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^iU^ptt were made to introduce them every 
where. I'hey given to electric bodies, and 
the magnet also ind&t have its share. Afterwards 
the idea suggested itself of simple elHinia of 
Vtiagiierie iiialter, the inoleculic of which ad> 
vnn«'ed towards each other, or took a retrograde 
^iiotiuii, aceurdiiig to the manner in which the 
respective effluvia of two magnets met. There 
w«i‘c supposed to he iit the iron a kiod of siiiali 
hairs that performed the office of valves, to aid 
the ]fai^age of the fluid in one way, and to op- 
•pftse it** pjssag<‘ when it.presented ilsolf in a eon- 
Irary direetioii. Such was, among <»tJieis, the 
'opinion of Diihiv ; and this philosopher, who 
had seen so clearly the principle of eiectnc 
iiiotiou, when lie came t(» apply it to inagnetiBiii, 
{iresciited a niachiue of Ins ow'ii inveution, iii- 
iiU-ad of ilu mechuiiisin of nature. 

i). /Kpiiius was the first, who, to explain the 
]>heiiumcna of inaguctism, made use of sinipie 
flowers subjected to c'.alcnlat ion. 'I'lu idea which 
nerved as the hasMs of his thi ory w:i'i suggesteil to 
him while holding a touniialm in his hand. He 
had dis«'uvered, Uiat the cIl'ecLs of this stone wen* 
IliC result of electricity, aiul had remarked, that 
It lepelled on one side, auti artr.ieted on tin* otlur, 
n. small electrised hodj. To these two sides he 
gave tlie name of pole-», and this .ippeilatioii, 
whit'll iiiiglit liave pushed for a eoii\ciiiciit mode 
of expression only, beeaiue the word really ex- 
pressi\e. of thi' thing. He saw iti ^he tourinalni 
n kind of small electric magnet, and coiiip.irmg 
the phenomena of real m. nonets with those of 
idio-cleciri-: htidies, lu fouiitl, that the actum of 
the two fluiii.s might bereduot tl to tlie same laws • 
nil 1 thus Utlded to the nient ol bavin; iiiiprovi;<l 
the theory of electric itv, and ci« au*d, as it were, 
the theory of magnetism, that of corrihiiiing in 
the same link ilu s« tv. o grand poitioiis of the 
chain of 1111111.111 st ifiice. 

('oiiloinh, receiNiii'g from the hands of .T'.)iinus 
the lir.st ol these theoru's to gixe it a-iiew inodi- 
ticatioii, tluTeby eoutracli'd a sort of engage, 
incut to improve the second also; and it will 
luescnlly be seen, from the skcleh w’c shall give 
«d Ills lesuils, with what fidelity he lius uc(|uitted 
hiiMself. 

y. (•vui'ral /’riiici|4^'So/ Che llivory of MtUfUftism, 

’* 1 . Though the ni.igiietic thud is goveriietl by 
the same laws as the eb'ctric fluid, tlu-ie me sc- 
voral things, m ihi* jireseiU state of our know- 
ledge, that iiidieati a ditfeiciua; between tlu'in. 
Iron and one or two other inetailic suuslaiices, 
arc llie only bodies tliat have iiithcrlo exhibited 
mieipiivoeal signs uf magiielisni, wheie.as all 
bodu'S are snseeptibh' of the electric virtue. If 
nil eh'etrised toiirinalin be presented to a inag- 
iielised needle freely suspeiuU d, whatever maj'^ 
be the diieetiou of the two bodies as to the pules, 
the tourmalin exercises on the needle, to alter 
its position, the same attractive force only that 
it woidd exercise on any other body ; which im- 
plies, that its presence gives rise 111 the needle 
^ Itself to an i lcLtric virtue iinlcpendent of Uie 
inagnrtit' virtue. 

1^ " 5 . The eorrespondence betw’een the two theories 

leads us further to cousider the magnetic fluid as 
i composed ».if two distinct lliiidK, combined togo- 
I tiler ii^,iron^^that exhibits no sign of magnetism, 
'^d^wstiiig apart in that which has undergone a 
«Ute of magnetism. The inolceul.'ii of each fluid 
alio repel one another, niid attract those of the. 
pother fluid; and Coulomb has proved, as we 
jkjesently sue* that tbcife dilTereut actions 
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follow the inverse ratio of the squaro of Uit 
distance. 

<j. All the natural fluid of the magnetic body, 
even after its decoiiipusltiuii, rcinaiii.s m the in- 
terior of that body ; utid, in this v iew, magnets 
may he nssiniilatt;d to idio-electrio bodies. Tlie 
two fluids disengaged from the state of combi- 
nation, take contrary niovciiieiits towards thu 
extrcuiitics of the magnet, and thus exhibit ac- 
tions analogous to tliu&c of vitreous and resinous 
cleetrrcity. 

hut, before wc procr^*d further, let us tike a 
general view of magnetism as it presents itself 
111 all its extent; for to ufulersstand well the de- 
velopment of the theory, it U necessary to liavw. 
at least an idea of it as a whole. 

7 . All the phenomena that magnets whicU 
have been subjected to experiment have fui- 
nished, an onlv so many dillcient .ispects, as it 
were, of a furuiamciital far t, that has long been 
remarked. It consists in tins, that if we take at 
pieasuie one of the i xtreiiiit les uf a magnet, and 
apply it to Ibc two extremities of aiiotiu r iiiag* 
net, there will be attra' tion on one part and re- 
pulsion on the other between the two maxiiets. 
The opposed extremity of the first mauiict viill 
prodiux* on thus" of tlie other magnet inverse 
elficts. In general there is 111 every iiiaguet 
two oppositi ]>oiats, that exhibit coiitrarv'’ actions 
and to wb'.cli tbe name of poles has been given. 
AVe inav jiulgc of the ern rgy of the>e contrary 
inlliienecs, by makim; a in.ignet act in presence 
<»f a ma‘ri)*"tise(l medle fieely suspended; the 
exlieinitic.s uf tins neidle will make dilfercnt 
I'liruils, and sometimes a complete revolution, 
to find tlie jtii^ition required by ibo eijuiliiiriuiii. 

H. Now wi have :i pbenomenon, extremely 
remarknbh' by its l ontmuitv and the immense 
ili.slaiices to wliieli it evtends* itself, in the ter- 
restrial globe, wlneb pi i*forms, rclativclj' to a 
magnet iNed needle, the same function as tbe 
magnet m tlic instance we have just mentioned : 
Mi th.iL the needle, left to the intliieiiee of this 
\a<l ii.agiietic body, takes a direction troni north 
to south, and which we sec to be that which ac- 
cords ith tlie mannci of acting of this same 
govi rning influcijce. For if, when the needle js 
at rest, we idler its position, it never fails, after 
a f( w os' dl.itions, to return to it again. What 
would have been the sent iineiit.>< of the aneient 
philosophers, who already ascribed a soul to 
ijiagtiet"', thou.ch they knew nothing of tlicir 
poweis of action hut in eirciniistaiice': uf coti- 
lai'l, had the idea occurred to them of suspend- 
ing one of tbese Iiodies to a thiead ? 

9 . What we l»:iv e remarked in tlie pree'^'dln^ 
paragraph, leads to an ob'-ervatum tliat we ci»n- 
ecMve u» br inien'.sling, i dative to the iiianner of 
denominating the two fluids vvliK'li eumpi-se the 
magnetic fluid, ns well ns the pulc«i in winch 
tlicir powers uf action resule. Tin? iiuTe men- 
tion of till* hypothesis rclntiv e to the cxistr ;ice of 
these fluids is siiffieient to cnaldc us to understand 
that the magnetic rc'pnlsioiis, similar in this re- 
S])ect to electric repulsions, aic nserib.ibic ti> 
those which exist bt.'tweeti himiogmieous fluids^ 
and the attraf'tioiis to those vhicii lieiei ogeiieoui 
fluids exert 011 one another. It follo«\s from tliisp 
tliat when a magnetised needle is in its nntur:il 
direction., the; poU* of that needle, which is turned 
to the north, is in the opposite btnle to that of 
the polo uf our globe, wbidi is in the same 
quarter; and as this last- mentioned pole ought 
to be the ^J-uc north pole relative to niagnctisu^ 
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that wprr mrcf s>:*»p-1v twir(', thri*fi timrs, <our 
cc*'. tUs»CfS, t\»f ncL-ille i\*Vialc’il C 
cUj(;,i«'i s. ,{ <4 (Icu^rct'.s, &-c, from ith iiuiu:- 

Ti.'tio ijiondiaii , and t.nis, hy taking i‘roi;i oat-ii 
iinpu s.'wd toi'bion th<* niun.K^.r of duet t's winch 
the (Jistaiici* ot the needle from the meridian 
gave — that is to {-;•}, tli. i^ uuitity bv whi* h the 
torsion of the wire wa** ccmiiiI oracled, by 'iitue 
of the inovrinent of tlie medU — he toniid that 
the foice of tin needle, to react against each tor- 
sion, amounted to as many liinert •" "i degrees, us 
there were dcgn-es in the arch incasiiring tlie 
distance of the ne« die fmin the meridian, prov- 
ing inJcid that tlie inuL'iieMe n-pulsions follow 
the invcise ra»io oi the Mpiarcs of the d stances. 

‘2. jyhfffuvlit: AUntrhonx and Hcjnihions. 

IH. Having proceeded thus tar on ooi siilii‘'ct, 
we are now cajiahle of ex{)iatiiiTig the pheno- 
tnena proiiiiecd t:y magnets in cunsrcpicncc of 
their mnlnal a(‘ti<ins. This ex])lanatioti will in 
reality l»e vt rv little more than expressing in 
other o.oids Lie eflocls c \!iibited by iilio-electric 
bodies, of which one part is in a vil icons, ami 
the othei in a r**iiiious state, an I particularly the 
tourmalin. We may buppose, it we pit ase, that 
the huroal fluid ol u in:ignet performs tin* same 
function as the Mtreons tluid oi the loiirnialiii, 
and the austral as tin' n sinous tUnd. On this 
ftuppo^iUon the lesemhhiiice ot tiu- phenonicna, 
in the two hranclu's of svience, is ]uiiiU‘d to 
those which the two bodies evhihit, having eacii 
i:s iiiduiiil ipiaatJtv of (luul onh , winch may 
in(1( t d Oe d ;*(‘ii»|i't^/‘d, hut e.iii ne\ er he t itlu r 
iiK'i ( aM-d .n dimi:i\Ji<d (H < onsei|neiice there 
will I»e tin.' <h‘ ini ;uivhiny ihaiaeLi h* tween the 
two llnids, fiat ilie eh-eiue ihd.l passes lieily 
from one ImmK to .inotliei, and, in '‘t riaiu eir- 
cumsiiiu es, (•' hdiits itsi'lf to the '^•ye by '-paths 
•and Streams ol ugh., while tlie in.uietie lleid 
a'ds III .'.ileiiei', an i heeouu s pcri'i-pt ddi oid\ h% 
the mo\ emenis it oee.isauis in other bodies pla<‘«id 
williin its sfih- re of iiMiu.-tionor rcfieUion. l*ut 
if tliis mode, ol acting does not tuniisli the hope 
of phenomena cquriiiv siiiking v.llh those wlm h 
rlei'trivity aflords the ph'‘iiom< iia M <h>e.s e\- 
bihil ‘vWoiiM on 1ii.ll a<’eonnt l»e lae inoii- elesely 
Me.dicd li> the n iiuiM'.ist , since tli< inou a cause 
wool. I ath c: lueoi'Ciu' il-i’ll', the go.utir uouUI 
be the su’iii’ily ol' tli.ise aIio sliouhJ " ucct ed in 
]M'Mel rating tlsc 

ID. Win ii t wo pii i'i-s of iron, A and IJ, placc'd 
lie.r ca.-h oilier, arc iii 111- natural state, their 
cijudihriuni, like rh.il of Inulies \^!iiih evince no 
Mi;u of i htincity, dcpi nfl< upon fvun forces tliat 
inii'.uiillv desimy oii<‘ aiioilicr. Coiilimiig <iui- 
M.l\es to till < \i.»lcnee of these forces in the body 
A : since ail action is leeijirucaJ, we niusl con- 
ceive tile miiarul Hind ..f tliis body to act by 
atira tion on tlie hereal lliiid of U, and by re- 
puls. on Of. its uii tial thud; and tiiat, on the 
other hand, the I luccl thiid of A acts by at- 
traction on the austiul (luid ot 11, and by rc- 
|nilsion on its Imrcai Ihiid. A mode of reason- 
djig similar to what w'* laloptod reJatne to eltfC- 
Tii' al iict'oiis wil! piovc that the four forces in 
fjucsliuii are equal to one anotlicr; and as tliere 
lire two attractions and two repidsiuiis, it follows 
that all '.In forces are in cquilihriuin. 

20. When ibe wio idio-clcctrie bodies, having 
ihcir parts in opposite states, are lii'ought near 
<!ach other, tliey attract by tiieir din'erciitiy elec- 
trised sides, and repel by the sides similarly 
electrised, in the same manner, if two magnets, 
M, N« (fig. 1> pJ. 101), be bO placed as to each 


other, that, ]M turns its boreal pole^ B, tuVards 
the austral pole a, of the inagiiet N ; the boreal 
lluid of B, for example, being at a shoiter dis- 
tance from the magnet N, than tii« austral fluid 
of A, we may consider the magt^at M as being 
\iiiolly in tlie boreal stab', liy virtue of a force, 
B', equal to the difl'ercnce between the forces 
A and of 15 ; ;nid as the force B' arts by attrac- 
tion on the uustral fluid of the pele a more than 
it flues oil the boif'iil fluid of 6 which is farther 
lioin ih( magnet M, attraction will be'tlie pie- 
vailmg power; and if the two magnets lia\4r 
freedom of motion they will approach till they 
meet, and will adliiM-e to f'ach other: on the 
othi'i- hand, it the pole h wrero turned tow ards tin* 
pole B, j'.s rcjiroseiited in figure 2, from tlu; same 
inode of reasoning, with a simple inversion of 
the terms, it is obvious there will be repul.sion 
between the two magnets. This will he tlie case 
aNo if w<* suppose these maguets to turn towards 
each other then )mbs, A, «, solicited by the 
austial fl.iid. In general, two magnets attract 
cacii other bv their poles ol diflerent iianich, ;inJ 
repel eacli other by their poles of the same 
name. 

21 . Let us conceive the body N (fig. 1 ) a bar 
of iron, th.it» wl'ib' in tlie mcur.il slate, hnds it« 
self so pl.icf'd Within tlie ^J»lltTe «»f action of ihi^ 
magmt M, iliat that mag net tiiiii.s its hoi cal 
pole, B, t *\\ ufis it. The i’oiee B' ol that iiiay- 
nel, cf|U.il to the sur]ilus fori < of B ovir A, will 
act so ns to decompose tlic fluid oi N ; and il /a 
maiiib'st, tliai tla* elUct o< this action will be to 
aUiact towards a ilie au.' ial fluid di-i neage d 
fiorii tlu eoiiibinntiou, and to n pel towards /# the 
bcu’Cal Miiid : in otiicr word-', Hu l).ii N willai- 
qmre ilsril ll.c mauiictif \ iiliu-, so that llic near- 
er po'cf, w ill bt ihoseof diflt-n lit iiamc^, and tlic 
two -I 'u>'.'^*ls will aitisu‘t each ollur. 'flic result 
will be i . s:\me, il we suppose ilu liai of iron 
to Ih- p'l'M-nied to the Jiuignet M on the opposite 
side, so thal Die iiiagiiel injghl turn il-> uustial 
pole. Ay towards it. Heriee we infer, that wheii 
a bar, or any pie.ce of iron in its natural stite, 
is ])r(s«utcd to a inagiifcft, tfu- action of the mag- 
111*1 e«mininnicate'< a iiiagnelisin eoiit.i’ary to that 
of the pole to wlueh the li.ar W'as nearest, so that, 
ill tills easi , tlicre is abva\s atlraciion between 
file two bodies. Tlie naturalist here also merely 
avail.s liiins'df of the niugiictie fluid to refieat an 
el<*etrieal experiment; as lliat, for instance, in 
which a body, being in a certain stale of elec- 
Iricity, first makes another body quit its natural 
state, and then attracts it to itself. 

2'2. d’lie bar which has received the magnetic 
virtue, acts in its turn on the magnet that has 
cumniuiiicutcd it, by decomposing a new portion 
of the lint viral fluid of that magnet, of whicli one 
part is atU'acted towards the pole nearest to tho 
bar, and tlm other to the opposite pole, Tho 
same thing ha)>pi:iis, for a stiona^ reason, when 
the magnet ism is coiiuniiiiieatv^qHn ft bar by tho 
immediate contact of another bar already niag- 
nclised. And hence a sortof paradox extremely 
cmharrnssing to those who admit of the prin- 
ciple of vortices or of magnetic, cflliivia, which 
is, that a magnet should become stronger when 
it would ajipcar to have <'cdcd a portion of the 
fluid 111 which Its strength consisted. Meanwhile, 
this increase of viituc -acquired by the magnet is 
perceptible only inasmuch as the coercive force 
of the magnc't is very iiieoiisidv-ruble. 

23. Kcaumur was the first who observed^^with 
snrjirise, that a magnet, which had bcarccly^th^ 
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poTPCr to sustain a pitic** of iron of a an air of magic, by niran*^ of macli Incry, thaf/ 
^Ivcii wojglii, nii.scii a more easily when the iron coiicealud fioin the s|>e(tatoi ti.e real 
yvaa pliKvd on an anvil. In the tlieory we have But here even expriicii. v, ii^c from «ll idea 
adopted, tliis ertcct explains its<'lf. The iron of disguise, leads to rt'hiyis, loinn-d 'jpaareiuly 
cannot he in contact with the inaguct without to diseon<-crt tlie sajiH<ity ot the phiN^sopher 
fcx'curuiiig itself u magnet. Ac<‘ordingly it so himself : iiut a theory is never bettci cst.iol;..hed 
't^cLs, in its turn, as to magnetise the anvil, and than when its principles, which nt hrsi were siip- 
fhe anvil again reacts upon it to augment the posed to l>c shaken by the diflicultics au'jing lioin 
<pianMty of free Iluid in each of its poles, that those very rc'i.ilt-., derive, on the coiiti.n., new 
Js to say, it renders it more susceptible of at- strength from the haiipy solutions they finuislied 
tf^'aciion'than it would have been without it. of ttieiii. We have already had occnsioii U> cite 

Let us rcisumc the hypothesis in which the several such solutions, and what we arc about to 
body N (fig. 1, pi. lt)l)'having passed from the oiler will exhibit other instances equally reinaik-* 
natural state to that of magnetism, by the action able. 

of the body M, the resjiective positions of the 27. Place vertically, at the distance of a fevr 
poles were those whieli the figure. r<‘presonts. centimetres from each other, two bars of iiiap- 
Sttppose further, to give to the experiment a netised iron, with their contrary poles turned to 
more favourable light, the two liodies to be in the same' side ; tlien cover the upper extremities 
contact at their poles, B, a. If we place be- with a thin board or piece of paper strewed with 
Lind the body N, at the point ft, a thir<l body, in iron fiiings, and those filings will so arrange thciii- 
thc natural state, the action of N will convert selves as to form a multitude of eiirvi s of greater 
tiiat body, in Us turn, into a magnd of whieh or less width, which all cross one another iu 
tin* austral pole will be contiguous to the pole ft; points situ.aU'cl iiiimedinteh shove the ujiper cx- 
nnd this series may he. euiitinued to any length, tremities of the two magnets. Figure (VZ is u 
7’hcre is a curious mode of varying tliis e.^pe- kind of representation of this assemblage of 
riinent, by present mg one of the poles of a small eurvcj,, 

piagiietic bar to one of the extremities of a Plnlo.sophers have considered this phenomenon 
Ncvving iiecd'e, and then to take up the bar so as an evident demonstration »»f the action of 
that the needle may leniain snstu'nd»"d to it : the luagiictic vortices. Other ( vjH rimeiits fnrni.sh 
cxtreiriitv of thi.s iieevlle will serve as a bait to oiil> mutter of eonjeetuie ns to thvir exi'-teijcr* ; 
nttraet a second noe.db , which will continne in but here do we n .1 see them aetually exhibit 
like 111 inner to Ik- suspendiMl to the first, atiil Ibeiiiselves ? 

thus needle may be ajijK iuIimI to needle as long We shall analyse this piK'nomenoii, tliat wo 
;is tiie magnetic force is sufli< ie.iit to overoniie may the better und»T«taiicl its tr ie inlerjireLjt. on, 
tin w< mht which tends by il3 action to bn ak agreeably to tlie prun ijiles of owi theory. I.fi (' t; 
the eh.iiii. (I'ls- ph H4), be a magnet having <Liitr« 

2.L 'Lhere is another result, whieh, elementary of boreal action in Jl, and its eeiitre of au.slr.il 
ns It may Ilf at present, to those who vmdersf and action in A. Conceive a fi rnigiiiou" iie'.-dJe, 
but. little of the theory cd* the magnet, exhibits exlrcniely short, to be susju nded fnily at a 
io eoiiviueiiig a pniuf «)f tliat thi-oiy, that, for point, N, nearer to B than to A. Tli!> needle, 
tills nri'urri.stuiiee alone, it de.serv'cs to be cited, whicli w'c have liilIuTto supposi.d to be m tlu. na- 
Take tvvo inagnetie bars of iicaily equal force, tural state, will itself become a magnet j aiid as 
and present to each of them in turn a key whicIi wc may then consider tbe magnet C I'l as solicited 
it is capable of raising, which it will do whatever by a single force, the needle, by viitne ot a ecr- 
he the pole that IS placed in contact with the key. tain quantity, B', of boreal Iluid, will assume 
Then jdaee one of the bars on a table so that one an oblique position to the magnet, so that a will 
of Its extiomities may extend suibciently for be its austral pole, and ft its boreal pole. In tliU 
the key to reuiam suspended to it. Then put state of thing's, suppose the centre, e, of tJie needle 
thf^otlier bar upon that to which the key is pend- to he moved a little along the line a d, or the 
cut, milking the poles of different names cor- line of prolongation of Hie needlt', so that its 
res|>oiid on tlic same side ; and the key instantly centre, for example, shall he in y. (n coiise- 
falJs, because the action which the pole in con- cpieiicc of this single inuvenient, tJie e.vtremity, 
tact with it exerts to attract to itself the hetero- <i, of the needle will approaeli towardi* I he poiiit 
geiieous fluid of the key is nearly destroyed by B: from which it follows that the needle will 
the repulsive action of the second bar. lienee assume a new position less oblupie than the ]^rv * 
we see, that to explain the. fact this principle is ceding, and directed aeeurding to the line e -m, 
nece.ssary, that iron placed in contact with a w'hich will make with the line ft d an iiifiriilc) 
magnet becomes itself a magnet. We. see, too, small angle. If we give to the centre, e, a fur- 
the ground of the surprise which this effect pro- ther movement along the line cm, so that tin's 
duces, W'hen the mind is not sufficiently on its centre shall he in/, the needle will take anofliLi 
guard against tlic paradox tliut presents itself to direction, such as//, making a vi*ry slight m- 
the eye, which is, that a force is destroyed by clination with the preceding direction. we 
the addition of another force, which, acting contiiinc to move the centre of the needle in the 
alone, produces in appearance an cfleet entirely same manner, it is obvious that this centre will 
Kiniilar. describe a cui-ve e p / w , &-e. ilie cidc; of which 

ii6. The action of magnetism transmits itself will coincide willi the different dircetjous of tho 
freely through all bodies not susceptible of ar- needle. 

qiiiring it. Place for instance a board, a pane In tlii.s curv^e there will he a point wlierc the 
of glav, a plate of copper, &c. between two needle, which eontiiiiiall}^ departs from the paral- 
inagnets, and there will be no apparent altera- Iclism with C (3, will take a direction n r, per- 
tion in their reciprocal actions. Charlatanism pendiciilar to that line. Beyond that point, the 
availed itself of tliis quality, possessed by mag- extremity of tlie needle still tending to apjir* ich 
m^ic forces of not being impeded by aiiy ob- nearer .and nearer to the point B, the new sidt-s, 
stac'le, to give to the most ordinary phenomena t s, of the curve will be iucliucd iu a contrary 
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to the ftj*t sides, e f/ /, &r. and at last, 
when the extremity, a, of the needle shall he in- 
definitely near to the point B, the curve \rill]>at»s 
throug:h that point. Below, it will form sides, 
which will approach conLinnalLy nearer to paral- 
lelism with C G ; and when tiie centre of the 
needle shall be at p, situated directly under Utc 
centre O of the magnet C G, the direction, x y, 
of the needle will bt; parallel to C G, because of 
the equilibrium between the forces of the poles 
B and A. Bc^youd that term, tlie force of the 
pole A being the prej^nderatnig force, the curve* 
wil( incline towards A, and at last will pass there, 
forming a n«*w branch, fs AM, of the curve, 
aimilar to the opposite one. 

Let ns now im.iginc the centres of a multitude 
f»f extremely short needles to be arranged on thi* 
circumference of thiscur>e; these needles will 
■horily a'^suiiie such positions, that each of them 
will direct iUcIf according to the tangent at the 
point of the cnr\c, which will be confounded with 
the centre of the needle ; and as all the needles 
arc diioctcd towards each other by their poles of 
diiTcri'iit names, they will adlicrc to one another, 
and will form a continued curve. 

If particles of filings be substituted for tliese 
needles, and instead of sujiposing tliese 21.1 rtielcs 
frecly suspended, \vc cunveive them to he laid on 
9 plane where the\ experience a degree of fric- 
tion, the resistance iiroduced by tbe friction will 
prevent Ibeiii from gliding towards tbe jioints 
A, B, which act to attract them ; at the same 
time this attractive force may be such, that the 
filings will take tbe direction whieb they would 
have bad, if jilaccd so as to have been nio\ cable 
round their eentres, especially if we second their 
tendency, by slightly shaking ihe plane that sup- 
ports them, so that they will form on that plane 
hy their junetioii the curved line we have men- 
tioned. We may comprehend without diilieuity, 
Vliat if the plane is Covered with jmrticlcs of til- 
ings, the particles will take a direction to the 
■ides of diflerent cMirved lines adapted to the 
corresponding systems of individual action, and 
the curves will have two common intersections at 
the points A and 11 , which is conformable to ob- 
servation. 

CS. We may explain vviih the same ease a lit- 
tle phenomenon bearing some uflinity with the 
preceding one, and which is the more curious, as 
It would seem, by its singularity, to make expe- 
rience contradict theory. It is this : Place on a 
piece of board, or a tabic, O R (fig. 4 ), a slen- 
der i ron wire, two or three niillimetres in length, 
and hold above tlic tabic, at the distance of a 
few coiuiinetros, a inaurnctie bar, A B, in a verti- 
cal jMjsitioii, having its lower extremity, which 
may he eilhtr the boreal or the austral pole, side- 
nays as to the wiie. The wire instantly rais<*s it 
at the cxti-i‘inity nearest the bar, taking an 
oblique poiiitioii such as ha. Shake the table 
■lightly so as to jidt the wire a little, and you 
will sec it regularly approach towards the bar, 
till it ]>laces itself in a vertical situation immedi- 
ately under the pole B. 

Thus f.jr there is nothing which the observer 
might nut have foreseen. But place the bar un- 
derncatli the table, as is rcpiescntcd in figure 5 , 
and jirocccd with the experiment as before, and 
the wire b a will raise itself again, making an 
Angle more or less acnie with the surface of the 
table ; but in proportion as we slightly shake the 
table, the needle will continually remove from the 
har» ' approaching the point R, though it is e?i- 
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dent that the bar exerts en it an attr«ctivtf\ 
force. • 

To solve this paradox, let ns take the rase in 
wliic.h the bur was above the table. Let B (fig. fi) 
he the inferior centre of action of this bar. At 
the moment the wire risc.s, we may consider it jg 
a small lever, a b, the fulcrum of which is at 
point bf and the extremity a is solicited at on<*e 
by the attraction of the pole B, and by the weight 
whicli acts tu make it descend. Now this last 
force opposes itself in part to the eiiecl' of tl^o 
attract ion of the [lolc B, ho that the angle a Us, 
formed by the direction of the wire witli the plane 
O R, is less than the angle B bs, which would* 
have been formed on the huppositiun of the wire 
directing itself according to the line b B, which 
passes through the pole of the bar. 

Now let us suppose the wire a b, in rmnseq nonce 
of some force, to be detached from ihe 2>lane OK, 
so that its centre of gravity, c, shall ho a little, 
above its first position, for instance at the fiuint 
c' in tlie verti(‘al line uez: if we suppose, for an 
instant, it has taken the position a' //, iiaiallcl to 
ub, it will not preserve it; hut its extrcinities, 

//, a', having both in that case freedom of mo- 
tion, the wire will turn round the point r, and will 
lend to direct itself on a line 2>assiiig through the.. 
]>ote B, vvliu'h cannot take 2)laee without its ex- 
tieiiiity // lowering itself towards tlie jvlane O U ; 
and when it shall toueh it, the wire having a di- 
reetion such ns b'' <i", of which the prulongaiioit 
p.isbes through the pule B, or nearly so, its ex- 
tremity 6" will he nearer the vertical line 5 B, 
than when it had the jiosition b a. At the same 
tunc, the resistance of the plane O H oflering a 
new* fiileriini to tin; small lever which rests on it 
by its extremity 6 ", this extremity will remain 
fixed, while the opposite extremity a'' will de- 
scend a little from the etVect of gruviiy, so that 
the angle a" h" s will diminish hy a small quan- 
tity, continuing however alw'uys larger than the 
first angle nbs. 

During the descent of the point o", the centre 
of /gravity r' will quit the vertical line ns, and 
place itself in the ivoint x, on an arch of which 
h" c* will be the radius, and accordingly it will 
approach nearer to ■ B. If we shake the plane 
O R a second time, and imagine a new v'ertical 
line, passing through the point x and along which 
the centre of gravity of the wire movers, the same 
cflectwill be repeated; and this will be the ca-se 
every time, so that the point will have a pro- 
gressive motion towards the point x, and will at 
last coincide with it, by directing itself according 
to the vertical line s B. 

'fhe supposition we have made of a vertical 
line, of which the centre of gravity of tlio wire 
follows the direction, by raising itself above its 
preceding po.sition, is nut very remote from the 
truth ; for the distances of the* pules a, h, of the 
wire from the pole B of the magnet, diiVering but 
little from one another, on account of the short- 
ne.ss of tlie w ire, the two actions of the pole B, of 
wliicii one attracts the pule a, and the otlier rcpcU 
the 2>ole b, are nearly equal ; and a.M the ...baking 
of the plane is siqiposcd to aet in a direction dia- 
nictrieally opposite to that of the weight, it fol- 
lows, that the centre of gravity of the wire re- 
mains, as to sense, in the same vprlic^ line, < 
both while tlie wire ascends and while it de- 
scends. 

The experiment ought to exhibit efiects the re- . 
vcrsc of tiiese, when the magnet it placed ufidq|r- 
neath Uie piano O as an figure 7 « where- Rfi 
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thc^ole A) tlie nearest to tb« plane OK, 
was the austral pule, which is immaterial as to 
the result. In this hypothesis, the win? having 
taken of itself the direction b (t, if wc give a sligiit 
shaking to the plane O R, and c' he the new po- 
i^ition of the centre of gravity of the a ire, it is 
^Vasy to perceive, that this wire, instead of re- 
maining in a direction, a' h', parallel to a /j, will 
lower itself by its extremity //, in hucdi inaiiiicr 
that wl^cn it shall touch the plane O It, the direc- 
lAoii of the; wire will be in the line a" h\ A, which 
passes through tlic pole A of the magnet : whence 
.it follows, that the extremity i" will he farther 
froru the vertical line A s, than in its first posi- 
tion. But at the same inuiiient the win', sup- 
ported at the point b'' by the plane, will d<‘Seetid 
by its extremity rt", in conseqiwnce of the weight, 
and its centre of gravity will he transferred to tin* 
right, of the vertical line « z ; from which it is easy 
•Vo conceive how the new sliuek.s given to the 
plane O R will deternniie it toapproaeli the point 
U, so that the attraction exerted on it by thi; 
niagijet will appear to be changed inlo rcpul- 

ytl. We shall state another very easy experi- 
ment, which furnishes a nurncrou> assenihlagc of 
• IjUle phenomena, similar to the oim^ we have just 
explained. Instead of a single iron wire, put on 
tlie board O R a pinch of filings, and so place the 
magnet underneath the board, that its direction 
if continued would pass through t he centre of the 
part .strewed with the llliiig.s. hi proportion a.s 
you agitate the hoard by slight concussions, you 
will sec the particlc.sof filings disperse theiiiseivcs 
on all .sides as if they were moved upon the radii 
of a circle, leaving void the spot they first occu- 
pied, and ranging themselves round it in the form 
of a disc. 

30. Before we proceed farther, it will be neces- 
sary to give an idea of the manner in which the 
two magnetie lluids are distributed in the interior 
}>arts of a magnet. This distribution, which is 
analogous to lliat of the eleetrie flui<F round a 
cundiietor, or of the two electric tluids in a tour- 
malin, is in general so arranged, that the mag- 
netic densilies being very considi*rahle near the 
extremities, deciease rapidly from thence, and 
become almost nugatory in n very manifest space 
situated towai*ds the middle of the magnet. It 
follows, that the centres of action of these bodies 
are, as have stated (Ifi), at a short distance 
from their extremities. For example, in a steel 
wire 67 ’5 cent, or 25 inches long, this distance 
was but 22*.^ mill, or ten Fries. Wc may tonu a 
pretty accurate judgment of this proximity of the 
centres of action with regard to the extremities 
of a magnetic steel wire or bar, by holding such 
a bar in a vertical position opposite the freely 
suspended needle of a compass, and by raising 
and lowering it, so that the different points in its 
length . may be successively presented to the 
needle : in this rase we shall observe in the needle 
a manifest tendency to a certain point of the bar, 
which will be little remote from the extremity 
situated on the same side. 

This distribution of the two fluids in a magnet 
depends on the principle r'lat the forces of these 
fluids Conform to the inverse ratio of the square 
of th#disUmce. To judge from appearances, the 
1 action of each moiety of a magnet proceeds 
wholly from the presence of a single fluid in a 
atat^ of freedom. But every thing induces us to 
the hajipy hypothesis of Coulomb. It con- 
itt regarding every molecule of iron as a 


small magnet, that has its boreal pole and it* 
aiisLrul pole equal in force lo e.ioh tilliiT. All 
the pi'tty magnets of wliieh ii ma-.;iu*tic bar is the 
a.s<M:iubl<ige, are ranged in dilb rem files j>:iiallel 
to the axis of the bar, in .siirh iii.ttnier that tlift 
boreal pole of one is contiguous to the austral 
pole of the next, or rcciprocaliy. We shall at- 
tempt to .shew how this liypotlicsis furiii lies an 
equivaU^iit to what would take place it each 
moiety of the magnet were in a single slate of 
magnet i.sin. 

31. Conceive, in the first place, an indefuntcly 
thin needle, -mi n (lig. 8), coiupo.sed of an inlinite 
number of small partial needles, r, </, e, /, &c’. 
and suppose this needle to h.ive. been )iut into a 
state of magnctisni by the action of a magnet. 
In this case, all the contrary fon es of the conii- 
guous poles//, ft'; //, o'', &c. * will he equal to 
one another, so that their actions will be reduc ed 
to zero. A.S to the forces of the two extreme 
poles, videlicet, that of the pole a of the needle 
e, and that of the pole b of the nei ille /*, which 
alone are in action, on aecoutit of their di.stiuice, 
the quantities of fluid oii which they di pi tid re- 
siding only in two points*, these force.s are snp- 
]M>sed to act on all the internicdiate poles at in- 
finite flistances, and their action is of consequence 
iiicflicicnt to alter the state of the wditde needle, 
llcnec, if there existed a magnetic needle similar 
to this its two centres of action would be in the 
extreme points, and all the space between would 
he supposed to be in tl’e natural state. 

But tl.c hypothe sis of aiiecdic infinitclv linn is 
merely ideal, and all magnets have neccssctriiy a 
tliickne.ss more or less apparent. Yet xe may 
discover, by a train of reasoning, what ought to 
be the result of the rceiprocalinflueticc of ditlerciit 
nee<llcs resembling the needle w/ w., i>f which a 
magnet is supposed to be the as^embla;:c, to 
place that magnet in the state in which the ex- 
periment presents it to us. 

Let us iiiiasine that M N being the magnet iu 
question, the distribution of the two fluids is at 
first the same in each of its <’oniporieiit needles, 
as that which takes pl.icc in the needle m n ; let 
us suppose, further, this needle to be placed in 
contact with the magnet 1^1 N, so as to become 
one with it, and let us exarmne the action which 
it ought to exert on the 'Ifleront points of the 
ne edle. If we divide in imagination the magnet 
M N into as many parts, C, D, E, F, &c*., as 
there are constituent needles in the needle iti », 
w*e shall have a scries of magnets in uhicli the 
forces of the contiguous poles B, .V ; B', A", &c. 
will mutually destroy one another; and thus 
M N, in the ]>rcscnt supposition, will not be able 
to act on the needle m ?i but by means of forces 
which have their seat in the extreme poles ; such 
arc the pole A of the part C, and the pole B of 
the part R. Now% each of these forces is that of 
a fluid which extends over a surface cijual t<» the 
base of the part C or R, composed of an infini- 
tude of points; from which it follows, that it 
acts at finite distances on all the little needles, 
c, df €, f, &c. 

Now the fluid of the superior pole A attracts to 
itself the boreal fluid oi the polo b, b', ter. of 
each of theso^needles, and repels the austral fluid 
of the pole a, a\ a", &c, I’bere will then be a 
certain number of beterogcncous moleculir that 
w'ill rc-unite ibemsclves in every needle, and 

*The letter h indicates here, as before, tba 
boreal pole^ and the letter a the austral pole. 
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anew a portion of the. natural Hu id. Ihit 
till* fluid of tlie pole A arts more forrilily on the 
needles near the extremity in, and mure feebly, on 
those wJiieli are at a certain distnnr'e from its ex- 
tremity. 'J'he quantity of natural fluid compos- 
ed anew wiM therefore decrease Ironu one needle 
to the other ; and by a necessary oonseq nonce, 
the portions of fluid which reinaiu in a diben^a*.;- 
rd state, will, on the contrary, go on increasing 
from the extremity in. The samo eifects will 
take place in the contrary way, by virtue of the 
action of the inferior pule B on the needles 
r, o, h. Sec. 

It foliow's from what has been said, that if we 
represent by a, h, a\ b\ Sec. the quantities of 
fluid which rcinaiii in a disengaged state in the 
needles of which these letters have served to dc- 
nignatc the poles, and if we compare the two 
needles e, ef, we shall have ti' grt'ater than b ; in 
like manner by comparing e with </, wc shall liave 

greater than b\ See. ; from which we conclude, 
that the action a ' — b of the iirst two poles, as 
well as the uclion o" — b' of the two next, is eqiii- 
Talcnt to that of a single austral polo aniinatt'd 
by a for<-e eipial to the cxi*ess of o’ above b, or 

a" above b\ liy employing the same mode 
of reasoning with regard to all the following poles 
till we come to the middle of the needle inn, w'c 
shall infer that all this half is in the. same case as 
if it were solicited by a senes of decreasing quan- 
tities of austral fluid.- With respect to the infe- 
rior half of the needle mw, the reverse will be the 
fact. The dift'erenres, />'—«, b" — a', &e, be- 
tween the quantities of fluid hilonging to the 
<;onstituent needles r, a, &.e. will each repn'sent 
9 boreal force, and all tins .sceond half <»f the 
Ciecdle will be considered as in a state of boreal 
fiiagnetism. Moreover, the points equally dis- 
tant from the extremities being solicited by equal 
and contrary forces, we shall ha\c, in the middle 
of the needle, 6 '" — a'" ^ O ; whence it follows, 
that that point will be neutralised. 

But as the forces of tlie magnet M N follow the 
Inverse ratio of the square of the distance, they 
will act on the needlc.s near the extremities with 
•n intciisciiess incomparably greater than on 
those at a certain distance from these extiemi- 
ties ; so that if the needle m n be rather long, the 
effect of these forces on the middle part of the 
needle wdll be almost minatory. Aceordingly 
the fluids will preserve in this part nearly their 
priiiutive state ; and tlint state, as follows by 
consequence, will differ but little from the iiatii- 
Xnl state. 

What we have said of the indefinitely thin 
^ccdlc, iM N, may be equally applie<l to all the 
needles of which a magnet, M N, having a mani- 
fest thickness, is the asseniblage, and that by 
tirtue of the reciproeul actions of tlio'se needles ; 
Ao that at the very instant in wliieh this needle 
has been drawn from the natural state, there is 
established in its interior a genet ;tl dl^tnhl 1 tiarJ of 
the two fluids, siindar to that whieli, to aid our 
conceptions, we liave snpposctl relatively to a 
tingle needle. 

32. It IS now easy to solve the dillieulty pre- 
tented by a plieiiuiiu'iion, that li.as excited in no 
tmaU degree the astonishment of naturalists, and 
«)f which iEpinns himself gives but a \cry unsa- 
cisfactory account. Cut a magnetic bar towards 
one of its uxtreniilics, so as to detach a portion 
of it, tha^niaybe ever so short, and instantly 
that portion becomes itself a complete magnet, 
having also its two halves solicited by equal and 


contrary forces. How, by the ordinary tfiefllltff 
is it ooneeivabir, that this segment, which wa» 
before i^omplcteiy in a unique state, like the 
part from which it was separated, should all at 
once, by a sort of creation, be furnished with a 
double niiigiietisin r 

To unriddle tins seeming ]iaradu\, let ns again 
have recourse to tlie supposition of the indefinite- 
ly thin needle, inn, which presents, as we havri 
seen, a succession of opjiositi- poles, equal in 
forces, and contiguous two and two, except the 
first and last, whirl) arc.apart. If we were to 
break this needle, at any point whatever of its . 
length, it is evident, that each part would have 
still at its extremities two poles aiiimati'd by 
equal and contrary forces, of wliieh the one, 
winch was at first reinoh^, had then all its imergy, 
and the other, which w'as balanced by the force 
of the contiguous pole, w ould he placed in acti- 
vity, on separating itself from that pole. 

The same thing wdll have place, if wc suppose 
a portion of the magnet M N has l>een detached 
from its length ; with tliis diflerenee, that the 
jiolc .situated at the place of division will at first 
have more force than that of the opposite extre- 
mity; since in the magnet, when eiitiic, the 
qnaiitities of the fiiiid went on increasing from ' 
one pole to the other, from each extroinity. But 
at the very instant, the state of the whole system 
will change so as to complete the conditions ot 
the equilibrium, which requires that every thing 
shouhl be the same in both parts, at equal distance 
fnmi the extremities, 

30, Wc have sc:“n that tourmalin.*; pre.scnt n 
aiiniJar phenomenon ; and in realitv it is naturiil 
to suppose, as tlic coiiipoiicnf molcciilic of bo- 
dies, w'liether magnetic or clcctiical, arc little 
complide crystaU, similar in form, and disposed 
syiiinictiicaily in the whole body, that each 
molecule must completely niidcrgo the double 
action of clec.tvicity or of magnetism, to place 
its two halves in ilifferent states; and accord- 
ingly the <Hstii)Ction between these states, as to 
entire bodies, is only a consequence of what 
takes ]>l:ice relatively to each molecule. The 
cflect of the whole assimilates itself to that of 
the component x>arts; and thus, on this hypothe- 
sis, which is extremely plausible, there is 119 
lom?er any thing extraordinary in the phenomena 
produced by those bodies, whieh may be termed 
Uw polypi of the mineral kvufdow. 

•1. Communication of Mu iptelinm. 

34, Wc have already spoken (21) of the aefion 
exerted by a magnet on a piece of iron which, 
lieing jjr'*t in the natural state, was afterwards 
placed within the sphere of activity of that mag- 
net ; and we liave seen that it acquired itself the 
magnetic virtue, so that its part turned towards 
the magnet was in an opposite state to that of 
the pole which had acted on it at a nearer dis-^ 
tancc. We have now to ex]>laiii the diffi^rent 
means which have been devi 6 <>d to carry to tlicr 
Jiiglie.st possible pitch the nui»netisni acquired 
by coinniunication. But we niust first give an 
idea of a result that has sometimc.s taken place, 
in c<u:sequciicc of an irregular distribution of 
the two fluids put in motion in a body t>assing to 
tho state oi niiignetism. 

33. .Suppose A B tlig. 9) to be r po^rfnl 
magnet which acts on a bar of iron, mn, to com- 
imiiiicato to it the magnetic virtue : the action 
of this magnet, w liich w ill depend on the exc-css 
B' of the force of the boreal pole B over that qf 
the austral pole A will attract the austral 
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ffm4*a in parts of the bar near «, and repel 
tiic boreal niiid h in th(‘ parts situated towards m. 
JJow there arc two eircunistanees that occas.on 
in the motion of tins last fluid some obstacle : 
first, Die diffieulLy which its nioieeula.* experienee 
In movini; the iron, which proceeds from the co- 
^•rcive force, and next the repulsion exerted on 
these inoleeulsc by those of the tliiid alreadj' ac- 
cumulated towards the extremity m y a repulsion 
that auj>nneuts continually, in proportion as the 
Aceuinuiation itself continues to augment. Ae- 
Cordiiij^ly there maj*^ be. a term w'hcrc the rcsi<t- 
, aneourisinc: from the eriiicourse of the two causes 
liiay become superior to the repulsive power of 
the force B', and the fluid will then, if we m-iy 
$u speak, he choked up in some point, h\ by 
yieldiiij^ to that resistance, and may even so 
abound there, tlnit its action ^}lall produce in the 
QciKliboiinim part a' austral inairrictism. 

•• 'J'lie bar of iron, mu, will llicrefore, in that 
case, have four poles in succession to one ano- 
tiier, and posse'- altcrnatelv austral niapiiet- 
isin anil boreal inapnetistn. 'I'o tlicse different 
poles succeeding one another in the same niair- 
net, the name of cuuKvqucni points hns been 
given. 'J’licre is however a great difference be- 
• tween this siieccssion of cuiitrarv poles and that, 
arhich results from (he iiioleeiila' of iron being so 
ffnany niinule magnets of which the poles in con- 
tact have opposite foiecs ; tor we have seen that 
tlicse forces are equi\altnt to si sinffle force, 
Vhicli does nut vary in different points except by 
iU intensity, whereas every consequent point 
determines a force really contrary to that which 
tlie part in which it resides would manifest with- 
out it. • 

3G. To render more intclligihio what we have 
to add upon this subject, we shall ri'sume here, 
tVitli more detail, wliut h<is been said (11) of the 
difference which the greater or less dcgrt*e of 
fiardness of the iron occasions, in general, in the 
Internal motion of the fluid. Steel does not ac- 
fjmiinodatc itself to this motion without great 
difficulty ; but the two component fluids having 
Once overcome the obstacles which prevented 
them from distributing themselves in the two 
tialves of a steel bar, the same difliculty which 
had retarded this distribution opposes itself to 
tfie effect of the attractive force, which tends to 
liringback the two fluids to one .mother, and by 
tjicir combination restore the bar to its natural 
estate. On the contrary, in soft iron, the disen- 
gagement of the two fluids is effected more easily 
And more ahiiiidantly ; but the return to the 
"^tate of combination takes place, afterwards with 
the same ea^if ; from whence it follows, that soft 
iron readily acquires a considerable degree of 
Ipagnotism, but which is at the same time fugi- 
tive; while steel, magnetised with much greater 
difliculty, preserves its virtue longer ; and it i.s 
for this reason that steel alone is used fur making 
Aitiflcial magnets. 

37. The most simple way of communicating 
magnetism to a steel or iron rod, is to riili this 
cud with a magnetised bar, gliding one of the 
poles of the bar along the rod through its whole 
length, and repeating several times this operation 
in the same direction. Suppose ihe pole in con- 
tact ^ith i}^e rod to be the boreal pole of ihe bar : 
tile action of that pole attracts the austral fluid of 
the rod, and repels Uie boreal fluid ; whence it 
results, that the part of the rod in contact with 
t^e bar, tends incessantly to the austral state of 
Utiguetism, and when the bar reaches the extre- 
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niity, and is then taken away, the part It has 
quilted is in that fame state of magnetism, 

38. During its motion tin- hiir acted at th*^ 
same time on cm Uprirt, at a C';rtain distance, t«» 
lepcl the boreal fhiiil ; hut in proportion as it 
advanced towards th»» cxtr#*mity where its nio^ 
tion was to end, it destroyed the i flVct of tliaC 
action in the points it approached, and nnd^; 
them pass to the austral state of iiia!;fi( lisiu ; 
whence it follows, that at the termination of lu 
motion, the parts situated within a certain hmit 
of the extremity which it cam'* to qnit 
austral magnetism, and the ulterior parts, sitnat- 
4‘d towards the oppo.site extremity, have acquir- 
ed boreal inatrneiism ; and accordingly, when 
the rod shall afterwards he left to itself, tlic two 
fliiids,to answer to the conditions of equilibrium, 
w'ill he distributed in such a manner that all that 
half over which the bar last passed, will jiossess 
austral magiicttsin, and tlic other half boreal 
magnetism. 

39. If a new friction he giv<*n in the same di- 
rection as h'foro, it will partly diminish the effect 
of the preceding, and parity increase it ; and so 
long as the second effect shall prevail over the 
first, the rod will continue to acquire magnetism. 
B«it thi.s augmentation of rhe magnetic virtue will 
he so extremely limited, that aftcT a few strokes 
the coinniiiiucation of magnetism will cease. 

•10. The mclhort of double contact, invented 
by Mitchell, is tnueii more advantageous. It is 
this: Take two uiagnetic bars, B, S, (fig. iQ), 
and raise them vertically at a short distance from 
each other, so that their opposite poles, A, B, 
may correspond. In tins situation make them 
glide from one end to the other, backwards and 
forwards alternately, along the rod, B' .A, that 
is to he magnetUed, taking care that they riev'cr 
pass beyond either extremity of the rod. After a, 
few strokes, when the bars are near the ni'ddle of 
the rod, take them away in tlicir perpendicular 
direction to the rod. The result of this operatimip 
is to place each extremity (if the rod in the con- 
trary state to that of Die inferior pole of the bar, 
situated towards that extremity'. 

41. To understand the rffect of this methiHl, let 
us consider first, what passes in the part of the 
rod answering to the interval between the centres 
of action a' and // of the inferior poles, the only 
ones^ which have any very perceptible influciicV 
0 X 1 the result. It is easy to perceive, that each 
molecule of the austral fluid, sucli as compre- 
hended ill that intermediate part, is attracted 
from left to right by the boreal eentre of action 
h\ and repelled in the same direction, by the 
austral eentre of action o'. On the contrary, 
each molecule, m, of tlie boreal fluid is attracted 
from right to left, by the cent re o', and repelled 
in the same direction by the eentre h'. These ef- 
fects are contrary, as fara.s a certain point, from 
the iiifliienee whi<-h the barsexiut «»n the ulterior 
jiart- ; for example, tlie bar S repels towards the 
right the miilcciila*, y, of the boreal fluid which 
arebihind it, while it repels from right to left 
those which arc before, in the interval between 
the centres. But tlie first repulsion is in a great 
nica.mie destroyed by the contrury attraction of 
the vther bar R, on the .same molecnla^ ; so that 
fivery thing being eonnter-halaneed, the opera- 
tion goes on incessantly towards its object, which 
is, ill general, to produce austral magnetism in 
the Iialf of the rod situated to the right, oud bo- 
real magnetism in the opposite lialf. The pre- 
cautRn that is observed at the end of tlie opcra« 
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♦Ion, of tnkinfC ftwny Iho, bars when at Iho mulille 
el’llie rod, tmiils to favour the syinimdricai distri- 
bution of the fluids in tlie two halves of thr rod 
U'hoii left to itself. 

A consideration presents itself here rela- 
tive to the distance rt'<)iiisite lietMeen the bars, 
that their actions may have the irrentcst possible 
influence on the principal eflect, that is to say, 
on that which is produeed in the space intercept- 
ed between tbose. bars. The determination of 
this distance depends upon the Indi^ht of the 
centres of action, o', //, abi»\e the bar. A', H', 
which receives the niii#;iietie virtue. To under- 
stand this, suppose tliat the bars, bcin.? at a dis- 
tance from each other, liave their centres of ac- 
tion in it h (fig. 1 1), and tiint A' ft' he still the 
body tliat was to be iiia^iietiHod. }'’or tJie yrcaler 
simplicity, let us coniine our atti^ntion to the re- 
pulsive action of the ceiitr«* A on a particle, iw, of 
the horcul fluid contained in the liar A' 11'. 'I’Jiis 
action being directed nbinpiily, with respect to 
the length of the bar, which is tlie direction in 
wliicli tiic fluid must be impel led to arrive at B', 
it decomposes itself into tw'O other actions : one, 
aiisnenngto hp, perpendicular to A' II', is nuga- 
tory as to the proposed effect; the other corres- 
puuding with h r, drawn parallel to A' 11' till it 
meets m r, perpendicular to the line joining the 
two centres ; and this second force alone* contri- 
butes to the motion of the particle towards 11'. 

Now, on the one hand, the line hr increases in 
proportion as the angle hm.a is less iveute, or, 
which is the same thing, in proportion as the two 
bars arc farther from each other ; hut at the 
fi.nme time, the intensity of the action of b diiiii- 
iiishc.s, by reason of the greater distance between 
that <*entre and the molecule iw. Suppose this 
distance to he nothing, the action represented liy 
hr will vanish; on the contrary, suppose it infi- 
nite, the intensity of the force h will become yero 
in its turn, 'fherc is tiu refore, with res[ieet to 
Ihe angle A ni a, a certain mean measure, giving 
for the real force the greatest possible value. 
iEpiiius, who su])poicd that the action of the 
magnetic forces followed the inverse ratio of the 
simple distance, found that the angle h m a, in 
the case of a maximmn, was a light angle ; but if 
the real law be established, that is, the law which 
follows the inverse ratio of the square of the dis- 
Innoc, wc sliall have 70** 31' 44 'for the measure 
of the angle in cpiestion. 

Suppose, for example, that the bars emplo5''cd 
in tins experiment were in the same state as the 
steel wire of which we have before spoken (30), 
which was 67 *.5 centimetres in length, having the 
eentres of action 22 -A millimetres from the cx- 
trt^mities; to obtain the maximum of action, the 
bars must be placed at the respective distance of 
32 millimetres. 

43. A^.piniis, in the method of double contact, 
hns followed a diflerent process, by inclining the 
bars in a contrary way, as is represented in fig. 
12, so that each shall make a small angle ^ 
abont IS or 20 degrees with th^ bar A' B', By 
thta mode of operating, he supposes two things to 
be iibtained : first, that the centitis of action, 
a', ?/, which were raised to a certain height abovo 
the surface of the bar A' B', when the bars which 
acted upon it were in a vertical position, are in 
the present case much nearer to it, and their a<y 
tion becomes in con sequence much more effica<4 
cious. Secondly, the interval between the oen» 
tres of action being greatly augmented in conae* 
quenca •f the very obtuse angle which the ban 


make with each other, this new ricriimst2mc4 
widen** the limits bciwecn which the enectof tbo 
enii'.piniig fiu’ces was <‘ompreshed, and proportion* 
ally lav ours the activity of those forces.* 1 

But these iulvuntugos were in a great measure 
hahiiKvd hy ^he iiicoiivenictice which attcndoil 
the operation, or frequently prcidiiring in the 
bar A' b' cnnscqiiciit points, whose action, though 
slight to the senses, was nut to be neglected ; 
especially when the iiecdhis of mariners* com- 
passes were iii tpicslion, their pcrh^ctioii partly ' 
depeiidiiig on their pi>les.. To comprehend tliis 
iiM‘onv ciiicn»*e, h't us .suppose that the bars A H 
111 moving froni A' to l>' are at the inicidlc of the 
bar A' It', Let r r he a jierpciidicular let fall 
from the cciitie of action of A on this last 
bar, V inoicciilc, s, of the boreal tliiid situated 
to the rigid to tins perpendicular is stroii'-dy 
sidicited to approach it, by virtue of the action 
of the two bars A B ; hut At the* same time a ' 
mole<‘ule, s', of the same fluid situated the 
left ot till* same perpendicular i> attracted in iin 
opposite direction, and thi.s action is no longer 
sensibly destroyed hy tin; roiitrary force of the 
ceiitri* A', as in the case where the bars A B arc 
Mtuated vertically. Now it may happen that 
the fluid, s, shall he so acciiinulated in the 
space it occupies, that when llic motion of the 
two bars shall ullerwards be continued, the coer- 
cive force of tin* bar A' B' shall permit them 
only to repel hack again towards B' a part of tlio 
same fluid. There will cnusc qiieiitly ho formed 
III the space s s' a boreal pole, which in it-> turn 
will give use to an austral pole in thi* next sp.ictt 
situated towards B', and thus will iiitroducc into 
that space a kind ol pcrtiirhating fori'i* in regard 
to that of the extremity B'. 

To remedy thi.s iiiconv cnience, Coulomb, bav- 
iiig plaecd the two burs A B on tlie middle of tlic 
bar A' B', iiiidiuing them .'is /T.piniis did, draws 
them ill eoiitraiy directions to each other, till at 
a simall distance from their respective extremi- 
ties, and then begins the friction anew, uIw'avs 
proceeding from the middle. By this method 
the forces of Uie ceiitrc.s, a' being mnic divid- 
ed, without ceasing to be conspifing forces, ni> 
longer jiruduce those accumulations of fluid 
whence consequent points result. , 

41. To obtain two bars strongl}' magnetised, 
four arc taken all equal and similar to each 
other, of which tw'o at least should have a cum- 
meiiccment of niagnetisin. The first two are 
placed parallel to each oilier, as M, N, (fig. 13), 
and against their extremities two parallclopipeds, 

* The method of double touch, or double con- 
tact, Iras first published by Mr. Canton, who 
availed himself of the ingenious experiments of 
Mr. Mitc'hell of Cambridge, to whom the disco- 
ver)’^ is justly ascribed by Haiiy. The method 
here attributed to ^pinus, is due to Anthenume, 
and was described in his memoir 9ur le§ Aimans 
artificielSf 1736. According to Professor Robi- 
son, the great advantage of tliis method is the 
regularity of the magnetism which it produces. 
We never find more than two poles ; and when 
the bars are hard and of uniform texture, the 
polarity is very little diffused, and seemingly 
confined to quite a minute space at tli#) very ex- 
tremities of the bar; which is n prodigious advan- 
tage in point of strength. Tiiis method too, ap- 
|>ears the only one, by which tvyo bars can be im- 
pregnated joined end to end, considering them of 
one bar. 
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T, Ty of soft iron are appliofl^ the whole formini' 
a ivciaiigtilar fii^ure. The two bars, W, S, whirli 
arc already in a niaj^uctic state, arc tlicii used, 
to coniiiiuuicatc the same v trine to one of the 
first bars, as M fur c.xatiipU., following; the 
method of yl*lpiniis, or, if it be preferred, that of 
Coulomb. This bar acquires poles, llie positions 
of which arc indicated by the (iirure, and alreatly 
the other bar N, by virtue of the lommunicatiou 
that is established betwc'm it and the bar M, by 
• tlie ititerniediatioii of contacts, rKcei^es itself a 
commencement of initgiictisiri ; and it is easy to 
Conceive, that each of ils poles corresponds to 
'the contrary pole of the bar M, as may also be 
ieen by the figure. After a certain number of 
itroke'i, the bur M is turned, without changing: 
the disposition of its poles, and the operation is 
repeated on the otlvn- surface. Similar frictions 
•re succe^si^ely given to the two surfaces of the 
fiar N, taking care to reverse the jiobitions ol the 
poles of the bars It, S, because Hiom: of the liUi N 
are tbeiiiHelves situated in u eontraiy d'veeliuii to 
the poles of the bar ]M. This d me, the bars R, S, 
•re substituted for the bars INJ, S, and the la.st 
are used to augment the \iitue of the others, 
When the commuiiieatioii of maiiiietisin is sup- 
posed to have at, tamed its greati bt extent, those 
liars which wtre las', subjected to frntiunaic 
referred, to magnetise steel needles, and other 
odics of the same nature. 

'J’hccflect of tins operation is favoured by mak- 
ing the other tw'o burs concur us niixdiaiy iiieaiis 
In producing it. In that case, tliosi* bars are 
directed on one and the same line, as represented 
in fig. 14, at a less distance tlian the length of 
the needle that is to be iiiagnetiseil, and the 
ttecdle has given to it the po^'itiuri n h, aii^weiiiig 
to the interval between the two bars, so as to rest 
upon them by its extiemities. 

If the bars M, N, (fig. 13), bad already a cer- 
tain degree of magiietisiii, it is evident that they 
dught previously to be placed in their lespcctiVe 
positions analogous to those which the figuie re- 
presents, where the poles of difl'ereut names cor- 
respond on the same side. 

45. Suppose that the bars M, N, were in some 
iray or other to be kept in an invariable position, 
relatively to themselves and to one of the con- 
tacts T, and that, having suspended this appa- 
ratus vertically, so that the point at which it is 
field may be on the side of the fixed contact, 
Ihcrc were to be placed on the side of the other 
^ntact a piece of soft iron with a hook below it, 
like that represented underneath the magnet P S 
(fig. 15.). By suspending difierent bodies to this 
fiook, wc shall be able to ascertain the weight 
Hie magnet is capable of bearing by virtue of its 
attractive force. It is upon this principle that 
artificial magnets are constructed ; all tlie difie- 
rence is, that for the bars M, N, two bundles of 
thin steel laminae arc substituted, which, having 
before been magnetised separatelj", are then so 
United, that they might in each bundle be con- 
tiguout by the poles of the same name. Cuiilornb 
lias formed magnets of this kind that weighed 
•bout ten kilogrammes, or twenty pounds, and 
of which the power was equivalent to a weight of 
•bout fifty kilogrammes, or a hundred pounds. 
In mall magnets the projiortimi between the 
^eiglU of the apparatus and that of the charge is 
greater. Ingenhousz cites an instance of one of 
these small magnets that supported more than a 
%Mikedr times its own weight, and adds, that Dr. 


Knight told him the weight might have been ex- 
tended much farther. 

4G. The name of armour is gi\eu to the plates 
of soft iron applied to iiaiinal magnets at the 
places ot the poles, and that cotiti.bute cither to 
pn*serve their virtue, or e\fu to increase il. 
PreMonsly to arming a nun;iitt, it is shaped like 
the reet.uigub'ir para llclopi pud I* S (fig. 15.) ; si> 
that if wc* coiieeive.i jjiaiie passing at t;qual dis- 
tance from the two opfiosite surfaces, and 
parallel tti those siiifaci's. tin* two halves inter- 
cepted hy this plane will be in two difierent states 
of magnetism, like those of a magnetised bar. 
Each armour, / h or f' has the form <»f a 
carpeiitcrN square, of which one of the branches, 
f J'\ which is longer than the (>ther, and is calltd 
the Ivy of the armour, is applied to one of the 
surfat.'es we have mcntioiir-d ; and the other 
branch, h h\ which m tlu* ybof of the armour, i.<i 
applied to the adjoining siii-faci*, whieh may be 
Considered as the base of the pnralli*lo))iped. Of 
this base the armour covers only a space a few 
nnlliinetres in length. 

J.et us now analyse the cATect of tlie armour 
which answ ers, for example, to the pole B of the 
m.a.giiet. The force of this pob^ acts so a.s to de- 
compose the natural iliiid of the nriiiour; it at- 
tiacts the austral fiuiil in the parts of the sub- 
staiiee of the armuui luan'Stthe loadstone, and 
ri'pels tlu* boreal fluid in the p.arts must remote ; 
and as ii acts inucii more efiicacioiisly on the 
leg/, the austral fluid will m pit fere nee pour 
it.'.olf into the suiislanet* of that leg, nud the boreal 
fiiinl will be driven bac k in great fiieastirc into 
the foot /i, ns iiiiicli bv the action ol the magnet, 
as by the mutual repulsive foicc of its own mole- 
culu^. 

The foot of the armour will accordingly ac- 
quire the kind of n).)gu(*iisui wliii ii exists in the 
corresponding part ol the inaguot, that is to sav , 
boreal inngnetism. Hy a similar mode of rea- 
soning we may prove, that contrary eflects Lake 
place with regard to t)»e other armour. 

Now the leg acts in its turn, by an austral mag- 
netism, on the boreal pole of the magnet, to at- 
tract there a new fluid ; an cflect that is but 
weakly balanced by the oppobitc* action of the 
foot of the armour, which is at a greater dis- 


# Among artificial magnets, those which arc 
bent into a form resembling a htirse-shoe, so that 
the two ends nearly meet, and therefore called 
horse~9hoe mayuetSj are reckoned compara- 
tively very powerful. To render such a shaped 
piece magnetic, ]»1ace a ]>air of magnet. sed bars 
against the einls of the hurso-shoe, with the south 
end of the bur against that of the hursc-bhoe 
which is intended to be the north, and the north 
end of the bar to that which is to be the south ; 
the lifter, of soft iron, to be i>lai ed at the oilier 
end of the bars. Also rub the surfaces of the 
liorsc-shoe with the ptiir of bais dispust*d like the 
legs of compasses when a little open, or with 
another horse-shoe m.ignet, turning the poles 
properly to those of the proposed magnet ; and 
being careful that these bais never touch the 
cuds of the straiglit bars. 'J o pre\ eut a sudden 
separation of the bars from the horse- shoe, which 
w'oiild considerably diminish tlu* force of the 
latter, slide on the lifter, op support, to the end 
oflbe horse-shoe magnet, but in siicli a niariuer 
that it may not touchthc bars; they may then hr 
taken away, and the support slid to its place. 
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.tanrc. TJy n necrssary oonscnuenfft the iViot will 
■i qiiirc an iiiorcMst; of furcn ; and it is, in 
lal, to tins coinbiiiatiuii of r(,*Lii>iocal artioiis tli:^ 
tlic* advanta;j;o is to be uscniu'fl whieli the armour 
/M>sse^si‘S of giving iit-w a<aivily to th»J force that 
loadstones have received from naliirc. 

'I’hc leg of the armour ought to !>c of such a 
degree of thickness, that it might iicithi r he di- 
iniiiished nor increased without incoiivenieiiee ; 
lor if it he so thin, that the adjacent pole of the 
magnet would be eapuhle of attracting to iL a 
new quantity of fluid, as in the case of Ua being 
thicker, it would not produce its wiioh* cik-ct. 
Ou the other hand, if its tlnckm ss greatly ex- 
ceeded the limit to which the lluid attracted hy 
the nearest pole might extend itself^ the other 
iiuid repelled hy the sairic pol4‘, passing in ])urt 
into tlie remainder of the iinckiicss, would pro- 
duce tlicre a iiMgrirlisni similar to that of the 
jtiaTne pole, and of wliich tlie n .j^'tom oii that pole* 
W'uuid oppose itself to the piiiieipiil clVeet. 'I’here 
is tlicreforc, a certain degree of thickness that 
l^ives, relatively to the leg of the armour, the 
inaxitnnm of magnetism, contrary in kind to that 
ot the adjacent pole, and rclativelv to the loot 
the niaximum of magnetism similar to liiat of the 
Bitme pole. The artist who would direct the con- 
Btriiction of the urinour, so as to give the greatest 
possible perfection to Ibe magncl, iiiiist asi'ortain 
flint degri'e ; which h<; can only <)o by trials — as 
it were, hy continual grupiiigs in the daik, 

Kircher, in his book di Mugiietc, says, that 
the best way to arm a loadstone, is to dull a hole 
through it, from pole to poll*, m which is to be 
jilueed a steel rod of a moderate length : this rod^ 
lie assorts, will take up more weight at the end, 
than lli'e sfoiio it*«e 1 f when armed in the common 
way; and (lassi-iidus, a‘» well as Cahscus, pre- 
Bcrihe tlie same way of urining. lint Musclicii- 
hroek found hy repeated trials, that the usual 
armour, sueh as described by cnir author, is fur 
preferable to Kircher*.s; atul iiidct d instances are 
nuthcntically recorded, in which sucli an armour 
lias multiplied the natural intensity of the load- 
stone, a hundred, or even a hundred and fifty 
limes. 

JMaonetism (Animal.) See Animat. 

Maonktism o/ the J£nrtii, is that which is in- 
dicuted hy the polarity uiid inclination of the 
magnetic needle, and has been a fruitful source 
of speculations. 

It could not be that a phonomenon so general, 
and so interesting and important as the natural 
]»«»larity of inugnetie bodies would be long known 
without exciting euriosit}' about its caiisi*. Ac- 
cordingly the philosophers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speculated much about it, and ciitcrtaiocd 
a variety of ojiinioii, if that can be called an 
opinion whicli can hardly he said to express a 
thought. We have in Marsigli Ficino a short no- 
ticc of many of these opinions, i^omr maintained 
that the needle was directed by a certain point in 
the heavens, as if that were saying more than 
that it always pointed one way. Others, with 
inure appearance of rcasuiiing, ascribed the di- 
rection to vast magnetic rocks. But all this was 
without giving thernsehes the trouble of trying 
to ascertain what situation of such rocks would 
produce the direction that is observed. Fracas- 
tori was, if we mistake not, the lirst who thought 
this trouble at all necessary; and he observes 
very sensibly, that if those rocks are supposed to 
he in any place yet visited by navigators, and if 
tliey act as loadstones do (a circamstaace which 


he says muHt be adinittccl, if^wr attempt to ea* 
plain), the direction of the needle will be very 
dillcri'iit from what wc know it to he. He there*' 
iuic places them in the iTiacce*«sihle polar regionSf 
iuit not in the very pole. TMoiiiiuii, the disco- 
verer of tlie dip of the niuriiicr’s needle, or of the 
true magnetic direction, was naturally Jed hy his 
discovery to conceive thcdirccriiig c.uise as placed 
ill ihe earth ; hceause the north point of the nee- 
dle, III cveiy part of liurope, points very bn 
belli w the hori/.ou. But although he calls ihc 
treatise in winch he aiinoinices his disi'oveiy tin* 
jN'ci', Attractive, ho doi s not express liimsdf 
siippiisiiig ibc needle to be attracted by any point 
wiLiijii Die earrb, but only that it. is always di- 
reeled to tiuit point. 

It IS l<» l>r. (.lilliert of robbester that we ow’e 
the opinion now uiiiiersallv adinitt(*d. that lua*.. • 
iietie polarity a part of ibe i oii.stitution of this 
globe. Norman had, not long before, di'icovercil, 
that if a steel ncedli^ be vcr\ exactly bakincecl 
on a horizontal axis, like the beam of a coiunioii 
balance, so that it wmiUl retain any position 
given it, and if to be then touched with a mairnct, 
and placed on its axis in the niagiietic meridi.iri, 
it is no longer in cquilihno, but (at London) Ihe 
north point ol it will dip or 7 d deuroes bi-low 
the horizon. He did not, lunvei er, putiiish Ins dis- 
covery till he had oliiamed inforiiiation how it 
.stood in other parts ot the world. TJie ditVi ronec» 
in the. variation in dilVercnl places natiuallv sug- 
gested the neci'ssity of thi.s li> him. Being u 
maker of manner’s eoni}Misses, and teacher of na- 
vigation 111 T.onduii, he had the fairest op}ir>rtL?ni- 
tics that could be dcKircrl, by furnishing dipping 
needles lo such of llie navigators, his scholars, as 
ho knew most able to giv<? him good information. 
And the accounts which he receiveil made Ins dis- 
covery, when aniiouneed lo the world, a v< ry 
complete thing; for the commanders of sliifis en- 
gaged in long voyages, and particularly to China, 
inioriiied liiin that, in the v iciiiily of the equator, 
his dip]>iiig needles remained parallel to the hori- 
zon, hut that ill coming toward the north pole, 
the north cud of the needle was depressed, and 
that the smitli end dipped in like manner at tlie 
Cape of Hood Hope, and in the Indian Ocean ; 
that the needle gradually approached the hori- 
zontal position as the ship approached the equator, 
but that ill coming to the north of it at Batavia, 
the north point again dipped, and at Canton was 
several degrees below the horizon. 

On these authorities, Norman boldly said that, 
in tile equatoreal regions, the needle was horizon- 
tal, and that cither end dipped regularly ns it ap- 
jiroaelied either pole ; and that in the poles of 
the earth, tin* needle was perpendicular to the 
lionzun. He therefore announeed this as a dis- 
covery, not only singularly curious, but also of 
immense importance; fur by means of a dippmg 
needle the latitude of a ship at sea may be found 
W'lihout seeing the sun or stars. 

J)r. Gilbert, comparing this position of the 
compass needle with the positions which he had 
observed small needles assume in his numerous 
experiments in relation to a magnet, as we have 
described at great length, was naturally led to 
the notion of the earth’s being a great loadstone, 
or as containing one, and that this arrsngedothe 
dipping, or, in general, the mariner’s needle, in 
the same manner as he observed a great magnet 
arrange a small needle poised on its pivot. He 
therefore composed his Physiologia Nova dec 
IdagnetCf et de Tellurc luagno Magnete ; in which 
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notices so many J>ointii of resemblance to the nlous principle, by which we can make a dippinf 
directive power of a nia^ict, that the point bcemti needle which will give a very accurate obscrvatioiir 
no longer to admit of any doubt. Dr. Gilbert's on shore; niid being so easily oxcciitcd, it dc- 
theory may be thus expressed : serves to be generally known. Let a dipping 

All the phenomena of natural magnetism are needle be made in the best manner that can be 
analogous to what we should observe, if the earth done by u workman of the plae.', and balanced 
s were a great magnet, having its poles near the with some care before impregnation, so that we 
poles of the earth’s equator, the north pule not may be certain that when touched it will take 
far from Baflin’c Bay, and the south pole nearly nearly the true dip. Touch it, and observe the 
ill the opposite part of the globe. A dipping dip. Destroy its magnetism, and tlien alter ila 
•needle, under the influence of this great inaguei, balance in such a manner that, wiiboiit any mag- 
must arrange itself .in a plane •which passes nctism, it will arrange itself in the inclination of 
llirough the poles of the magnet, the position of the observed dip. Now touch it agtOin, giving it 
which plane is indicated (at least nearly) by the the same poles as before. It is plain that it will 
ordinary compass needle; and it will be inclined now appioacli exceedingly near indeed to the tru» 
to tlic horizon so much tlie more as we recede dip, becaiise its want of perfect equilibrium dc- 
tVom the equator of the great magnet. ranged it but a fi!W degrees from the proper di- 

This opinion of Dr. Gilbert was not less inge- rcetion. If tins second observation of the dip 
iiioiis than important ; anil if firnilv established, should differ several degrees from the first, by the 
• it furnishes a complete Uieory t»f all the pheno- inaccurate first forni-ition of tlie iieedit*, it will bo 
inena of magnetism. But obsirvations were proper to repent the operaiit»n. \ ery rarely 
neither sufTieiently numerous in the time of Dr. mdeod will the third observation of the dip vary 
Gilbert, nor sufbcientlv accurate, to enable that from the truth half a degree. 

great genius to assign tlie position of this great Mr. Bernoulli makes this simple contrivance 
magnet, nor tli^ laws of its action. 'Die tlieorj'^ answer the purpose ot an universal nistruniciit, 
\i’a.s ehiefiy founded on the ])heiiomena of ihe m the following ingenious manner. A very light 
, dipping needle; phenomena vhieh might have hr.-iss graduated circle fixed to one side of the 
been unknown for ayes, h ul the first notice of needle, conreulne with it« axis, and thi wliolc „ 
them fallen into any otin r bands Hum NormanS. balanced as nicely as possible before iinpregna- 
'J'lie.y are not, bke tiitjse of variation, wliieh iiiighf tioii. A very light ind(‘X is t. cn fitteil on the axis, 
be made by any •^ador 'J liny leqiiire tor their so as to turn i.ither ‘«’ii!Hy on it. 'I’his will destrov 
cvliihition a dipi’inr' iieodle, and the attention to the cqiiilihrimii of the needle. If the needle hai 
I iieoinsfanees which can oi-eur onlv to a nritlu*- boen iiiHile with nerfecT accuracy, and perfectly 
jiKiliei.in. A dipping im die to this day not- balaiwtl, tli*. ruldmon of this index would caiisft 
ttitlj.staniliiig all om iinpro\cmeiit^ in the arts, jr abvay-' to setlle with the index perpendicular to 
*ine of Ihe most delieale and ditbeult I i‘‘k‘< that the bori/oii. v luilcver degree of the circle it may 
an Jiittruineiit inakereari lake in Iriiid, and a good chance to poinl a!. Hut as Ibis is scarcely to he 
rtiu (aiiiiol he bad for less tlian twenty gmiieas. expected, sOt tlu* index at various degrees of the 
\\ e aie confident that sncli as even Norman could cnele, and note what inelniation the unmagiictic 
makeweie far inlciior to wli.il .are now made, needle takes for each place of the index, and rc- 
.^inl quite iinlii toi use :it sea wliile the ship is cord tlieiri nil in a table. Suppose, for example, 
under sail, although llicv iiiav he tolcraldy exact that when the index is at oO, the needle inciines 
for the oliscrvaLion of the dip in any iiort; and from the horizon. If in .any place we observe 
we presume that it was such ohsi-rvations only that the nei’dle ^ rendered magnetic b} lying bc- 
that Norman confided in. Our readers will tween lwf» strong magnet^), having the index at 

readily <*onccive the difbeullv of poising a needle OH, inclines 40“, we may ht; certain that this is 
with such a perfect coinenlenec of its centre of ihe dip at that place; for the needle is uot de- 
irravity and axis of motion, and peifcct ronndness ranged by the magnetism from the position which 
*of this axis, that it shall remain in any position gravity alone would give it. ^ wc generally 
that is given it. Add to this, that a gram of dust, know something of the dip tint is to l;e c.xpectc-d 
invisible to tlu nicest eye, getting under omc side m any place, we must set the index accordingly, 
of this axis, may be sufliciont for making it assume If the needle does not shew the t :pecti d dip, alter 
another position. It must also be a difliciiJt the position of the mdi'v, and again observe the 
matter to preserve this delicate thing, so as that dip. See wlu tberthis se<-ond position of the index 
no change can happen to it. Besides, all this and this dip form a pair whiv*li is m the tabic. If 
must be performed on a piece of tempered steel they do, wc have got the true dip. If not, w’c must 
which we arc certain has no magnetism. Where try another position of the index. Noticing 
ran this be got, or what can assuv us agaimH whether the agi cement of this last pair be greater 
magnetism ? Nor is there less difficulty in making or lcs«; than that of the former pair, we learn 
the obs(‘rvation.s without great risk of error. If whether to change the posif-on of the index iiithc 
the needle, moveable only in a vertical piano, be .same direction .‘is before, or in the opposite. The 
iiotsetiii the plane of a magnetic meridian, it will late Dr. Robison had a dipping noedle of this 
always dip too much. At T/mdon, where the kind, made by a person totally unacquainted 
magnetic direction is inclined 73® to the horizon, with the making of philosophical instrument^, 
if it be in a plane 20® from the magnetic meridian. It was used at l.oith,*at Croi stadt in Russia, at 
it will stand almost perpendicular; for it is easy Scarborough, and at New Ydik, and the dip in- 
to see, by the mechanical resolution of forces, dicated by it did not in any single trial differ 1 i 
that it will take the position which brings it degrees from other trials, or troiii the dip ob- 
pe^est to tlie true magnetic direction. This, we served by the finest mstrumeots. He tried it 
think, is confirmed by several of Norman’s and himself in J,eith Roads, in a rough sea ; and does 
other old observations of dip. 'i’hcy are much not think it inferior, eitlier m certainty or dis- 
greater tlian they have been since found in the pitch, to a needle of the most elaborate construc- 
«§ame places. tiJii. It is worthy of its most ingenious author, 

Mr* Danipl Bernoulli has given a very inge* ai.d of the public notice, because it can be made 
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for a moderate expence, and tiieroforc may be the 
means of multiplying the observations of ilie dip, 
arliich are of immense consequence in the theory 
of magnetism, and for givtng us an accurate 
knowledge of the magnetical constitution of tins 
globe. 

This knowledge is still very imperfect, owing 
to the want of a very iiiimeruuR eollection of 
observations of the dip. 'J'hey are of more im- 
portance than those of tlu^ liori/ontal deviations 
from the incridi.m All that we can say is, that 
the earth acts on the mariner’s needle ns a great 
loadstone would do. But we do not think that 
the appcaraitt^es resomhic the efleets of wliat we 
would call a good loadstont*, having the regular 
magnetism of two vigorous poles. The dips of 
the needle in various parts of the earth seem to 
be such as would result from the action of an 
extremely irregular loHclstoiie, iiaviiig its poles 
exceedingly dill'used. J’lio increase of the dip, 
ns we recede from those places where the needle 
is horizontal, is too rapid to agree with the sup- 
position of two pules of constipated magnetism, 
whether wc suppose the iiiagiietic action in the 
inverse simple or duplicate lutio of the distanc es, 
unless the great terrestrial magnet he of much 
smaller dimensions tlian what some other ap- 
pearances oblige us to suppose. If there be four 
poles, as Dr. Halley imagined, it will be next to 
impossible to as'crtain the positions of the dip- 
ping nenile. ft will be a tangent to one of the 
seconclary magnetic curves, and these will be of 
a very intricate sjieeies. We cannot but con- 
sider the discovery of the magnetic constitution 
of this globe U.S' a point of very greni import- 
ance, both to the philusophcT and to society. 
Wc have considered it with some care ; hut hi- 
therto wc have not hecii able to form a syste- 
matic view of the appearances whi<*h gives us 
any satisfaction. The well informed reader is 
eiensihle, that the attempt by means of the ho- 
rizontal or vaiiation needle is extremely tedious 
in its application, and is very unlikely to suc- 
ceed i at tile same time it must be well under- 
stood. The two dissertations by Euler, in the 
nth and 22d volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Koyal Academy at Berlin, are most excellent 
performances, and give a true notion of the dif- 
ficulty of the subject. Yet, even in these, a 
circumstance is overlooked, which, for any thing 
wc know to the contrary, may have a very great 
effect. If the magnetic axis be far removed from 
the axis of revolution, as far, for example, as 
Mr. Churchman place.s it, the inagetic meridians 
will be (generally) much inclined to the horizon ; 
and we shall err very far, if wc suppose (as in 
Ruler’s calculus) that the dipping needle will 
arrange itself in the vertical plane, passing 
through the direction of the horizontal or varia- 
tion needle; or if ue imagine that the poles of 
the great mapict are in that plane. We even 
presume to think that Mr. Killer’s n.ssiimption of 
the place of his fictitious poles (namely, where 
the needle is vertical), in order to obtain a ma- 
nageable calculus, is erroneous. The introduc- 
tion of this circumstance of inclination of tlie 
magnetic meridians to the horizon, complicates 
the calculation to such a degree as to make it 
almost unmanageable, except in some selected 
situations. Portunatel 3 % they are important ones 
for ascertaining the places of the poles. But the 
investigation by the positions of tlic dipping 
needle is incoiiiparal»ly more simple, and more 
likely to. give us a knowledge of a multiplicity 
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of poles. The consideration of the magaetif 
curves (in the sense used in the present article)^ 
teaches us that wc are not to imagine the polee 
immediately under those parts of the surface 
where the needle stands perpendicular to the 
horizon, nor the magnetic equator to be in thos# 
places where the needle is horizontal ; a notion 
coinnioniy and plausibly ciitertamod. Unfortu- 
nately our most numerous observations of the dip 
arc not in places wlieie they arc the most instruc- 
tive. A series should be obtained, extending ' 
from Mew Zealand northward, acrt.»s the Pacific 
Ocean to Cape I'airw'catlicr on the west coast of 
North America, and continued through that part 
of the continent. Another scries should extend 
from the Cape of Good Hope, up along the west 
coast of Africa to the tropic of Cajuicorn ; from 
ibence across the interior of Africa (where it 
would be of great importance to mark the places 
of its horizoiitality) through Sicily, Italy, Dalma* 
tia, the east of (icruianx , the (iulph of BotJmia, 
Lapland, and the west point of Grei nland. 'I'hia 
would be nearly a plane passing through the 
probable situation of the poles. Another series 
should he made at right angles to this, forming a 
small circle, crossing the other near (Jape Kair- 
w'eatlier. 'J’his would pass near .lapun, through 
Borneo, and the west end of M’ew Holland ; 
also near Mexico, and a few degrees west of 
Kaster Island. In thi» place, and at Borneo^ 
the inclination of the magnetic plane to the Hori- 
zon would he considerable, but we cannot lind 
this out. It may, however, he diseovcred in 
atlier points of this circle, where the dip is con- 
sidenthle. Wehaie not room in this short ac- 
count to illustrate tlie advantages derived from 
these serieses ; but the rertecting reader will be 
very sensible of them, if he only supposes the 
great magnet to be accompanied by its magnetic 
curves, to whieh the needle is always a tangent, 
lie will then see that the first senes from New 
Zealand to Cape Fairweather, and the second 
from Cape Fairweather round the other side of the 
globe, being in one plane, and at very difl’erent 
distances from the magnetic axis, must contain 
very instructive positions of the needle. But wc 
still confess, that when we compare the dips al- 
ready known with the variations, they appear so 
irreconciJeable with the results of an uniform 
regular inaguetism, that we despair of success. 
Kvery thing seems to indicate a multiplicity of 
poles, or, what is still more adverse to all calcu- 
lation, an irregular magnetism with very diffused 
polarity. 

Much instruction may surely be expected from 
the observations of the Russian academicians and 
their eleves, who arc employed in sui^eying that 
vast empire ; yet we do not meet with a single 
observation of the dip of the needle in all the 
publications of that academy, nor indeed are there 
many of the variation. 

For want of such information, philosophers are 
extremely divided in their opinions of the situa- 
tions of the rnagnr'iic poles of this globe. Pro- 
fessor Krafft, in the 17th volume of the Peters- 
burgh Coiiimentaries, places the north pole in 
lat. 70. N. and long. 23. W. from London ; and 
the south pole in lat. 50. S. and long. 92. £. 

Wilcke of Stockholm, in his indicatMn chart 
(Steed, Mnn, tom. xxx. p. 216.), places the north 
pole in lat lb. N: near Baffin’s Bay, in the longi- 
tude of California. The south pole is in the Paci* 
fie Ocean, in lat. 70. S. 

Ckuxdijxuin plaov the sortb pole in let 69. 
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and lonp. i3j. W. a httU; way inlsiiul from Cape 
Fairwcathea i and tfee south pole in lut. .VJ. S. 
Iviig. lOti £. duchoutli from Ntiw Zealand. 

A planis)>hci'c by tin: Acadriiiy of S.-ic'iiocs at 
Paris fur iVfe’G, jilaccs tin; iiiagnotit* oqualor so 
as to intersect the cartb^s equator in long. 7>*, 

i^and from Ferro Canary Island, willi an 

inclination of Pi dcirrccs nearly, making it a 
great circle very nearly. But we are not iidorm- 
ed on what authority this done, and it does 
pot ageurd with manv observations of the dip 
which we have coUrclj^O from tlie voyag'-s of se e- 
ral British nnvjgatois, • and from some \oyage.<i 

-Jietwecn Stockholm and Canton. Mr. ChiiTjhiiian 
has given a skctidi of a plaiiispheie with linos, 
which may bt <Mlicd parallels of ihcdip. Those 
parts ot caeh parallel that have been ascertained 
by observation are marked by dots, so that we 
can judge of his iiutiiority for the whole coiistriie- 
^tion. It IS but a skcieli, but gi\es more synopti- 
cal information tlian any thing yet published. 
The magnetic rcpiator cuts the earth’s equator in 
long, lo, and l!h> E. troiii Greenwich, in an 
angle of nearly 17 degrees. The circles of 
magnetic inclination aie not parallel, being eon- 
siderahi}*' nearer to eaidi oilier on the short 
mendiaii than on its oppo<>it'‘. 'Fhis circumstance, 

• bring founded on observation, is one of the 
Strongest arguments fur the cxislenct of a magnet 
of tolerable regulaiity, as the eause of all tin* 
positions of till' coinpjss needle } for such mif.s'l he 
the positions of the cnclcb of equal dip il the 
axis of tins magnet is far leinoved fiuin the avksof 
rotation, and does not intersect it. 

M. liiot and Arrago, supposing the magnetic 
equator to he a great ciiclc of the teirestrial 
sphere, deterinnic tint the inrliu'ition of this 
plane to the ustronoiiiical eipuitor, is eipial ro 
12*2025 of the decimal ihvision (10 oK' of the 
Common division), and its oceiderilal node on 
that equator IS at 133-37 19 (120 2' o") longitude 
west from Paris, that is, a little beyond the con- 
tinent of America, near the Gallipagos, in tlie 
South sea; the oilier node is at t><i.G2Nl (.i9 .57' 
55") eastward of Pans, tlial is to say, in the 
Indian seas. 'J'he points where the axis of the 
magnetic equator pierces the earth’s surface, are, 
the northern point at 87*7975 (79 I' 1") of north 
latitude, and at .'3;J*3719 (30 2' 5") of longitude 
west from Paris, — the southern ])oint is situated 
in the same latitude south, and lGG*G28i (149 
57' 35'') of longitude east from Paris. It is re- 
markable that this determination of the magnetic 
equator agrees almost pirfectly with that given 
40 years ago hy Wilke and LciDonnier. Can it he 
by chance that these elements found so long ago 
should accord so well with Uiose determined from 
recent observations ? Or, does the inclination of 
the magnetic equator experience only very small 
variations, while all the oilier symptoms of terres- 
trial magnetism change so rapidly.^ Humboldt 
and Biot incline lo the latter opinion ; and tbi.s 
because the inclination of the magnetic needle 
has changed at Paris only 3^ during 60 years, and 
at London only 2® in 200 years, while the varia- 
tion of declination in the fatter period has been 
full 30 degrees. 

3. With respect to the intensity of the magnetic 
force in difterent parts of the eaith, these philoso- 
phorsihave*ascertained that it varies in liferent 
latitudes, its increase proceeding from tlie equator 
towards the poles. The needles of Humboldt’s 

* compass, which, at bis departure, gave at Paris 
345 oscillations iu 10 iniuutes, gave no more in 


Peru than 21 1 , anil it constantly varied in the 
same direction ; that is to say, the number of 
the oscillations always decreased by approaching 
the magnetic equator, and always incitiascd by 
advancing towards the north, 'riic dilVerence can 
neither he ascribed to a d.miiuition of magnetic 
force in the compass, nor to the ettects of heat 
or of time ; for after three year’s residence in 
the warmest countries of the earth, the same 
compass gave again in Mexico oscillations as 
rapid as at Pins. 

I'liere arc some unoiiialics, however, occasioned 
by local causes. 'I'liijs Biot having, in the sum- 
mer of 18G1, carried to the Alps the magnetic 
needle employed in one of his previous aerial 
excursions, he found that its tendency to return 
to the magiiotie meridian was constantly strongcr 
iii thosr* mountains than it was at Paris before 
his depaitur'*, and tba.; it had been sini'c hift 
return. This needle, which made at Pans 83*9 
oscill. tions in 10 minutes of time, gave oscilla- 
tions as below at the places mentioned, in the 
same interval of 10 minutes : viz. Paris, before 
departure, 83*9 ; Turin, 87-2; on mount Geii£vrc, 
88*2; Grenoble 87*4; Lyons, 87-3; Geneva, 
KG-5: llijon, 84*3; Paris, after his return, 8.3.9, 
It :q>pears to result from these observation* 
that the action of the Alps has a perceptible in- 
ti nonce on the intensity of the magnetic force, 
Jliiinholdt observed analogous ettects at the bol- 
tum of the Pyrenees, for instance, at Perpignan, 
li IS not improbable that they arose from the 
mass of these mountains, or the ferruginous mat- 
ters contained in tliciii : but whato\er may bo 
the cause, it is hence manife.st that the general 
aciioti of terrestrial niagin tismis sensibly inodiG- 
cd hy local circumstances, the diilerences of 
which may bo pt rceived m places very little dis- 
tant from each other. 

For more on tins suhjoct see the articles Dkcli- 
NATION, DiriMN'u &c. aiid the 2d volume 

of Hauy’s Natural Philosophy. 

MAGNIFI'ABLE. 11 . iSrom magnify.) Won 
thy to be extolled or praised. Lniifiual 
{Brown), 

MAGNl'FICAL. 1 a.{magniJicuK^ Latin.) 

MAGM'FICF.. j Illustrious; grand(i^i7.) 

MAGM'FlCr.NCE. s. [niagnijicentia^ Lat.) 
Grandeur of appearance ; %^\ctAour{Mi!ton), 

MAGNFFlCEN'r. s. {magnijicug^ Latin.) 
1. Grand iu appearance; splendid; pumpous 
{Addison). 2. Fond .of splendour; setting^ 
greatness lo show {Sidney). 

MAGNI FICENTLY, ad. (from magnifi 
cent.) Poirpoiisly; splendidly ((Trei*). 

MAGM'FICO. s. (Italian.) A grandee ot 
Venice {Shakspeare). 

MA'GN I FlEH . s. (from magnify.) 1 . One 
that praises ; an encomiast ; an extoller 
{Brown). 2. A glass that increases the bulk 
of any object. 

To MA' iNIFY. r. a. {magnificoy Latin.) 
1 . To make great ; to exaggerate ; to am* 
plify ; to extol {Bacon). 2. 'fo exalt ; to 
elevate; to raise in estimation (Afi/iow). S. 
To raise in pride or pretension {Daniel), 4> 
To increase the bulk of any object to the 
eye { Locke). 

M A'GN IT UD E. t. ( magnitudOy Latin.) I • 
Greatness; grandeur 2. Compa- 

rative baUk {Mewion). 
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lklAGNOLli\. In botany, a genuh of the 
class polyaiidria, order polygamia. Cal}X 
thrce-icaved ; petals from six to nine ; cup- 
Bulcs two-\alved, imbricate ; seeds berried, 
peunuluus. Nine species; chiefly natives 
of America ; a few of India. The following 
are the chief. 

1. M. G rand i flora; great mn;^noI in. Leaves 

} )erennial, < blong, a little waved; flowers 
arge, white ; petals ohovate. The plant 
rises eighty feel high, with a straight trunk, 
more than two feel m diameter, w ilh a regu> 
lar head. 

9. M. Nipetala. Umbrella-tree. Leaves 
lanceolate; <«utcr pelaU hanging down, ge- 
nerallv ten or eleven t) each corol, and white 
of colour, and fragrant. The plant rises 
from fifteen to twenty feet high wilh a sleii* 
der trunk, aud soft sptingy wood. 

3. M. Acuminata. >pear-shapcd magnolia. 
Leaves ovate, i^blong, pointed, green on 
both sides: dowers twelve white petals; 
wood yellow. 

4. M. Glauca. Small magnolia. Leaves 
elliptic, obtuse glaucous underneath ; petals 
obuvatc. It rises from ten to fifteen inches 
bigh, wilh a slender stem, the wtiod cf 
which is white and spongy. The flowers are 
terminal, white, and fragrant. 

MAGNONi (John), a French poet of the 
ITlh century, was for sonic time an advo- 
cate at Lyons. Me then became a dramatic, 
writer, but his pieces arc detestable. He 
formed the design of writing an Encyclo- 
pedia inverse, to make ten volumes; but 
this scheme was destroyed by the author’s 
being murdered by some thieves in 1 662. 

MAGNUS (Jobii), archbislu p of Upsal in 
Sweden, was born in 1488. lie greatly op* 
posed the reformation in Sweden, but find* 
mg his efforts ineffectual, retired to Home, 
where he died 1544. lie wr te a History of 
Sweden, and a History of the Archbishops of 
C^psal, both in folio. 

Magnus (Olaus), brother and .successor to 
the preceding, lie was at the Council of 
Trent, where he displayed considerable abi- 
lities. being a zealous catholic, he found 
it necessary to quit his native country when 
the protcslant religion was established, and 
died at Rome in 1655. His greatest work 
is a History of the Manners, Customs, and 
IVars, of the People of the North. 

MAGNY, a town of France, in the dc* 
partmeiit of Seine and Oise, 39 miles N W. of 
Paris. Lon. 1. 54. £. Lat. 49. 10. N. 

MAGODUS, among the Romans, in a 
name given to those players who sometimes 
acted the part of men, and sometimes of 
women: the word is derived from /uiayo;, 
ntagic^ and singer ^ and properly denotes 
those players who perft rined extraordinary 
feats and gestures. 

MAGOPHONIA, formed from ma- 

gus, and slaughter^ the name of a feast 
among the ancient Persians, held in memory 
of the expulsion of the Magians. 

MAGOT, in masiiology. Sec Smu. 
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MAGPIE, in ornithol gy. See Co av vs. 

MA HALEB. In botany, a name f r onf 
or two Ilf the species of Prunub, which see. 

M A HERNIA. In bolaiiy, a genus of the 
class pciitandria, order pentagynia. Calyx 
flve-toolhed ; petals five; nectaries five,^" 
united at the base, inversely heart-shaped, 
placed under the fliainents ; capsule live* 
celled. Nine species, all shrubs or shrubby 
lants of the Cape, and some (if theut very 
cartiful. 

MA HIE, or Bread-fruiHrae. Sec Arto- 

CARPUS. 

MAHO-Tree. a name given by some 
vvrilcrs to one or two species of Hibiscus j 
which sec. 

MAHOGANY-Tree. Fee Sweitenia. 

MAHOMET, or MOHAMMED, styled the 
Impostor^ was h rn in the reign of Anush ir- 
wau the Jiisl, emperor of Persia, ab >ut the 
end of Ihc 6l,h century (jf the Christian lera. 

He came into the world under some disad- 
vantages. His father Abd'allah was a 
younger s n f f Abd’almotalleh ; and dying 
very young, and in his father’s lifellme, 
left his widow aud infant son in very mean 
circumstances, his whole substance consist- 
ing hut of five camels and one Ethi pian 
shc-slave. Ahd’almotalleb was Ihereforo 
obliged to take care of his grandchild 
Mahoinct; which he not only did during 
his life, but at his death enjoined his eldest 
son Abu Taleb, who was brother to Abd'- 
allah by the same mother, to provide for 
him for the future : which he very affection- 
ately did, and inslrucled him in the busi- 
ness of a incrchaiit, which he followed ; and 
to that cud he look him into Syria when he 
was bul 1.1. He afterwards recommended 
him to Khadijali, a n«>ble and rich widow, 
for her factor ; in whose service he behaved 
himself so well, I hat h^' making him her hus- 
bahd she soon raised him to an equality with 
the richest in Mecca. 

After he began by this advantageonf 
match to live at his ease, it was, that he 
formed the scheme of estahlishing a new 
religion, or, as be expressed it, ot replant- 
ing the only true and ancient one pr< leBsed 
by Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and all the prophets, by destroying the gross 
idolatry into which the generality oi his 
Countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the 
corruptions and superstitions which the 
latter Jews and Cnristians had, as he 
thought, introduced into their religion, and 
reducing it to its original purity, which con* 
sisled chiefly in the worship of one only 
God, 

Before he made any attempt abroad, he 
rightly judged that it were necessary for him 
to begin with the conversion of his own 
he usehold. Having therefore retired with 
his family, as he had dune severHl tiiles be- 
fore, to a cave in mount Hara, he there 
opened the secret of his mission to his wife 
Kbadijah ; and acquainted her, that ^e 
angel Gabriel had just before appeared "*10 
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hud jtnt befert Afrpeared to biin» and told him 
that he wa# appointed the apostle of God : bt 
alto repeal^ to^ her a passw which he pre- 
tended nad been rerealed to him by the ministry 
of the wagAi with those other cfrcumstanees 
of thle firtt appeahmee^ which are related by 
Mahometan writers* Khadijah» or Ca- 
diga» received the news with great joy; swear- 
ing by him in whose hands her soul was, that 
she tmsted he would be the prophet of his na- 
tibn ; and iinmediately cominnntcated what she 
had heard to her cousin Warakah Hbn Naw- 
fad» who, being a Chrintian, could write in tHe 
Hebrew character, and was tolerably well 
versed in the scriptures; and he as readily came 
into her opinion, assuring her that the same 
angel who had fonnerly appeare<l unto Moses 
was now sent to Mahomet. The ftrsi over- 
tute the prophet made was in the month of 
Ramadan, in the 40th year of his age, which is 
therefore usually called the year of nia mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, he re- 
solved to proceed vigorously, though cautiously, 
in his bold design. ‘ Withdrawing himself, 
therefore, from the society of the dissipated, he 
bssumed a character of superior sanctity, gnd 
every morning retiring to a solitary cave near 
Mecca, he devoted the day to abstemiousness, 
and holy meditation. Well tutored in the arts 
of hypocri^, he, in his 40th year, assumed 
the title of the apostle of God, and gradually 
increased his fame and his followers by the aid of 
preteiKled visions. Though his doctrines were 
embraced at first only by his wife Cadiga, jind 
eight other dependants, yet in the fifth year of 
bit mission his followers increased to the num- 
ber of 39. Enemies, however, were not want- 
ing to oppose him ; and while some heaped on 
him the odious appellations of an impostor aud 
magician, others foresaw his rapid strides to the 
sovereign power. Mahomet, notwithstanding, 
overcame all opposition : in pmclaiming him- 
self the prophet appointed liy Gnd, tti propagate 
a new religion, ne flattered the pr^itdices qf 
nation ; aud among a people wnOiie climate 
is exposed to a scorching sun, he allured the 
imagmation by painting rivers of cooling waters, 
shaded retreats, luxnrious fruits, and all the 
aehsnat delights of the immaculate hoiiris, for 
the h^ppy .proselytes of his doctrine ; while he 
denounced against his enemies, not only dread- 
ful visitations in the present life, and exclusion 
from paradise, but a habitation in a continual 
fite. lurrounded with a black hot salt smoke, 
without the abltity of breathing any hut the 
most noxious heated air, and of drinking the 
most nauseous water. This was not announced 
as the figurative language of an impostor, but 
the proj^et deKvettdthem as the command of 
Godf, and produced occasionally various chap- 
ters, which had been copied from the archhres 
of heaven, brought down by the angel Gabriel. 
Whatever difficulties arose, were quickly re- 
removed Wihe condeapeiwion of the angel, and 
a fteidrtoiemtifin bom heaven on every 
gyilig obealion; to support the character of 
*]uhoRifet when the proaelytes demanded 
imiMm from a. prophet Who called hhpnself 
VII. * 


superior to Moses and to Christ, the impoilior de« 
dared, that God had sent Moses and Jmus widi 
mifacies, and yet that men would not obey thetOt 
and that therefore he had sent Mahomet in the 
last place, without miracles, to force them by the 
power of the sword to do his will. Thus com<« 
missioned by heaven, he refuserl longer to aii* 
awer questions, and when he found himsdf 
exposed to danger at Mecca, he left the city, 
and retired to Medina, where his doctrinea 
found a more friendly reception. This e%ent, 
which happened about the 1 6th July, 6^3, 
forms the celebrated era of the Mahometans, 
called the hegira, or flight from Mecca. At 
Medina, the prophet erected his standard; 
and as for 13 years before he had endeavoured 
to spread his doctrines by persuasion, he now 
propagated them by the swbrd. The two first 
years were employed in predatory excursions 
against caravans; but after exterminating se* 
%'eral of the tribes of ^rabia, he at last marched 
against Mecca, and after a battle, granted a 
truce to his enemies, by which he not only 
confirmed his power as a prophet, but assumed 
the title of sovereign over nis nation. He next 
turned his arms against Caibar, and after he 
had taken it by storm, he fixed his abode in the 
house of one of the principal men of the place, 
whose daughter placed before him a poisoned 
shoulder of mutton. The poison was so power- 
ful, that Basher, one of his attendants, died im- 
mediately; but the impostor himself, though he 
only taster! the meat, never fully recovered his 
strength, and perished thre^cars after in con- 
sequence of the fatal food. The accident might 
have shaken the faith of his followers, as the 
woman declared, that if he were a prophet, he 
would have known that the meat was |K>ibOii- 
ed; but Mahomet enforced the tenets of pre-^ 
desthiBtion in his favour. His next expedition 
was against Mecca, which bad broken the 
truce, and though defeated in one battle, he 
secured the victory ; and so exerted his |>owcr 
over tite neighbouring tribes, that in the lOlh 
year of the hegira hi< empire and hit religion 
had enslaved the whole of Arabia. As he had 


recommended to his followers a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he himself performed it, whilst his of- 
ficers were employed around in the destruction 
of heathen temples; and after instructing the 
various devotees which flocked from all parts 
of Arabia, he returned to Medina. It was his 
last journey; he soon after fell sick, the poison 
which three years before he had taken began 
to operate more powerfully, and afler a confine- 
ment of 13 days, the prophet died, A. D. 633, 
aged 62. He was buried in the same place 
where he died, in the chamber of the most be- 


loved of his wives, at Medina, where his re- 
mains are still preserved, and not in an irou 
co(Hu 8iis{>ended in the afir, between tw6 lodd* 
stones, as vulgarly reported. By Cadiga, Ma- 
homet hiril Ax children, one of whom only grew 
up, Fatima, but survived him only 60 davs. 
After the death Of Cadiga, the prophet, who 
hkd hhhorio been skttsfied wfth one wifi^, mar- 
ried srvM, and kept heiideia great number of 
conciibiMh By aone of his mves, who, ao* 
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cording to some, were 15, and according to 
others 21, he left issue j but of the^ten .who 
survived hiiii, Ayesha the daughter of Abu- 
beckcr, his successor, was the most beloved. 
So great was the influence of this celebrated 
female, that she prevented Ali, the husband of 
Fatiinarfrom succeeding to the throne, because 
he had revealed her incontinence to the pro- 
phet. The success of Mahomet's imposture 
during his life-time is not more astonishing 
than the permanent establishment which his 
doctrines have maintained over so great a part 
of the globe, during near 1200 years. The 
Koran, in wliich arc contained the tenets of 


his religion, is a compound of sublime truths, 
of incredible tales, and ludicrous e\ents, deli- 
vered in a pleasing, elegant, and nervous style. 
That Mahomet, who was illiterate, should 
compose a book, deservedly esteemed, a standard 
of elegance, without di\ine assistance, was 
considered ns impossible among his followers, 
and therefore they believed it to be the work of 
God. Mahomet, however, was assisted in the 
framing of his work by a Persian Jew, who 
was well versed in the learning of his country, 
and the laws of Moses; and by a Christian 
monk of the ncstorian sect. To the labours 
of these two men he was indebted for the com- 
))08ition of the koran, and. hence we trace the 
frequent allusions to the niosaical institutions, 
and the history of Christ. Thus he was en- 
abled to impose upon hia followers, by inter- 
preting various passages of the scriptures in his 
own favour, and by accusing the Jews and 
Christians of inutilation and interpolation, 
where he thought lie found his character ob- 
scurely delineated. By calling himself the 
comforter whom Christ had promised to his 
disciples, he mightily prevailed with the cre- 
dulous; and* ever}' true Mussulman believes, 
that several copies of the New Testament still 
contain an original text, which expressly fore- 
teU the corning of a prophet of the name of 
Mahomet. As Mahomet w^as subject to the 
falling sickness, he persuaded his disciples, that 
in those moments of suspended animation he 
accompanied the angel Gabriel in various 
journeys ; and that borne by the celestial beast 
Alborak, he ascended up into the highest hea- 
vens, where he conversed with the Almighty, 
and received communications with respect to 
the laws and the religion with which he was to 
bless the earth. In iJiese conferences, he saw 
the most renowned prophets of old ; he spoke 
to Elijah, Moses, and Christ, and was honoured 
by the C’reaior himself with piivilcges above 
the rest of mankind. The koran has been ele- 
gantly Uanslaled into English, by Sale, In 2 
vols. 4to. and 9 vols. 8vo. 

Mahomet I. emperor of the Turks, was 
JDII of Bajazet L and succeeded 1413. He 
.wa4 a brave and politic monarch. IJe restored 
ancient glory the power of the Ottomans, 
and conquered Cappadocia, Servia, Wallachia, 
other provinces. He peace with 

il MM iel Paleologus, to whom ne restored some 
ofw provinces, and died *at Adrianople, of a 
bloody flux, 1481, aged 47, 

Mahomet H. emperor of the Turks, uc« 


cecdod his father Amtirath, 145).' His reigir 
was begun with preparations for, war. Con-* 
stantiiionle was besieged, and he conveyed over 
the lanci eoine of his gallies into the harbour^ 
which the Greeks had shut up^agAlnst tho in- 
vaders, Coiistantinoplo yielded , to t)ie con- 
uueror, 1453, and in her fall poured forth he(K' 
uigitlve philosophers and learned men to revive 
literature in the western world. Mahomet, 
by his victories, deserved the name of great, 
and the appellation of grand signior, which he 
assumed, and which has descended to his suc- 
cessors. After subduing two empires, 12 tri- 
butary kingdoms, and 200 towns, lie was pre- 
paring the subjugation of Italy, when a colic 
proved fatal to him, 1461, after ^ reign of 31 
years. His death was the cause of universal re- 
joicing over the Christian world, whose religion 
he had sworn to exterminate, for the tenets o^ 
Mahomet. Though a warrior, Mahomet was 
cruel and tyrannical, and that he might glutliis 
rage, his lust, and his ambition, neither rank, 
nor sex, nor age, were spared. 

Mahomet III. succeeded his father Amu- 
rath 111. 1505. He began liis reign by order- 
ing 19 of his urolliers to be strangled, and 10 of 
his father's wives to be drowned. He made 
war against Rodolpbiis II. and invaded Hun- 
gary with an army of 2D0,000 men ; but his 
progress was checked by Maximilian, the em- 
peror's brother, who would have obtained a de- 
cisive victory, had not his troops ubandoued 
themselves to pillage. Mahomet, obliged to 
retire from Hungary, and the neighbouring 
provinces, buried himself in ilie inmilence of 
nis seraglio. lie died of the plague, l603, 
aged 39 . 

Mahomet IV. succeeded IG49, on iho 
death of his father Ibrahim 1. lie pursued 
the war with tlie Venetians, and after reducing 
Candia, with the loss of 200,00 men, he in- 
vaded Poland. His arms proved victorious, 
but the disgrace was wiped oil' by the valour of 
Sobieski, v^o the next year routed his enemies 
at the battle of Choezin. Vienna would have 
fallen in the next war, if Sobieski had nut 
hastened to its relief, and destroyed the Turk- 
ish army.' The blow ^vas followed by the 
union of the emperor, the king of Polancf, and 
the Venetians ; and Mahomet, every where de- 
feated, was deposed iGb?* and sent to prison, 
lie died in his confinement, iGpi . 

Mahomet V. son of Mustapha II. succeed- 
ed in 1730. His janissaries expected from him 
the recovery of the conquered provinces, but he 
lost Georgia and Armenia, which were conquer- 
ed by KouU-Khan. Maliomet died in 1754. 

MAHOMETANISM, otMahometism, 
the system of religion broached by Mahomet, and 
still adhered to by his followers. See Maho m et, 
and Alcoras, 

Mahometanism Is professed by the Turks, Per- 
sians, and several nations among the Africans, and 
many among the East Indians. 

The Mahometans divide their lelinion into two 
general parts, faith and practice: which the first 
is divided into six distinct branches : belief in God, 
in his angels, in his scriptures, in his prophets, in- • 
the rtsuriection and final judgment, and in Gqd’s 
absolute decreest The points relating to pricttce 
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tie, ptayer, with washings, &c. alms, fasting, pil- 
grimi^e toaMecca, and tircuihcision. 

1. Of thi Mahometan Faithj^l. That both Ma- 
homet, and those among his followers who are 
leckoned orthodox, had and continue to have jaht 
and true notions of God and his attributes, ap- 
pears so plain from the fcoran itself, and all the 
Mahometan divines, that it would be loss of time 
to refute those who suppose the Qod of Mahomet 
to be different from the true God, and only a ficti- 
^ous'deitv or idol of his own creation. 

2. rhe existence of angels, und their purity are 
absolutely required to be believed in the K.«>ran ; 

> and he is reckoned an infidel who denies there are 
such beings, or hates any of them, or asserts any 
distini'tion of sexes among them. They believe 
them to have pure and subtle bodies, created of 
fire; that they neither eat nor drink, nor propagate 
their species; that they have various forms and 
.offices, some adoring God in different postures, 
others singing praises to him, («r interceding for 
mankind. They hold that some of iheiii arc em- 
ployed in wntin;:: down the actions of men ; others 
in carrying the throne of God, and other scrvii es. 

The four angels whom they look on as more 
eminently in God*s favour, and often mention on 
account of the offices assigrn d them, arc Gabriel, 
to whom they give several titles, particularly those 
of the holy spirit, and the ang( 1 of revelations, 
supposing him to be honoured by God with a 
gi cater <.onfi<icnce than any other, and to be em- 
pl(»yed in writing down the divine decrees; Mi- 
chael, the friend and protector of the .lews; AzracI, 
the ange^ of death, who separates men’s souls from 
their bodies) ; and Isnisil, wluKSt office it will be to 
fiound the trurapri at the reiiurrection. The Ma- 
hometans also believe, th.at two guardian angels 
attend oi» every man, to observe and write down 
his actions, bein" changed every day, and therciore 
called al Moakkibat, or ** the angels who conti- 
nually sucec^'d one another.** 

The devil, whom Mahcmet names Eblis, from 
his despair, was once one of those angels who are 
nearest to God*s presence, called Azazil; and fell, 
according to the docninc of the Koran, for refusing 
to pay homage to Adam at the command of God. 

Besides angels and devils, the Mahometans are 
taught by the Koran to believe an intirmediaie 
order of creatures, which they call jin or genii, 
created also of Arc, but of a grosser fabric than an- 
gels, since they cat and d^rini^, and propagate their 
species, and arc sulijcct to death. Some of these 
arc supposed to be good and others bad, and capa- 
ble of future salvation or damnation, as men arc ; 
whence Mahomet pretended lo be sent for the con- 
version of genii as well as men. 

3. As to the Scriptures, the Mahometans are 
Caught by the Koran, that God, in divers ages of 
the world, gave revelatiotis of his will in writing to 
several prophets, the whole and every one of which 
it is absolutely necessary for a good Moslem to be- 
lieve, 'fhe number of these sacred books was, ac- 
cording to them, 104. Of which 10 were given to 
Adam, 50 to Seth, 30 to Edris or Enoch, 10 to 

'Abraham; and the other four, being the Penta- 
teuch, the Psulms, the Gospel, and fh<? Koran, 
were successively delivered to Piivid, Jt-sus, 

and Mahomet; which last being tlie seal of fhc 
prophets, those reve lations are now rloueJ, and no 
innrc%rc to*bc expected. All iht<^c divine bookj, 
except the four last, they agrc<" to be now entireW 
lost, and iheir contents unknown; thoiiirh the S.i- 
'hlanshave several books which they attribute to 
adtne of the antediluvian .prophets. And of thoie 
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four, the Pentateuch, Pt^alms, and Goapel, they iay« 
have undergone, so many alteration's a-od corrup- 
tions, that, though thr le may possibly be some 
part of the true word of God therein, yet no credit ^ 
is tt» be given to the present copi^^ m the hands of 
the Jews and Christians. Tht; Mahometans have 
also a gospel in Arabic, attnhmed lo St. Ilarnabas; 
wherein the hisruiy of Jesus Christ is rel.ited in a 
manner very different fti»ni what we find in the 
true gospels, and coirespo vt'cnt to those traditions 
which Mahomet has followed in his Koran- Of 
this gf^spcl >he Moiiscoes in Africa have a transla- 
tion in Spaiiibli; and there is, in the libiaiy of 
prince Eugene of Savoy, a nianubcnpt of some an- 
tiquity, containing an Italian translation of the 
same gospel ; made, it is to be supposed, for the 
u-'C of reuegadrs. This book apprars to he no ori- 
ginal forgery of the Mahometans ; ilitjugh they 
have, no doubt, interpolated and altered it since, 
the better to serve their purpose ; and in particu- 
lar, instead oi the paraclete, or comforter, they 
have in this apocryphal gospel iiLscrted the word 
periclyte, that is, the famous, or illustrious; by 
which they pretend their pr >phet was foretold by 
name, that being the signification of Mohammed 
in Arabic : and this they say to justify that pas- 
sage of the Koran, where Jrsus Christ is formally 
asserted to have foretold his coming, under his 
other name of Ahmed, which is derived from the 
same root as Mohummrd, and of the same import. 
From these, or some other forgeries of the same 
stamp, it is that the Mahometans quote several 
passages, of which there are not the least footsteps 
in the New Testament. 

4 The number of the prophets which haie been 
from time to time sent by Cod into the world 
amounts to no less than according to one 

Mahometan tradition; or to l‘24,d00, accoiding to 
anoiher; among whom 3|3 were apostle.s, sent 
with special commissions to reclaim mankmcl from 
intidch.ty and superstition; and six ot them hn'mght 
new laws or dispensations, uhieh successively 
abrogated the preceding; these were ArJam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mnhomet All the- 
prophets in general the Mahometans believe to 
have been free from great sms and errors of conse- 
quence, and professors of one and the same reli- 
gion. that IS, Islam, m^twithstanding the difierent 
laws and institutions which they observed They 
allow of degrees among them, and hold ^ome of 
them to be more cxcelicnl and honourabl ^ than 
others. The first place they give to the revealeilrt 
and C'ltablishcrs of new diapensatious, and thr* next 
to the apostles. 

In this grcMi number of prophets they not only 
reckon divers patriarchs and persons n;tmed in 
scripture, bur not recorded to have, been propiiets, 
(wherein the Jewish and Christian writers have 
sometimes led the way) as Adam, Seth, Lot, tsh- 
mael. Nun, Joshua, icc. and introduce some of 
them under different names, o$ Enoch, Hcber, 
and Jethro, who are called, in the Koran, Kdris, 
Uud, and SVioaib hut Sfveral othcii> whose very 
names do not appeif m <icripture (though they en- 
deavour rt) find some pcr.''Oim there to fix them on}» 
as S:'ieh, Khedr, Dhu*Jkf fl, Ac. 

The belief ot a general iesurrection and a fu- 
ture judgment, 

AV hen n Corpse is laid in the grave, they say be 
is received by an angel, who gives him notice' of 
the ’coming 6f the two examiners; who;aretVo 
black Uviji enuds, of a terrible appearance, named. 
Monkef and Nakirl These order the dead per^m 
to ait upright:, and examloe him concerning hiv 

Ts . 
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faith, as to the unity of God, and the mission of 
Mahomet: if he answer rightly, they suffer the 
body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the air 
of jiaradise; but if not, they beat him on the tem- 
ples with iron maces, till he roars out for anguish 
so loud, that he is heard by all from cast to west, 
except men and genii. They then press the earth 
on the corpse, which is gnawed and stung till the 
resurrection by 99 dragons, with seven heads etch ; 
or, as others say, their sins will become venomous 
beasts, the grievous ones stinging like dragons, the 
smaller like sco'-pions, and the others like serpents; 
circumstances which some understand in a figura- 
tive sense. 

As to the soul, they hold that, when it is separated 
from the body by the angel oi' death, who performs 
his office with ease and gentleness towards the 
good, and with violence towards the wicked, it en^ 
ters into that which they call al ber?;akh, or the 
interval between death and the resurrection. If 
the departed person was a believer, they say two 
angels meet it, who convey it to heaven, that its 
place there may be assigned, according to its merit 
and degree. For they distinguish the souls of the 
faithful into three classrs : the fiist of prophets, 
whose souls are admitted into paradise inimcdiaic- 
]y; the second of martyrs, whose spirits, according 
to a tradition of Mahomet, rest in the crops of 
green birds, which eat of the fruits and drink of 
the rivers of paradise ; and the third of other be- 
lievers, concerning the state of whose souls before 
the resurrection there are various opinions. 

Though some among the Mahometans have 
thought that the resurrection will be merely spiri- 
tual, and no more than the returning of the soul 
to the place whence it first came (an opinion de- 
fended by £bn Sina, and called by some the opi- 
nion of the philosophers); and others, who allow 
man to consist of body only, that it will be merely 
c<’iporeal ; the received opinion is, that both body 
and soul will be raised : and their doctors argue 
strenuously ior the possibility of the resurrection 
of the body, and dispute with great subtility con- 
cerning the manner of it. But Mahomet has taken 
care tu preserve one part of the body, whatever 
becomes of the rest, to serve for a basis of the fu- 
ture edifice, or rather a haven for the mas** which 
is to be joined to it. For he taught, that a man’s 
bodj' was entirely consumed by tlic earth, t: 
only the bone called al ajb, which we name the 
os coccygis, or rumpbonc ; and that as it was the 
lirrt formed in the human body, it will aUo re- 
inaiii uncurrupted till the last day, as a seed from 
whence the v/hole is to be renewed ; and this, he 
^aid, would be effected by a forty years rain, which 
God should send, and tvhich would cover the earth 
to the height of 12 cubits, and cause the bodies to 
tiprout forth like plants. Hciein, aho, is Mahomet 
beholden to the Jews ; who say the- same things 
of the bone Lus. excepting that what he attributes 
to a great rain, will be effected, according to them, 
by a dew impregnating the dust of the eaith. 

The time of the resurrection the Mahometans 
allow to be a perfect secret to all but Gi»d alone ; 
the angel Gabriel hiniscli acknowledging his igno- 
lancc in this point, when Mahomet asked him 
about it. However, they say, the approach of that 
day nay be known from ccriain si^s which are 
to precede it. These sign.s they distinguish into 
two aorta, the lesser and tlie greater ; which, how- 
ever, we cannot detail here. 

The greater signs, according to their doctrine, 
are to precede the resurrection, but still leave the 
hour of It uncertain; for the immediate sign of its 


being come will be the first blast of the trumpef,' 
which they believe will be sounded tHVee times# 
The first they call the blast of consternation ; at 
the hearing of which all creatures in heaven and 
earth shall be struck with terror, except those 
whom God shall please to eaempt from it. Ibe 
effects attributed to this first sound of the trumpet 
arc very wonderful : for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all Imildinga, but the very 
mountains levelled ; that the heavens shall melt, 
the sun be darkened, the stars fall, on the dekth c>f*» 
the angels, who, as some imagine, hold them sus- 
pended between heaven and earth ; and the seu 
shall be troubled and dried up, or, according to 
others, turntrd into flames, the sun, moon, and 
stars being thrown into it : the Koran, to express 
the greatness of the terror of that day, adds, that 
women who give suck shall abandon the care of 
their infants, and even the she camels which have 
gone 10 months with young (a most valuable part 
of the substance of that nation) shall be utterly neg- 
lected. A farther effect of this blast will be that 
concourse of beasts mentioned in the Koran, 
though some doubt whether it be to precede the 
resurrection or not. 1'hcy who suppose it will 
precede, think that all kinds of animals, forgetting 
their respective natural fierceness and timidity, 
will run together into one place, being terrified by 
the sound ot the trumpet and the sudden shock of 
nature. 

The Mahometans believe that this first blast will 
be followed by a second, which tiny cal) the blast 
of exinanilion ; by which all creatures both in 
heaven and earth shall die or be annihilated, except 
those which God shall please to exempt from the 
common (ate; and this, they say, shall happen in 
the twinkling ot an eye, nay m an instant ; nothing 
surviving except God alone, with paradise and 
hell, and the inhabitants (>f those two places, and 
the throne of glory. The last who shall die will 
be the angel ot death. 

Forty years after this will Ire heard the blast of 
rcsuircctioir when the trumpet shnll be >uundcd 
the third time by Israsil, who, together with Ga- 
briel and Michael, u ill be* previously lestored to 
life, and, standing on the rock ot the temple ot Je- 
rusalem, shall, at God’s command, call together 
all the dry and rotten bones, and other dispersed 
parts of the bodies, and the very hairs to judgment. 
This angel having, by the divine order, set the 
tiumpet to his mouth, mul culled together all the 
souls from all parts, will throw them into his trum- 
pet, from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they will tly forth like bees, 
and fill the whole spuce between heaven and earth, 
and then repair to their respective bodies, which 
the opening earth will suffer to arise ; and the first 
who shall so arise, according to a tradition of Ma- 
homet, will be himself. For this birth the earth 
will be prepared by the rain above- meutioned, 
which is to (all continually for 40 years, and will 
resemble the seed of a man, and be supplied from 
the water under the throne of God, which is called 
living water ; by the efficacy and virtue of wliich 
the dead bodies shall spring forth from their graves 
as they did in their mother's womb, or as corn 
sprouts forth by common rain, till they become 
perfect ; after which breath will be breathed into 
them, and they will sleep in their sct^lclirfis till 
they are raised to life at the last trumpet. 

When those who have risen shall have waited 
the limited time, the Mahometans believe God will 
at length appear to judge them ; Mahomet undr^ 
taking the office of intercessor, after it shall have - 
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been declined by Adam, Noah, Abraham, and Je- 
sus, who ^all be^ deliverance only for their own 
souls. They say> that on this solemn occasion God 
will come in the clouds surrounded by angels, and 
will produce the books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, and 
Will command the prophets tabear witness against 

* those to whom they have been respectively sent. 
Then every one will be examined I'oncerning all 
his words and actions uttered and done by him in 
this life ; not as if Qod needed any information in 
^hese Vespeers, but to oblige the person to make 
public confession and .acknowledgment of God's 

. justice. The particulars, of which they shall umvc 
an account, as Mahomet himself enumerated them, 
arc, of their time, how they spent it; of their 
wealth, by wbat means they acquired it, and how 
they employed it ; of their bodies, wherein they 
exercised them ; of their knowledge and learning, 
what use they made of them. To thq^ questions 

* we have mctitioned, each person shall answer, and 

make his defenoe in the best manner he can, en- 
deavouring to excuse himself by casting the blame 
of his evil deeds on others ; so that a dispute shall 
arise even between the soul and the body, to 
which of them their guilt ought to be imputed : 
the soul saying, ** O Lord, my body 1 received from 
thee ; for thou createiNt me without a hand to lay 
hold with, a foot to walk with, an eye to see with, 
or an understanding to apprehend with, till I came 
and entered into this body , therefore punish' it 
eterndlly. but deliver me." The body, on the other 
side, will make this apology : Lord, thou Great- 

est me like a stock of wood, having neither hand 
that 1 r<iuld lay hold with, nor foot that 1 could 
walk with, till this soul, like a ray of light, entered 
into me, and my tongue began to speak, my to 
sec, and my foot to walk : thereloru punish it eter- 
nally, but deliver me.'* But God will propound to 
them the following parable of the blind man and 
the lame man, which, as well as the preceding 
dispute, was borrowed by tlie Mahometans from 
the Jews. A certain king, having a pleasant gar- 
den, in which wore ripe fruits, set two persons to 
keep it, one of whom was blind, and the other 
lame ; the former not being able to s^e the fruit, 
nor the latter to gather it: the lame man, however, 
seeing the fruit, peisuaded the blind man to take 
him upon his shoulders, and by that means he 
easily gathered the fruit, which they divided be- 
tween them. The lord of the garden coming some 
time after, and inquiring after his fruit, each be- 
gan to excuse himself ; the blind man said he had 
no eyes to see with ; and the lume man, that he 
had no feet to approach the trees. But the king, 
ordering the lame man to be set on the blind, 
passed sentence on and punished thf^m both. And 
in the same manner will God deal with the body 
and the soul. As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, so it will be in vain for any one to deny 
his evil actions ; since men and angels, and his own 
members, nay, the very earth itself, will be ready 
to bear witness against him. 

At this examination, they also believe, that each 
person will have the book Vherein all the ac'tious 
of his life tire written delivered to him: which 
books the righteous will receive into their right 
band, and read with great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion ; but the ungodly will be obliged to take 
thcun, against their wills, in their left, which will 
be bound behind their backs, their right hand 
' being tied up to their necks. 

To show the exact justice which will be obaerved 
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on this great day of trial, the next thing they de- 
scribe is tlie balance, wherein all things shall be 
weighed. They say it will be held by Gabriel.^ 
and that it is of so vast a size, that Us two sealee, 
one of which hangs over paradise, and the other 
over hell, are capacious cnougli to contain both 
heaven and hell. Though some are willing to 
understand what is said in the Koran concerning 
this balance allegorically, and only as a figurative 
reprcsbiitation of God's equity ; yet the more an- 
cient and orthodox upiniun is, that they are to be 
taken literally; anil since words and actions, 
being mere accidents, are not capable of being 
themselves weighed, they say that the books 
wherein they are written will he thrown into tlw 
scales, ami according as those wherein the good 
or evil aeMous are rccoitled shall jirepoiidi rate, 
senlenre will be given : those whose balances laden 
with good works shall be heavy, will he saved; 
but those whose balances an* )r;hr, wJl he con- 
demiiccf. Nor will any t>ne haw came to com- 
plain tliat God sufiWs any good action to pas« 
unrewarded, because the wicked for the; good tiicy 
do have their reward in this hfe, and thcrefoi-u 
can expect no favour in the ncx:. 

This examination being past, and every one’s 
woiks weighed in a .just balance, that mutual re- 
taliation will follow', accoiding to which every 
crciitiirc Will take vcnceance one of another, or 
have satisfaction rnsidetlieiii for the injuiics which 
they have suCTcred. And, since tluTc vvii! then 
be no other way of returning liko f t I’ke, the 
manner of giving this satisfaction will be b^r 
taking Rway a projiortional part of the good 
works of him who obored the iuiury, and aiidiiig 
it to those of him who suflered it. Which being 
done, if the angels (by whose ministry this is to be 
performed) say, ** Lord, w’e have given to every 
one his due, and there remairieth of this persoirs 
good works so iiiiich as erpiallcth the weight of an 
ant," God will, of hismeicy, cause it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into paradise; 
blit if, oil the contrary, his good works be ex- 
hausted, and there remain evil works only, and 
there lie any who have not yet received satistac- 
tion from him, God will orrler that an equal 
weight of their sins be added unto his, that ho 
may lie punished for tliem in thiMr ste.id, and he 
will be sent to hell laden with both. This will be 
the method of God's dealing with mankind. As 
to brutes, after they shall have likewise taken 
vengeance of one nnotlicr, he will cnnriiand them 
to in; changed into du*st; wicked men being re- 
•cr\’ed to more ciicvous puiiishinrnt, so that they 
shall cry out, on hearing this sentence passed on 
the brutes, Would to God that we were dust also!*’ 
As to tho gemi, many Mahornctuns are of opinion, 
that rurh of them as arc true believers will un- 
dergo the same fate as the irrational animals, and 
haie no other reward than the favour of being 
coim*rtcd into dust; and for this they quote the 
authority of their prophet. 

The trials being over, and the assembly dis- 
solved, tho Mahometans hold, that those who me 
to be admitted into paradise will take the rigiit- 
hatid ivay, and those who are destined to hell-fire 
will take tlie left ; but both of them mu^t first pa-^s 
the bridge called in Arabic ul Sirnt, w hich jhey 
soy is laid over the midst of hell, and dcsciibe to 
be finer than a hair, and sharper than the eilge of 
a sword; so that it seems very difficult to con- 
ceive how any one shall be able to stand upon it; 
for which leasou, most of the sect of tlie hZutaa- 
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••flies reject it as a fable ; though the ortiiodos 
thiiiK it a Buflicirot proof of the truth of this arti- 
cle, that it was seiiously afiirtned by him who 
never A*^Mirtccl a faUehood, nieauing tfieir prophet*, 
who, to atld to the ilifficuity of tiie passage^ has 
JikeU'ise dee lari'd, that th'S bridge is beset uti each 
side aitli briars and booked Ihoius: whieli will 
however be no inipodimi ut to the good ; for th'-y 
shall pass with wonderful ease and gwiftness, like 
lightning, or the wind, Maiioinet and bis Mos- 
lems leading the way j wbneas the wicked, wlmt 
with the shp]}C!riness and extreme narrowness of 
the ^atb, the entaiigiiiie of ll-.o thurnSi and the 
extiiielion of the li.iht which directed the former 
to paradise, wll Mion miss their funding, ar.d ail 
down headlong into hell, a Inch is gaping bencatli 
them. 

As to the pmnslimcnt of the wicked, tlie Maho- 
metans are laiigtii, Ihjt bell is duided into seven 
stories or np.o unciiis, one 1 mI*w another, <ie- 
signod for the leoeption of as many distinct classes 
of the damned. 

The firijt, vvl'..ch they call Jcheniiai;i, they say, 
will be the r* ieptac!e of those who acMiouledgo 
one God, tliai js, t.ie wicked Mal-ometaus : who 
after liaviiig there been punisbod aeenrdmg to 
their dements, will at length b iclcvsed. The 
second, ii.iiiieil l^anha, tbev assign to tlie Jew's : 
the lliiid, ikumcrt ai H lUina, to the C'htistians ; 
tlu' foiirii nainid al ^iir, to (be S.iliians; (be frth, 
jxuirn (1 Saknr, to tlx; Magians; the sixth, iiniticd 
al Jalnm, to lie uiidulirs; ami tlie seventh, 
whii'h IS lowest and w^tsi ot all, .iiid is cnilod 
al Haw , et, to tiu liy pocrites, or those who out- 
W'sCi thy ssi'd SI iiM reii<:ioi , but in tluir hearts 
weic of none. Ove; eiicii of tiuie apartim .its 
they believe th< -e will be set a guaid oi angeds, 
19 in iminbei ; t<iwhoin ibe <iainiit'a wdl coni< »s 
the just jiiLlgniOiit of (iod, and hig tlieiii t(» m- 
tercotie v^ith him for "ome mh'viation of Iheir 
pain, or that they may be dtliveied by being 
annibilati^d. 

Malioiiu'l has, in his K^u'an and tiaditions, been 
very exai't m .Icm i ibin.!; the various loniieiits of 
hell, winch, a wording to bun, Uic wicked will 
auH'i i bolli troin mteuM^ bent and excessive cold, 
Wc sliall, Imwcvei , enter iiito uu detail of them 
here; but only oliserve, that tlie degrees of these 
pains Hill also vinj^ in propoitioa to the ci lines of 
the suffer'!, and the apdiiriiciii he is comi>'’nined 
to ; an t (hai be u ho is punished tlu* mo‘'t lig(*rlv 
of all will be Blmd «i'h shoes *>rfiic, the iervoiirof 
whicli sill causc his »kull to bod like a cauiuion. 
The condition ul these uiiiiiippy wreirbes, as Ibe 
aaiiie propliet leai’bei, cannot b<* piwperly called 
Cither Me <<r deadi; and their misery wilt be 
greatly incieii-fd by their ues]>dir of heing ever 
d^iiveied from that p’.afe, sinei ,aecoidiug to that 
frc(|uciit LjcprcaMoii • 111 the Korun, they must 
•mnain therein t »r <.ir. It iniisl he remarked, 
however, that ilie* ii‘(i k lr. alom* will be liable to 
eternity of dumnutioii , tm tlie Mosl',*ni.s, or thu<e 
who have einbinted Ww line ivligum, and have 
heeu' guilty of heiiioiis sins, wiil be ileliveied 
tbenct after tliev ‘‘ball have expiated tin ir crimes 
by their Biiifci inuR. The time w Inch these hebevt rs 
ahalJ b ' deiuincd tbi'ie, according to u tradition 
hc||thiid down fioiii ihi'ii pruptiet, will not be h’sa 
tlian ©00 yt ai«, noi more than 1000, And. as lo 
ibe manner ot tticir tledvery, they s.jy ilmt they 
•hall bi; distinguibhed by the piarks of })rost ration 
oji those paru of their bodii^n with wbicli they 
ttSBd to touch the grbftud io prayer^ uud 
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which the 6re will therefore hare no power ; end 
that, being known by this characteristif , they will 
be released by the mercy of God, at the interces- 
sion of Mahomet and the blessed: whereupon 
those who shall have been dead will be restored 
to life, as has been said } and those whose bo- 
dies shall have contracted any suotiness or filth 
from the flames and smoke of hell, will be im- 
mersed ill one of the rivers of paradise, called the 
river of life, which will wash tliem whiter than 
pearls. 

Th%^^ righteous, as the Mahometans are taught 
to believe, having snrcnounicd the difficulties, and 
passed the sharp bridge above mentioned, before 
they enter paradise, nill be refresheef by drinking 
al the pon<) of then* prophet, who describes it to 
be an exact sfpi.are of a lMOlllh^s journey in com- 
pass ; itswatei, winch is supplied by two pipes 
fiom A I Cawthar, one of the rivers of puiailisc, 
b«Mtig whiter than milk or silver, and mure odori- 
ferous than mtisk, with as many cups set around 
itais there aic 'Stars in the- lirmaineiit; of which, 
water v. ho.'Vi r d links 'will tfiirst ivi more for 
ev»*r. Tlm» the fiVst taste which the blessed 
will bavf of tin ir future and now near approach- 
ing fvj.icity. 

Though )iarndisR be so very frequently men- 
tioned in liie Koiuii, yet it is a dispute among the 
Mahumtlan.s whether it he already created, or to 
be f‘i(at(d lieiLalitrj Midazalites and some other 
sectaries asserting, that thcK is not at present 
any sneh phnein natuie, and that the paradise 
which the rivliteoiis vi ill inhabit in tbe next life 
will be dineiriit fiom that tiom winch Adam was 
rYpoiicil. lloucver, the ortliodox protess the 
eo.itiary, niaintnniing that it was erenied even 
boioic tin- woiid, and describe it, fioni tlieir pro- 
phet's tiudilions, III the tollowing manner: 

Till 5 ' '^ay it is sinriled above the seven heavens 
(or 111 the seventh heaven), and next under the 
lliroiie of God ; and, to express the atnenity 
of tho jdace, tell ns, tlial tbe earth of it is of tlio 
finest wheal flour, or of the purest musk, or, as 
others wilt haic •(, td' safi'ioii ; that its stones are 
pearls and jbi'iiirhs, the walls of its buildings 
enrtched willi gold ami siher ; and that the trunks 
of all its trees are of gold, am'oig which tlie most 
remarkable is the call Tuba, or the tice of 
happiness. Concerninv; Ibis tree, they fable, that 
it stands in the pirace ol Mahomet, though a 
braiieb of it will reach to the house ot every true 
believer; that it uill be laden with pomegranates, 
grapes, dales, and other fruits, of surprising 
bigness, and of tastes uukiiowri to mortals. So 
that if a man desire to cut of any particular kind 
of fruit, it will immediately be presented him ; 
or, if be ehuose flesli, biids ready dressed will be 
set before him. according to his wish. They add, 
that the hi>imlis of this tne will spontaneously 
bend down to the hand of the person who would 
g'ltluT of Its fruits, and that it will supply the 
blessed not only with food, but also with silken 
gaiments, and beasts to ride on ready saddled 
and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
which wiil bmst foith from its fruits; and that 
this tree is so Jar^e, that a person, mounted on 
the fleetest liorse, would not be able to gallop 
from one end of its shade to the other in lUO 
years. 

A*: plenty of water is one of the* greatest 
additions to the pleasantness of any place, the 
Koran often speuka of the rivers of paradise as • 
principal ornament thereof : some of these rif 
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they say, flow with water, some with milk, some 
with and others with honcv ; all takiiij^ 

their ris>e from the rqot of the tn e Tnha. , 

But all these glories mmII be eclipsed by the re- 
epleodeot and r^ishing j^irls of pamdise, called 
from their large black eyes Htii at oyun, the 
enjoyment of whose company will be a principal 
felicity of the faithful^ These, they say, are 
created, not of clay, as mortal women are, hut of 
pure musk ; being, as their prophet often 
in hjs Koran, free from nil natural imnnnties, 

* slefects, and inconveniences iiicid^'iit to rhe sex, 
of the sirn'tcst modesty, and secluded from pub- 
lic Mcw ill pavilions of hollow pearls, so large, 
that as some traditions liavc it, one of thetii will 
be no less than four pHvasatigs (or, as others say, 
60 unlos) long, and as many broad. 

Tise mine wnieh the Mahometans u«iially 
give l<» this hiippy riiar><!ion is nl Jannat, or the 
garth’ll; and sometimes ttieycali it, will: an jiddi- 
tion, Jannat al Fei*daw«, nu gar h*n of paradise; 
Jannat Aden, the garden of Eden, (though they 
geiurally interjir^t tie. v. rd Eden, aecordnig 
to its aceeotatioii in lie'ir'^a, hut accordirig to 
its meaning in thnr tuvn to^.^iie, where u it Mini- 
fies a settled or perpe'.u-il inihiUtiou •) J iun if il 
JWfawa, the garden of aliole; ,Tau*iat al Nairn, 
the giM'deii of pU^asure ; and the like; by which 
iseverni appellations some understand so many 
iiiirereiit gardens, or at least places of ditlbr- 
crit degrees of felicity (tor they reckon no less 
than 100 such in all), tin* very iiicancht whereof 
will nlTord its inhabitants so many pleasures and 
delights, that one would conclude they must 
even sink iindei tie m, hud rioi Mahomet declared 
that, in order to quulifv the blessed for a full 
erijityment of them, flud will give to evqry one 
the abilities of 100 men. 

6 God’s absolute ilccvee and predestination 
both of good and evil. The orthodox doctrine is^ 
that whatever liath or slitill come to pass in this 
world, whctlier il be good, or whether it be bad, 
proeceileth entirely from the divine, will, and is 
jriTvoeablv fixed ami leirordcJ f.oiii all etei^Hty 
in the ])reservcd table : God having secretly pre- 
delerniiiK'd not only tiic adverse and prosperous 
fortune of every person in this woild, in the most 
iniiiute paiticulars, hut also his faith or infidelity, 
his ohedienec or disobedaMicc, and eoiiSequcutly 
bis cvei lasting happiiii*s<; or iiiis 'i y after <leatli ; 
which f.itc or peedcsiin-irion it is not possible by 
any foresight or wisdom to avoid. 

Of this duel rine Mahomet makes great use in 
liib Koran for the advaneonienc of his de>,igns; 
encouraging hi*; fol lowers to light without fear 
and eve'll desperately, for the propagation of their 
i'aith, by representing to tliem, that all their 
caution could not avert their inevitable destiny, 
or prolong their lives for a moment; and d«'l(r- 
ring them from disobeying or reieeling him us an 
impostor, by setting hefoic them the danger they 
« might thereby incur <if being, by the just judg- 
ment of God, abandoned to seduetiun, hardness of 
heart, and a reprobate mind, as a punishment for 
their obsii nancy. 

U. Migious Practice. -^Of^ this W'e shall only 
mention here the pilgrimage to Mecca, which is 
•o necessary a point of prcsctice, that, acconling 
to a tradition of Mahomet, he who dies without per* 
may a& well die a Jew or a Christian; and 
the same is expressly commanded in the Koran. 

The ii^mple of Mecca stands in the midst of the 
city, and is honoured with the title of Masjad al 

* elharam, i, e. ^the sacred or inviolable temple. 
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What is principally reverenced in this placr# 
and gives sanctiiy to thr wliule, is a square stone 
building, called the Ca/vaa ; (see that afticic). 

To this temple every Mahometan, wlio has 
health' and means sufhcirui, ought, once at least 
in his life, to go on pilgrimage; nor are women 
excused from the performance of this duty. Tim 
pilgrims meet at diQereiit p'.acen near ‘ Mecca^ 
according to the different parts fr{>in \vlu‘nfe they 
coinc, duri.igthc months ofShawalaud OhuMkaadi» 
being obliged to he there by liie beginning o 
Dhu’lhajja; which month, as ds name imports, 
is peculiarly set apuit for tlie celebrutiou of ihi^' 
solemnity. 

At the place above mentioned the pilgrims pro- 
perly cfunmeiice such ; when the men put on 
the Ihraui or sacred habit, wlvch consists only 
oi* two WvioHen wrappers, oiui wrapped about 
their niid il(‘ to cover thuir privities, and the orher 
tbrowii over their shoulders having their heads 
baie, and a kind of slippers which cover neither 
the heel ni>r the; instep, and so enter the sacred 
leiritory in their way to Mecca. While thry 
have this habit on, they must neither hunt nor 
fi»wl, (though they are allowed to fish); which 
preci’ot is so punctually ob'icrved, that they will 
not kill even a louse or ftea if tn y find them on 
their bodies : there are soin * noxious animals, 
however, whic’.i they hare pcrmiS';.on to kill dur- 
ing the pilgi image, as kit'‘s, ravens, scorjiions, 
mice, and clogs given to bit<% During the pil- 
grimage, it behoves a man to ha\e a constant 
guard over his words mid actions; to avod all 
quarrolling or ill language, all oonve.se with wc~ 
men, and all obscene discourse ; and to apply 
Ins whole attention to the good woik he is .en- 
gaged m. 

The pilgrims, being arriverl at Mecca, imme- 
diately visit the temple ; and then enter on the 
peilbnnancc of the prescribed ccivuionics, uhicti 
consHt chicfij'^ in going in pvoccs^iion tnund the 
Caaba, in rnnniiig between the mounts Safa and 
Merwa, in making the station on Mount Ara at, 
and slaying the victims, and suaving iheir heads 
in the valley »>f Mina. 

In cornpas-’ing the Caaba, which they do seven 
times, begiuniiig at the corner win re the hlaek 
stone is fixed, they use a short quick paee t!ie 
three first times tiicy go round it, and a grave 
ordinary pace the tour la^t, which, it is said, 
was ordered by Ma’ioiuct, that kiis foliowers 
might show themselves strong nml acti\e t<» eut 
oir the hopes of tho infidels, who s’ave out that 
the imnioflerate heats of Metlina had veiiderecl 
them weak. But the ufore'.aid quick pace tliey 
are not obliged to use every time tliev peiforin 
this piece of devotion, but only at some particular 
times. So often as they pass by the black stone, 
they cither kiss it, or touch il with their hand, 
and kiss that. 

The running between Safi and Merwa is also 
ppi formed seven times, partly with a slow puce 
and partly running: tor tlicy walk gravely till 
Ihov come to a place betw;‘cn two pillars; and 
there they run, and afterwards walk ag.iiii ; some- 
times lookin'; bark, and somc^ime^ stooping, like 
one who had lost something, to repres^*iit Hagar 
seeking water for her son ; for the ceremony is 
seiti to be as ancient as her time 

On the ninth of DhnMiiaijM, after morning 
prayer, the pilgrims leave tiie valby of Mina, 
w briber they come thfljjay btd'nre ; and proceed 
in a tumultuous andwshing manner to Mount 
Arafat, where they stay to perform their devo- 
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tions tUl Bunset : then they go to Mozdalifa, an 
oratory between Arufat and Mina ; and there 
apend the night in prayer and reading the Koran. 
The next morning by day-break they visit al 
Rasher al Karamt or the sacred monument; 
and, departing thence before sunrise, haste by 
Batn Muhasser to. the valley of Mina, where they 
throw Rceift stones at three marks or pillars, in 
imitation of Abraham, who, meeting the devil 
in that place, and being by him distuibcd in his 
devotions, or tempted to disobedience when he 
yv&s going to saenhec his son, was commanded by 
God to drive him away by thruwir.g stones at 
liim ; though others pretend this rite to be as old 
as Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the 
name place, and by the same means. 

This ceremony being over, on the same day, 
the tenth of Dhii’Jliajja, thr pilgrims slay their 
victiRjK in the said valley of Mina; of which they 
and their friends eat part., and the rest is given to 
the poor. Tin sc victims must be either sheep, 
goats, kine, or raincis : males, if of either of the 
two fuimer kinds ; and fenlale!^, if of either of the 
latter ; and of a flC age. 'rke sueriliees being 
over, they shave their heads and cut their nails, 
burying them in the same place ; after iwhich the 
yiilgrimage is looked on as completed : though 
they again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of 
that tsarred building. 

The rapid success which attended the propaga* 
lion of this new religion was owing to causc.s tliat 
are plain and evident, and must remove or rather 
prevent onr surprise, when tliey are attentively 
consider! d. The terror of Mahomet’s arms, and 
the repeated virlorics whicli were gained by him 
and his successors, were, no doubt, the irresistible 
arguments that peisuaded such multitudes to 
ainbraee his religion and submit* to bis dominion. 
Hesides, his law was artfully and marvellously 
adapted to the corrupt natuie of man ; and, in a 
znore particular manner, to the manners ond opini- 
ons of the eastern natiuns, and the vices to which 
they were naturally addicted i for the articles of 
faith which it pntposed iveie few in number, and 
extremely simple; and tlie duties it required 
were neither many nor diflicult, nor such as were 
sneompatible with the empire of appetites and 
passions. It is to be observed fartlier, that the 
g^ross ignorance, under which the Arabians, Syri- 
ans, Persians, and tlie greatest part of the eastern 
nations, laboured at this time, ictideicd many an 
easy prey to tlie aitiflce nnd eloquence of this 
bold adventurer. To (In se causes of the progicss 
of Miihoiuetanism, w'e may add the bitter dissen- 
sions and cruel animosities that reigned amongthe 
Christian sects, particularly the Greek's, Nesto- 
vians, F.utyehia.'is, and Mnnnphysitrs; dissen- 
sions that iiiled a great pari of the east witli 
carnage, assassinations, and such detestable enor- 
mities as rendered the very naim- of Cliiistianity 
odious to many. We migl^ add here, that the 
Jkfonophy sites imd Nestorians, full of resditrnent 
against the Greeks, inmt whom they had >uflbrerl 
the bitterest and most injinious treatment, assist- 
ed the Arabians* in the ivonque't of several pro- 
vinces, Jiito which, of conseqnenre, the leligion 
of Maliouict was afterwards intiodiiced. Other 
causes of the sudden progress of that religion will 
Yiatnially occur to such as consider attentively its 
apirit and geiilu.*<, and the sUto of the world at 
Chat time/ 

MAHOMETANS, fljOM who believe in 
Che ccligioa eail lUvijnilbiMiou 
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See Mahomet, Mahometan ism« and Al* 

CORAN. ^ 

MAHRaTTA. See Marhatta. 

MAHWAli, or Mawee. Id botany, an 
East Indian tree, so called ky the natives of 
Bahar and the neighbouring countries, but of 
which the Shanscru name is madhuca or tbad- .« 
hiulruiiia. According lo licut. C. Haniiltoni 
by whom a very particular account of this tree 
is given in the Asiatic Researches, it is of the 
class of the polyaiidria mono^nia of Lintidus, * 
but of a genus not described by him. 

The tree, when full gruwn^ is about the 
size of a common mango, with a bushy 
head and ovaliraves a little pointed; its roots 
spreading horizontally, are sunk but little in 
the earth ; the trunk, which is often of a con- 
siderable thickness, rises seldom to any great 
height, without giving oft* branches ; it is, . 
however, not uncommon to see it shoot up clear 
to the length of eight or ten feet : the wood it- 
self is moclerately hard, fine grained, and of a 
reddish colour. By iiicisinn the tree aifords a 
resinous gum from the bark. 

The flow ers arc of a nature very extraordi- 
nary, diflering essentially (says Mr, Hamil- 
ton) from those of any other plant with which 
I am acquainted, as they have not, in any re- 
spect, the usual appearance of such, but rather 
resemble berries; andl, like many others, had 
long conceived them to be the fruit of the Mah- 
wah.’* The tree drops its leaves in the month 
of February, and early in March these flowers 
begin lo eome out in clusters of thirty, forty, 
or liftv, from the extremity of every sniali 
branch; and, from this period till the latter 
end of April, as the flowers come to maturity 
(for they never open or expand), they coiiiiniie 
billing ofl', with tneir anihero.’, in the mornings, 
a little after sunrise ; when they are gathered ; 
and afterwards dried by an exposure of a few 
days in the sun: when thus prepared, they very 
much resemble a dried grape, both in taste and 
flavour. Immediately after the flowers drop 
off, fresh shoots arc made for tlic new leaves, 
which soon make their appearance, coming 
presently to their full growth. 

The fruit (properly so called) is of two sorts in 
shape; the one resembling a small walnut, the 
other somewhat larger and pointed : it is ripe 
towards the middle of May ; and continues dro|)- 
ping from the tree till the whole has fallen which 
is gcnerallv about the beginning or towards the 
middle of .luuc. The outer covering, or peri- 
carp, which is of a soft texture, commonly 
bursts in the fall, so that the seeds arc very 
easily squeezed out of it : the seeds are some- 
what of the shape, but longer than an olive. 
These seeds are replete with a thick oil, of the 
consistence of butter or ghee, which is obtained 
by expression, . . . ' 

From this description it may easily be con- 
ceived, that the Mahwah tree and its produc- 
tions are of singular and general use, especially 
in those dry and barren countries, whicn, frffm 
the nature of their situation, are not so well 
calculated for producing in plen^ or pevieetkm 
the other necessaricB of life. 
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The corolla or flower^ after being dried at 
before described, is eaten by the natives raw 
or dressed with their curries; and, when even 
simply boiled with rice, they atford a strengthen- 
ing and wholesome* nourishment. They are 
indeed, our author tells us, often applied to a less 
Imidable purpose; for being ferinehied, they 
yield by distillation. a strong spirit, which the 
people here sell so very cheap, that for one 
niee (about a halfpenny) may be purchased no 
lesS than*a cuveha-seer (above a pint English), 
with which any man may get completely drunk. 
These flowers make an ai tide of trade; being 
exported from this country to Patna, and else- 
where III no inconsiderable quantities. 

The oil yielded by the fruit, as before men- 
tioned, resembles giiee ho much, that, being 
chea|)er, the natives often mix it with that 
commodity- They use it the same as ghee in 
their victuals, and in the composition of some 
sorts of sweetmeats ; and burn it in their lamps. 
It is also regarded as a salutary remedy, applied 
exteriorly to wounds and all cutaneous erup- 
tions. It is at first of the consistence of common 
oil, but scM>n coagulates : after being kept hir 
fidme time, it .acquire a bitterish taste and rancid 
smell, which renders it somewhat less agreeable 
as an article of food : but this is an inconvenience 
which, by the oil being properly clarified and 
prepared at first, might be perhaps avoided. 
This oil is also exported both in its adulterated 
and original state to Patna and other parts of 
the low country. 'Fhe gum has not been ap- 

J died to any use; but might be coll^'cted yi 
arge quantities in the months of March and 
April, about the lime the flowers come out. 

MAI A, in fabulous history, the daughter of 
Atlas and Pieione. She was the mother of 
Mercury by Jupiter. She was one of th® 
Pleiades, the moat luminous of ihe seven 
sisters. (See Pleiadks.) Also, a surname 
of (Jybele. 

MAID. Ma'iden. r. (map'oen, 

Saxon; rnaegi, Dutch.) 1. An unmarried 
woman; a virgin Hyryden). 2. A woman 
servant (Prior), 3. Female (Leviticus), 

M a I D. s. A species of skate fish. 
MAIDEN, a. 1. Consisting of virgins (Ad^ 
dison). Fresh; new; unused; unpolluted 
(Shakspeare), 

Maiden, an instrument for beheading 
criminals. 

Of the use and form of this instrument Mr. 
Pennant gives the following account: ** It 
seems to have been confined to the limits of 
the forest of Hardwick, or the 18 towns and 
hamlets within its precincts. The time when 
this custom took place is unknown ; whether 
earl Warren, lord of this forest, might have 
^tablished it among the sanguinary laws then 
in use against the invaders of the hunting rights, 
or whether it might not take place after the 
woollen manufactures at Halifax began to gain 
strength, is ujicertain. The last is very pro- 
bable ; mr the ivild country around the town 
was inhabited by a lawless set, whose depreda- 
tions on the cloth-tenters might soon stifle the 
efibrto of infant industry. For the protection 
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of trade> and for the greater terror of oflenders 
by speedy execution, this custom seems to have 
been established, so as at last to receive the 
force of law, which was, * That if a felon be 
token within the liberty of the forest of Hard- 
wick, with goods stolen out, or within the said 
precincts, either hand-habend, hack-berand, 
or confessionM, to the value of thirteen pence 
half)ienny, he shall, after three market days or 
meeting days within the town of Halifax, next 
after such his apprehension, and being con- 
deiiiiied, be taken to the gibbet, and there liave 
his head cut from his body.* 

“ The offender had always a fair trial ; for 
as soon as he was taken, he was brought to the 
lord's bailiff' at Halifax ; he was then exposed on 
the three markets (which here were held thrice 
in a week), placed in a stocks, with the goods 
stolen on his hack, or, if the theft was of the 
cattle kind, they were placed by him; and this 
was done both to strike terror into others, and 
to produce new informations against him. 
The bailiff then summoned four freeholders of 
each town within the forest to form a jury. 
The felon and pro'secutors were brought face to 
face ; and the goods, the cow or horse, or what- 
soever was stolen, produced. If he was found 
guilty, he was remanded to prison, had a 
week’s time allowed for preparation, and then 
was conveyed to this spot, where his head was 
struck oft* by this machine. I slmuld have pre- 
mised, that if the criminal, either after appre- 
hension, or in the way to execution, could es- 
cape out of the limits of the forest (part being 
close to the town), the hailiff had no farther 
power over him ; but if he should be caught 
within tlie precincts at anv lime after, he was 
immediately executed on his former sentence, 

“ This privilege was very freely used during 
the reign of Elizabeth : the recorrls before that 
time were lost. Twenty-five suffered in her 
reign, and at least twelve from lG23 to l650; 
after which 1 believe the privilege was no more 
exerted. 

** This machine of death is now destroyed ; 
but ] saw one of the same kind in a room 
under the parliament bouse at Edinburgh, 
where it was introduced by the regent Alorlon, 
who took a model of it as he passed through 
Halifax, and at length suffered by it himsm. 
It is in form of a painter's easel, and about ten 
feet high : at four feet from the bottom is a 
cross bar on whirl) the felon lays his head, 
which is kept down by another placed above. 
In the inner edges of the frames are grooves; in 
these is placed a sharp ax^, with a vast weight 
of lead, supported at the very summit with a 
peg : to that peg is fastened a cord, which the 
executioner cutting, the axe falls, and does the 
affair effectually, withoutJuffering the unhappy 
crimiral to undergo a repetition of strokes, as 
has been the case in the common method. 1 
must add, that if the sufferer is condemned for 
stealing a. horse or a cow, the string is tied to 
the beast, which, on being whipped, pulls out 
the.pegi and becomes the executioner.'* This 
apparatus is now in possession of the Scottish 
Antiqnarian Society. 
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^Taiofn is also the name nf a mad line first 
usecf ni Vurkshire, and iiiice into 

otiicr places, for washing lir n ; eoiiaiini.j' oT 
a lui) ip iiiclics higii, and V7 m n'.inu Ui at 
the top, ill which the I'nen i'% pul, uiih hot 
water and soap, lo \vhich i** a cowr, 

iittinj; it very clt'scly, and L.i.'t'Lncd to the luU 
hy two \vc('/ics ; rii!tJii;'ii a h..'L* ’a li.o middle 
of the cover pa^ ( j an upii'dit pitn* <>C wood, 
kept at a prore.- t:*. i/hl liy a pe^ ahove, anti 
fumislied wiih hanill'j''. by vvhieh it is 
turned haekw.iru ^ id lorv' .ml : lo the lower 
end of tins pi'.ec* laiJened a loinnJ 

piece ot' wood, in wi.ten a:.. ii wcd ■ vweral piece*?, 
like co«^s oi* a wliee'. 'I nc op'C.atnMi of this 
niuchine i.'i to ni.iki' the liinn j aiul repays 
qnici. lhronp;h. t‘ie % .acr. 

M A I V I; N li A I 1!1 boi JMt. S.'C A D I A N- 

TUM. 

M AiDi:s HAIR (.Canada). Adianlnin C.,n.i- 
deiisf, tu ir.edieine, the cidiantiim pedalrtia 
ofLiniicus. In common UiC in I'^rancc, lis- e 
tile oilicinal aciianuun in our own couniry, ia 
a p'ecioral, and ileimilcent, and perhaps pon- 


bLi'^iiny; superior i irtiies. 

Maiden iiaiu (liiiglidi). 


See Adian- 


Maiden hair tree. Ginhj’-.o. Ginan 
itsio. I'he salishnria of the Lmnean systetn. 
Jt is common lo China and Jainn, and bears 
a fruit about tlte eize of a claniaiiU plum, con- 
taining a kernel resembling” lintt orour apruot. 
It lb these tlial make a part of our deserts at 
ail public feaiits and cnieriaiumciils. Tticy arc 
said to promote digestion, and to clean: c iiic 
stomach and bowels. Sec SALibBOiiiA. 

MA'll)KISii:KAl).MA'iDi.NHODf,.MA iD- 
KNHOOD. i. Cf***^^! maiden,) 1. Virginity; 
-virginal purity ; fitfcdom from contamination 
li. Newness; frobliiicbs; uncon- 
taiTiiuaUd stale 

Maiden HEAD, a town in Bcrkrhire, go- 
vcined hy u inaj’iT, with a niaikci on Wednes- 
day, and a good trade in muit, nua!, and iiiii- 
beV. It is seated on the Thames, over which 
is a brid.ge, 1!J miles K by N. of Idcading, and 
SG W. by N. of London. 

MAH^LNOI, an island in tVic Pacific 
orcaii, 3() miles long and nine broad. In the 
N.W. pat t of it naii\c copper is iouud. Lon. 
lt>7. lOL. Lat. :v-l. -10 jSi. 

IViAlDETSl-RHN'rS, in our old waiters, a 
jiobic paid by the tenants of some manors on 
their mtirriage. 'riiis was said to be given to the 
lord for his omittim: ihccnilom ot marchcla, 
■whereby he was to have the first niglii’s lodg- 
ing with his tenan.’s wife; but it seems more 
probably to have been a fine for a license to 
iiiariy'^ a daughter. 

MAIDHOOD, A', (from maid,) Virginity 
(,Shahpeare). 

M A'1J3M ARl AN. s. (pucr ludius, Latin.) 
A kind of dance {Temple). 

MA'IDPALE. a. (maid and pale,) Pale 
like a sick virgin (Shalcspearc). 

MAIDSEllVANT. s, A female servant 


^^fillDSTONE, a borough and the 


CQunty* 


town of Kent, governed by a mayor, witfi’ a 
market on ’^I tnirsday. it ha'3 a iTrisk trade in 
e>:pt>ittcg the commodities of the county, pur* 
ticularly hops, of vviiich there are numerous 
plaiuaJions around; here are likewise paper* 
nulls, and a inanufaciiire of linen. In 1801 
the iiiuuber of iiihatmants was 8027. It is 
teajicd on the Medway, over which i> a bridge,, 
LCLmilcs W. of Canierhurv, and 34 E.S.E. of 
l^ondon. -Lon. 0. 3*; 1C Lai, .'it. It^N- % 
MAJE'Sriv’AL. Majf/stic. a. (from 
majvshj,) 1. Au‘a;u*t; liinip.g dignity ; grand; 
iiiipeiial; reaial ; gica!. ol ajipcaranct (ijen- 
kam), 2. S’.ati )y , pompous , bpleiidid {IJoo/i,). 

3. Somime i cle\.iudi lofty (Dny(/”^0- 

M \ ally. ad. (Irom majrsiical.) 

M ilu digniiy ; vviili giaridcnr {(Haneillf), 
MAJESl'V, u title given to kings, which 
frcjpuT.iIy hcivis i\a a term of distiiiciKm. The 
woid scciiib composcci of the iwo Latin words, 
jupjor, guatcr, and btalc. I'hc ern- 

pcior 1 “ calUii sicuil iiuijchty, imperial ma- 
jtibiy, and ^ irea'i majesty : the king of Hiin- 
g..iy is i«ty!t\i lus .i; .oitolic m.ijesty. '1 lie king 
of Spy ':. 1 is teviue 1 »u^ mo.^t catholic niojesiy : 
and tile king of 1 unneal, his most faithful 
iiiajc-ty. Tiic oi'i^rance used to be calk’d 
his m.»st Chii.sii.m maje ly ; and when he 
treated with the imjjci )r, liie word sacred w.-g 
added: he was a»u rv. ards ealicd '^im[)lv, king 
of the French. 1 'am . pane a.^sumoil the title' 
of emperor aikJ kmgol France. — With respect 
to other kin';.., me name of the kingdom is 
adcieri ; a-, liib ihi(anii;i* majesty, his Prussian 
inajcbiy, cve. Foimeily pvincis were more 
sp.uuig m giving iiilts, and more modest in 
( iaimiijg tlu iu ; Ir fore llie reign of Cliaiics V. 
the king of Spa n li.ul only the title of high- 
uibs; :uk 1 la foie li.ai of Henry Vlil.ihe kings 
of England were only addrtbsed under the titles 
oi grace and highness. 

Uiukr the ile.nan ro)-ublic, the title ma- 
jesty {mffjushis) belonged to the whole body 
of the peu])Ie, and to the p'rincipal magistrates; 
so that lo diminish or wound the niajc'^iy of 
the commouwealili, was to he wanting m re- 
spect to the M.itc or lo its iiiiinsters. But the 
power aUerward' p.n.^ii.g into the hands of a 
single person, ihe a; pidiatioii of nuijesiy was 
transferred lo the t-iuj eror and ihc imperial 
family. Pliny coiiipiimentb IVajan on hi:; bc.^ 
ing conten.cil wiili the title oi greatness; 
and .*?peaks ^ery invidiously of itiose who af- 
fected ih.-iLof nsaje>ty. And yet this last seems 
to be the most modest and just title that can be 
attributed to sovereigns, since it signifies no 
more than the royaitv or sovereign |K)wcr. 

MAli INDUCTIO, an ancient custom 
for the priest and people of country-villages 
to go in procession to some adjoining wood on 
a May-day morning ; and return in a kind of 
triumph, with a May-pole, boughs, flowerS| ' 
sarlands, and other tokens of the spiing. Tim 
May-game, or rejoicing at the tf< nii^ji^g of the' 
spring, was for along time obscrvcd,'and still 
is in spnic parts of Fhiglaud ; but there was 
thought to be so much heathen vnn.ry in it, that' 
it was cundcmucd.and prohibited williiti the 
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dSocfse of Lincoln by the good old bishop 
Grosihead. * 

M ML imaille), a term primarily applied to 
the meshes or holes in net work. 

Mail tCoat of). SeeCoAT. It is called 
^Iso a liabergeon. Anciently they also wore 
shirts of mail under the waistcoats, to serv^ as 
a defence against s\t^orrls and poniards. We 
also read of gloves of mail. 

]V|AiL,«ur Mall, aho signifies 'a round 
ring of iron ; wrience the play of palUtnall, 
from paUa, a ball, and maille, the round ring 
throngn which it is to pass. 

Mail, or Maillc, in our old writers, a 
small kind of inobcy. Silver halljienn* were 
likewise termed mailies, y Henry V. By in- 
denmre in ahe minr, a poniul wei;.;ht of old 
sterling silver was to be coined into d(jO ster- 
lings or pennies, or 7C'0 mads or ha!f-[irn»iics, 
or 1440 farihings. Hence the word mail was 
derived, which isMiow vulgaily used in Scot- 
iatal lo signify an annual rent. 

Mail, or Mai:. l, on ship-hoard, a sfjoare 
niacnine composed of a nuniber of rimis in- 
terwoven neivAvise, and used for riibhlni; olV 
the loose hempwhi jh remains on lines or wnitc 
cordage afier it is made. 

Mail is likewise used for the Intl’cr bag 
wherein letters are carried Itv the post. 

Mail-coaches. ScoC’oach. 

To .Mail, v, a. (from llie noun.) 1 . To 
arm defensively *, to cvwer as with armour 
{S/iaksprare), 2 , To bundle in a wrapper 
{SIfnIspearc), • 

iMAILCOl’AY, a lofty fortress of Hin- 
dustan, in Mysore, ami one of the in >st (vK‘- 
hralcd places of Hindu wors'mp. 'The large 
icmjjlc IS a stjiiurc hulliinig of great dimensions, 
and the jewels hclntiging ii are very valuable. 
Here, in 177-> Hyder was comnletaly louted 
by the Maliraitas, It is 17 miles uorih of 
.Seringa pa tarn. 

To MAIM, V. a. {mrhaip;npTy to maim, old 
French.) 'Fo deprive of any neces>ary part ; 
to cripple by loss of a limb ',^S!ir,hspvarv). 

Maim. 5. (trom the verb.) i. I’rivation 
of some essential, part ; lanumess by a womul 
or ampuuition (llookcr), 2. ln<]uirv; rnis- 
chief (»S'Att^.v.). 3. h-i.'^enlial defect {llayw,). 

Maim, Maihlm, or Mayiilm, in law, 
a wound by which a per.ajn loses the use of a 
member that might have been n defence to 
him ; as when a bone is broken, a foot, liand, 
or other member cut off, or an eye p.it out ; 
though the cutting off an car or molo, or break- 
ing the hiuder-iceih, was formerly held lo be 
HO maim. A maim by castration was anciently 
imiishcd with death, and other maims with 
o^s of meniher for member; but afterwards 
they were only punished by fine and imprison- 
ment. it is now enacted by the statute 22 
S3 ( 'ar.il. that if any person, from malice 
amrethought, shall disable any limb or memljcr 
of any of ihc king’s subjects wiih an intent to 
disfigure him, the offender, with his aiilers and 
iibcttors, shall be guilty of felony without bc- 
iiefit of clergy > though no such attainder shall 
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corrupt the blood, or occasion forfeiture of 
lands, &c. 

MaIMONIUES, Moses, or M ossb the 
SOS OF Maimon, a celebrated rabln, called 
by the Jews the eagle of the doctors, was born 
of an illustrious family at Cordova in Spain, 
in 1 131. The early part of his education was 
undertaken by his father, who afterwards 
placed him under the tuition of rabbi .loseph, 
the son of Megas, a person on wh'ise profourid 
learning In; has be^-lowcd the higliest praise ; 
and, according to L -o Afiicanui., he had also 
among his tniors the leurnwl Araldans Ibn 
Thoohail and '^vc•rovs. He is commonly 
named j\I Of o because he settled in 

Egypt, whtT*' Ik* ‘•p/nt his whole life in quality 
of phy-icri'i to the sultan. Here he opened a 
i^'jlioof, which soon filled with pupils from 
.‘ill oarto, lr.*m Ai*-Kandi*ia .md Damascus espe- 
enUy, whose [;;■<' licicncy under him spread his 
fan^ all over the 11c was no Ic'^s emi- 

nent in pliilo'sophy, maihcii;:i*ic5, and divinity^ 
lliau in nK- lli:iiK*. (Ja.iaiihou affirms it may 
be truly ".aid of iii:n, as Pliny of old said of 
Diodorus Siculus, that “ Ire was the first of 
hifl irihe V. ho ceased to be twtri^'T.” It w'ould 
be tcdioLi'. to cnuiiicr.ilo :ili the v. f)rks of Mai- 
rnq^iides , so n? were .\’-5iit'n origi'iidly in Ara- 
bic, Imt are now ertant o5 Iv in Hebrew trans- 
I iil'mj. “ ’riio';e ^ (’’■oilier) who desire tf> 
learn the dn^triiva and the canon law con- 
taiotd in the 'iabiMul may read Mairnonides’s 
ecnvpen'.hu-a ’.fit in Hebrew, in his book 
cuiiiled I ! *, v’hf‘r.*i;i they \.ill find groat part 
of llie f bU -, uid ic'.p rfinences in the Talmud 
eniircly di ' .irded. ih’t the More Novocltim 
is the most Aulucd of all his w'orks ; dci'l'med 
to explain the ob eore words, phrase;., meta- 
phors, ^Sre. ill scr]])lure, which, when literally 
inleipreicti, iiave eitlicr no ineauiiig or appear 
absuul. 

^tlMNA, a ser.port of European Turkey, 
in the iMorea, whirdi gives name to a district 
tint iirs beiv\K*en two hay'' of the Tdcditcr- 
r uiean sea. The inluibitants could never he 
s'!;liu*d by the I’lirks, on account of th.cir 
vjloiir and their mom’ tains. The town U 
scaled on t!ie i'ay of Coron, 40 miles S. by W. 
of .Vlibilr *. I.oii. 22. 10 E. Lat. 3(). 34 N. 

M .\l.\E, a district belonging to the state of 
Mj'sar'iu.'jets, oUO miles long and i(?0 broad; 
bounded on the N.W. by'^thc high lands, 
whieii separate the rivers that flow into the 
St. Lawrence atid tho'.e that flow into the At- 
lantic; on the E. by the river St. Croix, and a 
line di.iwn due N. from its source to the said 
hi-ih l.uid-, which divides this territory from 
Ix'vw Brunswick ; o\i the S.K. by the Atlantic; 
and on the W. by New Hampshire. It is 
divided into five counties, York, Cumberland, 
Liiux>ln, Hancock, and Washington. The 
cliiet rivers are the Penobscot, Keiiuebcc, Sneo, 
Androscoggin, St. John, and St. Croix ; and it 
has several small lakes. Though an elevated 
tract, it cannot he called mountainous, and a 
gicat pro:)orlion of the lands arc arable and 
excceuingly fertile. Hops arc the spontaneous 
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growth of this country. The trees nre white 
pine, spruce, maple, beech, v. nitc ai^d gray 
oak, and yellow birch ; these, as bhip timber, 
boards, ai^d CAery species of splii lumber, are 
the principal exports of tiif ccnniry. 'Hie heat 
in summer is intense, and ilic coid in winter 
extreme 5 all the lakes and rivers are usually 
passable on ice, from Christmas till the mid- 
dle of March. > Portland is the capital. 

Maine, u late province of France, bounded 
on the N. by Norma luiy, E. by Orleanois, 
S. by Touraine and Anjou, and W. by Hrc- 
tagn. It now forms the departments of May- 
en nt* and Saru*. 

Main'e? a river of Germany, which rises in 
Francoma, flows by Bamlierg, Wurtzbnrg, 
Aschafrcnbuvg, IIhikiu, and Frankfort, and 
joins the Rhint a little above Mentz. 

Mainland, the largest of the Shetland 
ihlcb, (iO miles Joiigand in some pbic'cs 1() broad; 
but it piojeclb into the sea with many irrc^lur 
prumoiuorics, and is indented hy numerous 
Days and harbours. The face of the counti*y 
exhibits a prospect of black craggy mountains 
and marshy plains, interspersed with some 
verdant spots, which appear smooth and fertile. 
Neither liec nor slirub is to be seen, except 
the juniper and the heath. 'I'lie inonntaius 
abound wiili various kinds of game. Lofty 
clifls, impending over the ocean, are the haunts 
of eagles, falcons, and ravens. Ilie deep ca- 
verns undenicdih shelter seals and otters; and 
to the winding bays resort swans, geese, scarfs, 
and other aquatic birds. The >eus abound with 
cod, turbot, and haddock ; and, at certain sea- 
sons, with shoals of herrings. Lob.steis, oysters, 
muscles, &c. are also plentiful. The hills arc 
covered with black-cattle and sliccp of a small 
breed ; the horses arc also of a diminutive size, 
but remarkably strong, and called Shetland 
ponies. Th« rivulets and lakes abound with 
salmon, trout, &c. No mines have been 
wrought, but there are visible appearances of 
various metallic ores. The inhabilunts are 
hardy, docile, and ingenious. They rnaiuifac- 
lure JiiKii .uul woollen cloth for iheir own 
nsc ; and woisted .siuekings, some of fine irx- 
lure and great value lor ex|)onation ; but their 
principal occupation is finliing. Lerwick is 
the capital. 

Mainland, the principal of the Orkney 
isles . See Pomona. 

Ma^jnland. (771am and land.') Con- 
tinent {Spnrscr). 

MA'INLY. ad, (from main.) 1. Chiefly; 
principally (^^00 (//Car a';. Ji. Greatly; hugely 
iBaco?t).^ 

MA'lNMAS'i’. 4-. (main and mast,) The 
chief or middle m ist (Dry dun). 

MAINOUR, M ANOUK, or Meinour. 
(from the French, manier, i.e. manu iractare.) 
In a legal sense denotes the thing that a thief 
taketh away or .stealcth : as to be taken with 
the mainour (Pl.^ Cor. fol. I 79 .)t is to be 
taken with the thing stolen about. him : and 
again (fol. I() 4 .) it was presented, that a thief 
WAS delivered to the sherilT or viscount, to- 
'gether witlt the mainour: and again (fol. IBGOi 
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if a man be Indicted, that he feloniously stole 
the goods of another, whore, fci truth, they 
aiehis own guud.s, and the goods be brought 
into the court as the mainour; and if it be de- 
manded of him, what he sailh to the goods, 
and he disclaims them ; though he be acquitted 
of the felony, he shall lose the goods : aim 
again (fol. 14y.), if the defendant were taken 
with the maiiujur, and the mainour be carried 
to the court, they, in ancient limes,, would ar- 
raign him upon llie mainour, without any ap- 
peal or indictment. (.Cornel), 

MA'INPKRNABLK. «. Bailable ; that 
may be acljiiiiitd to give .surety. 

MA'IN t"lUiN(-)R. A. Surety; bail (Oavirs), 
MA'lNi*UISL. s. (j/im/iand i^Vench.) 
Dchwi s iiu:> the cii.sU)(ly of a friend, upon se- 
curity givi;n for appearance ; bail (Uautes), 

7V? jNIa'infiuse. V. a. 'Jo bail. 
MA'lNSAlL. A. (mahi and sail.) The sail 
of the iiiainrna.sL (//t/.v). 

ALVIN SH FK'l*. a (ntnin At^d s/icrt.) The 
sheet or sail ot tlkO niaiiunasl (Drydcn). 

la AJ AlNTA'lN. V. 0 . (maintemr^ Fr.) 
1 . 'lb pre^eiv-^:, to keep (ijarrry). U. 'lb \le- 
fcucl ; tt> holil out (6W’a;). 3. Ib vindicate ; 

to justify (Shahspcarc). A. T(» continue; to 
keep u]> (!>///(/( //) o. To kccj) up ; to sup- 
port tlie expence of (Shakspenre). (’). 'lb sup- 
i)0U with the conveniences (/f life (South). 7. 
10 preser\e from failure (./ilachmore). 

7(7 Mainta'in. w. a. To support by argu- 
ment ; to assert as a tenet (Dry den). 

M AIN'FA'IN ABLIC. a, (from maintain.) 
Defensible; Jll^tlliable (H'tyward ) 

MAlN'rA'JNliR. .V. (frtim maintain,) Sup- 
porter; cheiisher (Spenser), 

MA'IN'I'JCN ANCIC. s. (mainlenafilt Fr.) 
1. Supply of the necessaries of life; susten- 
ance; sustenlation (Hooker), 2. Support; pro- 
tection; defence (A'pr// A (T). 3. Continuance; 

sccuriiy from failure (Saulh), 

Maintenance, in law, bears a near re- 
lation to barrclry ; being an olliciuus inter- 
meddling in a suit that no way belongs to one, 
by maintaining or assisting cither party with 
money or otherwise, to |>rosccute or defend it : 
a practice that was greatly encouraged bv the 
first introduction of uses. This is an ofl'ence 
against public justice, as It keeps alive strife 
and contention, and perverts the remedial pro- 
cess of the law into an engine of oppression. 
And therefore, by die Roman law, it was a 
species of the crimen falsi, to enter into any 
confederacy, or do any act to support another’s 
law-suit, by money, witnesses, or natronsge. 
A man may, however, maintain tne suit of 
his near kinsman, servant, or poor neighbour, 
out of charily and compassion, with impunity. 
Otherwise the punishment by common law is 
fine and imprisonment; aiul by. the statute 
32 Henry VI 11. c. 9. a forfeiture of lOl. 

MAIN'riCNON (Frances d* Anbignc, ma- 
dnmede), a famous Frcnoi-i lady, 1635, in 
the prison of Niort, where her father was con- 
fined for some ill conduct against Richelieu. 
The father, after his enlargement, took allliis 
fwiiyj IO39, to America, unci settled Si Mar- 
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tinlaiio, wher^ he ruined himself by gaming. 
On his dealli, in l(>4f>, the widow returned to 
France, leaving her daughter as a pledge in the 
hands of her cnxJitors; but the child was soon 
after sent after the mother, and taken under 
•he protection of her aunt, madame Villcttc, 
at Poictou. As, however, she had been brought 
up a protestant, she was by artihce convened 
to the Roman catholic reiifsion. In l651 she 
formed arr union with the abb^ Scarron, who 
was old and deformed, but witty, and the 
favourite of the court. On the death of her 
husband, in KibO, her distresses returned, and 
* the solicited in vain for a small jicnsioti from 
the court. In 16 ? I, however, she was ap. 
pointed over the education of the young duke 
de Maine, the king’s son, bv his mistress, 
jiiacjaine de Montespan, and from this situa- 
tion arose her greatness. The king saw her, 
and was captivated with her manners and per- 
son, and in iC/y he purchased for her the 
estate of Maintenon, from which she derived 
her new title. In this dangerous elevation, 
madame Maintenon conducted herself with 
groat propiicly ; she never interfered with the 
politics of the court, her sole wish was to 
please tlic* king, and in this she so happily suc- 
ceeded, that thougii she was two years older 
than himself, he married her privaiclv, .683. 
Now raised from a mistress to a wife, a secret, 
however, which was never revealed, she ap- 
plied herself more frerjuontly to acts of religion 
and piety, and founded an abbey for women of 
quality, afterwards called St. Cyr, of which !<he 
called herself the suiierior. She also prevailed 
upon Racine, now become a courtier, to write 
a tragedy upon some striking subject from the 
bible, ajid tn consequence of this he produced 
hi.s K stiicr, and also his Athniiah, which were 
origuially acted by the religious devotees of St. 
Cyr. Upon the king’s death, in 1715* she 
retired to privacy at St. Cyr, and long fatigued 
with the splendour of greatness, she acknow- 
ledged the emptiness of human distinction, and 
ended her days in |)enitcnce and devotion. She 
died 17 19 ' ^ome have accused her of causing 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, but it is 
certain that she extended her protection to 
those who where persecuted for tlieir religion. 
The happiest part of her life was spent, says 
Voltaire, in the compaity of the bufloon Scar- 
ron; and in a Icttci to a friend, she declares that 
her grandeur was productive only of melan- 
choly, and that though courted, flattered, and 
admired, she felt in her mind a dismal vacuity. 
Some of her letters have been published. 

MA'INTOP. A*, {main fm{\ top.) The top 
of the mainmast {Addison). 

MA'INYARD. s. (main and yard.) The 
yard of the matnma:.t {Arbufhnot). 

MAMOR. a. {major, Lat.) I. Greater in 
number, quantity, or extent. 2. Greater in 
dignity (Shakspeare). 

M * 1. The officer above the cap- 
tain ; the lowest field officer. 2. A mayor or 
head officer of a town. 3. The first proposi- 
tion of^a syllogism, containing some generality 
4. MAjoR-genera/. The general 
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officer of the second rank {Tatler) 5. Major- 
domo. One who holds occasionally the place 
of master of the house. 

Major, in the art of war, the name of 
several officers of very diiiereot ranks and func- 
tions. 

Major-General. See General. 

Major of a regiment of foot, the next officer 
to the lieutenant-colonel, generally promoted 
from the eldest captain r he is to take care that 
the regiment be well exercised, to see it march 
in {mod order, and to rally it in case of being 
broke in action : he is the only officer among 
the iofantry that is allowed to be on horse- 
back in time of action, th.ii he may the more 
readily execute the coloiicPs orders. 

Major of a regiment of horse, as well as foot, 
ought to he a man of honour, integrity, un- 
derstanding, courage, activity, experience, and 
address: he should be master of arithmetic, 
aiuf keep a detail of the regiment ii* every par- 
ticular : he should he skilled in fiorscmansnip, 
and ever attentive to his businesy : (uie of his 
principal functions is, to keep an exact rosier 
of tile officers for duty : he should have a 
perfect knowledge in all the military evolu- 
tions^ as he is obliged by his post to instruct 
others, &c. 

Town-major, the third officer in order in a 
garrison, and next to the deputy-governor. He 
should understand foriificaliori, and has a )xir- 
ticular charge of the guards, rounds, pairolcs, 
and ce mi nets. 

lirigade- major, is a particular officer ap- 
pointed for liial purpose only in camp: he 
goes every day to liead-quartcrs to receive or- 
ders from the adjutant-general : there he writes 
exictly whatever is dictated to him: from 
thence he goes and gives the orders, at the place 
appointed for that purpose, to the diflerent 
majors or adjutants of the regiments which 
compose that brigade, and regulates with them 
the number of officers and men which each 
are to furnish for the duty of the army; taking 
care to keep an exact roster, that one may not 
give more than another, and that oach march 
in their tour : in sViort, the major of bti^ade U 
chanred with the particular detail in his own 
brigade, in much the same way as the adju- 
tant-general is charged with the g.^ncral detail 
of ihe duly of the army He sends every 
morning to the adjntant-neneral an exact re- 
turn, by battalion and company, of the men of 
his brigade missing at the retreat, or a rcjjort 
expressing llujl none are absent: he also men- 
tions the ofiicers absent with or without 
leave. 

Major of artillery, is also the next officer to 
the lieutenant-colonel, llis post is very labo- 
rious, as the whole detail of the corps particularly 
rests with him ; and for this reason all the 
iion-commissionod officers are subordinate to 
him, as his title of serjeant- major imports: in 
this riualiiy they mvst render him an exact ac- 
count of every thing which comes to their 
knowledfje, either regarding the duty or wants 
of the artillery and soldiers. He should possess 
a perfect knowledge of the power of artillery. 
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together with nil its evolutions. In the field 
he goes daily to receive orders from the brigade- 
major, and communicates them with the pa- 
role to his superiors, and then dictates them to 
the adjutant. He should be a very good ma- 
thematician, and be well acquainted with every 
thing belonging to the train of artillery, 

Major of eiiginetrs, commcuily with us 
called sub-director, should he very well skilled 
in military architecture, fortification, gunnery, 
and mining. He should know how to fortify 
in the f.eld, to attack and defend all sorts of 
post!^, and to conduct the works in a siege, &c. 
Sec Engineer. 

SerJtafU-majoT, is a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, of great merit and capacity, subordinate 
to the adjutant as he is to the major. See Ser- 
jeant. 

Df urii-major, is not only llie first drummer 
in the regiment, but has the same authority 
over his diuintners as the corporal has over his 
aquad. Heinstiucts them in their difl’c rent beats; 
is daily at orders with the scijeants, to know the 
number of drummers for duly. He marches 
at their head when they beat in a body. In the 
day of luiule, or at exercise, he must be very 
attentive to the orden^ given him, tliat lie may 
regulate his beats according to the movements 
ordered, 

is he that plays the best on that 
instrument, and has tl»e same authority over 
the hfers as the drum-ftiajor lias over the drum- 
mers. He leachea them their duty, and ap- 
points them for guards, &c. 

Major, in law, a peiaon who is of age to 
manage bis own afrair:.. By the civil law a 
man is not a major till the age of Sf* years ; in 
England, he is a major at 21, as in rJomiaiidy 
at 20. 

Major, in logic, is understood of the first 
proposition of a rognlar syllogi'^m. It ib called 
major, becan&e it has a moie extensive sense 
than the minor proposition, as cooiaining the 
principal term. .See Logic. 

Major and Minor, in music, arc applied 
to concords which dilur fnun each otlui by a 
sem i-tonc. See Co n c o R u . 

Major tone is the dill'ercnee between the 
fifth and fourth ; ami major scmi-lonc the dif- 
ference between ilic major fourth and the third. 
The major tone surpasses the minor by a 
comma. 

Major-domo, an Italian term, frequently 
used to signify a steward or master of the 
household. 

MA JOHAN A. {majorana^ corrupted from 
majuram quod mense Mamjlordt, because it 
flowers in May.) Sweet marjoram. Origa- 
num niajorana of Linneus. Orig. foliis ovatis 
oblusis, spieis subrotnndis cnn'p.actis pubesccii- 
tibus. Class and order didynaniia gvmno- 
spermia. This has been long cultivated in on 
gardens, and is in frequent use for culinary pur- 
po-t^es. The leaves and tops have a pleasant 
smell, and a iroderatcly warm, aromatic, bit- 
terish taste. The medicinal qualities of the 
plant are bimilnr to those of the wild plant 
(sec Origanum) * but being much more fra- 


grant, ii is thought to be more cephalic. It 
was formerly directed in the |lblvis sternutu- 
torius by the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copoeias with a view to the agreeable dolour 
which it difiuscs to the asarabacca, rather than 
to its errhine power, which is very incon- 
siderable. In its recent state it is said to have 
been successfully applied to schirrous tumours 
of the breast. 

Majorana Syriac a. In meclicine. 'See ^ 

MakUM SYRIACUM. 

MAJOHATION. j. (from major,) In- 
crease; enlargement (^/ircn.) 

MAJO'RITY. s. (from major,) 1 . Tlie stale 
of being greater (Grew)* The gi eater number 
(Addison), 0. Ancestry (lirown). 4. Eull 
a«e ; end of minority (Davies). 1). rank: 
obsolete (67.7/ Lv.). 0. The office of a major. 

MAIRAN (Jean- Jacques d'Orious dc), de- 
scended from a noble family at Resiers, tvas 
bom in tiiat cil^ in l0‘78, and died at Paris of 
a deduxinn on the lungs on the 20ih of Fe- 
bruary 177 L <^1^ yd. He was one 

of the most illustrious menjbtrs of the Acade- 
my of Sciences and of the French Atadc/py, 
Iking caily connected with the former society, 
he, in the year 1741, succeeded Fonlenellc in 
the office of secretary. Th.is station he filled 
w'iih the most distinguished mjcccss till the }vai' 
17»I4: and, like his predecessor, possessed the 
faculty of placing the most abstract subjects in 
the clearest light ; a talent which is very rate, 
but which appears conspicuous in ail his woiks. 
The chief of them arc, J. Dissertation sur la 
Glace, the Inst tflitiou of which was piinted 
in 1749 , 12 n‘ 0 . This excellent little tract lias 
Lteii tran?latrd into German and Italian. 2. 
Dissertation stir la cause dc la Ininieto dcs rhos- 
phorcs, 1717 , IVmo. 3. 7>aiii- hittorique et 
physique dc I’Aurore Borcalf, first published In 
12mn, 173 . 3 , and aficrwatds ir.iicii eidarf ed and 
pntiUd in 4lo, m l7o4. The .‘■yMcm cm’nriircd 
by the aullior is liable to he controverted; but 
the book displays great ta^tc and ernciiLion. 4. 
LcUre au Pere Parennin, contenimt clivcri'cs 
questions stir la Chine, 12iuo. Tl^i^i5avery 
curious wnrk^ and is full of that plulo.sophical 
spirit which characterizes the author’s other 
publications, it, A great ntiinber of papers in 
the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences (‘ince 
I7M»)» which he jmbiiinccl some volumes. 
(). Several Disseriationt. on particular subjects, 
which form only small pamphlets. 7. The 
Klogco of the Academicians ol the Academy of 
Sciences, who died in 1741, 1742, 1743, in 
12mo, 1747. AVlthoui imitating Fonienelle, 
the author attained almost equal excellence by 
hi3 lalent of discriminating characters, appre- 
ciating their vvorth. and giving them their due 
share of praise, without at the same time cuii- 
cealiiig their defects, 

Mai'ran’s reputation extended itself into 
foreign countries. He was a member of the 
Imperial Academy at Pctcrsbiirgh, of the R(wat 
Academy of Lomlori, of thc'lnstitulion at Bo-, 
logna, 01 the Royal Socieiles of Edinburgh 
Upsal, Sfc. The gentleness and sweetness «Sr 
his manners made him be considered as **3 pcN 
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feot model of the social virtues. He possessed 
that amiable* politeness, that agreeable itaictyi 
and that steady hrniness, which never fail to 
procure love and esteem. Hut we must add, 
says M. Shverien, that every thing had a re- 
ference to himself ; self-love atid a regard to his 
•own reputation were the motives of all his ac- 
tions. He was deeply uifccted with censure or 
ypplauBC, and yet he had uiaiiy friends. Unit- 
tpg much gentleness pf dts|)osLtion to an in- 
gerriobl iihd agreeable expression of conteiiance, 
he possessed the art of insinuating himself into 
the good graces of others, sQ as to pave the 
way to elevation and success. He was honour- 
ed with protection and particular marks of re- 
gard by the duke of Orleans the regent, who 
bequeathed to him his watch in his will. The 
prince of Conti loaded him with favours; arnl 
tl}« chancellor Dagiiesscau, observing in him 
great originality and ingenuity oflihought, ap- 
pointed him president of the Journal dcs S^a- 
vans : a station which he filled very much to 
the satisfaction of the public and of the learn- 
ed. The p^ vaie and selfish views imputed to 
him by M. Savericn never made him deficient 
ill what was due to the strictest probity. An 
expression of his is rcinciiihercd, which could 
have proceeded only from sentiment; “ An 
honest man (said he) is one whose blood is re- 
freshed with the recital of a goml action.** He 
was ready at repartee. One day lie happened 
to be in company with a £2;cnllcmari of the gown, 
and to diflor with him in opinion upon some 
point which had no more connexion vviib ju- 
risprudence than with geometry Sir (said 
the magistrate, who suppo^>ed that a learned man 
was a pel feet idiot out <'f his own sphere), we 
are not now tallJinr of Muclid or Archiiiicdes.'* 

No, nor of Chijas nor iiartholc!*’ replied the 
academician. 

iVl AJOllCA, an island of Spain, fiO miles long 
and 45 broad, situate in the Mediterranean sea, 
between lyica and Minorca. The whule coast 
is lined with strong towers. The N.W. part 
is mountainous ; tlie rest produces good corn, 
olive-lrcci, fine honey, and delicate wine. It 
has no rivers, though there are a great many 
fine fountains and wells. The inhabitants 
are robust and Ii\ely, and make pood sailors. 

Majorca, a strong city, capital of the 
island of the same name, and a bishop's see. 
The public squares, the cathedral, and the 
royal palace, are magnificenr. It contains 4000 
houses, built iifier the antique manner; a uni- 
versity, more ancient than celebrated ; and 22 
churches, besides the caihcdral. The harbour 
is extremely good. It was taken by the En- 
glish in I70fi, and retaken in 1715. It is 
seated on the S.W, side of the island. Lon. 2. 
.30 E. Lat.-3(). 35 N. 

MAITLAND (John), lord ofThyrlestane, 
was horn 1.545. He was educated in Scotland, 
practised with such success that, James VI. 
made him his secretary of state, J584, and the 
.next ycai^lord chancellor of the kingdom. He 
his master to Denmark in 158(), anti 
15{}5« He wrote Epigrantiuiata Latina, 
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MjUtland (Wiliiam), a Scotch antiqna* 
rian, born in rorfarsbire, From a nair 

merchant he became u man of letters, and 
settled in Li^tidon, where he published his His- 
tory of London, folio, 1739. In 1753 appeared 
his History of Edinburgh, folio, and in 1757 
his History and Antiquities of Scotland, 3 vols. 
folio. He died at Montrose, aged 64, 

MAriTAlIlK (Michael), a learned P'n- 
glish writer, wls born in Dr. South, 

canon of Ciirist-cburrh, m:ide him a student 
of that house, where he took the degree of 
M. A. March 2 : 1 , KigCi. From l(a)5 till 1699 
he was seccui ' masier of Wesimiustcr school ; 
which v;as afterwards indebted to him for 
Gnecic Di.'.lccti, in usiim Scholas 

Wostinoini^teilensis, 1706, 8vo; and forthcEii- 
gli^b Grammar, applied to, and exemplified in, 
the I'aiplidi 'roiigue, 1712 , 8\o. In 1711, he 
published Rcrnii ks on Mr. Whioton’s Account 
of the Ckmvne.itior/s proceedings with relation 
tohimsoif, in a Lettei to the iiL,lit reverend Fa- 
ther in God George I/ird Hishop of Bath and 
Wells, 8vo; also An Essay again‘;t Arianism, 
and some other Heresies; or a Reply to Mr. 
William Whistnn’s Historical Preface and 
Appendix to his Primitive Christianity revived, 
810. In 1709 he gave the first specimcMi of his 
great skill in lyp'^graphical antiquiiies, by pub- 
fishing Stephanoriini Hisloria, vitas ipsonim 
ac libros complrctciis. 8vo ; which was fol- 
lowed in 1717 by lintona Tvpograplioruni 
aliquot Parl‘;hn^inm, vitas et hbros complec- 
tcir>, 8vo. Ill 1/4), A nna'cs Typographic i ab 
artis inventiT ori;,ine ad annum ME), 4to, 
The second volmno, divided into two parts, 
andcoulimicd to the year I53(), pubii'^hed 
at the Hai^ue in 1702 ; introduced by a leUev 
of John Toland, under the Lille ot Conjcctura 
verisimilis dc prima Typoara’ liia; Inveniione, 
The third volume, from the s.'Kiie press, in two 
parts, continued to and (by an Appen- 

dix) to 1(>64, in 17-5. In 1/33 was publi'-hed 
at Amsterdam what is usually considered as 
the fonrlli volume, under the title of Annalcs 
Typographici ab artis inventae originc, ad 
annum IVIDCLXIV, opera Mich. Mailuire, 
A.M. editio nova, auctior et cnu-uclnlior ; 
lomi primi pars posterior. In I741 the w(*rk 
was closed at Lv)nduii, by Annaliuiu Tvpogia- 
phicormn Tomu*. (pniitus el ullimns, iiidicem 
in touius qiMtuor priceimtcs complectens ; 
divided, l.ke the two preceding volumes, into 
two pMis. In the inlennediatc years, Mr. 
TiJaituiire was diligently cmploye/i on various 
works of value. In 1713 he published by 
subfciiptiop Opera ct Fragmenta. Vcicrum 
Poetarum, 1713, two volumes in tolio ; the 
title of '<0 me copies is dated 1721. In 1714, 
he was the editor of a Greek testament, in 
S vols. I’lie Latin writers, which he pnb» 
lish *d separately, most of them with good in- 
dexes, camo out in the following order: In 
17 13, Chrtstns Patiens; Justin; Lucretius; 
Pha-drns ; Sallust ; Terence. In 1715, Ca- 
tullus ; Tibullus ; Propertius; Cornelius Ne- 
pos. Florus; Horace; Juvenal; Ovid, 3 
vols; Virgil, in 1711, Casar’s Coiumcnta- 
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lies; Martial; Quintus Ciirtius. Ilf 17 IS 
and 1725, Velleius Paterculus. In 1719t 
Lucan., In 171^, Bonctonii Carniina, In 
17^1 he published, hatrachomyouiachia, 
Greece^ adveterum cxemplarium (idem recusa; 
glossa Grem, variantibus lectionibns, versio- 
nibus Latinis, commentariis et indicibus, il- 
lustrata, 8vo. In 1722, Miscellanea Grascorum 
aliquot Scnpinruin Carmina, cum ver&ione 
Latina et notis, 4(o. In 1724 he compiled, at 
the request of Dr. John Freind (at whose 
expence it was printed), an index to the works 
of Arctaeus, to accompany the splendid folio 
edition of that author in 1723. In 1726 he 
published an excellent edition of Anacreon in 
4to, of which no more than 100 copies were 
printed, and the few errata in each copy cor- 
rected by his own hand. A second edition of 
the like luimher was printed in 1741, with six 
copies on fine writing paper. In 1726 he 
published Petri Peiiii JVlediri Parisiensis in 
tres priores Aretaii Cappadocis Libros Com- 
mentarii, nunc primuin edili, 4to, This 
learned comnientarv was found among the pa- 
pers of Gra:\ ins. From 1728 to 1733 he was 
employed in publishing Marinorum Arutide- 
lianoruin, Seldenianonnii, aliorumque Acade- 
iniiT Oxonhnisi donatonim, una cum Com- 
tnentariis ct Indice, editio seennda, folio ; to 
which an Appendix was printed in 1733. 
lipistola D. Mich. Maittaire ad D. P. Des 
Maizcaux, in qua Inilicis in AnnalesTypocra- 
phifos method us explicatur, &c, is printed in 
The Present Slate of the Republic of Letters, 
August 1733, p. 142. The life of Robert 
Stephens in Latin, revised and corrected by the 
author, wi’h a new and complete list of his 
works,, is prefixed to the improved edition of 
R. Slcijhcns’s Thesaurus, 4 vols. in folio, in 
1734. In 17:16 appeared Aniiquajlnscripliones 
dua% folio ; being a commentary 011 two large 
copper tables discovered near Hcraclea, in the 
bay of ^areniimi. In 1738 were printed at 
the Hague Gra*c® Linguae Dialccti in Scholae 
Regiae Westmonastcriensis usiun recogniti, 
opera Mich. Maitta'rc. In 1739 be addressed 
to the empress of Russia a small Latin poem, 
under the tide of Larmen Epiniciuni Augus- 
iissiiiiae Russorum Imperatrici sacrum. His 
name not having been printed in the title-page, 
it is not so generally known that he was editor 
of Plutarch’s Apophthegmaia, 1741, 4to. The 
last publication of Mr. Maittaire was a yoUiine 
of poems in 4to, 1742, under the title of 
* Senilia, sive Poelica aliquot in argunientisvarii 
generis tentamnia. Mr. Maittaire died in 1747, 
aged 79* His valuable library, which had been 
50 years collecting, was sold by auction by 
Messrs. Cock and Langford, at the close of the 
same year, and the beginning of the following, 
taking up in all 44 nights. Mr. Maittaire, it 
may be added, was patronized by the first earl 
of Oxford, both before and after that gciitle- 
inan*9[ elevation to the peerage, and continued a 
lavtnirite with his son the second carl. He 
/ was also liatin tutor to Mr. Stanhope, the 
earl of Chesterfield’s favourite son. 

MAIZE, in bouny. See. Ze a. 
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To MAKE. v. a. (macan, Saxon ; maehmi 
German; maiken^ Dutch.) 1. To create (Ge* 
nesis)* 2. To fonn of materials {Holder^ 3. 
To compose {TFallcr)^ 4. To form by art 
what is not natural {Spenser), 5. To produce 
or effect as the agent {Hooker), 6. To pro* 
duce as a cause {Proverbs), 7 . To do ; to per* ' 
form; to practise; 10 use in action (Dryden), 

8. To cause to have any quality {Clarendon)^ 

9 . To bring into any state or condition 

1 0. To fonn ; to settle ( Rowe) . 1 1 .!l9#hold ; 

to keep {Dry den). 12. To seciure from dis- 
tress; to establi^ in riches or happiness 
{Shakspeare) . 13. To sufler ; to incur ( Bacon). 
14. To commit {Dryden), 15. To com|)el ; 
to force; to constrain {Locke), 1 6. To in- 
tend j to purpose to do {Dry dm), 1 7. To 
raise as profit from any thing {Shak ). 18. To 
reach ; to tend to; to arrive at {Dryden), 1 9. 
To gain {Milton), 20. To force; to gain by 
force (Temple), 91, To exhibit {Luke), 92. 
To pay ; to give {Leviticus), 23. To put ; to 
place {Bacon), 24. To turn to some use 
{Dryden), 25. To incline to; to dispose to 
{Brown), 96, I'o effect as an argument 
{Hooker), 27. To represent; to show (Baker), 
28. 'I’o constitute (Locke), 29. To amount 
to (Galatians), 30. To mould; to form 
(Bacon), 31. To Make away. To kill; 
to destroy (Sidney), 32. To Make away. 
To transfer (Waller). 33. To Make ac* 
count. To reckon ; to believe (Bacon). 34. 
To Make aaount of. To esteem ; to regard. 
35. To Make free with. To treat without 
ceremony (Dunciad), 36. To Make good. 
To maintain ; to defend to justify (Knoll,), 
37 , To Make good. To fulfil; to accomplish 
(Shakspeare). 38. To Make light of. To 
consider as of no consequence (Matthew). 3Q. 
To Make love, I'o court ; to play the gallant 
(Addison), 40. 7b Make wierry. To feast; 
to partake of an entertainment { Shah s pear e). 
41. 7b Make much of. To cherish; to fos- 
ter (Temple), 42. 7b Make What to 
make of, is, how to understand (.Addison). 
43. To Make of To produce from ; to 
eflect (Addison). 44. To Make qf. To 
consider ; to account ; to esteem (Dryden). 

45, To Make of. To cherish; to foster. 

46. 7b Make over. To settle in the hands 
of trustees (Hudihras). 47. 7b Make over. 
To transfer (Hammond), 48. 7b Make out. 
To clear; to explain ; to clear one’s ^U(Arh,). 
49. 7b Make out. To prove; to evince 
(Swft), 60. 7b Make sure of. To consider 
as certain {Dryden), 61. 7b Make sure qfm 
To secure to one’s ]M)8session (Dryden), 52. 

7b Make Np. To get together (Zioc4;0- ^3- 

7b Make up. To reconcile (Shakspeare), 

54. To Make up. To repair (Ezekiel), 

55. 7b Make up. To compose, as ingredients 
(South), 56 . 7b Make up. To shape {'Ar* 
luthnot), 57 • To Make up. To supply 
(Hooker). 68 . 7b Make upr Tooompra- 
sate (Atterhury), 59 . 7b MAKK^’t/p. To 
adjust (Rogers). 60 . 7b Make up. To ao» 
complish ; to conclude : to complete (Lockdim 

To Make, v. n. l. To tend ; to traoel ; to 
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afty way (Shaksprare), 2. To contribute; 
to have eflfect {Swijft). 3. To operate ; to act 
at a proo^of ai^innent, or cuune {^Hooker, 
Drydtn), 4. 7*0 show ; to appear; to carry 
appearance l^Arhuthndl), 5. To Makb 
with. To dcat^; to kill; to m;<ke away 
(Addison). 6. Tv Make for. To advati* 
tage; to favour {Baron). 1.^ To Mabb ap 
for. To compensate ; to be instead {Sw\fi). 
8. To Makb with. To concur with {Hooker). 
^Majcb. a. (from the verb.) Form; struc- 
ture; nature {Gfanvitie). 

Make.;*. (aiaca» i^xon.) Companion; 
favourite friend (Ben Jonson), 

MA'KEBATR. s. {ntako and debate.) 
Breeder of quarrels {Sidney). 

MA'KER. 1 . (frinn make.) 1. The Crea- 
tor {MtUon). 2. One who makes any thing 
{Pope). 3. One who sets any thing in Us 
• 'proi^r state {Ascham). 

JiIa'KEPEACE. s. {make and peace.) 
Peace- tn.i her ; reconciler (Skakspeare) 

MA'KEWEIGHT a. {make ni.d weight.) 
Any small thing thrown in in make up weight 
iPhUips). 

, MAKE, in zoology. Sec Lkmuk. 

MALABAR, the name aiveii to a great 
part of the west coast of the peninsula of H in- 
diustan on this side of the Cianges. extending 
from the kingdom of Bag'ala to (/apo(\miorin, 
or from the north extremity <»f tlie kingdom of 
Caiiara as far as Cape C'oinnrin, and lying be- 
tween 9* and 14*^ N. lat. It is bounded hy the 
mountains of Balagate on the east ; hy 1 Vccan 
on the north ; and on the west and sguih is 
washed by the Indian sea. 

Malabar plum.^ This fruit, which is 
the produce of the Einsenia jainhns, smells, 
xvhen ripe, like roses. On the coast of Ma- 
labar, w'here the tree grows pleiiti hilly, these 
plums arc in great esteem. Tiiev arc not only 
eaten fresh from the trees, bin arc preserved in 
ffiigar, so as to he rendered eatable all the year. 
Of the flowers a conserve wm flinnerly pre- 
pared, which was used in medicine as a mild 
adstringent, 

MALABATHRUM. {fjjt7Mfia9p9v: from Ma- 
labar in India, whence it was brought, and 
betre^ a leaf, lod.) TheleJif of the tree, the 
bark of which is called Wiia. Sec ("assia 
LIGNSA. 

MALAGA, in ancient geography, siirnamed 
Ftcderatonnn by Pliny; a maritime town of 
Baetica : a Carthaginian colony according to 
Strabo ; so called from Malarh, signifying salt ; 
a place noted for pickled or salted meat. Now 
M^alaga. 

MALACCA, the most southerly part of the 
great neninsnla beyond the Ganges, is about 
^00 miles ill leng h, and contains a kin^oni 
of the sirnie name. It is bounded by ibe kuig- 
dom of Siam on the north ; by the bay of Si.na 
and the Indian ocean on the east ; and by the 
dltaitacf Malacca, vrhich separate it from the 
klani^of Sminatra, on the sonih-west. This 
country is more to the south than any other in 

* iihe Eftst Indict: and com prebends the towns 

• .V0L,V1J. 
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and kingdoms of l^atan, Pahan^ Igohor^ Pera, 
Qu^a, Borkelon, Lig(»r; and to the north the 
town and kingdom of lanasxery, where the 
Portuguese formerly carried on a great trade. 
This last either does or dirl belong to the king 
of Siam. The pecmle of Malacca are in gene- 
ral subject to the Dutch, who po^se .s all the 
strong places on the coasts, and compel them to 
traile on their own terms, excluding all other 
nations of £uTO(>e from having any comniercc 
with the natives. 

The Malays arc gjoverned hy feudal laws. A 
chief, who has the title of king or sultan, issues 
his commands to his great vassals, who have 
other vassals in subjeciion to triem in a«:im;lar 
manner. A small pari ol :h** na(i< o Ino inflc- 
pendent, uinU'f the iiilt of oramcai f.r noble, 
aiid sell their ^eri ices to those who pay them 
best ; while the body of the tiati.>n is eomposed^ 
of skne**, andliie in pcrpchiat sen itiule. 

The couiiiry possessed by the Malays is in 
general ver\ firiile. It abounds w.lh odori- 
feioiis worafs, such as Ihe aloes, the sandal, and 
cassia. Ttie groniitl is covered with flowers of 
live greatest fragrMiee, of winch there is a per- 
petual siiceession throughout ihe year. There 
aie abundance of iniu'.'s of the ibosl piecu>us 
ineLils, said to be richer even than iln^se of 
Biazil or Peru, and in some pLices aretninesof 
diair.onds, I’he sea ijl.-r) abr)in>cls with excel- 
lent fi^h, (oi:ether w iih ambergrixe, p^arlv, and 
iliose delicate birds-nesls so much in leqnest in 
Chinn, forrnert in the roek- wish tiic spawn of 
fishes and the foam of ibe ^ea, by a sperie.s of 
srnalbsized swallow peculi.ir to those seas. 
Tbexe are of such an cvquisiie fl;iVour| that 
the (’hinese for a Img time purchased them 
for their weight in gold, and still buy them at 
an excessive price. 

Notwithstanding all this ])1entY, however, 
the Malays are miserable. 1 be culm re of the 
lands, ahandfincd to slaves, is fallen into con- 
tempt. These wretched l.ibonrers, drugged 
incessantlv from their rustic eniployments by 
their restless masters, who deliuht in war :iird 
in iriiime enterprises, h;ne inner lure or reso- 
lution to give the necessary attention to the 
labouring of their grounds ; of consequence 
the lands for the most part are unrultivatLd, 
and produce no kind of grain for the snb- 
si.stcncc of I he inhuhitjuts The sago tree in- 
deed supplies In part the .efect of gran.. It is 
a specie^ of the nalm tree, vhich grows niui- 
raliv n* the woom to the height ofuboiit 20 <»r 
30 feet ; its eircuinference being soiiieiimes 
from five to six, Jls ligneous baik is about an 
inch in ihirkness, und covers a multitude of 
long fibres, wh'ch being interwoven one with 
another envelope a mass of a gumaiy kind of 
meal. As soon as this tree is ripe, a whitiab 
dust, which transpires ihrnngh the pores of the 
leaves, a tul adheres to their extremities, indi- 
cates that the trees are in a stale of maturity. 
The Malays then cut them down near the root, 
and divide them into several sections, which 
they split into qnaners : they then scoop out 
the mass of mealy substance, which is enve* 
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lop^ by and adheres to the fibres ; they dilute 
it in pure water« and then pass it through a 
straining bag of fine cloth, in order to separate 
it from the fibres. When this paste has lost 
part of its moisture by evaporation, the Malays 
throw it into a kind of earthen vessel of dif- 
ferent shapes, where they allow it to dry and 
harden, rhis paste is wholesome, nourishing 
food, and preserves for many years. 

Malacca, the capital of the country .of 
the saine name, is situated in a fiat country 
clos'e to the sea. The walls and fortifications 
are founded on a solid ruck, and are carried 
tip to a great height ; the lower part of them 
is washed by the sea at every tide, and cm the 
land-side is a wjde canal or aitch, cut from the 
sea to the river, vrhicii makes it an island. In 
. 1 641 it w’as taken from the Portuguese by tlic 
^ Dutch, since which time it has continued in 
their possession. In this city there are a great 
many broad streets; but they arc very badly 
paved. The houses are tolerably well buili, 
and some of them have gardens behinci or on 
one side. The inhabitants consist of a few 
Dutch, many Malayans, McKirs, Chinese, 
and other Indians, who arc kept in awe by a 
fortress, which is separated from the city by a 
river, and by good walls and l>astions, as well 
as by strong gales, and a drawbridge that is on 
the eastern side. The city is well situateil for 
trade and naMgation. Lou. 102. 2 E. l^at. 
2. 12 N. 

Malacca bean. See Anacardium 

ORIENTALK. 

MALACHI, or the prophecy of Malachi, 
a canoiiiq^l book of the Old Testament, and 
tlM.lfCst of the 12 lesser prophets. Malachi 
prophesied about 300 years before Christ, re- 
proving the Jew's for their wickedness after 
their return from Babylon, charging them with 
rebellion, sacrilege, adultery, profanene^s, and 
infidelity ; and condemning the priests for be- 
ing scandalously careless in their ministry ; at 
the same time not forgetting to encourage the 
pious few, who, in that corrupt age, main- 
tained their integrity. This prophet distinctly 
])oints at the Messiah, who was suddenly to 
come to his temple, and to be introduced by 
Elijah the pronhet, that is, John the Baptist, 
who came jd tne spirit and power of Elias or 
Elijah. 

MALACHITE, {malachites , from 

the mallow, so called in consequence of 
us resemblance to this plant.) A green cop- 
per ore, or carbonat of copper, exhibiting se- 
veral varieties. See Cuprum. 

MALACHON, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order polyandria. Calyx 
common, three-leaved, many- flowered, longer; 
arils five, one-seeded. Five species; herb8\of 
the West Indies. 

MALACHODENDRUM, in botany, a 
genus of the class monadelphia, order polyan- 
dria. Calyx simple; germ pear-shaped, pen- 
tagonal; styles five; capsules five; one-seeded. 
Two species : M. ovatum,andM. corchoroides, 
blit neither of any note. 

MALACHOLITE, in miueralogy, glassy 
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actinolite; a species of actinotas. Fonnd in 
the island of Sky in Scotland,, near Allemort 
in Dauphign6, aiid in the Tyrolese ^oan tains. 
See Actinotus. 

MALACHRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order polyanoria. Com- 
mon calyx thrce-lcaved, many* flowered; pm* 
ner calyx campanulaie, five-Sleft; capsules 
five, one-seeded. Six species ; natives of Amc* 
rica. 

MALACIA. from 

venous fish.) In medicine, a term by 
different writers in two senses, as importing 
ravenous longing generally, and a ravenous 
longing for unusual things. The last is the 
more common signification; and in this view 
it is synonymous with citta, pic*a, allntriopha- 
gia : and niay he translated, lieproved appetite, 
morbid desire of food. It is often found in 
chlorotic patients, not iinfreciuently in preg-* 
iiatil women, and occasionally in persom on 
recovery from severe illness. 

It is in fact a species of cachexia, and the 
fancies are often very numerous and very ex- 
traordinary. They occasionally lead to a love of 
calcareous matt(‘r; but amoiiif the negroes any 
dirt is devoured, and such persons are called 
dirl-eatcrs. Somctiines the most disunsiing 
substances arc cox ciccl. In general, however, 
the sound of hntilc substance'., as cinders or 
pipes between the teeth, seems to please as 
much as the taste; w hde even trcudiiu on cin- 
ders is apparently graicfn). TIic irnmediate 
cause of this propensity is not knowm : the 
ultimate cause lias hecn aihrined to hi an ab- 
sorption of acid, bin this is erroneous, since 
the substances chiefly caused are not always 
nor indeed very generally antacid. 

Ill pregnant women this disease is sornf-lm'es 
relieved by bleeding, and about the fonuh 
month disnopears. 

MALACODEHMATOrs “oft, 

and skin.) Sofr-skioncd. \ n.in 

formerly applied in natninl tn«>lorv to h.ich 
animals as nave a soft skm f r ihcir mie^u- 
mtnt, ill opposition to iho«e that p«»ssess a 
horny, crustaceons, or testacoous roverinii:. 

M A LACOP^ffciRYfJKOL S. f/ji«>.ri6»(o,', soft, 
and mri^uytof, a , fin.) A term applied to fishes 
which, like the carp 'genus, have bonv fins, but 
.with soft and harmless, instead of sharp <trid 
pointed extremities. 

MALACOSTOMOUS. soft, and 

a-TOfjM, the mouth.) In ichthyology, a term 
applied to those tribes of fishes, which like the 
carp, bream, tench, &c. have soft leathern 
mouths, and their teeth placed behind the 
Jaws. 

MALACORTRACA, in entomology, a 
tcrA( employed by Aristotle and the Greek phi- 
losophers, to characterise crustaceous insecU 
or worms, as distinguished from testacecuit 
or ostracodermatous as he denominates them. 
Latreille, in his recent arrangement of crnsta» 
ceous animals, has revived the terna, aTHj.madB 
it import a sub-class: this ccustacedus claii 
consisting of two divisions, .tnala^ostraoa .aiA 
entoinostraca. See the article Cru st a ce a * 
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.MA'LADY. #• (maladie^ FTtncli.) A dis- 
«a»e; a disiemper s a di8i>rder of body (Spen,). 

M ALAf OS. (from nafut, to calM from its 
roundnett . ) The cheek- bone. See J u g a l E 

03 . 

MALAGA, an ancient, rich, and strong 
town of Spain, in the kingdom of Granada, 
with tvro castles, a bishop's see, and a g^iorl 
tiarbour, which renders it a place of consider- 
able commerce. The advantage of this com- 
l|iercej, according jto M. Bourgoanne, is en- 
tirely in favour of Spain, but almost without 
any to its navigation: of 842 vessels which 
arrived at this port in 1782, from almost every 
commercial nation, scarcely 100 were Spanish, 
even reckoning the ships of war which anchor- 
ed there. The Eiigli*«li, who arc in possession 
of the greatest part of the trade, carry thither 
woollens and great quantities of small ware ; 
•Ihc Dutch carry spice, cutlery ware, lacen, rib- 
bont, thread, &c. These nations, those of the 
north, and Italy, export to the amount of two 
millions and a half of piastres in wines, fruits, 
sumach, pickled anchovies, oil, &c. and all 
they carry thither amounts only to about a m>i- 
,K(in and a half. The halaiico would he still 
more advantageous for Malaga if the silk and 
wool of the kingdom of GraiKuJ.i were exported 
from tfiis port; but these are employed in the 
country where they are produced. The streets 
of Malaga are narrow, hut there are some good 
squares ; and the cathedral church is a superb 
building, said to be as large as St. Paul’s, j'he 
only other building of note is the bishop’s 
palace ; which is a large edifice, but looks in- 
significant from Its being situated near the 
oilier. Its prelate enjovs a rexenue of l(),()()ol. 
sterling. It is seated on the Mediterranean, 
surrounded by hills, 70 miles W.S.VV. of Gra- 
nada. Lon. 4. 10 VV. Lai. 30. N. 

MA LAGMA. (from ixfihn<rrwt to soften.) In 
medicine, an emollient poultice or oaiaplasni. 

M ALAGlilDA (Gabriel), an Italian jcauit, 
sent into Portugal as a inbsionary. lie be- 
came so ambitious, that he joined the duke 
<i’Aveiro iu his conspiracy against the king of 
Portugal. When the Jesuits were banished, 
he resided still in the kingdom, and there be- 
came a violent enthusiast, dcckiiing himself 
the ambassador and immediate pirophet of God. 
Bis extravagant conduct and his writings w'cre 
at last noticed by the inquisition, and when 
he declared that the king’s death had been re- 
vealed to him, he was condemned by tiie ar- 
bitrary tribunal, and was burnt alive, 17C)1> 
aged 75, as a false prophet. 

MALALEUCA, the cayputi tree : a genus 
<»f the polyandria order, helonziiig to the ))oly- 
adelphia class of plants. There is but , one 
-species^ via. the leucodendrum, a native oTihe 
&8t Indies and South-Sea islands. Mr. Forster 
mlatcs that leucodandra were found in the 
island of New Caledonia : they were black at 
the root : but had a bark perfectly white and 
loose, ^ith«fofig' S)arrow leaves like our wil- 
lows. The leaves are extremely fragrant and 
iKomaiiosgs^aiKl tells us, that from 
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them the natives of the Moluccas make the oK 
called cayputi. This oil is commended as a 
nervous medicine, and as being useful in some 
cardialgies. The dose is four or five drops in 
some convenient liquor 

MALANDEHS. {malandriat from malan* 
dare, to go ill, Ital.) A disease to which horses 
are saf>joct, and which consists in ulcerous 
chg|)9 or chinks appearing on the iiisitle of the 
fore legs, just above the bend of the knee, and 
discharge a red, sharp, pungent humour. The 
disease may be cured by wa'iiiing the part af. 
fected with strong stimulating lutions, so as to 
induce a secondary action upon the inurhid 
afifection ; such as strong soap lather, urine, 
solution of corrosive sublimate, the strong 
mercurial ointment, or a lotion of sulphate of 
vitriol dissolved in water. The a]);}licaiinu . 
should be continued till the scabs have com- 
pletely fallen olf. After which a few gentle 
purges should be ad .ministered twice a week. 

MA'LAPERT. a. {mal and perf,) Saucy; 
quick with impudence (^Dr^dcn), 

MA'LAPEkTNESS. s. (from malapert,) 
Liveliness of reply without decency ; quick 
impudence ; saiiciness. 

MA'LAPl^RTLY. ad, (from malaperL) 
Impiiflentiv; saucilv. 

malaRmat, In irhthyrdpgy, a species cf 
trigla, with numerous cirri, and an octagonal 
body. Seel'niGLA. 

MAI.A'HA, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
Aladulin. and a bishop's see; seated on the W. 
side of the Euphrates, 90 miles ^V'.N.W, of 
Diarbekar. Lon. 37* 50 E. Ljt. 37. 30 NT. 

M ALARUM OSSA, in anatomy, 
cheek-bones. See Jugulare os, ind Aita* 
TOMY. 

M’ALATS, in chemistry, salts produced by 
a full dose of malic acid upon a salihable base. 
(See Malic acid.) Tiiis acid is obtained 
with diHiculty, and hence the halts to which it 
gives rise haxc not been xery extensively ex- 
amined. The following are the chief results 
which have hitherio been obtained: 

Malat of potass. 

Malat of soda. 

Malat of ammonia. 

The salts were produced by Scheele ; they are 
deliquescent, and very soluble. 

Jualal of barytes , — When the acid is dropped 
into barytic water, a white powder precipitates, 
which is the malat of barytes. According to 
Scheele, the properties of this salt resemble those 
of malat of lime. 

Malat of strontian — Malic acid occasions 
no precipitate in strontian water. Hence it 
follows tliat malat of strontian is more soluble 
than nuilnt of barytes. 

Malat of lime . — When the acid is neutral- 
ised with lime, ii forms a salt scarcely soluble 
in water, which may be obtained in crystals liy 
allowing the super malat of lime to evaporate 
spoil tancoubly« Cryslak of neutral malat are 
formed in the solution. But this acid has a 
strong tendency to combine in excess with 
lime, and to form a super malat of lime. Tliis 
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gall is |>Toduc^d '^vhen carhonai of lime is 
thrown into malic acid, or into any liquid con- 
taining; it. This siq>er salt exifits in various 
vegetables, especially the semper- vivum iccto- 
rum, and some of the sedums. 

Sup(*r*mabi of lime has an acid taste. It 
yieldi a precipitate with alkalies, sulphuric acid 
and oxalic acid. Lime water saturates the 
excess of acid, and throws down a precipitate 
ofmalatof lime. When the super-inal.tt of 
lime is evaporated to dryne^s, it assumes ex- 
actly the appearance of gum-arabic, and if it 
have been spren.i ttitn upon ^uc Bnm-nail, .or 
upon w'ood, it forms a varnish, li is not so 
soluble in water as gum arabic, and the taste 
Tcadilv disiiaiioisiics the two. Super-malat of 
■ lime is insoliihlc in 'ilKol’«ol. 

Malat of magnesia. — ^'Fhis salt is very soliu 
blc in water, and when exposed to the air de- 
liquesces. 

Matat of alumina . — This salt is almost in- 
soluble in water. Of course it nrecipilnies 
when malic acid is dront into a soiulion ^ a- 
taining alumina. Mr. vhevenix has proposed 
this acid to separate alumina from magnesia : 
■which earths, as is well known, have a strong 
afl[ir.ii.y fr>r each other. 

To MALA^XATH. V. o. To 

scf en, or to knead to softness, anv body. 

M ALAXATION. J. (from malaxate.) The 
act of softening. 

MALAX IS, in botany, a genus of the class 
cynandria, order diandna« Nectary of one 
Spllow, heart-shaped, erect leaf, embracing 
the organs of fructification : corol reversed. 
Throe species: tw'o common to Jamaica; one 
f mod in the marshes of our own country, with 
five-sided stem; leaves njinerous, spalulatc, 
rou£;h at top ; raceme in any- flowered. 

SlALBROUK, in zoologv, a •jpecies of 
flimia or monkty, inhabiting liengal, about a 
foot high, with a hoary pointed beard, grey 
face, large eyes, flesli-coloured eyelids ; the 
forehead possessino a grey band in«ti*«id of eye- 
brows ; ear'i largf*, thin, flenh-oolourecl ; body 
blarUisli ; breast and belly white, hce Si- 

MALDEN, a borough in Essex, wn'lh a 
market on Saturday; seated on an eminence, 
on the river Black water. It has two parish 
churches; and a third, which it had formerly, 
has been long converted into a free-schooi. 
Vessels of a moderate burden come up to the 
town, but large ships are obliged to unload at 
a distance below, in Blackwatcr bay. The 
custom of Borough-English is kept up here, by 
which the youngest son, and not me eldest, 
aucceeds to the burgiige tenure, on the death 
of l)is father. This town carries on a conai- 
derahle trade, chiefl) in corn, salt, coals, iron, 
eleala, and wine. It is 10 miles E. of Chelms- 
ford, and 37 N.E. of London. 

MALDIVIA ISLANDS, a cluster of small 
islands in the Indian ocean, 500 miles south- 
west of the continent of the island of Ceylon. 
They are about 1000 in number, and are very 
«maU; extending from the second dqgrec A 
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south latitude the seventh degret of north, 
laiitude. . I'liey are generally black low lai^ 
surrounded by rocks and sands. The natives 
are of the same complexion with the Arabians^ 
profess the Mahomeun religion, ami are sub- 
ject to one su\ercign. The channels between 
the island»> are very narrow, and some of them 
are fordable, 'i'iiey prociuce neither rice^ corn» 
nor herbttt^e; but tne natives live upon tsipoo* 
nuts, arid other fruits, roots, and fish. They 
have idtle or nothing to barter with, uqless the 
shells callcvi cowry, or blackiuore's teeA, with 
which ihvy abouiiU : and these «erve instead of 
small coi.. in many parts of India. 

MAIjE, *1 naiiini history, ihat sex which 
is capable Oi ^ .-ntT;U lug, us the ieinale is that 
which is< «ip<\t .':ni oeuriugand bringing forth. 
The genei uive in the male sex are for 

the luo'st pure placed exuiioriy to the body, 
but not always: of which last Kind the frog, 
and most li^ht-s, furnish examples. 

Mali;., a (male» Ercncn.) Of the sex that 
begets >'»uug; not female {Swijt). 

iM M.E, 111 CiMiipos-iiion, signifies ill. 

M A L K F fc. R N , in hot.iny . See Fe L 1 X . 

Mall orcuis, in botany. See Saty- 
KION. 

Mate speedwell, in botany. See Ve- 

XOMICA. 

Male screw. See Screw. 
MALEADMINISTRAT ION. r. Bad 
nianagvuieiit ol u flairs 

M ALLBRANCHE(Nicholas), an eminent 
French nieuphysician, the son of Nicholas 
M.debrauche, secret ary to the French king, 
was Ixirn in JfiJH, and aduiitiecl iiuu the con- 
gregation of the oratory in iCKiO, lie at first 
applied hiiiiscif to the study ul languages and 
history : but afterwards ineeiiiig with Des 
Carlo's IVeutise of Man, he gave himseh up 
entirely to the study ol pnilosuphy. In 
he was admitted an honorary ineniber of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences ai Paris. Not- 
withstanding he was of a delicate constitution, 
he enjoyed a pretty giKxi stuie of hitalih till his 
death, winch hapijeiud in at the age 

of 77 . Fatiier Maleuiunche read little, but 
thought a great cleal. lie despised that kind 
of philosophy which consists only in knowing 
the opinions of other men, since a person may 
know liie history of cUher men’s thoughts 
wiihoui thinking him$>elf. He could never 
read ten verses together without disgust. He 
laeditared with his windows shut, in order to 
keep oui the light, which Ivs found to be a 
disturbance to him. Hts conversation turned 
U))oii the same subjects as his books; but was 
mixed with so nuioh modesty and deference to 
the judgment of others, that it was extremely 
and universally desired. Hh books -axe fii- 
pious; particularly his Recherche de la Vecitd, 
i. e. Search after truth : his design in which is, 
to point to us the errors iiitO' which we are 
daily led by our senses, imagiuatiofi, and pas- 
sions; and to prescribe a ineUiedkfbrt^iooiver- 
ing the truth, which he does, hy stifting tte , 
ootioii of seeing ail tbto|^ in Qfii* And 
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fienee be isjed to think and sp^k merely of 
kniiuin knpwledfe^ either as it lies in written 
|iooks» oc*jn the book of nature, compared 
^wtih ihat JigiU which displays itself from the 
ideal world; 'and, by attending to which, with 
jKire and deflate minds, he lupiKwea kiiow- 
, , ledge to be most easily biul. The fineness of 
■this author's seiitiinenis, togeiluT with his fine 
snanner of expressing them, made every body 
ladtnire his genius and abilities; but he has 
;|Mneraily passed lor a vision;) ry ptiiiusnpher, 
Mr. in his examtiM)tnii of Mate- 

branche's Opinion of seeiou: in fiod, 

atyles him ** ati acute and inuenioui attihor;*' 
and tells us, that there are “a f:r a* mm) very 
line thought?, judicious rtava<< ' ann un^ 
common reOectums in his Ur' . lint 

Mr Locke, in tiiai piece* *• .f- ‘loroitiie 
the chief principles of Ills lU* wiote 

•■'many other pieces besides iliai vwe have men- 
tioned, all tending some wa\ or otlier to con- 
firm his niuiti system, cstahlished in the ile- 
cherciie, and to clear it from the hjcctions 
which were brought against it, or Iroiii the 
consequences which were deduced troin it ; 
, and if he has not attained what he aimed at in 
these several productions, he has certainly 
ahonii great abilities and a vast force of ge- 
llillb. 

M ALKCONTi: N T. M al eco n t e'ni ed. 
it. (male and corUenc.) Dibcoiilentcd ; dis- 
satisfied (Shahprme), 

MALK( ON'l’I/NTHDLY. ad. (from 
muUconienf ) With liiscontent. 

MALECONrE'NTKDMLSS. i. .(from 
fnaiecotUen/.) Discoiiu .udness; want of ui« 
leciion to government {Sprvtafor). 

MAl.*EDrCriiD. a. ifitalediclus, Latin.) 
Accursed. 

MALEDEC'TION. s. (.malcdirtion, Fr.) 
Curse ; execration ; dcrmiiciation of evil 
(fVotion). 

MALEFA'CTION s. {maie and facia, 
Lai . ) A cri me ; an o d’ence ( spear c ) . 

MALEFA'CTOll. and fach, 

Latin.) An oifciider against law ; a criiniiMl 
(Roitcommon). 

MALE'FICK, Ma i.E'riQ.tJF.. a. {maLf- 
vus, Latin.) Mischievous; i.urtrul. 

M A LEFllA'C/n l. E. s, {male ami practice.) 
Practirc contrary to rule.-'. 

MALESHEKBES (Christian Wil'i.nm La- 
jnoignon), a celebrated Frenchman, born it 
Paris, 1721 , and brought up to (iic har. lie 
IttT 25 years was zealously engla^ • u tiie ser- 
vice of bis country, in support! ng and !ii vi- 
brating the industry of her inhahiumts, as 
vresident of the court of aides; and after he 
, bad retired lo his estate, he was recalled in 177<5, 
by Louis XV ll to liecoinc the minister of ihe 
fntenor. The prisons were novv visited, and 
i\o louM cenlaiiied any but criminals who had 
variolated ihe Jaw; various employments recoiii- 
(^‘^mended habits of industry, and the apartmciiu 
tvme^fidored more commodious fur ihc nn- 
^ftitnatecaptivaa., The retirement of Turgf>t 
' atiaddeoby^^ friend Maleslierbes, 

#dioii0W CraftlhBd imdar an assumed name. 
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and in a plain dress, over France, Switzerland, 
and Holland, and in examining the various 
manufactures, curiosities, and arts of each pro- 
vince. He hailed the revolulitin as the n>re- 
runner of blessings, but soon saw his hopes 
vanish! yet while others fled he boldly ap- 
peared (icforc the convention ; and actuated oy 
gratitude, he 110 sooner saw his sovereign drag- 
ged as a criminal before his subjecu, than he 
demanded ihe privilege and the hotUiiir of being 
his defender. The heroic conduct of this ve- 
nerable man had no efleci on the bloody rou- 
venlion. His appeals iii fauiur of Loui:: were 
of no avail, and he was the first to announce 
to the unfortunate monarch the ill success of 
his defence. So much goodness ought to have 
nu‘i respect among a civilized naiion, but 
otherwhe. No sooner was his daughter ac- 
cused of treason and hurried to prison, than 
the aged failitr requesied to ucc-oinpany his 
beloved child. The request was granted, and 
in a few davs, alas! he appeared with her and 
h^r child before the revolutionary irihunal, 
and with her and her child he ascended the 
sea Hold, He was au lior of a treatise on 

rural economv— thoughts and maxims— two 
memoirs on the ci\il ftate of the protestants. 

MALl/V()LEN( E. .r. (maleualpntia, Lat.) 
lil-vMlI ; inclination to hurt others ; iiialignily 
iStiakspearc). ^ 

MALE'V'OI^ENT. a. (rttuievolus, Latin.) 
Ill-ilisposrd towards others; malignant {Dry.). 

MAIjyVOLENITY. ad. Malignly; ma- 
ligna; Uv : with ill-will {litnert). 

MAl^liEliBE (Francis (it), a French poet, 
who, according to Ha)le and Boiicau, formed 
the taste of his countrymen in matters of polite 
liteiatiire, and inirudiiced, with purity of lan- 
guaace, harnionioub nuuihcrs, .ind a just ca- 
dence. Tic was boro at ( Vmi about 15 nd, and 
died ill Paris, l()28 lie was patronised by 
Henry the Great and Mary de ISjedicis. 
Though an ehgant waiter, he composed verses 
with gri'ai labour. His works, divided into 
six h K)ks, consist of paraphrases on the psalms, 
odc'., Eoniiets, and epigram;). 

M »L1G .acid, (from malum, an apple.) 
All ucul ohlaiiied by saturating the juice of 
apples with alkali, and pouring in ihe acetous 
SI liuion of lead until it occasions no more pre- 
cipitate, The precipitate is then to be edul- 
corated, and sulphuric acid poured ujion it 
until the liquor has acquired a fresh acid taste, 
w ithout any mixture of sweetness. The whole 
is next lo he filtered, in order to separate the 
Kiilphalc of lead. The filtered liquor is the 
iii.ilic acid, which is very pure, remains always 
ilk a fluid state, and cannot be rendered con- 
crele. 

This acid exists also in common hoiisc-leck, 
and fonie seduins eoinbiiicd with lime, and 
M.; > be obtained from them by the abov'e 
means. 

it niav likewise he formed by the action of 
nitric acid on sugar. If nitric acid be dis- 
tilled with an equal quantity of sugar, till the 
mixture assumes a brown colour (which is a 
sign that aU the nitric acid has been abstracted 
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from it), this suhstance will be found of an 
acid taste ; and after all the oxalic acid, which 
may have been formed, is separated hy lime- 
water, there remains another acid, which may 
be obtained by the following process : saturate 
it with lime and hher the solution ; then pour 
upon It a quantity of alkohol, when a coap:u«> 
lalion will take place. I'liis coaguluni is die 
acid combined with lime. Separate it by fil- 
tration, and edulcorate it with frcbh alkohol : 
then dissolve it in distilled water, and pour in 
acetat of lead till no more precipitation ensues. 
The precipitate is the acid cMmhined with lead, 
from which it may be separated by diluted 
sulphuric acid. 

Malic acid, thus obtained, is a liquid of a 
faddish brown colour and a very acid taste. 
When evaporated it becomes thick and viscid 
like a mucilage or syrup, but it does not crys- 
tallize. When exposed to a dry atmosphere, 
in thin layers, it dries altogether, and assiimes 
the appearance of varnish. When healed in 
the open fire it becomes black, swells up, ex- 
hales an acrid fume, and leaves behind it a 
very voluminous coal. When distilled the 

£ rodurts are an acid water, a little carburated 
ydrogen gass, and a large pro|'ortioii of car- 
bonic acia. it is very soluble in water. It 
gradually decomposes spontaneous by under- 
going a kind of fermentniion in the vessels in 
which it IS kept. Sulphuric ucid chars it. and 
nitric acid converts it into oxalic acid. Ilencc 
it is evident that it is composed of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon, though the preporlions 
of these substance** have not been ascertained. 

iVialic acid combines with alkalies, earths, 
tia4tih(^tallic oxyds, and forms salts known by 
tKe'mime of Malats, which see. 

Its aflinities have not yet been ascertained. 
l''his acid bears a strong resemblance to the 
citric ; but differs from it in the following par- 
ticulars: 

1. The citric acid shoots into fine crystals, 
blit the malic does not crystallize. 2. The 
salt formed from the citric acid with lime is 
almost insoluble in boiling water ; but the salt 
made w'ith lime and the malic acid is readily 
soluble ill boiling water. 3. MuJic acid pre- 
cipitates mercury, lead, and silver, from the 
niicous acid ; and also the sohuioii of gold 
wnen diluted with water: but citric acid pro- 
duces no edcct upon any of these solutions. 
4. Malic acid seems to have a less afliiiity for 
lime than citric acid lids; for when a solution 
of lime in the former is boiled a minute, with 
a salt formed from volatile alkali and citric 
acid, a decom postilion takes place, and the 
latter acid conibiuci with the lime and is pre- 
cipitated. 

MA'LICE. 5, {malice j French.) i. Bad- 
ness of design ; deliberate nitschief {Taylor'). 
S. Ilbintention to any one; desire of hurting 
{Shakspeare,) 

To Ma'lice. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
remrd with ill-will : obsolete {Spenser). 

Malice, in ethics and law, is a formed 
design of doing riiischicf to another; it difiers 
from hatred- In luurderj it is malice makes 
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the crime ; and if a man, having a malicious 
intent to kill another, in the execution of his 
malice kills a person not iniendcd,'^the malice 
shall be connected to his person, and he shall 
be adjudged a murderer. The words ess maU» 
iia prcBcogiiala are necessary to an indictni^iit 
of murder, kc. And this malUiu prmcogitaiaw 
or malice prepense t niay be either express; or 
implied in law. Express malice is, when one, 
with a sedate, deliMratev mind, and formed 
design, kills another ; which formed 
evidenced by external cireuinstanom, fiseov^ 
ing 4hat intention ; as lying antece- 

dent menaces, former grudges, and concerted 
schemes to do him some bodily harm . Besides, 
where no malice is expressed, the law will im- 
ply it ; as where a man wilfully poisons an- 
otlier, in such a deliberate act the law presumes 
malice, though no particular enmity can be 
proved. And if a man kills another suddenly,' 
without any, or without a considerable provo- 
cation, the law implies malice; for no'person, 
utdess of an abandoned heart, would be guilty 
of such an act upon a slight or no apparent 
cause. 

MALrClOUS.fl. {malicieux, French.) Ill- 
dispo'^ed to any one; iu lending ill; malignant 
{Shakspettre). 

MALl'CdOUSLV. ad. With malignity; 
with intention of inisrhief {Swift). 

MALl'CiOUSNESS. j. Malice; intention 
of mischief to another UferPeri), 

MALl'GN. a. {mali^nCf French.) I. Un- 
favourable; ill-disposed to any one ; malicious 
{South). 2. Infectious; fatal to the body; 
pesiilenlial {Bacoji). 

To Mali^g n . t*. a. (from the ailjective.) 1« 
To regard with envy or malice {South), 2. To 
mischief; to liiirt ; to harm. 

MALl'GNANCY. s. (from malignant.) 
I. Malevolence; malice; un favourableness 
{Shak.), CJ. Destructive tendency {Wiseman). 

MALI'CtNANT. a. {malignant^ French.) 
1. Malign; envious; unproidtioiis; malicious; 
mischievous ( IVatts). 2. Hostile to life : as, 
malignant fevers {Dry den). 

MalTcn ANT. s. *1. A man of ill intention 
malevolently disposed {Hooker). 2. It was 
a word used for the defenders of the church 
and monarchy by the rebel sectaries in the 
civil wars. 

Malignant, in medicine, a term applied 
to fevers accompanied with a considerable de- 
gree of danger: usually from approaching or 
threatening putridity ; in which last case the 
signs are a slight coluness and shivering, quickly 
fmlowed by a great loss of strength, a small, 
rapid, and contracted pulse, faintness, if in an 
erect posture, drowsiness without sleep, or the 
sleep not refreshing, but followed by a g^ter 
prostration of strength, and delirium, xhere 
is little pain, thirst, or other tronblesomfi 
^mptom, and yet the patient is uneaq^; the 
features are contracted and sunlE^ 
mities become cold, the 
death soon terminates ihe aocnil^;: " .f - 

MALi'GNANTJLY. 

With ill intention; malicioui^ijttiiidb^^ 
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MALI'GNER. i. (from malign,) 1. One 
who rej^rds another with ill-will (Swift). S, 
Sarcastical dknsurer ( GldnviUe). 

MALI'GNITY. f. (malignil^t French.) 1 . 
Malice; ttiaheioasness (Ti^el). 2. Contra- 
riety to life ; destructive tendency. 3. £vil- 
neps of nature (South). 

> MALFGNLY. ad. (from malign.^ Envi* 
OQsW; with ill-will; mischievously (Pope). 

JMALIS, in medicine, cocyta; a pungent 
pajn from an animalcule lodged in an ulcerous 
tuitvoar^ or pain from an insect lo^d in any 
part without nicer or tumour. The insects 
which produce this pain are various. In Persia 
it proceeds from the gordius, vena mcdinensis 
or dracunculus: in America from thepulex: 
and in Europe it is sometimes produced by the 
pedicnlns. 

M A'LKIN. s, (mal, of Mary, and kin.) A 
kind of mop made of clouts for sweeping ovens; 
thence a frightful figure of clouts dressed up; 
thence a dirty wench (Shakjtpeare). 

MALL. 5. (malleus, Lat. u hammer.) I. 
A kind of beater or hammer (Addison). 3. A 
stroke; a blow : not in use (IJudibras). 3. A 
valk where they formerly played with malls 
and balls (Pope). 

To M ALL. V. a. (from the noun.) To beat 
or strike with a mall. 

Mall, in ornithology. See La a us. 

M ALLAM-TODDALI, in botany, the 
celtis orientalis of the snccics plantarimi. No. 
1478 : a Malahar tree, whose root, bark, leaves, 
and fruit, were formerly esteemed specifics in 
the cpilepsT. See Celtis. • 

MAI.LARI), in ornithology. See Anas. 

MALLEABILITY, in metallurgy, the pro- 
perty which various metals possess of being 
extended under the hammer into thin plates 
without cracking, and whiHi gives rise to a 
peculiar division of nietals in many systems of 
chemistry and mineralogy. The principal 
metals whose maltcMhility has been hitherto 
determined are the following : 

Gold. Osmium. 

Plaiina. Copper. 

Silver. Iron. 

Mercury. N ickcl. 

Palladium. Tin. 

Rhodium. Lead. 

Iridium. Zinc. 

MA'LLEABLE. a. (malleable, Fr. from 
malleus, Latin, a liamiuer.) Capable of being 
spread by Ideating {Newton). 

MA'LLEABLENESS. s. (from malleable.) 
Quality of enduring the hammer; malleability; 
uuctilitv (Locke). 

MALLKAMOTHE, in botany, pavetta 
Indica, j^vette. Spec. Plant. 1()0 : a Malabar 
The Icatrts boiled in pulm-oil are em- 
ployed as a cure in im|>etigo : the root pow- 
dered and mixed with ginger is said to be di- 
uretic. 

T^' MA^XE;ATE 4 V. a. (from, malleus, 
^ iDifrham). 

MALLEI in anatomy. Sec 


Mallei externus, in anatomy/ See 
Tensor tympani. 

MALLENDERS. See Malendebs. 

MALLEOLI, in the ancient aft of vrstfg 
were bundles of combiistiblc materiab| setoa 
fire to give Ibht in the night, or to annoy 
the enemy ; when they were employed forlhe 
latter purpose they were shot out of a bow,* or 
fixed to a javelin, and thus thrown into the 
enemies engines, ships, &c. in order to burn 
them. Pitch was alw^s a principal ingredient 
in the composition. The malleoli had also the 
name of pyroholi. 

MALLEOLUS, (diminution of malleus, 
a mallet, so called from its supposed resem- 
blance.) In anatomy, the ankle, distinguished 
into external and internal, or malleolus ex- 
ternusand internus. 

In botany, the same term is applied to the 
cuttings of vines with joints of the old wood at 
their bottom, resemhling a little mallet. 

MALLCT, a large kind of hammer made 
of wood ; much used by artificers who work 
with a chisel, as sculptors, masons, and stone- 
cutters, whose mallet is ordinarily round ; and 
hy carpenters, joiners, &c. who use it square. 
'Iriere are several sorts of mallets used for dif- 
ferent purposes on ship-board. I'he calking 
mallet is chiefly employed to drive the oakum 
into the seams of a ship, where the edges of the 
planks are joined to each other in the sides, 
deck, or bottom. The heatl of this mallet is 
long and cylindrical, being hooped with iron 
to prevent it from splitting in ine exercise of 
calking. There is also the serving mallet, used 
in serving the rigging, hy binding the spun* > 
yarn more firmly about it than it could possibly 
be done by hand, which is performed in the 
following manner : the spnn-yarn being pre- 
viuiisly rolled up in a large ball or clue, two or 
three turns of it are passed about the rope, and 
about the body of the mallet, which for this 
purpose is furnished with a round channel in 
Its surface, that conforms to the convexity of 
the rope intended to be served. The turns of 
the spun-yarn being strained round the mallet, 
so as to confine it firmly to the 'rope, which is 
extended above the deck, one man passes the 
ball continually about the rope, whilst the 
other, at the same time, winds on the spun- 
yarn by means of the mallet, whose handle 
acting as a lever strains every turn about the 
rope as firm as possible. 

Mallet, or Mallocn (David), an 
English poet, but a Scotsman by birth, was 
bom in that country about 1700. Bv the pe- 
nury of his parents, he was compelled to be 
janitor of the high school at Edinburgh ; but 
he surmounted the disadvantages of his birth 
and fortune ; for wdieti the duke of Montrose 
applied to the colb*gc of Edinburgh for a tutor 
to educate his sons, Malloch was recommend- 
ed. VVhen his pupils went abroad, they were 
intrusted to bis care ; and having conducted 
them through their travels, he returned with 
them to London. Here, residing in their fa- 
mily, he naturally gained admission to persons 
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of high rank and character, and began to give 
specimen ^ of his poetical taicnis. In he 
publishrd a p«>en) on verbal Criticism, on pur* 
pose to make court lo Po|>e. In 1740, 
lie wrote « Life of i^ord Hacon, which was 
then prenxed to an edition of liis wrn ks ; but 
with <«c» nuieh more knowledge of history than 
of sciencct that, when he afterwards under- 
took the Life of Marlborough, some were ap- 
prehensive lest he should forget that Marlbo- 
rough was a general, as he had forgotien that 
Bacon was a philosopher. The old duchess of 
Marlborough ^issigncd in her will this task to 
Glover and Mallet, with a rew'ard of lOOOl. 
and a prohibition to insert any \erses. Gloi^er 
is snpposofl to have rejected the legacy with dis- 
dain, so that the work devolved upon Mallet ; 
who had also a pension from the late duke of 
Marlhorongh in proniolc his industry, and who 
was rotninnally tnlknig of the discoveries he 
made, but left not when he died any historical 
labours behind. U'hcn tVie prince of Wales 
was driven from the palace, and kept a seiia- 
raie court by w'.iy of opposition, to increase nis 
nopnlarity hy patronizing literature, he made 
Mullet his under secretary, with a salary of 
IDOOL a year. Thomson likewise had a pen- 
sion ; and they were associated in the coiii|)o- 
sition of the Masque of Alfred, which in its 
original state was played at Cliefden in 1740. 
It was aherivards almost wholly changed by 
Mallet, and brought upon the stage of Driiry- 
lane in I7<^]f hut w'ith no great success. He 
had before puhli'hcd tw'o tragedies; Knrydice, 
acted at Drury-lane in 1731; and Mustupha, 
acted at the same theatre in 173y. It was de- 
dicaletl to the prince his master, and wj^s well 
received, hut never was retived. His next 
work was Ainynun, and Theodora (1747)* a 
long story in blank verse ; in which there is 
ctmiousness and 'elegance of language, vigour 
of sentiment, and imagery welt adapted to 
take possession of the fancy. In I7t^i3, his 
masque of Britaisnia was acud at Drury-lane, 
and nis tragedy of Elvira in 17^3 ; in which 
year he was appointed kccjier of the book of 
entries for ships in the port of London. In 
the beginning of the last war, when the nation 
was exasperated by ill success, he was cm plowed 
to turn Inc public vengeance ujxm Byng, and 
wrote a letter of accusation under the character 
of a Plain Man. The paper was with great 
industry circulated and dispersed; and he for 
his seasonable intervention had a considerable 
pension bestowed upon him, which he retained 
to his death. Towards the end of his life he 


Mallet (Edme) waa barn at Mehtn ttf 
1713 , and enjoyed a curacy in the neighbour^ 
ho<Hl of his native place till 
went to Paris to be professor of theology ia 
the college of Navarre, of which he was ad- 
mitted a doctor. Boyer, the late bishop of 
Mirepoix, was at first much prejudiced agamsA 
httn; but being afterwards undeceived, heoon<« 
ferred upon him the see of Verdun as a reward 
for his doctrine and morals. Junseuistn had 
been impnied to him by his enemies 
prelate ; and the gazette which W fhe 
name of Ecrlesiastteal,^ aieopiM^ bf im- 
piety. Ei ther of these ioiputiiriohs '’was equally 
undeserved by the Abtd Mullet: as aChristian^ 
he was griev^ at the disputes bf the French 
church ; and as a philosopher, he was astonished 
that the govern men t had not from the very be- 
ginning ol those dissentions imposed silence on 
both parties. He died at ParU in 17.55, at thb 
flge of 42. The principal of his works are, 
I. Principes pour la lecture des Poeiea, 1745, 
ISmo S vnls. S. Essui sur 1* Etude dcs Belles- 
Lettres, 1747 , 12mo. 3. Essai sur les bien- 
seances oratoires, 17^3, 12mo. 4. Priiirij>es 

pour la lecture des Orateurs, 1753, lEmc. 
3 vols. 5. Histoire des Gurrres civiles dc 
France sous les regnesdeFrancois 1 1 - Charles I X . 
Henri Ilf. & flcnri IV translated from the 
Italian of d* Avila. In Mallet*! works on the 
Poets, Orators, and the Belles-Lettres, his ob- 
ject IK no more than to explain with accuracy 
and precision the rules of the great masters, 
and to support them by examples from authors 
ancient and modern. The^ style of his dif- 
ferent writings, to which his mind bore a great 
resemblance, was neat, easy, and unaffected. 
But what must render his niemorv estimable, 
was his auachrnenr to his friends, his candour, 
moderation, gentleness, and modesty. He was 
employed U) wrrilc the theological and belles- 
lettres articles in the Kncyclop-edie ; and what- 
ever he wrote in that diciionary was in general 
well composed. Abb^ Mallet was preparing two 
important works when the world was deprived 
of him by death. The first was Uiie Hislolre 
generate dc nos Gnerres depuis le commence- 
ment de la Monarchic ; the second, Uiie His- 
toirc du (/oncile de Trente, which he intended 
to set in opposition to that of Father Paul 
translated by Father le Courayer. 

MALLEUS. (ma//e»5, a hammier, so called 
from its supposed resemblance.)^ let atiatomr, a 
bone of the internal ear. It is distinguisned 
into a head, neck, and manubrium- Tlic 
bead is round, and encrusted with a thin car'- 


went with his w'ifc to France; but after a 
while, finding his health declining, he returned 
alone to England, and died in April 1765. He 
was twice married, and by his first wdfe had 
acveral children. One daughter, who married 
an Italian of rank named Cilesia, wrote a tra- 
gedy called Almida, which was acted at Drury- 
lane. His second wife was the daughter of a 
fioblemaii*9 steward, who had a considerable 
fortune, which she took care to retain in her 
mm hands. 


tilage, and annexed to anothel* bone of the ear, 
the incus, by the junction called ginglymus. 
(See Aitatomv.) Ita neck is narrow,^ aVid 
situated betw^een the head aifd mayititMrid'iria'olr 
handle; a long process issues fibiR it, . fd- 
heres to a furrow in the auditory eanf^,^d is 
continued as far as tlui Ais^re^ ,ttie 

or handle is termina>c^;1^^i|h’|^ ^ 

mitv, and connected' fb 
pam by a short conoid 
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MAIil-lCOLLO, one of the Lugest of the 
New llebridcb, in the Pacific Ocean, ii ex- 
tends SJO Iciij^ics from N. lo S. Is inland 
inouiiUiiLis are very high, and clad wilii forests. 
Its vegelahle productions arc luxuriant, and in 
great varieiy ; cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, bananas, 
^sugar-canes, yams, cddocs, turmeric, and 
oranges. Hogs and coiiiinon poultry are the 
domestic animals. 7'he inhabitants :ippear to 
be of a race totally distinct from tliosc of the 
'FrtiiillUy jiind Sr)cicty islands. Tlieir form, 
language, and manners, are widely ditferctii. 
They seem to correspond in many particulars 
with the natives of Wew Guinea, particularly 
ill their black colour and woolly hair. They 
go almost nuked, arc of a slender make, have 
lively, but very irregular ugly feature^, and tie 
a rope fast round their beliv. They use bows 
and arrows as their principal weapons, and the 
arrows are said to be soincM lines poisoned. 'J'hcy 
keep their bodies entirely fiec from punctures, 
which is one particular that reinarUahly dis- 
tinguishes them from the other tribes of the 
Pacific Ocean. Lou. 1(17. 4,5 li. Lat.lO. l.oS. 

MALUNCi (West), a town in Kent, with 
.1 piarkct on Saturday, six miles W. of Maid- 
stone, and thirty K. by S, of London. 0. 

ai H. Lai. 51. no N. 

MALLINGTONI A, in botany, a genus 
of the class didynamia, order angiospennia. 
Calyx with a five-toothed reflected margin; 
corol with a very long tube, and four-cleft 
border; antlicrs two-parted, sheathing; silif|uc 
doubtful. One species; a very large tree, with 
terminal panicle, and white odorous coioj; 
propagatcu in our gardens, but its native cli- 
Miate unknown. 

MALLOW, in botany. SccMalva, 

Mallow (Bastard). See MALort,. 

Mallow (.lew’s). Sec Corcorus. 

Mallow (Indian). SccSida. 

Mallow (Marsh). SeeALTHiCA. 

Mallow (Musk). See Hibiscus. 

Mallow (Rose). Sec Alcea. 

Mallow (Syrian). See Hibiscus, 

Mallow tree. See Lavatera. 

Mallow (Venice). See Hibjscu.s. 

Mallow, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cork, seated on the Blackwater, 17 
miles N. of Cork. Lon. K. 32 W. Lai. 62. 
10 N. 

MALMEDY, a town 01 the Netherlands, 
in the bishopric of Lic^, with an abbey. It 
was taken by the French in 1704. It is seated 
on the Recht| nine miles S. of Limburg. Lou. 
0. 2 E. Lat. 50. 18 N. 

MALMISTRA, an ancient town of Natolia. 
with an archbishop's see ; seated at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, which ides it 
into the Old and New Town. It is .iO miles 
S.E. of Terasso. Lon. 36. 15 E. Lat. 36. 
60 N. 

MALMOE, a seaport of Sweden, in the 
province of Schonen, with a large harbour and 
a strong citadel.^ It is seated on the Sound, 15 
miles S.SL of Copenhagen. Lon. 13. 7 E. 
Lat. 53. 38 N. 

MALMSAS, a town of Sweden » in the 
^L. VIL 
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province of Sudcrniania, 23 miles W.N.W, of 
Nikoping. 

MALMSBURY, an ancient borough in 
Wiltshire, with a market on Saturday. In the 
church, which was formerly an abbey church, 
is the monument of king Arthur, who watf 
buried under the liigh altar. Mahoshury has 
a considerable trade in the woollen inamifac- 
tiire, and sends two members to parliament. 
It is bcated on u hill, almost surrounded by the 
Avon, over which it has ‘iiv budges, imle^i 
K. hv N. of Bristol, and })6 Vv . of London 
Lon.'2. 0 VV.^ Lat. 63. 34 N. 

MALMSEY, orMALVASY, a rich luscious 
kind of wine brought from Grreee to Candia ; 
so called (Voni ALdvasia, a city in Peloponnesus, 
the ancient Epidaunis, whence this celebrated 
was first brought. 

'riiat brought from Candia is now esteemed 
the best. 

Malmsey, or Malvisy, is also the name 
of :i kind of muscadine wine brought from Pro- 

vcnCiL 

MALO (St ), a seaport of France, in the de- 
part iiioiit of iMorbiaii, and lately an episcopal 
see. It hac a large harlM>ur, diflicuU of access, 
on account of the rocks that surround it; and 
is a trading place of great importance, defended 
by a strong castle. It was bombarcled by the 
English in but without success. In 

17.6H, they landed in ('ancallc Bay, went to the 
harbour by land, and burnt above 100 ships. 
St. Malo is seated on an island, united to th« 
mainland by a causeway, 17 miles N.VV. of 
Doi, and 205 W. of Paris. Lon. 1. 37 VV. 
Lat. 48. 3C) N. 

MAIX)RL-\, a small island of Italy, on the 
coast of 'riiscany, 10 miles W. of Leghorn. 
Urn. 10. 4 E. Lat. 43. 34 N. 

MALPARTIJXI, .1 town of Spain, in 
Estremadnra, 14 miles S. of Placentia. Lou. 
.{<) \V. Lat. 39.36 N. 

M.ALPAS, a town in Cheshire, with a mar- 
ket on Monday, sealed on a high eminence, 
near the river l>ce, 1 5 miles S.E. of Chester, 
and 166 N.W. of iamdon. Lon. 2. 45 W. 
Lat. 63. 2 N. 

MALPIGHI (Marcello), an eminent Ju- 
lian physician and anatomist in the 17th cen- 
tury. lie studied under Massari and Ma- 
riano. 'I'he duke of Tuscany invited him lo 
Pisa, to he professor of physic there. In this 
city hr contracted an intimate acauaintance 
w 'uh Borelli, to whom he ascribed all the dis- 
coveries he had made. He went back to Bo- 
logna, the air of Pisa not freeing with him. 
Ckirdinal Antonio Pignatelli, who Ead known 
him while he was legate at Bologna, being 
chosen pope in 169J, under the name of Inno- 
cent XXL immediately sent for him to Rome, 
and ap)K)iritcd him his physician. But this 
did not hinder him from pursuing his studies, 
and perf' Cting his works, which have immorta- 
lized Ins iiicmory. He died in 1694 ; and his 
works with his life written by himself prefix- 
ed, were first collected and printed at London, 
in folio, 1667. 

M ALPIGIIIA, in botany, so named in ho- 
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iioiirnf the prcmlin;:; Marctllo ])rv>- 

I’ch'-or of moclicinc al Hol()a;na,a of tla* ili*- 

caudri.i tripiynia cla'ss and onliT. Natural oriWi 
of trihilaia:', JlIs^icu. l">scnrial cli.i- 

ractcr: calyx five- Icaxeci, wiili mtllilcions pores 
on the outside al llic l)asc ; pi lals fixe, roundish, 
wilh claw*,; berry one-cellcd, three-seeded. 
There are ei^ideen species, of xv hich M. glabra, 
^inooth-leaxed liarhadoes cherry, usually j^roxxs 
to the hci^^lii ofsiMcen or eighteen feet ; haxes 
opposite, Mibscs:/tk-, acute, couiiiiiiing all the 
year; flowers in axillary and icnninaiing 
l)Unehes 5 the jailieles liaxe a single joint; 
calyx incurved vxiili gLindi. ; petals siiheordate; 
stigmas simple, x\ ith a little drop; fruit red, 
round, the si/e of a cherry. Thi=* uee grows 
lenlifnlly in most of the i^l.inds in the West 
lulies; whether it is nalui.d there or not is 
dillieult to deteriiiine, for birds being fond of 
the fruit, they disperse the seeds ex cry wherein 
great fdjundutice. 

MALPI.AQIJET, a village of Au.^lrian 
Haiiiaull, seven miles S. by \i. of Mons. It 
is famous for a victory gained over tlic French, 
1)Y the duke of Marlborough, in 170(), and 
somciimes called the Battle of Hlaregnics, from 
an adjacent village. 

MALSKSENA, a town of Italy, in the 
Veronese, 18 miles N.N.VV, of Verona, 

MAIT, a term applied to grain which has 
been made to germinate artificially to a certain 
extent, after which the process is stopped by 
the application of heal; thus fitting it for mak- 
ing a potable liquor under the denomination 
of beer or ale. Sec Br e W' i n c . 

A report has been lately published by Mr. 
.)obn Carr, on the sprinkling of malt on the 
floor, which is rccoiimicnded by the comiiiis- 
sionets of excise to the lords of the treasury. 
An abridgment of this repori ha<i l)eeu publish- 
ed in the lletrospect of Fhilosophieal Dis- 
coveries, of which wc* shall ax ail ourselves in 
the -present article. 

As a correct knowledge of that part of ihc 
process of malting wherein nature is princi- 
pally employed is the foundation of all reason- 
ing upon the subject, Mr. C'arr gixes the folloxv- 
iiig as prob ibly the true theory of malting. 

The barley grain consists of the genu com- 
prising both the plunuila (acrc»spirr) and the 
radicle; and of a portion of farinaceous mattrr, 
intend^ to be con\erted into saccharine maf- 
ter by germination. When the grain is made 
moist and warm, it imbibes the heat and mois- 
ture. and swells greatly. The radicle it most 
susceptible of this enlargement, and also at- 
tracts the oxygen of the atmosphere, which, 
after depositing heat <in entering into combina- 
tion with the farinaceous substance of the grain, 
converts this substance into saccharine mailer. 
The radicle soon pierces the husk of the grain, 
and throws out fibres that elongate dowinvards. 
At the same time the acrospire, invigorated by 
the heat produced from the combination of the 
oxygen, slowly advances through the body of 
the grain, and piercing the opposite end, shoots 
up into a green blade, leaving the empty husk 
behiad it. 
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The most iinpoitant part in the manipulation 
of ni.ilting consists in the nice adjustment and 
due regiil.ilion ofllie he.it geiier ite^ in the pro- 
i c'jS. And us the loruiuiiou ol' saccharine mnt- 
ler is p^og^es^ive. and the grain is ulteriorly 
totally deprixed ol il, it is iicccssary to seize the 
proper time lo ^top the geimmaiioii of the corn, 
by ihrowiiu^ it upon tlic kiln, in order to pro- 
cure the grc.iicsl proportion of saccharine 
mutter. 

Mr. Bcyiiolilson asserts, that the sa^chaiinc 
niiitler exists ready formed in the barley, and 
that malting only dex elopes it; but this is so 
contrary to the fact as not to require any refuta- 
tion. 

Malting, therefore, is only the promotion of 
a healthy germination of barley up to that period 
when the largest proportion of saccharine mat- 
ter has been formed. As in ex cry natural 
proccs-? .1 vari.it ion of the means will necessarily 
cause a difl'ereiice in the product, uie great dif- 
ference in the process, when watering is used, 
or not, must render the quality of the malt in 
one case superior to the other. 

If grain throws out too much root, the sub- 
stance will be exhausted, and the malt light 
and unproductive. lienee the process vvhicii 
fully mulls the barley with tlic least possible 
root IS the best, and it is well known lhat the 
Hertfordshire method of not waleriiig the corn 
on the floor produces only a short and small 
radicle. The other method of watering the coni 
throws out a mneh larger root, which being 
afterw^ards hnini nil on the kiln, becomes mere 
waste, and is the cause why malt, forced as it 
were by w'atcring, is lighter and less productive 
than when made by the Hertfordshire method# 

Maltsters commonly so jiposc that the grain 
heeomes malted just so far as tlie acrospire 
penetiates the gram, and that the nnpeiielraicd 
part remains barley ; but the evidence of Messrs. 
King and (slough sufficiently established that 
the licst malt is made when the acrospire jiro- 
reeds only two thirds through the grain. In 
f.iel, the radicle is the eflicieni organ in malting 
the bailey, wdiile the acrospire simjdy feeds on 
It , so that in the Hertfordshire mctliod, where 
the corn is constantly kept cool, the growth of 
the acrospire is suificieiiily slow and gradual to 
allow the radicle to mall the whole substance of 
the grain, though the acrospire has not pro- 
ceeded all through the barley: whereas, in forc- 
ing the grain by watering it, the acrospire ia 
driven rapidly forward, and being insoluble in 
the process of brewing, it contributes to waste 
the malt; 

Malt made by watering weighs from 1.0 lo 20 
pounds ill four bushels less than an equal mea- 
sure of mall lhat has not been w'atcred. And 
watered malt afl'ords only (4 pounds of extract, 
while unwatered mall yielded 84 pounds from 
the same quantity. 

An excess ana fluctuation of heat arc cer- 
tainly highly injurious to the regular progress 
of vegetation. When there is lio increase of 
moisture after the corn leaves the ci^ern, an 
equable temperature can be preserved with 
much certainty; but when the floors are. 
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watered, lhi| ccpiable temperature cannot he 
kept uj», an niu*(|iial \ (•{TClaiioii lakes place, the 
jiioi:>tiirc i$ exaporaied, and ihc heatagiiii reii* 
clcTs water indispensable. 

Tins heal improperly ri-^iiij; lo excess in the 
, yonnp; floors, is il\e true cause of whai is term- 
ed flinty malt. The flint consists of little hard 
knobs in the grain, which are insoluble. 'I'lie 
heat occasions the glutinous mucilage of the 
l;jr,ley to*riui into a clammy substance, some- 
wliai like birdlime, which hardens on the kiln. 

As the aiienis of the vvatcriii" parly deny 
their process t(» be the cause of flini, so do they 
asseil that tlmv can make malt of superior fla- 
vour by sj)riiiklin:.;. the grain ; buleeriainU that 
malt whicti is woiked m the most pure, clean, 
nul nainr.d manner, will be the most fiec fiom 
my ajlvenlitions flavt)iir. In watering on the 
floois the grain is turmd immediati lv after it 
b.is been spiinkled ; Iumk'* the wel corn is 
pl.iced at the boisom, .md home of thi> vvill 
ag I’n be thrown unilermo'’t in the snbsefjnent 
inrnimr'', .md bicome moiiMv. 'riie ilit.giealng 
t.iste ni ilicse grains infccls all ilnme in contact 
o,ith them, and inateri.illy allcet^ the Iknom ol 
?be bee I . 

To mix the coarvscii and heaviest baileys with 
ilic very fiiKsi in llie same cistern, would cer- 
tainly be impro|)er. It appeals, indeed, that 
sliick-skmned corn rcciuiri ■> to leinain a fevv 
hours longer in the ei^tern; but Messrs. Cdoujili 
and King have (idly eslalilislied, that better 
malt can be made from coarse barley without 
watering it, than bv spiinliling it. I'lic ageni.s 
of the watering party aie etpially mistakei! m 
a,serting, that ahliongh the plump barles^ ol 
the south may lie mailed without being vvalei- 
ed, the inferior corn fiom the nonii leijinr-s 
'prinkliug. Jhii it is well known that the in- 
ferior barleys are apt lo run tbeinselve*. oul In 
too quick a \ egcl.uioii, and yet they cannot, 
from their liglitness, allow' any part of their 
wibstdiice to be lost in the process of malting. 

There arc only three varieties of mall, vr/. 
brown, amber, and pale malt. "^I'lie two first 
arc peculiar to porter brewing, to communicate 
flavour and colour. The third Is the basis of 
porter, and all other malt liquor, lirown mall 
IS made on the kiln, by wdiat is called blowing. 
It is spread very thin, and a quick heat is pas.sed 
through it from blazing faggots, whicli blows 
up the husk, and renders the grains large and 
hollow', with an increase of measure, of one or 
two bushels in a quarter. The use of this malt 
is rapidly declining. Amber malt is a variety 
hetween brown and pale mall, and is made by 
giving it less fire than the former, and more 
than the latter. It is still generally used in 
porter along with pale malt, but the quantity 
made is inconsiderable. 

If the vegetation of the grain has hcen im- 
perfect, the product will be partly malt and 
partly barley, and of course heavier tlian good 
malt. It the vegetation has been carried too 
far, much of the substance of the malt will 
he driven out, and the malt will be propor- 
tionabiy light. This is so well known in the 
uiarlftts, that the hiiyers of malt usually gov ern 
^ themselves, as to the price, bv the weight 


which a ccriain incasuvc of the sample yields 
In this respect, llcrilnnUhirc inaIr pre-*T\esa 
dihlmgni^lled snperinriiy ovei watered malt. 

There are no frauds o'f any exieni practicable 
at a riiallhoiise. except iIiom* winch are immedi- 
ately connected with the practice of walering 
the corn on the floors. A caniujiis ami arilul 
maltster m.iy defiainl tlie re\einie of imlf the 
duly which he ought to pay, and )el incur \e rv 
little risk of rletection, pnn ided he !•«> imliil^i d 
with watering tliesluiit wet c( r:i on the lloois. 

'Vhe revenue upt 111 malt c.in onlv bv prnieeied 
from \er\ extensive (lepr(*jl.ition,and ilic (jn iliiy 
of the commodilv pies rved from a inosl im- 
provident w'aste, by ilie resLiiciion ag.unsi wa- 
tering on the floors being extendeil from Us pre- 
sent period of nine to twelve da vs, for a very 
mjteri.il circumstance was ovei looked when the 
presenl restriction was established, \i/. that 
wlienshou wet corn h fiaiidulemly laid upon 
the floors, it does not take the tine age of its 
being reiiiOved from the cis'u in, bni a lalse .tge 
ofiln. date of tin* pi eceding steeping, eitliei from 
its being mixed vviili llie yomigvst flooi, oi jia* 
iiig for it in ibeoflicerks account. In tin- w'ay 
tlireo ri.ivs of false age c.ni be readily gain' d, 
and the corn watered on the .seventh instead of 
the lentil day. But on the old rcstneiion of 
twelve day*^, the shoit wet corn could not 
woiked lip to that |)eiiod wiibont watenug it, 
by which the penalty was iii,ked, ami the 
oirieerks attention exmed. 

Tills statement oi liie lin’oryoF mailing was 
confirmed by vi r.rig .ill the priireqv!! ni.ilt- 
Imuses in l'‘nglanil, and convi ising vvnh the 
oMc't labojiersas vvell .is wiih then iniaeis. 

In I lestronidnie, and in ihe norlbern (lin.c- 
t;on from l.om'.on, vvlieie malt is made wiiliont 
vcaleiiiig, mallhoLise^ vvere visited, ’j lie 

( orn vva'- iK-iiallv kepi luelei vvatit, lio ,i 4 f> 
to .'}() houis, according 10 ihe weailier. When 
iliiow'ii onL ol the ('isieiii, il remain^ m the 
conch from 20 to •>{) hours, and it i\ kept loi a 
d.'y longer ai a depth of li) to I() mclie;.. 'riie 
increase of temper.Uiire ;s caiefnlly vv.ilched, 
and cheeked hy lurnmg the gi.iin. By the 
fourth day, the root has come Iri’cly out, and 
the corn is spread very thin, so ihai the teiiipe- 
raliire is but a little above that ol tiieair. It 
is vvorkeil in this maniiei iij) lo the eighth or 
ninth day. The root in the mean while turns 
back, and fonii.s a little l>n^bv knot of fibres, 
which rarely exceeds half an inch m length. 
To promote the growth of the acrospiie, the 
gram is then laid a little deeper, and so gradu- 
ally incieased up lo tlic kiln, when the acro- 
spirc has reached two-thiids, or at most three- 
fourths of the grain. The old floors were fresh, 
sound, and in healthy vegetation; even where 
the grain had been some lime on the kiln, the 
iiioisiurc flying ofl’ in a dense vapour shewed 
that the barley had carried with it iroiii the 
c’isiern a SLitTicieiicy of water for the purpose of 
completely malting it. The maUhoiises were 
kept rcmarkablv open, and yet ilic cistern water 
\v,w not expended by evaporation. The cool- 
nest of the floors was avowedly to prevent the 
con? from sweating out the cistern water, and 
to keep back the vegetation. 

UJ2 
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j in.‘ hrrv\rr , some rii'vvhon) wori' li -r) 

ii'hiTted tliiil thev r(Hilil di.iu .mis ot' 
litilt ;i b.iriel more wort, of* <jiial L"K«In<.tSj iVoni 
vi qiiarUT ot iiiiwat cit'd nuU ‘liaii Inuii wilciol. 
] lie usunl qiiatitliv was ilurt harn U and :i 
half t<i a quarter nfuKih h* arre* aiu of the 
porter nia!t<; wtin* in ])ri'|>:Matir)ti. 

AI>out t>0 inalrliniises were visited in Surrey 
and the ronntrv we^t of London, where the 
corn is usually waiercd on the flotiis h'or the 
first ih ret' days alter the barley is thrown out 
of the cistern, it is kept l6 or 18 inches deep, 
and sweats very much, throwing out a long 
root. It is then spread out very thin, to carry 
off ihc remainder of the cistern water by evapo- 
ration, which checks the vegetation, so that on 
the ninth day the root is frequently flaccid and 
brown. As soon as the nine days of restriction 
arc expired,^ the corn is watered, at three sepa- 
rate sprinklings, turning over the corn each 
time, and leaving it undisturbed from 12 to IH 
hour?. In some cases the oiieration is rcjieat- 
cd. A second root is thus thrown out, by the 
^ide ot the old one, which last is purposely heal 
oft in turning This new root increases the 
ineasnre of the mall, and with the same view 
the acrospiic is frequently driven much bevond 
the cud ot the gram ; but the length of the 
acrospire was very vaiious. In many floors the 
corn was riui tocclher in hard bunchy knots, 
by the tibres of the roots matting together. 
Many also of the floors were mouldy, or, as 
they term it, finnery. The iiiulthouses were 
much hir^jer than those in Hertfordshire, but 
kept nuicn closer, which is no doubt one of the 
causes of the malt becotning mouldy. The use 
of watering is held to be an increase of mea- 
sure, which in one instance was said to be two 
bushels in twenty. 'J'hc brewers, and a maltster 
who made chiefly for a considerable brewery, 
made their malt without watering it. 

At many of these houses the frauds of short 
welting had been extensively practised, and 
these frauds are evidently still considered as a 
source of very pinductive einoluincnt annexed 
to the w'ateriiig system Notwithstanding the 
preference given to Hertfordshire malt, they 
urge no complaint on that head, hut assert they 
are greatly injured by what is called ship m.ili 
on the coast, which is sold at au inferior price, 
which they allow can only arise from fraud and 
watering: admitting also that their own frauds 
lia\o been suppressed, w hilc the others are going 
on. No. I.'?.) 

To Malt. v. 7t. i . 'lo make malt. 2. To 
be madi' malt {l\]oThmer). 

MA*"!/! DU ink. .V. All ^nnl^drhiks in.'iy be 
boiled to a slimy rnp ( Flot/n ) . 

MA'LIDUST. 5. It is an cnnclicr of bar- 
ren laml {Mortimer). 

iMALPhLODR. s. a floor to dry malt 
{Mor/imcr) . 

MiVI/J’HORSE. s. A dull dolt (S/iahp.). 

MA'I/LMAN. Ma'ltstlk. j. (from 
r.\dlf.) One who makes mall {Swiff). 

AlALTA , an island in the Mediterranean, 
situated ai)oiit fifty miles from the coast of 
JSicil). Ancicijlly, it was called Iberia, after- 
wards Ogygia, and by the Greeka Melite, from 
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w bicii, at last, the Saracens furnacd the appella- 
tion of Malta. Its length is computed to he 
lor Illy iinles, its greatest hrcadlh twelve, and 
iis circiiinference sixty miles. It is entirely 
rocky, and produces no more corn than barely 
siifUccs to m.iintaiii the inhahitanls for six 
inntilhs. Afany shij) loads of earth have, in- 
deed, hei'ii hr^nigbt here fioin Sicily, and the 
rocky bottom covered therewith, in order to 
render il in some places more fruitful, but the 
soil has 111 4 short imiecrnmblediiitodusl, thc.*e 
being but little rain to jircacrve it in a propei 
adhesion. The wine produced in this island 
is not suflicient for its consumption, and it, 
also, is deficient in wood. On the oilier hand, 
it has fruits and cotton, a plenty of honey, good 
pastures, considerable fisheries, sea-salt, and a 
profitable coral fishery. Its annual revenue^ 
are computed at 7(i,0t)U seudi. The number of 
its iiiliabiiants amnimts in all to about f)0,()0(). 
The comiiioii language of the country is a cor- 
rupt Arabic, but in towns Italian is spoken. 
The ir.ost ancient inhabitants of this island, of 
whom we have any account, were the Pliavi- 
eians, who were driven out by the Pbccnicians, 
and they in llieir turn by the Greeks. After- 
wards it seems to have been under the dominion 
of the Carthaginians, from whom the Romans 
took it. Upf>n the cleclensioii of the Roman 
empire, it was first subdued by the Goths, then 
by the Saracens, but wrested from them by the 
Normans, in ili(‘ ycai 10t)(), after which time 
il had the same masters as Sicily, till ( harlcs V. 
ga\cii to the knights of St. .lohn of .h riisalcm, 
who had been successively driven from Pales- 
tine and Rhodes; in consequence of which 
they have been called the knights of Malta. 
Vafetta is the capital. See V a lktt a . 

Malta, Memta, orC’iTT a V^lcchia, an 
ancient and strongly fortified city of the island 
of Malta. It is the residence of the bishop, and 
the cathedral is a very fine struct nre. Neai 
this city are the caLicomhs, which are said to 
extend fifteen miles underground ; and a small 
church, dedicated to St. Paul, adjoining to 
which is a statue of the saint, with a \i|)er in 
his hand, said to be placed on the spot vvlien- 
he shook the viper ofl*, without having been 
hurl; and close to it is the grotto in which hi 
w.is imprisoned. Malta is seated on a hill in 
the centre of the island, and was formerly twice 
as large as at present ; for the new city, Va- 
Ictta, being more conveniently situate, has drawn 
away tlic greater number of its inhabitants. 
This island is now in the posses.sion of the Bri- 
tish crown. 

Malta (Knights of), otherwise called 
Hospitalers of St. John of Jerusalem, a religi- 
ous military order, whose residence is in the 
i^la^d of Malta, situated in the Mediterranean 
aca, upon the coast of Africa. The knights of 
IMaha, so famous for defending Christendom, 
had their rise as follows. 

Some time before the journey of Godfrey of 
Bouillon into the Holy Land, someNuipolitan 
merchants, who traded in the Levant, obtained 
leave of the caliph of Egypt to build an house 
for those of their nation wno came thither oh 
pilgrimage, upon i)aying an annual tril^ute. 
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i^flrr\va^ls they built two churches, and re- 
ceived the pilgrims with great /cal ainl charity 
'J’his •’.xaiiH>lc being rollowecl by oiheis, they 
founded a church in honour of St. John, anil 
an hosj)ital for the sick; w'heiice they took the 
name of Hospitalers. A little after Oodfrev ot 
Bouillon had taken Jerusalem, in lOpy, they 
began to be distinguished b\ black habits and a 
cross with eight jioints^ and, besides the ordi- 
nary vows, they made another, which was to 
defend ^the pilgrims against the insults of the 
jttfidels*. This foundation was comideted in 
1104, in the reign ot Baldwin; and so their 
order became niiiitary, into which many per- 
sons of quality entered, and changed the name 
of hospitalers into that of Kniphih. 

\\ hen .lernsalein wa-- taken, and the (’hrist- 
ians lost their power in the the knights 

retlied to Acre or Plidemai-, winch ihey cle- 
. fended valiantly in Il'oo. 'Then they fulk"^ ^‘d 
the king of ( ’\ prus, w hfi gave them lanii-son 
in his duminion», where iliev siased till l.'Uti. 
That same }ear ihey took Klioiles, under the 
grand-master Folcpies de Villarel, a J'reiieh- 
iiian ; and next ^ear defended it against au 
army I'f Saracens; ‘.mee which the grand-mas- 
•lets hate used tlicsj four letters, V. E. B.'J’. 
i.c. “ Forte .ido ejiis lUiodtiui tcnnit and the 
order was from thence called the knights of 
Uliodes. 

In lo'J'J, S^dimaii having taken Bliodcs, the 
Kmghis retired into ( auilia, and thence into 
Sicily, In < hailc^ \’. g.we them the 

island of Malta, to (o\t.*i his l.ingdom <>( Sicily 
from the Turks. In 1 .»()<», Sohmaii he^iegvil 
Malta; hut it was galknilly dclended hv the 
graiul-masii i John di Valelle Fatisot, and the 
'1 niks obliged K* ipiit the niand widi gieal lo'-'.. 

'The kniglii'. consisted ol eiuln liillereiit l.in- 
giiages or n iiions. of which the I'Pcii^h were 
loiineily ihe sixih; luit at pieMiil thev arc hut 
sevi-n, the h'.iighsh haMiig williclrawii tin m- 
selvcs. ill each language iheic e ■several frai <l 
priorie-., and e.ijulal haih.iges. To each l.m- 
gn. ge belongs a hall, whcie the knights cat, 
.iiid hold their oidin.iry assemblies. l,ach 
gr.uid-prior has a number of eominaialei ie.' . 

The comma ndencH are eiiht r magisterial, oi 
else by right, or, finally, by favour. 'I'he in:i- 
gislerial are those annexed to the grand- master- 
ship, whereof there i>. one in caeh graiul-prini) . 
eomuiandcrieii by right are ihose which come 
by right of scnioritv ; their M*niorit\ is coni))iit- 
cd from the time o| their admi'-s. on ; hut they 
must first have lived fi\c mmis at Malta, and 
have made four r:ira\:innes, or ei uising vovages, 
on the 'Fiirks ; nd ('ors.iir.s, cominandeis hv 
fdxoiir arc those which the grand- master, or 
the grand-prior, hww a light of conferring ; one 
of these they confer every five years on whom 
ihey please. The noble knights arc called 
kmglits hy right ; and none but these can be 
bailiffs, grand- priors, orgrand-iiiaslcrs. Knights 
by favour are those, w'ho, not being noble of 
tbeniselvcs, are raised on account of some* great 
exploit^ or soliie noble service, into the lank of 
noidcs. 

'Fhc servitors, or seiving-bmilieis, are of two 
kinds; l.'j’he 'crviloi- of war, who^e Inne- 
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lions arc ihe same with those of the kniglils. 'c. 
The ^e^viu>rs nf lelimon, w hose whole hnsinc-s 
IS to sing the praise- of tjnd m the <on\entu.d 
church, and to olfieiaie e.u h in his turn .ns rhap- 
laiiion board the vesst h gylhes of llicorder. 

ihe brothers ol oln ilu iier are prii’sis, who, 
without being obliged lo go lo M.dia, take ll 
habit of the order, make tlie \ow\-, and attach 
then ise 1 ves to tl le scr v i ec n f so nn ■ o 1 th i- d i n rc h e , 
oflheordcr, under t heeommaiid of .ij^iand-piioi 
or commander, to whom they pay olirdkence. 

The kmghis of iiiajurily arc ihoFc who, ac- 
conhiig lo the slalules, ;ne aiiiiruti dat si.xieeu 
jearsofage. The knights of ininoiily are ihosi* 
who are admitted from the time of their hirih 
which, however, cannot be done, witliout.. 
di<:pcnsaiion from the pope. 

'File chaplains can only Vie admitted regularly 
from ten to fifuaii years of age: after fifteen, 
they must have a brief from lUe pope; till fif- 
teen, the grand-masier’.s letter is suilicieiit. 
'J’he.tC arc called diaeos, and must give proof ot 
their being bom of creditable families*. 

For iVie proois of nobihly to be niad«* before 
the admission of Kmghis, in the language ot 
(ieriniiny, the^ go back six generations; in the 
rest ii IS suihcient lo go back lo the great grand* 
lather on the ialher'sor mother's side. 

All the knights, after their profession, arc 
obljgeii to weal a white cross, or star with enxht 
poinio, over the cloak or coat, on the left-side, 
whiih is ihc jjroper habit of the older, the 
golden crtiss being only an ornament. 

'Fherc are ;ds(> female ho-pil.ders of the order 
<d St. John ol Jeiiisalem, sometimes also called 
cIkv alien. ''>e-, or she- knights, of equal an- 
lujuity wItIi the kiiighls ilieimelvcs; whose 
IniMiiess was to take e.ne ot the woineu-pil- 
grims, ill an liospilal a]>art from that of the 
men. A lew years aeo the einpi ror of Russia 
took llie ordei of Malta under his [irolecuon. 

iVlAL'ril.\, in aniu|iut\ , denotes any 

ceioeiil, 4»r glutir.on- hodv, which h.i- the i i- 
4. nil) lit hiiulmg >hini;s I 0 ii:eilur. 

M.-vLiHA, in iniiicralog) , a species ol Bl- 
J I’MI.X , w'liK h see. 

MAJyrJl.V'C'l J( (liom to 

Milien.) Imiullieni inechcincs. 

iM A I/FH A'X IS. (fioiii /Art; r-r, los«»rieii.) 
FAiiollition ; the ail oi making mctlicnu.s or 
uUu r Mihslances soil. 

MAI.'IIIOCODF., a leim by which the 
(heck writers express the eniollieiil topical 
leiiiedies prepared with oil. Hippoeratch ex- 
picssly I’oihids ihe use of these in idu ulcers. 

MAl/rON, a town ol the iionh-iiding of 
\'oiksiiire, sealed on the river Henveni, over 
which there ih a good stone hriilge. It is coni- 
powd of two tovv’n>, llic New and tlie Old ; and 
IS well inhabited, accoimnndaled with good 
inns, and sends two members to pailiaiiicnt. 
I /Ml. (J. 40 W. Fat. 64. y N. 

AFALVA. Mallow. In botany, a genus 
of the class nionadclpdiia, order pnlya .dria. 
C'c-l)X double, the ouierinost two oi lliree-leav- 
ed ; .capsules numeroii"*, one-sceded, ilisposcd 
in a flat ring. Fifty-seven species; scuttired 
over llic globe; sonie vviili undivided leaves; 
tVie greater uiimbeT witli angular leaves. Four 
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of the species coininon lo the wastes, hedgjes, 
and ^rjM'lly fields of our own Cfnmiry. We 
ran n dv a«J\cii in a fijw. 

1 *Nl. ''yi'esiris. C’inninnn mallow. Stem 
eicci, iK*rl)aeeous *, liMves wiili seven sharpish 
lol)e^, pedinicUs and peticlfs hairy. Found in 
our iu-dyes; and ha^ a stronp^ resemhluncv to 
the althaea, both ii) exiernal rharacier and 
medicinal virUies. It is piincipally u>ed in 
fonientalions, eaiaplasins, and emollient ene- 
mas. 

U. M, alcca. Verxain mallow. Stem 
erect; hmer haves an^\ular, Mpjier ones five- 
parled and lou^lnsh ; le.ni.^ nl ilit outer calyx 
obloiv, obtuse. A name ofCh'rmany; and 
cmiilo\ed iiiL(hcmally m tlial (Muntry liUe IM. 

be'iiiis. 

-M ensj)a. Stem erect; leaves anp;ii]ar. 
cmhil; flowers axillary, clustend. A native 
of (nmiany. 'riu; fibics of the bajh of 
and several species, macerated like those of 
hemp, aft'oid a whiter and toucher woof than 
is oliiained from liemp, and of coiiisc prodiiec.s 
a more valnable ciotli. 

M.'\LVi'.l?N ((ire.it and Lillie) , two small 
towns of Woreeslerslnre, in which w'cre 
formerly Iwo abhev*'- ^Flie ji,.ile\vay of llie 
abbc) (d'Gie.it M.ibcin icnnani". laiiie Mal- 
vern siaiids in a eaviiy of the bills, winch are 
lohy mouniain.s, rising, like stairs, one higher 
than another, for ahoiii se\en miles; and pre- 
sent a ver\ ^rJtid anpe.ir.mce from dillereni 
parts of W’oreeslersmn-, I lerefordsliirc, and 
Gloncesteisliin-. 'Tne inj^hest of these hills is 
13 KJ feet .il)o\e the sm laee of the Severn 

iM A LVE'v V w ATH H. 'I’his mineral water 
is ek.s.ied a'lin the simple cold waters. Its 
contents, as well as dial ol llolyv^ell in the 
coiiiii' o' Flint, a:e some earhonie .icid, a very 
small portion of earth, either lime or m.i,u,nesia, 
UiOi (I stiin tile cariioMK' and maiine .u'ids ; 
jjri.,.ins .1 inile nturvrd alkaline salt, and a ve^^ 
j.irue j>i')|,<»r' UMi of water Alalveiii water is 
piiirMoally empioved extern. dlv in scrophnlons 
infl.iiiiiiialinns ot ine eves, and all enlaneoii.s 
e uoiiiins; iniernaily it pu '‘Crihed in painful 
atreeiions d' the kidneys .nid nl.idder, altendcil 
with bloody, piindent, or leiiii urine, nruaiiiij^ 
sore.s of the suif-ice, and li^tnl.is of lon« stand- 

^lALV^'\'(.iFOFS. a. {luiihay Latin.] lle- 
latinp; lo mailows. 

AL\l,VLHSA"ri()N. .v. (French.') Bad 
shifts; mean artifices 

MALV; 77J (Virpilio marquis de), an 
Italian pentleman, born at Bolon;na, acquired 
C,reai repni n; in l)\ his lean.iiif; imd writinp,s. 
lie w.is e ' ll V r^^cd in polite literature, music, 
law, ph^'ic. and ihe inaihcinalies. Ileser\ed 
aksoin a disiinLonshed po^t in the army of Philip 
i V, kiii;z of Spain and vv.is cni'iloyed by him in 
some iiiiport.ini negotiations. He died nt Bo- 
logna 111 the year l(i.S4, leaving sweral works 
in hpani'h and Italian. Aiiionir the latter are 
hi'< Diseonrsch on the First Book of 'J’acitus : 
this work lias been translated into Fn^lish. 

M.MIJM MOin UlJM. A di ease that 
appears in the shape of a pnsLule, winch soon 
forjDS a dry, brown, hard, and broad crust. 1 1 
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is seldom attended with pain, and remains fixed 
for a long lime before it can be detached. It 
is mostly observed on the tibia and os coccygis, 
and sonictime.s on the face, 

AlAliUNG, a town of Sweden, in the pro- 
vince of Dalecarlia, bh miles W. of Fahlun. 
Lon. 15. 'JO E. Lat. 6u. 30 N. 

AIALWA, a province of Hindustan Proper, 
bounded on the vV. by Gnzerat, on the N. by 
Agimeiv, on the IL by Allahabad and Orissa, 
and on the S. by Caiidish. It is one of the most 
extensive, elevated, and diverjiified tracts in 
IJindiistan ; and divided anion" the chiefs of 
the Pcionah Alalirallas. Ongein and Indore 
are the piineipal towns. 

jMAI.ZILU, a town of Fmnc e, in the de- 
partment of Lo'/ere, L*() miles N.N.\V. of 
Mendc. 

MaM. AI amm a', .s. L.atin.) The 

fond wind for mother (P/ /o; ). 

M A AI A LL KE.S, AI AM m k lu k es , or AI a m ■ 
Mxr.iu’KS, the n.inie of a dynasty, which 
reigned a eonsidirable time in F.g\j}l. 

'I’lic word comes from q‘?'2, ir^^rrr, inipcjnrr, 
the Aralnc participle whereof i*> Mamhir, 

which siginlics suhject, or one muUi the do- 
minion of another. Sc.iliger holcis, that the 
word IS Aiahic, and that il jirojierly signifies 
somcihing bought with moiic) : but olliers 
will have It signify any ilntig acquired, either 
a- prize oi piireluisc. 

Tlu- Arain.diikeb were oiigin.illy Turkish 
and ('ircassian slaves, bought of the 'I'.irlars by 
Al<•llc^ak•h, lo the number of a liiniisand; 
W'boin he bred up lo arms, and raisi'd some to 
the piincipal office-, of the empire. 'They kill- 
ed sultan Aloadam III •-'.■)(), being afiVoiitcd at 
hi- (onchidinga with bis prisoner St, 

l/niis, without their privny. This Alo.idam 
was the last sultau of ihe AjoubitL.s; lo whom 
succeeded the AI iin.ilnki llie tu i of wiioni 
w'as sultan Azfddni, or Muu/ ll>cr, the Tour- 
cotii.an. 

Olliers sav lluit the Alamalnkes were ordi- 
n.nily cho.-eii fioin among the ( hri.slian sl.i\ es ; 
.nil', that they were the same tiling, in great 
m'*asuic, w Mil the Janr/aries .niiong ilic'J’urks. 
I’liey nevoi mariied. The first are said to have 
been brought from C’irca^-sia ; and some adil 
that they fii.st began to be talked of about the 
\e.ir 8fit). 

A'l AAFlLLiK. {mamiUu, dim. mamma, the 
breast.) In anatomy, the breasts of malc.s 
It is likewise applied sometimes to the female 
nijiple. 

MAMMA, {mamma.) See Bit east. 

M A VI M A'LIA . 1 n zoology, the first class 
as arranged by Linncii'^, comprising the seven 
orders primates, bruta, fcryc, glircs, peccya, 
bellii.'e, cetc. Jt includes all those animals, as 
indeed its name imports, that suckle their 
young by the possession of a mammalian or' 
iiiamniary organ. In Englisli we have no di- 
rect synonym for this term ; (Quadruped or four- 
footed, which lias usually been employed for 
this purpose, is truly absurd, since one of the 
orders have no feet whatever, and anoth6t offers 
one or two genera, that cannot with propriety 
be said to have inoie two feet. Wc have 
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hence thougliloursclvf-ijiislificfl in veniaculi/- 
ing the Latin icrin, and translating niuinnialia 
niuininals, l)ica>tcd-animals. 

MAMMA'IUA, in zoologv, a genus of 
the class vermes, order molluscii. Body smooth, 
without cirri or rays ; ajuTlurc .single. Three 
species; all inhahitants of the Northern Ocean : 
of which the most worthy of notice is M. glo- 
l)nlu,s; hod^ glohular, cineieous, not fiKed, 
gelatinous with a \cry thin skin, aboui aline 
anri a half in diameter: found oti thi‘ (Leen* 
land shores, amongst the rooi^ of foci, and con- 
stitutes the chief fond of liie ferchclia citrata. 

M AMM AKY AHTLliJ KS. Arterix mam-* 
inillares, 'J'lic intjin.il niaminarv .irterv is a 
hi. inch of ihe siihciavian, and gives olf ilie 
nu diastliial, llivm.d, .iiifl perie.ndiac arteries. 
'I'hc external mammary i- a bianeli of the 
axillary iiricry. 

AJammary v'^lins. \ ciri* iiKunntillaies. 
These vessels aecnnipany the arieiieh, and 
cv.ieuat'- their blood into ibe subelaviaii vein. 

AIA\1AII'/A. Alammee. In boiaiiy, a 
genus of the class polvanflria, order nKuu>gyni:i. 
(\dyx twO'le.ued; [lelal^ fViur ; lierryvcry large, 
t'nree or four-seeded. 'IVo spe cies ; one a iia- 
.lain.iic.i and Sniuh Amerjca; (lie oilier 
of iVlonlseirai. The fvUinei u large tree with 
ol)lu*>£;, biriate, oppo-ile oblong le.ucs; bhorl 
pcilunclcs, four-peiiilled eoroh, siu’ceedod bv a 
l.irge, round, c^enleiil fruit, of delu ions flavour. 
'J'lic tree ni.iy be propigiLed bv seed', and lear- 
eil in our own ‘iU)\ i s. 

A1 \A1MLL. A delicious frmt, the produce 
of the AI iiuiiiea Aineiicanaof Lium'us. The\ 
li ue a vlTV gr.ilefiil ila\our ulie n rip<-, and aie 
iiucdi culliv.ileil in Jamaica, wIutc iliev aie 
geni".ill\ sold in tliem..rkets ioi one of the best 
iruils of tiiL l‘•l.^Ild. 

A1 ammf.R-sapot A, in l)ot.in\. ^.ee Ach- 

i< t’s. 

AlA^MM’Vr. '* Uioin hitun or mumma.) A 
pui-oet ; a fnvuii- dn^std up \,Shal, ^pr/ttc). 

\\ V.M.MlbOILM. o. ( inaiiimu and jiti hui, 
L.iim ) ll n III” the shape of p ip-. or dugs. 

MA.MMI LLAKA. a. ^iminnniUuin^^ Lit.) 

IJclongiivj. to the ]; ijjs or dugs. 

i\J A'ALVIOC 'K, s. \ shapeless piece (,/«/;?# > ). 

7V» Ma'mmock. a. (from the noon. ^ 'I’o 
tear; to break; to pull to piece? {Shdks'pcatc' , 

MAMM(JN. the god of nehes, .leeordiiig to 
some authors; though others deny that the 
word stands for such a deii\ , and understand by 
it only riches ibeinselxes. Our Sa\i«uii siys, 
Wc canno/ serve Ood and nni»intun: that i>, 
be religious and wotldlv-minded at the same 
time. Our poet Milton, hy poetic licence, 
makes Mammon to lie one of the talleti aiveU, 
and gives us his cdiaracter in the following 
lines. 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From heav’n: for ev’n in heav’n liih looks 
and thoughts 

Were always downward bent; admiring 
• mord 

The riches of hca\’irs pavement, trodden 
gold. 
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'lli-in aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 
III bean lie viston : by him first 
Man also, and by bis suggestion taught. 
Ransack’d the ccniie, and wdth iiii[iioiib 
hands 

Rifled the bowels of ilicir mother earth 
For treasures better bill. Soon had his crew 
Open'd into the hill a spacious wound, 

And digg’d out ribs of gold. Let none 
admire 

'I . li riclies grow' in hell; that soil may best 
l>*s. e the precious bane. 

MAMMOTH, in zoology'. Sec Mlc, a- 

THl- RIUM. 

M AMRK, an Amoritc, brother of Ancr and 
hlsefad, and ti M'lid of Abrauam (Gcn.xiv. 

It was with llicie three persons, together with 
hib own and their domestics, that Abraham 
pursued and overcame ihe kings alter theircon- 
(piest of Sodom .ind Gomorrah, 'rhis Mamre, 
will) tiweh near lichioii, eomiiiunicaled his 
name to great iKirl of the c'ountry round about. 
Hence we read (eh. xin. IS. xxiii. 17 , 8:c.), 
that Abraliain rlwelt in Mamre and in tlie plain 
of Mamre, But it is oloerverl, that wl.at w'C 
translate the plahi, should be rendered the otih, 
of Mamre, because tlic word c/on signifies an 
oak or hoc of a tomi dnui/ion. 

MA.MLJIHUS Vj‘:TrR]l\S. a worker in 
brass iuNuma’s reign. He was ordered by liie 
inonarcli to make a number of ancylia or 
diieldb, like that oiu‘ whieh had fallen lioiii 
lieax en. (Sec A N (' if.i A . ; 1 le w as vers suceesr- 
ful 111 Ills undei taking, and he asked for no 
other reward, but tliaf liis name niiglit l)e fre- 
(pientlv meiuioiied in ilu* hymns which were 
sung by the Salii in the feasted* the Ancylia. 
'J’liis reqncsi was granted. 

.M.AN. s. (man, nion, S.ixon ) I. Human 
Ik mg \^('nech), (J. Not a woman [ Shalt \p.) . 

3. Not a l>oy {J)rnd(}i). -1. A servant; an at- 

iiml.ml {('owlctj). A word of familiai aii- 
dii's^, hoi del mg oil coulempr ySimkspimt), (>. 
It IS used III a loose bigiulicaliiiU like the French 
on, one, any one- as, thou^n a man / c ?c/>r he 
tuaif err { Iddistni)^ 7- One of uneommoii 
rpi.dihcations (/IddiSon"' . 8. A human hemg 

c|ujlitied in - 111 )’ pariieular inaniier {Saniful). 
y. Individual (//«//^'). 10. ‘Not a beast 
(Cterdi). 11. Wealthy 01 milcpeiident person 
Ci'ii/vfi^on). rj. A moveable pieee at chess or 
diaieahts. IJ MAti 0 / war. A .ship of war. 

Man, in zoology. Sec the articles 

Homo. Pii\ sioi.oc.v. Life, and Zooiocv. 

piuiii tlu* siipeiioiity of liis tnuanizalion vvlirn 
roiiip.iiid with all oilier vital oiitiuiizi-d hi iii.>:s, 
man may jiisflj- place liinis<*lt .at the head of the 
V isihif e.ivation. His fiuan is cieel, his power 
jN ])M*-eimnen1 ; hib passions au; within the 
laiigr of his oviii di'-clphne; Ins ha[ipiiics.s is not 
coniinod to thin.rs id sense; his knowledge is pro- 
mis.si\e, and his duration i'* eternal. 

In eoiiteinpliUiiir him anntoiineally and ehc- 
inicully vve lind the aminul machine governed by 
three principal regnUitois: respuution, vvhieh hy 
piodiieiiig in the lungs, and perhap> in other parts 
ut the system, a slow eonihustionof ttu- liydiogi-ii 
and carbon contained in the hlooil, exeitis a di-'t n- 
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gagement of calorie absolutely necessary to the 
support and existence of his animal heat : per^ 
ipiratioii, which by occasioning a loss of the 
perspirable humour, facilitates the disCDgageinent 
of a certain quantity of caloric necessary to the 
solution of this humour in the surrounding air ; 
and consequently prevents, by the continual cold- 
ness this disagreement prodiii'cs, the individual 
from receiving a degree of heat or perspiration 
superior to what is fixed l»y nature : and diges- 
tion) which by fiunishing the bliKid with wattT, 
hydrogen and carbon, restores habitually to the 
animal machine what it loses by respiration and 
pcrs])i ration . and allerwards reiects externally 
siibslaiices that are hurtful or supeifluous to it. 

If the causes which aiVei't inaii arc various 
his resources are equally itinlL'plied : his tem- 
perament is either adapted for motion or repose, 
for abstinence or excess of nourishment Similar 
eiicnmstanees permit him to pass from an active 
to a tranquil life, according to his necessities or 
his will. If he be in a state of inaction and re- 
pose, the circulation is slow as well as the respi- 
ration, he consumes less air, exhales less carbon 
and hydrogen from tlic lungs, and consequently 
has les.s need of nourishment. If he be obliged 
to work hard, the respiration is accelerated ; In* 
consumes more air, loses more hydrogen and car- 
bon, and consec|U''nt1y ha'i need of oftciier repair- 
ing whai is lost, by a greater quantity of nutrition 
In running, daneing, and all violent exerci 5 «vs, 
whatever acceleration the respiration and circula- 
tion undergo, or wliatcvcr increase there ia in the 
consumption of air, of hydrogen and carbon, tlie 
equilibrium of the animal economy is not dis- 
turbed, whilst the alinicuts more or less digested, 
always morc^ or le>s in lescrve in the intestinal 
canal, supply their loss : but if the expence made 
by the lungs be groaier than the receipt made by 
nutrition, the blood is deprived by degrees of its 
hydrogen and carbon, and disease succeeds. In 
this case the animal is advised of the danger by 
lassitude or loss of vigour, and finds the iiecesstty 
of re-establishing the equilibrium oy nourishment 
and repose. Tlic contrary takes place for want 
of motion and exercise, or tlie use of certain ail- 
ments, or any imperfection or vice in the organs 
of nutrition or respiration. In these cases the 
digestion introducing into the blood more matter 
than the respiration can consume, an excess of 
carbon or of hydrogen, or of both, takes place in 
the mass of blood. Nature at such time strive.^ 
against such an alteration in the humours ; and 
if she cannot recover the equilibrium by a more 
frequent respiration, disease is the consequence. 

Wiilst wc merely consider the consumption of 
air in respiration, the lot of the rich and the poor 
is equal, for the air belongs to all and costs no- 
thing : the labourer, from his greater energy, en- 
joys more completely this gift of nature, for he 
drinks larger draughts of it, and relishes it with 
a higher zest: but since experience has proved 
respiration to be a real combustion, that consumes 
at each instant a portion of our substance, that 
this consumption is iiicrca»cd in proportion as the 
circulation and resphation arc accclemtcd, and 
of course in proportion to the more hibo. iou.s and 
active life of tlic individual ; a in altitude of 
moral reflections force themselves upon the mind 
With queiies that it is not perhaps easy to’ answer 
at first sight. Why should tlie poor man, who lives 
by the sweat of his brow, and is obliged to expend 
the force which nature allots him, consumes more 
of bis i ridividual substance than his richer and 


idler neighbour, whilst at the same time this last 
has Iras need of repairing? Why should the rich 
man enjoy an abundance which is qot physically 
necessary for him, and which would seem to be 
destined for the daily labourer? Let us not 
however calumniate nature: these arc evils for 
which human institutions alone are answerable, 
and with which she has no concern : they are also 
evils which arc in themselves an operation of 
very extensive cood ; and prove the wisdom of 
the institutions to which they owe their birth. 

T>‘is rcsuli of lori.es rontiiuuilly varying and 
contmualiv poismg each other, and which are 
every momeiii in tin* auiinal economy, is truly 
to lit :<dmired. Man tn this ivhp'-ct has been 
more favoured by uutuie than any other animal: 
he live** equally in all ICMuperaturc . .iiul in all cli- 
mnieK: if he finds himself ir. a C( 1 1 climate, the 
contact of the air with the lungs, troin it*- greater 
density, b(M'.inies more cousiikrahie : more air is 
decompose 1, more caloric disein^aued, winch re- 
pairs the loss produced by the cxti-rnal cold; at 
the saiiie time that the pcrspimtioii diminishes, 
evaporation grows less, and hence the cold itself 
becomes more temperate. If he pass into a hot 
climate the contrary effrr-l lakes place. The air 
being loss dense, its contact with the blood be- 
comes less considerable : less air is decomposed, 
less cnioiic disengaged, a more abundant perspi- 
ration established, and u gn*aler quantity of heat 
taken away : and m this manner is it that an al- 
most uniform degree of heat is obsciw d in animals 
that breathe, which is about 112® of Reaumur, or 
98° of h'ahrcDlieit. 

Man, ill animal chemistry, is compounded of 
solids, fluids, a vital prinerp’r, and, what distin- 
guishes him from e\cry other animal, a soul. 

The solids are divided into hard and soft, which 
analysis demonstrates to be foim>’d of earthy par- 
ticle.s, connected together by an interniediate 
gluten. The bard parts arc the bones iiii*J car- 
tilages. The •»ott parts, muscle s, nerves, the 
viscera, and every other part ti c fluids. 

The fluids are vciy various See Fluids. Ana- 
tomy demonstrates the struct iin; of ilit various 
parts of which tl c human body consists : these the 
leader will find under their nepect/ue heads, as 
musnlc.<i, hones, cartilages, &c. and of late great 
progress has been made towards ascertaining, by 
chemical criteria, its principles and elements. 
The constituent principles of man are, 1. The 
watei, which conslitnti's the gi cutest part of the 
humours, and is the vchicK- of th» otliLM* principles, 
2, The animal gasg, which consists of carbonated 
hydiogeiim, and is fou^l not only in the blood, 
but ill .all the other fluids. 3. The inflammable 
gass, emitted fiom the large intestines, in Jlaiu, 
4. The animal gluten, which consists of carbonc, 
and a/ot, mid forms the fibres of tlic solid parts; 
the caseous portion of the milk ; and the cruor of 
the blood. 5- The albumen, present in the scrum 
of the blood. 6. The jelly, found in the serum 
of the blood ; lymph of the lymphatic vessels, and 
other fluids ; and the interstices of all the fibres. 
7. The cruor, which is the animal gluten impreg- 
nated with oxydated iron. 8. The mucus, which 
lubricates the primfle vne; the aerial smfaces of 
thc|ung.sj the parts of generation, and urinary 
passages. 4 . The animal oil, which fills the cells 
of the adipose membrane. 10. The resin, found 
ip the bile. 11. The sebacic acid, «which is pre- 
sent in animal oil. 12. The phosphor^ acid, 
which enters into the composition of the animal 
earth of the bones, and the phosphorated salts of 
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the urine. 13. The lactic acid^ in the sugar of 
rhe serum of the milk. 14. The sugar, latent in 
the serumaof the milk. 15. The animal earth, 
which IS a phosphorated calx, and not only forms 
the greatest part of the bancs, but al.so is found 
in the Abres of the soft parts, and in all the Auids. 
1C. Phosphorated volatile alkali^ and 17. Phos- 
phorated soda, both of which are detected in the 
urine. 18. Culinary salt, obtained from the 
urine, gastric juice, semen, and other humours. 

The elementary principles of our body hitherto 
knowt} an% 1. A;i:ot, an clement which combined 
with hydrugenc cr>nstitute8 volatile alkali ; with 
the matter of hciM, uTSOtic air; with carL»ori, the 
gluten of animal 'lines. Azot is the primary 
clement of the animal body, flir it may be ex- 
tracted from almost ever}- part of the animal, 
hy means of the nitrous arM\ this having a greater 
aAinity with the elemen^^ than the azot itself. 
The mucus, j^'lly, membranes, tendons, ligaments, 
and cartilages, afford it in a ICS's degree by iiicaiis 
of the nitrous acid. The lymph, serum of the 
blood, the water of hydrupio patients, the liquor 
amriii, and cheese, give out moi^. The grcatifit 
quantity of azot is obtained from the cuagulable 
lymph of tlip blood, and from imiseh* Tlic flesh 
of young animals contain less the i that of old; 
and it is in greater (]uantity in sarropliagous, 
than in the flesh of phytopha^'ous animals and 
fish. It is not probable that the a/ot is produced 
by the decomposition of the nitre ; for afler hav- 
ing performed the separation, it is capable of 
saturating the same quantity of salt of tartar as 
boloie. '2. The matter of heat, which enters into 
the eOmposition of both solids nod fluids, and 
which, in a separate form, constitutes the animal 
heat. 3. The matter of light, which iii its free 
state produces vision, and, iihcn compounded, en- 
ters as un element into the conqiosition of oil and 
nil other inflammable parts. The eyes or ani- 
mals, which shine in the night-time, owe this 
property to the matter of light. 4. Thcelectiie 
matter, which enters into all bodies, and aflbnJs 
the phciioiiicna of an i mu 1 electricity. 5. Oxygen, 
which, ill combination with the matter of heat, 
constitutes vital air; with hydrogen, forms water; 
with acescent bases, the acid suits of our fluids. 
6. Hydrogen, which, combineil uith oxygen, 
forms water ; with azot, volatile alkali ; with the 
matter of heat, inflammable air, whieli is emitted 
from the large intestines ; and with carbon, ani- 
mal gnss : and lastly, combined with carbon and 
the scbacic acid, constitutes the oil of the adipose 
membrane. 7. Caiboiu whicii, in combnintion 
with hydrogeiie and thlrsebncie acid, con.stitnles 
the oil of the adipose membrane ; with hydrogen 
alone, animal gass ; 'with azot, animal gluten. 
8. Snlplnir, which, combined with inflammable 
air, constitutes the hepatic air, that exhales from 
muscular fibres, hair, incubated eggs, animal 
gluten, and, according to Lavoislei, human ex- 
crement. 9. Phosphorus, which, with oxygen, 
forms the phosphoric acid ; and, with iiifluuima- 
blc air, phosphoric air. The lucid sweat of some 
men, the phosphorcivcciicc or lighf o^iven out by 
the putrifying bodies of some anit . ds, and the 
phosphorus obtained from chccsc and human 
bones, sufliciciitly shew that pliophorus ounsti- 
tiires an clement of our body. 10. Soda, or the 
fixed mineral alkali. 11. Potash, or the Axed 
vegcti^lr alkali. Each of these is found in several 
of the fluids of the human body. 12. An earthy 
element. Of the earths, no kind is so frequently 


detected as the calcareous, which is found in the 
bones and other parts. 13. A metallic element. 
Of 80 givat a number of metals, iroq and manga- 
nese alone arc found in an organized body, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable. Iron is in greater quan- 
tity in tlie flesh than in the bones; but in the 
greatest proportion in the criior or red part of the 
blood. 14. An odorous principle, perceptible in 
all the animal fluids ; but of a peculiar kind in the 
human urine and excreiueiits. 15 The nervous 
fluid, contained in the nerves, and which appears 
to be an element lu/ generht distinct from all known 
fluid.s, and not to be collected by art. 16. The 
vital principle. In all solid and fluid parts of a 
living body there exists an clement, with proper- 
ties peculiar to itself, which constitutes life ; lieiicr. 
it IS justly calU'd vital. This principle induces a 
mode of union in the other elements, widely dif- 
fering from that which aii.srs from the common 
laws of chemical aflinily. By tlie aid of tbi^ 
principle nutiire produces the animal fluids, as 
blood, bile, semen, and the rest, winch (‘an never 
be produced by tlic ai t of chemi.stry. But if, in 
eonscqiieiu;e of death, the laws of vital attraclioTj 
or aflinily cease to operate, then the elements, 
recovering their former propertic.s, become again 
obedient to the common laws of chemical affinity, 
and enter into new combinations, from which, new 
principles, or the production of putrefaction, arc 
produced. Thus the hydrogen, combining itself 
with the azot, forms volatile alkali ; and the 
caibonatcd hydrogen, with the azot, putrid aii, 
into which the whole body is converted. It also 
appears from hence, why organized bodies alone, 
namely animal and vegetable, are subject to pu- 
tridity ; to which iiioigaiiic or mineral substances 
arc 111 no degree liable, the latter not being com- 
pounded uc(‘Oi'ding to the laws of vital affinity, 
hut only according to those of chemical affinity. 
For the futiACi'iisc or resolution of the pyrites or 
ierriim sulphuratum in the atmosph(*ric air, is 
not ])ut refaction, but only the oxygen, furnished 
by the air, combining with the sulphur, and form- 
ing sulphuric acid. Fire, as well as putridity, 
separate.s the constituent ]>riiiciplc.s of animal 
bodies into their elements ; but these, by a pecu- 
liar law, iiiidor the action of Are again ('oinbinc 
ill a peculiar inannci, and form peculiar consti- 
tuent principles, called the products of Are, I’liiis 
the hydrogen, combining with azot, is changed 
into volatile alkali ; but with a large proportion 
of carbon, it forms empyrcumatic oil. From 
what has hitherto been said, it will also appear, 
that the true constituent principles ol nii unimal 
body cannot be detected either by putrefaction 
or the action of fire; forI»v these m^ans we only 
discover the elements of those principles. Upon 
this subject seethe article Blood. 

Man (Varieties of). See Homo. 

We resume the subject here, because as infidid 
ignorance is perpetually pretending, that the 
ciiminutivc Icelanders, the ugly Esquimaux, the 
woolly-headed Negro, and the coppor-coloiircd 
American, could not have descended from oiu^ 
original pair, either of European complexion ot 
of Hindu symmetry— it may not be improper, 
in this place, to shew the weakness of this popu- 
lar objection to the Mosaic history of the origin 
of mail. This has been done in so satisfactory a 
innuner by pmfessor Blumenbach, that wo have 
nothing to do but to lay his observations Ixfore our 
iuadci*s, convinced, as we are, that they are in- 
tcll gible to every capacity, and tnat tin y will 
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carry conviction to all wbo are not the slaves of 
pirjuflice. 

•* Some late writers on natural history (says 
the professor) seem doubtful whether the numer- 
ous distinct races of men ought to be ronsidered 
as mi!re varieties, which have arisen from dege- 
neration, or as so many species altogether dif- 
ferent, The cause of this seems chiefly to be, 
that they took too narrow a view in their re- 
searches; selected, perhaps, two races the most 
different from each other jxissible, and, ovrrlook- 
iiifr the intermediate races that formed tiie con- 
necting links between them, compared thc'-r two 
together; or, they fi\cd their attention too much 
on man, without examinins other s])ecies of ani- 
mals, and cornpaiiijg their varietie.'^ and dege- 
neration with those of the human species. The 
first fault IS, when one, for example, jdaces toge- 
ther a Senegal negro and an European Adonis, and 
at the same time forgets that there is not one of 
the bodily differences of these two beings, whether 
hair, colour, features, &c. which docs not gradual- 
ly run into the same thing of tlie other, by such 
a variety of shadev:, that no jihysiologist or na- 
tiiruli'^t IS able to establish a certain boundary be- 
tween lluse gradation", and coiisccpiently between 
the extremes themselves, 

“ The second fault is, when people reason as 
if man were the only organised being in nature, 
and consider the varieties in bis specie.^ to be 
strange and problematical, without reflecting that 
all these varieties arc imt more striking or move 
uncommon than those with which so many thoii- 
Kands of other species of organised beings dege- 
nerate, as it were, before oin eyes.” 

As what we have said under the article Homo 
may be sufficient to warn mankind against the 
first error, and at the sam(i time to refute it, we 
hasten to refute the second by our author's com- 
parison between the human race and that of 
.swine. 

“ More reasons (says he) than one have in- 
duced me to mak(i choice of swine for this com- 
parison ; but, in particular, because tliey have a 
great similarity, in many respects, to man: not, 
however, in the form of tlu'ir eiitiails, as people 
forinerly believed, and thcrefure studied the ana- 
tomy of the human body purposely in swine; 
so that, even in the last century, a celebrated 
dispute, W’liicli arose between the physician.^ of 
Heidelberg and those of Duilach, respecting the 
position of the.heart in man, was determined, in 
con.seqiienee of orders from government, by in- 
specting a sow, to the great triuintdi of the party 
which really was in the wrong. Nor is it because 
in till! time of Galen, accordingto repeated asscr- 
tiontt, human flesh was said to have a taste per- 
fectly similar to that of swine ; nor because the 
fat, and tlic tanned hides of both, arc vci-y like 
to each other; but because both, in regard to the 
economy of their bodily structure, taken on the 
whole, shew une\nectc*dly, on the first view*, as 
well as on closer cYamiiiulion, a very striking 
similitude. 

** Both, for example, are domestic animals ; 
both omnivora’f both aic dispersed thruughont all 
the four quarters of the world ; and both conse- 
quently nie exposed, in numerous ways, to the 
principal causes of degeneration arising from cli- 
mate, mode of life, nourishment, &c.; both, for 
the same reason, arc subject to many diseases, 
and, what is particular woithy of remark, to dis- 
eases rarely found among other animals than men 
Aud swine, such as the stone in the bladder; or 


to diseases exclusively peculiar to these two, such 
as tlie worms found in measled swine. 

“ Another reason (coptinues he) ^ why I havft 
made choice of swine for the present comparison 
is, because the degem ration and descent from 
the original race are fur more certain in tiiese 
animals, and can be bcflcr traced, tliaii in the 
varieties of other domestic animals. For no na- 
tnialfst, I believe, has carried his scepticism so 
fiir as to doubt the descent of the domc.stic swine 
from the ivild hoar; which is so much the more 
evident, as it is well known i.hat wild pigs, when 
caught, may be easily rendered as taint- and fa- 
miliar as domc.stic swine: and the contiary aKo is 
the case ; foi if the latter by any aceidciilget into 
the woods, they as readily heroine wiid ai?.ain ; so 
that there arc instances uf such animals being sliot 
for wild suinc; and il has not been till they were 
opened, and fuiiiid aastrati'd, that people we^e !ed 
to a discovery of their origin, and how, aiHl at 
wliat time, they ran away. It is well ascert.eued, 
that, before the discovery of Amejicu by tin Spa- 
niards, swine were unknown in that quaitc i of 
the world, and that they wcie afterwiirds i .irrusl 
thither frott) Europe. All the varieties, tlicrLioie, 
through which this animal has since degene rated, 
belong, with the original European race, to one 
and the same species; and since no bodily differ- 
ence is found in the human ra'^e, as i\ dl fne^HCiiLly 
appear, either in regard to sttiliire, colour, the 
form uf the cranium, &c, which is not obscived 
in the same proportion among the swine race, 
while no one, on that account, ever duubU that 
all those different kinds are merely vaiieties that 
hnxc aiisc'Ti from dfigeneration thiougli the influ- 
cnee of climate, ficc. this comiiari-ioii, it is to 
be hoped, will silence tho^c sceptics who have 
thought proper, on account of these varieties in 
the human race, to admit move than one sjiccies. 

“ With icgard to stature, the Patagonians, as 
is well known, have aiford(>d the greatest (uiiploy- 
iriciit to antliropologists. The ruinaiitio tule.s, 
however, cf llu*. old tiavellcrs, who give to these 
inhabitants of the soiithriii extremity of Ame- 
rica a stature of ten feet and more, are scarcely 
worth notice; anil even the more modest relations 
of later English navigntois, who make their heiuht 
from six to seven fiet, have been doubted by 
other tiavellers, wlio, on the same cou.st, sought 
for such ciiildren of Eno(‘h in \aiii. But we shall 
admit every thing said of the ext laordiiiary size 
of these Patagonians by Byron, Wallis, and Car- 
teret ; the fust of whom assigns to the;r chii f, and 
several of his attendants, a height of not less than 
seven fee t, as far as could be dotermiiied bv the 
eye; the second, who asseits that lie oetually 
measured them, gives to (he grcatei part of them 
from 5 feel 10 ineliesto ff feet; to some 6 feet 5 
inches, and 6 feet 6; but to the tallest, 0 feet 7 
inches : and this account is confirmed by the last- 
mentioned of the above circumnavigators. Now, 
allowing this to be the case, it is not near such 
an excess of stature as that observed in many 
parts of America among the swine, originally 
carried thither from Eurojic; and of these 1 ahall 
mention in particular those of Cuba, which are 
more than double the size of the original stuck in 
Europe. 

*'The natives of Guinea, Madagascar, New 
Holland, New Guinea, &c. arc black; many 
American tribes are reddish brown ; ryid the Euro- 
peans arc white. An equal diiference is observed 
among swine in different countries. In Piedmont, 
for example, they are black. When 1 passed 
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f^ays n«r author") through that country, dorin 
the great fair for swine at Salenge, i did not see 
a single one of any -other colour. In Kavarla, 
they are rAldish brown ; in Normandy, they are 
all white. 

** iluinari hair is, indeed^ sotnewhut dilF^rent 
from swine's bristles ; yet, in the prestMit point of 
view, tliey may be compared witli caoli other. 
Fair hair is soft, end of a silky texture; black 
hail is coarser, u lid among several tribes, as 
tl»« Abyssiiiiaiib, Negros, and the inhabitarts of 
New Mollnnd, it is woolly, and most sn aiiMinfc 
the Hottentots. lii the like manner, among the 
wliite swirn^ in Noimandy, as I was assuiid by 
an iiiCdinpHrabk' obNerver, Sulzcr of Ro'inebiirir, 
the hair on tlie wh<»U‘ body is longer and s*j|ter 
tiian among otlit r swiuc; and e\e!i the hristics 
on til-' back are xerv little ditlVreiit, but tic H.it, 
and air only longer than the !-uii' on the other 
pans ot tin bwidv. The'' cannut, thenfore, hi* 
cinplovcd by the brnslt-niakers. Tl'C diOcrcnce 
httween the huii of rne wild btiar and 'he duincNtc 
swine, paitioaluily m .cj.ird to tiu- soln-r part 
butw'ccii the strong nnsLles, i>, as is well known, 
still gicairr. 

TIu* wlio c d'flt'rrrice h(.tiiccii the craiiiiitn 
of .1 Nrjjio and that of u Eniopcan is not in 
the liMstdcLrrr .;n atcr tlian that equally striking 
di(Voi<*nef'\\h'«'l5 exists lietwu'ii tlir crauinni of the 
v.ild hoar and lliui ot tin-d nnestic swine. Those 
who liav * not ohscikpil ih s iii the aiiiuinls them- 
M'lvcs need only to east their eye on tiie ti^iirc 
u lii('!i Duuhi iiton ha^ given ot both. 

** I sIhijI pass oxer (says our authoi) less na- 
tional \an(‘tieb a liieii may b(' found aiiiong swine 
as ucj] as among men, an 1 only inrritioii that 1 
liiivi hei 11 assuied by M i . Sul/er, that the peculiari- 
ty of haxing the bone of the leg riminikahiy long, 
as is the ease lonoiig tlio llindus, has been rc- 
niniked with regaitl to the swim*, m Nuiuii^ndy. 

* 'I hey stand very lung on their hind legs (says 
In, III oiuiot Ins letters), their baek, thrredore, is 
Ingln st at tiie rump, forming a kind of ineliued 
plane ; ami the head proneds in the same direc- 
tion, so that the snout is not far from the ground.' 
1 slitiil iieie add, that the swme, in some coun- 
tiies, have di generated into races whicli in singn- 
JaiMv l.ii e\(ecd e\ery thine that has been found 
.strange iii bodily variety amoim the human race. 
Swiiic with solid hoots were know ii to the ancients, 
and largo herds of tlic/ri me found in Hungary, 
Swedtn, &i\ In tiie like maunei, the Kuroptan 
swmc!, Ill St carried by the Spaniards, in 1.509, to 
the island of Cuba, at that time celebiated for 
its peail tishcry, degenerated into a monstions 
race, with hoofs wiiich were half a span in length.** 
Phil. Mag. vul. iii. 

From these facts, our author concludes, that it 
is absurd to allow th«j vast variety of swine to 
have descended from oqe originol pair, and to 
contend that the varieties of men arc so many 
distant species. 

To Man. h. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
furnish with men (Daniel), 2. To guard with 
men (Shakspeare). 3. lb fortify ; to strengthen 
(Millan), 4. To tame a hAvvk (Shakspeare). 
5. To attend: to serve; to wait on as a ser- 
vant (Ben Jonson). (). To direct in hostility; 
to noi n t ( Shakspeare ) . 

Ma^ (1 ale of), an island in the Irish sea, 
lying ^ut seven leagues north from Anglesey, 


about the same distance west from Lancashire# 
nearly the like distance south-east from Gallo- 
way, and nine leagues east from Ireland. Its 
form is long and narrow, stretching from the 
north-east of Ayre-point to the Calf of Man, 
which lies south-west, at least 30 English 
miles. Its breadth in some places is more 
than nine miles, in most places eight, and in 
some not above five, and contains about ItiO 
square miles. 

The first author who mentions thii isUnd is 
Cresar; for there can he as little doubt, that, 
by the Mona, of which he speaks in his (\)ni- 
inentiiries, placing it in the midst between Rri- 
tain and Ireland, we arc to undersUuid Man , 
as that the AInna of Taciius, which he ac- 
quaints us had a fordable strait between it and 
the coiitmcut, can he applied only to Anglesey. 
Pliny has set down both islands: Mona, by 
which lie intends Anglesey, and Monabia, 
wiiich is Alan. Ju Ptolemy we find Alunaaeda, 
or Alonaida, that is, the farther or more rc- 
iiioie Mbu. Orosi us styles it Aletiax ia v tells 
us, that it was not extremely fertile; and (hat 
this, as well as Ireland, was then {lossesscd by 
the Scots. Beda, who distinguishes clearly two 
Alenat ian islands, names this the norlherii Ale- 
nai'ici, bestowing the epithet of souilicrn upon 
Anglesey. In some copies of Nennius, this 
isle is JenoininaLed Kuhonia ; in others Alc- 
na\ia; but botii are explained to mean Alan. 
Alured of Beverley also speaks of it as one of 
the Mcnavian islands. The Britons, in iheii 
ov\n language, called it Mauaxv, more pioperly 
Alain au, i. r. “ a little island," which .sceiri'- 
to be latinized in the word Aleiiuvia. All which 
clearly pro\c?, that this small isle was early in- 
habited, and us well known to the rest oV the 
work) as either Britain or Ireland. 

The soil is very difl’erent ; towards the south 
it is as good us can he desired. The mountain'- 
arc cold, and consequently less fruitful. The 
valleys between them afford as good past me, 
liay, aiifl corn, as in most other places. 'Fo- 
waids the north, indeed, there is a dry, barren, 
sandy earth, but capable of improvement. A 
large trad of land, called the Curragh, was for- 
merly a bog, but since it has been drained, it is 
one oftliL' richest parts of the islund ; and though 
the peal is six, eight, or ten feet deep, ycl by 
good husbandry they have got a .surbiee which 
will bear the jdoiigh. And the same place 
supplies the neiglibourhood both with bread 
and fuel. In this place have been found very 
large trees of oak and fir, some two feel and a 
half in diameter, and forty feet long, supposed 
by the inhabitants to have lain here ever since 
the deluge, Tlic oaks and fir do iiotiiepio- 
misciiously ; but whcie is plenty of one son, 
there are generally few or none of the other. 

A high ridge of mountains runs almost ilu 
length of the island, which supplies the inhabi- 
tants quite round with water and fire. Abtiit- 
da ice of little rivulets and springs of excellent 
water (by the sides of which the inhabitants 
have for the most part built their liouscs) run 
hence to the sea, and the sides of the iiioun- 
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lliins arc stored with heath, and an excellent 
peat for fuel. The highest of these mountains 
IS Called Snafield ; its height, as taken by an 
exact barometer, being about .'>80 yards; the 
mercury subsiding two inches and one-tciith. 
From the top of this mountain they have a fair 
prospect of England, Scotland. Ireland, and 
Wales. The atr is sharp and cold in winter; 
but in all such places as nave a natural slielicr, 
or an artificial one from trees, the air is as mild 
as in Lancashire ; the frosts being short, and 
the snow not lying long on the ground, especi- 
ally near the sea. The black cattle and horses 
are generally less than those of England; but 
as the land improves, so do these, and of late 
there have been some bred here as large as in 
other places. Of several noxious animals, 
such as badgers, foxes, otters, filmcrts, moles, 
hedge-hogs, snakes, toads, &:c. the inhabitants, 
in the time of bishop Wilson, froiii whom this 
account is taken, knew no more than their 
naincii; as also several birds, siirli as the wood- 
pecker, the jay, the inaup, &c. And it is not 
long since a person, more fbneiful than prudent 
or kind to his country, brought in a breed of 
magpies, which have increased incredibly, so 
as to become a nuisance; and only a few years 
since somebody hroiiglit in frogs,^ which they 
say increase very fast, 'riierc arc not many 
uarries of good stone : but one there is near 
'»nstle Town, which yields a tolerably g(K)d 
black marble, fit for tomb-stonesi &c. I'hcrc 
are also a good many quarries of a blue, thin, 
light slate, one of the best coverings for liouses; 
of which great quantities are exported. Slincs 
of coal there are none, though sevend attempts 
have lieen made to find them. But of lead, 
copper, and iioii, there are several, and some 
of them ha\e been wrought to good advantage, 
jjarticularly the lead, of which ore many hun- 
dred tons have lately been smelled, aiid ex- 
ported. 'rbis island has had many masters. — 
'I'he Norwegians conquered ihisSvheii they 
made themselves masters ol the Western Isles, 
which they sent kings to govern, who generally 
chose the Isle of Man for their residence. This 
continued until I 2 () 0 *, when there was a very 
solemn agreement made between Magnus I v. 
fif Norway, and Alexander 111 . of Seotland, 
by which this isle, among the rest, was sur- 
rendered to the Scots for 4000 marks, to be 
paid in four years, and 100 marks yearly j and, 
pursuant to this, Alexander drove out the king 
of Man, in the year 1270 , and united it to 
Scotland. In 1312, there was a second agree- 
ment between llacquin V. and Robert 1. of 
Scotland ; and in I42(j, a tliird agreement, all 
of which are set down at large in Torfeus’s 
History of the Orcacles. But before this last 
agreement, the island was in the possession of 
.lohii lord Stanley and of Man, who had it 
given him by Henry IV. in 1405. However, 
mrasmiich as by the last agreement between 
the kings of Norway and Scotland, the latter 
claimed aright to tins island, the lords of Man 
were obliged to keep a con.stant standing army 
^nd garri.sons for the defence of it, till the reigii 
of kiug James I. of England. And in this 


honourable house it continued to the year 1 73Tb 
except for twelve years during the civil wars, 
when it was (^iven by the parliuinef.1 to the lord 
Fairfax; but it returned to its ancient lords at 
the restoration. After which it came t ) the 
duchess of Athol, tlie daughter of the eirj, as 
a barony in fee. The lord sends agouruor, 
lieutenant, or captain, who constantly resides 
at Castletown, where he has a handsome house, 
salary^ and other conveniences betitting his sta- 
tion, He is to take care that all olHccrs, civil 
and military, discharge their tru<;tr> and duty. 
He is chancellor, and to him there is an appeal 
in matters of right and wrong, and liom him 
to the lord, and, finally (if occasion he) to die 
king of England, in council. By act ('* parlia- 
ment, 1765, the island and lorilbl .ip of Man, 
and all the islands and lordships, royalties and 
regalities, and franclhses, lihcrties, and sea- 
ports to the same belonging, and ail other the 
hereditaments and premises granted by ilic se- 
veral letters patent to the family of Derby, &c. 
.shall be unalienably vested in tiis inajcsty and 
successors, c.xcepling and reservin;^ to tne duLe 
of Athol and liis hiiis the jialronagc oi the 
bishopric of the Isle of ^laii, or of the bi- 
shoprics of Soclor and Man, the tcnqxiiulsof 
the same when vacant, and all other pa* ronages 
and ecclesiastical benciicc^ within tlie island ; 
also rcser\ing the lauded jiruperly, with all 
rights in or over the soil, as lords of the manor, 
witli all courts baron, rents, services, and otiicr 
incidents to such courts belonging, wastes, 
common^, and other lands, inland water, hsh- 
ings, mills, mines, and minends; and ulso ic- 
seniiig the honorary service of rendering ' * his 
majesty’s heirs and successors, kings and ipu ens 
of England, two falcons on iht days oi ihtir re- 
spective coronations. By an aosiiact of the 
clear revenue of Man, from 1754 to 17hj, the 
medium was 72^.31. Oa. 6d. per annum ; of 
which the laud revenue for the last year was 
1409 I. 17 s. 6d.; and the income ol the lands 
in the hands of the lord of the isle IO 7 I. Tlic 
principal towns arc (’asiIe-Town, Peel, Doug- 
las, and Ramsey, 'i'he coimnodiiies of this 
island are black cattle, and coarse woollen cloth, 
hides, skins, hone^ , and laliow. The Isle of 
Man was converted to the Ciiristiun faith by 
St. Patrick, about ihe year 440, at winch time 
the bishopric of IVlun w as erected. The bisliops 
are barons of the island, and liuxeuseat, though 
not u ^oicc, ill the English iiouse of jiecrs. 

Man of war. See Ship. 

'Man of war bird. See Pblicanus. 

MANAClllA , or Ma GN 1 S 4 , the ancient 
Magnesia, a town of Natoliu Proper, with a 
bUhojfs see, and a castle. It was foimerly lire 
capital of the Ottoman empire, and is seated at 
the foot of u mouniain, 011 the river Sarabat, 22 
miles N . ofSuiyrna. Lon. 27 . -5 E. Lat. N. 

MA'NACI..ES. i. (w/flwzVtt', .^roin manus, 
Lat.) Chain for the hands; sliacKiSes. (Eccius). 

To Ma'nacle. V. a. (from the noun). To 
chain the hands; to shackle {.Shakfpeare). 

/oMA'NAGE. r. fl. (wp?nign-, Frenfeh.) 1. 
To conduct ; to caffy on {Sfillingjlfen. 2 , 
To train a horse to graceful action {Knoiles). 
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3. To govern ; to make tractable {Arhuthnot). 
‘1. To wieldg to move or use easily {Newton)^ 
.5. To husband^ to make the object of caution 
(Df'yden), 6. To treat with caution or de- 
cency {Addison). 

To Ma^nage. u. n To superintend affairs; 
to transact {Dry den). 

Ma'nace. s. {manage, French.) I, Con- 
duct; administration {South.) Use; instru- 
mentality {Bacon) 3. Government of a horse 
{Peachhm)^ 4. Discipline; governance {L'Es- 
trange,) 

Manage, or Menace. An academy, 
riding-school, or other place for learning to 
ride the great horse ; as also for breaking horses 
into their proper paces, motions and actions. — 
Fvery manage has a central spot for regulating 
the round or volts in which the practise or tac- 
tique of the manage consists, to which center 
a pillar is affixed. To this nillar horses are oc- 
casionally fastened in their nrst lessons. There 
are other pillars also placed in pairs at the sides 
of the manage, for the more perfect completion 
of the art. The manage may be divided into 
the greater and the less ; or, as a modern writer 
*has denominated them, ** the grand and |3etit 
manage : the former constituting the manage- 
ment of the great horse, intended purely for Uie 
purposes of parade ; the latter, confined solely 
to military tactics. The grand manage consists 
in teaching a horse, already perfectly broken 
in the common way, certain artificial motions, 
the chief of which are called the terra a terra, 
demi-volt, corvet, capriole, croiipade, balotade, 
and the step and leap ; which last is a motion 
compounded of three airb ; the terra a terra, 
corvet, and the leap. Wlieii a horse is perfect 
in all these, he is styled a full dressed, or ma- 
naged horse. 

The petit manage is that drilling, or train- 
ing, by which the army riding-musters fit the 
horse for military service in the ranks. The 
chief objects of it are, to set him upon his 
h:iunches, and make him rein well; to give 
him a cadcnced pac'c; to teach him to rein 
back, or retreat ; to move sideways, to stand 
fire, and to leap. After these a horse will sexm 
become capable of all the necessary military 
evolutions. The common business of our town 
riding-schools is to teach grown gentlemen 
and ladies, and to set ill-broken horses ii)X)n 
their haunches. It is well known that the 
grand menage has been lon^ out of fashion in 
this country; and farther, that it has for years 
past been upon the decline in every other. In 
truth it is a mere relict of that superstition in 
all thinp which is the characteristic of bar- 
barous times. It is unnecessary to any good or 
useful purpose, because all such, whether of 
parade or business, may be fully answered by 
the common, rational, and uninjurious ma- 
nagement ; while there is always more or less 
cruelty practised In completing the full-dressed 
horse; such, for instance, as severe whippings, 
the meaning of which the horse cannot pos- 
sibly comprehend, and which are therefore 
unnatural and illegitimate; the labour and irri- 
tatpn also are excessive; and, after all, the 


natural paces ol the horse are spoiled, and he 
is rendered unfit for common business ; th^ 
only compensation for which is, that he hai^ 
learned sundry harlequin tricks; two of which 
are, to skip like a goat, and kick up behind 
like an ass.” 

MA^NAGEABLE. .«7. (from taanage.) I. 
Easy ill the use {IS’ewlon). 2. Governable; 
ti actable. 

MA^N AGE ABLENESS. s. (from manage* 
able). 1. Accommodation to easy use {Boyle), 
2. Tractablcness ; easiness to be governed. 

MA'NAGEMENT. s, (menagement, Fr.) 
1. Conduct; administration {Sw^ft). St. Pru- 
dence ; cunning practice {Dry den). 3. Prac- 
tice ; transaction; dealing {Addison). 

MA'NAGER. s. (from manage.^ 1. One 
who has the conduct or direction of any thing 
{South). 2. A man of frugality; a go^ hus- 
band {Dry den). 

MA'NAGERY. s. {menagerie, French.) 1 
Conduct; direction; administration {Claren^ 
don). 2. Husbandry ; fru^lity (Decay of 
Pietu). 3. Manner of using (Decay of Piety). 

^liVN AR, an island of the East Indies, on 
the east coast of the island of Ceylon. The 
Portuguese got possession of it in 1 56*0 ; the 
Dutch took it from them in 1658; and the 
English took it from the Dutch in 179^. — 
Lon. 80. 45 K. Lai. Q. 0 N. 

MANASSEII (in Scripture hist.), the eld- 
est son of .loscph, and grandson of the pa- 
triarch Jacob (Gen. xli. 50, 51.), was born in 
the year of the world 229O, before Jesus Christ 
1714. The tribe descended from him came 
out of Egypt, in number 32,200 men, fit for 
battle, upwards of 20 years old, under the con>« 
duct of Gamaliel, son of Pedahzur (Numb, ii^ 
20, 21.). This tribe was divided at their en- 
trance into the land of Promise. One half had 
its portion beyond the river Jordan, and the 
other half on this side the river. 

Manasslh, the 15th king of Judah, bein;; 
the son and successor of llezckiah. liis acts 
are recorded in 2 Kings xx. xxi. and 2 Chr. xxxiii. 

MANATI, in amphibiology. See 1 'ri- 

CHECHUS. 

MANAT'ION. 5. {manatio, Latin.) Tin 
act of issuing from something else. 

MANATOULIN, a chain of islamks on the 
N. side of Lake Huron, in N. America, ex- 
tending about too miles in length, and eight 
in breadth. The name signifies a place oi 
spirits; and they are held sacred by the 
Indians. 

MANCA, was a square piece of gold coin, 
commonly valued at 30 pence ; and mancusa 
was as much as a mark of silver, having its 
name from the manu cusa, being coined with 
the hand {Leg. Canut). But the manca and 
mancusa were not always of that value ; for 
sometimes the former was valued at six .shil- 
ling.!, and the latter, as used by the English 
Saxons, was equal in value to our half crown. 

MANCANDO. (Ital.) In music, a won! 
implying that the passage over which it is 
written IS to be sung or played with a decreas- 
ing sound SecDlMINVFNDO. 
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MANCESTER, a village in Warwick- 
sliirCy near Atherstone and the river Anker. It 
was a Roman station on the Walling- street, 
and here several coins have been dug up. 

MANCHA, a territory of Spain, in New 
Castile, between the river Guadiana and An- 
dalusia. It is a mountainous country ; and it 
was here that Cervantes made his hero, Don 
Quixote, perform his chief exploits. 

MANCfHE, or Channel, a department 
of France, including part of the late province 
of Normandy. It is almost surrounded hy the 
English Channel, and Coutanccs is the capital. 

Manche is sometimes used f('r a slec\c. 

MANCHESTER, a town of Lancashire 
in England, situated in W, Ion. 2. 42. N. lai. 
53. 29. Mr. Whitaker coiijecfures, that the 
station was first occupied hy the Britons aliout 
500 years B. C. but that it did not receKc any 
thing like the form of a tov\’ri till 430 years 
after, or 50 years B. C. when the Britons of 
Cheshire inacle an irruption into the lerrilories 
of their southern neignbonrs, and of conse- 
quence alarmed the Sesuinlii, or inhabitants of 
Ltancashire, so much, that they began to build 
fortresses in order to defend their country. Its 
British name was Mancenioiu that i,-, “ a place 
of tents it was changed, however, into 
Mancunium by the Romans, who conquered 
it under Agricola, in the memorable year of the 
Christian aera 79. It appears also to have been 
called Manduesuudum, Manducssedum, Ma- 
iiucium, and Mancestre; from whicli last it 
seems most evident that the present name has 
been derived. It is distant from London 182 
miles, and from Edinburgh 214 j standing near 
the conflux of the Irk and the Irwell, about 
three miles from the Mersey. 

Manchester was accounted a large and po- 
pulous tow 11 even 50 years ago ; hut since 
that time it is supposed to have increased in 
more than a triple proportion, both in respect 
to buildings and inhabitants. In 1800 the 
number of houses was 12,547, of inhabitants 
84,020 : since that period the inhabitants have 
aiigmeiucd to more than 100,000« Such has 
been the happy concurrence of ingenuity and 
industry, and such the astonishing improve- 
ments daily making in its numerous manu- 
factures, together with the encouragement 
these uflbrd to skilful artists in various branches, 
that streets must extend in proportion : yet po- 
pulation appears to have increased more rapidly 
than buildings; hence competitions naturally 
arise, and hence a temporary advance of rents. 
The nianufactnre.s of this town and neighbour- 
hood, from humble domestic beginnings about 
two centuries ago, have now, after progressive 
improvements, acquired such celebrity, both 
in the. scale of ornament and utility, as to 
spread in ten tlioiisniul forms and colours, not 
only ill these kingdoms, but over all Europe, 
and even into the distant continents • being at 
. once most precious mines of well-earned pri- 
vate wealth, and important coiitribiitois to the 
ilecessary public treasure of the state. Its post- 
office alone may afford an evidence of its ex- 
M^8iv« commerce. The population of the town 
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ma^' be further calculated from the great num- 
ber of cotton factories within the bcrandarics of 
the town, wherein it is thought that 30,000 
men, women, and children, arc employed in 
the mere branches of preparing warp and weft, 
Jf to these be added the many hands applied to 
weaving, 8cc. &c. &c. beside all the more ge- 
neral mechanics, as well as householders, do- 
mestic servants, &c. Manchester Qiay be ranked 
(except Liverpool ) ns the most populous market- 
town in Great Britain. 

The college here was founded in 14^2, by 
Tliomas West, lord Delaware; and consisted 
of a warden, eight fc*11ow.s, four clerks, and six 
choristers. About the same time the present 
collegiate church was built (timber only having 
been used for the former church) , ajul John 
Huntington bachelor of laws was the first 
warden, named by the founder himself : he 
enjoyed the wardenship nearly 40 years ; and a 
monument justly reihains to his memory, he 
having been the first to propose and assist in the 
erection of the church. He died Nov. 1 1 , i45S, 
and was interred in the middle of the choir. — 
This church is a fine atructiire of what i-i 
termed the Gothic system, and is more enriched 
with sculpture than such churches usually are. 
The tabernacle workover the stalls in the choir 
is very curious, as are the large arches added 
upon vaulting the choir. The organ, which 
cost not less than lOOOl. is large and powerful. 
The last warden was Richard Murray, I). D. 
the 14th in succession. The college was new- 
founded in 1636; and Richard llryrick, B. D. 
named the first warden on that foundation.—^ 
The present warden, Richard Aslieton, D. D. 
rector of Middleton, is the fifth in succession 
from Richard Hey rick. The collegiate body 
now consists of a warden, four fellows, two 
chaplains, two clerks (one of whom, by a late 
regulation, is to be at least bachelor uf arts 
and ill priest's orders), four choristers, and four 
singing men. 

Beside the collegiate church| there arc also 
the following : St. Anne's, a handsome church, 
ber;un in 1709 and finished in 1723 : it is the 
gin of the bishop of Chester. St. Mary's, built 
by the clergy of the collegiate church, and con- 
secrated upwards of 36 years ago, is a neat and 
indeed an elegant edince ; as is St, John's, 
which was built about 26 years since by the 
late Edward Byrom, Esq. The next presen- 
tation thereof is, by act of parliament, vested 
in his heirs, afterwards devolving to the war- 
den and fellows of the collegiate church. St, 
Paul's church was erected upwards of 1 8 years 
ago; and is a handsome spacious building, 
chiefly brick ; to which has been addejd, within 
the last eight years, a lofty and substantial stone 
tower. St. James's church has been erected 
about 16 years : it is a large well-lighted build- 
ing of brick and stone, with a ' small stone 
steeple. St. Michael's is also of brick and 
stone, with a square tower. It was b^ilt by 
the late Rev. Humphrey Owen (one of the 
chmdains of the collegiate church, and rector 
of St. Mary's), in whosa heirs the presentation 
is vested for a term of 60 years, and thencefer- 
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ward in the warden and fellows of the college. 
To these may be added, St. Thomas’s, Ard- 
vvick Gheen 5 and Trinity church, Salford ; for 
though the Irwcll intervenes between Man- 
chester and Salfortl, and each is governed by its 
respective constables ; )»et, beinE connected by 
three bridges, by mutual friendship, and by the 
common pursuit of universally useful manu- 
factures and commerce, the two places are 
generally considered under the name of Man- 
chester,* as the borough of Southwark is not 
i 111 properly deemed a part of the metropolis. 
In Salforcl there is likewise a methodist chapel, 
and a church dedicated to St. Stephen. In 
Manchester is a new church, finished six years 
ago, and called St. George's. St. Peter’s church, 
at the end of Mosley-street, is a strong and ele- 
gant stone structure with a high spire : it is 
lighted, in a manner not very comnioii, by six 
semicircular windows. Another chtircli, called 
St. Element’s, was also begun in the year 1792, 
ill Stephenson’s square ; and also one called the 
New Jerusalem church. Beside the fourteen 
churches above enumerated, there are, a catho- 
lic chapel, three large methodist chapeU, a 
chapel for the people railed quakers, and ten 
cliapcls for dissenters of other denominations. 

Cheetham’s Hospital, commonly called the 
College, because it was originally the place of 
residence of the warden and fellows, is deserv- 
ing of particular notice. Humj^rey Checthatn, 
ofriayton, near Manchester, Esq. having been 
remarkably successful in trade, in the middle of 
the last century bought the college, and .li- 
beral ly endowed it for the maintenance and edii- 
i'utioiiof40 poor boys, admissible bclweeti the 
age oft) and JO years. By an improvement of 
the funds of the charity, the number of boys 
was increased to O'O; and continued such till 
the Easier meeting of the feoffees in 17SO, 
when another augmentation took place, and 
the number has since been constantly MO. — 
I’he townships, pointed not by llie founder for 
objects of his charity, aic the following, to- 
gether with the respective numbers admitted 
from each ; Manchester, original number 14, 
now 28; Salford (i, now 12; Droylsden .'J, 
now () ; Crumpsall 2, now 4 ; bullon-le- 
moors 10, now 20; 'Furton 6, now 10. — 
So tliat 89 persons arc now annually provided 
for by Ibis liberal bcncfacioi ; including for the 
hospital a governor, one man and five women 
servants; a school -in aster; and, on the library 
establislunent, a librarian. (See an authentic 
letter in the Gent. Mag. for June 1792, p 
621). The boys of this hospital are comfort- 
ably provided for till the age of i4, when they 
are further clothed, and with a premium 
placed apprentices to useful trades; and, in 
order to incite early habits ofinclostry, to make 
them good servants, and at length good masters, 
it has been suggested to furnish sonic kiiidof ca:>y 
employment Tor a small part of their time 
engag^ at school. The library, which occu- 
pies an tttenshre gallery of the same building, 
owes itS'Toundatioti anci increasing importance 
to the same benevolent source. The pnnual 
value of the fund originally bequeathed for the 
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purchase of books and for a librarian’s salary 
was llO'l.; but by recent improvements of the 
estate,^ the income is more than thrice that 
sum. The books at this time amount to 10,000 
volumes, of which a catalogue handsomely 
printed in two vols. 8vo. has been published 
by the present librarian, tlie Rev. John jfiad- 
cliffe, A. M. At stated hours on all days^ 
except Sundays and other holidays, the stu« 
dious may have free access to read, in the li- 
hraiy, any book it contains ; and in order to 
renefer it comfortable during the cold season of 
the year, several stoves are kept heated at the 
reading hours. I’his college and a large in- 
closed area are situated upon a high perpen- 
dicular rock, bounded by the Irk close to its 
confluence with the Irwell ; and is thought by 
Mr. Whitaker to be included, as well as the 
collegiate church, within the boundaries of the 
ancient Roman nraetorinm ; the whole of 
which site lowarcis the Irwell, as on the side 
of the Irk, is considerably elevated above the 
water and the opposite land of Salford. The 
Free-school, higher up on the same side the 
Irk, almost joining to the college, is supported 
by the rents of three mills ; one of which is for 
grinding malt, another for corn, and the third 
is employed as a snufl-mill. These rents arc 
now increased to 700I. per annum, from which 
salaries are paid to three masters and tw'o as- 
sistants. The scliolurs educated here have cer- 
tain exhibitions allowed at the university ; and 
such of them as arc entered at Brazeii-nosc 
college, Oxford, have a chance of obtaining 
some \aliiablc exhibitions arising from lands 
in Manchester bequeathed by Mr. Hulme.-— 
The deserved reputation of this sehool is a 
powerful recommendation of its scholars enter- 
ing at the unhTrsities. The Academy is a large 
and commodious building, raised by the sub- 
scriptions of sc\cral respectable dissenters, and 
placed under the care of able tutors. Here 
yoMih above 14 years of age arc admitted and 
instructed in the various branches of liberal 
knowiedpe, preparatory to trade or the profes- 
sions. The Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manches ter was inslitiiled in the be- 
ginning of ihc year 17BI, and if. well known 
by its memoirs, of which several voIi.%iics 8vo. 
have been published ; these have been trans* 
lated into the German language. 

A society vvasalso established herein Novem- 
ber I7S9, under the name of the Lancashire Hu- 
mane Society, tor the encouragement of all who 
may ultenipt the recovery of persons apparently 
drowned. J'hc Intirinurs Dispensar)', Lunatic 
Asylum, and public Baths, are all situated on one 
large airy plot of land, in the most elevated and 
agreeable pan of the town ; a pleasant <4rciSb-plot 
and gravel-walk extending the whole length of 
the buildings; a canal intervening between 
them and the public street, next to which it is 
guarded by iron palisades. The Lying-in Hos- 

K ital h situated in Salford, at the end of the old 
ridge. A new Work-house is completed ; 
and fo' such a purpose a happier spot could not 
be foiiiid in any town than that whereon it is 
erected, being on an equal eminence with the 
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college on the opposite side of the Irk, aiul pro* 
mising the greatest possible comforts to such as 
may be necessitated to become its inhabitants. 
The Exchange was a strong good building j but 
since the late act of parliatiient obtained for 
farther improvements of the town, it has been 
sold and taken down, and its site formed into a 
convenient area, to the great advantage of the 
surrounding houses. Tlie Theatre is a neat 
building, wherein the boxes arc placed in a 
semicircle opposite to the stage. The gentle- 
men’s Concert-room is an elegant building, ca- 
ptious enough to accommodate 1200 persons. 
The concerts are supported by annual subscrip- 
tions: but strangers and military gentlemen 
have free admission to the private concerts; as 
also to the public concerts, with a subscril^r's 
ticket. The new assembly-rooms are large and 
commodious. A Circus is likewise built. Here 
are two Market-places, the old and the. new ; 
which are well supplied with every thing in 
season, though at high rates. I'lierc urc .se- 
veral charity-schools belonging to dilTcrcnt 
churches and chapels, where children are fur- 
nished with clothes and taught to read. The 
Sunday-schools are numerous, and aHbrd in- 
struction to upwards of seven thousand children. 
The Exchange and the Portico arc both very 
fine buildings. 

Over the Irwcll are three bridges, uniting 
the town with Salford : the old bridge is very 
high at the Manchester end, whence it sloixrs 
into Salford. The middle bridge, four feet 
wide, raised upon timber and flagged, is only 
for accommodation of foot passengers, who 
from the Manchester side must descend to it by 
nearly forty steps. The lower bridge is a hand- 
some stone building of two arches ; this bridge 
affords a level road for two or three carria^s 
abreast. It was undertaken and finished by me 
private subscription of a few gentlemen : and a 
small toll is talcen for all passing, which toll i.s 
now annually let by auction, and pays the pro- 
prietors remarkably well. — From Manchester 
there are likewise the same number of bridges 
f)ver the Irk ; only one, however, is adapt^ 
for the passage of carriages. The I r well 
^having at a great expence been rendered navi- 
"gable Tor vessels of 20 or 30 tons burden, there 
IS a constant communication between Liver- 
pool, Manchestet, and the intermediate places 
on the Irwcll and Mersey, to the great advan- 
«»tage of the proprietors and the country at lar^. 
This navigation, and more especially the duke 
of Bridgewater’s canal, opening a passage from 
Manchester to the Mersey at 30 miles distance, 
have, together, greatly contributed to the pre- 
sent higmy flourishing state of the town. Ad- 
vantages still greater, because more widely dif- 
fusive, may result from the intended union of 
the Humber and the Mersey by means of ca- 
nals. Indeed, every mile of canal would bene- 
fit many miles of land ; and such would be the 
reciprocity of interest, that it would undoubt- 
4edly extend and be felt far beyond the visible 
measurement of the navigation. 

We must not omit to mention the new penU 
UWtiary house, called the New Bailey, for 
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separate confinement of various criminals.-— 
Over the entrance is a large session-room, with 
adjoining rooms for the magistrate#, council, 
jurors, &;c. Beyond this, in the centre of a 
very large area inclosed by very high walls, 
stands the Prison, an extensive building, form- 
ing a cross, three stories high ; and the four 
wards of each story may in an instant be seen 
by any person in its centre. This prison is kept 
surprisingly neat and healthy ; and such as can 
work at any trade, and are not confined for 
crimes of the greatest magnitude, are employed 
ill a variety of branches ; so tliat one may bo 
seen beating and cleansing cotton, another 
carding it, another roving, and a fourth spin- 
ning. In the next place may be observed a man 
or a woman busy at the loom ; and in another, 
one or more engaged in cutting and raising the 
velvet pile. Hence industry is not sufl'ered to 
slumber in the solitary cell, nor to quit it 
under the acquired impressions of that torpor 
which formerly accompanied the emancipated* ' 
prisoner from his dungeon; rendering him, 
perhaps, totally unfit for the duties of honest 
society, though well qualified, in all proba- 
bility, to herd with gamblers, and be theiij if 
not before, initiated into their pcrniciDus mys- 
teries. — At Kersal-moor, three miles distant, 
horse-races arc annually permitted. The banks 
of the rivers and various brooks about the town 
afford excellent situations for the numerous 
dye-houses employed for a multitude of fabrics. 
Among other things, the manufacture and 
finishing of hats is carried on to an extent of 
great importance. The general market is here 
on Saturday. Tuesday's market is chiefly for 
transacting business between the ^traders and 
manufacturers of the town and circumjacent 
country. The fairs arc on Whit-Monday, 
October 1st, and November 17th. 

Manchester is a manor with courts leet and 
baron. It sends no members to parliament, 
but gives title to a duke. 

Manchester, a town of Virginia, on 
James River, opposite to Richmond, with 
which it is connected by a bridge. 

MA'NCHET. s, (mic/te/, French. Skinner). 

A small loaf of fine bread {More) 
MANCHINEEL TREE. See Hippo- 
mane. 

To MA'NCIPATE. v. a. {mancipo, Latin.) 
To enslave ; to bind ; to tie {Hale). 

MANCIPATION, j. (from mancipate.) 
Slavery ; involuntary obligation. 

MA'NCIPLE. s. {manceps^ Lat ) The 
steward of a community ; the purveyor {Bet- 
terton). 

MANCUNIUM, a town of the Brigantes 
in Britain, situated where Manchester now 
stands. 

MANCUS, in antiquity, an Anglo-Saxon 
gold coin, worth about 30 pence. 

Mandamus, in law, a writ issuing out 
of the court of king’s-bench, sent by the king^ 
and directed to any person, corporgiion, or in- 
ferior court of judicature, within the king’s 
dominions ; requiring them to do some par- 
ticular tbbg therein specified, which peitaiav 
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to their nftice and duly, and which the court 
of king’s bench has previously detentiined, or, 
at least, siip|foses to be consonant to right and 
jnslice. This is a high prerogative writ, of a 
most extensively remedial nature; and may be 
issued in some cases where the injured parly 
has also a more tedious method of redress, as in 
• the case of admission or restitution loan nflice : 
but it issues in all cases where the party hath a 
right to any thing done, and hath no otVicr 
specihe gaeans of compelling its performance. 
A inandainus, therefore, lies to compel the 
admission or restoration of the party applying 
to any office or franchise of a public nature, 
whether spiritual ^or temporal; to acadeifiical 
degrees ; to the use of a niecting-house, &c. 
It lies for the production, inspection, nr de- 
livery of public books and papers ; for the sur- 
render of the regalia of a corporation ; to oblige 
bodies cor^mrate to affix their common seal ; to 
compel the holding of a court, Ac. 

MANDAllINS, a name given to the ma* 
^ gistrates and governors of provinces in China, 
who are chosen out of the most learned men, 
and whose government is always at a great 
distance from the place of their birth. Man- 
darin is also a name given by tlie (Jhine.se to 
the learned langiinge of the country. 

]M A'NDATAKY. s. (mandataire, French.) 
He to whom the pope has, by virtue of his 
prerogative, and his own proper right, given a 
mandate for bis benefice 

MA'NDATK. .v. (maudalum, Latin.) I. 
(Command {Hou'ol). ii. Precept; charge; 
c*onnnis.sion, scut or transmitted {Dryden), 

MANDATOR, .v. (Latin.) l)ircctor 

MA'NDATORY. a. {mandarvt Latin.) 
Preceptive ; directory. 

MANDIBULA'. Mandible, {mandibula, 
from mando to chew.) In anatomy usually 
applied to the lower jaw : in natural history, to 
both jaws. See Maxilla inferior. 

MANDPBULAR. a. (from raandthula, 
Lat.) Belonging to the jaw. 

MANDILION. 4. A soldier’s coat. 

MANDINGO, a kingdom of Africa, situ- 
ated about 200 miles from the Atlantic, near the 
river Gambia. The Mandingoes are in general 
a lively, joyous people, who consume half their 
time in dancing, music, mirth, and good- 
humoured gaiety; yet being much addicted to 
company, warm and impetuous in their dis- 
position, they fail into frequent quarrels, which 
commonly terminate in blood. Necessity and 
self-preservation oblige them to sow and reap, 
but this labour does not last above two months 
in a year ; the other months are spent in idle- 
ness and sloth all the day, and at night in danc- 
ing under the shade. A few childish diver- 
sions they have, which they perform with 
abundance of address ; but every thing manly 
is neglected : fishing and hunting are unknown, 
though no conntry affords better opportunities 
for TOth. Smoking tobacco is their whole 
pleasure, which* increases their natural sloth, 
by destroying theirappetite for food. It isof the 


growth of their country, and they smoke in 
wooden pipes, five or six feet in length , the 
bowl made of wood, hardened and dried in the 
fire, and finely polished. Immediately after a 
child is born he is bathed in cold water three 
or four times a day, and after being carefully 
dried, anointed with palm-oil along ihc spine, 
eloows, hams, and neck. They go naked to 
the age of tighi or ten, and frequenily paint 
their faces and neck for ornament. Kvery part 
of domestic economy is left to the care of tlie 
women, while the men cultivate the small 
quantities of rice wanted for the family, and 
pass away the rest of their time in idleness.— 
After laying un n nuaniity sufficient for the 
consumption of the family, the women have a 
right to dispose of the rest, but are accountable 
for the profiiR that arise to their husbands. — 
Many of the Mandingoes have a pride in keep- 
ing a crowd of slaves, w'hoiii they treat with 
such gentle usage, kindness, and humanity, 
that it is not easy to distinguish the master 
from the slave; especially the women, who 
wear necklaces, bracelets, and ear-rings, of 
amber, coral, and silver, as if the men had pur- 
chased them only to become their husbands. 
Most of these slaves are born in their families, 
and naturalized to them as their own children. 
In most other parts of Africa the master has a 
right to sell all slaves born in the family ; but 
ill Maiulingo this action is treated as a crime, 
insomnch, that if any of them arc disposed of 
without their consent, and against the will of 
their fellow-slaves, they all abandon their mas- 
ter, and seek a retreat in some other kingdom ; 
for, though in this case he has no power to 
punish them, yet they reckon it dishonourable 
to enter into the service of another master in 
the same kingdom. Its principal town is Kaina- 
lia, situated in lat. 12. 40 N. Ion. (). 40 \V. 

Si a N dr agora . c mandragora , 

from fxavSpa, a den, and ayii^u, to col- 
lect, because it grows about ca^cs and dens 
of beasts; or from the German mart dragcft, 
bearing man). Mandrake. Atropa »»ow5ra- 
Ifora of Linni^Uo. 'Fhe boiled root is employed 
in the form of poultice to discuss indolent tu- 
mours. Sec At R o p a . 

MANDRAKE. See Manor agora and 
Atropa. 

MANDREL, a kind of wooden pull^, 
making a member of the turner's lathe. Of 
these there arc several kinds ; as fiat mandrels, 
which have three or more little pegs or points 
near the verge, and are used for turning fiat 
boards on. Pin mandrels, which have a long 
wooden shank to fit into a round hole made in 
the work to be turned. Hollow mandrels, 
which are hollow of themselves, and used for 
turning screws, 8cc. 

To MA'NDUCATE. V. a, imanduco, Lat.) 
To chew; to eat. 

MANDUCATION. s. (manducatio, Lat.) 
Eating {Taylor), 

MANE. s. (m«cfic, Dutch.) ’Fhe hair which 
hangs down on the neck of horses, or other ani- 
mals {Sidney). 
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MA'NEATER. s. (jnan and eai.) A can- 
nibal ; an anthropophagite. 

MA'NED. a. (from ?Ranr.) Having a mane. 
MANEGE. See Manage. 

MANES. a Son of .lupiicr and Telliis, who 
reigned in M:conia. He was father of Cotys 
by Calirrhoe, the dauglitcr of Oceanus. 

"Manbs, a name generally applied by the 
ancients to the souls when separated from the 
body. They wore reckoned among the infernal 
deities, and generally supposed to preside over 
the monuments of the dead- They were wor- 
shipped with great solemnity, particularly by 
the Konians. Vngil introduces his hero as sacri- 
ficing to the infernal deities, and to the mancs^ 
a victim, whose hlood was received in a ditch. 

MANKlliA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx eight- 
leaved, superior ; corol four-cleft j capsule in- 
ferior, two-vahed, one-cellcd ; seeds imbricate, 
orbicular, with a central seedlet. Five species : 
four natives of the West Indies and South 
America; one of Egypt! all shrubs, and ge- 
nerally with axillary peduncles and white 
flowers. 

MANETMO, an ancient Egyptian his- 
torian, who pretended to take all nis accounts 
from the sacred inscriptions on the pillars of 
Hermes Trismegistus. He was high-priest of 
Heliopolis in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
at whose remiesi he wrote his history in Greek ; 
beginning from their (rods, and continuing it 
down to near the time of Darius Codomanntis, 
who wa^ conquered by Alexander the Great. 
His history of Egypt is a celebrated work, that 
is often quoted By Josephus and other ancient 
authors. Julius Africanus gave an abridg- 
ment of it in his Chronology. Manetho’s 
work is however lost; and there only reiiiaiu 
some fragments extracted from Julius Africa- 
II us, w'hich arc to be found in Eusebius's 
Chronica. 

MANFREDI (Eustachio), a celebrated 
astronomer and mathematician, born at Bo- 
logna in 1674. His genius was always above 
his age. He was a tolerable poet, and wrote in- 
genious verses while he was but a child. And 
while very young he formed in his father’s 
house an academy of youth of his own age, 
who became the Academy of Sciences, or the 
Institute, there. He became professor of ma- 
thematics at Bologna in 1698 , and superin- 
tendantof the waters there in 1704. The same 
year he was placed at the head of the college 
of Montalte, founded at Bologna for young 
men intended for the church. In 1711 ne ob- 
tained the oHicc of astronomer to the Institute 
of Bologna. He became member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris in 17*6, and of the 
Royal Society of London in 1729; and died 
the 15th of February, 1739. — His works arc: 
1. Ephemerides Motuum Coelestium ah anno 
1715 acl annum 1750; four volumes in quarto. 
The first volume is an excellent introduclioii 
to astronomy; and the other three contain 
numerous calculations. His two sisters were 
greatly assisting to him in composing this work. 

DcTran.situ Mcrcurii per Solem, anno 1723. 
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Bologna 1724, in quarto. 3. De Annuls In- 
crrantiuin Stellaruni Aberrationibus, Bologna 
1729 , in quarto. Besides a number of papers 
in tiie Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
and in other places. {Hutton* s Dictionary.) 

MA'NFuL. a, {manix\\i\fulL) Bold ; stout; 
during {Iludihras). 

MA'NFHIXY. ad. Boldly ; stoutly {Ray). 

MA'N FULNESS, (from wa/j/M/.) Siout- 
ness ; boldness. 

MANGALORE, a seaport of Canara, on 
the coast of Malabar, with an excellent road 
for ships. It is inhabited by Gentoos and Ma- 
hometans. The former, on their festival days, 
carry their idols in triumph, placed in a wag- 
gon, adorned on all sides with flowers; and on 
the wheels are several sharp crooked iron hooks, 
upon which ihe mad devotees throw them- 
selves, and are crushed to pieces. It is a place 
of great trade, and the Portuguese have a fac- 
tory here for rice, and a large church frequented 
by black converts. The adjoining fields bear 
two crops of corn in a year ; and the higher 
produce pepiier, betel-nuts, sandal wood, iron, 
and steel. It is seated on a rising ground, 100 
miles N. by W. of Tellicherry. Lon. 75 . 24 E. 
I-rfit. 13. 8 N. 

MANGANESE, in mineralogy. SccMag- 

NEfillAT A. 

MANGE : the itch of horses, dogs, and 
other quadrupeds, produced by a species of the 
acarus or itch insect burrowing unuer the cuti- 
cle ; and hence, like the human itch| contagious. 
Meagre living, and, above all, unclean! mess, 
predisposes to this disease among quadrupeds 
as among mankind. It is destroyed by the 
same kinds of application, as hellebore, sul- 
phur, and diflerent preparations of quicksilver. 

MANGEEA, an island in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, five leagues in circumference. In the 
interior parts it rises into small hills, and cap- 
tain (' 00 k represents it as a fine island; but the 
hostile appearance of its inltahitants obliged 
him lo leave it soon. l>on. 158. 16 W. Lat. 
21 . 27 S. 

MANGEL-WURZEL. See Beta. 

MA'NGEU. s. {mangeoirp, French) The 
place or vessel in which animals are fed with 
corn {L* Estrange). 

MA'NG1NE.SS. s, (from Scabhi- 

ness ; infection with the mange. 

MANGEl’(John James), an eminent phy- 
sician, born at Geneva in lt)52. The elector 
of Brandenburg made him his first phy- 
sician in 1699 ; in which post he continued 
til) his death, which happened at Geneva in 
1742 . He wrote many works; the most 
known of which are, 1. A collection of several 
Pharinacop(£ias, in folio. 2. Bibliotheca phar- 
macentico-inedica. 3. Bibliotheca anatomica. 4. 
Bibiiolheca chemica. 5. Bibliotheca chi- 
rurgica. 6. A bibliotheca of all the authors 
who have written on medicine, in 4 vols. folio. 
All these works are in Latin. Daniel le Clerc, 
the author of a history of physic, assisted him 
in writing them. 

MANGl'FERA. Mango-tree. Hn botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
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gyma. Corol (ivc-pL'tallcd ; drupe kidney-form. 
Three species : trees of India and the Mau- 
ritius. 'rhe chief is the indica, with nblong- 
lunceolate Icc^'cs; flowers with about one sta- 
men; drupe very large, kidney-form. The 
idaiit 1ms never thriven in our own garden.s. 
The drupe when ripe is highly estcelncd in 
India ; but in this country we know but little 
of it from its never succeeding as a seed, ex- 
cepting in an unripe stale, in udiich we receive 
it largely in the form of a pickle. 

M^'NGLE. V. a. (mangelrn, Ih^tch; 
manfut, Latin.) To laccraie; to cut or tear 
piecemeal; to butcher {Mi/ion). 2, To 
smoothen linen after it has licen washed. 

Mangle, a valuable domestic machine, 
employed for the purpose of smooth iii^ such 
linen as cannot be conveniently ironed. 

Various patents ha\e been granted for im- 
provements in this inachiiiery: of these we 
sliall describe two. Mr. Stephen Clubbs* 
(nalent dated September, 180.'»), is constituted 
chiefly of two hollow rollers, whicli may l>e 
convcniciitlyabout 2i feet long and 14 inches 
diameter. They are not complete cylinders, 
but have about a fourth of the curve surface of 
each cut off hy a plane running parallel to the 
axis of the cylinder, 'rhese hollow rollers being 
fixed in a stout frame, with their axles parallel 
to each other, and at about 14 inches distance, 
if they be turned round until the flat parts of 
each are brought near together, they will leave 
a space of about three inches to receive a small 
roller of that diameter, on wliicli the linen is to 
be wound. The flat part of ihe upper roller is 
made to open so as to receive tlie materials 
which are put in to make it sufliciently heavy* 
A toothed wheel is fixed at one enci of the 
upper roller, about two inches larger in diame- 
ter than the roller itself ; and an equal toothed 
wheel is fixed at the opposite end of the lower 
roller. A horizontal axle carrying two pinions 
is so fixed that these pinions work into the 
teeth of both wlmels ; so that mnliuii may be 
given to the whole by’ a winch at one extremity 
of this latter axle. The gudgeons at both ends 
of the upper roller, arul at both ends of the 
axle carrying the pinions, should be joined by 
the connecting rods, and the wh<ile have room 
to rise and fall three or four inches when oc- 
casion requires. The small roller is fixed in 
the frame by a button, wdiich tiirn» over the 
centre or spindle of it ; and on ihc-nther side 
of the fraiiio, the end of the cloth wiiich goes 
round the linen winds up and down when 
the mangle is at work. 

The patentee states three advantages as pe- 
culiar to his mangle, the first of which is 
founded upon an erroneous notion in theory, 
and is therefore omitted ; the two latter of these 
we are inclined to allow, and therefore state 
them below. 

** As the weight is constantly upon the linen, 
from the time it is introduced into the mangle 
until delivered out, the niatigllng must cer- 
tainly be executed faster tliuu if the linen were 
to be worked off of one roller upon a.iotlicr, us 
in the mangles of the usual constiuction. 
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The weight Used in my mangle is little 
more than half the weight required in any 
other mangle, consequently a little more than 
half the labour or power employed in other 
mangles will be nece.ssary to set mine to work.’* 

In Mr. J. Morris’s |»aicnt mangle, two hori- 
zontal parallel cylindrical rollers form a bed 
for the roller on which the linen to be mangled 
is rolled; one of them b is seen in fig. 14. pi. ()9. 
the axes of tliose rollers bear on brass, let into 
the wood frame, and have a wheel fixed to 
each, which works in a pinion on the axis of 
the fly wheel, as seen in the drawing, c, a 
moveable roller on which the linen to be man- 
gled is rolled, d, A roller, the axis of which 
works in pieces of brass which slide between 
iron, lei into the inner side of the wood frame, 
to the bottom of which long pieces of iron,^*, 
are fixed with book.s at their lower extremities, 
to which are attached the chains that support 
the scale or platform, //, where iron weights or 
any other heavy substance are placed : to the 
top of the brass in which the roller d works, 
the engine chains are fastened, which pass 
throngn apertures at each end of the lop of the 
wood frame, and are there again fastened on 
the pulleys of the shaft k with a screw. / is a 
leaver fixed to the end of the shaft A. 

To Ubc the machine, press the leaver / and 
fasten it with the hook, which raises the roller 
d with the platform and weights attached to it ; 
then lake out the roller c, and roll the linen 
and mangling cloth round it, and replace it on 
the two bottom rollers, unhook the leaver / 
and the weights on the platform w^ill press the 
roller d on the roller r ; give motion to the fly 
wheel, and also to all the rollers, by turning 
the handle 77 /, which in a short tunc will make 
the linen bvauti fully .smooth ; press down the 
leaver, fa'^ieii it with the hook, and take the 
roller c out : a spare roller is supplied ; so that 
if two persons are employed, one may be filling 
it with linen, while the otiier is mangling. 

MA'NCJLER. A’, (from mntigie.) A hacker; 
one that destroys bungli ugly ; one that smooths 
linen willi a mangle. 

MANGO. The fruit of the mangiferu indica 
of Linneus, which is cultivated all over Asia. 
When ripe it is juicy, of a good flavour, and 
so fragrant as to perfume the air to a consider- 
able distance. It is eaten rather raw, or pre- 
served with sugar. Its taste is so luscious, that 
it soon palls the appetite. The unripe fruits 
are pickled in the milk of the cocoa nut that 
has stood until sour, with salt, capsicum, and 
garlic. See Mangifera. 

Mango fish. See Polynemus. 
MaNGOSTAN. Mangosteen. A fruit 
about ihe size of an orange, which grows in 
great ubnnrlance on ihe tree called garcininman- 
gnsiana by Linnens, in Java and the Molucca 
islands. According to the concurring testi- 
monies of all travellers, it is the most exqui- 
S'lei} flivoured and the most salubrious of all 
fruits, it being such a delicious mixture of the 
tart and ‘weet The flesh is juicy, while, al- 
most ir.in.'qjarent, and of a more delicate and 
agreeable flavour than the richest grape. It is 

X at 
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caicn in almost every ilisonler, and tlie dried 
bark is uted medicinally in (Ivsentericji and tc- 
nesinns, and a strong decocinm of it is much 
eftteciTicd as a gargle in ulcerated sore throats. 
See Garcin lA. 

Mangosteen bark. SccMan’gostlkn. 
MANGKOVK TRKK. See RnI^o- 

PHOR A. 

MA'NGY. fl. (from manege.) Infected with 
the mange; scabby {Sluiksprarr) . 

MANIIATEK. s. (wflwand /itt/c;-.) Misan- 
thrope ; one that hates mankind. 

MANHEIM, a town of Germany, in the 
Lower Palatinaie, with a \ery strong citadel, 
and a palace, where the elector ijalatinc often 
Tesidcs. It is seated at the confluence of the 
rivers Neckar and Rhine, in Ion. 8. 33 E. 
Jat. 40. N 

MA'NHOOl). 5. (from man.) 1. Human 
nature {Milton). 2. Virility; not womanhood 
{Diyden). 3. Virility; not childhood {Pope). 
4. (Courage; bravery; resolution; fortitude. 

MANIA, {mania, fjMna, troiii to 

rage.) Raving or furious madness. A genus 
of disease in the class neuroses and order ve- 
sania* of Cullen, characterized by a conception 
of false relations, and an erroneous judgment, 
arising from imaginary perceptions or recollec- 
tions, exciting the passions, and producing un- 
reasonable actions or emotions, with a nurry 
of mind in pursuing a train oftlKUighi, and in 
running from one train of thought to another ; 
attended with incoherent and absurd ^)cech, 
called raving, and violent impatience of cither 
contradiction or restraint. 

MANI'ACk Mani'acal. a. (mamarus, 
l..at*) Raging with madness (Grew), 
MANICHKES, or Manicheans, Ma- 
NiCMiEi, a sect of ancient heretics, who as- 
‘^erted two principles; so called from their 
initlior Manes, or ManichaMis, a Persian by 
ruition, and educated among the Magi, being 
iiimself one of that number before he em- 
braced Christianity. 

is heresy bad its first rise about the year 
277 , Jtid spicad itself principally , in xXrabia, 
Itgvpt, and Africa. St. Epiphanius who treats 
of it at large, observes, tlial the true name of 
this hcrcsiarch was Cubricus ; and that he 
clianged it for Manes; which in the Persian 
or Babylonish language signifies \esacl. A lich 
widow, whose srn'anthc had been, dying with- 
out issue, left him store of wealth ; after which 
he assumed the title of the apostle or envoy of 
Jesus Christ. 

Manes was not contented with the quality 
of apostle of Jesus Christ, but he also assumed 
that of the paraclete, whom ('hrist liad pro- 
mised to send: which Augustin explains hy 
saying, tliat Manes endeavoured to persuade 
men that the Holy Cdiost did personally dwell 
in him with full authority, lie left several 
disciples, and, among others, Addas, Thomas, 
and liermas. These he sent, in his life-time, 
into several provinces to preach his doctrine.— 
Manes, having undertaken to cure the king of 
Persia's son, and not succeeding, was put in 
prison upon the young prince’s death ; wnence 
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he made his escape ; but he was apprehended 
soon after, and flayed alive, 

i'he doctrine of Manes was a itkotley mixture 
of tiie lends of Christianity with the ancient 
pliiinsophy of the Persians, in which he had 
been instructed during his youth. He com- 
bined these two systcnis, and applied and ac- 
commodated to Jesus ('hrist the characicrs and* 
actions which the i^ersians attributed to the 
god Mithras. 

He established two principles, viz. a good 
and an evil one: the first, a most*jpurc and 
subtile matter, which he called light, did no- 
thing but good ; and the second, a gross and 
corrupt substance, which he called darkness, 
nothipg but evil. This philosophy is very an- 
cient ; and Plutarch treats of it at large in his 
isis and Osiris. 

Our souls, according to Manes, were made 
by the good principle, and our bodies by the 
evil one; those two principles being, according 
to him, coctcrnal, and independent of each 
other. Each of these is subject to the dominion 
of a superintending being, whose existence is 
from all eternity. The being who presides over 
the light is called God ; be liiat rules the land 
of darkness hears the title of hyle or demon. 
The ruler of the light is supremely happy, and 
in consequenre thereof bene\olent anJ good: 
the prince of darkness is unhappy in himself, 
and desirous of rendering others partakers of his 
misery, and is evil and malignant. These two 
beings have produced an immense multitude of 
creatures, reseinbllng themselves, and distri- 
buted them through their respective provinces. ^ 
After u contest between the ruler of light and 
the prince of darkness, in which the latter was 
defeated, this prince of daik ness produced the 
first parents of the human race. The beings 
engendered from this original slock consist of 
a body fornied out of the corrupt matter of the 
kingdom of darkness, and of two souls, one of 
which is sensitive and lustful, and owes it cx- 
isleiict* to the evil principle ; the other rational 
and imiiiortul, a particle of that divine light, 
which had been carried away in the contest 
by the army of darkness, and immersed into 
the mass of malignant matter. The earth was 
created by God, out of this corrupt mass of 
matter, in order to be a dwelling for the hu- 
man race, that their captive souls might, bj 
degrees, be delivered from their corporeal pri- 
sons, and the celestial elements extended from 
the gross substance in which they were in- 
volved. With this view God produced tw'o 
beings from his own suh.'atance, viz. Christ and 
the Holy Ghost : for the Manicheans held a 
consubstantial Trinity. Christ, or the glorious # 
intelligence, called by the Persians Mithras, 
.subsisting in and by himself, and residing in 
the sun, appeared in due time among the Jews, 
clothed with theshadowyform of a human body, 
to disengage the rational soul from the corrupt 
body, and to conquer the violence of malignant 
matter. The Jews, incited by the prince of ^ 
darkness, put him to an ignominjjpus death, 
which he suffered not in reality, out only in 
appearance, and according to tne opinion of 
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, men. When the purposes of Christ were ac- 
complished be returned to his throne in the 
sun, appointing apostles to propagate his re- 
ligion, and leaving his followers the promise of 
the paraclete or comforter, who is Manes, the 
Persian. Those souls who believe Je ais Christ 
I to be the son of (jod, renounce the worship of 
the god of the Jews, who is tlie prince ofdurk- 
iiess, and obey the laws delivered hy Christ, 
and Illustrated by Manes, the comforter, are 
gradually purified from thec'ontagioiiof matter; 
and their purihcatiuri being completed, after 
having passed through tw'o state^ of trial, by 
water and fire,first in tlie moon, and then in the 
sun, their bodies return to their original tiiasn; 
for the Manicheans deridvd the resurrccttoii of 
hodle? ; and their souls ascend to the regions of 
light, lint the souls of those who ha\e neg- 
leeicd the salutary work of piirificution jnns, 
after death, into the bodies of oilier aniinah, 
or natures, where they remain till they have 
acromphshed their proliatiun. Some, how- 
ex er, more perxerse and obstinaie, are con- 
signed to a severer ctmr^^c of trial, fieing deliver- 
ed oxer, fora time, to the poxver of malignant 
aerial spiiits, who ttirineiU them in various 
Avays. /»lter this a fire shall break forth and 
consume the frame of the world : and the 
prince and poxvers of darkness shall return to 
their primitive seat*- of anguish an i misery, in 
which they shall dxvell for ever. These man- 
sions shall he .surrounded hy an inxincihle 
guard, to prevent their ever renewing a war in 
the regions of li;\ln. 

Though the Maiiicliees professed to receive 
tliL.' hooks x)!* the Nexv'rc.itame.«!, \et, in effect, 
they only look so much of them suited \xifh 
their own opinions. They Jhrmeil to ihem- 
seixes a cerLaiii idea or scheine of CMiristianily ; 
and toihij»a 'jus" *d the xvritiug^ oririeaji. sties; 
preumdiiig tliai x\lialever vxas nu-on'^islent xxitli 
lhi‘1 had i)e<’n toisU'd into ih'* Nexx’ JVstamoiii 
l)\ l.'.ti r XX riter*', who xvere halfJews. On the 
oilier liand, they made fables and ap(»fr\ plial 
books ^^as.s for apostolical xvniings ; and even 
are ‘^uspecleil to haxe forged several others, the 
belter to mumlaiii llieir errors. 

'rowards iIil middle of the Iwelfth ceiiluvy 
the si-ct of M.iniehees took a nexv face, on oc- 
casion ofoiicC'onslanline, an Armenian, and an 
adherer to it; wdm look upon iiim to suppiess 
the reading of all othei hooks beside*' the r'.xan- 
gelists, and the Ppislles of St Paid, wlncii he 
explained m such inaiiper, a** to make them 
coiiiaiii u nexv axsieni of ISliimcheism. He en- 
tirely discarded till the writings of his [)iedc- 
. cessnrs; rejecting the chimeras of the Valenti- 
nians, and their thirty a'on**; tlie fable of 
Manes, with regard to the origin of rain, and 
other dreams ; hut still retained ilu' imporiiies 
of Basilides. In this inatiiier he reformed 
Manicheisrn, insomucli that his followers made 
no scru|)le of anathematizing Scythian, Jiuddas, 
called also Addas, and Terebinth, the contem- 
poraries and disciples, as some say, and, accord- 
ing to oth^s, the predecessors aiul masters of 
Manes, and even Manes himself, Constantine 
being now their great apostle. After he had 
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seduced an infinite number of people, he was 
at last stone J by oidcr of the einpcror, 

Thisscct prevailed in Ho.nia and the adjacent 
provinces about the close of the fifieenili ceii- 
tur}'; propagated tlieir doctrine^ with confi- 
dence, uiid held their religious assemblies with 
impunity. See on the subject of ibis article, 
Mosheinrs J{ccl. Hist. vol. i. p. s/.'it), &c. 8vo, 
edit. LardnePs Cred. of the Gospei llisi. vol, 
\iii. passim. 

MANICORDON, or Makichord, a 
musical instrument in form of a spinet; the 
strings of which, like those of the clarichord, 
arecox^ered with little pieces of cloth, to deaden 
as well as to soften ilieir sound, whence it is 
also called the dumb spinet. 

MA'NirEST. a. {mumfestus^ Latin.) 1, 
Plain; open; not concealed [^Uotnans). S. 
Detected {Uri/tlen), 

Ma'njkes T. jf. {maiiifcstef French.) De- 
claration i public prolesiuiion {Dry den). 

To Manifk'si. V. a. {^mumjvster, French; 
wiww/'/fi/o, Latin.) To make appear; to make 
public; to shew plainly; to discover {Ilarn^ 
tnond), 

Ma\NIFESTA'TION. s. (from iunnifest.) 
Discovery; publication; clear evidence {TiUot- 
6on). 

M ANI FE'STl RLE. a, (properly mnjiifeata- 
lie ) Easy to be made evident {Broivn), 

M A'N^I FESTLY. ad. (from manifest.) 
Clearly; exideiitly; plainly [SiviJ'/). 

M A'NIFESTNESS. s. (from mani/ht.) 
PcTspic niiv; dear evidenee. 

MANJPhXrO, u [>ublic declaration made 
by a prince in Avriling, shewing his iriteiilinns 
to begin a war or other enterprise, xxilli the 
motixes that induce him to it, and the reasons 
on xviiich he founds his rights and pielensions. 

MA'NIFOLD. a. {many and fold.) OI dif- 
ferent Uiiids; in.iii) in number; multiplied; 
com]ilicaled {Shala^pearc ) . 

AIANIFO'EDI^D. a. {manif and f old.) 

ll.i ing many complications y^Spenscr). 

MA'NIFOLDLV. ad. (from miunj'vld,) In 
a manifold manner {Sidney). 

M AXI'GLIONS. .V. (In gunnery.) Txvo 
handles on the hack of a piece r)f ordnance. 

A! AN J HOT, ill botany. See Jatkopha 

M VNIKIN. Jf. {manniLuit Dutch.) A little 
man (S/iahspeurc). 

MANILA, or Manilla, a town of the 
island of Lncon, of which it is the capital, as 
well as of the Philippine Islands; situated on a 
hay on the soiiih-vxe.«t coast. In compass is 
two miles, in length two thirds of a mile; the 
shape irregular, being narrow at both ends, 
niifl wide in the middle, and well furni.shed 
wdih brass gun^, and good out-works. The 
palaces of Manilla, ihoiigh all fif timber 
aboxe ihe first floor, yet are beautiful from their 
haiuKomc galleries. The streets «nrc broad, 
but fiequeut earthquakes have spoiled their uni- 
form 1 tv, by overthrowing houses and palaces, 
which are not rebuilt. Manilla contains about 
3(M)0 souls, of various mixtures, qualities, and 
coniplexions, produced by the conjunction of 
Spaniards, Indians, Chinese, Malabars, Blacks* 
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and others inhabiting that city, and the adjacent 
islands. Though Manilla be so small, if we 
look only on the circumference of its walls, and 
the numocr of its inhabitants, yet It will appear 
large if we include its suburbs \ for within a 
musket-shot of the gate of Parian is the habi- 
tation of the Chinese inerch.mts, called Sang- 
leys, who in several streets have rich shops of 
silk, porcelain, and other commodities. Here 
arc found such as exercise all arts and trades; 
so that all the wealth of the citizens runs 
through their hands, through the indolence of 
the Spaniards and Indians, who apply them- 
selves to nothing. 7'here arc about fiOUO of 
them in this suburb, and as innnv more 
throughout the inlands. There were ((inncrly 
forty thousand; but abnndaneo of them were 
put to death in tumults they raised at several 
times, particularly that on St. Francis’s eve, in 
l0O3, after which they were piohibited staying 
in the island by his ('latliolic iriajc'ity. The 
Spaniards oppress the ('hincsexery murli, not 
suffering them to be in ciiristian houses at 
night, and obliging them to be without light 
in their houses and shops. Over the bridge ad- 
joining to Parian are siilmrbs or hamlets, liftecn 
in all, inhabited by Japanese, Tagalis, and 
other nations, under the government of an al- 
caide. The houses arc generallv of wood, near 
the river, and ‘standing on niflars, with steps 
going up to them, ^'hc roofs are covered with 
iiipa, or palm-tree leaves, the sides of cane, and 
they ascend to them liy ladders, because the 
ground is inoisr, and sornetinics full of water. 
The castle or fort stands at the west end of the 
city, having the .sea on one side, and the river 
on the other : it is styled the citadel of St. James, 
and was originally fnrtilied in the shape of a 
triangle, having one bastion towards the sea, 
another towards the river, and a third at the 
w’cst point, to coyer the jnirt, which is only fit 
for small vessels. In the year l()45 great part 
of this city was destroyed by an earilHjuake, 
and 3000 people perished in the ruins. In the 
year I 7 O 2 Manilla was taken by the Flnglish, 
and to save it f^on^^ destruction it was agreed 
to pay a million sterling for its ransom. Lon. 
120. .54 K. Lat. 14 3(i N. 

Manilla islands. See Lu^on and 
Philippine islands. 

MaVNILI us (Marcus), a Latin astronomical 
poet, who lived in the reign of Augustus C’ajsar. 
He wrote an ingenious poem concerning the 
stars and the sphere, called Astronoinicoii ; 
which, not being mentioned by any of the an- 
cient poets, was unknown till about two cen- 
turies since, when it was fnniid buried in .‘.ome 
German library, and |)iib1ished by Poggius. 
There is no account to be found of this author 
but what can be drawn from his f)oem ; w'hich 
contains a system of the ancient astronomy and 
astrology, together with the plnlosophy of the 
Stoics. It c(>nsi.sts of five hooks ; though there 
was a si.xth, which has not lieen recovered. In 
this work Manilius hints ai some opinions, 
vhich later ages have been ready to glory in as 
eir own discoveries. Thus, he defends the 
'dity of the heavens, against the hy[x>thesis 
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of Aristotle; he asserts that the fixed stars are 
not all in the same concave superficies of the 
heavens, and equally distant from the centre of 
the world : he maintains that they are all of 
the same nature and substance with the sun, 
and that each of them has a particular vortex of 
its own; and lastly, he says, that the milky 
way is only the united lustre of a great many 
small imperceptible stars; which indeed the 
moderns now sec to be such through their tele- 
scopes. 

nie best editions of Manilius are, that of 
.Toseph Scaliger, in 4to. ifiOO; that of Bentley, 
in 4io. I7.3K; and that of lulrniind Burton, esq. 
in Hvo. I7H3. 

M ANl LLE, in commerce, a large brass ring 
in ihe form of a bracelet, either plain or en- 
graven, flat or round, \lanllles are the princi- 
pal commotlilies which the Europeans carry to 
the coast of Aftica. and e.Nchangc w'llh the 
natiws for slaves. Tlie.se pcr»ple wear them as 
ornaments on the small of iIk- leg, and on the 
thick part of the arm above tnc elbow. The 
gieat men wear inanilles of gold anri silver; but 
these an- made in the country by the nativci^ 
themselves. 

MA'NIPIilv s. Unantpuhfiy Latin.) 1. A 
handful. 2 A small band of sol-iiers. 

MANl'PULAB. n, (from manipulust Lai.) 
Relating to a maniple. 

iM.AXIPLJLl'S is also an ccclcbiaslical orna- 
ment, worn by the priests, <le.irons, and sub- 
deacons in the Romish church, li consi.sts of 
a little fillet in form of a stole, three nr four 
inches broad, 'iiul made of the same sliifl’wilh 
the elniMible; signitying and repre'-enling an 
handken hicf which the )>rie.sth in the primitive 
church wore on «he arm to wipe off the tears 
they were eoniinn.iily shedding for the sins of 
the peojilc. '^I’hfre still remains a mark of this 
usage ill a prayer rehearsed by tho'^e who wear 
it : Mciear, l)omine, portare manipulum flctiis 
ct doloiis. — The Greeks and Muronites wear 
two in.inipnles, one on each arm. 

Manipulus. among physicians, i.5 used to 
signify a handful of hcib^or leaves, or so much 
as a man can gra‘>p in his hand at once; which 
quantity is frequently denoted by the abbrevia- 
ture, M or ni. 

M ^NIS, pangolin, in zoology, a genus of the 
cl.iss mammalia, onler hi uta. Toothless ; tongue 
round, extensile; mouth iiarrow'ed iiitoa snout; 
body covered above with moveable bony scales. 
Two species, as follow : 

]. M. pentadaciyla. Short-tailed manis. 
Feet five- toed; scales channelled at the base ; 
imbricate, rounded, sharp at the edges; ears 
rounded, nakedj under parts naked; tail flat, 
covered wholly w'iih scales; length from six to 
cicht feet including the tail. Inhabits Guinea, 
China, and India ; when irritated, erects its 
scales ; w'hen attacked rolls up ; except in the 
covering very much resembles the ant-eaters: 
feeds on ants and other insect*', v Inch it takes 
by laying its long tongue, covered with a glu- 
tinous .saliva, across their path, from the 
strength of its scales it is able, when rolled up, 
to resist the force of the attack of the leopard. 
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whole powerful claws are incapable of making 
any impressioB upon it : by twisting these scales 
round the trunk of the elephant it is said to be 
able to destroy this bulky animal. 

2. M. tetradactyla. Lung-tailed manis. Has 
a slender nose: both its nose and head smooth : 
•its body, legs, and tail, guarded by long sharp- 
pointed striated scales; its throat and belly 
covered with hair: its legs short, with four 
claws on each foot, one of wliich is very small ; 
Its tail tapers, but ends blunt. Guinea is sup- 
posed to be its native country. Tliese animals 
approach so near the genus of lizards, as to be 
accounted the link in the chain of beings which 
connects the proper quadrupeds with the reptile 
class. They grow to a great length. One pre- 
served in the niuseiiiii of the iloyal Society, 
Lonrlon, measured from the nose to the tail 
only fourteen inches; while the tail itself was 
a yard and half a quarter. 

M ANi'SLJRlS. In botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia; order iiionoecia. llerinapli. 
Calyx, glume two-vftlved, one-flowered, outer 
valve cmarginute at the top and sides ; corol 
less than the calyx; stamens three; style.s 
eleven. Male: ieinale in the lower side of 
same spike, standing more erect. Two species; 
one a native of ihe East, the other of the VVei»t 
Indies. 

MANKl'LLER. s, {man and Mllcr.) Miir- 
deier {Druden). 

MANKl'Nl). .V. (man and kind.) The race 
or species of hunian beings 

Ma'nkinl). a. Ueseinhling inuii, nut wo- 
man, in form or nature (Ska/tspearc). 

Mi\'NLKSS. a. (man and /c.vi.) Without 
men; not manned (Bacon). 

MA'NLIKE. a. (,mnn and hiic.) Having 
tin- proper (|ii.ililies of man (Sidney). 

MA'NLINESS. 5. (from manly.) Dignity; 
bravery ; stoulne-^s (Lodu ). 

MANLIUS, a name coinmou to many il- 
lustrious Romans, the mo.^l celebrated of whnni 
are the follow'ing. — 1. Manlius, miriiamed 'For- 
(jnalus, a (’clel)raie(l Roiii.jn, wiiose youth was 
distingnished by a lively and cheer! ul disposi- 
tion. These promising talents were, however, 
impeded by :i diflicully of speaking. In a war 
against the (raids, he accepted die cli.dleiige of 
one of the enemy, whose gigantic stature and 
ponderous arms liad lendered him terrible and 
almost invincible in the eyes o! (lie Ibnnans. 
The Gaul was conquered, and Maidius strip- 
ped him of his arms, and I'rom ilie collar (lor- 
qnh) which he took from thi* enemy’s neck he 
was ever after siiriiained 'Forqualus. Maniliiis 
was the first Roman who was raised to the dic- 
tatorship, without having been prc\ iously c«)n- 
siil. Tne severity of Torquatus to liii- son has 
been deservedly censured. He put to death his 
son, because he had engaged the enemy, and 
obtained an honourable victory, without his 
permission. This uncommon rigour displeased 
many of the Romans, and from it all edicts and 
actions of sevejrity have been called Munliana 
edicta.— S. Marcus, a celebrated Roman, whose 
valour was displayed in the field, even at the 
age of l!j. When Rome was taken by the 
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Gauls, Manlius fled into the capitol, which he 
defended when suddenly surprised in the night 
by the enemy. The .iction gained him the 
suinauie of Capilolinus. A law which .Manlius 
proposed to abolish the taxes on the common 
people raised the senators against him. The 
dictator Corn, (^o^sus seized him as a rebel, 
hut the people put on inournins, and delivered 
from prison their common father. This did 
not in the least check his ainbiiiuti ; he con- 
tinued to raise factions, and even secretly to 
attempt to make himself absolute, till ul last 
the tribunes of the people themselves heeaiiie 
his accusers. He was tried in the Campus 
Murtius, hut when the distant view of the ea- 
pitul which Manlius had saved seemed to in- 
fluence the people in his favour, the court of 
justice was remo\cd, and Manlius w'as con- 
demned. He was afterwards, for laising fac- 
tions in the slate, thrown down Iroin the Tar- 
pcian rock, A. U. C. 37 If and to render his 
Ignominy still greater, none of his family were 
afterw'ards permit ti d to bear the surname of 
Marcus. — 3. A Roman apiiointed judge be- 
tween liis son Silaiius auu the pro\ince of 
Macedonia. When all the parlies had been 
heard, the father said, “It is e\ident that my 
sou has suffered hiinscif to be bribed ; therefore 
1 deem him unworthy of ihe republic and of 
III) house, and 1 order him to depart from my 
presence.” Silanus was so struck at the cigour 
of his father that lie hanged himself. 

MA'NLV. a. (from maji.) J . Manlike ; be- 
coming a man ; firm ; brave; sluiit , undaunt- 
ed ; niidisinayed (Drudt n). 2. Not woman- 

ish ; not chlldisli {Shakspnne). 

Ma'nlv. ad. With courage like a man. 

M.ANNA. (manjia, fxawee., from mana, a 
gift, Syr. it being the food given b) God to ihe 
children of Israel in the wilderness; or fioni 
mahfta, what is it? an cxchimuiion occasioned 
by their wonder at its appearance). The con- 
densed juice of the flow ering :ish, or iraxinus 
orniis, loliis ovalo-ohlongis serraiis petiolalis, 
florihus corullatis. Hurl. Kew. Class poly- 
gamia ; order diiecia ; which is a native of the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly Sicily 
and C'alabria. Many other trees and shiiihs 
have likewise been observed t«» emit a sweet 
juice, which c()ll^^eVe.^ upon exposure to llicair, 
and may he considered of the iiianiia kind, 
especially ihefraximisrotundifoliaanJcxcelsior, 
and the hcdy.saioiii altragi, a [)Iant indigenous to 
Persia. (See llbu ysak UM.) In Sicily these 
three species of iVaxinus are regularly cultivated 
for the purpose of procuring manna, and with 
iIiIm view arc planted on the declivity of a hill 
with an eastern aspect. After ten years growth 
the trees first begin to yield the manna, but they 
require to be much older before they alVord it 
in any considerable quantity. Altiiongh the 
iiiunna exudes spontaneous!) upon the trees, 
yet in order to obtain it more copiously, inci- 
sions are made through the haik by means of a 
sharp crooked instrument; and the season 
thought to he most favourable for instituting 
this process is a little before dog-days coiiunrtice, 
when the weather is dry ancT serene. Manna 
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is generally distinguished into dilTerent kinds, 
viz. the manna in tear, the cannlated and flaky 
manna, and the common brown or fat manna. 
All these varielies seein rather to depend upon 
their respective purity, and the circumstance in 
which they are obtained from the plant, than 
upon any essential ditttirence of the drug. Tlie 
best manna is in ohlonp; pieces, or flakes, mode- 
rately dry, friable, very light, of a whitish or 
pale yellow colour, and in some degree transpa- 
xent: the inferior kinds arc inoisi, unctuous, 
and brown. Manna is well known as a gentle 
purgative, so mild in its operation that it may 
oe given with safely to children and pregnant 
women, 

MA'NNER. A. (tnaniere, FienehO 1. Form; 
method (D^yden). 2 CiisLom ; habit ; fasliioii 
(New Trstarnenf). 3. Certaindegrce (Jiacon}. 
4. Sort; kind (/iHerhuri/') Mien ; cast of 
tin* look (CVflmso). (i. Peculiar wav; distinct 
mode of person (C/flrenc/ow). 7. VVay; mode 
(AtUfhury), 8. (In the ])lnral.) Character of 
mind (Afd.scn). (). General way of life; 
morals; hafots (Bacon). 10. Ceremonious 
behaviour; studied enility (Dnjdcn). 

MA'NNERLINESS. s. (from mannrr/y.) 
Civility; ceremonious con\plaisancc (Ila/c), 

MA'NNElll-Y. a. (from manner.) Civil; 
ceremonious; complaisant (Rogers). 

Ma'nnekly. ad. Civilly; witlioiit rude- 
ness (Shahpeare). 

MANNERS, the plural noun, has various 
5igni6cations ; as, tlie general way ol life, the 
morals, or the habits, of any person or |)eoplo , 
also ceremonious behaviour, or studied civility. 
Sec the next article. 

Makneais (Good), according to Swift, is 
the art of making those people easy with whom 
we converse. 

Whoever makes the few’esl persons unea.sy. 
is the best bred in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so 
arc the best manners. And as some lawyers 
have introduced unreasonable things into com- 
mon law^, so likewise many teachers have intro- 
duced absurd things into common good-iiian- 
ncfs. 

One principal point of this art is to suit our 
behaviour to the three several degrees of men; 
our superiors, our equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two 
former to eat or drink is a breach of manners; 
bill a tradesman or a fanner must be thus treat- 
ed, or else it will he difficult to persuade them 
that they arc welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the 
three great sources of ill-manners: without 
sonie one of these deftets no man will behave 
himself ill for want of experience ; or of what, 
in the language of fools, is called knowing the 
world. 

Swift says, “1 make a difference between 
good- manners andgoixl-breeding; although, in 
order to vary my expression, 1 am sometimes 
forced to confound them. By the first 1 only 
understand the art of rcincinhering and apply* 
ing cenain settled forms of general behaviour. 
But good-breeding is of a much larger extent: 
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for, besides an uncommon degree of literature 
suflicient to qualify a gentleman for rcadiiig a 
play, or a political pamphlet, if taketh in a 
great compass of knowledge ; no less than that 
of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle 
of Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking 
French; not to mentinii some other secondary 
or subaltern accoinnlishments, which are more 
easily acquired. So that tlie difler<‘nce be- 
tween good-breeding and good-ii.anri'rs lieth 
in this, that the lorincr cannot he au.iincd by 
the best, nmlcrslrindings without study and la- 
bour ; w’hcreas a tidcrable degree of reason will 
instruct us in every part of good-maiuiers with- 
out other a*'Sist:iricc. 

“ 1 can think of nothing more useful upon 
this subject than to p 'ini out some pariicrlars 
wherein the very cssenualsof good-niaiin- 's are 
concerned, the neglect or pcrvert»,ig o*' .vliich 
doth very nuieh (h.^tnrb the guo.l comiocrceof 
the vvnihl, by inlrodnciiig a trallie ol a mutual 
iiuea'-iin i,', in most companies. 

“ a neccssarv part of good-manners is 

a pnnctu il observance ol lime at our own 
dwellings, or those of ot’iU‘i>,nr at third places ; 
whether upon matters of r ivilitj, hnsines.s, or 
diversion; \\I.ic!i rule, though it he a plain 
dictate of c.'inuioji rcaM>n, yet the greatest 
ininisLcr I e\cr Knew w as the greatest trcspassei 
against it: by whicli all hi.s (nisines.s doubled 
np(tii him, and placed bun in a continual ar- 
rear, f’pon winch 1 often used to rally liiin 
:i.s deficient in point of good manners. I have 
known more than one ambassador and secre- 
t.irj of state, xviih a very moderate |)oriion of 
intellectuals, execute their oftice with great 
success and applause by the mere force of ex- 
aeuie-s and regularity. If you duly observe 
lime for the service of another it doubles the 
obligation ; if upon your own account, it 
would be manifest foll\,as well as ingratitude, 
to negleet il ; if both arc concerned, to make 
yonr equal or inferior attend on you to his own 
disadvantage is pride and injustice. 

•• Ignorance of forms cannot properly be 
•tyled ill- manners : because forms arc subject 
to frequent changes; and consequently, being 
not founded upon reason, arc beneath a wise 
man’s regard. Besides, they vary in every 
couniry ; and after a short period ol lime vary 
frequently in iliesamr: so that a man who 
travelloth must needs be at first a stranger to 
them in every court through w^hich he passelh; 
and perhaps, at his return, as much a stranger 
in his own ; and, after all, they arc easier to be 
re til cm lie red or forgotten than faces or names. 

“ indeed, among the many impertinencies 
that superficial young men bring with them 
from abroad, this bigotry of forms is one of the 
principal, and nioreprefioininant than the rest ; 
who look U[)on them not only as if they were 
matters capuhle of admitting of choice, but 
even us |)ointsof importance ; and therefore are 
zealous upon all occasions to introduce and pro- 
pagate the new forms and fashions they nave 
brought back with them; so lhat, usually 
s/icaking, the worst-bred person in the com- 
pany is a young traveller just arrived from abroad. 
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MA'NNIKIN. if. (mtfwand German.) 
A little man ; a dwarf. 

MANN1N(VrilH!E, a towji in K-^sex, with 
a market on Tne^tla^ ; seated on the river 
Stour, which is here called MamiiuRtrce-water, 
11 miles W of Ilarwicn, and Uo E.N.K. of 
London. Lon. 1.12 K. Lat. 52. 0 N. 

IvlA'NNlSIl. a. (from wr/w.) Having the 
appearance of a man; bold; masculine; im- 
pudent (Si(fnnf), 

IVI A^NOMl'. rLH, or Manosc'CTE, *an iii- 
^tniineiit to shew or iiwasnre tlic altcrutions iu 
ilie la.'itv or density of llic air. 

The inanoiucier dilleri from the baromcMer 
in il-.is, that the latter only serve's to mea-ure 
the weight of the alnnispheie or of the ridiiinn 
ofair over it; but the* fonin r, the density of the 
air in whLh it \ \ f'luiid : wh'ch deii'^i'y depeiKh 
not (>iil\ on the weight <if ilie al.i tispheie, but 
nUo On the aotion of lieal am! cid.l, ice. A'>\- 
tliorsjmwev er.oftf’n couf* juinl the m o together; 
an<l ^Ir. Loyle luinsell isa. given a \eiy good 
iiiaiioiiieicr ( 1 ^ hn e.mltiv anee under the Maine 
of 'iialical haioirn ter, r()n''i.>iii:g ui’ *: !>nhbie of 
thin glviss, ahont tlu‘ si/- of.ri oranue, which 
being comilerpoistd hen tne „’r was in a 
mean stan* of densi'^ l)y means of a nice pair 
<d' •'CaK's* snnli. when i!u* a;mos[i!verc Ijccame 
lighter, and ruse as it giexx' lie.ix l< r. 

'rile niaijoineiei used hy rapt jmj Plii[>ps in 
Ins X oh age towards tlie North Pole consisted 
of a inheofa small hore, with a hall .it the end. 
The haKunelci being at a small (|uaiuity 

<»r(|ni<*ksil\ cr was ]Hn niio the tnlie, to take off 
the comiiiunicalion hetween the esternai air 
and that coniineii in tin* ball and the parr of 
tlie tnhe below tlu^ i|incKsilver. A sc.Uc i-' 
placed on the side of the tube, w'liich marks the 
degrees of dilatation arming from ihe increase of 
heal in this state of the weight of tiu- air, and 
lias the 'amc gradual irm as tliat of h"ahieiiheii’s 
tlicmioineter, the poliitof free/ing being mark- 
ed .32. In this state, iherefou-, il will 4u\v 
the degiei', of heal in the s.iiiie manner as a 
fhcnnoineicr. Jhit when the airbecoiiieslig!i«tr, 
the bubble inclosed in the ball, being le s roni- 
pres'cd, viull dilate itself, and occupy a -pace 
as iinich larger as the e()mpresj.ir.g fmee is less ; 
rhcrelbrc the cliaimes arising Irom tlie increa'-e 
of heat will he pronoriioTiahly lamer; and the 
instrument will shew’ the ilifVerences in the 
density of the air, arising from the changes in 
its weight and heat. Mr. ilaiiiNdeii found, 
that a heat equal to that of hfuling water in- 
rrcMsed the magnitude of the air from what it 
was at the freezing point, by I'Jo of the whole. 
Hence it follows, that the hall and the part of 
the lube below the beginning of the scale is of 
a magnitude equal to almost 414 degrees of 
the scale. If the heiglu of liotli the mano- 
meter and thermometer he given, the height of 
the barometer may be thence redneed, by this 
rule ; 

as the height of the mnnom. increased by 414, 
to the heightof the thermom. increased by 4 14, 
so is 2^"7, Irf Ihe height of the barometer ; 
tir if w denote the height of the manometer, 
and t the height of the thcriiioinctcr; theu 
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f» + 4l4 : / + 414 ; ; 29*7 : idLlllx 29 7 , 

which is the height of the barometer. 

Other kinds of manometers were made use of 
by general Rf»v, in his attempts to correct the 
errors of the harorneter, “ They were (says 
he), of various lengths, from four to upw'arcls 
of eight feet : they consisted of straight tubes, 
whose bores were commonly from onc-fiftecutli 
to oiic-Lwenty- fifth of an inch In diameter. 
The capacity of llie tube was carefully nicasur- 
cil, by making a crdiium of quicksilver, about 
three or four inches in length, move along n 
from one end to the other. These spaces were 
hcxerally marked, wiih a line-edged file, on the 
tubes; and transferred from them to long slips 
of pasifbnard, for the sllb•^c•qllcnt construction 
of ihc icales re'^pecilvely belonging to each, 
'riie bu b, attached to one end of the innnome- 
U r at the gla‘«s hoiuc, was of the form of a pear, 
who V point being oc^’asioii illy opened, dry or 
moi^i liromld be readily atlinirred, and the bulb 
hc.ik'd again, uithout any sensible alteration in 
ii> cap icity. The air was coiifmed by means 
of a column of (juidv.-ilver, long or short, and 
wlili tlie bulb downward or upwards, according 
to the nature of the proposed expeniiirnt. Here 
II iiMi'«t l>c observed, rliat from the adhcMrin of 
the quick‘jilver to the lube, the insfnnnent will 
not act truly, except il he in a vertical position , 
and even then it is necessary to gitc ir a small 
decree of motion, to hriiigtlic f{nick''ihrr into 
its Hue jilace, where it will remain in equili- 
hri(’, hetween the exterior pressure of the aiino- 
^pliere on one side, and the interior elastic 
force of the confined air on the other. Pound- 
ed iec and water w’ere used to fix a freezing 
point on the tube; aiid by means of salt and 
ICC, the air was further condeiucd, generally 
four, and sometimes five or six degrees below 
zero. The lluTmomcter and manometer w ere 
then placed in a tin vessel among water, which 
was brought into xiolent ehullition ; where, 
having lemaiiu'd a sullicient time, and inoiion 
being given to the manometer, a boiling point 
w'.'iv maikcd thereon. After this tlie lire vva> 
removed, and the gradual descents of ilic p cc« 
of quicksilver, corrcsjionding to every twenty 
degrees of temperature iu the therinomerer, 
were suecessively marked on a deal ro 1 applied 
to the manometer. If is to he observed, that 
both instrnmeiiis, while in the water, were in 
circumstances pcrfecily similar; that is to say, 
the hall and hulh were at the bottom of the ves- 
sel. In order to be certain that no air had 
escaped by the side the quicksilver dniing 
the nperaiion, the manometer was frequently 
jilared a second lime in melting ice. If the 
K'lronielcr had not altered hclweeii the hegin- 
iiiiig and cud of the experiment, the quicksilv er 
always became stationary at nr near the fir-t 
mark. If any sudden change harl taken place 
in the weight of the atmosphere during that 
interval, the same was noted, and allowance 
male for it in afterwards proportioning the 
spares. Long tubes, with bores truly cylindri- 
cal. nr of any uniform figure, are scarcely cvrr 
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met with. Such, however, as were used in 
these experiments generally tapered in a pretty 
regular manner from one end to the other. 
When the bulh was downwards, and the tube 
narroived that way, the column of quicksilver 
confining the air, lengthened in the lower half 
of the scale, and augmented the pressure above 
the mean. In the upper half, the column be- 
ing shortened, the pressure was diminished be- 
low the mean. In this case, the observed spaces 
both ways from the centre were diminished in 
the inverse ratio of the heights of the baro- 
meter at each space, compared with its mean 
height. I f the nore widened towards the bulh 
when downwards, the observed spaces, each 
way from the centre, were augmented in the 
same inverse ratio; but in the experiments on 
air less dense than tlie atmospiiere, the htilb 
being upwards, the same equation was applied 
with contrary signs; and if any extraordinary 
irregularity took place in the tube, the corres- 
ponding spaces were proportioned both ways 
from thiTt point, whether high or low, that an- 
swered to the ineun. The observed and equat- 
ed manonietrical spaces being ihns laid down 
on the pasiehoaril containing the measures of 
the tuhci the yi2° of the thermometer, in 
exact proportion to the sections of the bore, 
were constructed alongside of them : hence the 
coincidences with each other were easily seen; 
and the nutiiher of thcrmoiuctrical degrees an- 
swering to each inanometrical space, readily 
transferred into a table prepared for the pur- 
pose.” (Phi/, Trans, vol. (37-) 

MANOR, Manerium, (d wwrtrwrfo, be- 
cause the usual residence of the owner), seems 
to have been a district of ground held by lords 
or great personages ; who keep in their own 
hands so innrh land as was necessary for the 
u-e of their families, which were called tenw 
flomitiunlcs, or demesne lands ; being occiijncd 
by the lord, or dominns niancrii, and his ser- 
vants. Ollier, or tenemental lands, they 

distributed among their tenants ; which, from 
the different mooes of tenure, were called and 
distingiii^licd by two difl'erent names. — First, 
hook-land, or cnarlcr-land, which was held by 
deed under certain rents and free services, and 
in effect differed nothing from free socage lands : 
and from hence have arisen most of the freehold 
tenants who hold of particular manors, and 
owe suit and service to the same. The other 
species was called folk-land, which was held 
by no assurance in writing, but distributed 
among the common folk or people at the plea- 
sure of the lord, and rcsuniea at his discretion ; 
being indeed land held in villcnage. See Vil- 
len age. 

The residue of the manor, being uncultivat- 
ed, was termed the lord’s waste, and served for 
public roads, and for common of ]jastiirc to the 
lord and his tenants. Manors were formerly 
called baronies, as they still are lordships; auci 
each lord or baron was empowered to hold a 
domestic court, called the court- baron, for re- 
dressing misdemeanors and nuisances within 
the manor, and for settling disputes of property 
among the tenants. This court is an insepar- 
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able ingredient of every manor; and if the 
number of suitors should so fail, as nut to leave 
sufficient to make a jury or homage, that is, 
two tenants at the least, the manor itself is lost. 
All manors existing at this day must have 
existed as early as king I£dwavd the First, li 
Black. 90. See Court-baron. 

MANQUii'LLER. s. (man and cpellan, 
Saxon.) A murderer; a mankiller; a man- 
slayer ( Carew), 

MaNSK. s. (mansio, Latin.) 1. Farm and 
land. 2. A parsonage house. 

Manse, M an.sus, M ansa, orMANSuM ; 
in ancient law-books, denotes an house, or 
habitation, either with or without land. (Sec 
House and Mansion.) The word is formed 
a manendo, abiding; as being the place of 
dwelling or residence. 

Manse (C'apital), Mansum Capifalct de- 
notes the manor-house, or lord’s court. See 
Manor. 

MANSUS PRKSBYTKRI, is a parsonage 
or vicarage house for the incinribcnt to reside 
in. This was originally, and Mill remains, an 
e.sse]itial part of the endowment of a parish- 
church, together with the glebe and lytfics. It 
is sometimes called prcsbyicrinni. See Pres- 
bytery. 

MANSFELD, a city of Gcimany, and 
capital of a county of the same name, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony. Lon. 12. bb E. Lat. 
61. N. 

MANSFERRY, in ornithology. See 
Falco. 

Mansfield, a tow^n of England, in the 
county of Nottingham; anciently a royal de- 
mesne, to which the kings of England used to 
retire for the sake of hunting, in Sherwood 
Forest; and a manor was held by H**nrv Fnn- 
^onberg, foi shoeing the king's horse when he 
came to Mansfield, li has considerable irtide 
in corn and malt, and a niunuiacture of stock- 
ings. Ill the }car it was almost destroyed 

by fire. It has a weekly market on Thursday : 
fourteen miles N. Nottingham, and 13R 
N.N.W. l,oridoii. Lon. I. Q \V, Lat. 63 
lON. 

MANSILLA, a town of Spain, in Leon, 
16 miles S.W. of the city of Leon. Lon. 4. 
bb W. Lat. 42. 30 N. 

MA'NSION. .V. (mansio^ Latin.) I. 'Hie 
lord’s house in a manor. 2. Place of residence ; 
abode ; house (Dn/</c7/). 3. Residence ; abode 
(Dcnltiirn') . 

MANSLA'UGIITJiR. s. (ma7i and j/at/g/z- 
tcr.) I. Murder; destruction of the human 
species (A^^cham). 

Manslaughter, in law', is killing a man 
without any malice prepense, or forethought. 
The English law very humanely makes a dis- 
tinction between a hasty and deliberate act: as 
when two persons on a sudden quarrel, fight, 
and one is killed ; yet as it is done in a sudden 
heal of passion, and not with any premeditated 
malice, it is manslaughter, and t^ot murder. 
See Murder, 

This crime may be either voluntary, as on a 
sudden loss of temper; as if a man is greatly 
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provoked, and kills the agressor, it is man- 
slaughter ^ blit if it appears that there was a 
sufficient cooling time for the heat of anger to 
subside, this shews deliberate revenge, and 
amounts to murder. Or it may be invuhtntary, 
hut in the commission of some unlawful act : 
in which latter re8|icct it differs from homicide 
per infortunium : as if one shoots ofl‘ a gun in 
a highway, and where people often meet, and 
kills a man; or if he is shooting at game, and 
is iiot'qualified or licensed, and kills another, it 
is manslaughter. And, in ^neral, when an 
involuntary killing happens, in consequence of 
an unlnwiul act, it will be murder or man- 
slaughter, according to the act which occasion- 
ed it. 

It is evident from the nature of this crime 
that there can be no accessaries, because it iiiubt 
be (lone without premeditation ; but when two 
men once fell out, and iiinnediately fought, 
and the sword of one was broken, and his 
friend lent him another, wdtb which he killed 
his antagonist, it was made inunslaughter in 
both Aiiain : there were two men in a room 
quarreling; a bfotlier of one of tiiem standing 
.nt the door, who could not get in, cried out to 
his hroiher to make him sure, and the brother 
killed his untagouist : il was likewise man- 
slaughter in hoih. 

Hilt if any person shall stub another, not 
having his wea|)on drawn, or not strneken liist, 
so th ii he (lies within six nioiulis, aliliongh it 
he not of malice aforetlioiiglu, it is felony with' 
(Jill heneht of clergy. 

'fills crime, tlicmgh ftdony, is within benefit 
of clergy ; and the olVendrr should he burnt in 
the hand, and forfc'ii «'i)l his goods and churie]-*; 
hilt hy stat. IQ (ieo. HI. c. y*!** it i** made law- 
ful for the court to commute this piinishiiunit 
for a moderate fine ami imprisonment. 

M A'NSl AYKU. 5 . {man and slay.) One 
that has killed another (Numbers^ 

MANSOl^HA, a town of ligypt, which has 
a considerable trade in rice and Mil-aiiiiiioiiiac. 
Ili^re are likewise vast chicken ovens. It is seat- 
ed on tlie E. side of the Nile, 134 miles S,S.VV. 
of Ddinietta, and (x) N. of Cairo. Lon. 31. 
.Ifi 1 :. Lat. 31. 10 N. 

jMAN.SlJ'EfE. a. {mansuf'lus, Lat.) 'Fame; 
gentle; not ferocious {Hay). 

M A'NSUETfUDE. s. {mamuctudo^ Lat.) 
Tameness; gentleness {Herbert ). 

MANSUR A, a tow'n of 'J'urkcy in Asia, in 
Irar Arabia, situate on the Euphrates, where 
it is joined by a branch of the Tigris, 1 10 miles 
VV.N.W. of Hassora. 

MANTACA. See Mat AC A. 
MANTCHEW TARTARS, a branch of 
the Mogul 'I artars, whose ancestors conquered 
China in the I3th century, hut were ex jje lied 
by the Chinese in 13()8 They inhabit the 
three departments of E. C'hinese Tartary, call- 
ed Leoa-tong, Kirin, and Tcitcicar. They re- 
tain the customs they brought from China. 

MA'NTiiL. s. {mantel, old French.) Work 
raisea before a chimney to conceal it(/^W«w). 

MANTELE^r. s. {mantelet, French.) A 
small cloak worn hy women. 
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Mantelets, in the art of war, a kind of 
moveable parapets made of planks about three 
inches thick, nailed one over another, to the 
height of almost six feel, generally cased with 
tin, and set upon little wheels, so that in a siege 
they may be driven before the pioneers, and 
serve as blinds to shelter them from the enemy's 
small shot. 

MANTES, a considerable town of France, 
in the depannient of Seine and Oise. King 
Philip Augustus died here in JS£33 ; and here is 
the tomb of king.lohii, in ilie church of a late 
chapter which he founded. The wines from 
the vineyard of the late Cclestins, out of the 
town, are famous. Mantes is seated on the 
Seine, and over it is a liridgc, the great arch of 
which, atthougli elliptic, is 120 feet wide. It 
is 31 miles JST.W. of Paris. Lon. 1. •'it E. 
Lat 49 . I N. 

M.'\NTltX)RA, in zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas fili- 
form, the joints cylindrical; feelers four, fili- 
form ; thorax rouiuicd before, cmarginatc be- 
hind ; head projfTting; mandibles exserted; 
shells united ; wingless. One sjiccies only ; 
M. niaxillosa; inhabitant of the ('ape of Good 
Hope, with large black bcxly, simple black 
legs. 

MANTIGER, or Mantf.gar. See Si- 

Ml A. 

MAN'I'ILE, in surgery, the name of a 
bandage. 

M.AiXl’INEA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Anadia in Peloponnesus, was taken by 
Adratus and Aniigonus, and from the latter it 
w'as afterwards called Anligonia. It is famous 
for I lie battle which was 1 ought ihcic between 
Epainlnondas at the head of the 'riiehaiis, and 
the combined force of Litccdiuiuon, Achaia, 
Elis, Athens, and Arcadia, aboiii 3()3 years be- 
fore Christ. The 'riieban general was killed 
in the cngagcineni, and from that lime 'Fhebes 
lost its consequence among the (Grecian .states. 

MAN'l’lS. Sooth‘.ay’pr. In zoology, a genus 
of the class insecta, orifer hc[nipicr«i. Head un- 
steady; mouth armed with jaws; feelers fili- 
form; wings four, nicmbraiiaceoiis, convolute, 
the under ones plaited; fore- legs compressed, 
serrate or toothed hencaih, armed with a single 
claw and lateral jointed pi ocess; the four hind 
ones smooth, and formed foi walking; thorax 
(mostly) linear, elongated, and narrow. Sixty- 
four species, scattered over the globe, but all 
exotics: two or three of them worshipped by 
the Hottentots, as the ibis and icliiicuinoii 
were of old by the Egyptians. 

'Fhe most remarkable of these animals 
is the mantis gungy lodes of China. The 
thorax is uncominonly long and narrow ; the 
head small and flat, with tw'o short filiform an- 
tenna? ; behind these, two large polished eyes 
are placed; the rostrum has the shape of an 
awl, but often split towards the extremity into 
two points. 'Fhe elytra, which cover iwo-’thirds 
of the body of the insect, are reticulated, and 
crossed the one over the other ; the wings which 
they cover are veined and diaphanous. The 
four hind legs have the appearance of being 
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winged, on account of those large membranous 
lobes vvhich immerge from their joints. The 
anterior pair are armed with spines at their first 
articulation, and towards their extremities they 
are serrated on one side. 

The insects of this genus possess a form the 
most romantic and extraordinary that is perhaps 
presented by any animated being; and so 
powerfully have their singular attitudes operat- 
ed on the minds of the credulous and ignorant, 
that the superstition of other countries than 
ligypt has invested them with powers altogether 
unexemplihcd by any part of the history ot'ani- 
inatcd nature. By the singular manner in 
which the mantis stretches out its fore-legs, it 
has acquired ihc reputation of a diviner, who 
could unfold all the secrets in the bosom of 
futurity; and because the insect often sits upon 
its four hind-legs, having the two fore ones 
raised up and folded together, the believing 
iiiiilLiiudc have supposed it to be then holding 
intercourse with the Supreme Power, in the 
exercise of demotion, a circumstance from which 
it has obtained from the peasants of Languedoc 
the name of Pregadiou, or the God-prayer. It 
is in that province, where iheseanimals abound, 
that the country people have aUo ascribed to 
the soothsayer anotlier very commendable 
quality ; that of obligingly shewing the way to 
strangers. This it is supposed to do, by that 
peculiar habit which it has of stretching its 
fure-lcgs soiiictimcs to the right, and sometimcd 
to iib left side. These superstitions of the vul- 
gar have been as favourable to the security of 
these animals, as they arc disgraceful to liuinan 
reason ; for they have procured them protection 
from injury of every kind; the person who has 
the temerity to violate their hallowed iramcb 
being accoiihied guilty of sacrilege. 

^lANTLl", or M ANTi.K-TREE, in archi- 
tcciurc, the lower part of the chimney, or that 
piece of liiiibcr which is laidacioss thejjuinbs, 
and sustains thccompartinciiis of lliechimiicy- 
picce. 

M A N T LR, or M A N T LI N G , ill heraldry, that 
appearance of folding of cloth, flourishing, or 
drapery, whirli in any achievement is drawn 
uhnut a coat of arms. See Heraldry. 

Ma'ntle. a. {niantell^ Welsh.) A kind of 
cloak or outer garment {Hayward), 

To Ma'ntle V. a. (from the verb.) To 
cloak; to cover; to disguise {ShakspvarF). 

To M a'ntle. V, w. 1. To spread the wings 
as a hawk in pleasure {Milton), i;?. To joy; 
to revel {Spmsrr). CJ. To be expanded; to 
spread luxuriantly {Gay). 4. To gather any 
tiling on the surface; to froth {Pope). 5. To 
feriiicnr; to be in sprightly agitation {Smith), 

MANTO, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
the prophet Tiresias. endowed w ith the gift of 
proj)hccy. She was made prisoner by the 
Arrives when the city of Thebes fell into their 
hands, and was sent to the god of Delphi, as 
the most valuable present they could make. 
Manto remained some time at'Delphi, where 
.she gave oracles. From Delphi she came to 
Claros ill Ionia, where she established an oracle 
of Apollo. Here she married Rhadius the so- 


vereign of the country. Manto afterwards 
visited Italy, where she married Tj])crlniis the 
king of Alba, or, the god of the river Tiber, 
From this marriage sprang Genus, who built a 
town in the neignbourhood, which, in honour 
of his mother, he called Mantua. She receiv- 
ed divine honours after death. 

MANTRAP, a well-known engine, con- 
structed like a rat-trap, but of a larger size, for 
the purpose of catching petty depredators in 
gardens, orchards, &c. - ^ 

Mantraps of this construction, however, in- 
flict deep and sometimes dangerous wounds 
upon the depredator* it became, therefore, 
desirous to invent others which pliould secure a 
thief without much injuring linn. 

A contrivance for this purpose by sir Theo- 
philus Biddulph ; it consi^tvd of a wond«'n box, 
containing two springs in iron barrels, and two 
chains passing over and round ibeiu ; when 
this was set, the chain.s were withdrawn from 
round the barrels, and extended to a certain dis- 
tance. A trigger then kept the trap from clos- 
ing, the whole was then c{)vcred over wiih thin 
iron plates, so that if a person set his foot on 
these plates his leg .Iropped into tlic box, and 
the chains closed round it and held the leg ; 
but as the box was about three feet square and 
a foot deep, it was recioisile that it should at 
setting be let into the ground, ubieh would be 
a work of considerable labour; and when done 
it would be diflicult to dispose of llie siufl from 
the bole, or to coneeal the trap ; and the 
whole apparriliis was riunbersoiiie and expen- 
sive, ilappeared to Mr. 11. Salmon, ofW’obnni, 
not to he well applicable in praciiet Tliis 
gentleman, iherelore, devised oiu- which when 
set only requires that the iwo keys be w'lh- 
diawn, and that the trap be covered wlib a lew 
loose leaves or mould. 'J'o the trap be has at- 
tached a piece of chain and a screw to be screw- 
ed into tlie ground, so as to jirevent its being 
carried away; against any peisoii tliat may be 
caught such a precaution Is perhaps unneces- 
sary, for any person who is caught will find the 
jaws of the trap close so fast on the leg that he 
cannot drag the trap fur without great pain, 
and will consequently he glad to stand still, and 
to call out for relief. 

The following description of Mr. Salmoir.s 
mantrap is copied from the 27 th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Society of Arts. 

The principal figure 1. pi. 102 ) is a 
perspective view of this machine. Fig. 1 , ABC 
IS a frame of wrought iron, about IR inches 
square; it has an eye projecting from it to re- 
ceive a short chain, the other end of which is 
fastened to an iron screw, shewn seperately at 
D, screwed into the earth by the key or handle 
£; tbis screw is about 14 inches long, and, 
when screwed into hard ground, will hold so 
firmly, that there is no danger of its being 
drawn out, even by two or three men, and 
having a small square end, it cannot be turned 
without the key or handle £; so that an of- 
fender would And it extremely diflicult re- 
move the trap : e/eg are two iron frames mov- 
ing oil centres in the frame ABC ; these frames 
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have a constant tendency to close together, by 
means of two springs, pp, fixed in the frame 
AB, and acting against pins projecting from 
tlic upright sides of the tno\ cable iranie ee; kk 
cire two small iron rods jointed to the upper rod 
of the moveable frame g, and passing tnrough 
small locks, //, fixed to the other frame J\ 
These locks contain clicks which are pressed 
by springs into the teeth, as may be seen u|X)n 
the rods kky so as to prevent the two bars Jg 
from being drawn asunder when they have bwn 
closed* by means of the springs pp. The in- 
ternal mechanism of the locks is explained by 
figures 2, 3, on a larger scale at LM, in the 
same plate ; one side of the lock is supposed to 
be removed to exhibit its interior parts, where k 
represents the rack, or that part of the rod which 
is cut into teeth, r is the click, which engages 
the teeth of the rack, and prevents its being 
drawn through the lock : the click is pressed 
against the teeth of the rack by a spring, which 
is plainly seen in the figures; the locks are at- 
tached to the ends of the bar f of the moveable 
frame, by the bar passing through the locks, and 
when the lids arc rivetted on it is confined in 
such a manner that it cannot he got out. But 
as it is necessary to open the bars^, niul draw 
the clicks back from the teeth of the racks, Mr. 
Suliuon has contrived two differeni methods of 
accomplishing this object. Figure 3, M, is 
that wnich is used in tiie model left at the So- 
ciety’s Repository. A small key or screw S is 
pul down through a hole in the lid of the lock, 
and is rcceivetl into a hole lapped with a screw 
ill the click ; by turning the screw it lifts the 
click out of the teeth of the rack ; so that the 
moving frames fg can be opened apart^froni 
each other, till they lie Hat upon the frame AB. 
The iron cross m is then put between the two 
rods, /Jr, the screws S of the two locks ate to be 
withdrawn from the locks, and the trap is set 
for use. If an oH'ender should place his foot 
within the square of the frame, he would tread 
dow’u the cross m, and having thus removed 
the obstruction, the two frames eft'g are closed 
together by the sjjrings pp, so that the bars,/g 
enclose his leg, and the clicks in the locks pre- 
vent the bars being opened without the screws 
S. In some of the machines which Mr. Sal- 
mon has made since the model was deposited 
with the society, the locks are made like figure 
2, L, where a common key is to be iiitrorJuccd, 
and, when turned round, catches the tail of the 
click ; it may have wards to prevent the using 
of a false key, though no waru is shewn in the 
plate. 

Part of the screw D for securing the trap 
from being carried away by depredators is 
shewn on a larger scale at N, in order that the 
peculiar form ot its threads may be better seen, 
which fix it firmly in the earth. Such screws 
would be very serviceable in fastening horses at 
grass, &c. 

MANTUA, or Mantuak, a duchy of 
Italy, lying along the river Po, which divides 
it intc^two parts. It is bound^ on the N. by 
the Veronese, on theS. by the duchies of Reggio, 
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Modena, and Mirandola; on the E. by the 
Ferrarese ; and on the W. by the Cremonese. 
It is 50 miles long and 27 broad, and fruitful in 
corn, pastures, flax, fruits, and excellent wine. 
Charles IV, duke of Mantua, a prince of the 
empire, having taken part with the French, in 
the dispute relating to the succession of Spain, 
was put under the ban of the empire, and died 
in 1708. Having no heirs, the emperor kept 
the Mantuan, and the duke of Savoy had Mont- 
ferrut, which were confirmed to them by sub- 
sequent treaties. After the death of the em- 
peror in 1740, his eldest da^h ter a the queen of 
Hungary, kept possession ofihe Mantuan; and 
the governor of tneMilanese had the administra- 
tion of affairs. The Mantuan comprehends the 
duchies of Mantua and SubioneLa; the princi- 
palities of Castiglione, Soiforina, and Bosolo; 
likewise the county of Novellara. The princi- 
pal rivers of this country are the Po, Oglio, and 
Minch io. 

M A NTU A , the capital of a duchy of the same 
name, in Italy, with an archbishop's see, and a 
university, seated on an island in the middle of a 
lake. The streets arc broad and straight, and it 
has eight gates, twenty-one parishes, forty con- 
vents and nunneries, a quarter for the Jews to 
live in, and above 1 6,000 inhabitants. It is very 
strong by situation as well as by art, and there 
is no coming at it but by two causeways, which 
cross the lake; for which reason, it is one of 
the most considerable fortresses in Europe. It 
was greatly noted for its silks, and silk manu- 
factures, which are now much decayed. The 
air in the summer is very unwholesome ; and 
the lake is formed by the inundations of the 
Mincio. Virgil was born at a village near this 
city. Mantua was besieged by the French, for 
above six months, in 179b» and surrendered to 
them February 2, 1797. On the recommence- 
ment of the war, it was attacked by the Austrian 
and Russian army, to which It surrendered July 
30, 1799f after a short siege; and finally, not 
only this city, but the whole country was sub- 
dued by Buonaparte. It is 35 miles N.£. of 
Parma, 22 S.W.of Verona, and 220 N. by W, 
ofRome. Lon. 10. 50£. Lat. 45. ION. 

Ma’ntua. 5. (perhaps corrupted from man* 
leoji, French.) A laiW’s gown {Pope). 

MA'NTU AMAkEK. s. (mantua and 
maker.) One who makes gowns for women 
{Addison). 

MANTUAN (Baptist), a famous Italian 
poet, born at Mantua in 1446. He took his 
name from the town ; not having a right to 
that of his father, as being a natural son. In 
his youth he applied himself to Latin poetr}', 
whicli he cultivated all his life; for it does not 
appear that he wrote any thing in Italian. He 
entered among the Carmelites, and became 
general of the order; though he quitted that 
dignity upon some disgust in 1515, and died 
the year following. The duke of Mantua, some 
years after, erected a marble statue to his me- 
moiy, crowned with laurel, and placed it next 
to Virgil. His works were collected and pub- 
lished at Paris in three volumes folio in 1513, 
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with the commentaries of St. Murrhoii, S. 
Brant, and I. Radius. 

MA'NUAL. a, {manualis^ Lat.) 1. Per- 
formed by the hand {Dry den). 2. Used by 
the hand {Clarendon). 

Manual enercisb, in the army, consists 
in the observance of certain words of command, 
appointed for this purpose. When a regiment 
is drawn up, or paraded for exercise, the men 
are placed three deep, either by companies, or 
divided into platoons, with the grenadiers on 
the right. When soldiers are drawn up for 
exercise, the ranks and hies should be exactly 
even; and each soldier should be instruct- 
ed to cariv his arms well, to keep his firelock 
steady ana even upon his shoulder, with the 
right hand hanging down, and the whole body 
without cnnstrainL. The distances between 
the hies must be equal, and the ranks eight 
feet distant from each other. Every motion 
should be performed with life, and the greatest 
exactness observed in all brings, wheelings, and 
marching; and therefore a regiment should 
never be under arms longer than two hours. 

An abstract of the words of command at the 
manual exercise is given in se\cral of our En- 
cyclopaedias ; but as a far more com])letc direc- 
tion may be bought for sixpence, by those who 
need them (seldom, we apprehend, readers of 
works like this), we shall excuse ourselves from 
inserting them here. 

Manual, is the name of a service-book 
used in the church of Home, containing the 
rites, directions to the priests, and prayers used 
in the administration of baptism and other sa- 
craments ; the form of blessing holy water, and 
the whole service used in processions. Hence, 

M ANNUAL. 5. A small book, such as may be 
carried in the hand {Stilling fleet). 

MANU'BIAL. a. {manuhice, Latin.) Be- 
longing to spoil ; taken in war. 

MANU'BRIUM. 5 . (Latin.) A handle 
{Boyle). 

MANUDU'CTION. s. {manuductio, Lat.) 
Guidance by the hand {South). 

MANUDUCTOR, a name given to an an- 
cient officer in the churchy who, from the 
middle of the choir, where he was placed, gave 
the signal for the choristers to sing, and mark- 
ed the measure, beat time, and regulated the 
music. The Greeks called him mesachoros, 
because seated in the middle of the choir : but 
in the Latin church he was called manuductor ; 
from manus and dueo, 1 lead ; because he led 
and guided the choir by the motions and ges- 
ture of the hand. 

MANUFA'CTURE. 5 . {manus and Jiicio, 
Latin.) The practice of making any piece of 
workmanship. 2. Any thing made by art 
(Addison). 

To Manufa^cture. «. a. {mantifacturer, 
French.) I. To make by art and labour; to 
form by workmanship. 2. To employ in work ; 
to work lip. 

MANUFA'CTURER. s. {manufactarier, 
Fr.) A workman; an artiheer {Hiatts). 
MANUFACTURES may be dehned, the 
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aits by which natural productions are brought 
into the state or form in which they are con* 
Slimed or used. The principal manufactures 
are those which fabricate the varioiis articles of 
clothing; a.s the woollen-manufacture, the 
ledther-nianufuciiirc in part, the cotton-manu- 
facture, the linen-manufacture, and the silk- 
manufacture; others supply articles of house- 
hold furniture, as the manufactures of glass, 
porcelain, earthenware, and of most of the 
metals in part; the iron -manufacture furnishes 
implements of agriculture, and weapons pf war ; 
and the paper-manufacture supplies a material 
for communicating ideas ana perpetuating 
knowledge. Mai 111 fact ures had be^ti to flou- 
rish in difl'erent parts of Europe, Tong before 
they were attempted in Britain ; the few articles 
of this description which were in request being 
obtained in exchange for wool, hides, tin, and 
such other produce as the country in a very un- 
cultivated state could supply. In 1337, it was 
enacted, that no more wool should be export- 
ed ; that no one should wear any but English 
cloth ; that no cloths made beyond seas should 
be imported ; that foreign clothworkers might 
come into the king's dominions, and should 
have such franchises as might suflice them. 
Before this time the English were little more 
than shepherds, and wool-sellers. The pro- 
gress of improvement since the establishment 
of manufactures in this country has in most 
instances been remarkably great, particularly of 
late years, in consequence of an incre«'ised 
knowledge of the properties of various materials, 
vast improvements in all kinds of machinery, 
and the great capitals invested in must of the 
difl'erent branches. The value of British manu- 
factures exported to all countries, on an average 
of sixyears, end mg with 1774, was 1 0,349,0 
the American war .suspended for a time an im- 
portant market for several of our manufactures, 
in consequence of which the total amount ex- 
})orted had fallen in 17BI to7t633,.33S2l. and ou 
an average of six years, ending with 1783, it 
was 8,()10,()601. During the peace which fol- 
lowed, the export trade rapidly revived, and, in 
the year preening the war with France, had 
attained to a magnitude beyond all former ex- 
ample ; it was checked a little by the mercan- 
tile embarrassments in 1793, but a few years 
after the unsettled state of several of the prin- 
cipal European powers threw many additional 
branches of foreign trade into the hands of our 
merchants, and carried the export of our manu- 
factures to its present important extent. The 
real value of British produce and manufactures 
exported, as far as it can be ascertained, under 
the ad valorem duties, or computed at the 
average current prices of the goods, amounts 
to more than f<^rty millions sterling. 

Manufactures furnish employ for numerous 
families, but at the same time they greatly con- 
tribute to that depravity of manners for which 
the labouring classes are, at present, but too 
conspicuous. Indeed, it is a melancholy fact, 
that so long as agriculture is but, partially at- 
tended to, and in a manner negl^ted, ^or the 
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more speedy acquisition of wealth, the progress 
of luxury necessarily tends to change the most 
virtuous habits, and to vitiate the morals of a 
mercantile nation. 

By the 23 Geo. 11. c. 13, it is enacted, that 
if any person export the tools or utensils used 
either in the silk, linen, or woollen manufar- 
tures, he incurs a forfeiture, and the sum of 
2001.^ and, if the captain of the ship he ac- 
quainted with such illegal proceeding, he is 
liable to pay a fine of lOOl. — The forfeiture of 
the arjticles, and of 2001. is farther imposed on 
all persons collecting them for the purpose of 
exportation; and, if any captain of a kiiig's 
ship, or officer of the customs, knowingly suffer 
siien exportation, Ijoth (by the 21 Geo. 111. 
c. 37), incur a penalty of 200l. lose their em- 
ployment, and are for ever incapacitated from 
holding any office under government. This 
act likewise subjects all persons having tools in 
their possession, or procuring them to be made, 
with a view to cxportaticMi, to the forfeiture of 
the same, as well as of the sum of 2001 . and to 
iiiqirisonnieiit for the term of 12 months. 
Lastly, the 22 Geo. 111. c. 60, declares, that 
every person exporting such tools shall forfeit 
them, together with the sum of 500l. See 
Cloth, C'otton, Iron, L^nen, &c. 

MANU'LEA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diuynamia, order ani!;iosperinia. Calyx 
five-parted; corol with ' ' e-parted subulate 
border; the four upper divisions more united; 
capsule two-cc^ ,d, inanv-secded. Seventeen 
‘^pecies; all he jaceous plants of theC’ape. 

Tv MANUM'lSK. v, /*, {mammitto, Lat.) 
To set free ; to dismiss from slavery (Knollvs). 

M A N C ^ U'SS I ON , 5 . C manumissio , 1 .at 
The act of giving liberty to slaves (Broum). 

M.^NUMKr. V. a, {manumitio, Latin.) 
elcase from sla^ely {Dry den). 

AN U'llABLL. u. (from 7nunHri\) Ca- 
pable of cultivation {Hale). 

MANU'KANCK. A. (from w/fl/twrr.) Agri- 
culture ; cultivation {Spenser). 

To MANU'RK. I), a. {mimouvrer^ Freiicli.) 
1. To cultivate by manual lubemr {Milton). 2. 
To dung; to fatten with composts {IVoodw,). 
.'3. To fatten as a compost {Addison). 

Manu^re. s, (from the verb.) Soil to be laid 
on land; dung lu fatten land. Sec Hus- 
bandry. 

MANU'REMENT. s. (from wnz;iwrt'.) Cul- 
tivation ; improvement ( Wot inn). 

MANU'RER. 5. (from the verb.) He who 
manures land ; a husbandman. 

MA'NUSCRIPT. s, {mannscriptum, Lat.) 
A book written, not printed {Wotton). 

MANUTIUS (Aldus), the first of those 
celebrated Venetian printers who were as illus- 
trious for their learning as for uncommon skill 
in their profession. He was born ai Bassano 
in Italy about the middle of the 1 5th century; 
and hence is sometimes called Basianus, though 
generally better known by the name of Aldus. 
He was the first who printed Greek neatly and 
correctly ; ^nd acquired so much reputation by 
it, thftt whatever was finely printea was pro- 
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vcrbially said to have ** come from the press of 
Aldus.” We have a kind pf Greek grammar 
of his; with notes upon Homer, Horace, &c. 
He died at Venice, where he exercised his pro- 
fession, in 15 1(). 

Manutius (Paulu.s),son of the former, was 
brought up to his father's profession. He w^as 
more learned than him ; and he acquired^ by 
continual reading of Tully, such a purity in 
writing Latin, that even Scalier allows a Ro- 
man could not exceed. Pope Pius IV. placed 
him at the head of the apostolical press, and 
gave liim the charge of the Vatican library. 
His Epistles are infinitely laboured, and very 
correct; but, as may be said of most of the 
Ciceronians, they contain scarcely any thing 
but mere words. This constant reading of 
Tully, however, together with his profound 
knc»wledge of antiquity, qualified him extreme- 
ly well for an editor of Tully ; whose works he 
accordingly published, with commentaries on 
them, in 4 vols. folio, at Venice, in 1323. He 
died in 1574. 

Manutius (Aldus), the younger, the son 
of Paulus, and the grandson of Aldus, was 
esteemed one of the greatest geniuses and most 
learned men of his time. Clement Vlll. gave 
him the direction of the Vatican printing-house ; 
but probably the profits of that place were very 
small, since Manutius was obliged, for his sub- 
sistence, lo accept of a professor of rhetoric's 
chair, and to sell the excellent library that was 
in his family, which his father, his uncle, and 
his great-uncle, had collected with extraordi- 
nary care, and which it is said contained 80,000 
volumes. He died at Rome in 1597, without 
any other recompense than the praises due to his 
merit. He wrote, 1. Commentaries on Cicero, 
2. A Treatise on Orthography. 3. Three books 
of Epistles; and other works in I..atin and 
Italian, which arc esteemed. 

MA'NY. a. comp. more, snperl. mo^f 
(rnacni^, Saxon.) I . Consisting of a great num- 
ber; numerous; more than few (jDfgijy). 2 
Marking number indefinite {Exodus). 

Ma'ny.s. I. A multitude; a company; a 
great number; people {Spenser). 2. Marty is 
used much in composition. 

Many-cleft or multifid leap, in 
botany. (See Cleft.) It is applied also to 
the corol. 

Many-flowered glume and peri- 
A NTH, in botany. Giuma multiflora. Perian- 
thiuni multiflorum* Inclosing several flowers. 
Many-flowered peduncle and stem. Pedunculus 
and "caidis miiltiflorus. Supporting several 
flowers. 

Many-fold corol, in botany. See 
Multiplicate. 

Many-petalled corol, in botany. 
Polyiietala. Opposed by Linn^us to a monope- 
talous or one-petalled corol. Other writers 
have commonly given separate names to the 
corol, according to the number of petals, as far 
as six ; calling the rest polypetalous. Linn^us 
also makes the distinction of dipetaloiis, tripe- 
talons, kc. but calls them all polypetaloiis. 
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Many-VALVED glume> in bolnny. 
Multivalvis. CAisistinp; of more than t\%n 
valves, which is the common number. 

M ANYCO'LOURED. a. {many and co^ 
lour,) Having various colours (X)owwe). 

MANYCO'RNERED. fl. (wirtw?/ and cor- 
ner.) Polygonal; having many comers (Dry- 
den). 

MANYHEA'DED. a. (many and head.) 
Having many beads (Sidney). 

MANYLA'NGUAGKD. a. (many and lan- 
guage. Having marw laiigiia:;es (Pnpe). 

MANYPE'OPLED. a. (tnany and people.) 
Numcrously^populons (Sandy s) . 

MANYTI'MES, an adverbial phrase. 
Often ; frequently (Addison). 

MAOU NA, one of the Navigators Island-?, 
in the S. Pacific Ocean. Here, in 17^7# M. 
dc la Peyrouse, commander of the French shi|w 
the Boussole and Astrolabe, met with Iris first 
fatal accident ; M. dc Langle, captain of the 
Astrolabe, with 1 1 officers and sailor?, being 
massacred by the natives. Lon, iCf). 0 . 

Lat. 14. 19 S. 

MAP, a plane figure representing the surhice 
of the earth, or sonic part of it ; being a pio- 
jection of the globular surlacc of tlie earth, ex* 
hibiting countries, seas, rivers, mountains, 
cities, &c. in their due positions, or ncarU so. 

Maps arc either Universal or Particular, that 
is Partial. 

Maps (Universal), arc sucli as exhibit the 
whole surface of the earth, or the two hetm- 
sphercs. 

Maps (Particular, or Partial), arc those 
that exhibit some particular region, or |)arl of 
tlie earth. 

Both kinds arc usually called Geograpliical, 
or Land-Maps, as distinguished from Hydro- 
graphical, or Sea-Maps, which represent only 
the sCcis and sea-coasts, and arc properly called 
Charts. 

Anaximander, the scholar of Thales, it is 
said, about 400 years before Christ, first invent- 
ed geographical tables, or maps. The Pentin- 
geriuii 'Fables, published by Cornelius Pcnlin- 
ger, of Ausburgh, contain' an itinerary of the 
whole Roman Empire; all places, except 
seas, woods, and desarts, being laid down ac- 
cording to their measured distances, but without 
any mention of latitude, lonmtudc, or bearing. 

The maps published by Ptolemy of Alex- 
andria, about the I44th year of Christ, have 
meridians and parallels, the better to define and 
determine the situation of places, and are great 
improvements on the construction of maps. 
Though Ptolemy liiniself owns that his maps 
were "copied from some that were made by 
Marinus, Tims, &c. with the addition of some 
improvements of his own. But from his time 
till about the 14t)i century, during which geo- 
graphy and most sciences were neglected, no 
new maps were published. Mercator was the 
first of note among the moderns, and next to 
him Ortelinus, who undertook to make a new 
set of maps, with the modern divisions of 
countries and names of places; for want of 
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which, those of Picdeiny were become almost 
useless. After Mercator, many others pub- 
lihlied maps, but for tlie most'- part they 
were mere copies of his. Towards the middle 
of the J/th ceiiiiiry, Blcau in Holland, and 
Sanson in France, published new sets of maps, 
with many improvements from the travellers 
of those times, which were afiervvards copied, 
vviih litllc v’.riaiicn, by tlie English, French, 
and Dutch; the best of these being those of 
Vihcher and Dc ^Vilt. Anil later obBer\ations 
have furnisher) ns with still more accurate and 
coiiiuiis sets of maps, by De J^isle, Robert, 
Wells, &C. kc. Concerning maps, see Va- 
renins’s Geog. lib. .3, cap. 3, prop. 4 ; Four- 
nier’s Hydrog. lib. 4, c. i?4; Wolfius’s Elem. 
H)drog. c. 9; John Newton’s Idea jof Naviga- 
tion; Mead’s Construction of Globes and 
Maps; Wrigbl's Constructions of Maps, &c. 

Maps ((‘onstruclion of ). Maps arc con- 
structed bv making a projection oi the globe, 
eiihcr on the plane of some particular circle, or 
by the eye placed in some jiarlicular point, ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective, &c.; of 
which there are several methods. 

yV; construct a Map oj the or Id, or a 

general Map. 

1st Method. — A map of the world must re- 
present two hemispheres ; and they must both 
he drawn upon the plane of that circle which 
divides the tw’o hemispheres. The first way is 
to project each hemisphere upon the plane of 
some particular circle, by the rules of orthogra- 
phic projection, forming two hemispheres, 
upon one common base or circle. When the 
plane of projection is that of a meridian, the 
maps will »bc tlie east and west hemispheres, 
the other meridians will be ellipses, and the 
parallel circles will be right lines. Upon the 
plane of the equinoctial, the meridians will be 
right lines crossing in the centre, which will 
represent ibc pole, and the parallels of latitude 
will he circles having that common centre, and 
the maps will he the northern and southern 
hemispheres. The fault of this way of draw- 
ing maps is, that near the outside the circles 
are too near one another; and therefore equal 
spaces on the earth arc represented by very un- 
equal spaces upon the map. 

Sd Method. — Another way is to project the 
same hemispheres by the rules of Stcreographic 
projection ; in whicn way, all the parallels will 
be represented by circles, and the meridians by 
circles or right lines. And here the contrary 
fault happens, viz. the circles tow’ards the out- 
sides arc too far asunder, and about the middle 
they arc too near together. 

3d Method.— -To remedy the faults of the 
two former methods, procew as follows. First, 
for the east and west hemispheres, describe 
the circle PENQ for the meridian (PI. lOf, 
fig. J), or plane of projection; through the 
centre of which draw the equinoctial EQ, aiw 
axis PN perpendicular to it, making P and N 
the north and south pole. Divide tqe qua- 
drants PE, EN, N0,and QP iulo Qequal parts, 
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^xtYi rcpte*feniin" 10 dogrces, hogmning at the 
«!quiQocUal : divide uls(» CP and CN into 9 
f*qual pans ;*hL'gi lining at EQ; and through the 
rorres|K>riding |Knnts draw tlic ]«arullcU of iati • 
tilde. Again, divide <'F, and i'{} into y cqUiil 
parts; and through the points of ilividon, and 
tile two poles P and N, draw (tirclc'i, or rather 
ellipses, for the meridians. So shall the map 
be prepared to receive the severul places and 
countries of the e?rth. 

Secondly, for the north or south hemisphere, 
draw Ay lUC. fi>r the cquiimclial (tig. 2), di- 
viding it iiitfi llic four qLi:i(lrani'> KA, AQ, OH, 
und lU^l; and e.ieh quadrant into y equal parts, 
representing each 10 degrees of longitude ; and 
then, from the pohiisof xlivisioii, draw hues to 
the centre C\ for the circles of longitude. Di- 
vide any circle of* longitude, as the first meridian 
EC, into yenn.'d parts, and through these points 
describe eireles from the centre (\ for the pa- 
rallels of latitude ; numbering iheiii as in the 
fitrure. 

In this .'id niethoil, equal spaces on the earth 
are repiv.-eoled byeijual spaces on the map, as 
near a* any projection will bear; foi a spherical 
rairfarecari no \v*iv fie represciitetl exactly upon 
a plane. Then the ‘•eieral eounines of the 
world, sea'', i''lands, sea-isM^is, t<»vvns, See. are 
to be entered in the map, aecurding to their lii- 
liludes and longitiulej. 

Ill fillins: np the man, all places r'*prescnting 
land are filled with such thine*: as the cottmric'j 
contain ; Inil ihe seas a?e U ft hiie ; the shores 
yaljoining to the sea heiiiij; shadeiL Hivers are 
marked by strong lines, or by double lines, 
drawn winding in foim of the rivers they re- 
present : and mm.iII i ivers are expressed by sniTill 
lines. Different countries are best distinguish- 
ed by different colours, or at lea**! the borders 
<'if them. Forests are represented bv trees; and 
inonntains shaded to make them appear. Sands 
are denoted by small jaiints orsjjecks; .nul rocks 
under water bv a small cross. In anv void space, 
draw fbr* marinerscuinji.iss, with the VJ points 
01 w I lids. 

1 1 7o th ’ur a Map of arttf purf iculttr Cuuntrtf. 

1 st Metlmd. — For this purpose its extent 
must be known, as to lafiliide anil longitude; 
as suppose Spain, King betw’ecn the north lali- 
iiides d() and 4 + , and extending from K» to 23 
degrees of longitude; io that its e\ient from 
north to south ib H det;rceb. and from tasl to 
west b'Jdc'^ree.s. 

Draw the line AR for a meiidian passing 
through the middle of the country (fig. 3 ), on 
which bCtoH' 8 degrees from 7 :i to A, taken from 
any convenp^nt bcalc ; A being the north, and 
B the south fKiint. Through A and B draw 
the nerpendieiilars CD, EF, for the extreme 
parallels of latitude. Divide AB into « parts, 
or degrees, through ivhicli draw the other pa- 
rallels of latitude, parallel to the former. 

For the meridians ; divide any degree in AB 
into Oo equa^ parts, or geographical miles. 
Then, l^ause the length of a degree in each 
parallel decreases towards the pole, from the 
ioble shewing this decrease, under the article 

ypL. vii. 
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pEGRF.E, take the numb^of miles answ'lhr- 
ing to the latitude of B, which is 48j^ nearly, 
and set it from B, 7 limes to E, and (j times to 
F ; so is EF divided into degrees. Again, from 
the same table take the lunnber of miles of a 
degree in the latitude A, viz. 4 .i^ nearly ; which 
set off, from A, 7 times to C, and (j times to D. 
Then from the points i>f divibion in the line 
CD, to the corresponding |K>ints in the line EF, 
draw k) many right lines, for the meridians. 
Number the degrees of latitude np both sides of 
the man, and the degrees of longitude on llie 
top and boutnii. Also, in some vacant place 
make a scale of miles; or of degrees, if the map 
lepresent a large part of the earth ; to serve for 
iiiuliug the di.siances of places upon the map. 

Then make the proper divisions and subdivi- 
sio'ns of the country; and having the latitudes 
and longitudes of the principal places, it will 
be easy to set them down in the map: for any 
town, &:c. 0111*^1 be placed where the circles of 
its latitude and longitude intersect. For in- 
siance, (nbrallar, whose latitude is 36 ® 1 1', 
and longitude 12^27', will be at G : and Ma- 
drid, whose latitude is 4 (P 10 % and Ion. 14 ® 44 % 
will be at M. In like manner the mouth of a 
river must be set down; but to describe the 
whole river, the latitude and loiigtrudcof every 
turning iiiusL be marked down, and the towns 
anti bridges by which it passes. And so for 
Avoods, forests, inoimlains, lakes, castles, &c. 
The boundaries will be ilcscribed, by setting 
dowm the remarkable places on the .sea-coast, 
and drawing .1 continued line, through them all. 
And this way is very propei for small countries. 

2d. Method. — Maps of particular places are 
blit portions of the globe, and therefore may be 
drawn after the. same manner as the wdiole is 
drawn. That is, such a map may be draivii 
cMther by the orthographic or btcrcographic pro- 
jection of the sphere, as in the last prob. But 
111 partial maps, an easier way is as lollows. 
Having drawn the meridian AB (fig. A), and 
di\ ided it into equal paits as in the last method, 
thioiigh all the points of division draw lines per- 
]ieiidiciilar to AB, for the parallels of latitude; 

( 'D, EF being the extreme parallel. Then to 
divide these, setoff the degrees in each parallel, 
diminished after the manner directed for the 
two extreme parallels CD, EF. in the last me- 
thod: and through all the corresponding points 
draw the meridians, which will be curve lines ; 
which were right lines in the last method ; be- 
cause only the extreme parallels were divided 
by the table. This method is proper for a large, 
tract, as Europe, Arc.: in which case the pa- 
rallels and meridians need only be drawn to 
every .0 or 10 degrees. This method is much 
used in drawing maps; as all the parts arc 
nearly of their due magnitude, but a little dis- 
torted towards the outside, from the oblique in- 
tersections of the meridians and parallels. 

3 d Method .-**Draw PB of a convenient 
length, for a meridian ; divide it into 9 equal 
|iarts, and through the points of division, de- 
scribe as many circles for the parallels of lati- 
tude from the centre P, which represents tlie 
pole. Suppose AB (fig. 4 } 4 he height of the 
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map; then CD nvill be the parallel passing 
til rough the greatest latitude, and HF will rc« 
present the equator. Divide the equator £F 
into equal parts, of the same size as those in 
AB, both wavs, beginning at B. Divide also 
ail the parallels into the same nuinljcr of equal 
parts, but lesser, in proportion to the numbers 
for the several latitudes, as directed in the last 
method for the rectilineal parallels. Then 
through all the corresponding divisions, draw 
curve lines, which will represent the meridians, 
the extreme ones being £C and FD. Lastijr, 
number the degrees of latitude and longitude, 
and place a scale of equal parts, either oi miles 
or degrees, for measuring distances.— -This is a 
very good way of drawing large maps, and is 
called the glcdjular projection ; all the parts of 
the earth being represented nearly of their due 
magnitude, excepting that they are a little dis- 
torted on the outsides. 

When the place is but small that a man is to 
be made of, as if a county was to be exhiiiited 3 
the meridians, as to sense, will be parallel to 
one another, and the whole will differ very 
little from a plane. Such a map will be made 
more easily than hy the preceding rules. It 
will here be suHicient to measure tlie distances 
of' places in miles, and so lay them down in a 
plane rcctangnlar map. But this belongs more 
pro{)crly to siin’cying. 

The Use of Maps is obvious from their 
construction. The degrees of the meridians 
and parallels shew the Tattludes and longitudes 
of places, and the scale of miles annexed, their 
distances; the situation of places, with regard 
to each other, as well as to tiie cardinal points, 
appears by ins|iectiou ; the top of the map being 
always tlie north, the bottom the south, the 
right hand the east, and the left hand the west; 
unless the compass, usually annexed, shew the 
contrary. (.Hutton's Diet.) See also PhiL 
Trans, new ah. purl 42. 

7b Map. v.a. (from the noun.) To deline- 
ate; to set down (Shah'speare), 

MAPA'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order inonogynia. General in- 
volucre three- leaved ; calyx six-A’alvcd; corol- 
iess. A grass of the wockIs of Guiana. 

MAPLE, in botany. See Acer. 

Maple sugar. See Sugar. 

MA PLETOFT (Dr. John), descended from 
a good family in Huntingdonshire, was born in 
l631. He was educated in Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, and qualified himself for the pro- 
fession of phy.-ic ; and in lf>7d was chosen pro- 
fessor of that art at G resham-col lege. He trans- 
lated Dr. Sy«lenham*s Observatkines medics 
circa morborum acutorum historiam et cura- 
tionem into the Latin, andSyde»hatn dedicated 
them to Mapletoft. He married in and 
soon after transferred his studies from physic to 
divinity; took orders; obtained tlie vicarage of 
St. Laurence Jewry, with the lectureship of 
St. Christopher's in jLondon ; and having been 
a benefactor to Sion-colle^, was, in 1707, 
electcfl president. He continued to preach ki 
the church of St. Laurence Jewry tifi he was 
above 80 years of age ; and in hisd^lioe print- 
ed a book entitled. The principles and duties of 


the Christian religion, &c. 8vo. 1710, a c6p]f 
of which he sent 10 every house in his parish. 
He was a pjolite scholar ; and he&idcK some 
other pieces on moral and thculogijcal subjects, 
there are in the Appendix to Ward’s Lives of 
the professors of Gresham-collegc, three Latin 
lectures read there by him, on the origin of the 
art of medicine, anti the history of its invention. 

MAPPA, in the public games of the Homan 
circus, was a napkin hung out at the praetor’s 
or other great magistrate's seat, as a signal for 
the race or other diversions to begin. The 
mappa was received by the mapparius, or per- 
son who held it, from the consul, praetor, or 
other great officer. 

MA'PPERY. s. (from map.) The art of 
planning and designing {Shakspeare). 

To MAR. V. a. (amyppan, Saxon.) To in- 
jure; to B^ioil ; to hurt ; to mischief ; to damage 
{Dry dm). 

MARACAYBO, a lake, or arm of the sea, 
in Terra Finna, lying in about 70** W. Ion. 
and 10® N. lat. It opens into the Carribbean 
sea, is defended by strong forts, and has several 
Spanish towns seated on the coast. 

MARACAYBOja considerable town of Terra 
Firma, in tlie province of Venezuela. It car- 
ries on a great trade in skins and chocolate, 
which is the best in America; and it has very 
fine tobacco. It was taken by the Fiench 
bucaniers in !()()() and I()78. It i^ seated near 
a lake of the same name, 70 miles S.W. of 
Venezuela. I. on. 70. *!.') K. Lat. 10. 0 N. 

MARA(’0(’K, in botany, a name for one 
species of the Passiflora, wbicb see. 

MARACiAL, a town oi IVrsia, in tUe pro-, 
vince of Adeibeitzan, 42 miles S. of Tauris* 
Lon. 47. 52 E. Lat. 37. ;i(> N. 

JMARA(/NAN, a province of S. America, 
in Brasil, which comprehends a fertile poim- 
lous island, 1 12 miles in circumference. The 
French settled here in IGI2, and hiiill a town ; 
but they were soon expelled by the Porluguesc. 
It has a castle, a harbour, and a bishop's see. 
Lon. .'>4. 5.0 W. Lat. 1 . 20 S. 

MARALDl f James Philip), a learned astro- 
nomer and niatheniaiician, was born in I()(i5, 
at Periiialdo, in the county of Nice, a place 
already honoured by the birth of his maternal 
uncle the celebrated Cassini. Having made a 
considerable progress in mathematics, at the 
age of 22, his uncle, who had been a long time 
settled in France, invited him there, that he 
might himself cultivate the promising genius of 
his nephew. Maraldi no sooner applied him- 
self to the contemplation of the heav'cns, than 
he conceived the design of forming a catalogue 
of tlic fixed stars, the foundation of all the as- 
tronomical edifice. In consequence of this de- 
sign, he applied himself to observe them with 
the most constant attention ; and he became 
by this means to intimate with them, that on 
being shewn any one of them, however small, 
he could immecbately tell what constellation it 
bel nged to, and its place in th^t constellation. 
Heohas bom known to discover thtee small 
comets, which astronomers often take for the 
stars of the constellation in which th^ are scan, 
for want of knowing precisely what atajs the 
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confitellatlon consists of, when others, on tTie 
spot, and with eyes directed equally to the same 
part of the h0a\ ens, could not for a long time 
see any thing of them. 

In 1700 he was employed under Cassini in 
prolonging the French tnefidiari to the northern 
exlreiTiity of France, and had no small kharc in 
completing it. He then set nut fur Italy, where 
Clement the Xlth invited him to assist at the 
assemblies of the congregation then sitting in 
Home to reform the calendar. Hianchini also 
availed himself of his assistance to construct the 
^'reat meridian of the Carthnsian church in 
that city. In 17I8, Maraldi, with thieeoihcr 
academicians, prolonged the Fr^'iicli iiieridian 
to the southern extremity of that coiintr\*. He 
was admitted a inemlier of the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris in l()99, in the depaitmeiitof 
astronomy, and communicated a great multi- 
tude of papers, which are printed in tlicir me- 
jnoirs, in almost every yeaij from l(iC}C) to J7V?9, 
and nsnally several pa|XM\s lu each of the jears; 
for he was indcfaiigahlc in his observations of 
every thing that was eurinns and useful in the 
motions atid phenoinenn of the heavenly hocUes. 
A'i to the catalogue of the fixed stars, ii was not 
quite coinplelod ; jiist as he had placed a 
imiral quadrant on tli<* terras of the observatory, 
to observe sonic stars towards the north and the 
7enith, he fell sick, and died the first of Decem- 
ber, 1729. 

M All A NATH A, a Syriac word, which 
signifies ///e /^ord emurs^ or fhr Lord is co?ftr; 
namely, tu take vengeance ; a form of threaten- 
ing, cursing, or anathematizing used among 
the .lews. See 1 Coiin. xvi. 

AIARANTA, in botany, a gcims of tin* 
class nionaiidria, order monoguiia. v 

threc-lcavcd ; enrol ihree-deO ; nectary thioe- 
parted, the third division hearing liic anther on 
the upper side. Four species. 

1. Kl, arundinacca. Indian arrow-root, 
r.ulm branched, herbaceous, leaves ovate, l,;n- 
ecoliUe, slightly hairy nndernc \th ; root fleshy, 
ereeping. Knotty ; flowers wliiie, terminal, in 
loose brunches; capsule one-seeded. The plant 
rises about two feet high. A native of* the 
West Indies; and in those islands serves as the 
common material for starch, which is obtained 
from the root w'ell beaten first of all in a large 
mortar to a pulp, which is then dissolved in 
water, and the solution filtered, when a fine 
t>owdery substance will be precipitated, which, 
oil being exsiccated by the sun, is the powder 
denominated starch : whence this vegetable 
possesses also the name of starch-plant. The 
root thus powdered and bleached is aUo sold 
in our own country, under the name of Indian 
arrow-root. A native of the West Indies. 

Of the other three species : 2. M. toiiclias, a 
native of India and Cochinchina, with a creep- 
ing tubcrcled root and white flowers, has no- 
thing very prominent appertaining to it. 3. M. 
niallaccensis, of Mallacca, is a doubtful plant, 
allied to the lostt^ mallaccensis of Koenig; and 
4. M. comAsa, a native of Surinam, stemless, 
with spiked^ comose scape^ probably ought to 
form a new ttnus. 

MAQASMUS, (marasmvs, from 
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fxnpivisj, to grow lean.) In medicine. Ernacia* 
tioii. A w^asting away of the flesh. 

MARATHA, in ootany, a genus of the 
class cryptogaiiiia, order filiees. Fruclificatioit 
oval, scattered over the surface of ilie frond, 
many-cellcd,opening longiiudinallyon the upper 
side ; cells, opening in a double row ; seeds nu- 
merous, ovate, minute. Thrceapcciesjall exotics. 

MARATHON, a village of Attica, 10 miles 
from Atliens, celebrated for the victory which 
the 10,000 Atlieuian>-, and lOoO Platainians, 
under the command of Aliltiades, gained over 
the Persian army, consisting of 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horse, or, according to Val. Maxi- 
mus, of 300,000, or, as .Tustinsays, of 600,000^ 
under the comma lul of Datis and A rtaphcriies, 
on the 28th of Sept. 4y() B.C. In this battle, 
according to Hcrcxlotns, the Athenians lost only 
i()3 men, and the Persians 6300. Justin has 
raised the loss of the Persians, in this expedi- 
tion and in the battle, to 200,000 men. It 
was also in the plains of Marathon that Theseus 
overcame a celebrated bull, which plundered 
the neighbouiing country. 

M ARATIIROPH YLLUM. (marat/;ro^ 
phyllum, /4reprt,0;«tfi;XXav, fioin txttpnGo'f, fennel, and 
^;/X>oy, a leaf; so named because its leaves re- 
hcrnbic those of the common fennel.) ^Sco 

l^EIJCEU ANUM. 

JM ARA'rilKUlM. {marathrum^ 
from to wither ; so called because iu 

sialk and flowers wither in the autumn.) See 

Fa.N ICUM.'M. 

Mauatiiuum sylvestre. SccPeuce* 

o A N e M . 

MAIIAITA. SccMarhattas. 

MAIlA'rn (fkirlo), an excellent Italian 
painter, born at Camerino, in the inarch of 
Ancona, in iG'Ja. He became the pupil of 
Andica Sacchi, and chiefly applied himselflo 
painiing madonnas and fcinulc saints. Piqie 
Clement XI. gave him a pension, and con- 
ferred on him the order of knighthood. He 
wMs also painter in ordinary to Louis XI V. 
Maratti erected two noble monuments for ll:i- 
jdiacl and Jlannihal, at fiis own cxpence, in 
the Paiilbeon. How well he maintained the 
dignity of liis profession appears by his answer 
to a Roman prince, who complaining of the 
excessive price of his pictures, he loJd him 
there was a vast debt due from the world to 
the famous artists his predecessors, ami that 
he, as their rightful successor, was come to 
claim those arrears. 11 is abilities in painting 
were accompanied with many virtues, and par- 
ticularly vvitli an extensive charity. This great 
]>ainter died at Rome in 1713, in the d8th year 
of his ape, 

MARAUDING, in a military sense, means 
the act of soldiers, who, without any order, go 
into the neighbouring houses and vilhigcs, 
when the armv is either in camp or garrison, 
to jibinder ancf destroy, 3tc. Marauders arc a 
disgrace to the camp, to the nnlitaiy profes- 
sion, and deserve no better quarter from their 
officers vhan they give to poor peasants, ilcc. 

MARAVHDI, a little Spanish copper coin, 
worth somewhat more than a French deiueii» 
or half i. farthing English, 

Y l> 
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MARBLE, in inineralog;y. Sec Mar- 
x^iOR. In the language of the statuary and 
architect all stones come under the name of 
marble that are harder than gypsum, occur in 
considerable masses, and are capable of a good 
polish. Hence not only many varieties of 
limestone, but also granite, porphyry, ser|>eii- 
tine, and even the line-graiiicd basalts, arc 
called marble. Among mineralogists, bow* 
ever, the term is used in a more restricted sense, 
being confined to those varieties of doloinuc, 
swinc-stonc, and compact, and granularly fo» 
bated lime-stone that are capable of receiving a 
i^nsidcrable (Mllsh. (>t ihcbe calcareous mar- 
blrs the most valuable for hardness, dinabilily, 
and colour, arc procured from Italy, from the 
Cireek islands, and from Syria ; the ancient 
Romans, ulicn at their of ciiilizcd lux- 

ury, also obtained from Numidla and other 
rdistricis in Africa some liighly csieemed va- 
rieties of marble. 

The white gr.mulariy foliaird lime-stone has 
always been the favourite material of the 
.'sculptors of ancient Greece ami mrtderii Eu- 
ronc, l)Oth on accoiml of its pme colour, iis 
delicate translucence, and its granular texture, 
which renders it much Biorc easy to woik fluii 
compact lime-stone. 1 ^ulfiinitc possesses simi- 
lar advantages, and is somewhat softer and of 
a finer grain : several of the smaller works of 
the Greek sculptors fire of this material. I'hc 
two great sources whence the statuary marble 
of Europe has hecn procured aie Paros and 
(.’arrara. 'J'he Paiiaii inaible i.«» the purest, 
consisting of hardly any thing else llum carbo- 
nat of lime j ticnce it is softer, somewhat more 
transparent, and of a more ii^ihlv laminated 
texture than that of Carraia, which is min- 
gled, often in considerable ])ropornon, witli 
granular quartz. 

The most rsiecmcd of the arcbitcctural mar- 
bles arc the following. 

1. A deep hliie coloured marble, called bar- 
4liglio, from Carrara, which aj)pears to differ 
only in colour from the white siatuar} mariile 
of me same place. 

t?. Cipolin marble, which is siaUiary marble 
traversed by veins of mica. 

3. Lumachellc marble, which is a sccond- 
.ary compact lime-stone of a grey or greyish 
brown colour, holding shells that still retain 
their pearly lustre. Irir lire maible of llley- 
berey, in Carinthin, is the most valuable of 
this variety ; the base is a greyish brown com- 
pact limestone, in which arc implanted .shells 
of a fire colour and beautiful iridescent lustre. 

4. Florentine niarlde, wliich is a compact 
very argillaceous limo-sione, of ;i grey colour, 
with designs of a yellowhh brown, reprcsenl- 
ing architectural ruin-:. 

5. The yellow marbles of Syria, Siena, and 
Arragon. 

(5. The green marble known 1 ) 3 ’ the names 
of cam pan, verde aniiche \crde di' Ckirsica, 
&c. which are mixtures of graniilarly foliated 
iime-stonc, calcareous spar, and serpentine, 
vritli threads of asbestos. 

7. A veiy rich breccia, called brocatclli, 
COQUining small fragments of yellow, red, and 
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purple lime-stone, cemented by semitransparent 
white calcareous spar. 

Of the marbles iliat the liriiisVi islands pro- 
duce thatof Tirre deserves ilie first place; and 
if its colours were not apt to fade, it might 
rank among the most be.iuiiful e\cn of Italy. 
Tlie counties of Devonshire and Derbyshire 
also afford seieral varieties of coiisiciciahic • 
beauty, though by no niean.s to be com pat cd 
with the niObl esteemed of Italy and Spain. 

M AiiiiLF.s(Arundel). Marhicswiili a chro- 
nicle of the city of Athens inscribed on them 
(as was supposed) many yeans before oiir Sa- 
viour's hirtli ; presented to the university of Ox- 
ford by Tliomas carl of Arundel ; whence the 
name. See A Kl' M DC LI AN MARBLES. 

Marbles t Flaying), are mostly imported 
from Holland ; where it is said they arc made by 
breaking the stone alabaster,orother «>nhstance, 
into pieces or chips of a suitable -.ize ; these aro 
))ut into an iron mill which turns hy water; 
there arc several ])artition!> with rasps witliiii, 
cut floalways, not with teeth, which turn con- 
stantly round with great swifiness ; ibc frii lion 
against the i.isps makes tlieni round; mid us 
they arc formed, they i.ill out of difierent 
holes, into which ^i/e nr chance throws 
them. 'I’hev are brought from Nuremberg to 
Rotterdam, flown ilie Ubme, and from thence 
dispersed over Europe. 

MA'itBi.t:. a. t.lVlade of marble. {Ual* 
Jrr.) 2, Variegated, or stained like marble 
C Sidnnf ) . 

7«SJa'rbll. I', f/. {ma'illtr, Fr.) To va- 
rieci.ite, nr vein like maiblc iJioy/r). 

M ARRLEI IICAIITED, a, {marble and 
hrarf.)Vx\Mi \ ; itiscnsiblc; baulhearicd (Slinlf.) 

MAliIlLI’J), sonirtliint; xrined or clouded, 
resembling marble. See M a k b i. r n (;. 

IMakblf.I) citiNA>vVAKE,u name given hy 
inauN to a species of porcelain or china-ware, 
which seems to he full of cemeiiteil flaws. It 
is called hy the Chinese, who are very Ibiid of 
it, fsou /Hit. It is geneMliy plain w hlte, some- 
times blue, and has exactly tin* appe.irunce of 
a piece of chirja w hich liad been first broken, 
and then had all the jiicces eemenled in their 
places again, and emeicd with the original 
varnish. '^Fhc n»anner of yireparing it is easy, 
and iiiighi be imitated with ns. Instead of the. 
common varnish of the chinu-vv.ire, which is 
made of whal they call oil of stone and oil of 
fern mixed together, they cover this wiui a 
‘Simple thing made only of a sort of coaisc 
agate.s, calcined to a while powder, and sepa- 
rated from the grosser ]>arisl)y means of water, 
after a long grinding in mortars. When the 
jiowdcr has been thus prepared, it is left moist, 
or in form of a sort of cream, with the Iasi 
water that is suffered to remain in it, and this 
is used as ilie varnish. Our crystal would 
serve full as well as those coarse agates, and the 
method of preparation is perfectly easy. The 
occasion of tlte singular apyiearance of this sort 
of porcelain is, that the varnish never spreads 
evenly, but runs into ridges auA veiwt. These 
often run naturally into a sort of mosaic-work, 
which can scarce be taken for the effect of 
chance. 1 f the aiarbled china be dcsi red bl uq^ 
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4hey first give it a general coat of ibis coloor, 
by dipping the vessel into a blue varnish; and 
when this is thoroughly dry^ they add another 
coal of this aeate-oil. 

MARBLING, in general, the painting any 
thing with veins and clouds, so as to represent 
those of marble. 

Marbling of books or paper is performed 
thus: dissolve four ounces of gum arabic in 
two quarts of fair water ; then provide several 
colours mixed with water in |X)ts or shells, and 
with pencils peculiar to each colour, sprinkle 
them hy way of intennixinre upon the giiin 
water, which must be put into u trough, or 
some broad vessel ; then with a stick curl tliciii, 
or draw them om in stre.iks, to as much variety 
as may be done. done this, hold your 

book, or books, close together, and only dip 
the edges in, on the lop of the vvater and co- 
lours, very lightly , which df)ne, take them ofi‘, 
and the plain ini{>rcs*^ion of the eoloiirs in mix- 
ture will he upon the leaves ; doing as well the 
ends as the front of the hook in the like man- 
ner, and afterwards glazing the colours. 

MAUliODlJS, or IMau bishop 
of Rennes in He wrote De (Jemmis, 

and some sacred poems ; also the Life of Maii- 
noboldiis, bishop of Angers. He died in 1 12;t. 

MARC A (Peter de), a French divine, was 
born in IOU4, in the province of Bearn, and 
educated aiiioim the jesnits. He w’as for some 
time counsellor of state, hut liaving defended 
the liberties of the (iailican rhurcli in an ela- 
borate treatise, he was made bishop of t’onsc- 
fans; after which he published a book to prove 
that St. Peter was the only head of the chii/ch, 
to ingratiate himself with tlie court of 
Rome. In ]().)2 he w'as nominmed to the 
archbishopric of Toulouse, and the year follow- 
ing distinguished himself in a general assembly 
tif the French clergy against the j.mscnists. 
11c was afterwards appointed archbishop of l\i- 
ris, and died in 1()05’, on the day that the bulls 
lor lici profiiotiun arrived. After his death ap- 
peared his posthumous works, with prefaces, 
notes, &c. hy M- Haluze. 

MARCAI^ITK, ill inineralogj*. See Arse- 
ni cu m , and M kt a l lu r g v . 

MARCEI..L1ANISM, the doctrines and 
opinions of the Marcell ians, a sect of ancient 
heretics, tow'ards the close of the arcon<l cen- 
tury, so called from Marcelliis of Aiicyru, their 
leader, who was accused <if reviving the errors 
ofSabellius. Some, how'over, ate of opinion, 
that Marcellus was orthodox, and that they 
were liis enemies the Arians who fathered their 
errors upon him. St. Kpiphanius ubseives, 
that there was a great deal of dispute with re- 
gard to the real tenets of Marcellus ; but that, 
as to his followers, it is evident they did nut 
owm the three hypostases ; for Marcellus con- 
sidered the Son and Holy Ghost as two ema- 
nations from the divine nature, which, after 
performing their respective oflices, were to re- 
turn a^iti into the substance of the Father ; 
and tins opinion is altogether incompatible with 
the belief of three distinct persons in the God- 
head. 

MARCELLINUS (Amiaiius), a Roman 
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historian, who Nourished under Constant! 
Julian, and Valens. He wrote a history of 
Rome, from the reign of Doniiiian to that of 
Valens, which is to be valued on account of ily 
veracity. It consisted of thirty-one books, of 
which onh eighteen remain. The best edi- 
tions are those of Gronovius, folio and 4 to. L. 
Bat. 1693 , and of Ernest i, 8 vo. Lips. 1773 . 

MARC'ELLL’S (Marcus Claudius), u fa- 
mous Roman general, who, after the first Punic 
war, bad the managLMiicnt of an rx])ei]itinn 
against the Gauls, where he obtained the spa- 
Via opiitta, by killing with his own hand Viri- 
domarub the king of the enemy. Soon after 
he was entrusted to oppose .Aiinibal in Italy, 
and was the first Roman who obtained some 
advantage over him. Mrrcellus, in his third 
consulship, was sent with a powerful force 
against Syracuse. He attacked it by sea and 
land, blit his operations proved ineiTectual, and 
the invention of a pliilosonher (Vid. Arciu- 
MROF.s) bailled all the cfVorts, and destroyed 
all the great and stupendous military engines 
of the Romans, during three successive y<^ars. 
The perseverance of Marcellus at last obtained 
the victory. After the con(|iicst of Syracuse, 
Marcellus was c<illcd ujkui to oppose a second 
lime Aunihal. He clhsplayed as usual great 
military talents in his operations npiinst this 
general, hut was not, however, sufficiently vi- 
gilant against the snares of his adversary. He 
imprudently separated himself from his camp, 
and was Killed in an aiiibuscaclc in the OVitli 
year of liis age, in his fifth consulship, A. U. 
C. 544. Maicelhis claims our commendation 
for his private as well as his public virtues. 
(/ irg. Phil.) — 2. One of his descendants, who* 
Ixirc the same name, signalized himself in the 
civil wars of (\Tsar and Ponipey, by his firm 
attachment to the latter. Cicero undertook 
his defence in an oration which Is still extant. 
— 'Fhc grandson of Pompey’s friend rendered 
himself popular by his universal benevolence 
and affability. He was son of Marcellus, by 
Oclavia the sister of Augustus. He married 
Julia, that emperor's daughter, and was pub- 
licly intended as his successor. The sudden- 
ness of his death, at an early age, was the cause 
of much lamentation at Rome, and Virgil pro- 
cured himself great favours by celebrating the 
virtues of this amiable prince. (V^id. Octa- 
VI A.)MaicclIus was buried at the pnblicex pence. 
(Pirg. Mn. Surf, in Aug. &c.)— 4.Thc son of 
tlie great Marcellus, who look Syracuse, was 
cau^t in the ambuscade which proved fatal to 
his father, but be forcei! his wav from the ene- 
my and escaped, lie received the ashes uf his 
father from the ronqueror {Pint, in Marcell)* 

MARCESCJiNT. {marcescens) . In bo- 
tany, withering, shrivelling. Contabescit ncc 
decidit. Decaying without falling off. Afi- 
plied to the perianth, in tbe class diadelphia : 
and to the curol, iu campanula, orchis, cucu- 
niis, cuciirbita, bryonia, &c. 

MARCGRAVE, or Margrave, a kind 
of dignity in Germany, answering to our mar- 

? [nki ; (see Marquis.) The won! is derived 
roin the German Marche, or Marcke, which 
signifies a frontier;” and Gralfe, ‘‘count. 
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]\IARDIKERS, or topasseSj a mixed 
breed of Dutch, Portuguese, Indians, and other 
nations incorporated with the Dutch at Ba- 
tavia, in the East Indies. 

MAKE, the female of the horse kind. Sec 
the article Horse. No mares in the world 
are better suited for breeding from than the 
English, provided they arc properly chosen for 
the sorlof horse intended to be bred. The marc, 
whale\er sort of horse is intended to be raised 
from her, should he perfectly sound, and as free 
from all defects as the htalllon. The highest 
snirited mares are the best; and, in geiieial, if 
tnere he any natural defect in the iriare, it 
should he remedied in the stallion; and if any 
in the stallion, it shonl.l he rciucdied in the 
marc, as much as po^isihlc, in ouU*r to the 
havii'g good colts. Sec the aruclcb BuM DiNr., 
Dkficts, &:c. 

The pailiciilar directions regarding, the kinds 
ofhorso? to he bred aic llnsc ; if foi the manage, 
the marc should hate her head v ell set on, and 
her breasts broad; her legs not too long, her 
eyes bright and spaikling; and her body large 
enougli that the foal mav have iCiun. Sh** 
should he of a good and gentle disposition, and 
Jkt motions easy and gr.tccfnl . in a word, the 
more good qualities the in.’rr lias, the better, 
hi gc. era), liei cults will pu.vc. See the ar- 
ticle (’oi.T. 

If the owner would breed for racing, or for 
hunting, tile inaie mnsl he chosen lighter, 
wiili short hack and long sldc^- , her legs nui}»t 
be longer, and the breast not so broad ; and 
with good blood in her veins. ]f tin* speed :n d 
wind of any particular marc have been tried, 
gild found good, there is the more certainty oi 
a iroofl coll from licr; but she should be in 
full licaltli and vigour at the time, and not 
above sc\cri }ears old, or eight at the utino*'!. 
Tlie younger the breeders arc, the heller, in 

f ;eneral, tlie colu will ho. A filly coveied in 
ler third year will generally produce a good 
colt in her fouvtii ; and brood marcs from an 
excellenl sti^ck will produce to their iw cut ierli 
OT twenty- fifth year. The best season lor cn\cr- 
ing is May and June: and the time of gesta- 
tion is frfuii eleven to twehc months'. 

MAllESTAlL, ill botany. See Equi- 

SKTUM. 

M A'KESCIf AI^. .V. (wzarcjc/rfl/, I'rcncli.) A 
chref commander of an army (/Vot). 

MARENNES, a town of France, in the 
department of Lower C'hafentc, remarkable 
for the gicrn-fiiined o\‘-ters found near the 
coast, and its .silt. It is seated near the Ar- 
Inniic, .3C? miles N.VV^. of Soinlcs, and i?70 
JS.W. of Palis. 1 . 011 . I). 4(j W. Lat. 40'. 16 N. 

MAREO'I'lS, a lake in Eg\pl near Alex- 
andria. its neighbourhood Vvis famous for 
wine; though some make tlic iMareoticum 
vinum grow in Ei-irns, or in a certain part of 
Libya, called also Mareoti.s, near Egypt. 

MAKirriAIO, an island of Italy', on the 
AV. roast of Sicily. It. is 10 miles m circum- 
ference, has a ea.stlr, with a few hirm-houses, 
and produces much honey. Lon. 12 . 3^ IL 
Lat. 38. 6 N. 

MARGA. Marl In mincralogj', a genus 
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of the class earths, order calcareous. Cons|sfy 
ing of carbonat of lime, and argjl, with ge- 
nerally some oxyd of iron; soft, opake, of a 
common form, iiiiernully earthy, li^ht and 
ixii.^cible with common water by agitation ; 
found in stratihed mountains ; partly soluble in 
nitric acid, withefl'ervesccnce; hardeninginthe 
(ire and vitrify ing ill a strong heat. Seven Miecie.Sv 

1. M. terrea. Calcareous marl. Earthy 
marl. Friable, meagre*, a little rough to the 
touch. Four varieties. 

«. Argillaceous, lubricous, friable, elastic. 
Argillaceous, cum pact, dry, pure with 
fine particles. 

y. ('reiaccoiis, soiliib; the fingeis. 

i. Aren.uTons, Lriimiiimg to powder in the 
air, a In lie greasy . 

Found ill almost eM'iy coiiniLiy in Europe in 
strata; colour whitish, yellowish w lute nr 
yellow ish-grt y ; grows paler in dryiiig: soiiu - 
timcs fuimd inixeo with mica, gypsum or sand, 
and in the latter case is rusible into a trails- 
p.ircnt glass: .spec. p.w. fioni 1 .OOO to 1,',40<>. 

•2. M. Nilotica. I'.p.sptian marl. Fai iiiacetms, 
hrownidi, cine reoii.s v\ hen hu.nt, ini\ed willi 
iiiould. I'oimd in the plains ol Fgyi>l n'^iuliy 
encrfluwcd hv the isaLe!' oi'the Nil(% when* it 
IS left l)y tlepObilimi after tlien leevsa, and i« 
highly feitile. 

'I’here i^ a \itrifying vaiiLty fuiincl at Upland 
in Sweden. 

.'J. A'l. fatiscens. Al.arly ‘•chi-tns. Verj soli, 
fissile, greyisli, cruinhling to puudei in the air 
Found in tbick(‘r or ti. inner siiata in Sweden, 
Germany, and Swiixeilaiid, ofu-n between cal- 
careous strata : colour yellowish, greenhh., 
hlneisli. with often a rufous tinge. 

4. Ai. portisa. Mmnc toj’luii, or tufa: 
soliii tufa: argillaceous tufa. Jnduratetl, por- 
ous, pieeipitated from waters, hitaking int(» 
indelenimiale fragments. Found in various 
parts ol liriluin, Sweden and Germany, at the 
bottom of waters, particularly those that arc 
slagnaiit, and becomes reddish when burnt, 
ill proportion to the ox)(I of iron it coulains; 
sometimes w’hilish or grey. 

jf. M. scliistosa. Marl schistiis; indurated 
calcareous marl. Indurated, not cruiiihliiig in 
the air, greyish, of a slaty texture, i*reaking into 
discoid fragiiicnls. 'Fhere is a \arie*.\ that is 
slaty, crude and green ; called in Syst, Nat. 
sehistus xiridis, green schist u.s. FoiiikI stratified 
in \ariou.s ])arls of I^uiope, with frequently 
pai titles of mica inter-perscd, and sometimes 
the oxyds of metals and fossils. 

t) M. hiliiiriinosa. IVitiiniinoiis marl: bi- 
tntninous marlite : bituminous marl schisms 
Selintoiis copp’ r ; lovrosive copper. Found iu 
straiified mountains of various parts of Ger- 
many, frequciiily containing the impressions 
of tishrs and marine plants, and often the ores 
aiiil ox\ds of copper ; colour greyish, blueish 
or blaekidi ; the thin plates a little sonorous ; 
spec, privity from 2, .If) I to 2,442. 

7- M. aiionynia. Pyritaceons hrnestone. — 
Shining withiu, hardish, of a dull iron colour. 
Found near St. Ambroix in France, sometiine.s 
50 barri as to admit a polish, and strike firt with 
steel- besides a li*ile schistose ca-di, sulplmr 
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.?.Qfl quartz, Lt contains iron, argil and carbunat 
of lime. • 

Margaret (StO» a celebrated virgin, 

who, as is supposed, received the crown of 
martyrduni at Antioch in the year 275 : the 
iiianiicr of her death is not known. The an- 
cient inartyrologists make no mention of her 
name, and she du! not become famoti:, till the 
1 Uh century. There is no more foundation 
for what is said rcmcei ning her relics and girdles 
than for the stories which are told of lu-r life. 
A festival, however, is still held in honour of 
liei .neniorv on the 2()th of July. Si‘e Haillefs 
Lives of the S:unl8, for that day. Her actions 
fsays this author) have been so falsified and 
altiTcd, in the opinion even of Metaphrastus, 
that the Romish churcli have not thought pr«)- 
iMT to insert any of them into their breviary.” 
j'he Orientals pay rcicreiice to her hy liic name 
of Saint Polaiiia or Saint jMarina, and the 
western rhnrch by that of Saint Gcrama or 
Saint ^largaret. 

Maroarf of Anjou, queen of England, 
daughter of Rend of Anjou, king ofSicily, and 
wife of Henry VI. Henry duke of Gloucester 
having op]j.j-ii*/i this marriage, Margaret spared 
no pains iw ruin that virtuous prince, uliich she 
at length arefimjjlislud, and lie was Wrangled in 
prison. 1 n the civ il wars that broke out V^etween 
the houses ol Lancaster and York, she displaced 
an hina/ 'iiiaii spirit, and ha\ ing niiisteied an 
army, defeated the duke of York at Wakefield. 
Jn Ikt niarcli to London she eneonnlered the 
carl of A\\n\\ick al St. Alban's, who had her 
husband vviili Jilin as a prisoner Margaret 
iminediatel\ attacked him, roiittd liis forces, 
and set lier hiushand at liberty. Jhit afterwards 
she was defeated at law'lon, ainl linding no 
probrihihlY of gelling a new army in England, 
she crossed over to France with her son J^d- 
ward, to solicit .succours from Louis XI. who 
refused them. She relumed again to England. 
After various hardships, she was made prisoner 
in l47Ji hut in 1475 was ransomed by Louis, 
in return for which she made over to him all 
her riglit to the duchies of Anjou, Lorraine, and 
Har, and the county of Froveiice. She died in 
the narish of Dampierre near Sauinnr in 1482. 

Margaret, countess of Riciunoml and 
Derby, vvas born at Rletsoe in Bedfordshire in 
1441. She married Edmund cat 1 of Riclimnnd, 
bywlioni she h.^d an only son, w ho was afier- 
w'ards Henry V^Il. Sh<* became a widow in 
I54(i, and afterwards married sir Henry Staf- 
ford, on whose death she united herself in 
marriage to 'I'hoinas lord Stanlej', who was 
createcfcarl of Derby in 1483. This nohlelord 
died ill 1304. Her ladyship was a great patroness 
of learning, and learned men, and founded two 
colleges at Cambridge, Chribl's and St. John's. 
She published a work entitled, TheMirroiire 
of Goldc for the sinfull Soule, tnin.slated from 
the French ; also the fourth hook of Gerson’s 
nr Kempis's treatise of the Imitation and fol- 
lowingr the bkssed ! Jfe of our Saviour ( Uirist, 
printed in 1.S04. She died in 

Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre^ 
and sister to Francis 1. king of France, wms 
horn in I4y2, and was danglitcr of ('liarlp'i of 
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Orleans, duke of Angouleme. Tri L^Of) slic 
manied Charles the lasuhike of Alciicon, who 
died in 1323. Her next huskhaud was Henry 
d'Alhert king of Navarie, by whom she had 
Joan d’Alberi, mother ol Henry IV. Margaret 
hiislaiiied the character of queen in the most 
exemplaiy manner, and died in I34g, having 
ciiihracecf the protestani religion. She wrote, 
1. lleptameron, or Novels of the Queen of 
Navarre, printed in qiuivio, l-Oho, ami several 
times since. 2. Les JMargnerites de la Mar- 
guerite des Princesses, which is a uiiscellaiiy of 
her ijrodLiclinns, coiisisiing of prose and ver>e. 

M v KGAIIKITA, an island near Terra 
Finna, 40 miles long and 13 broad, discovered 
hy C'nlumbns in 14gM. Tlic continual verdure 
renders it pleasant ■, [ni\ it is not considerable: 
since the SjAiniards retired thence to I’erin 
Finna. I'be present inhabitants are uiuluUos, 
and llie original natives. Ll vva.s taken in 1()2(> 
by the Dutch, who demolished the castle. 
Lrm.(i:i. 12 E. Lai. 10. 4fi N. 

MARCiARlTA, in natural history. Sec 
Pearl and M y A. 

]M ARC AKITA. ,'w.e'pyrtf froiin 

mnrf^alU/i, liixU.) IVria. Uioo. 'Fhe |)e.irl. 
A small calcarcoii'-coiicieiion, ol‘a bright traii’i- 
parent w'hitene.«s, found nn liic iiisirle of the 
shell concha margariliftTa of l.inneus, or 
molher-ol- pearl lish. JVails were formerly 
exhibited as antacids in medicine. 

Makgarita, in surgery, a timionr upon 
the eve resembling a pearl. 

MaRGARI'F.VN JA, in botany, a genus 
of the cla''S dia'cia, order octandri’a. Calyx 
four-toothed; petals four. J'lin. Stales fonv 
or fiv'e ; ver) cartilaginous, f.nir or five gtained 
One species ; a native of Simnain. 

M.\RGATI% a seaport n>wii of I'.nglancl, in 
the county of Kent, situated cm tlic north coast 
of the isle of Thanel, witliin a small hay, in 
the brvach of the clilV, wlieie a gale fo the. 
sea, whence its name. In all mailers of eiv i? 
jurisdiction, Margate is subject to the mayor of 
j>ovcr, w ho.se deputy resulc.s ticre, and of wliicli 
tow'n and jjCMt il is a member. 'J'he principal 
.street is near a mile in length, and built on an 
easy accent, by which means the upper part is 
clean and dry, and the lower end much more 
so than formerly ; a considerable sum of money 
having been lately expended In drains for lha: 
pnrjKKse. Tl)e harbour is pleasanr, but not 
gre.illy frequented, fur want of a sullicicnt 
depth of water to keep vessels of burden afloat . 
nevcrtlreless great quantities of corn, and all 
kinds of grain, are .shipped here fc^r London. 
The jiicr of wood carried out to the eastward, 
in a circular form, for the security of shipping;, 
is built where nature, by a cove in tin* elifl, 
seemed to direct, and is very ancient. Margate 
has great corn eniency for bathing; the shore- 
being level and covered with fmesiuid, is ex- 
tremely well adapted for that purpose. On the 
'wliarfare several bathing rooms which are large 
and eonv enieiit. H itlicr the company resort to 
drink the water, and from theiier, in turn, they 
entrr the machine’s, which arc driven ont into 
the sea, often to the distance of two or three 
hundred \ard«, under the conduct of careful 
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guides. Since Margate has been so much frc- 
r|uented by persons of consequence, many con- 
siderable additions and iinprovenientb have 
been made to the town. A large square has 
been lately erected, in which are some very 
handsome bouses, built by persons of fortune 
for their own use, with several others intended 
for the reception of the coni))any. Margate is 
now as well supplied with shops as most other 
public places, and there are many very reputable 
tradesmen, in all branches of business. The 
various articles of trade are mostly furnished by 
a ready and quick coinmuniration with London, 
by the ho 3 ^s. They are sloops of 80 or iOO 
tons burden, of which there are five, and sail 
alternately. The passage is often made in eight 
or ten hours, and at other times in two or three 
days, the wind and tide happen to suit. The 
best wind down is W.N.W. and the best up 
K.S.K. Sti miLs N. of Dover, and 7- E. of 
London. J^oii. 1.1*8 E. Lai N. 

MAr/:iE. Ma'KGENT. Ma'PvGIN. S. 
(margo, Latin; w ffrgr, Ercnch.) l.'rhc bor- 
der ; the brink ; the edge ; tlie verge (Spnisn). 
2. 'I'hc edge of a page left blank (Hammond). 

'The edge of a wound or sore (Sharp). 

MA^RGINAL. a. (marginal, French.) 
Placed or written on the margin (Jf'ialts). 

MAIKHNATKD. a. (maif\inahtH, Latin.) 
Having a margin. 

MaUGON (William de), a French writer, 
was a native of Languedoc, and defended the 
Jesuits against the jansenists with so ranch 
acrimony, that thecoiirt banished him. In 17d6* 
be obtained his rccal, on condition of going 
into a monastery, where he died in I7f>n, He 
assisted in wruing the Memoim of Marshal 
Villars, Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick, and 
other works. 

MARIjODKS, in rninerulogy- See Mar- 

MOU. 

M A RGR A VE. See M a r c g r a v f. . 

3MAH11ATTAS, See Maura it as 

M.AUIA (St.), an idand in the Indian 
Ocean, five miles E. of Madagascar. It is 27 
miles long and five broad, w'ell watered, and 
surrounded by rocks. The air is extremely 
moist, for it rains almost c^ cry day. Jt is in- 
habited by about 1)00 nvgroes, but seldom 
visited by ships passing that way. 

Maria (St.), the most southern island of 
the Azores, which produces plenty of wheat, 
and has about 5000 inhabitants. 

Maria (St.), a considerable towm of Spain, 
in Andalusia, with a small castle. It was taken 
by the English and I3utch in 1702; and is 
.-^^.ated on the Guadalcta, at the montli of which 
IS a tower and a battery, 18 miles N. of Cadiz. 
Lon. 0. 0 W. Lat. 3(3. 3(i N. 

Maria (St.), a considerable town of Terra 
Firma Proper, in the audience of Panama, 
built by the Spaniards after they had discovered 
the gold mines that are near it, and scx>n after 
taken by the English. It is seated at tlie bot- 
tom of the gulf of St. Michael, at the mouth of 
a "river of the same name. Lon. 78. 12 W\ 
Lat. 7. 43 N. 

M ARIAMNE, the wife of llcrocl the Great, 
j|)y whom she had two sons^ Alexander and 
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Aristobulus, and two daughters, Herod was 
very fond of Mariamne, but she^^had little re-^ 
card for him, especially after his putting to 
death her brother Aristobulus. When Herod 
went to Rome to court the favour of Augustus, 
be left secret' orders with Josephus and Sohe- 
nius, to make away both with her and her 
iijoihcr in case that any misfortune should hap- 
pen to him. Mariamne having aot this secret 
out of Sohemus, upbraided Herod at his return 
with hi.s inhumanity, for which he put both 
her and Sohemus to death. 

MARIAN ISLANDS. See La dr ones. 

MARIANA (John), a Spanish historian, 
was bi.rn at Talavera in Castile in 1637> nud 
entered among the Jesuits at the age of 1'/. He 
distin^uislypd himself by a famous book, eii- 
tituled, De Rege et Regis Instltulione, iu 
which he Justified the assassination of heretical 
prince^. This piece was burnt at Paris by 
order of parliament, and brought upon hi^i 
order much odium. His greatest work is, The 
History of Spain, written first in Latin, but 
aflerwartbs in Spanish, and universally known). 
The author brought it down to 10*21, but it bus 
been since continued by others. He was the 
author of several other books, and died at 1 o- 
lednii) 1(324. 

MARIBONE, or Si. Mary le Bone, or 
rather Borne, from the neighbouring biook, 
a parish or*Middlesex, on the north-west side 
of I.ondon. The manor appears to have be- 
longed anciently to the bishop of London. 
The houses in this parish are very numerous, 
comprising se\ eral extensive streets and squares, 
which are every year increasing. The Pad- 
dington road from Islington passes through this 
parish, which gives it communication with the 
eastern part of London without passing through 
the .streets. Here were three conduits erei'lcd 
uUuU the year 1238, for supplying the cily csf 
l.ondon with water; but, anno 1703, wlicn it 
was plentifully served by the New River, the 
citizens let them out at 7001. a year for 43 )ears. 
There were two for receiving its w’aler at the 
nortli-rast corner of the bridge on the river 
Tyburn, and over them stood the lord mayor’s 
bunqueting-house, to which (the use of cnaclics 
being not then known) his lordship and the 
uldeiincn used to ride on horseback, as their 
ladies did. in waggons. This banqueting-hoiise, 
after being many years neglected, was taken 
down in 1737, and the cisterns arched over. — 
This village, if it may be called by that name, 
is J lined by new buildings to London. Tlie 
old church, which was a mean edifice, was 

{ lulled down, and a new one erected in 1741. 
ksidcs which it-^asa great number of chapels 
of every sect and persuasion, and an extensive 
work-house for the poor. 

MA'RICA, in ootany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order iiionogynia. Corol one-petalled, 
six-parted, the segments alternately smaller aiid 
larger ; stigma petal-form, trifid | the segments 
simple, sicute; capsule three-celled, inferior. 
One species: a bulbous-rooted plant of Guiana, 
with grass leaves ; and white or blue feathers. 

MARIDUNUM, the name by whicb the 

Romans called Caexmartheu. 
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MARIE- AUX-MINES, a town of France, 
Tn the c]e|)ailmcnt of the Vosges, divided into 
two parts by the river Leber. It is famous for 
its silver mines, and 26 miles N.W. of New 
Erisach. Lon.?. 24 E. Lat. 48. Ifj N. 

MARIENBUHG, a town of Upper Sax- 
cftiy, in Misnia, remarkable for its rich silver 
mines. It is seated among the mountains, on 
the confines of Bohemia, 28 miles S,S.\V. of 
Dresden. Lon. 13. 33 E. Lat. 60. 4t) N. 

M ARIENBURG, anancicutand strong town 
of Western Prussia, capital of a palatinate of 
the same name, with a castle. It is seated on 
a branch of the Vistula, 30 miles S.W. of Elh- 
ing, and 30 S.E. of Daiitzic. Lon. IQ. 13 E. 
Lat. 54. () N. 

Makiemborg, a town of France, in the 
department of the North, formerly a strong 
place, but dismantled by the Frencn, after it 
-was ceded to them by the treaty of the Pyrenees. 
It is 10 miles S.W. of Charleinont. Lon. 4. 
28 E, Lat. .50. 2 N. 

MAUIENSTADT, a town of Sweden, in 
W. Gothland, seated on the lake W'enner, :}.5 
milts S.E. of Carlsuult, and iGj S.W. of 
Stockholm. Lon. 14. 23 E. Lat. 38. C8 N. 

MAUIEN\Vi:ill)i:il, a town of Western 
Prussia, with a castle. The cathedral is the 
largest church in the kingdom of Prussia, heiiig 
320 feet long ; and by its sironc breast- woiks 
seems to ha\e former! v served as a fortress, 
*J'he |)al.iee here is sp.ieiou«, and hnilt in the 
old Gothic taste. Marieiuverder is seated on 
the Vistula, 20 miles S.S.W’. of Marienbnrg. 
Lon. IQ. 3 K. Lai. 33. N. 

MAiill-XiAL.AN ri), one of the Leeward 
C3aribbeo Iblands, subject to the French. It 
extends lO miles from N. to S. and four from 
1^. to W. ; and along the Ji. sliore arc lofty per- 
pendicular rocks, that shelter Ajst numbers of 
tropical birds. It is full ol hills, an<l has several 
large caverns, with many little streams and 
ponds of fresh water. Ills covered with trees, 
and particularly abound.'; with tobacco and the 
wild cinnaiuoii tiee. It is 'Jft miles N. of Do- 
minica, and 40 ]\. of Giiadaloiipc. Lon, (il. 
1 I W. Lat. 13. 32 N. 

MARI GO LI.), in botany. See Calen- 
dula. 

Marigold (African). SccTagetes. 

Marigold (Corn). See Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Marigold (Fig). Sec Me.sembryan- 

THEMUM. 

Marigold (French). SccTagetfs. 

Marigold (Oimmon Sweet). T 

Marigold (Pot), fSccORi- 

MaRIGOLD (W^ilci). C GAKUM. 

Marigold (Winter). 3 

MARI LA, in botany, a gen ns of the class 
polyandria, order monogynia.C'alyx five- leaved; 
petals five ; stigma simple ; capsule four-celled, 
many-seeded. One s^oecies ; a native of the 
West Indies. 

To MA'RINATE. r, a. (mariner, French.) 
To salt fish, and then preserve them in oil or 
vinegar (iififfg), 

MARl'NE.fl. (marinusf Latin.) Belonging 
to tlic sea ( JVoodivat (/) . 
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Marine, a general name for the navy of 
a kingdom hr state ; as also the whole eco* 
nomy of naval afiairs ; or whatever respects 
the building, rigging, arming, equipping, navi- 
gating, and fighting ships. It conipiehends also 
the government ot naval arinamcnis, and the 
stale of all the persons ciiiployid therein^ 
whether civil or military. The history of the 
marine afiairs of any one state is a very compre- 
henaive subject, mucii more that of all nations. 
Those who wonld he informed of the maritime 
afiairs of Great Britain, and the figure it has 
made at sea in all ages, may find abundance of 
curious mutter in Scldcn's Mare Clausum ; and 
from his time to ours we may trace a series of 
facts in Lcdiard*s and Bu rebel's Naval History, 
hut above all in the Lives of the Admirals, by 
the accurate and judicious Dr. Campbell. 

Marines, or Marine forces, a body of 
soldiers raised for the sca-servicc, and trained 
to fight either in a naval engagement or in an 
action ashore. The great service of this useful 
corps was manifested frequently in the course 
of the war before last, particularly at the siege 
orBclleisle, where they acquired a great cha- 
racter, although lately raised, and hardly exer- 
(•i«c(! in military discipline. At sea they are 
incorporated with the ship's crew, of which 
tlu'y make a ])arl ; and many of them learn in 
u short lime to be excellent seamen, to which 
ihcir olliccrs are ordered by the admiralty to en- 
courage them, although no .sea ofiicer is to order 
them to go aloft against tlietr inclination, in a 
sea-lighl their .small arni.s are of very great ad- 
\anlagcin scouring the decks of the enemy; 
and when they have been long enough at sea to 
staiul when the ship rocks, they must be 
infinitely preferable to seamen if the enemy at- 
tempts to hoard, by raising a ljuttalion with 
their fixed bayonets lit oppose them. 

The sole direction of the corps of marines is 
vc.^ud in the lords commissioners of the admi- 
ralty; and in the admiralty is a distinct apart- 
ment for this purpose. 'Die secretary to the 
admiralty is likewise secretary to the marines, 
for which he has a salary of 3U()1. a year ; and 
he has under him several clerk.s for the manage- 
ment of this department. 'FJie number of 
marines in the Britisii service at this time ii 
between 30 and 40,000 

Marine acid. See AciDaiid M uriatic . 

Marine chair, a machine invented by 
Mr. Irwin for viewing the. s.itellites of Jupiter 
at sea, and of course determining the iungi- 
tiulc by their cclip<;es. An account of it is 
given in the Journal J^Ist ranger for March 17()0. 
An account of its accuracy was published the 
year following by M. de Visle, astronomer in 
the imperial acaaemy of Petersburg; but not- 
withstanding the encomiums iK'stowed upon it 
by this gentleman, it has never come into gene- 
ral US.C ; and therefore \vc may conclude, that 
it is much inferior to the inventions of Mr. 
Harrison for the same purpose. 

Marine SURVEYOR, is the name of a ma- 
chine contrived by Mr. II. de Saumarez for 
measuring the way of a ship in the sea. This 
machine is in the form of the letter Y, and is 
made of iron or any other metal. At each end 
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•f the lines which constitute the angle or upper 
part of that letter are two pallets, not much 
unlike the figure of the log ; one of which fails 
ill the same proportion as the other rises. The 
falling or pendent pallet meeting a resistance 
from the water, as the ship moves, has by that 
means a circular motion under water, which 
is faster or slower according as tiic vessel moves. 
This motion is comiiitinicatcd to a dial within 
the ship, by means of a rope fastened to the 
tail of the Y. and c:irricrl to the dial. 'J'hu 
motion being thus connnuLucaicd to the dial, 
which has a bell in it, it strikes cxnciK the 
number of gcomeliical paces, miles, or leagues 
which the ship lias run. Thus the ship's dis- 
tance is attained, and the forces uf tides unci cur- 
rents may also be cliscoiered by tJiis instruiiieut: 
which, however, has been very little used. 

.Marink salt. Sal commune. Sal cu- 
Vuiaris. Sal fontiuin. Sal gemmae. Sal nia- 
rinus. Sal fossile. Murias sodic. New Ch. 
Noni. Common culinary salt. This salt is 
more abniidant in nature than any other. It 
IS found in prodigious iiiasse.s in the internal 
parts of the earth, in Calabria, in Hungary, in 
Aloscovy. and more especially Wcilieska, in 
Poland, near Mount Capax, wheie the mines 
arc very large, and afl'ord iiiiniense quantities of 
sail. It is also obtained by seceral artificial 
means from sen-water. Sec aIuridas sod/e. 

MA'RINER. s. (from mart-, Latin.) A sea- 
man ; a sailor (Sivijlf), 

Mariner's compass. Sec Compass. 

Marino (St.), a town of Italy, in Cani- 
pagna di Roma, with a castle, 10 miles E. of 
Rome. Lon. 1?. 4() E. Lat. 41. 54 N, 

Marino (John Baptist), a celebrated Ita- 
lian poet; burn at Naples in l.Sfig. His 
father, who was an able civilian, obliged him 
to study the law ; at which being disgusted, he 
left his parents, and retired to the house of the 
Sienr Manzi,' wlio was a friend to <i!l persons 
of wit. He at length became secretary to Mat- 
thew of Capua, great admiral of the kingdom 
of Naples, and contracted a friendship with 
Tasso. A short time after he went to Rome, 
and entered into the service of cardinal Aldo- 
hrnndini, nephew to pope C’lcincnt Vlll. who 
to )k him with him to Savoy. Maiino w‘as in 
great fa\onr with the court of Turin; but 
afterwards created himself iinny enemies there, 
the most furious of whom was the poet (ias- 
pard Murlola. w-ho, attempting to snoot him 
with n pistol, wounded one of the duke of 
Savoy's favourites. Marino bring oblij^d to 
leave Turin, went to Paris at the desire of 
qiiecn Mary dc .Medici", and published there 
his poem on Atloni^. He afterwards went to 
Rome, where he was made prince of the aca- 
demy of the hiiinoritu ^ from iheiicc to Naples, 
where he died while he was preparing to return 
home. He had a very lively imagination, but 
little judgment ; and, giving way to the points 
and conceits then in vogue, his authority, far 
from correcting the false taste of the Iialians, 
served rather to Ikeep it farther from refoniiation. 
His works, which are numerous, have been 
often printed. 

M.AR J ON IS.thc Roman name (brHanibuyg. 
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MARIOTTE (Edme), an eminent French 
philosopher and mathematician, tjras botn at 
bijon, and admitted a member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of Baris in iCfif). _ His works 
how'ever are better known than his^ life. He 
was a good matheinaticinii, and the first French 
philosopher who applied niiicli to experimental 
physics- The law of the shock nr collision ot 
noclics, the theory of the pressure and motion 
uf fluids, lliL' nature of vision, and of the air. 
particnlarly engaged his attention. 11c carried 
into his philosophical researches lliut spirit of 
scrutiny and investigation so necessary to those 
who would make any considerable progress in 
it. He died in 1684. 

He corn in 11 11 ic:i ted a nuinher of ciirioiis and 
valuable papers to the Academy of Sciences, 
which were printed in the collection ot their 
Memoirs dated iGliCi, viz. fiom volume I to 
volume U). And all his works were collected 
into two volumes quarto, and printed at I^icydcu 
in 1717 . ^ 

MARJORAM, in botany. See Origa- 
num. 

MA'RISH. r. {marais, French.) A bug; 
a fen ; a swamp; watery groniul (Sundus). 

Ma'rish. a. Moorish; fenny; boggy; 
svvampv (Uarnn). 

MARITA CHUM, in the feudal customs 
(as conlrailisiingiiisbcd i’roin mairiuioniurn) de- 
noted the povvt r which ihc lord or guardian in 
chivalry bad of disposing of liis iiifaiu ward in 
matrimonv. 

MA'RITAL. a. (warilus, Latin.) Pertain- 
ing to a biisbaiuU .'////{//r). 

MA'UrrATED.’ a. Owm maritus, Latin.) 
ILiviiig a husband. 

MARITIMAL. Ma'ritime.r. (marili^ 
muSf Latin ; niariinne, French.) L Perform- 
ed on the sea; marine 2. Relating 

to the sea: naval {UoUon). .J. Bordering ou 
the sen {Mi! fun). 

MARIUS ((■.), a celebrated Roman, who, 
from a peasant, became one of the most power- 
ful and cruel tyrants during ibc consular go- 
v'cmineni. He was born at AT|»inuni, «)f ob- 
scure parents. He forsook the plough lor the 
camp, and signalized himself uiuler Scijiio at 
the siege of Ninnaniia. By his intrignts at 
Rome, while he exercised ine inferior oHices 
of ilir state, he rendered himself kiiow-n. He 
yia^scd into Afiicu as lieulenant to the consul 
!Metellus against Jiigurtha, and, after he had 
there ingratiated himself with the soldiers, he 
rcturncil to Rome, and canvassed ior the con- 
sulship. He was elected, and appointed to 
finish the war against Jiigurtha, vvho was de- 
feated, and afterwards betrayed into the handa 
of the Romans by Bocchns. No sooner was Ju- 
gurtha conquered, than the provinces of Rome 
were suddenly invaded by an army of 3U0.00(I 
barbarians, and Marius was again elected con- 
sul, and sent against the Tcuiones. The war 
was prolonged, and Marius was a third and 
fourth lime invested with the con^ulshi^. At 
last two engagements were fought, and not less 
than 200,000 of the barbarian forces of the 
Ambroncs and Teutoncs were slain in the field 
of battle, and 90,000 made firisouers. Tb^ 
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retJowing year a total overthrow of the Cimbri at Paris in 1763, a^d 7A. His works consist 
took place, in which 140,000 were slaiighiereci of, I. Pieces de ^Acatre, 4 vols. 12ino. 2. 
by the Rootans, and 60,000 taken prisoners. Homere travesti, I2mn. i whicti is not sup- 
Marius, with his colleague (yatullus, then en- |>09ed to have done much honour to his taste, 
tcred Rome in triumph rie was elected consul 3. Le Sncclateur Francois, 2 vols. ISmo. 4. 
a sixth time, when they began to raise seditiuns, Le Philosophe Indigent, ]2inn. 5. Vie de 
and to oppose the |)ower of Sj list. This was the Marianne, 2 vols. l3mo ; one of the best ro- 
cause and the foundation of a civil war Sylla, mances in the French language. G. Le Paysan 
who was prosecuting the MithrUlatic war, and Parvenu, 12ino. 7* Pharsamon ; inferior to 
who had refused to deliver up tiie command of the former. 

the army, advanced to Rome, iind Marius w*as MARK (St.), was by birth a Jew, and de- 
obliged to save his life hy Ili{%ht. He endea- scended of the tribe of Levi. He was converted 
voiired to effect his escape to Africa, but was, in by some of the apostles, probably by St. Peter ; 
consequence of the wind not proving favourable, to whom he was a constant companion in all 
obliged to take shelter in a marsh on the coasts his travels, supplying the place of an amanu- 
ofCuinpania. Here hcMvas discovered, and vio- ensis and interpreter. He was by St. Peter 
Icntly dragged to MiiUurna^. Sylla passed sent into Fgypt, fixing his chief residence at 
sentence of immediate death on him. A Gaul Alexandria, and the places thereabout : where 
was commanded to cut off his head, but the he was so successful in his ministry, that he 
stern countenance of Marius disarmed the converted multitudes both of men and women, 
courage of the cxeciiiioncr, and, when he heard He afterwards removed westward, towards the 
the exclamation of Tune, homo, audes occidcre ptirls of Libya, going through] the countries 
Caium Marium, the dagger dropt from his of Marinorica, Pentapolis, and others there- 
hand. Such an uncomiiioii adventure moved abouts; where, notwithstanding the burbarily 
the coiiqiassion of the inhabitants. They re- and idolatry of the inhabitants, nc planted the 
leased Marius, and favoured hise scape to Afri- gospel. L^pou his ictuni to Alexandria, lie 
ca, where he resided for some lime, liaviiii; ordered the affairs of that church, and there 
soon after learned that Giiina had embraced his suffered martyrdom in the following manner ; 
cause at Rome, hc'. set sail to assist his friend, about Raster, at the time the solemnities of 
only At the liead of a tliousand men. Ills army, Seiapis were celebrated, the idolatrous |)eoj)le, 
however, was soon increased, and lie entered being excited to vindicate the honour of incir 
Rome like a conqueier. Hi« cnciiiics were in- deity, broke in upon St. Mark, while he was 
iiiimnrdy sacrificed to his furv, and Uoinc was jierformitig divine .service, and, binding him 
filled wirii blood. When Marius and Cinna with curds, dragged him through the streets, 
had sufliciemiv gratified their resentment, they and thrust him into prison, where in the night 
made thcm!!clvc.'= consuls ; but Marius, already he had the comfort of a di\inc vision. Next 
worn out with old age and inti rinities, djed in day the enraged multitude used him in the 
Ihe 7Uih year of his age, sixteen days after he same manner, till, his spirits failing, he ex- 
had been honoured with the consular dignify pired under their hand. Some add, that they 
for the seventh time, R. C. HO. Such was the burnt his body, and that the Christians decent- 
end of Marins, who rendered himself con- ly interred his bones and ashes near the place 
spicuous by liis victories, and by his cruelty.— where he used to preach. This happened in 
1'. Cains, the son of ilie great Marius, w'as as the year of Christ 08. Some writers assert, 
cruel as his fallicr, and shared his good and that the remains of Si. Mark were afterwards, 
his adverse fortune. — .J. M. Aurelius, a native with great j>omp, translated from Alexandria 
nffraul, who, from the mean employment of to X'eiiicc. However, he is the tutelar saint 
a blacksmith, became one of the generals of and patron of that republic, and has a very rich 
Gallienus, and at last caused himself to lie sa- and stately church erected to his memory, 
luted emperor. Three days after this elevation. This a))ostle is author of one of the four gos))els 
a man who had shared his poverty without par- inscribed with his name. See the following 
taking of his more prosperous fortune publicly article. 

assassinated him. — 4. Maximus, a Latin writer. Mar k’s Gos p e l (St.) , a canonical book of 

who published an account of the Roman cm- the New Testament, being one of the four 
peroTS from Trajan to Alexander, now lost. gos|)cls. St Mark wrote his gospel at Rome, 
MARIVAUX (Peter Carlct de), a French where he accompanied St. Peter, in the year 
writer in the dramatic way and in romance, of Christ 64 or Gd. Many of the most an- 
was lM 3 rn of a good family at Paris in lG88. A cient writers assert, that St. Mark was no more 
fme understanding, well improved by education, than an amanuensis or interpreter to St. Peter, 
distinguished him early. His first object was who dictated tliis gospel to him ; otheis 
the th^eatre, where he met with the highest affirm that he wrote it after St. Peter*& death, 
aticcess in comic productions ; and these, with It is probable that it was not composed long 
the merit of h is other works, procured him a before Peter's death, and that it was notpub- 
place in the French academy. The great cha- lished, or did not become generally known, 
racteristic of both his comedies and romance till after the death of Peter and Paul. Tlii« 
was, to convey an useful moral under the veil gospel app^rs, from the ^counts given of it 
of wii and Sentiment : ** My only object (says by the ancients, to contain the substance of 
he) is to make men more just and more hu- Petsr's preaching : and the gospel itself affords 
mane and he was as amiable in his life and evidences of its being writ according to that 
^nversation as he was in his writings. He died apostle's discourses, or according to infonnatioii 
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and directions given by him to this e\'angelist. 
Manyctrcumitances tending to Peter’s honour 
are not mentioned in this gospel : however 
there are many things that occur in this gospel, 
which are omitted by the other evangelists ; 
and this fact proves, that Mark was not an 
epitoiniser of Matthew, as some have supposed, 
nor of any otlier author. The learned have 
been also divided as to the language this gospel 
was wrote in, some affirming it was composed 
in Greek, which is the more general and pro- 
bable opinion, others in l^tin. Several of the 
ancient heretics received only the gospel of St. 
Mark : others, among the Catholics, rejected 
the twelve lost verses of this gospel. But Dr. 
Lard net refers those who doubt the genuineness 
of this part of the gospel, for satisfaction to Dr. 
Mill, and to the observations of Grotius, at the 
beginning of that chapter, and to Beza upon 
the ninth verse ; and for explaining those 
twelve verses, and reconciling them with the 
other evangelists, he refers to Grotiusand other 
com men tutors. Lardner’s Cred. vol. xv. n. SCK). 

That Si. Mark wrote his Gospel in llomc, 
and for the use of the Homans, is the rcaiioti 
why he has omitted many particulars in the 
life of Christ which are rclaterl by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke. The genealogv, for in- 
stance, though interesting to the Jews, was 
not 80 to the Koinans: and the same may be 
said of Christ’s nativity at Bethlehem, a name 
well known to the Jews, hut probably un- 
known to the Romans. II is total omission 
of Christ’s admirable sermon on the mount, 
which St. Matthew has given at full length, 
and St. Luke in short extracts, appears at first 
sight to be rather extraordinary. But we 
must recollect that this sermon was in fact 
polemical, and immediately directed against 
the false morality of the Pharisees. ’Po under- 
stand this sermon, therefore, it Is absolutely 
necessary to have a previous knowledge of the 
Pharisaic doctrines: but these doctrines were 
unknown to the Romans. The unlearned 
are not only incapable of comprehending this 
discourse, but arc in danger, without ttie as- 
sistance of a learned interpreter, of totally per- 
verting its meaning. It is a known fact, that 
very erroneous moral doctrines have been de- 
duced from it, and that these doctrines have 
been applied as objections to the Christian re- 
ligion. It has been asserted, that Christ to- 
tally prohibited the administration of an oath, 
the repulse of violence, an appeal to a magis- 
trate, or self-defence. For these reasons, St. 
Peter himself would hardly have delivered this 
discourse to the Romans : and for these reasons 
St. Mark, who probably was assisted by Peter, 
passed it over in silence. The same motive 
induced him to give in oidy a few words, 
ch, xii. 38— -40. another discourse which Christ 
directed to the Pharisees, and which St. Mat- 
thew has delivered at full length. 

Mark the Evangelist's day (St.), a 
festival observed by some Christians on the 85th 
of April. 

Mark. a. (marc, Welsh; mercke, Dutch.) 
1. A token by which any thing is known 
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(Spenser). 2. Atianip; an impression 
dison). 3. A proof ; an evidence (Arbutknot). 
4. Notice taken (Shaktpeare). 5; Conveni* 
ency of notice (CareM^). O. Any thing at which 
a missile weapon is directed (Davies). 7* The 
evidence of a horse's age (Bacon). 8. (marque, 
French.) Licence of reprisals. 9, (marc, Fr.) 
A sum of thirteen snillings and fourpence 
(Camden). 10. A character made by those 
who cannot write their names (Dry den). 

To Mark. v.a. (merken, Dutch; meajt- 
can, Saxon.) 1. To impress with a token, ot 
evidence (Shakspeare), S, To notify as by a 
mark (Decay of Piety), 3. To note; tota'ke 
notice of (Homans),^ *4. To heeel ; to regard as 
valid {Smith). 

To Mark. v.n. To note; totakenoticc(Dr,). 

Mark ! a term used by s|)ortsmcn, par- 
ticularly in covert shooting, where they arc 
necessarily separated from each oilier ; when 
one of the party having sprung a pheasant, or 
flushed a cock, (at which he cither did not get 
a shot, or missed his aim) vociferates tlie signal, 
mark I in a hope his coin pan ion may getashot^ 
or mark the spot near where he alights, to in- 
sure a better chansc of his recovery. It is also 
used ill partridge shooting, wherehedgesor hedge- 
rows interrupt the sight, or divide the parties. 

Mark. Iu suble language a horse marks, 
when lie shews his age by a black spot, like the 
hnd or eye of a bean, wnicli n|»pears, at about 
five and a half, in ilic cavity of the corner- 
teeth, and is gone when be is eight years old : 
then he ceases to mark, and they say he has 
rased. Sectlicarticles Age, Teeth, and Rase. 

Gibson says, “ with regard to the marks of 
horses, arising from their colour, some have 
reckoned them to be lucky or unlucky, as they 
liappened to be this or tliat w'ay marked. — - 
Others have even been so ciirinus as to lay 
much stress upon them, and to denote all the 
good or ill qualities of a horse fiom his marks : 
but hov.'cvcr this may be, ccri.ain it is, that a 
horse alivays looks the more beautiful for being 
well markcil ; and a horse w Ithoul marks alway!> 
has a deadness in his aspect. 

“ A Mar is the most common of all marks , 
and where that is wanting, it is ofieii supplied 
with on artificial one. When the white de- 
scends pretty broad toward the nose, it is called 
a blaze ; wrien it descends into a sin.-iller line. 
It is called a snip ; and when most of a horse’s 
face is white, he is then said to be bald. All 
these marks are beautiful when they are not in 
extremes, for a very large stgr is not reckoned 
so beautiful as one that h ^ a moderate size; 
neither is that baldness tKat spreads over a 
horse 9 whole face and c^eks any way be- 
coming, as it gives him the look of an ox : and 
such horses are often plain^adcd. When the 
white of a horse’s face is divided in the mid- 
dle, or in any other part, or when a blaze or 
side, it looks somewhat 
disagreeable, though perhaps it m^ be no di- 
minution to a horse's goodness. Some black 
hnrees have their stars or blazes fringed round 
with a mixture of black hairs, which looks 
very well, only such horses arc apt soon to grow 
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grcy*faced^ and look old ; as are so^e of the 
browni. But when the bays and sorrels have 
their stars o> blazes frin^, it is generally with 
their own colour^ or lighter, and seldom has 
that cflect. 

As to the white marks upon the feet and 
legs of horses, they usually corres]H)nd with 
the marks upon their faces. Biild horses; have 
generally a good deal of white about their legs^ 
and often aU four are white, which in them is 
not unbecoming. Horses with large blazes 
have often all their four feet white also ; but a 
horse that has no marks on his face^ or but a 
small one, never looks well with white legs, es- 
|)ecially when the white rises above the fetlock : 
on the other hand, a bald horse, or any that has 
a blaze, without any of the feet white, is but 
ill marked ; and therefore a horse always looks 
best when there is this correspondonce and 
agreement in the marks: a horse that has his 
near- feet both before anil behind white, and his 
off-feet without any white, is but indiflcrcntly 
marked. The same where the marks are only on 
the off-feet, without any white on the near- feet. 

** Some dislike horses for being traversed, or 
cross-marked, viz. the near-foot before, and the 
ofl-foot behind, white; or on the contrary, 
when the ofl-foot before, and the near-foot be- 
hind, are only white. Those are usually judged 
to be the best marked that have only tne near- 
foot behind white, or both feel behind white ; 
or where the near-foot before, and both the 
hind-feet, are white; especially when at the 
same time a horse has a large radiated star, or 
small blaze, on his face. \Vhcn the white 
about the feet is indented with black, or any 
other colour, towards the coronet, these feet 
are thought to be generally good ; and wllen 
the coronet is spotted like ermine, the mark is 
60 much the better : but where a horse's pas- 
terns, hoofs, and all his four le», are white, 
especially when the white rises above the knees 
or hocks, it looks ugly ; and a horse thus 
marked has too much of the pyc-bald, conse- 
quently seldom fit for a gentleman’s use. 

The feather is another sort of distinction, 
which we often observe, especially on stone- 
horses ; and such geldings as have short hair, 
and arc finely coated. Some are of a round 
figure, and some long and narrow, in the true 
penniform shape, or like an ear of barley. The 
round are often on the forehead, sometimes on 
the breast and shoulders, and look like em- 
broidery. Those on the neck lie immediately 
under the mane, and run down towards the 
withers. When tb^eathcr happens on both 
sides the neck, the wrk is reckoned exceed- 
ingly good and beauml. Sometimes feathers 
run down the fore-aifts, and sometimes on the 
thigh, and towards dock ; and they may be 
observed on several oSer parts of a horse ; but, 
wherever they happen to be, they are almost 
always reckoned signs of goodness ; and some 
of them are exceraingly Mautiful/' See the 
article Feather. 

Mark (Sf.), a sea-pori on the W. side of 
St. Domingo. The hoolls are built of free- 
stone, which is abundant in the neighbouring 
country. It was taken by the English ana 
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royalists in 1794, and is 45 miles N.N.W. of 
Port-au-Priuce. Lon. 72. 40 W, Lat. lo. 
SON. 

MA^RKER. s, (from mark.) 1. One that 
puts a mark on any thing. 2. One that notes» 
or takes notes. 

MA^RKET. r. (anciently written mercaU 
of mercatus^ Latin.) 1. A public time, and 
appointed place, of biiyingand wWin^^Spenser). 
2. Purchase and sale {Temple). 3. Rate ; price 
{marches French.) {Dry den). 

ZoMa^rket. V. n. To deal at a market; 
to buy or sell ; to make bargains. 

Ma'rket (Court of the Clerk of the), is 
incident to every fair and market in the king- 
dom, to punish misdemeanors therein ; and a 
court of pie poudre is to determine all disputes 
relating to private or civil property. The ob- 
ject of this jurisdiction (see stat. 17. Car. II. 
cap. 19. 22 Car. 11. cap. 8. 23 Car. 11. cap. 
12.) is principally the cognizance of weights 
and measures, to try whether they be according 
to the true standard thereof or no; which 
standard was anciently committed to the cus- 
tody of the bishop, who appointed some clerk 
under him to inspect the a^se of them more 
narrowly ; and hence this omcer, though now 
usually a layman, is called the clerk of the mar- 
ket. if they be not according to tlie standard, 
then, beside the punishment of the party by 
fine, the weights and measures themselves ought 
to be burnt. This is the lowest court of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction in the kingdom. 

Ma'rket-BELL. s. The bell to give no- 
tice that trade may begin in the market (Shak). 

Ma'rket-cross. s. A cross set up where 
the market is held {Shakspeare). 

Ma'iiket-hay. s. The day on which 
things are publicly bought and sold {Addison). 

M A'RKET-rOLKS. s. Pcoplc that come to 
the market {Shakspeare). 

Ma'rket-man. s. One who goes to iho 
market to sell or buy {Swif7). 

M a'r k et- p l a ce. s. Place where the mar* 
ketis held (Sidney). 

Ma'rket-frice. Ma'rket-r ate. S. 
The price at which any thing is currently sold 
{Locke). 

M a'rket-towm. s. A town that has the 
privilege of a stated market ; not a village (G^ay)- 

MAmETABLE. a. (from market.) 1. 
Such as may be sold ; sucli for which a buyer 
may be found {Shakspeare). 2. Current in the 
market {Decay oj Piety). 

M A'RKET RASEN. See Rasen. 

MARKHAM (Gervase), an English author, 
was the son of Robert Markham, of ^Gotham, 
Esq. in Nottinghamshire, and bore a captain's 
commission under Charles 1. in the civil wars. 
He was esteemed both a good soldier and a 
good scholar. He was particularly master of 
the French, Italian, and Spanish. He wrote, 
1. The tragedy of Herod and Antipater, which 
was printra in lG22. 2. Many volumes upon 

husbandry and horsemanship. 3* A piece on 
the art of fowling. 4. The soldier's accidence 
and grammar, 

MARKLAND (Jeremiah), one of the most 
learned scholars and penetrating critics of his 
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ligf, was born in l6g2« and received hiscdii- 
tsation in Christ's hos^>ital. He became first 
publicly known by hisEpistola Critica, address- 
f'll to bishop Plare. In this he gave niaiiy 
proofs of extensive erudition and critical sa> 
;j;acity. lie afterwards published an edition of 
Statius, and some plays of Euripides ; and as- 
sisted Dr. Taylor in his editions of Lysias and 
Demosthenes, by the notes which lie coininu- 
nicated to him. He has al»o very happily eluci- 
dated some passages in the New Testament, 
which may be found in Mr. liowyer’s edition of 
it; and was author of a very valuable volume 
of remarks on the epistles of (-iccro to Rriitiis, 
and of an excellent little treatise under tlie title 
ofQua'stio Granimatica. He died in 177^* Rt 
jMilton, near Dorking in Surry ; and was a 
man not more valued Ibr his universal reading 
than heloveil for the excellency of liis heart and 
primitive simplicity of manners. 

A'l .VRKM AN . ’ iVI A 'r k sm a n . s. {mark and 
man.) A man skill'iil to hii a mark {Shah.) 

To MAUL. />. «. (from the noun.) 'Jo ma- 
nure with marie {(Jhild), 

To Marl, v, a. (from marline*) To fasten 
the sails with mnrlino {AirisWfulh), 

MARLL, in agriculture, a kind of cal- 
careous earth, which is often and advantage- 
ously employed as a inaiuire. It is fuLUid in 
various parts of Britain, and gencially lies at 
the bottom of low bo«^s. 

Marie is divided by farmers into three 
.'^pecics ; calcareous, argillaceous, and siliceous 
or sandy; all of which are compobcd of chalk 
and clav, so as to crumble with greater or less 
facility, on bi'ing exposed to the uttiiosphcre. 
They are of a Hift, iinrtinis mature, and dissohe 
speedily after rain ; when dry, they slacken in 
fric same manner as lime, and are at length 
converted into a \cry fine powder. Their 
<inality varies aemrding to the soil under which 
tlicy arc deposited: the Norfolk marie is held 
in the greatest esteem ; but the niobl valuable 
is that found near the sea, or large rivers. 

1. Calcareous marie is, in general, of a yel- 
lowish- white or yellowish-grey colour, but in 
Home places of a brown or red cast. It is com- 
monly discovered a few feet beneath the sur- 
face of the soil, and on the sides of hills, or on 
the banks of rivers flowing through calcareous 
countries. This species of marie, is mostly of 
a'loose texture; and, though sometimes mode- 
rately coherent , yet it seUfom possesses a stony 
hardness, in which slate it is called stone- marie. 
When it is so thin as to be called papcr-niarle, 
it is frequently mixed with shells ; on which 
account it is called shell-marie, and is reputed 
to be die best sort. It eflcrvesces with acids; 
when pulverized, it fec)s dry between the lin- 
gers; and, if immersed in water, it readily 
cnmibles to pieces, but does not form a viscid 
mass. 

2. Argillaceous marie is of a grey, brown, or 
reddish -brow'll colour; being harder, and more 
vnctuou'i, than the former sjicctcs, and adher- 
ing to the tongue. It effervesces with aqua 
fortis, or spirit of salt, but not with .vinegar : 
ia water, it dissolves more slowly; and, if it be 


exposed cither to air or moisture, it does no4 
moulder so quickly as the calcareous kind. 

3 . Siliceous or sandy rnarle contains a greater 
proportion of sand than of chalk or clay. Thi^r 
species is of a brownish-grry or lead colour ; it* 

IS, in general, friable and flaky, but soincrime.s 
forms very hard lumps. It efl'ervcsccs with 
acids, but neither dissolves in water, nor moul- ' 
ders so speedily as either of the two funner 
kinds. Marie aft'orcls an excellent manure for 
sandy, dry, gravelly, or light lands of ariy kind ; 
it likewise produces very beneficial eflects on 
mossy uud clayey soils prnviderl a due pro- 
portion be applied, and altcrwards jierfectly dis- 
solved. 

The quantity necessary to be used varies ac- 
cording to the nature ol the soil; hut the ut- 
most caution is requisite; because, if Loo large 
a portion he scattered on the land, it cannot he 
easily removed; and, if too little he employed, 
the ddiciciicy may be readily su|)plied. On 
sandy, gravelly, or light soils, it will be ad- 
visable to spread us much as will fotm n thick 
coal, in order to bind and slifl’cn the ground, 
lint, of whatever nature tlic land may bo, the 
most judicious cultivators recoiiiincnd such a 
portion to be laid on it as will form a thin coat 
ovei the whole surface. 

As marie afibrds so valuable a nianure, it will 
be useful to pinnt out a few characteristics, by 
which it may be distingnished from difFererit 
substances that resoinhle it. For this purpose, 
a small mass or lump should be exposed to the 
air : if genuine, it will, in a short nine, hy the 
action of the dews, nitre, &:c, crumble into 
small pieces ; and there will likewise {i|)[)(*ar a 
hoary or whitish congelation on the side acces- 
sible to the rays of the siin. — Ariolher iiieihod 
consists in reducing the marie, when dry, ro 
small particles, which are to be thrown into a 
co;il-lirc; where, if it be native or pure, it will 
eraekle in a manner similar to salt. Rut ib« 
most certain criterion is, to break a small piece 
of dry rnaile into a glass of pure water; in 
which, if I he substance be of the genuine kind, 
it will speedily dissolve ; forming a soft, almost 
impalpable paste, and throwing up many bub- 
bles or sparkles to the surface of the w'aier. 
The experiment may be repeated with vinegar, 
ill w'liicli fluid the effervescence w'ill be consi- 
derably stronger: in both cases, however, it will 
be necessary to keep the glass steady, as other- 
wise, if it be agitated, the intestine motion can- 
not be distinctly observed, 

A good ariiflciul marie may be prepared, by 
mixing equal quantities of pure clay and lime, 
in alternate layers, so as t6 form a heap, which 
should be exposed to the ;wintcr frost : this com- 
pound is well calculated 4br light lands; but, if 
the soil be strong and hnvv, it will be neces- 
sary to substitute loam Imif sand for the clay. 
Such comnositions may be usefully employctl, 
where marie is not easily procured. 

Marlc, in mineralogy. A mixture of car- 
bonat of lime and clay, in which the carbonaC 
considerably exceeds the other Ingredient, ia 
culled marie. Its sthicture is earthy. Opaque, 
sometimes in powder. Specific gravity from 
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1 .6 lo 2.877. Colour usually grry, often tin^d 
with olher colours. Kffervesces with aiids. 
Nome inarles crumblr: into powder when ex- 
posed to the air; others reiairi their hardness for 
many years. Maries may lie divifiod iiiio two 
variclics : I. Those which contain more silica 
than alumina. 2. Tho‘'.c which contain more 
alumina than silica. Mr. Kirwun h -is called 
the first of thtse siliceous, the scci»nd argilla- 
ceous niarles. Attention should he p;iid to this 
distinction when marles arc used as a niaiiutc. 
MARt.F. (Hitiiniinoiis), is found in dillercnt 

J iarts of (Terinany. C’olour greyish or hrownish- 
)lack. Fjiund massive. Shistnse. Plates flat 
or waved. ’ Opaque, FccU soft. l*asil\ broketi. 
Moderately heavy. EficrM‘si'es with acids. 
Horns before the blowpipe^ leaxing black 
scoriie. 

M ARr-BOUOlJGH, a town of Wiltshire, 
in luigland, situated near the source of the 
Keniu't, at the foot of a chalky hill, Tf) miles 
from London. It has iis name from its chalky 
soil, which was forinerlv called rii.irle. It was 
a Roiuun station. In the year i()27. a parlia- 
ment was held in the castle here, which made 
tluisc laws called Marlborough statutes. There 
are still sume small remains of its walls and 
flitch. 'I'hc town, which is an ancient bo- 
rough by prescription, sends two ineinhcrs lo 
parliniuent. It is governed by a mayor, two 
justices, twelve aldermen, twenty-lonr bur- 
pesMS, a town clerk, two bailiffs, twelve »»*r- 
jeants at mace, &c. It consists chiefly of one 
broad street, with piazzas all along one side of 
it, two parish churches, and several commodious 
inns, it being the grand thoroughfare from 
iamdon to Hath and Hrisuil. l\»the south.arc 
some relics of a priory, particularly the Gate- 
house ; and the site of a Homan C'astriim, the 
ionndalionsof which have hern discox ered there, 
with Homan coins, 'rhe ditch is still in some 
]»arts twenty feci wide ; and towards the river, 
without the garden walls, one angle of the ('as- 
triim is very visible, witli the rampart and ditch 
smtiie. 'The innniit at the west en<i of the town, 
vx'liich was the keep or main-guard of the cas- 
tle, is converted into a pretty spiral walk ; at 
the top of which is an octagon sninmer-house. 
'I'll is toxvn has often sufl'ered hv fire, particu- 
larly in lG()U, vvheronpou tlie jjarrunin ni passed 
an act topreviMil its houses from being ihalched. 
— 'I'lie markets here arc VV'^ednesdays and Sa- 
tunlays; and it has five fairs. Lon. J. 2/> W. 
Lat. ^1. 28 N. 

Marldokoucii (Fori), an English factory 
on the W. coast of the island of Sumatra, three 
miles I '., of Heiicoolen, and 300 N.M'. of Ba- 
tavia. Loll. 102. 0 E. Lat. 3. d-J) N- 

MAI? LI, axillagcof France, between Ver- 
sailles and St. fiermain, near a forest of the 
.nune name, 'riiis place is 10 miles N.W. of 
Paris. Jt is celebrated for its magnificent 

I ial.ice,rnid for its curious miicliine on theScine, 
jy winch the water is raUed to supply the 
palace. 

Desrrtptions <jf this machine are given in 
Hutton’s translation of Ozanam’s Recreations, 
vol. ii. p. 14p ; Gregory*s Mechanics, vol. ii. 
VpL. VII. 
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p. 244 ; and Montiicla llistoirc cles Mathema^ 
tiqiies, tome iih p. 74.^». 

MA'HLINE. s. (ineapn, Skinner,) Long 
wreaths of luifxvisted hemp dipped in pitch, 
with which cables are guarded {Dryden), 

M A'H LINES PI KI^.. s. a small jiace of iron 
for f.i.siening ropes togiiher {HuUvy'). 

M/VRl.rrP' CHituminonn. SW Marga. 

MARLOW, or Great Mari o\v, a town 
of Engumd. in the county of Ihirkingham, 
fitiialed on ihe ‘^Idc of the ri\<-s 'rhames, under 
the (‘Iniiern hills, vviih :i xvcikiy market on 
Saturday. Jt is a horinigh town, and 'ends two 
nieinU'rs to the Hriii'-h paiiiameni. The cliief 
manufacture is making kice and paper. The 
establishment of the junior department of the 
Royal Military (^olk-ge is noxv at this place, the 
senior department being at High \Vycomhc. 
Marloxv is 17 miles S. of Aylesbury, ami .'^1 W- 
of London. Lon. O. 43 VvL Lat. .^1.33 N. 

MA'RLPIT. s. {marl and pit,) Pit out of 
which marl is dug {fVooduutrd), 

M A'RLY. a. (from marl.) Abounding with 
marl {Morttmci), 

M ARLY tufa. in mineralogy. SecTopHUS- 

MA'KM AI.ADE. M a'rm’alf.t. s. {mar* 
meladcy Fri'nch.) 'I’he pulp of quinces boiled 
into a consistence with sugar (Q/ziriray). 

MA'RMAUlDAfi, tlie inhabitants of that 
part of Libya wlticb is between Cyrenc and 
Egyju. 

M ARM OH. Marble. In mineralogy, a 
gcmis of the class earths, order calcareous. 
CkuLsistiim; of c.-irbomii of lime, carbonic acid 
gass and water ; hardish. meagre to the touch, 
of a common form, lighti.sh, composing whole 
mountuins, i»r the greater |)art of them, or in 
fleiached pieces j burning into qnick-limc, so- 
luble for the most part in acuL wiili ctfeives' 
ccnce. Fourteen species: 

I.M. baniinites. Kellon-stone. t'ompact 
linicslonc. Oolite. Pisolite. Opaque, vi iitmiit 
lustre, compact, consisting of accrelcil round 
granulations. Three (>lhcr varieties. 

t. Oolite: with the glolmlcs as large as the 
spawn of a fish. 

y. Ccnchrite : xvilh the globules as large as 
a millet -seed. 

Meconitc : with the globules as large as 
the seeds of ji poppy. 

Found in strati lied mountains in vanon*; 
pailsof Britain, lit Saxony, BmnsxxK'k, k’raiirf , 
and Sxxnycilind, alxvays in lai,'a- iii.is.cs, x; illi 
rarely liic remains of animal suk'«ianccs: colour 
various; the gr.uiula’lons easily ilclaclied, and 
in smull pieces may be crnniblod !><. tween the. 
fingers. Balli-stone and Portland-bionc are 
v.iriciies itf this species. 

2 M. gramdarc. Crude marble: foliated 
and n-nnular lime-snmc ; neatly opuke, lamel- 
lar, Nhinina; internally, hardish, s]ionlaneonsly 
falliuu, iiiiosJTanulaiions, notadiiiittinga poli* h. 
Found III vast beds or strata in many ntonii- 
tains of Europe, constituting their principul 
jjarts ; and never containing the ve-stines of liv- 
ing bodies; grunulations of diflerent sizes; 
colour various ; fracture foliated ; always 
straight ; is used ipr building, mending roadsi. 
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buriiiiig into Uiiic ; and as a flux fur iron* 
sLoni.'. 

3. M. niicans. Parian, Paros, or C/arrara 
marble : granular lime-stone. Diapboiioiis, 
avhitc, laiiitUar, shining internally, liardish* 
spontaneously falling into liner graniilations, 
receiving a polish, it has many varieties. 

Founrl inancient primitive nirninlains in va^t 
strata; and with rarely vesii-cs ofunimal bodie*^, 
in Finland, Saxony. Swetli n, Bohemia, near 
i^arrar^r, in the isiatuJ:i Pams and Anti partis, 
and most nioiiniainoiis countries; ami is fre- 
cjiiently the iiiaierial ofatieieiit buildings: some- 
times conUiins a portion of c|unrt7, so that it 
cflcrvcsces slowly with acid:*, ami btrlkcs (ire 
AVI til steel. 

4. ]VI. phosphoreum. Phosjdiorescenl mar- 
ble. iTompaci, diaphnnons, miow v, oinittiiig 
light in the dark when rubbed mgcthcr. Found 
in primitive, strata in tbe inotiiitaiiis Vesmins 
anu Ottajaiio, and nearly dis^»olves in tiitric 
acid with a strong eflervehcence: not <mly 
when rubhed together in the dark, but if 
thrown in powder upon heated iron, it emits a 
phospliorcscent light. 

;i. M. dolomad. Dolomite. Fflerveseins: 
slowly v^ith acids, covering itself with a viiic- 
4JUS coaling in the fire- Found in the Tyrol- 
ese mountains with hardly any lustre or trans- 
parency, and breaking into convex fraginen!.s; 
doe.s not moulder by ex|Mis(ire to the aiiiio- 
fcplierical air : 

ft contains 


Carbonatof lime 

4.4?(} 

Alumina 


IMagnc.sia 

1.4 

Iron - - - 

0.074 

Carbonic acid ga.ss 

4.0*1 




(>.M. ela ‘'tienm. I^lasilc marble. F’lasiic, 
\cllo'.visli-vvliile, einiuiiig a phosphorescent 
I’ghi when thrown on rcd-hoi iron. Found 
on Mount Gothard in Switzerland, in large 
masses: surface rough and iinevcti; slight Iv 
ilexible and ev uleiitly elastic when its lengili 
exceeds eleven or twelve timc.s its thickness, 
cflervesces and dissolves very slow with ai'ids. 

7, M. squaiiimoMiiii. Scliuphichtc kalk tein. 
Nose or th. Hr. Si eh. Scaly limestone. Gra- 
nular, compact, scaly. Found in (^rapenburg, 
Finland, and Sweden, conetitiitiiig the princi- 
pal part of simjde mountains, and containing 
no veiJtigc of living bodies; colour white or 
reddish yellow ; produces an indiflcrent quick- 
lime. 

R. M. pornsnm. FiUe ring-stone. Perfo- 
rated with (Hires, without lustre, opaque, not 
receiving a |K>lidi. Four varieties. 

a. Perforated with (lorea, distiUtng whaler. 
Found ill the quarries of Rudersdorf in 
Germany. 

C Spongy. Found in the Pyrenees, and pro- 
vince of Bcarnc. 

y. Hollow, and appearing rotten. Found 
near Idria, in Carnloln. 

i. Cellular. Found in Alsace and the vast 
mountains of Bohemia; the pores arc 
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formed by ]>yriic formerly imbedded in If,- 
Init which 'has mouldered aiyay and been 
washed out. 

9 . M. uiargodes. Margodes : fissile mar- 
ble.; calcareous marl; caibotiat of lime and 
clay. Compact, withoui lustre, subopaque, not 
rw'civiiig a politsh, wait the ^^aglucllt^ ronvc>i. 
I'ound in stratarial mountains of Bavaria, 
F'rankfort, Sweden ; mixed with a greater or 
less nroporiion of clay, and often niotkcd with 
diapiionous veins in liie form of shrubs ; with 
frecjneiuly the vestiges of (ithts and crab?, 
rarely sin 11s or sncl) animals as inhabit* salt 
water; colour yellowish or reddish-white. 

10. Al. siratarinin. Stratifled marble; 
Alwarsier. If. Od. Mixed with clay, iu 
water falling into jwwdcr, crackling in the (ire, 
consisting of hoiizoiUal .strata. Found in 
Oelanci, Scania and the mountain Kinnekalle 
in Sweden, breaking into horizontal and per- 
|icndiciilar btialj, and abounding in |>etrirac- 
tions: the upper siiata arc mucii harder than 
llie lower. 

11. M. floreniiinim. Ffortritinc marble; 
piclurcd marble. Mixed with argd, opaque, 
compact, receiving a p<ilish, cm inubly depicted. 
Found in Italy an<l Mount Sinai, yellowish- 
grev, with generally brown piclurcd marks of 
various forms. 

M. nubile. Pioper marble: soluble mar- 
ble : carbonat of lime. Snbopaqiie, roinpaci, 
of a splintery' fracinie, receiving a high polish, 
and of a finc'eolnur. M any \ aridit y, as Vullow . 

A. of one nniform colour, 
a,. Bufons. Numidian. 

b'lesh-colour. 
y. Jled. 

1 . cinnamon. Marmo-canello. 
i. Yellow. Pliengiies. 

Pale-yellow. Poloinbinn aiuico, 

(ircy. Bardlllo. Venetian. 

Q. Blue. Of Chios and Narbon. 
t. Green, Verdcllo. 

H. Livirl, Pardaliaii. 

Jl. Vari<*gatccl, 

With bands. 

With stria?. 

With lines, Marmo st'iiito 
With vein.s. 

I. With intermingled colours. 

With s[)Olted. Brocalello, 

Wiih ovcllalcd. Orchio dipaioue. 

e. With dotted. 

4 . With powdered . M anno pol \ eroso. 
yi. With while. African. 

A. With black. Canary. 

/ 4 . With yellow. Porta Santa, 

V. With purplish. Lesbian. 

With green. Lacedemonian. 

Forms stratarial mountains in almost every 
pan of the globe, exhibiting innumerable va- 
rieties of colour and depictnient; is more or 
less loaded with petrificatlons, particularly of 
the testaceous kind ; burns into a very gocxl 
lime, and is chiefly used in .scul^^ture, and 
costly buildings. • 

13. M. vulgafum. Common or compact 
limestone, Sufopaque, conqiacb of a splintery 
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teroiving an indifferent |x>1isb, or 
none, of a vile colour. Found in vast mouii- 
Ijiitious inasbes^ souietimes in rounded tumps, 
as at Abcriliaw in Glamorganshire, sometimes 
m the beach in the fbrn) of shingles; colour 
gr(^>isli, blucish, blackish, cream-colour, flesh- 
colour, yellowish, inierniingled; differs from 
* |)ro|x:r finable only in colour and polish, and is 
ibe niaivridl used lor burning into lime. 

. 14. M. fissile. Fissile limestone. Comuact 
limestone^ Opaque, cnnipact, conqxiseu of 
thinner strata. Found in , various i)art8 of 
tlritaiii, Sweden, and on hlount Calpi near 
Cribraltnr, blue, grey, or brown, soinctinies of 
two colours with alieriiate white, reddish- 
brown, CTy» bl?ick, or greenish, ft^ers^ • 

MAHMORA, a river of £uropean Tiukey, 
which runs into the Stiimon, six miles N.W. 
Emboli, in the province of Macerlonta. 

Mar MOR A, a town oi FurojKan Turkey, in 
the province of Macedonia : thirty-four miles 
]£.N.K. Saloniki. 

Ma r mou a , an island in the Straits of Con- 
stantinople, or tJic Sea of Marmora, about leu 
miles long, and three wide: it contains a town 
of the same name, and a few villages ; most of 
the inhabitants arc Greek Christians. Lon* 
4ii. 20 IL Lat. 40. N. 

jMakmoka. or White sea, a gulf be- 
tween the Straits of Conslaiitinoplc and the 
^itruiis of Oallijuili, so called. It i.s about thirty 
leagues in leiigih froiti east to west, and thirteen 
brcMid from n<irih to souUi : it lakes the name of 
Marmora Ooiu the island so called. This was 
the auetent ProjxuUis. 

M AllMOIlATlON. s, {marm<ir, Lat.) In- 
ernstation with marble. , 

M AUMO'HLAN. a, (.marmurcus, Latin.) 
Made id' iriorhlc. 

MARMOUK^A, a country of Africa, and- 
r'xitly inliabited by the Libyans. ]l was Imund- 
«d on the cast by F-g}'pt, on the west liy Cyre- 
naica, on the .south by Sahara, or the desert of 
Libya Interior, and on tlie north by the Medi- 
tcrrancain j and was reckoned a of Lgypt, 
Tlicrc is no distinct history of the country. 

MAR.MOSE, in mastiolc^y. See' Di- 

DF.1. IMIIS. 

Marmot, in mastiology. See Arcto- 

MYS. 

MARNE, a deprtment of France, includ- 
ing purl of the late province of Cluimiiagne. It 
takes its name from a river which rises near 
A^angres, and flowing N.W« joins the Seine, a 
little above Paris. Rheiins is the archiepiscopal 
see, but Chalons is the capital. 

Marke (Up|)cr), a department of France, 
including part of the late province of Cham- 
pagne. Chauniont is the capital. 

Marne, a town of Persia, in the province 
ofChorasan, StX) miles N. of Herat. 

MARNHULL, a village in Dorsetshire, on 
ahe Stour, five miles S.W. of Shaftsbury. The 
church is an ancient lofty building; the tower 
of which fell in I? 10, in time of divine service, 
blit waf ban^snipely rebuilt. 

MARO, a town of Italy, on the coast of 
G noa, ill a valley of tlie same xmne, eight 
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Kilts N.Wi of Onoalia, and 48 W.S.W.wf 
Genoa. l.on. 7. 41 E. Lat, 44. 56 N. 

MAROGNA, a town of Romania, with a 
Greek archbishoi/s see, seatwl near the Medi- 
terranean, 70 miles S.W. of Adriauoplc. Lom 
S5. 4IE. LaU 40.59N. 

MARONU'ES, ill ecclesiastical history, R 
sect of Eastern Christians, who follow the Sy- 
rian rite, and are sul^ect to the pope; their 
principal habitation being on mount Libanus. 

Mosheim informs us, that the doctrine of the 
Monothelitcs, condemned and exploiled by the 
council of Constantinople, found a place of re- 
fimc among the Mardaites, a people who in- 
b^tfd the mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, 
^na-wlip, sibout the conclusion bf the seventh 
century, were called Maronites, after Maro, 
their first bishop; a name which they still re- 
tain. 

Faustus Nairon, aMaronite, settled at Rome, 
has published an axiology for Maron, and the 
rest of his nation. His tenet is, that they really 
took their name from the Maron, who lived 
about the year 400, and of whom mention is 
made in Chrysostom, 1 heodoret, and the Me- 
nologium of the Greeks. He adds, that the 
disciples of this Maron spread themselves 
throughout all Syria; that they built several 
monasteries, and, among others, one that bore 
the name of their leader; that all the Sy- 
rians, who were not tainted with heresy, took 
refuge among them ; and that, for this reason, 
tht: heretics of those times called them Maro- 
nites. 

Mosheim observes, that the subjection of the 
Maroniies to the spiritual jurisdiction of tlie 
Roman pontiff* was agreed to with this express 
condition, that neither the ]x>pcs nor their emis- 
saries should pretend to change or abolish any 
thing that related to the ancient rites, moral 
precepts, or religious opinions of this people* 
rhcatlachmeiilof the Maronites to the church 
of Rome was always merely interested ami never 
warm. Indeed it is certain that there are Maro- 
nites in Syria, who still behold the church of 
Rome with the greatest aversion and abhor- 
rence; nay, what ts still more remarkable, great 
numbers of that nation residing in Italy, even 
under the eye of the pontiff, opfiosed his au- 
thority during the last century, and threw the 
court of Rome into great perplexity. One body 
of these non-conforming Maronites retired into 
the vallies of Pied moat, where they joined the 
Waldenses ; another, above above six hundred 
in number, with a bishop, and several ecclesias- 
tics at their head, fled into Corsica, and im- 
plored the protection of the republic of Genoa, 
against the inquisitors. 

The Maronites have a patriarch, who resides 
in the monastery of Cannubin, on mount Li- 
banus, and assumes the title of patriarch of 
Antioch, and the name of Peter, as if he seem- 
ed desirous of being considered as the successor 
of that apostle. He is elected by the clergy and 
the people, according to the ancient custom; 
hut, since their reunion with :he church of 
Rome, he is obliged to have a bull of confirma- 
tion from the pope. He keeps a perpetual 
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ce1ibacy» aS well as the rest of the bishops his 
siiHVagans : as to the rest of the ecclesiastics, 
they arc allowed to marry before ordination ; 
and yet the monastic life is in ^reat esteem 
among them. Their moiikii arc of the order of 
St, Antony, and live in the most obscure place i 
in the mountains, far from the commerce of 
the world . 

As to their faith, they agree in the main with 
the rest of the Ivastern church. Their priests 
do not say mass singly; i)ut all say it together, 
standing round the alUir. They coiniminica^e 
in unleavened bread; and tlie laity have hitherto 
partaken in both kinds, though the practice of 
communicating in one has of late Ikco gelling 
footing,' having been introduced by litile and 
little. In Lent they eat nothing, iinlchs it he 
two or three hours before sun-rising: their 
Other faslinss are very numerous. 

To MAROON, to put one or more sailors 
ashore upon a desolate island, under pretence 
of their having committed some great crime. 
This detestable exjiedient has been repeatedly 
practised by some inlmnian commanders of 
merchant-ships, particularly in the West 
Indies. 

MAROT (Clement), the best French poet 
of his time, was born at (>ahors in 14().‘>, and 
was the son of John Marot, valet de ebamhre 
to Francis I. and poet to queen Anne of Rrit- 
taiiy. He eiijoye<I his father’s place of valet dc 
chambre to Francis 1. and was page to Margaret 
of France, wife to the duke of Alcn9on. In 
he followed that prince into Italy, and 
was wounded and taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pavia ; hut at his return to Paris was accused 
of heresy, and thrown into prison, from whence 
he was delivered by the protection of king 
Francis I. He at length retired to the queen 
of Navarre, then to the duchess of Ferrara, and 
in 163(i returned to Paris : hut declaring openly 
for the Calvinists, he was obliged to fly to 
Geneva ; which he at length left, and, retiring 
to Piedmont, died at Turin in 1544, aged 50. 
His verses are agreeably filled with natunil 
beauties. La Fontaine acknowledged himself 
liis disciple, and contributed greatly to restore 
to vogue the works of this ancient poet. Marot, 
besides his other works, has translated part of 
the Psalms into verse, which was continued 
by Beza, and are still sung in the Protestant 
churches abroad. Michael Marot, his son, 
was also the author of some verses; but they 
arc not comparable to those of John, and much 
less to those ofClement Marot. — ^^I’lic works of 
the three Marots were collected and printed to- 
gether at the Hague in 1731, in 3 vols. 4to. and 
in () vols. 1 2mo. 

MAROTIlill, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Lower Rhine, with a lute Bene- 
dictine abb^, 18 miles N.W. of Strasburg. 
Lon. 7. 33 E. Lat. 48. 38 N. 

MARPACH, a town of Suabia, in the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, situate on the Nccker, 
cight'miles N.N.E. of Stutgard, and 30 E.N.E. 
ofWildbad. Lon. 9. 7 H. l,at. 48. 51 N. 

MARPESIA, ill fabulous history, a cele- 
brate queen of the Amazons^ who waged a 
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successful war against the inhabitants of mount 
Caucasus. The mountain was called Marpe.sina 
Mnns, from its feiiude conqueror. 

M AUPESSA, in fabulous history, a daughter 
of the Kvenus, who married Idas, by whom 
she had Cleopatra, the wife of Meleager. Mar- 
pessa was tenderly luvi-d by her hii.^band, and 
when Apollo endeavoured to carry her away, 
Idas followed her ravishcr with a how and ar- 
rows, resolved on revenge. Apollo and Idas 
were separated by Jufiiter, who permiutd Mar- 
pcssa to go with that of the two lovers whom 
hhe most approved of. She returned to her 
husband. 

MARPRSUS, a mountain of Paros, abound- 
ing ill white marble, whence Marpesia cautes, 
Tlie f] Harries are still seen hy modern travellers. 

MARPURG, a strong lowii of Germany, 
ill the landgravate of Hesse C'assel, with a uni- 
versity, a castle, and a palace. It is seated on 
the I^ihn, 15 mi lei S. of Waldeck, and 47 S.W. 
of Cassel. Lon. c). 0 Iv Lat, 50. 35 N. 

MARQUaRO (Freher), an emiiuMit Ger- 
man civilian, born at Augsburg in 1505. Ho 
studied at Bourges under the learned Cujns, and 
acquired great skill in polite literature, and tti 
the laws. At his return to Germany, he be- 
came counsellor to the elector Palatine, and pro- 
fessor of law at Heidelberg; and was after- 
wards sent by the elector Frederick IV. as his 
minister, into Poland, to Mentz, and several 
other courts. He died at Heidell)erg in I()I4. 
He wrote many works which arc esteemed ; 
the principal of which are, 1. Dc re morn taria 
veleruiii Romanorum, et hodierni apud Ger- 
inanos imperii. 2. Rerum Holiemicarmii scrip- 
tores. 3. Reriim Germanicarum scriptures. 4. 
Corpus historiac Franciai, &c. 

MARyUK, or Letters of marque, in 
military alFairs, are letters of reprisal, granting 
the subjects of one prince or state liberty to make 
reprisals on those of another. — ^They are so call- 
ed from the German tnarckr, limit, frontier; 
as being •• jus conccssnm in alieriiis principis 
iTiarckas sen limites tran^euiKli, sibique jus fa- 
ciendi us being a right of passing the liinitik 
or frontiers of another prince, and doing one’® 
self justice. 

Letters of marque, among us, are extraordi- 
nary commissions granted by authority for re- 
paration to merchants taken and despoiled by 
strangers at sea; and reprisals is only the re- 
taking, or taking of one tiling for another. The 
form in these cases is, the sufferer must first 
apply to the lord privy-seal, and lie shall make 
out letters of request under the privy-seal; 
and if, after such request of satisfaction made, 
the parly required do not, within convenient 
time, make due satisfaction or rcstituiioii to the 
party grieved, the Jord-chancellor shall make 
him out letters of marque under the great seal ; 
and by virtue of these be may attack and seize 
the property of the amressor nation, without 
hazard of being condemned as a robber or 
pirate. « 

MARQUESAS, a group of islandl in the 
S. Pacific Ocean, of which the most consider- 
able are, St, Christina and St. Pedro. Captaiu 
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Cooke, in hifi second voyage, lay some time at 
the first of these, which is situate in Ion. 13(). 
9 W. und lat. Q. 55 S. It is high and steep, 
but has many vallies, which widen towards the 
sea, and are covered with fine forests to the 
summits of the interior mountains. The pro- 
ducts of these and the other islands arc bread- 
fruit, bananas, ]jlantains, cocoa-nuts, scarlet- 
beaus, paper-mulberries (of the bark of which 
their cloth is made), casuarinas, with other 
tropical plants and trees, and hogs and fowls. 
The nati\cs are well made, strong, and active; 
of a tawny complexion, but look almost black, 
Jw being punctured over the whole body. 
They go almost nakeil, having only a small 
piece of cloth, perfeclly rciernhling tliat made 
tjy the people ofOtaheife, lonnd their waist and 
loins. Their heard and hair arc of a fine jet 
black, like those of the oiluT natives of the 
torrid zone. Their arms are clubs and spears, 
and their government, like that of lUe Society 
Islands, monarchical. The drink of the Mar- 
rjuesans Li water only, cocoa-nuts being rather 
scarce. Their music, musical instruments, 
dances, and canoes, very much resemble those 
of Otaheite. In short, the iiiliabitaiits of the 
Man|uesas, Society and Friendly Islands, Faster 
Island, and New Zealand, seem to have all the 
same origin ; their language, manners, customs, 
&c. bearing a great afhniiy in many respects. 

MARQUinilY, in-laid work ; a curious 
kind of work, composed of pieces of hard fine 
wood of dincretit colours, fastened, in thin 
slices, on a ground, and sometimes enriched 
with other matters, as tortoise-shell, ivory, tin, 
and brass. There is another kind of marquetry 
made, instead of wood, of glasses of various co- 
lours ; and a third, whtre nothing but precious 
stones and the rich(;sL marbles are used : but 
these are more propeily called mosaic- work. 
See Mosaic. 

The art of inlaying is very ancient; and is 
supposed to have passed from the east to the 
west, as one of the spoils brought by the Ho- 
mans from Asia. Indeed it was then but a 
simple thing ; nor did it arrive at any tolerable 

f erfection till the 15Lh century' among the 
talians ; it seems, however, to ha>e arrived at 
its height in the lytli century among the 
French. 

Till John of Wrona, a coteraporary with 
Ilaphacl, the finest works of this kind were only 
black and white, which at-c what we now call 
inorescos: but that religious, who had a genius 
for painting, stained his woods with dyes or 
boiled oils, which penetrated them. Hut he 
went no farther than the representing buildings 
and perspectives, which require no great variety 
of colours. Those who succeeded him not 
only improved on the invention of dyeing the 
woods, by a secret which they found of burning 
them without consuming, which served ex- 
ceedingly well for the shadows ; but had also 
the advantage of a number of fine new woods 
of natu^allv bright colours, by the discovery of 
America. With these assistances the art is now 
capable of imitating any thing; whence some 
call it the art of painting m wood. 
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The ground whereon the pieces are to be 
ranged and glued is ordinarily of oak or fir well 
dried; and, to prevent warping, is com|JOsed 
of several pieces glued together. The wood to 
be used, being reduced into leaves, of the thick- 
ness of a line, is either stained with some co- 
lour, nr made black for shadow ; which some 
effect by putting it in sand extremely heated 
over the fire, others by steeping it in lime- 
water and sublimate, and others m oil of sul- 
phur. .Thus coloured, the contours of the 
piece are formed according to the parts of the 
design they arc t(» represent. 

llie leaves to be formed, of which there arc 
frequently three, four, or more joined together, 
are, after they liave been glued on the outer- 
most part of tne design, wliosc profile ihey are 
to follow, put within ibc chaps of the vice; 
then the workman pressing the treddle, and 
thus holding fast the piece, with his saw runs 
over all the outlines of his design. By thus 
joining or forming three or four pieces together, 
not only time is saved, but also the matter is 
the better enabled to sustain the effort of the 
saw, which, how fine soever it may be, and 
how slightly soever it may be cnnclueted by the 
workman, except this precaution were taken, 
would be apt to raise splinters, and ruin the 
beauty of the work. All the pieces having 
been thus formed by the saw, and marked, in 
order to their being known again, each is 
veneered, or fiistcned in its place, on I lie com- 
mon ground, with the best English glue ; and 
this being done, the whole is set in a press to 
dry, planed over and polished with the skin of 
the sea-dog, wax, and shave-grass, as in simple 
venceriug, and the fine brandies and more deli- 
cate parts of the figures are touched up and 
finished with a graver. 

MAHQUIS, a title of honour, next in 
dignity to that of duke, first given to those who 
commanded the marclies, that is, the borders 
and frontiers of countries. Marqiiisses were 
not known in England till king Richard II. in 
the year 1337, created his great favourite, 
Robert Vcrc, the earl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin; since which time there have been 
many creations of this sort, though at presemt 
there are twelve English, two Scotch, and nine 
Irish marquisses. The inaiiuer of creating a 
marquis differs in nothing from that of a duke, 
except the difference of the titles, aiicl the mar- 
quis’s being conducted by a marquis and an 
earl, while a duke is led by a duke and a mar- 
quis: he is also girt with a sword, has a gold 
verge put into his hand, and his robe or mantle 
is the same as those of a duke, with only this 
difference, that a duke’s mai^tlc has four guards 
of ermine, and a marquis’s only three and a 
half. The title gi\cn him in tlie style of the 
heralds, is most noble and potent prince. His 
cap is the same as a duke's, and tne difference 
between their coronets consists in the duke's 
being adorned with only flowers or leaves, 
while the marquis’s has flowers and pyramids 
with pearls on them intermixed, to shew 
that hu is a degree between a duke and an 
earl. 
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MA'RQUISATE. (marquisat, French.) 
The st-niory of a marquis. 

MATIKER. 8. (from mar.) One who spoils 
or hurtii any thing {Ascham). 

MA'RRIAGL. s» (.manage, French^ 1. 
The act of uniting a man or woman for life 
{Taylor). 2. State of perpetual union. 

Marriage, a cnntract, both ci\!l and re« 
ligious, between a man and a woman, by 
wfiich they engage iolivc together in mutual !o\ c 
and friendship for the ennsof pTOcreaiion, 6ic. 

Marriage is part of the Jaw of r.aiions, and is 
in use among all people. The Romanists ac- 
count it a sacrament. The woman with all 
her moveable goods, immediately upon marri. 
age, passes wholly in potesfa'em viii, into the 
power and clis|)Osal of the husband. 

The first inhabitants of Greece lived together 
without marriage. Cecropp,king of Athens, is 
said to ha>c been the first utithor of this honour- 
able institution among iliut people. After the 
commonwealths of Greece were settled, marri- 
age was very much encouraged by their laws, 
and the abstaining from it was discountenanced 
and in many places punished. ThcLaccdetnoni* 
ans were very remarkable for their severity to- 
wards those who deferred marriage beyond a 
limited time, as well as to those who wholly 
abstained from it. The Athenians had an ex- 
press law, that all coininandi r.s, orators, and 
ersons intrusted with any public afluir, should 
e married men. Polygamy was not commonly 
tolerated in Greece. I'lie time of marriage was 
not the same in all places. 'Phe Spartans were 
not permitted to marry till they arrived at their 
full strength; the reason assigned for which 
custom by Lyciirgus was, that the Spartan 
children might be strong and \ig(irous: and 
the Athenian laws are said to have once order- 
ed, that men should not marry till 35 years o 
age. The season of the year which tliey pre- 
ferred for this purpose was the winter, and par- 
ticularly the month of January, called Ga- 
mclion. The Greeks thought it scandalous to 
contract marriage within certain degrees of con- 
sanguinity; whilst most of the barbarous na- 
tions allowed incestuous mixtures. 

Most of the Grecian states, especially such 
as made any figure, required their citizens 
should match with none but citizens, and the 
children were not allowed to marry without the 
consent of their parents. The usual ceremonies 
111 promising fidelity was kissing each other, or 
, giving their right hands, which was a general 
form of ratifying all agreements. Before tlie 
marriage could be solemnized, the gods were to 
be consulted, and their assistance implored by 
prayers and sacrifices, which were offered to 
some of the deities that superintended these af- 
fairs, by the parents, or nearest relations of the 
persons to be married. When the victim was 
opened, the gall was taken out and thrown be- 
hind the altar, as being the scat of anger and 
malice, and th< re fore the aversion of all the 
deitie ^ who had the care of love, as well as those 
who became their votaries. For the particu- 
larities relatin']; to the bride and bridegroom, 
aftBRjaEand Bridegroom. 
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The ceremonies of the Spartan marriam 
being dnicicLii from all others, deserve to Dc 
mentioned at length, as related by Pliitairch, 

“ When the Spanans had a mind to marry, 
their courtship was >< sort of rape upon thir per- 
sons they hd* a fancy for; and those they chose 
not tender and lialb children, hut in the Hower 
of their age, and full ripe fora husband. Mut- 
ters being agreed between tliem, the vv/x'pfu'rpja, 
or woman that contrived and managed the 
plot, shaved off . he bride’s hair close to her skin, 
drcased her up in man*s cloihp^ and lelt her 
upon a mattress : this dnur, tlie bridegroom 
entered in his common clothes, sober and coiiv- 
posed, as having .supped at hi'« ordinary in the 
commop hall, and stole m privately us he c^niltl 
into the room wlicre tiu' bride lav. nnli<*d.her 
virgin girdle, vviien. .m/io (wxhv, is to dedo.ver, 
and took her into ins embraces, llaxing stay- 
ed a short time with her, hg returned to lii» 
comrades, with whom he continuerl to speitd 
his life, remaining with them as well by night 
as by day, unless vihcn he stole a short visit to 
his bride; and that could not be cUnic without 
a groat deal of circinnspi ction, and fear of be- 
ing discovered. Nor was she wanting (as may 
be supposed) on her part, to lue her wit in 
watching the most favoiUiible opportiiiiilie? for 
their meeting, and miikins appointments when 
company was out of the n ay. In this manner 
they lived a long time, insomuch that they fre- 
quently had children by their w ties Im fore they 
saw their faces by dav-Hsht. I'lie interview 
being thus di(lic>di and rare, sen ed not only 
for a continual excreisc of their temperance, 
and furthered very innch ihe ends and inten- 
tions of marriage, but was a means to keep 
their nassion still alive, which flags and decays, 
and ilie.s at last by too easy access, and long 
c^mtinuance with tnehelovcrl object." Putter^ 
Archil**)], book iv. c. xi. p 2p6, seq. 

Tile Hoiiuiiis, as well as the Greeks, disallow'- 
cd of polygamy. A Roman might not marry 
any woman who was not a Roman. Among 
Ihe Romans, the kalends, nones, and ides of 
every month, were deemed unlucky for jjie 
celebration nf marriage, as w'as also the feast of 
the parentalia, and the whole month of May. 
'file most happy season in every respect was 
that which followed the ides of June. 

The Roman laws ^.peuk of second marriages 
in very hard and odious terms: Matrejam 8e~ 
cundis nitptiis J'unestuta, L. iii. C. dc sec, 
niiptiis. By these laws it w^as enacted, that the 
effects of the husband or wife deceased should 
pass over to the children, if the sun ivor should 
marry a second time. By the law IJac edictali. 
Cod. dc sec. niipt. the survivor, upon marrying 
a second lime, could not give the person he 
married a portion more than equal to that of 
each of the children. In the primitive church, 
tlie respect to chastity was carried so high, that 
a second marriage was accounted no other than 
a lawful whorraom, or a species of higamy; 
and there are some ancient canons, whi^ for- 
bid the ecclesiastics from being present at se- 
cond marriage^i. 

Marriage, by the Mosaic law, was subject to 
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several restrictions; thus by Levit. chap, xviii. 
ver. 1(). a man was forbid to marry hb brother’s 
ividow^ unless he died without issue; in which 
case, it became enjoined as a duty. So it was 
forbid to marry his wiic’s sister, while she was 
living, ver. 18., which was not •forbidden before 
the law, as appears from the instance of Jacob. 

• The ancient Homan law is silent on this 
head; and Papiniaa is the first who mentions 
it, on occasion of the marriage of C'uracalla. 
Th<" lawyers who came after him stretched the 
hi»nds of ailinily so far, that they placed adop- 
tion on ihe same footing with niiturv.% 

Ailinily, according to the modern canon ista, 
renders marriage unlawful to the fourth genera- 
tion, inclusive; but this is to be uuderstood of 
direct allinity, and not ol that which is secon- 
dary ^r collaiiral. nici a^inis^ non est 

({ffinis mens. It is further to be observed that 
this i[ii)x*dimcnt of iiKiniage does not only fol- 
low an allinity contracted by lawful inatrimoii), 
but also that contrac ud by a criminal coiii- 
niercc; w.tli this dilUveiitc, thai this last does 
not extend beyond the second generation; 
whereas the oiher, as has been observed, 
reaclu’s to tbe fourih. 

ill Gejiiiaiiy, they have a kind of marriage 
ca.lcd morganatic, wlicreiii a mao of quality 
contructnig wiih u woniun of iiifcrior rank, he 
gives her the left hand in lien of the right; and 
MipuUues ill the contract, that the wife shall 
coniiinie in her former rank or condition, and 
that the eliildreii born of tliein shall be of the 
"ill me ; so that they becoino liastards as to mat- 
ters ol inhcritaiiee, though they are legitimate 
ill elfect. Ttiey cannot bear tlie name or arms 
of tlie family. , 

None but prince*., and great lords of (ier- 
jiiany, are allowed tliis kind of marriage. ’|'hc 
iiiiiversiiies of Leipsic und Jena have declared 
against the valulity of such coiiirarts; nmin- 
taiiiing, that they cannot prejndice the cliiklren, 
especially when tiie eniperor’s consent inter- 
venes in the marriage. 

The Turks have three kinds of marriages, and 
three sorts of wives; lcgitimjU‘,wives in kebin, 
apd slaves. They marry the first, lure the se- 
cond, and buy the third. 

The people in Java marry and have children 
at nine or ten years (dd, and the women leave 
child-bearing before they are thirty; and at 
'ronniiin there arc wotneu common to any that 
will hire them, at eight nr nine years of age. 

Among all the savage iiatioivs, whether in 
Asia, Africa, or America, the wife is commoii- 
]f bouglit hy the hiishand from her father, or 
tho!^e other relations who have an authority 
over her; and the conclusion of a bargain for 
this purpose, together with the payment of the 
juice, has, therefore, become the usual form or 
soleiiinitv in the celebration of their marriages. 
The Hebrews also purchased their wives, by 
paying dowm a competent dowry for them ; and 
Aristotle makes it one argument to prove that 
the ancient Grecians were an uncivilized peo- 
ple, bectnise ifiey used to buy their wives ; and 
in proportion as they laid aside their barbarous 
manners, they left ufT tliis practice. 
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Taking marriage in the light of a civif con- 
tract, the law treats it as it docs all other con- 
tracts: allowing it to be good and valid in aJJ 
cases where the parlies, at the time of making 
it, were in the first place willing to contract ; 
secondly, able to contract ; und lastly, actually 
did contract, in the proper forms and selemni- 
tics required by law. 

Hy several statutes, a penalty of tOOU is in- 
flicted for marrying any persons without banns 
or licence ; but by 2t) George II. c. 33, if any 
person shall solemnize matrimony without 
oanns or licence, obtained from some persons 
having authority to grant the same, or in any 
other place than u church or cliapel where 
banns have been ur*nally published, unless by 
special licence from the archbishop of Canter- 
bury.bc shall be guilty of felony , and transported 
for fourteen years, and the marriagcshall be void. 
Marriages according to the laws of any other 
country arc valid in England, if duly solemniz- 
ed in another country, as marriages in Scotland 
are; hut by 2ii George II. c. 33, s. 11, marri- 
ages by licence, where the jiarties are not 
twenty-one, must not be without consent of 
the father or guardian of the party. If the 
guardian or moiltcr is beyond sea. or insane, tho 
chancclior will proceed upon relation in their 
stead. Oucstion> have lately arisen, whether 
tins act applies to illegitimale children, und the 
civilians have held that it dues. Marriages can- 
not be !>olcmni/.td between persons within the 
Lcviticul degrees, but if solemnized, tliey are 
not void till after sentence of the proper court. 
Promises of marriage, and pre-contracts, do not 
prevent the parties from lawfully niarryiiip; 
other persons : but an action lies lor u brcacli 
of the contract. Marriage broUage bonds are 
void in equity, and all contracts in restraint of 
marriage generally are void ; but contracts and 
legacies, upon condition not to marry any par- 
ticular person, or wiihout proper consent, arc 
allowed, though if there is not j dcvibc over the 
legacy is vested neveribcleas. 'I'n marry a wo- 
luau an heiress forcibly, is a capital felony by 
3 Henry VTl. c. 2, and Ji) Klizabclh, c. f). 

A wife cannot leave her husband, if she 
dope from him, she loses her dower, unless 
she returns and h reconciled. An action ol* 
trespass lies for taking awaj a wifo, with the 
goods of her hnsb.iml, and also for criminal 
conversation with the wile of any one. 

if a man ill u-^e and turn bis wile away, she 
has credit for necessaries wherwer sbcg(»cs,aTid 
he is obliged to pay her debu ; but it is oiher- 
wdse if she elopes oi commits adultery. A mat- 
ried woman cnntiot be sued for her own debts, 
altliougli she has a separate luaiiilenancc. 

Divorces are of two kinds, absolute, and from 
bed and board. I'he former can only be by act 
of parlianieiit, unless it is for some original de- 
fect in the marriage ; the latter is allowed ou 
account of ill-treatment, &:c., and then the wife 
lias alimony or inainteiiaiicc allowed her. 

For the proportions which marriages bear to 
hirllis, and births to burials, in several parts of 
Huiope, Mr. Dcrham givc’i us lli»i following 
tabic , 
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Names of Places. 


England in general 
London ..... 

Hnntsliire, from 15()() to 1 6.38 
Tiverton in Devonshire, from to lOv)!- 
Craiibrook in Kent, from IsOo to lt)4y 
Aynho in Northamptonshire, for 1 18 years 
Dpitiins Let in Ps^e\, for KKl years 
Frankfort on the Maine, in 
Old, Middle, and Lower ^VFarl., i.» 10t)8 
Dominions ol the Kloelor ot I Iraiidenhnr-, 
Hreshaw in Silesia, from UiR? 

I'aris, ni 16*70, I(>7J, 


in lOijS 


Marriages to 
Births, as 


Births to Bu- 
rials, as 
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It would hence r.]>|)ear, and indeed is pretty Dr. Pilce observes, »bal the births at Paris are 
universally admitted, that marriages t!o, one ai r*, c fuiir times the uvddings ; aiul therefore 
with anotlicr, each produce aboLiry*c •?• births, it n.?) scciii, that iij the iijoat healthy country 
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tkitiiailons, every wedding produces above four 
(diildren 9 and though this be the case in Puris* 
for reasons which he has given, he has ol>- 
sen'cd nothing like it in any ether great town, 
lie adds. that tVoinJcoin paring the birUisandwed- 
ding'i in countries and towns where registers of 
them have been kept, it appears, that in the 
former, marriages one with another seldom 
produce less than four children each ; gene- 
rally between four and live, and someiimes 
above five ; but in uuvns seldom above four, 
generally between three and four, and souie- 
times under tiirec. It is necessary to be ob- 
served here, tliai though the pro))orii()n of an- 
nual births to weddings has been cunodered as 
‘giving the true number of children derived 
from each inarriagc, taking all marriages one 
with another ; yet this is only true, when, for 
many years, the births and burials haxe kept 
nearly equal. Where there is an excess c>f tlie 
births, occa'-ioning an increase, the proportion 
of annual binh-i to weddings iiiust be less 
than the proportion of children derived from 
each marriage j and the contrary must take 
place where there is a decrease. Mr. Kersse- 
booiii from his obscn’atiuiis, estimates the du- 
ration of tnnniagrs, one with another, as in 
tlie following table; 

Those whose ages, taken together, make 


40 Ii\e 

to< ether between 24 and 

26 years. 

.'lO 

22 

23 

()0 

2 ;; 

21 

70 

19 

20 

80 

17 

18 

<)0 

14 

16 

too 

12 

13 


Phil. Trans. No. 40^. sect, iii, p. 3If). * 

Dr. 1*1 icc has shewn, that on De Moivre’s 
hypotlic^i', or that the proliabilitics of lift- 
decrease uniformly (sec ('OM clement of 
LfFE), the duration of survivorship is equal 
to the duration of marriage, when the ages 
are equal ; or, in otlier wmrds, that the expect- 
ation ol two joint lives, llie ages being equal, 
is the same with the expectation of survivor- 
ship ; and, consequently, the number of sur- 
vivors, or (which IS the same, supposing no 
second marriages) of widows and widowers alive 
together, which will arise from any given set 
of such marriages constantly kept up, wilt be 
equal to the whole ntimbcr of marriages, or 
half of them (the number of widows in parti- 
<-ular) equal to half the number of marriages. 
Thus, the expectation of two joint lives, both 
♦ 0 , is the third of 4(> years, or their compic- 
iiient, i. e. bO years and 4 months; and this 
is also the expectation of the survivor. That 
is, supposing a set of marriages between per- 
sons all 40, they will, one with another, last 
just this time, and the survivors will last the 
same time. In adding together the years 
which any great number of such marriages, 
mid their survivorships, have lasted, the sums 
would be found to ne equal. It is observed 
farlh|»r, that if the number expressing the ex- 
pectation of single or joint lives, multiplied by 
the number of single or joint lives whose ex- 
pectation it i.s, be added annually to a society 
-jf town, the sum gives the whole number liv- 
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ing together, to which such an annual aJdi* 
lion w^juld in time grow: thus, since I 9 , or 
the thini of 57 , is the expectation of two joint 
lives, whose common age is 29 , or couiinoii 
complcmi nt HJ, twenty marriages every year 
between persons of this age would, in nfty- 
seven years, grow to 90 limes I 9 , nr 380 mar- 
riages always existing together. The number 
of survivors also arising from these marnugeB^ 
and always living togetner, would, in twice 67 
years, increase to the same number. Moreover, 
the particular pro|)uninn that becomes extinct 
every year, out ot the whole number constant- 
ly existing together of single or joint lives, 
must, wherever this number undergoes no va- 
riation, be exactly the same with the expecta- 
tion of those lives, at the time when their ex- 
istence commenced. Thus, if it were found 
that a nineteenth part of all the marriages 
among any body of men, whose numbers do 
not vary, are dissolved every year by the deaths 
of either the husband or wife, it would appear 
that 19 was, at the time they were contracted, 
the expectation of these marriages. Dr. Price 
observes, that the annual average of weddings 
among the ministers and professors in Scot- 
land for twenty-seven years w.is about thirty- 
one ; and the average of married persons for 
seven I een years, ending in I7b‘7, had been 667 , 
This number, divided by3l, gives Sljt ilie ex- 
pectation of marriage among them, which, he 
says, is above years more than the expectation 
of marriage would be by Dr. Halley's table, nn 
the supposition that all first, scconcl, and third 
marriages may be justly considereil as com- 
mencing, one with another, so early as the 
age of thirty ; and he has proved that the ex- 
pectalion of two equal joint li\ea is to the ex- 
pectation of a single life of the same age as 2 
to 3, consequently, the cxpectalion of a single 
life at 30, among the ministers in Scotland, 
cannot be Icvss than If we suppose the 

mean ages of all who marry annually to be 33 
and 25, the expectation of every marriage 
would be 19 years; or one with another they 
would be all extinct in 1 9 years; the mar- 
riages which continue beyond this term, 
though fewer in number, enjoying among 
them just as much more duration as those that 
fall short of it enjoy less. But it appears from 
the observations and tables of Mr. Miiret, that, 
in the district of Vaud (dividing half the num- 
ber of married persons, viz. 38.328, by the 
annual medium of weddings, viz. 808) the 
expectation of marriage is only 23; years : so 
much higher are the probabilities of life in the 
country than in towns, or than they ought to 
be, according to De Moivre's hypothesis. 
Price’s Obs. &c. SeeExrRCT ATioN of life. 
Life-annuities, and Survi vokship. 

MA'RRI AGE ABLE. a. (from marriap^e), 

1 . Fit for wedlock; of age to be married. 

2 , Capable of union {Milton), 

MA'RRI ED. a, (from maTry), (Conjugal ; 
ccTinubial (Diydew). 

MARROW. The concrete oily matter se- 
creted into the l^ony cells and canals of ani- 
mals ; as isuet is that which is secreted into the 
cc Is of the rrllular membrane about the kid- 
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Aeys, and other abdominal viscera of the herbi- 
vorous and fru^ivoroui tribes ; and spertnaceii 
that secreted in the cranium of the cachalot 
or physeier macrocepbalus. The marrow of 
the ox, on (listillafion, affords similar products 
to suet, except that there passes first into the 
receiter a white suet resembling the butter of 
wax. It affords an insipid water, much oil, 
the greater part of which again becomes fixed, 
and a Utile phlegm : an acid is hence also ob- 
tained. 

Marrow (Spinal). See Medulla- 

Marrow. Midulla. Ill botany, the pilh 
of a vegetable. The inner a esicular hnbbtancc, 
or that which clothes the inner surface of a 
hollow trunk, cunsisting chicHy of air-vessels ; 
but formerly supposed by lanneu^ to have 
a near reseaiblancc to (lie medulla spinaliHof 
animals, on which account ne thus named it. 
its place, as vegetables udiunce to maturity, is 
supplied by the air-vessels of the surface oi the 
branches and leaves, and in the same propor- 
tion iibecoiiie*' gradually obliterated. 

MA'llUOVVBONE. s. and l one)^ 

1. Bone hoik'd for the marrow Q. In bur- 
lesque language, the knee? (^L'Eair.). 

Jvi A'llIiO W FAT. s . A kind of pea. 

MA'RROWLJ'kSS. a. (from marrow')^ 
Void of marrow (^Shakspearr). 

M ARRF BIUM - While horcbound. In 
botany, a genus of the class ditlyiianiia, order 
gymnospennia. Calyx salvcr-snaped, rigid, 
tenstriatej upper lip of the corol cloven, linear, 
straight. Fourteen species : chiefly natives 
of Spain and the Levant; one indigenous to 
the Cape; one common to our own country, 
Jn about half, the calyx is five- toothed, in the 
rest ten-toothed. The species of most note is 
the M .vulgare : leaves roundish- ovate, toothed, 
wriiiKled, and veined ; calyx with setaceous, 
hooked teeth. F'ound wild on our own wastes. 
The leaves have a moderately strong siiitll of 
the aromatic kind, but not agreeably so ; the 
disagrceablencss, however, diminibh<.s by dry- 
ing, and ut last is totally dissipated : llicir tasie 
is very biller, penetrating, dinusive, and dura- 
ble in the mouth. These qualities claim for 
it a medicinal character ; but it does not a|>- 
pear to be possessed of any great or peculiar 
virtue. It IS nevcnheless a Uwourite remedy 
with the cornnion people in coughs and asth- 
mas. 

Marrudium, or Marruvium, a place 
near the Liris in Italy. 

7b MA'RRY. V. a. (wiflrnT-, French.) 1. 
To join a man [and a woman {Gay), Sf. To 
dispose of in marriage {Bacon). 3. To take 
for husband or wife {Skaksprare), 

To Ma^rr Y. r. w. To Ciller into the conju- 
gal state {Shakspcarc ) . 

MARS, the god of war, was the son of Ju- 
piter and .Viino, or of Juno alone, who had 
wished to become a.niothcr without the assist- 
ance of tiie other sex, like Jupiter, who had 
produced Minerva all armed from his head, 
and she was shown a (lower by Flora in the 
^ plains near Olenu*^, whose very touch made 
women pregnant. The education of Mars 
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was entrusted by Juno to the god Priaptis, 
who instructed him in dancing and every man- 
ly exercise. His trial before the celebrated 
court of the Areopagus, according to the au- 
thority of some authors, for the murder of HaU 
lirhotius, forms an interesting epoch. Mars 
having killed Ilalhrhotius, Neptune's son, for 
having violated the chastity of his daughter, 
Alcippe, Neptune accused him before the tribu- 
nal of twelve gods,wherc he was acquitted. The 
place ill Athens where this judgment was 
pronounced has been since called a;u^ 
because it was an eminence or a rock. ; uud 
the judges fiom ilience took the name of Arco- 
pagucs. This action of Mars might very well 
indiiec the Greeks to aUributc unto him w ttal 
the most ancient .ind eastern nations had al- 
reuiiy published concerning the god of war. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, that the Sa- 
bines and the Romans gave the name of Qui- 
rinusio*h^‘ god Flnyaliuh, being in smut ck-ubt 
whether he were god Mar!> himself, or another 
god who presided over military a'lveni»'t t- 
The amours of Mars and Venus arc grejily 
celebrated. The god of war gained the atlec- 
tions of Venus, but A|>()Uo inlormcd Vulcan 
of his wifeb ilebaucbcriei>. Vulcan secretly 
laid a net arDuiul the lu d, and the two lovcis 
were exposed to the rnli''nlc of all ihe gods, 
till Neptune prevailed up n the Husband t(» 
set them at liberty. In Uic wars of Jupiter 
and the Titans, Mar.s was sciaed by Otes and 
liphiaUes, and confined for fifteen months, till 
Alercitry procured him his lilicrty. During 
the Trojan war he iraik the side of the Tro- 
jans, and defended the favourites of Venn*? 
with nncommoTi activity. His teuiplcs were 
not numerous in Greece, but in Rome he re- 
ceived unbounded honours, and the warlike 
Romans were proud of t>a)ing homage to a 
deity whom they esteemed us the patron of their 
city, and the iailier of the first of their nio- 
iiarchs. His priests, among the Romans, were 
called Salii ; they were first instituted by Nu- 
nia, and their chief oflice was to guard the sa- 
cred Ancylla, one of which, as was supposed, 
had fallen down from heaven. Mars was ge- 
nerally represented in the naked figure of an 
old man, armed with a helmet, a pike, and a 
shield. He generally rode in a chariot drawn 
by furious horses which the poets called Flight 
and Terror, 'i’he surnames of Mars are, Gra- 
divus. Mayors, Quirinus, Salisubsulus, among 
the Romans. The Greeks called him Ares, 
and he was the Camulus of the Gauls, and the 
Mamers of Carthage. Mars was the father of 
Cupid, Antcrus, and Flarmonia, by the god- 
dess Venus, lie was the reputed father of 
Romulus. He presided over gladiators, and 
was the god of hunting and of whatever exer- 
cise or amusements have something manly and 
warlike. 

Mars, in astronomy, ihe planet that re- 
volves next beyond the earth in onr system. 
For its dimensions and the elements of its or- 
bit, sec Astronomy. 

The spots on the surface of this planet were 
first observed in iGCK) by Cassini at Bologna, 
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j^vith telescope about 1 C{ feet loug ; and 
continuing to observe them for a months he 
found they came into the same situation in 
twenty-four hours and forty minutes. The 
planet was observed bv some astronomers at 
llome with longer telescopes^ but they as- 
^iied to it a rotation in thirteen hours only. 
*lnis, however^ was afterwards shewn by M. 
Cassini to have been a mistake, and to have 
arisen from their not distinguishing the oppo- 
site sides of the planet, which, it seems, have 
spots pretty much alike. He made further 
observations on the spots of this planet in 
1670, from whence he drew an additional con- 
firmaiion of the time the planet took to re- 
volve. Tlic spots were again observed 111 sub- 
sequent oppositions, pariicularjy for several 
days in 1704, by Marahli, who took notice 
tliat they were not always well defined, and 
that they not only changed their shape fre- 
quently 111 the space between two oppositions, 
but even in the space of a month. Some of 
them, however, continued of the same form 
long enough to ascertain the time of the pla- 
lei’s revolution. Among these there appeared 
that year an oblong spot, resembling one of 
the hells of Jupiter when broken* It did not 
reach quite round the body of the planet, but 
had, not far tioiii the middle of it, a small 
protuberanc'j towards the north, so well de- 
fined, that he was thereby enabled to settle the 
period of its revolution at twenty -four hours 
thirty-nine minutes, only one minute less than 
what Cassini had determined it to be. 

Besides these dark spots, former astronomers 
took notiee that a segmenlof hisglohe uhoqt the 
south poleexcvcded the rest of his disk so much 
III brightness, lliut it appeared beyond them as if 
it were the aeguicni of a larger globe. Ma- 
raldi informs us that this bright spot had been 
taken notici* of for sixty years, and was more 
periiianeiii than the other spots on the planet. 
<^ne part of it is brigtitcr than the rest, and 
the least bright part is subject to great changes, 
and has soiiieliines disappeared. 

A similar brightness about the north pole 
of Mars was also sometimes observed ; and 
these observations are now' confirmed by Dr. 
Herschel, who has viewed the planet with 
much better instruments, and much higher 
niagnifying powers than any other astronomer 
ever was in possession of. His observations 
were made with a view to determine the 
figure of the ])lanet, the position of his axis, 
&c. See Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
Jbtxiv. 

The analogy,” says Dr. Herschel, ** be- 
tween Mars and the earth is, perhaps, by 
far the greatest in the whole solar system. 
Their diurnal motion is nearly the same ; the 
obliquity of their respective ecliptics not very 
diflerent. Of all tnc superior planets, the 
distance of Mars from the sun is by far the 
nearest alike, to that of the earth ; nor will the 
length of \he Martial year appear very differ- 
ent from what we enjoy, when compared 10 
the surprising duration of the years of Jupiter, 
^atum, and the Hersche). if then wc find 


that the globe wx inhabit has its polar regioa 
frozen and covered with mountains of ice and 
snow, that only partly melt w'hen alternately 
exposed to the sun, I may well be perniitled to 
surmise, that the same caiises may probably 
have the same efi^t on the glolx* of Mars; 
that the bright jpolar s^ts are owing to the vi- 
vid reflection 01 light from frozen regions, and 
that the reduction of those spots is to be 
ascribed to their being exposed to the sun. lii 
the year 1781 the^ south polar spot wus ex- 
tremely large, which wc might well expect, 
as that pole had but lately been involved in a 
whole twclveinoiitirs darkness and absence of 
the sun but in 1783 I found it considerably 
smaller than before, and it decreased conn- 
nually from tlie SfOdi of May till at>out the 
middle of September, when it seemed to be at 
a stand. During this last period the south pole 
had already been above eight months enjoying 
the benefit of siiniiner, and still continued to 
receive the sun-beams, though, towards the 
letter end, in such an oblique direction as to 
be but little benefited by them. On the other 
hand, in the year 1781, the north polar spot 
which had been its twelvemonth in the sun- 
shine, and was hut lately returning into dark* 
ness, appeared small, though undoubtedly in- 
creasing in size. Its not being visible in the 
year 1/83 is no objection to these phenomena, 
being ow'ing to the position of the axis, by 
which it was removed out of sight. It ha** 
liecn commonly related by astronomers, that 
the atmosphere of this planet is possessed of 
such strong refractive powers as to render the 
small fixed stars near which it passes invisible* 
Dr. Smith relates an observation of Cassini, 
where a star in the water of Aquarius, at the 
distaiiL’C of six miiintes from the disk of ^Lirs, 
l>ecame so faint before its occuliaiion, that it 
could not be seen by the naked eye, nor with a 
ihree-fcet telescope. This would indicate an 
atmosphere of a very extraordinary size and den- 
sity ^ but the follovt'ing observations of Dr. 
Herschel seem to show that it is of much 
smaller dimensions* “ 1783, October 
There are two small stars preceding Mars, of 
diflerent sizes; with 46*0 they appear l>oih 
dusky red, and are pretty unequal ; with 218 
they appear considerably unequal. The di- 
stance hrom Mars of the nearest, which is also 
the largest, w’ith 227 measured 3' 2()" 20''', 
Sometime after, the same evening, the distant' 
w’as 3' H'* Mars being retrograde. Both 
of them were seen very distinctly. They were 
viewed with a new twenty-feet reflector, and 
appeared very bright. October 27tb, the smalt 
star is not quite so bright in proportion to tlu' 
large one as it was last night, being a good 
deal nearer to Mars, which is now on the side 
of the small star ; but when the planet was 
drawn aside, or out of view, it appeared as 
plainly as usual. The distance or the small 
star was 2'6"‘26'". The largest of the ivv«* 
stars (adds he) on which the above observa- 
tions were made cannot excec<l the twelfrh, 
and the smallest the thirteenth or fourteonrli 
mogniUide ; and I have no reason to sii])po>e 
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that they were any otherwise aflected by the seen and heard. The port is a basin of an 
'a|)|>roach of Man than what the bn» htness of oval form, 3480 feet long, by i^60 in its widest 
its superior light may account for. From other part, with 18 or 20 feet depth of water, and is 
phenomena it appears, however, that this pla- defended by a citadel and a fort. In IO49 the 
net is not without a considerable atmosphere ; plague raged with great violence, and with 
for besides the permanent spots on its surface, still greater in 1720, when it carried off 50,000 
I have often noticed occasional changes of par- of the inhabitants. The memory of this great 
tial bright lielts, and also once a darkish ohe calamity is preserved by two pictures, painted 
in a pretty high latitude ; and these alterations by Serre, in the hall of the town-house, in 
we can hardly ascribe to any other ciuise ihnn 17()3 Marseilles revolu!d against the French 
the variable disposition of clouds and vapours National Convention, but was very soon re- 
floating in the atmosphere of the planet.'* duced. It is 13 miles N.W. of Toulon, and 
Mars. {Mars,) A name for iron in al- 362 S. by E. of Paris. Lon. 5. 27 E- Lat. 
chemy. 4J. 18 N. 

MARSAIS (Cassar, Chesneau du), a MARSH, M a rs. Mas, arc derived from 
French crammariun, born at Marseilles in the Saxon raeppe, fen {Gibson), 

1076. He beeume a member of the congre- Marsh j. (ineppc, Saxon.) A fen; a 
gallon of the oratory, which he soon quilted, bog ; a swamp ; a watery tract of land 
and went to Paris, where he became an advo- {lirayton), 

cate, but left that profession also, and engaged Marsh, or Salt marsh, a pasture 
in the business of teaching youth. He had a found to be particularly favourable to the reco- 
share in the Encyclopedic, and died in 175f). very of sick and lame horses under certain 
His principal works are, 1. An Explanation circumstances. The experienced (vibsoii says, 
of the Doctrine of the Gallican Church, with the salt marshes along the river Thames are as 
respect to the Pretences of ihe Court of Rome, good ))asture for horses as any about London ; 
12nio.; 2. A reasonable Method of learning and there many horses run all the year round, 
the Latin Language, 12mo. ; A 'IVeatisc Though the air arising from ilie marshes is 
on Treves, 8\q. ; 4. Les V^ritablcs Priiicipes very injurious to human constitutions, and 
de la Graminaire, 4io. ^ subjects them to annual returns of the ague, 

MARSAL, a town of France, in the de- and some other maladies ; yet it has no such 
|)artnjeiit of Muerthe. It is remarkable for cflect upon brute creatures that feed on them. 
Its salt-works, and seated on the Scllc, in a which may perhaps be owing to the quality of 
marsh of diiticult access j which, with tlie the sails with which that grass is more or 
fortifications, renders it an important place, less impregnated. The marsh soil is for the 
It is 17 miles NE. of Nanci. Lon. (i. 41 E. most part a composition of a very fine light 
Lat. 48. 49 N. mould, mixed with sand, covered all over 

MARSAQUIVER, or Mars alquiver, with a fine trefoil, which sows itself and 
a strong and ancient town of Algiers, in Tre- grows extremely thick in some places, as we 
mesen, with one of the best harbours in Afri- see it on some parts of our finest commons. If 
cn. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1732; the rains fall never so heavy, the ground 
and is seated on a rock, near a bay of the Me- being open drinks it up immediately, so that 
diterranean, three miles from Oran. Lou. 0. the cattle always lie dry upon it, even in win- 
10 W. Lat. 3(). I N. ter, when most other jdaces arc potchy, which 

MARSEILLES, a strong city of France, is one of the greatest benefits of all others to 
in the department of the Mouths of the Rhone, horses at grass. They purge more there, both 
It was lately an episcopal see ; and the iiiha- by dung and urine, than on any other pasture, 
bitants are computed to be 90,000. It was so and afterwards take on a firmer flesh ; so that 
celebrated in the time of the Romans, that those who send their horses there only to 
Cicero .styled it the Athens of the Gauls, and cleanse them, and after purcina remove them 
Pliny called it the Mistress of Education. It to other pastures, unless it be Tor some parti- 
is seated on the Mediterranean, at the upper cular convenience, Gibson says, are greatly 
end of a gulf, covered and defended by many mistaken ; for he has known horses that have 
small islands ; and it is partly on the declivity run there summer and winter, with as few ac- 
of a hill, an^iartly in a plain. It is divided cidents as happen to horses any where else, 
into the Old Town, or the City, and the New Faur-aud-twenty hours' constant rain in the 
Town. The first appears like an amphithea- grass season will often bring up grass in the 
tre to the vessels which enter the port; but the marshes, unless the weatherbe extremely cold, 
houses are mean, and the streets dirty, nar- And horses often grow fat on the best marshes 
row, and steep. In this part Is the principal when they are eaten so bare, or burnt up in 
church, built by the Goths, on the ruins of dry weather, that scarcely any grass is to be 
the temple of Diana. The New Town is a seen on them. In winter some never house 
perfect comra&i to the City, with which it has them, but let them run abroail and take their 
a communication by one of the finest streets chance in the open fields, wher^ there lire nci- 
imaginable ; and its other streets, the squares, thcr trees nor nedges to cover them, and yet 
and the public buildings are beautiful With they seldom suffer any thing frocn the^extre- 
resnect to commerce, Marseilles has been mity of the weather ; nor, unless the ground 
called Europe in Miniature, on account of the be covered deep with snow, do they allow 
variety of dresses and languages which are here them any dry forage. Yet tliese for the most 
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K rt appear in good case even in the 'montha 
Bcciiiber and January^ when they have no- 
ihinic to feed on but the routs. 

All the water they have to drink is f6r the 
most part brack ish» which at first is not very 
agreeable to horpes that have not been used to 
it, init afterwards they relish it us well as any 
other. The greatest danger on the marsh 
grounds is from the deep diu I ks inailr to take 
off the spring tides, some oi winch have their 
bottoms filled with a mixed substance engen- 
dered by the weeds, which makes them still 
more dangerous. 

Marsh (Narcissus), a learned prelate, was 
horn in VViltsInre in l0'38, and educated at 
Magduicn-hull, Oxford. In I678 he was ap- 
pointed provost of Dublin collie, and in IfiSi; 

f ronioted to the bishopric of Letghlin and 
crnH, and after various translations reached 
the archbishopric of Armagh in 1703. He 
repaired several decayed churches, and built 
an aims- house for clergymen’s widows. He 
died in 17*3. The archbishop wrote, I. In- 
stitutiones Logicae in usum Juvetiiutis xA cade- 
mica', Dublin, l6Sl. 'J. An Introduction to 
the Doctrine of Sounds, containing some Pro- 
posals for the lrn|)roveint lit of Acoustics, 8rc. 

Marsh (Cinquefoil), in botany. See Co- 
MARUM. 

Marsh (Elder), in botany. SceVjBUR- 
KUM. 

Marsh (Marigold). SccCaltha. 
MARSHAL, or M aresch al, marrscalins, 
primarily denotes an odiccr who has the care 
or the command of horses. 

Nicud derii'es the word from polemarchust 
master of the camp; Matthew Paris from Affir- 
iis seuescallifs. In the old Gaulish language, 
march signified horse, whence marcchnl 
might signify him who cominaiidcd the caval- 
ry. Spelmun, Skinner, and Menage, derive 
it from the German maer, marre^ a mare, or 
even u hor^e, and jcVur//, servant; which makes 
some imagine the title was first given to farriers, 
or those who shod and bled horses; and that, 
in succession of time, it parsed to those w^ho 
commanded them. Pasquier makes four seve- 
ral derivations for the four several kinds of 
marshals in use among the French ; viz. mar- 
shals of France, marshals de camp, marshals 
de logis, or quarter-musters, and farriers, who 
are also called by the name of marshals. The 
third he derives from marcke, or marchir, to 
mark, limit; and the last from maire, master, 
and chai, horse. 

Earl Marshal of iScoZ/an J.-— His office was 
to command the cavalry, whereas the coBstable 
commanded the whole army They seem, 
however, to have had a sort of joint command, 
as of old all orders were addressed to our con- 
stable and marischal." The office of earl ma- 
rischal has never been out of the noble family 
of Keith. It was reserved at the union; and 
when the heritable jurisdictions were bought 
it was in the^rown. being forfeited by the re- 
bellion George Keith, eatl marischal. in 
1716. 

£ari Mariha\ of England is tbeeightKgreat 
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officer of state. This office, until it was made 
hereditary, always passed by grant from the 
king, and never was held by tenure or seijean- 
ty (by any subiect) as the offices of lord high 
steward and lord high constable were sometimes 
held. The title is personal, the office honora* 
ry and officiary. They were formerly s^led 
iuitl marshal only, uiiLil king Richard It, June 
20, 13Q7, granted letters patent to Thomas 
Mowbray, earl of Nottingham, and to the heirs 
male of his body lawfully l^gotten, by the 
name and style of earl marshal ; and further, 
gave them power to bear in their hand a gold 
truncheon, enamelled with black at each end ; 
having at the upper end of it the king's arms 
engraven thereon, and at the lower end his 
own arms. 

King James I. was pleased, by letter^atent, 
dated August 2()th, l6S2, to constitute Thomas 
Howard, earl of Arundel and Surrey, earl 
marshal for life; and the next year, the same 
king granted (with the advice of the privy- 
council) letters patent, wherein it was declared, 
that during the vacancy of the office of lord 
high constable of England, the earl marshal 
bad the like jurisdiction in the court of chival* 
ry as both constable and marshal jointly ever 
exercised. See Chivalry cf *ourt of) . 

Oil tlie It^th of October 1672 , king Charles 
II . was pleased to grout to Henry lord Howard, 
and the heirs. male of his body lawfully begot- 
ten, the office and dignity of earl marshal of 
England, with power to execute the same by 
deputy or deputies, in as full and ample a 
manner as the same was heretofore executed 
by Henry Howard, lord Maltravers, late earl 
of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk, grandfather 
to the said Henry lord Howard; or by Thomas 
Howard late diike of Norfolk, grandfather to 
the said Thomas Howard, late earl of A'mndcl, 
Surrey, and Norfolk ; or by Thomas Howard 
duke of Norfolk, grandfather of the said Tho- 
mas Howard duke of Norfolk; or by John 
Mowbray dnke of Norfolk, or any otnerearl^ 
marshal of England; with a pension of 20l. 
each year, payable out of the Hanaper office 
ill ohanccry; and on default of the issue-male 
of the said Henry lord Howard, with limiuition 
to the heirs-male lawfully begotten of the body 
of the said Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 
&c. ; and on the default of such issue to de- 
scend in like manner to the heirs-male of 
Thomas late carl of Suffolk ; ami, on default of 
his issue-male, to the heirs-male of lord Wil- 
liam Howard, late of Naworth in the county 
of Cumberland, youngest son to Henry How- 
ard late duke of Norfolk ; and on default of his 
issue-male, to Charles Howard earl of Not- 
tingham, and the heirs-male of his body law- 
fully begotten. 

Field Marshal, an office of higli rank in the 
European armies. It was long, however, dis- 
used in the British army, but has lately been 
revived in the person of his royal highness the 
duke of York, the duke of Kent, and some 
other general officers. 

Knight Marshal, or Marshal of the King's 
IJgutf, an English officer, whose business, sie- 
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Mrding to Flcta, is to execute the commands 
end decrees of the lord stewafdy and to have 
tlic custody of prisoners committed by the 
court of verge. Linder him ure six niurshara 
men, who are properly the king's baiiifl's, and 
arrest in the verge of the court, a'hcn a war- 
rant is backed by the board of green-cloth. 
The court where causes of this king, between 
man and man, are tried, is called the Murshui- 
ihea, and is under the knight marshal. 

Marshal sigiiines further, 1. The chief 
olticer of arms {S/iaisprarc), 'J, An officer 
who regulates combats in the lists (JJrtfden). 
U, Any one who regulates rank nr order at a 
icast, or any other assembly 4. A 

harbinger; a pursuivant {Sidney). 

To Ma'hsh A L. V. a. (from* the noun.) 1. 
To arrange; to rank in order (G/anvi^/e). 2. 
To lead as a harbinger (Shakspeare). 

MA^RSHALLLll. r. (from marshal.) One 
tliut arranges; one that ranks in order {Trapp). 

MARSHALL (Thomas), an Knglish di- 
vine, was born in Leicestershire, about 1621^ 
and bred at Lincoln college, Oxford, but when 
the university was taken possession of by the 
parliamentary visitors he went to Rotterdam. 
After the restoration he became fellow of his 
college, and took his degree of D.D. lie was 
afterwards rector of Lincoln ccdlege, and ap- 

K inted dean of Gloucester. 11c died in t(>86. 

is works are, 1 . Observaiiones in Evangel lo- 
rum Versioues i)ernLitiquas duas, Gothicas sci- 
licet et Anglo Saxotiicas; 2. An Explanation 
of the Catechism ; 3. An Kpisile prefixed to 
Dr. Clyde's Translation into the Malayan Lan- 
guage of the four Gos^iels, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Marshall (Nathanael), an English divine, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
who was miaplaiii to George 11. and published, 
1. The works of St. C'ypriaii, fol. I717j 2. A 
Defence of our C'oiistitution in Citundi and 
State, 1717» Svo. His sermons were published 
by his widow in 1730, in 3 vol^;. 8vo. 

MARSHALLI A, in botany, a genus of the 
syngenesia polygam ia teqiiali-s' class and order, 
iienertc character: calyx common, muny- 
leaved, spreading; leaflets linear lanceolate, 
blunt, concave, almost equal, permanent; co- 
rolla compound, uniform, longer than the ca- 
lyx; stamen filaments five, capillary; pistil 
germ ovate; pericarpiuni none ; seeds solitary; 
recepucle chaffy. 

MARSHALLING A COAT, in heraldry, 
is the disposal of several coats of arms belonging 
to distinct families, in one and the same escut- 
cheon or shield, together with their ornainents, 
njrts, and appurtenances. 

MARSHA IJSE A COURT, is a court of re- 
cord, originally instituted to hear and deler- 
inine causes between the servants of the king's 
household, and others, within the verge; and 
has jurisdiction of things w'itbin the verge of 
the court, and of pleas of trespass, where ei- 
ther party is of the king's faniily, and of all 
other actions personal, wherein both parties are 
the king's servants; but ilie court has also 
power to try all personal aettous, as debt, lies- 
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E ass, dandet, trover, action on the catie, 
ciween party and party, within the lil^riv/ 
which extends twelve miles about WhitehalL 
The judges of this court are the steward of the 
king's household, and knight- marshal for the 
time being; the steward of the court, or his 
deputy, is generally an eiiiineiit counsel. It 
can try all causes, and sits every week, so that 
judgment can be obtained in a fortnight^ or 
three weeks. It has jurisdiction of ali debts' 
above as w*ell as below forty shillings. But if 
a cause of importance is brought in this court, 
it is frequently removed into the court of King's 
Bench, or Common Picas, by an habeas corpus 
cum rausa. This cannot be done unless the 
debt is above twenty pounds. The court 
would have a great deal of practice, on account 
of its ex|>editioD, if it were not confined by 
having only a fixed number of attorneys. 

MA^RSliALSHlP. s. The oilice of a mar- 
shal. 

MARSH AM (Sir John), a learned writer, 
was born in London in 1602, and educated first 
at Westminster school, and next at St. .Tohn's 
college, Oxford. He afterwards studied the 
law, and became one of the six clerks in chan- 
cery. In the civil wars he adhered to ilic royal 
party, and in lOO'O was cliosen iiicinber of par- 
liament for Rochebler. Charles 11. conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. He died 
in 1(>85. Ho is distinguished for his Diatriba 
('lironoU)gica, ora Chronological Dissertation, 
wherein he examines successfully the principal 
difficulties which occur in the chronology of 
the Old Testament, i()4.Q, 4lo. He afterwards 
enlarged this w-ork under the following title, 
('anon Chronicus, Aigyptiaens, Ebraicus, 
Grapcns, & I)isc|uisitioncs, lOd'J, folio. 

A1 AllSHElELD, a town in Gloucester- 
shire, with n market on Tuesday; seated on the 
Coteswold Hills, 11 miles K, of Bristol, and 
102 W. of London. Lon. 2. 15 W. Lat. 5 1 . 
30 N. 

MARSHLAND, a marshy peninsula in the 
county of Norfolk, opposite to King’s- Lynn, 
almost surrounded with the Ouse and other 
navigable rivers, and an arm ut the sea. It 
seems formerly to have been recovered out of 
the ocean, from whose inundations it could 
never be altogether defended; and in sir Henry 
Spelinun's time it suffered two general ones, 
VIZ. one from the salt-water, the other from 
the freshes; by the last of which the inhabit- 
ants siifiered 42,0001. damage. It contains 
about 30,000 acres, w’^hich turn to more profi| 
by grazing than ploughing. It is about ten 
miles in the widest place, and has no less than 
1 1 1 brick bridges. The cominonaae of it be- 
longs to seven villages that surround it. The 
air was formerly so unhealthy that an ague was 
in that country called the Marshland bailUf. 
()f late, however, this tract of land has been 
diligently cultivated, and there is a correspond- 
ing improvement in the salubrity of the air. 
MARSHMALLOW. Sec Althjea. 
MA^KSHY. a. (from vnars/il) l-^oggy; 
wet; fenny ; swampy {Dry den), 5. Produced 
in marshes {Vryden), 
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MAftSI, a nation of Germany, ^ho afur- 
>wards settled in Italy, in a country abounding 
with wild boars, and other ferocious animals. 
They are particularly celebrated for the civil war 
In which they were engaged, and which from 
them has received the name of the Marsian 
war. 

MARSIGLl (Louis), an Italian, liorn in 
at Bologna, lie entered into the ini|)e- 
rial army, and served with great reputation ; 
but ill l(iS3 he was taken prisoner hy the Tar- 
tars, who sold him to the Turks. After PufFer- 
iiigmuch hnrdsliip, he was ransomed in lbB4, 
and in obtained a colonefs commission. 
He was aiierwnrfJs advanced to the rank of 
marshal, but when the conntd'Arco was con- 
demned to death for giving up the fortress of 
Brisac to the duke of Burgundy, Marsigli, who 
commanded him, was am disgraced, and dis- 
missed the service. He now sought consola- 
tion in scientific pursuits, and returned to Bo- 
logna, where he formed a museum, and (bund- 
ed a prinling-housc^ the first he gave to the 
i^cnate, and the last to the Dominicans. He 
died at Marseilles in 1729. He was a fellow 
tif the Royal Society of London, and mcenberof 
tiie Academy of Sciences at Paris. His writings 
oil philosonhical subjects arcuiimeroiis. 

MARSrLKA. In botany, a ^nus of the 
class cry ptoganua, order inusci. Common re- 
ceptacle oval, coriaceous, many-celled, filled 
with numerous anthers, and germs. Two 
species; both exotics. 

MAUSTON (John), an English dramatic 
writer, who lived in the time of James 1. 
M^iod says he was a student in Corpus Chnsti 
college, Oxford; but we neither know his fa- 
mily nor the time of his birth. He contribut- 
ed eight plays to the singe, which were all act- 
ed at Brack-friars w'ith m)plause; and one of 
them, called the Dutch C^nezan, was once 
revived since the restoration, under the title of 
the Revenge, or a Alatcli in Newgate. 'Inhere 
is no account wIk'ii he died; but we find his 
works were puhlishcd after his death by Shak- 
speare, and may tiiencc reasonably conclude 
tliat it happened about the year 1<5I4, He was 
a chaste and pure writer; avoiding all that 
obscenity, ribaldry, and scurrility, which too 
many the dramatists of that time, and 
indeed much more so in some jieriods since, 
have made the basis of their wit, to the great 
disgrace and scandal of the stage. 

MARSYAS, a celebrated piper of Cclacne, 
^n Phrygia. He was so skilful in playing on 
the flute that he is generally deemed the in- 
ventor of it. Marsyas was enamoured of Cy- 
bele, and he travelled with her as far as Nysa, 
where he had the imprudence to challenge 
AfMillo to a trial of lii$ skill as a musician. 
The god accepted the cliallenge, and it was 
mutu^ly agreed that be who was defeated 
should be flead alive by the conqueror. Each 
exerted his utmost skill, nnd the victory, with 
much difficulty, was adjudged to Apollo. The 
god, ifpoii this, tied his antagonist to a tree, 
and flead him alive. Mars}*a8 is often repre- 
aented on aiootiisentd as tiedj hU bands behind 
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bis back, to a tree, while Apollo stands bcfoflS 
him with his lyre in his hands. At Celasne 
the skin of Marsyas was shown to travelleia 
for some time ; it was suspended in the public 

f ilace in the form of a bladder or a foot-ball. 
Hif gin, Ovid, &c.)--'5. A river of Phrygia, 
which, it is said, haditssource from the abun- 
dant tears of the Fauns, Satyrs, and Druids, at 
the fall of Marsyas the musician. 

MARSL'PlAluu. {marsupialis,) Shaped like 
a bag, or purse. 

M A RS U PI ALI S, (manupialist masculus ; 
from marsupivm, a purse, so named from its 
resemblance.) In anatomy. Sec Obturator 

INTERNUS. 

MART, denotes a great fair or market, held 
annually for the buying and selling goods. 
There is a mart of 'this kind at Lynn every 
February, which lasts about a fortnight. This 
is followed by one at Wisbech, of nearly equal 
duration. 

MARTABAN, a city of Asia, and capital of 
a country subject to the king of Ava, who 
took it from Pegu. It was a long time the ca- 
pital of an independent kingdom. The soil is 
fertile, and the climate represented as healthy. 
This city was once a seafiort, and one of the 
most flourishing commercial towns in the east, 
lieing situate<l on the side of a bay or large river 
near the Hay of Bengal, that amirded a go<^ 
harbour for ships of liie largest size; but after 
the king of Ai*a had conquered the country, he 
caused a number of vessels, laden with stones, 
to be sunk in its mouth, so that it is now only 
navigable for sttiall vessels. The chief trade is 
now ill earthenware and fish; 115 miles 
S.S.R. Pegu. I. on. C)R. 2 E. Lat. 16. 38 N. 

MART AGON LILY, in botany. See 
Lilium. 

MARTEN, in ornithology. Sec Hf- 
RUI7DO. 

MARTHA, (St.) a province of Terra Firma, 
in South America, having the North Sea on the 
N. Rio de la Hacheon the E. New Granada 
on the S. and Carthagena on the W. It is 
about 3tK> miles long, and fOO broad. Here 
the Cordillera de los Andes begin, which run 
llie whole leugtli of South America. This 
country, on the sea-ewt, is exceedingly hot, 
but farther inland vciy cold, notwithstanding 
its situation within the torrid zone. 

Martha, (Si.) the capital of the above 
province, is situated in a wholesome air near 
the sea. Lon. 74. 0 W. I.*at. 1 1. 27 N. 

Martha, (St.) an exceeding high moun- 
tain of New Spain. According to some travel- 
lers it is about 100 miles in circumference at 
the base, near b miles high, and always covered 
with snow. Loii. 73. bb W. Lat. 8. O N. 

Martha’s Vineyard, an island ofNorth 
America near the coast of New-England, 80 
miles south of Boston. The inhabitants apply 
themselves chiefly to their fisheries, in which 
they have great success. Lon. 70. 35 W. Lat. 
41. ON, 

MA'RTIAL. a, {martiaU Fr. mnrtialis^ 
Lat.) 1. Warlike; fighting; given to war; 
brave {Spense^'. Chapman), 2. Ha\ing a war^ 
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tike show; suiting war (Pape). 3. Aelongjng 
4o war; not civil (J3acon)« 4. Borrowing 
c^nalittes from tbe planet Mars (Brown). 5. 
Having parts or properties of iron, which is 
called Mars hy the cnemisu. 

Martial law, is the law of war that de- 
pends upon the mere arbitrary will and plea- 
sure of the king, or his lieutenant : for though ' 
the king doth not make any laws but by com- 
mon consent in parliament, yet, in time of 
war, by reason of the necessiiy of it to uuard 
against dangers that often ari^e, he useth ab- 
solute power, so that his word is a law. {Smith 
de Repub, Ang, lit. », c. 4.) But the martial 
law, according to chief justice Hale, is in rea- 
lity not a law, but something indulged rather 
than allowed as a law ; and it relates only to 
members of the army, being never intended to 
be executed oti others, who ought to be ordered 
and governed by the laws to which they are 
subject, though it be a time of war. And tbe 
exercise of martial law, w»hercby any person 
might lose his life, or member, or liberty, may 
not be permitted in time of peace, when the 
king's courts are ojicn for all persons to receive 
justice. 

MARTI.\LBS LTJDI, games celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Mars. 

MARTI ALIS (Marcus Valerius), a native 
of Spain, came to llmnc about the COih vear 
of his age, where he recommended himself by 
his poetical genius. As ho was the ])anogyrisL 
of the emperors, he gained the greatest honours, 
and Domitian gave him the tribiineship; but 
unmindful of the favours be received after the 
death of his lienefactor, he ex|)osed the vices of 
a monster, whom, in his lifetime, he had ex- 
tolled as the pattern of virtue. IVajnn treated 
the poet with coldness, w'ho, after he had passed 
3.0 years in Rome in the greatest splendour, 
retired to his native country, where he became 
tbe object of malevolence and ridicule. 11c 
died about tbe 104th year of the Christian era, 
in the 7^th year of fiis age. He is now well 
known by the fourteen books of epigram.H 
which he wrote, and whose merit is now best 
described by the candid cnnfe|j^ion of tbe author 
ill this line, 

SutU bona, sunt guofdign mediocria^ sunt mate 
plura. 

The E.ditio Princeps of Martial is supposed 
to have been printed about the year 1470. It 
is in 4to, and is a work of extreme scarcity and 
great price. Of the Aldinc editions of 1510— 
17 > the curious set a great value on the first, 
some very few copies of which were struck off 
on vellum. Radius's folio edition of l0(v2 is very 
valuable. The excellent edition of Scriverius, 
L. Bat. Duod. ItiU). Anist. 10?)0, contains, 
liesides the notes of that learned editor, those of 
.Toseph Scaliger, Brodaeus, Adrian Turnebus, 
Politian, Lipsius, Kuisgersius, and Pontanus. 
Smidsius's edition published in 8vo. at Am- 
sterdam, in 1701, is very valuable. The last 
„ fditioii we have seen is the Bipont edit, of 
17S4, in 2 vols. 8vo. It is formed on Scri- 
variiia'ft corrected by Sclirevelius, and collated 
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with those of Ha^erus and Farnahus. In 
first volume there is a life of Martial by Raderus^ 
MA'RTI ALIST. s. (from martitd,) A war- 
riour; a fighter {Ihwel), 

MARTIN, or Martlet, in mastfologr# 
(Sec Mu ST EL A. )< An animal inhabiting woioa^ 
and bushy coverts, rather inferior in size to a 
domestic cat, but longer in the neck and body, 
having a head and tail corresjionding in make 
and shape with the fox, but not so shnrp-]>nint- 
ed in the ears. It is nearly as expert in climb- 
ing trees, and leaping from one to another, as 
a Biiuirrci; breeds in the hollows of trees, ancl 
proiluces four, five, and even six, young at a 
time : lives upon poultry, game, and birds.!. 
These animals by their great agility in climbing 
become a most destructive enemy to pheasants, 
and b\ their scent they are fre(|urntly the sub- 
ject of much mortifying disappointment to a 
field of expectant sportsmen. When found 
udniist iiic bushes, the general burst of the find- 
ing hounds is as great as when a ffix is unken- 
neled, and so continues, till, being closely 
prc'jsed, soiiu friendly tree (probably clothed 
with ivy) suddenly terminates the chase, by af- 
fording the. martlet an ns;ylnni. 

Martin, in ornithnlogv. See TIirunoo. 

Martin (Bcnj iiniti), an eminciu artist and 
good inalhctnuliciun, was born iii 1704. After 
publisbing a variety of ingLMiioiis treatises, and 
particularly a scientific nitignzinc under hU 
own name, and carrying on for many years a 
\crv e\tensi\c trade as nn optician and globe- 
maker in Fleet-Rtreet, tbe grf)wing infirmities 
of age compelled bun to withdraw from the 
active part of bnsiiicbs. I'r listing tno fatally to 
what be ihoiu'ht the integrity of others, he un- 
fortunalely, though with a capital more than 
siifhcient to pay all his debts, became a bank- 
nijii. The unhappy old man, in a moment of 
desperation from this unexpected stroke, at- 
tempted to destroy himself; and the wound, 
though not immediately mortal, hastened his 
death, whieli happened Febrnary i)lh, 1782, in 
his 78th year. He iiad a valuable collection of 
fossils and curiosities of almost every species ; 
which, after his death, were , 'll most given away 
by public auction. His princijjal publications, 
as far as they have occurred to recollection, are. 
The Philosophic Grammar ; being a View of 
the nresent State of F.x peri mental Physiology, 
or Natural Philosophy, 1735, 8vo. ’A new, 
complete, ami universal System or Body of 
Decimal Arithmetic, 1735, 'Svo. The Young 
Student^ Memorial Book, or Patent Library 
1735, 8vo, Description and Use of both the 
Globt^, the Armillary Sphere and Orrery, Tri- 
gonometry, 173fb 2 vols. 8vo. Memoirs of the 
Academy of Paris,. 1740, 5 vols. System of 
the Newtonian Philosophy, 175(1, 3 vols. 
New Jilleincnts of Optics, 1759. Mathema- 
tical Institutions, viz. Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Fluxions, 1759. Natural His- 
tory of England, with a Map of each County, 
17.00, 2 vols. Philology, and ^Philosophical 
(iengmpliy, l/^Q* Mathematical Instltiitions, 
17()4. 2 vols. Lives of Philo.soplier^, their In- 
dentions, kc. 1764. Introduction to the Nety* 
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4tfhian Philosophy, 1765. Institutions of As- coutatned 12,450 while people, 1814 ftfenra*^ 
tronomicai Citlculfitions, 2 parts, 17()5« De- lattoes, 70,553 slaves, ami 44.1 fugitive negroes, 
tcription and Use of the Air-Pump, 176*6. l)e- About the same time, iu products were com- 
scriptii^ of the 'rorriceU'mn Haroineier, 1766. pitted at 23 iniTlion pounds of sugar, (300,000 
Appenaix to the Description and Use of the of cotton, and 40,000 of Cocoa, ft has several 
Globes, 1766. Philosnpnia Britannica, 1778, safe and commcidiotis harbours, well fortifi^. 
3 vols; Gentleman and Lady's Philosophy, 8 St. Pierre, is the capital, 
vols. Miscellaneous ^^rrespondeuce, 4 %*oIs. MA'KTINMAS. (3fflr/i«and maw.) The 
System of Philoiog^\ Philosophical Gcogra- feast of St. Martin; the eleventh of November, 
pny. Magazine complete, 14 vols. Principles conitnonly corrupted to mar/tViMBs or marr/cmas 
of Pump-work. Theory of the ilydrouieter. CT’wMrr). 

Doctrine of l^ogarithins. MARTU^TS, in heraldry, little birds ie* 

Martin (St.), a town of France, in the presented without feet, and used as a dift'ercnce 

of ilhc, with a harbour and strong citadel, I . 5 or mark of distinction for younger brothers, 
inilei west of Rochelle. Lon. 1. 17 W U . MARTNETS, in a ship, small lines fasten- 
46*. 10 N. cd to the leech of a sail, reeved through a block 

Martin (St.), one of ilic Lccw.ird Car- on the topmast- head, and coming down by the 
Wbean isiaiuls, in the West Indies, Ivmg v's ib<; mast to the dedk. Their use is to bring the 
north-west of St. Riirtholniiiew, and tn ibr* Icec'h of the sail close to the yard to be furled. 
5$outh-vvcst of Anguilla. It i> 24 iin'es in c*'- MAllTOIiANO, a town of Naples, in Ca- 
cuinferciicc*, has neither harbour nor river »t labria Citcriore, with a bishop's see, eight 
several s-ilt-pits. It wa« long jointly possecicd miles from the sea, and 15 S.ofCosenza, Lon. 
by the French and Durrh; but at the com- 1(3. 20 K. Lat. 3g.6*N. 
inencemeutof the iircaeiit war, the former were MAHTOREL. a town of Spain, in Cata^ 
^-'xpclled by ihe latter. I..011. 63. 0 \V. Lat. Ionia, seated at the confluence ot the Noya and 
1 8. 4 N. Lohra^I, 18 miles N W. of Barcelona. Lon. 

.Martin (CapO* » promontory of Valencia 1. .56 E. lint. 41. .36N. 
in Spain, near a town called Denia, and sepa- MAKTOS, a town of S)>iiiin, in Andalusia, 
rates the (vulpli of Valencia from that of Ali- with a fortress on a ruck, eight miles S. of An- 
cant. diiXiir. 

Martin (Free), in zmdogj-, is a name MARTVNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
given in this country to a cow-c.ili'cust nt the class didynainia, order angios|ierinia. Calyx 
same time with a hiili-CtiK, which is a kind of five-cIeft; corol ringent; capsule woody, co- 
iKTinaphrmlite that is never known to orced vered with a bark, with a hooked beak, fotiN 
nor to (li.iccn er the least iiicliuatinii for the bull, celled, two-valved. Four sjiecics ; three of South 
nnr does the Unll ever take the least ii<stice of it. America ; one of the* Ca^ie; herbaceous, flovver- 
See 1 1 F. K M A p if R o u I T E. * iiig pl.'in ts. 

M/Vli riNGAU, in the nunage, a thong MARTYR, is one who lays down his life, 
of leather fastened at one end of the girths under or suffers death, for the sake of his religion, 
till* Ircllv of a horse, ami at the other end to the The word is Gr'ck, fjLoprvp, and properly signi- 
miisemn to keep him from rearing. fies a witness. It is applied, by way of emi- 

MARTINI (Raymond), a learned orientalist nence, to those who suncr in witness of the 
of ike I.31I1 century. He was a native of truth of the gospel. 

Spain, mid entered among the dotniuicans. He The Christian church has abounded in mar- 
wrutc a fainnui book against the .Tews, called tyrs, and history is tilled with surprising ac- 
Pumo Fidci, which w'as not printed till l6.>l. counts of their singular con.Htaiicy and fortitude 
MARTINI (Martin), a Jesuit, who resided under the most cracl torments hitman nature 
many years in China, of which country he was capable of suffering. The primitive Chris- 
vvrote many curious memoirs. He returned to tians were accused by ihoilP enemies of paving a 
Euro|)c in 16.51, and publkhcd a riescription of sort of divine worship to the martyrs. Of this 
China, with a map of that empire. It is said we have an instance in theanswerof the church 
chat lie went back thither, aud died at Hang- of Smyrna to the suggestion of the Jews, who, 
(^hew at the age (»f 74. ^ at the martyrdom oHAilycarp, desired the hea- 

MAR'TINICO, one of the Windward Ca- then judge not to suffer the C'hristians to carr^ 
riUiee Islands, 60 miles in length, aud 1 00 in oft' his b^y, lest they should leave their cruci- 
circuiiiference. The Fiench possessed it from fted master, and worship him in his stead. To 
16.1.5 till 17()2, when it was taken by the En- which they answereil, •• We can neither for- 
glish; it was restored in 1763, and again taKen sake Christ, nor worship any other: for we 
by the English in I7c)4 : but restored to France worship him as the Son of God ; but love the 
again by the treaty nf petice in 1801. There martyrs as the disciples and followers of the 
are ^nuiny high mountains covered with trees. Lord, for. the great affection they have shown 
as well as several rivers and fertile vail ies, but to their king aiul master." A like answer was 
they will not bear either wheat or vines ; how- given at the mar^rdoni of Fructuosus in Spain, 
ever, the former is not much wanted, for tlic For when thejuaM asked Enlogius, his deacon^ 
I" natives prefer cassava to wheat bread. It pro- whether he would not Worship Fructoosu^? as 
duces sug^, cotton, ginger, indigo, chocolate, thinking, that though he refused to worship 
aloes, pimento, plantains, and other tropical the heathen idols, he might yet be inclined to 
fruits j; and is extreinel^populous. In 1770 it worship a Christian maftyr^ Xulogius replied^ 
VOL. VIL ' AA 
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lifen greatly blamed for her severity towards 
Mary. This unhap|^ priiioess was extremely 
beautiful and accomplisned. 

Mary, queen of England, daughter of king 
Henry NTIIl. and Catherine of Arragon, was 
born on the 18th of February, 1515. On her 
father's marrying Anne Bolcyne, she was de- 
clared illegitimate. After the death of Ed- 
ward VI. in 1553, lady Jane Grey was pro* 
claimed queen of England, but Miiry promis- 
ing that no change should he made in religion, 
obtained the crown, and some time after, lady 
Jane, with the lord Dudley, and other persons 
of quality, were lieheadcd. Soon after Marv's 
accession to the throne, she married Philip ll. 
afterwards king of Spain, son of the emperor 
Charles V. who was tlien living, and in vio- 
lation of the most sacred nroinises, began a 
dreadful [lerseciition of the jVotestants, which 
was earned on by Bonner, bishop of liondon, 
and Gardiner, bishop of Winchester. Great 
numbers of persons suffered martyrdom at the 
stake; among which were ('ranincr, Ridley, 
Ijitimer, Hooper, and Ferrer ; and all the pri- 
sons in the kingdom were crowded with those 
pious sufferers, who submitted to persecution 
rather than violate their conscienres. Even 
the princess Elizabeth was closely watched, 
and obliged to conceal her religious sentiments. 
Amidst these dreadful prucceiiings, Mary was 
far from being hap]>y ; a continual disagree^ 
incnt witii her husband, who was younger 
than she, and of whom she was passionately 
fond, with the loss of Calais, which was taken 
i>V the French, threw her into a complication 
of disteni]x;r8, of which she died without issue, 
-the 17th of November, 1558, in the forty-fourth 
year of her age, after a bloody reign of five 
years, four months, and eleven 'days, and w^us 
■succeeded hy Elizabeth. 

Mary II. queen of England, was the eldest 
daughter of .Tames 11. king of England, hy his 
iirst wife the lady Anne Hyde, and was born 
at St. James's the* lOtli of May, lO’hif. On the 
15th of November, 1677, slic married M'il- 
liam-llenry of Nassau; went into Holland 
with her husband, who was made stadiholder 
of the United Provinces, and staid there till 
l(i89, when after the abdication of king 
James, she returned to England, and on the 
11 th of April was crowned aucen, and her hus- 
band king of England, by tne name of William 
HI. She endeam herself to the people by the 
wisdom of her conduct, and during the absence 
of king William, had the administration of af- 
fairs, which she conducted very ably. She died 
of the imall-pox at Kensington palace, Dec. 
S8th, B)94. 

Mavkv Magdalen’s Day, a fintiTal of 
the Romish church, observed amiualiy on the 
£8dof July. 

Mary LE BONE. SeeMARiBONE. 

MARYBOROUGH, a borough of Ireland, 
capital of Queen’s County, 17 miles south 
^4>f Philipstown. Lon. 7. 0 W. Lat. 53. 

MARYGOLD, in botany. Sec Calen- 
dula. 
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Marycold (Corn). See CHRYSANTiff^ 

MUM. 

Marygoli) (French). SeeTAYGETEi* 

MARVI.AND, one of the United Sutes of 
America, i:t4 miles long and 110 broad; 
bounded on the N. hy Pennsylvania, on the 
£. hy the state of Delaware, on the S.E. and 
S. hy the Atlantic ocean, and on the S. and VV . 
by Virginia. It is divided into 18 counties, 10 
of which are on the western, and eight on the 
eastcni shore of the CheBa)ieak. I'he number 
of inhabitants is about 320,000, of whom 
103,000 arc slaves. Wheat and tobacco arc 
the staple coiiiinodities of this state, which, in 
most respects, resembles Virginia. Anapolis 
is the capital. 

MARY’S RIVER (St.), a river of the United 
Stales, in (>eorgia. It is navigable for vessels 
of considerable burden for ninety miles ; and 
its banks afford immense quantities of fine tim- 
ber suited to the West India markets. It forms 
a part of the southern boundary of the United 
States, and enters Amelia Sound, in lat. 30. 
44 N. 

Mary’s strait (Si.), a strait in North 
America, which forms the coininunicaiioii be- 
tween lake Superior and lake Huron, it is 
about 40 miles long ; and at the upper end is a 
rapid fall, which, when conducted by careful 
pilots, m*av he descended without danger. 

MARYPOHT, a seaport of Cumberland, 
with a harbour capable of great improvement. 
In 1750 it was only a ))oor fishing town ; but 
it has now upward of 3000 iiihabitaiits, who 
employ about QO vessels, from 50 to 2.')0 loiuj 
burden, in the coal or coasiing trade. It is si- 
tuate at the mouth of the Ellen, on the coast of 
the Irish sea, nine miles N.W. of Cockcr- 
inouth. I..on. 3. 32 W, Lat. 54. 45 N. 

MARZA SIROCCO, a gulf on the S. sulc 
ofihe isle ofMalui. Tlie Turks landed here 
in IShVi, when they went to besiege Valetta ; 
for which reason the grand master ordered 
three forts to be built, two at the entrance of 
tlie gulf, and one on the point of land that ad- 
vances into the middle of it. 

MARZILLA, a town of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Navarre, seated near the river Ar- 
ragon, .10 miles S of Pain pci una. 

MAS PLANTA. See Masculine 

E |,0 WER. 

MA.SAFUERO, an island in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, nl>out 90 miles W. of Juan Fernander. 
It is very high and mountainous, and at a dis- 
tance appears like one hill or rock. It is of a 
triangular form, and about 25 miles in circuiu- 
ferenee. Lon. 80. 4(i W, I^t. 33. 45 S. 

MASARIS, in entomology, a Fabriciari 
tribe of the ^nus Vespa, which see. 

MASBATE, one of the Philippine islanifa, 
almost in the centre of the rest. It is 75 miles 
in circumference, and the natives are tributary 
to the Spaniards. Loii. 122. 25 £• Lat. 1 1 . N. 

MASBOTH.£l, or Mesbdthjbi, the 
name of a sect, or rather of twosects ; fpr Euse- 
bius, or rather Hegesippus whom nc cites, 
makes mention of two different sects of Mas- 
bothaeans. The first was one of the seven sects 
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lhat arose out of Judaism, and proved very trou- 
blesome to ihe church ; the other was one of the 
seven Jewish sects before the coming of Jesus 
Christ.The word is derived from the Hwrevi nni^, 
schabat, to rest or rejiose, and signifies idle, easy, 
indolent people. Eusebius s|)eaks of them as 
if they had keen so called from one Masbo- 
tliieus, their chief: but it is much more pro- 
bable that their name is Hebrew, or at least 
Chulduic, bignifying the same thing with a 
Sabbatarian in our language; that is, one who 
makes profehsion of keeping sabbath. Valesius 
will not allow the two sects to be confounded 
together : the last being a sect of Jews before, 
nr at least conieiiipary with Christ: and the 
former a sect ot heretics descended from them. 
Riifiiius distinguishes them in their names: 
the Jewish sect he calls MashiithaN -; aod the 
heretics Masbiitho^aiii. The Masbuilneuus were 
a branch of the Siinouians. 

MASRilOUGll, a village in Yorkshire, on 
the river Don, anjuining the hridge of llother- 
ham. Here are considerable iron works, where 
all sorts of hainuiored and cast iron goods arc 
made, from the most triBing article to a large 
cannon, of which great quantities are exixirteci. 

iVlA.SC'ATE, u town of Arabia Keiix, in 
the pioviiice of Oman. It has a castle on a 
rock, and is very strong both by nature and art, 
though the hinliliiigs arc mean, it was forti- 
fied, in I ()'»(), by the Portuguese; buf^afterwards 
taken hy the Arabs, who put all the garrison 
to the swiird, except eigliteen, who turned 
Malioiiietunb. The cathedral, built by the 
PoiLiiguese, IS now the king's palace. There 
arc neither trees, shrubs, nor grass to be seen 
on the seacoast near it, and only a few date- 
trees in a valley at tlie back of the town, 
though they have all things in plenty. The 
weatiicr is so hot from May to September, that 
no people are to he seen in the streets from ten 
in the morning till four in the afternoon. The 
ha/urs or market-places are covered with the 
leaves of date-trees, hud on beams which reach 
from the house tops on one side to those on the 
other. The religion of the inlinhitunts is Ma- 
hometanism, and yet, contrary to the custom 
of the Turks, they siifl’cr any one to go into 
rheir mosques. The products of the country 
are horses, dates, fine brimstone, cufl'ee, and 
TuinosB, a root that dyes red. ^lascate is seat- 
ed at the. bottom of a small bay of the Arabian 
sea, (ifi miles S.E. of Oman. Lou. 57. 2(i E. 
Lat. 24. O N. 


MASriiARADA. A term applied by the 
Italians to music com|>osed for the gestures of 
niimics, buffoons, and grotesque characters. 

MA'SCULINE. a. {muscMlin, Er.). I. 
Male; not female {MUlon'), 2. Resembling 
man ; virile ; not soft ; not efleminate (//dd.). 
'3. (in grammar.) It denotes the gender appro- 
priated to the male kind in any word. 

Masculine FLOWER, {masculutjlos). In 
botaiiv, a male or barren fiower. 
MA^SCULINELY.ad. Like a man (R. Jon- 

MA^CULlNENr.SS. (from masculine.) 
Si^annisliness ; male figure or behaviour. 
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MASH. 8 . {masche, Dutch.) 1. The space 
between two threads of a net ; commonly writ- 
ten mesh iMwrlimer). 2. (from muehen, 
Dutch, or mascher, Fr.). Any thing mingled 
or beaten together into an unclistinguishecr or 
.confused body. 

Mash, a kind of diet-pudding sometimes 
given to a horse. It is made of half a |)eck of 
ground malt, put into a pail, into which as 
much scalding water is poured as will wet it 
v&ry well. When that is done, stir it about till 
by tasting you find it as sweet as honey ; and 
when it has stood till it i.s luke-warm, it is to 
be given to the horse. This is mostly used af- 
ter a purge, to iiiaLe it work the better ; or af- 
ter hard laliour ; or in the time of sickness- 
Mashes are made with bnin in the same man- 
ner. Tapliii recommends two thirds of the 
former, to one of the latter. 

'Jo Mash. v. /i. itnascJtcr, French.) 1. To 
beat into a confused mass {More). 2. To 
mix nia,U and water together in brewing (A/or- 
timer^) 

MASIIANGUR, a town of Hindustan Pro- 
per, in the province of .Cabiil, situate on the 
Seward, 48 miles N. of Attock, ami 130 
E..S.E. of Cabul. liOii. 71. 7 E. Lat. 33. 
34 N. 

MASIN1S^SA, a king of a small part of 
Africa, who assisted the Carthaginians in their 
wars aguiast Rome. He proved a most inde- 
fatigable and courageous ally , but an act of gene- 
rosity rendered him amicable to the interests of 
Rome. After the defeat of Asdrubal, Scipio 
found, among the prisoners, one of the nephews 
ofMusinissa4llesent him buck to his uncle load- 
ed with presents, and conducted him with a dc- 
tuchincnt for the safety and protection of his per- 
son. Masinissa was struck with this generous ac- 
tion, he forgot all former hostilities, and joined 
his troops to those of Scipio. This change of sen- 
ttmenis was not the eflect of a wavering or un- 
settled mind, but Ma8inis.sa shewed himself the 
most attuchod aud the firmest ally the Romans 
ever had. He afterwards rendered many ser\ ices 
to the Homans, and his fidelity was at length 
rewarded with the kingdom of Syphax, and 
some of the Curihaginiaii territories. Masi- 
iiissa died in the 97th year of bis age, after u 
reign of above ()() years, 149 years Mforc the 
Christian era. He left .'j 4 sons, three of whom, 
were legitimate, .Micipsa, Gnliis.sa, and Manus- 
tabal. 'i'he kingdom was fairly divided among 
them by Scipio, whom he ha'd appointed as 
their guardian, and the illegitimate children 
received, as their uortioii ,very valuable presents. 
The death of Guliwsa and Manastabal soon af- 
ter left Alicipsa sole ingstcr of ih#i large ]K>sses- 
sions of Masiiiissa. 

MASK. s. {masque, yTQwch.) 1. covee 
to disguise the face; a visor. (See M ASt^VE.) 
2. Any pretence or subterfuge {Prior). 3. A 
festive entertain incut in which the company is 
masked (AVicA^tpeare). 4. A revel ; a piece of 
muiviincry (A/i//on). 3. A dramatic perform- 

ance, written in a tragic style, without atten- 
tion to rules or probabiliiy {Peachuw). 

M.^sk. An lUeinil called by the Latin*: 
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fmona^ from the verb personare, to sound 
through ; aud which was used by the ancient 
Homan ncLors and sii^gers. It was generally 
formed with a wide mouth in the thape of a 
shell, tor the purpose of augmenting the power 
of the voice, upon the principle of the speaking 
trumpet. 

To ^Mask. w. a. C^masqticr, French.) I . To 
liisgui e with a mask or visor {Hooker). 2. To 
cover; tohide (Crns^mwO. 

To Mask. u. n. 1. To revel; to play the 
mummer (Pnor). 2 . To be disguised any way. 

M ASK1l1> coral, ill botany* Sec Per- 
son ate. 

MASKELYNE’S ISLES, a group of small 
•beautiful islands, in the SoiitVi Pacific ocean, 
lying ofi the S.K. point of Malicollo, one of 
the New Hebrides. 

MA'SKER. s. (from mask.) One who re- 
VeL in a mask ; a mummer (Donne). 

MA'SLIN. a. (corrupted from miscellane.") 
Composed of various kinds. 

IWASLAC’H. A medicine of the opiate kind, 
ill use amongst the Turks. 

MASON, a person employed under the di- 
rection of an architect, in the raising of a slone- 
building. The chief business of a mason is to 
make the mortar ; raise, the walls from the 
foundation to the top, with the necessary re- 
treats and pcrpcndicuUrs; to form the vaults, 
and employ the stones as delivered to him. 
When the stones arc large, the business of hew- 
ing or cutting them belongs to thestonc-cutters, 
though these are frequently confounded with 
masons : the ornaments of sculpture are per- 
formed by carvers iii stones or scuifHors. The 
tools or implements principally used by them 
are the square, level, plumb-line, bevel, com- 
pass, hammer, chisscl, mallei, saw, trowel, ^c. 
(See Square, &c.) Besides the common in- 
struments used in the baud, they have likewise 
machines for raising of great burdens, and the 
conducting of large siones : the. principal of 
which are the lever, pulley, wheel, crane, &c. 
(Sec Lever, Ikr.) 

Masons (Free and Accepted), a very an- 
cient s»'ciely or body of men : so called, either 
from some extraordinary knowledge of mason- 
ry or building, uhieh ihfv are snjjposed to be 
masters of, or because the first founders of the 
Ruciety were persons of that profession. These 
are now \ery con'^idcralde, both for number 
and character, being found in every country in 
Europi', and consisting principally of persons 
cf merit and consid(M'uiion. As to antiquity, 
they lay claim to a .siandiiig of some thousand 
years. What the end of their institution is, 
seems still in some measure u secret ; and they 
are said ro U' adinliied iiuo the fraternity by 
^ being put in pos^ession of a great number of 
secrets, called the mason' i> ?iford, which have 
been nligiously kept from age to age, being 
never divulged. See Frkf.-masonr Y. 

Mason {WillianO, an eminent poet and 
distinguished scholar, was born at Hull, w^here 
his fatlier possessed the vicarage of St, Trinity. 
WJiere he received bis t-chool cducution W’c 
liav« riot been able^to learn. At the proper 
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time he was admitted into St. John's college# 
(Cambridge ; where he took the d^ree •f B: A. 
and M. A., and in 1747 he obtained a fellow- 
ship in Pccnbroke-hall. It was there that he 
contracted an inti mate 'friendship with Gray 
the |)oet, and with Mr. Hurd, now bishop of 
Worcester. When the former ot these gentle- 
men died, Mr. IVIason look upon himself the 
office of editor of his works and guardian of his 
fame ; and upon the promotion of the latter to 
the see of lAchfickl and Coventry, he expressed 
his satisfaction in some beautiful verses. 

In 1754 he entered into holy orders, and 
was patronised by the then earl of Holderncss, 
•who obtained for him the appointment of 
chaplain to the king, and presented him with 
the valuable rectory of Aston in Yorkshire. 
He was some time afterwards made precentor 
of York cathedral, when he published a small 
volume of church music, which has alternately 
met with opposition and applause. In our 
opinion some of his anthems are unrivalled. 

It was natural for the precentor of a cathe- 
dral church, who was likewise a poet, to turn 
his attention to sacred musjc; and Mason had 
been a {Xiet from his early years. His Elfrida 
and Caractacus, two tragedies on the Grecian 
model, were both published before the year 
1757 . These two dramas, in the opinion of 
Dr. Hurd, do honour to modern poetry, and 
arc, accoMing to him, a suflicient proof of the 
propriety of reviving the chorus on the Jiritish 
stage. In this sentiiucut few critics, wc believe, 
will agree with his lordship ; but the tragedies 
have certainly great merit, and irjnsccnd per- 
haps every poem of the same cast in our own 
or any other moilcrn tongue, lii the first, the 
language is elegant and sweet; in the latter, it 
is daring and sublime. The author himself 
always considered the former as the most per- 
fect; and .Johnson, whose critical judgment 
will not he rashly questioned, seems to have 
been of the same opinion. 

Besides his two tragedies, Mr. Mason pub- 
lished many other poems. His English Gar- 
den IS universally read and admired, being un- 
questionably the finest poem of the kind that 
has ai>pearcd since the days of Thomson ; 
thoiigli some have afleclcd to consider it as 
treating the subject rather witli professional 
skill than with poetical genius. That there 
arc in it a few ]>rosaic expressions we shall not 
controvert; for such seem inseparable fromdl- 
dartie poetry: but, taken as a whole, where 
shall wc find its equal? His elegies, particu- 
larly that on the death of his wife, and that on 
the demise of lady Coventry, have been gene- 
rally read and extolled, though not more than 
they deserve, ns superior in classical elegance 
to any thing of the kind in the English tongue, 
and expressing a manliness and tenderness of 
the pathetic, rarely found in the most polished 
eltgics of Rnm-'Ui writers. The splendour of 
genius, and accuracy ofjudment, conspicuous 
in his clramat^, arc equally displayed in nis cha- 
racter us a lyric writer. His quarry \vas hold 
and impetuous, and he never swept the ground 
with an ignonauious flight* In his &pph» 
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tind Phaon he .has happily imitated the atylft of 
Dryden and Metastasio; and nt liis death he 
was employed on a poem in which lie propoeed 
to iiicwhiirc hi*, k^trength with Dryden. 

It is satfl, we know not hnw trulv, that this 
inj»eHious» man was the invonior of ilic fashion- 
able izjhtriiineiit the ])iuno-lorte. 

- Poetry and niusi<*, and i lie duties of hi.s office, 
might be supposed to have ein])lovcd all his 
lime; but he caiiuht the alarm which in 170() 
Tvas spr.’ad over tile nation hv the expidsion of 
JVJr. Wilkes from the House of C'-oinnions, and 
i Ml med lately CMi rolled hirnself among the sup- 
porters of the Jhll of Pi^ihis. 

Heing leagued with the opposition, he joined 
m tlie appiicaiioii for .1 pai hamenrary reform, 
in the y;.ar I//*), when the city of l^ondoii, 
and some other coinnuTcial towns, a:;ree<l to 
]ireseni their peiition to parlimneni fora more 
crononiK'al cxpcnd-iinTe (d the jinhlic money, 
and .1 more cipi.il ie[)rescntatian oi the people, 
.Ur. Ajubon canu- ioiward and took an active 
p^ari 111 proinniing ilie‘;c cle.s'gns, as one who 
^^'as coiivincid of tin 11* importance and ncccs- 
siiv. \‘ct ho bfieutd, Iw Ins siihscqnent con- 
ilir't, that however earnestly luMiiiglit vn ish for 
what he donhtieas considered as an ex])ediciit 
reform in the con.mons-ho(i'’e of Parliament, 
he was tirmiy aL 1 aciit‘d to the Jhitish constitu- 
tion Uc wa'i indcM'd a whig; but he was a 
whig of the <*ld ‘<chool : and thus, like, many 
ntliei- of the same principles, bi'camc alarmed 
at I he (Ireadhil eneroaelnm ms made upon real 
liberty in the progrc'^'. of the I'rcnch revolu- 
tion. 

'I’hc death of this gicat and good man, which 
hajipened in Ajjrd 17»)7, was occasioned neither 
«\v .'.ge nor by imen-iate disease. As he was 
steppma: into his eh.irint his foot 5 lip))e<l, and 
his shin j^razcil against the step. This accident 
hail taken place s«Mcjal dais before he paid the 
proper atienlinii 10 it; and on April the .id a 
moitifieatinn eiibutd, which in the space of 48 
hours pul a period 10 his life. 

i\J ASONIIV, in genera), a branch of archi- 
tectiivc, consisting in the art of hewing or 
squaring stones, and cutting them level or per- 
pendicular, for the use® of building: but 11 a 
more limited sense, rn.'isoiiry is the art of as- 
sembling and joining stones together with 
mortar. 

Masonry (Free), denotes the system of 
mysteries and secrets peculiar to llic society of 
free and accepted masons, 'fhe origin of this 
society is very ancient ; but we have no au- 
thentic account of the time when it was first 
instituted, or even wli.at was the reason of such 
an association of people under the title of Ma- 
sons, more than of any other mechanical pro- 
fession. In Dr. Henry**? history we find the 
origin of the Free Mason’s Society in Britain 
attributed to the difficulty found in former 
times of procuring a sulTiciciit number of work- 
men to build the multitude of churches, mo- 
nasteries, and other religious eilifices which the 
supenitition^f those ages iirompied the people 
to raise. Hence the masons were greatly fa- 
Toured by the popes, and many iiululg^ices 
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were'grantod in order to angment their numbef^. 
In limes like those we speak of, it may well he 
supposed that such encouragement from the 
supreme pastors of the church must have been 
productive of the most beneficial Hfects to the 
fraternity; and hence the increase of the so- 
ciety may naturally be deduced. The doctor 
quotes, in conlinnaiinn of this, the words of 
an author who was well acquainted with llieir 
history and constitution. “ 'I'hc Italians (sr^'s 
he), with some Greek refugees, and with them 
French, Germans, and Flc mi ng.s, joined into 
a fraternity of architects, procuring papal bnlU 
for their Vneourngement and their |^riiculai- 
privilcges; they styled themselves Freemason*^, 
and ranged from one nation to another, as they 
found churcRes to be built : .their govcnimenl 
was regular; and where they fi^eil near the 
huildiiig in hand they made a camp of huts. 
A surveyor governed in chief ; every tenth man 
was calk'd a warden and overlooked each nine. 
The gentlemen in the neighbourhood, either 
nut of charity or commutation of ])enaTiee, 
g;ive the materials and carriages. Tho.se who 
have seen the accounts in records of the charge 
of the fabrics of some of our cathedrals near 
dOO years obi, cannot but have a great esteem 
for their economy, and admiie how soon they 
erected such lofty' structures.** 

By other accouti Is, however, the antiquity of 
masonry is carried up much higher, even as 
early a.s the building of Soloinou's temple. In 
Britain tlie introduction of masonry lias been 
fixed at the year 674, when glass-making w^as 
first introduced; and it appears indeed, that 
from this time iiiany buildings in the Gothic 
style were erected by men in conipanics, who 
are said to have called themselves tree, because 
tltcy were at liberty to work in any part of the 
kingdom. Others have dcTived the institaiioti 
of freemasons from a combination among the 
people of that profusion not to work without 
an advance of wages, when they were sum- 
moned from several counties, by writs of Ed- 
ward 111 . directed to the sherifTs, to asaisl in 
rebuilding and enlarging the castle, together 
w'ith the church and chapel of St. George, at 
Windsor. At this time, it is said, the masons 
agreed on certain tokens by which they might 
know and assist each ocher apirist being im- 
pressed, and not to work unless free and on 
their own terms. 

In the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, we havcvthe following account of the 
origin of Freemasonry. Much falsehood is 
current resper’ting the orign and antiquity of 
the ninsoiiic assnciatiurhs. That the Dionysiacs 
of Asia Minor were a society of architecLs and 
engineers, who had the exclusive privilege of 
building temples, stadta, and theatres, under 
the mysterious tutebiM of Bacehua, seems to 
be unquestionable. We are also certain that 
there was a similar trading association during 
the dark igcs in Christian Europe, which mo- 
nopolized the building of great churches and 
castles, and enjoyed many privileges under the 
patronage of the various sovereigns. Circum- 
stances (says Dr. Robisoi)), which it would be 
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tedious to enumerale atul diacuss, copjtinued 
this association longer tn Britain than on the 
continent ; but there is no good evidence that* 
anterior to the year 1648, any man sought ad- 
mission into it, who was not either a builder 
by proression, or at least skilled in the science 
oV architecture. At that period, indeed, Mr. 
Ashmole, the famous antiquary, was admitted 
into a lodge at Wurrittgiuii, together with his 
father-in-law colonel Maitiwaring : and these 
are the first distinct and unequivocal instances 
that we have in Brituni of men unconnecu*d 
with the operative Hinsons being recei^Ldinto 
their mysterious fraternity. The secrecj, how- 
ever, of the lodges, made them fit jilacca for 
the meetings of the royalists ; and accordingly 
many royalists became freemasons. Nay» tlie 
ritual of ihc master's degree seems to h^vc 
been formed, or perhaps twisted from its ori- 
glnul instituiion, so as to give an opportunity 
of sounding the political principles ol the can- 
didate, and of the whole brethren present. For 
it bears so easy an adaptation tn the death of 
the king, to the overturning of the \enerable 
constitution of the iuiglish government of 
tliree orders by a mean democracy, and Us rc- 
csiahlisiiment by the efforts of the loyalists, 
that this would start into every person's mind 
during the ceremonial, and could hardly fail to 
shew, by the cottiucnances and behaviour of 
the brethren, how tliey were afi'ected. 

** This suppo.siiioii receives much counte- 
nance from the well known fact that Charles 
11. w'as made a mason, an<l frcqntMilcd the 
lodges. It IS not unlikely,, that besides the 
amusement of a vacant hour, which was al- 
ways agreeable to him, he had pleasure in 
mel ting with his loval friends, and in the uccu- 
palioiis of the lodge, which recalled to hi:, 
mind their attachment and services. llis 
brother and succesbor James 11. was of a more 
serious and manly cast of mind, and had little 
pleasure in the frtvolous ceremonies of masonry, 
liu did nut frequent the lodges. But, by this 
time, they were the le.^ort of many {icrsons who 
were not of the profession, or members of the 
trading corpontion. This circumstance, in all 
probability, nrodiiced the denominations of free 
and accepteo masons. A person who has the 
privilege of working at any incorpotnted trade 
js said to be a freeman of that trade. Others 
were acceptcil as brethren, and admitted to a 
kind of honorary freedom ; as is the case in 
many other trades and incorporations, without 
having (as far as we can learn for certain) a 
legal title to earn a livelihood by the exercise 
of it. 

It wa.^ not till ^qme years after this period 
that the lodges made. open profession of the 
cultivation of genera) benevolence, and that 
the grand aim of the fraternity was to enforce 
the ^ercise of all the social .virtq^s. The es- 
tablishment of a fund for .the. relief of unfortu- 
* pate brethren did not take place till the very 
end of the last century; and we may presume 
that it was brought about by the warm recoin- 
iiiendaiions.of ^ome benevolent meinl^rs, who 
.would naUirally. enforce it by addresses tQ 
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assembled brethren. Hence the probable orif 
gin of those philanthropic discourses which arc 
occasionally delivered in the lodges by one of 
the brethren as an official task. 

** Th^ boasted philantliropy of masons 
serves^ however, another purpise. The ini> 
quisitive are always prying and teazing, eager 
to discover the sccrcis of their neighbours ; 
and hence the brethren are induced to say, tbac 
universal beneficence is the great aim of the 
order, for it is tlic only point on which tli^ 
are at liberty u> speak. They forget that uni-- 
versal beiienceiice and pliilaiuhropy are in^ 
consistent with the exclusive and monopolizing 
spirit of an association, which i|oi only con- 
fines its benevolence to it^ own members (like 
any other charitable nssociaiion), but luiards up 
ill its bosom incbtimubit; secret.s, whose natural 
tendency, they say, to form tlic heart to this 
^neruLisaiul kiiul cundnet, and ins])irc ns wiib 
Jove to all mankind. The profane world can^ 
not sec the beneficence of concealing from 
public view a principle or a motive whicb so 

I iowerfully induces a mason to be good and 
lind. The brother says, that publicity would 
rob it of its force; and \vc must take him at 
his word : and our curiosity is so inucli the 
more excited, to learn what are the secrets ^ 
which have so singular a quality, for they 
must be totally unlike the principles of science, 
which produce their cifects only when made 
public. 

“ From this account of nva.iionry, it wouli) 
ap}KMr tp have been at first a lo\id ahsocinlion, 
and assLicti it was carried omt from kngland to 
the continent ; for r.ll the masons abroad profess • 
to have received liieii mysteries from Chv.u Bri- 
tain. It was first transported into Fiance hv the 
zealous mlbeu iits (d' king .Tuine.s, who, logeiher 
with their unf(»rtunatc muster, took refuge in 
that coiioiry ; and it was guUivaied by the 
French m manner spited totheiastcund habits 
of liial highly polished and frivulons people. 
To the three simple Rrilibh degrees of appren- 
tice, fellow-cruft, and qiaster, they gradually 
added degrees innumerable, all deconiierl with 
stars ami ribbons; upd into tin ir lodges they 
iiilrmliTced the iiiipiciiesaiul seditious docirinea 
of Vohaipe and the other p.lfiiosophists.'’ ')'bc 
Fn^bsh freemasons, however, as a body, are 
pcrkclly free from the charge of promulgating 
either seditions or irreligious opinions. 

MA.SOIIA, a term in the Jewish theology, 
signifying a work on the Bible, peiformed hy 
several learned rabbins, to secure it from any 
alterations wlirch might otherwise happen. 

I’heir work regards merely the letter of the 
Hebrew text; in which they have, first, fixed 
the true reading by vowels and accents : they 
have, secondly, numbered not only the chap- 
ters and sections, but the verses, w'ords, and 
letters of the text : and they find in the Pen- 
tateuch 624 .'> \erses, and in the whole Bible 
I'lie inasora is called, by the Jews, 
the hedge or fence of the law, because this 
enumeration of the verses, &c. is a m^ns of 
nreserving it from being corrupted and altered. 
Tjtey have, thirdly, marked whatever irregur 
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iXariiies occur in any of the letters of .the Ile- 
•l>rev^ text ; such as the diflerent size of the 
iettersi their various positions and inversions* 
&c. and they have been fruitful iu finding out 
xeusons for these irregularities and mysteries in 
them. (SeeCABBALisTS). They arc, fourth- 
ly* sup|K>sed to be the authors of the Keri and 
Chetibii* or the marginal corrections of the 
text in uiir Hebrew Bibles. 

There is a great and a liule masora printed 
at Venice and at Bisil* with the Hebrew text 
ill a different character. Buxtorf hits written 
A masorctic coninientarv, which he calls Tibe- 
rias. See on this subject Jennings's Jewisli 
Ant. vol. i. p,. 400* &e. and the various authors 
there cited. 

MASOUITES, Jewish doctors, authors of 
the Mnsora. According to Elias Lovita, they 
were the Jews of a famous school at Tiberias* 
alKiul .000 vears after f Uirist, who composed* or 
at least began the masora ; whence they are 
railed iiiasorites, and niasorecic<loctors« Aben 
K/ra makes them the authors of the points and 
accents iu the Hebrew u xt* as we now find it j 
and which serve for vowels. See Points. 

The age of the masorites has been much dis- 
puted. Arrlioishop Usher places tlicm before 
Jcrnin ; C.’upcl at the end of the hfth century ^ 
father Morin in the tenth century: Basnage 
SUNS, that they were not a society, but a suc- 
cession of men; and that the masora is the 
work of mail} graminarlms, wlin^ without as- 
soci.iiing aii'i coiiiuiunieatuig their notions* 
roniposud this collection of criticisms on the 
Hebrew text. It is urged that there were ma* 
sorites from the time of Ezra and the men of 
the great synagogue, to about the year of Chi^isl 
KUO; and that Ben Asher and lien Naphtali* 
who were the best of the proicsston, ana who* 
according to Busnage, were the inventors of the 
masora, nourished at this time. — K ich of these 
publiaiied a co|iy of the whole Hebrew text* 
as correct, says Dr. Prideaux* as they could 
make it. Tlie eastern Jews have followed that 
aif Ben Naphtali* and the western that of Beii 
Asher ; and all that has been done since is to 
.copy after them* without making any more cor- 
rections or musoretical criticisms. 

MASOVIA* a province of Poland* contain- 
ing the two Palatinates of Czerk or Masovia 
Proper, and Polotsk. By the dismemberment 
of this kingdom it was annexed to Prussia. 
Wuraavv is the chief city. 

MASQUE, or Mask* a cover for the face* 
contrived with a|x:rtures for the eyes and 
inoutii; originally worn chiefly by women of 
condition, either to preserve their complexion 
from the weather* or out of modesty to prevent 
their lieing known. Poppaca* wife ot Nero* 
is said to be the first inventor of the riiasnne ; 
which she did to guard her complexion from 
the sun and weather* as being the most delicate 
woman* with regard to her person* that has 
been known. Theatrical mus4]ues were in 
common use both among the Greeks and Roi^ 
tnans:«Suidd^ atul Athena:iis ascribe the in- 
vention of them to the poet Choeriliis* a con- 
temporary of Thespis ; Ilorace attributes them 
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to £scbylus ; but Aristuile informs ns that the 
real iir^entor, and consequently the time of 
their first introdiiction and u!»e* were unknown* 
Brantoine ohsen^es* that the common use of 
modern masques was not introduced till to- 
wants the end of the ifith evutury. 

Masque. A musical drama chiefly con- 
sisting of sinping, niachineTy, and dancing. 
Masrjiies* which preceded the regular or legi- 
timate drama* required such splendid and ex- 
pensive decorations* that tlicy were necessarily 
at first confined to the palaces of princes, and 
the nuinsioiis of the nonility. Those of Ben 
Jonson* Beaumont and Fletcher, sir William 
Davenaiit, Milton, and others, originally up- 
earcfl in that manner, and seem, indeed* to 
Qve been written for particular occasions. 

Masc^k is also used to signify any thing 
made use of to cover the face, and prevent a 
person’s lieing known The penitents of Lyons 
anti Avignon hide their faces with large white 
veils, which serve them for masques. 

'Hie Ikon Masc^ue {Masr/ne dc Fit), or 
Man with the iron masque* a rciiiiirkable per- 
sonage so denomin.jted, u ho existed as a state 
prisoner in France during itic l.iitcr part of the 
last century. As the circnrnslanccs of this 
person form a liisroricul prohlutn whicfi has oc- 
casioned much inipiiry, and given riM* to many 
conjectures, as well as of late, in consequence 
of the destruction of the Bastilc, cxciterl in a 
particul.ir manner the curiosity of the public* 
It shall he endeavoured to coiiviciise in tins ar- 
ticle the siihsiancc of every tiling iiialcrial that 
has been published on the subject. We shall 
first relate siicli particulars concerning this ex- 
traordinary prisoner as ujipear to be well uu- 
thcnticaicd; and shall nlterwardn mention the. 
different opinions and conjectines that have 
been entertained with regard to iiis real qua- 
lity, and the causes of his confinement. 

1. 'I'he antheiUicatcd particulars concerning 
the Iron Masque are ns follows A few months 
after the death of cardinal Mazarine, tlicre ar- 
rived at the isle of Sainte Marguerite, in the 
sea of Provence, a young prisoner whose ap- 
pearance was peculiarly attrnrtiiig: his person 
was above the qiiddle size, and clogantly iorin- 
ect; his mien and deportment were noble, and 
his manners graceful ; ntid even the souiifl of 
his voice* it is said* had in it something iincoin- 
monly interesting. On the road he constantly 
wore a mask itiade with iron springs, to enable 
him to eat wiihotU taking it off*. It was al 
first believed that this masque was made en- 
tirely with iron ; whence he acquired the name 
of “ the Man with the Iron mask.*' His at- 
tendants had received orders to dispatch him if 
he attempted to take off* his masque or discover 
himself. He had been first confined at Pigneol* 
under the cure of the governor M. de St. Mars ; 
and upon being sent from thence to St. Mar- 
gueriie, he was accompanied thitlwr by the 
same person, who continued to have thccnarge 
of him. He was always treated with the mo^t . 
marked respect: he was served constantly in 
plate; and the governor himself pkiced his 
dishes on the table* retiring irntncdiatcK nfici. 
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And locking the door behind him. lie tu- 
to'yoit (Lhee’cl aii<l thou*d) the governor; who, 
on the other hand, behaved to him in iht* most 
Tcsi^ectful manner, and never wore his hat 
before him, nor sat down in his presence unless 
he was desired. The Alarquis de Louvpihis, 
wlin went to see him at St Maigueriie, spoke 
to him standing, and witli that kind oi' aUcii- 
tion which denotes high respect. 

During his residence here, he attempted 
twice, ill an indirect innnncr, to make himself 
hnown. One day he wrote something with 
his knife on a plate, and ihrcw it out of his 
window towards a boat that was drawn on 
shore near the foot of the tower. A fisherman 
picked it up and carried it to the governor. M 
lie St. Mars was alarmed at the sight ; and asked 
the m-in with great anxiety, whether he could 
'read, and whether any one else h.ad seen the 
•plate ? 'Die man answered, that, he could not 
read, that he had but just found the plate, and 
that no one else had seen it, lie was, how- 
ever, confined till the governor was well assured 
of the truth of his assertions Another at- 

tempt to discover luinself proxed erpuilly un- 
successful. A young man wlio lived in the 
isle one day perceived something flouting under 
the prisoiiei\s window; and on picking it up, 
he discovered it to he a xerv fmc .shirt written 
all over. He carried it immediately to the 
governor; who, having looked at some parts 
of the writing, asked the lad, with some ap- 
pearance of anxiety* if he harl not lia<l tlie cii- 
riosily to read it ? He proO'sted repeatedly that 
he had not : but two days afterwards he was 
found dead in his bed. 

The Masque de For remained in this isle till 
the year 1698, when M, St. Mars being pro- 
mot^ to the government of the Hastile, con- 
ducted his prisoner to that fortress. In his 
way thither, he stopi with him at his estate 
near Palteuu. The Mascjue arrived there in a 
litter, surrouiidetl by n numerous guard on 
horseback. M. de Mars cat at the same 
table with him all the time they resided at 
Palteau: but the latter was alw'ays placed w'iih 
bis back towards the windows; and the pea- 
sants, wlio Ciune to nay ihcir ^comjilcments to 
their master, and wlioin curiosity kept con- 
stantly on the watch, observed that M. cle Mars 
always sat opposite to him with two pistols bv 
the side of bis plate. They were waited on by 
one servant only, who brought in and carried 
out the dishes, always carefully shutting the 
door both tii going out and returning. The 
prisoner was always masked, even when he 
pas.sed through the court; but the people saw 
Itis teeth and lips, and also observed that his 
hair was grey, I'lie governor slept in the same 
room with him, in a second ued that was 
placed in it on that occasion, lu the course 
of their journey, the iron mask was, one day, 
heard to ask his keeper whether the king had 
any design on his life? “ No, Prince,” he re- 
plied ; provided that you quietly allow your- 
self to be conducted, your life is perfectly se- 
cure.” 

The stranger was accommodated as well as 
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it tvas possible to be in the Baltile. An apart- 
ment had been prepared for him by order of 
the governor before his arrival, fitted up in the 
most convenient style ; and every thing he ex- 

K essed a desire for was instantly procured him. 

18 table was the best that could' be provided ; 
and he was ordered to be supplied witii as rich 
clothes as he desired : hut his chief taste in this 
last particular was for lace, and for linen re- 
markably fine. It appears that he was allow'cd 
the use of such books as he dcsirerl, and that 
he i|M;ut much of liis time in reading. He 
also amused himself with playing upon the 
uitar. He had the liberty of going 10 mass ; 
ul was then siriclly forbid to speak or unco- 
ver his face: orders were even gixeu to the 
soldiers to fire upon him if he attempted eiiliLM*; 
and their pieces were always pointed tow'ards 
him as he passed through the court. When 
he had occasion to see a surgeon ora ])liysician, 
he was obliged, under pain of death, constant- 
ly to wear his mask. An old pliysieian of the 
Bastilc, who had often aiiended him when he 
was indisposed, said, that he never saw his 
face, though he had frequently examined hij 
tongue, and differc nt pans of his body; that 
there was something uncommonly interesting 
iu the sound of his voice; and that he never 
complained of liU confinement, nor Jet fall 
from him any hint by winch it might be 
guessed who he was. Jt is said that he often 
passed the night in walking up and down his 
room . 

’J'his unfortiinutc priiice died on the I()th of 
November 1703 , after a short illness ; and was 
interred next day in the burying- place of the 
parish of St. Paul. The cxpence of his fune- 
ral amounted only to forty livres. The name 
given him was and even his age, 

as well as his real name, it seemed of import- 
ance to conceal ; for in the register made of 
his funeral, it w»a 8 mentioned that he was 
about forty years old; though he had told his 
apothecary, some time before his dea'.h, that be 
thought he must he sixty. It is a v,'cU known 
fact, that immediately after the prisoner’s 
death, his ap))arel, linen, clothes, inatresses, 
and in short every thing that had been used by 
him, were burnt; that the walls of his room 
were scraped, the floor taken up, evidently 
from the apprehension that he might have 
found means of writing any thing that would 
have discot cred who he was. Nay such was 
the fear of his having left a letter or any mark 
which might lead to a discovery, that his plate 
was melted down ; the glass was taken out of 
the window of his room, and pounded to dust ; 
the window-frame and doors burnt ; and the 
ceilinjj of the room, and the plaster of the in- 
side of the chimney, taken down. Several per- 
sons have aHirmed, that the body was buried 
without a head ; and M. de St. Foix informs 
us, that '* a gentleman having bribed the sex- 
ton, had the body taken up in the night, and 
found a stone instead of the head.” 

The result of these cxtraordiuaiy accounts 
is, that the Iron Masque was nof only a person 
of high biith, but must have been of great con- 
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scqoehcfe ; and that his being concealed waa of 
the utmost importance to the king and niini- 
stry. 

Various are the conjectures and opinions 
that have been formed respectinz the real 
name and condition of this remarkable per- 
sonage. Some liave pretended that he was the 
duke of Beaufort ; others, tliat he was the 
count de Vermandois, natural son to Louis 
XIV. by the duchess dc la Valliere. Some 
maintain him to have been the duke of Mon- 
mouth, luuiiTdl son of Charles II. of England 
bv Lucy Walters 4 and others say, that he. was 
Oerolaini Magni, rniiiisicr to the duke of Mo- 
dena. 

Besides these conjectures, none of which 
possesses i>ulHcient probability to entitle them 
to consideration, a fifth has been advanced : 
namely, That the Iron iStasqiie was a son of 
Anne of Austria, queen to Louis XI I L and 
consequently that he was a brother of Louis 
XIV. ; but whether a hijstnrd brother, a bro- 
ther-german, or a lialf brother, is a question 
which has not yet been derided. And as the 
dilHcnlty of the enquiry increases with the 
lapse of time, it is jirohable ihr doubts which 
hang about this mysterious subject will never 
be removed. 

MASQUERADb', onVlASCAR ade, an as- 
sembly of persons masqued or disguised, meet- 
ing lo dance and divert themselves. This was 
much in use with ns, and has been long a very 
common practice abroad, especially in carnival 
time. The word comes from the Italian wus- 
caratu, and that from the Arabic mascara, 
which signifies raillery, bnfi'ooncry. Gra- 
nacci, wdin died in 1643, is saitl to have been 
the fir‘«t inventor of masquerades. 

7Vi Masciuera'oe, V 11 . (from the noun.) 
1. To go in disguise {L^ICsirattgr). 2. To 
assemble in masks {Sivijt). 

M ASQIJEIiA'DKll. (from masquerade.) 
A person in a mask (ij'J^sfrniifi^p). 

iVj ASHA KITH A, a pnenuiatic instrument 
of music among the ancient Hebrews, com- 

1 )oscd of pipes of various sizes, fitted into a 
rind of wooden., chest, open at tlie top, and 
stopped at the bottom with wood covered with 
n skin. Wind was conveyed to it from the 
lijis, by means of a pipe fixed to the chest : the 
pijies were of lengths musically proportioned 
to each other, and the melody was varied at 
pleasure, by stopping and unstopping with the 
fingers the apertures at the tipper extremity. 

MASS. s. (masse, French; massa, Latin.) 
1. A body; a lump; a continuous quantity 
(Newton), fi. A large quantity (Davies). 
3. Bulk ; vast body (Abbot), 4. Congeries ; 
assemblage indistinct (Dry den). 5, Gross bo- 
dy; the general (Dry den). 

To Mass. v. n, (from the noun.) To cele- 
brate mass (Hooker). 

Mass, in mechanics, the matter of any body 
cohering with it. i. c. moving and gravitating 
along with it. In which sense mass is distin- 
guished fronr bulk, or volume, which is the 
expansion of a body -in length, breadth, and 
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thichness. The mass of any body Is rightly 
estimated by its w»eight. And the masses of 
two bodies of the same weight arc in a reci- 
procal ratio of their bulks. 

Mass, Missu, in the church of Rome, the 
office or prayers used at the celebration of the 
eucharist ; or in other words consecrating the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, and ofifering them so transubstantiated 
ns an expiatory sacrifice for the quick and the 
dead. 

As the mass is in general believed to be a 
representation of the passion of our blessed 
Saviour, so every action of the priest, and 
every particular part of the service, is supposed 
to afhide to the particular circumstances of his 
passion and death. 

NicoJ, after Baron ius, observes that the 
word coincH from the Hebrew missach, (ob^ 
latum;) or from the Latin nnssa missorum; 
liecausc in the former times the catechumens 
and excommunicated were sent out of the 
church when the deacons said, Ite, missa csi^ 
after sermon and reading of the epistle and gos- 
pel ; they not being allowed to assist at the 
consecration. Menage derives the word from 
missio, dismissing: others from missa, miss- 
ing, sending ; because in tiie mass, the prayers 
of men on earth arc sent uj) to heaven. 

The general division of masses consists in 
high and low. The first is that sung by the 
choristers, and celebrated with the assistance 
of a deacon and snb-dcacon ; low masses arc 
those in which the prayer^ arc barely rehearsed 
without singing. 

There are a great number of different or oc- 
casional masses in the Romish church, many 
of which have nothing peculiar but the name; 
such are the masses of the saints; that of St. 
Mary of the snow, celebrated on tbe fifth of 
August; that of St, Margaret, patroness of 
lying-in women ; that of the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, at w'hich arc said three masses ; 
that of the Iniuxrents, at which the gloria in 
excelsisand the hallelujah are omitted, and it 
being a day of mourning the altar is of a 
violet-colour. As to ordinary masses, some art- 
said for the dead, and, as is supposed, contri- 
bute to fetch the soul out of purgatory : at 
these masses the altar is put in mourninz, 
and the only decorations arc a cross in the mia- 
dle of six yellow wax lights; the dress of the 
celebrant, and the very mass-book, are black ; 
many parts of the office are omitted, and the 
|)eopie arc dismissed without the benediction. 

MASSA. (massa, from nxa;,-*, tq 

blend together). In medicine, a term gene- 
rally applied to the compound out of which 
pills arc to he formed. 

Massa carnea jacobi sylvii. In 
anatomy. See Flexor longus digito- 

RUM PEDIS. 

M A ss A , an ancient and strong town of Italy, 
the capital of a district of the same name, 
which is famous for its qnanies of fine marble. 
It is 56 miles W. by N. of Florence. Lat. 44. 
VN. Lon. 10. 0£. 
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Mass A, an episcopal town of the Siennese, 
in Italy, Q5 miles S. W. of Sierra. Lat. 42 
40 N. Lon. 10. 48 E. 

Mass A, an episcopal town of Terra di La- 
vnro, in Naples, Italy. It is 20 miles S. of 
Naples. Lat. 40. 31 N . Lon. 14. 18 K. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the Unitccl 
States of America, bounded on the norih by the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire, on the 
east by the Atlantic, on the south by the At- 
laiUic and the states of C'onnecticut and Rhode 
Island, and on the west by the state of New 
York j about 120 miles from cast to west, and 
about forty-five, in general, from north to 
south, though tow'ards the eastern extremity it 
is much more. Massachusetts was originally 
a part of New England, and first separated in 
the year 1627. in Massachusetts arc to he 
found all the varieties of soil, from verv good 
to vciy had, capable of yielding all the ditWrent 
productions cciinmon to the elimale, such as 
Indian corn, wheat, rye, hurley, oats, hemp, 
llax, hops, potatoes, field beans and peas ; ap- 
les, pears, peaches, plums, cherries, &c. 
ron ore in iinmeiisc quantities is found in va- 
rious parts of this state, as likewise copper ore, 
black lead, pipe- maker’s clay, yellow and red 
ochre, alum, slate, or stone, riuldlc, or a red 
earth, and in some places asbestos, or incom- 
bustible Golton* Several mineral springs have 
been found in different p<'irt8 of the country. 
Massachusetts is divided into eleven cemnties, 
which contain 2()r> towns, the principal of 
which are Boston and Salem. The nnuibcr 
of inhabitants, in the year 1700» was 378,787; 
they are now upwards of 4(K>,(K.K). Tliis state 
owns more than three times us many tons of 
shipping as any other of the states, and more 
than one-thirci part of the whole that be- 
longs to the United Slates, At this ]icrio<l 
.35,(1IK) tons are employed in carrying on 
the fisheries ; 50', 000 in tlic coasting business, 
and 120,.'d)0 in trading with almost all parts 
of the world. Pot and pearl-ashes, staves, flax, 
.<eed, bees-wax, &c. are carried chiefly to 
Great Britain, in remittance for their nianu- 
faciures ; masts and provisions to the lilast In- 
dies ; fish, oil, beef, pork, lumber, candles, &c. 
arc carried to the West Indies, for their pro- 
duce; and the two first articles, fish and oil, to 
Jt^'rance, Spain, and Portugal ; roots, vegetables, 
fruits, and small meats, to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick ; hats, saddlery, cabinet- 
work, men's and women’s shoes, nails, tow, 
cloth, barlev, hops, butter, cheese, &c. to the 
southern states. The negro-trade was prohi- 
bited by law in 1778, and there is not a single 
slave belonging to the comuiorrwealth. 

Massachusetts Bay, a bay of North 
America, which ^^preads eastward of Boston, 
and is comprehended between Cape Ann on 
the north, and Cape ('od on the south. It n 
so denominated, as well as the whole state, 
from a tribe of Indians of the same name that 
formerly iidiabited the country round the bay. 

MA'SSACUE. French.) 1. But- 

chery; indiscriminate dotrtiction (Z>ry</r«)- 
9»AIin'dcr {Shakspeare) . 
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To Ma'ssacre. V, a, {masitierer, French.) 
To butcher; to slaughter indiscriroinately' 

{Atterbury), 

MASSAFRA, an episcopal town of Na- 
ples, m Italy. Lat. 40. 60 N. Lon. 17* 
20 K. 

MASSAGET7E, an ancient people, aliout 
whose seal there is as much doubt as about that 
of the Amazons: Tibullus and Ammion place 
them near Albania, beyond the Araxes, which 
sometimes denotes the Oxus : it is probable 
they dw’clt to the east of Sogdiana. (^Diony~ 
sius Piripeifs, Herodotus ^ Aman)^ 

MASSALIANS, a set of enthusiasts who 
sprang up about the year 361, in the reign of 
the emperor Constantius, who maintained 
that men have two souls, a celestial and a dia- 
bolical, and that the latter is driven out b/ 
prayer. 

MASSEl'ER. ifnasseleTf /A«cpjT»ip; from 
fX€ti;u9fjLui, to chew, because it assists in chew- 
ing.) A muscle of the lower jaw, situated on 
the side of the face. It is a short thick niu&clc, 
which arises, by fleshy and lendiTious fibres, 
from the lower edge of the malar process of 
the maxillary bone, the lower horizontal edge 
of the os nialx, and the lower edge of the zy- 
gomatic process of the temporal hone, as fiir 
backwards as the eminence belonging to the 
articulation of the lower jaw. From some 
little nucrrupiion in the fibres of this muscle, 
at their origin, some writers describe it as aris- 
ing by two, and others by ihree distinct por- 
tions, or heads. The two layers of fibres of 
which it seems to be composed croos each 
other as they descend, the external layer ex-, 
tending backwards, and the internal one slant- 
ing forwards. It is inserted into the basis of 
the coionoid process, and into all that part of 
the lower jaw wiiicli suj)ports the conmoid and 
condyloid prncesscs. Its use is to raise the 
lower jaw, and, by means of the above men- 
tioned decussation, to move it a little fonvards 
and backwards in the act of chewing. 

MASSICOT. SeeMASTicoT. 

MASSlLlA, in ancient geography, a town 
of Gallia Narbonensis, a colony of PhuiTcans, 
from I'hocxa, a city of Ionia, and in confe- 
deracy with the Romans, universally cele- 
brated, not only for its port, commerce, and 
strength, but especially for its politeness of 
manners, and for its learning. According to 
Strabo, it wan the school for barbarians, who 
were excited by its means to a fondness for 
Greek literature, so that even their public and 
private transactions were all executed in that 
language. Strabo adds, ** At this day the no- 
blest Romans repair thither for study rather 
than to Athens.*’ Now Marseilles. 

MASS11.LON (Jean Baptiste), son of a no- 
tary at Hieres in Provence, was born in 11363, 
and cincred into the congregation of the Ora- 
tory in 1681. He gained the afl'ections of 
every person in the towns to which be was 
sent, by the charms of bis pnius, the Uverniess 
of his character, and by a fund of the^ost de- 
licate and affecting politeness. His at- 
tempts in the art of eloquence were made at 
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Vienne, while he was professor of theolo(^« 
iiis funeral oration on Henrv de Villars, arcn- 
bisliop of that city, meivecf universal appro- 
biition, Tlii'i success induced father de la Tour, 
who was at that time ceneral of the.CQngreg;a- 
tion, to call him to Paris. Here the biipe- 
• riority of his eloquence was clearly ])erceivcd 
when he appeared at court. Upon preaching 
his first advent sermon at Versailles, ne receiv- 
ed tlusciilogiuni from the mouth of Louis XIV. 

Father, when I hear others preach, 1 am 
very well pleased with them ; but whenever I 
hear you 1 am dissatified with inysclt." The 
first time he preached his fiiinous sermon on 
the small number of the elect," the wbule au- 
dience were, at a certain place of it, seized 
with a sudden and violent emotion, and almost 
every person half rose from his scat, by a kind 
of involuntary movement. 

In 1704 Massillon made his second appear- 
ance at court, and displayed still more elo- 
quence than before. Louis XIV. after ex- 
pressing liis satis faction. to him, added, in the 
inobt gracious tone of voice, Et je oeux^ mon 
pvrt\ vous rntendre tous Irs denx arts, Tnese 
fluttering encomiums did not lessen his mo- 
desty. When one of his fellows was congratu- 
lating liim upon his preaching admirably, ac- 
cording to custom, ** Oh ! give over, father 
(replied lie), the devil has told me so already, 
much more eloqiieuily than you." 

Massillon was admitted into the French nca- 
deiny a year afterwards, in 17*9. The abbacy 
of .Savigny becoming vacant, the cardinal du 
Hois, to whom he had been weak enough to 
give an aitcstailoii for being a priest, procured 
il fur him. The funeral oration of the duchess 
of Orleans, in 17-^f was the last discourse he 
iroiiouiiced in Paris. lie never afterwards 
eft hi.s diocese, where his gentleness, {Kilitc- 
ness, and kindness, hud gained him the nfi'ec- 
lioii of all who knew him. lie reduced the 
exorbitant rights of the episcopal roll to moder- 
ate sums. In two years he cuti'^ed 1*0,000 Iivrc.s 
to be privalelv conveyed to tlie Houd Dieu of 
ClernioMt. liis peaceable disposition was 
never more displayed than while he was a 
bishop. lie twik great ple.isure in collecting 
the fathers of the Oratory and the Jesuits at 
Ills country-house, and in making them join in 
some diversion. He died on the of Sep- 
tember 1742, at the age of 79- 

An excellent edition of Massillon's works 
was published by his nephew at Paris in 1745 
and I74(), in 14 vols. large 12ino. and 12 vols. 
of a small size. — Among them we find, 1 .('otii- 
plete sets of sermons for Advent and Lent. J t 
is particularly in his moral discourses, such as 
are almost all those of his sermons for Advent 
and Lent, that Massillon's genius appears. 
He excels, says M. d'Alembert, in that species 
of eloquence which alone may be preferred to 
all others, which goes directly to the heart, anti 
which agitates without wounding the soul. 
He searches tine inmost recesses of the heart, 
and layl open the secret workings of the pas- 
sions, with 80 delicate and tender a hand, that 
fve are hurried along rather than overcome. 
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His diction, which is always easy, elegant, and 
pure, every where partakes of that noble sim- 
plicity, without which there can be neither 
good taste nor true eloquence ; and this sim- 
plicity is, in Masbillon, joined to the most at- 
tractive and the sweetest harmony, from which 
it likewise borrows new graces. In short, to 
complete the charm produced by this enchant- 
ing style, we perceive that these beauties are 
perfccily natural j lh.it they flow c.isily from 
this source, .and that they have occusloneci 
no labour to the composer. There even occur 
sometimes in the expressions, in the turns, or 
in the afTet iing inclotly of the sule, instances 
of negligence which may be called happy, be- 
cause they completely remove every appear- 
ance of lahoiir. Hy thus abandoning himself 
to the natural current of thought and expres- 
sion, Massillon gained as many friends as hear- 
ers. He knew that the more anxious an ora- 
tor appears to raise admiration, he will find 
those who hear him the less disposed to bestow 
it. 2. Several funeral orations, discourses, 
and paneg\'rics, which had never been jiiih- 
lishcd. 3. I'en discourses, known by the 
name of Petit C'areine, 4. 'I'he Conferences 
ICrelcsInstiqiies, which he delivered in the 
seminary of St. M.igloire upon his arrival 
at Paris; those which he delivered to the cu- 
rates of Ills diocese ; and ilic discourses which 
he pronounced at the head of the synods which 
he assembled c:very year. 5. Paraphrases on 
several of the Psalms. A irant-lalion of scwral 
of Massillon’s sermons was piiblislic^d in J8()3, 
in 3 vols. 12mo. by Mr. W. Dickson. 

A circumstance recorded by D'Alembert 
proves how dear the memory of Massillon was, 
not only to the poor whose tears he wiped 
away, and W'hosc wants he removed, but to 
all who knew him. Some years after the 
prelate died, a traveller passing through Cler- 
iiioni wished to see the country-house in which 
he used to spend the greatest part of the year, 
and he .inplied to an old vicar, who, since the 
de.iih or the bishop, had never ventured to 
return to that country-house, where he who 
had inhabited it was no longer to he found, 
lie consented, however, to gratify the desire of 
the traveller, notwithstanding the profound 
grief he expected to suffer in revisiting a place 
so dear to his reiTiembrancc. They according- 
ly set out together, and the vicar ^minted out 
every particular place to the stranger. “ There,'* 
said he, with tears in his eyes, ** is the alley in 
which the excellent prelate used to walk with 
us ; there is the arbour in which he used to sit 
and read ; this is the garden he took pleasure in 
cultivating with his own hands." Then they 
entered the house, and when thj^ came to the 
room where Massillon died, " This,” said the 
vicar, ** is the place where we lost him and 
as he pronounced these words he fainted. The 
ashes of Titus, or of Marcus Aurelius, might 
have envied such a tribute of regard and affec- 
tion. 

MA'SSINESS, Ma'ssivxness. s. (from 
massy, massive.') Weight; bulk; pondcrou«- 
jDcss {Ilakewill), 
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MASSINGER (Philip), an English drama- 
tic writer, wa» born at SalisViurv in 1^85, and 
was educated at Oxford, but leU the university 
without taking a degree, and devoted himself 
wholly to the muses. He published fourteen 
plays of his own, and some in which he was 
assisted by others, liis works have been re- 
printed in in fourvgls. 8vo. and in 1779» 

and lately by \W Gifford, esq. lie died in 

1639. 

MA'SSIVE. Ma'ssy. a. {massifs Fr.) 
Heavy ; weighty ; ponderous; bulky ; continu- 
ous {Dry den), 

Mx\SSON (Papirius), a French writer, born 
in 1544. lie entered among the Jesuits, but 
afterwards left the society, and became a law- 
yer. He died in Kill. Masson wrote four 
books of Annals, in l.atin, 4to. and 

several other works. 

Massok (John), a French protestan I di- 
vine, who died in Holland, whither he had 
fled on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
His works are, 1. Histoire Critique de la lic- 
puhliqne des Lettres, fifteen voli.. 12mo. ; 2. 
Vitae Horalii Ovidiicl Plinii jmiioiis; 3. His- 
toire dc Pierre Bayle ct dc scs Ouvrages, Aiust. 

MAvSSONlA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexniidriu, order inonogynia. Corel in- 
ferior with a aix-parlcd border; hlamcnU in- 
serted in the neck of the tube ; capsule ihrce- 
winged, ihrce-celltd, niany-scuded. Four 
species ; bulhrms rooted plants of the Cape. 

M ASSOY COKTKX. SeeCoRTE x. 

MASS U All, or Matsu AH, a small island 
in the lied Sea, near the coast of Abyssinia, 
with an excellent harbour, and water deep 
enough for ships of any size to the \ery edge 
of the island : here they may ride in the utmost 
security, from whatever point, or with what- 
ever ‘degree of strength, the wind blows. As 
it takes its modern, so it received its ancient 
name from its harbour; it was called by the 
Greeks Sebasticum Os, from the capacity of its 
port, which is distributed into three divisions. 
The island itself is very small, scarcely three 
quarters of a mile in length, and about half that 
in breadth, one-third occupied by houses, one 
by cisterns to receive the rain-water, and the 
last is reserved for burying the dead Lon. 5(S, 
58 E. Lot. 16. 42 N. 

MAST. j. (masi, mai, Fr. mxpr, Saxon.) 

1 , The beam or post raised above tne vessel, to 
which the sail is fixed {Dry den), 2. The fruit 
of the oak and beech. It has in this sense no 
plural termination {Bacon), 

Mast, a long round piece of timber, elevat- 
ed perpendicularly upon the keel of a ship, 
upon which are attached the yards, the sails, 
and the rigging, in order to their receiving the 
wind necessary for navigation. A mast, ac- 
cording to its length, is either formed of one 
single piece, which is called a pole-mast, or 
com|x>sed of s^eral pieces joined together, each 
of which retains the name of mast separately 
A top-mast is raised at the head or top of tne . 
lower-mast, through a cap, and supported by 
ilie trestle-trees. It is composed of two strong 
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bars of timber, sopnorted bv two pr^incnces,^ 
which are as shoutoerb on the opposite sides of 
the masts, a little under its upper end; athwart 
these bars are fixed the cross-trees, upon which 
the frame of the top is supported. Between the 
lower mast-head and the foremost of the cross- 
trees a square space remains vacant, the sidea 
of which are hounded by the two trestle-trees. 
Perpendicularly above this is the foremost hole 
in the ca]>, whose after-hole is solidly fixed on 
the head of the lower-mast. The to])-mast is 
erected by a tackle, whose effort is communi- 
cated from the head of the lower-mast to the 
foot of the lop- mast, and the upper end of the 
latter is accordingly guided into and conveyed 
up through the holes between llie trestle-trees 
and the cup, as before mentioned ; the machi- 
nery by which it is clc\atcd, or, according to 
the sea-phrase, swayed up, is fixed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The top-rope, passing through 
a block which is hooked on one side of the 
cap, and aftcrwaids thtough a hole, furnished 
witli a hlicuve or pulley on the lower end of the 
top-mast, is again brought upwards on the 
other side of the mast, where it is at length 
fastened to an cvc-bult in the cap, which is 
always on the side o^>potIte to the ton-block. 
To the lower end ol the top- rope is fixed the 
top-tackle, the ellon of which being transmit- 
ed to the lo|>*rope, and thence to ilic heel of 
the top-mast, necessarily lifts the latter upwards 
parallel to the lower mast. When tlie top- 
mast is raised tir its proper height, the lower 
end of it becomes firmly wedged in the square 
hole (above described) between the tre.slle-trees. , 
A bar of wood or iron, called the fid, is then 
thrust through a hole in the heel of it, across 
the trestle- trees, by which the whole weight of 
the top-mast is supported. SeeSiii fbuildikg. 

Mr. (ieorge Smait, of Ordnance wharf, 
Westminster, obtained a patent in the year 
18(K), for framing masts, yards, bowsprits, &c. 
hollow, sons to combine lightness with strength. 
The idea of this gentleman, though not new, 
as is well known to those who are conversant 
with the theory of the strength and stress of 
materials, is certainly ingenious, and will, we 
hope, be duly encouraged. 

M A^STKl). a. (from mast.) Furnished with 
masts. 

MA'STEIl. s. {meester^ Dutch; rnaistre, 
Fr.) 1 . One who has servants : opposed to 
man or servant {Shakspeare) . 2. A director; 

a governour {Ecclus), 3. Owner; proprietor 
{^Dryden), 4. A lord; a ruler {Guardian). 5. 
Chief; head {Shakspeare). 6. Possessor 
dison). 7. Commander of a trading ship(^^- 
charn), 9. One unconiroWcA {Shakspeare). 9. 
An appellation of respect {Shakspeare). lO. 
A young gentleman {Dryden)^ 1 1. One who 
teaches ; a teacher {South). IS. A man emi- 
nently skilful in practice or science {Davies), 
13. A title of dignity in the universities : as, 
master of arts. 

To Ma^ster. v.a, (from the no^n.) 1. 
To be a master to; to rule; to gwexn {Shaks^ 
peart), 2. To conquer; to overpower (Co/a- 
mp), 3, To execute with skill {Bacon). 
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Master ai^d servant^ a relation found- 
ed iu convenience, virhereby a man is directed 
to call ill the assistance of others, where his 
own skill and labour will not be suflicient to 
answer the cares incumbent upon him. I'or 
the several sorts of servants, and how that cha- 
racter is created or destroyed, sec the article 
Servanf. Where a servant is hired for 
one year certain, and so from year to year as 
lon;^ as both parties shall agree, and the servant 
enters upon a second year, he inUiiL serve out 
that year, and ts not merely a servant at will 
after the first year. If a woman-servant mar- 
ries she must nevertheless serve out her term; 
and her husband cannot take her out of her 
master’s service. 

If a servant is disabled in his master's service 
by an injury received through another's Hcfiuilt, 
the master may recover damages for loss of his 
service. And also a master may not only 
iiiamtain an action against any one who en- 
tices away his servant, but also against the ser- 
vant; and ifwithuut any eniiceinenl a servant 
leaves his master vviihout jusi cause, an action 
will lie against anolhcr who retains him with 
a knowledge of such departure. 

A master has a just right to expect and ex- 
act fidelity and obedience in all his lawful 
commands; and to enforce this he may correct 
his servant in a reasonable manner, but this 
correction must be to t;nforce the just and law- 
ful commands of the master. 

In defence of his master a servant may jus- 
tify assaulting another; and though death 
should ensue it is not murder, in case of any 
unlawful attack upon his master's person or 
property. • 

Acts of the servant are, in many inslanecs, 
deemed acts of the master; for as it is by in- 
dulgence of law that he can delegate the 
power of acting for him to another, it is just 
lie should answer for such substitute, and 
that his acts being pursuant to the authority 
given him should be deemed the acts of his 
master. 4 Hac. Abr. 583. If a servant com- 
mits an act of trespass by command or en- 
couragement of his master, the master will 
be answerable ; but in so doing his ser^'aai is 
not excused, as he is bound to obey the mas- 
ter in such things only as arc honest and 
lawful. 

If a servant of an Innkeeper robs his mas- 
ter's guest, the master is bound to make good 
the loss. Also, if a waiter at an inn sells a 
man bad wine, by which his health is impaired, 
an action will go against the master : for his 
permitting him to sell it to any person is 
deemed and implied general command. I 
Black. 430. In like manner if a servant is 
frequently permitted to do a thing by the tacit 
consent of riis master, the master will be liable, 
as such permission is equivalent to a general 
command. 

If a servant is usually sent upon trust with 
any tradesman, and he takes goods in the 
name oV his master upon his' own account, the 
master must pay for ihent- And so likewise 
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if he is sent sometimes on trust, and othv 
times with money, for ii is not possible for 
the tradesman to know when he comes by the 
order of his master, and when by his own au- 
thority, or when with and without money. 1 
Str 5()G. Hut if a man u^aually deals with his 
tradesmen himself, or constantly pays them 
ready money, he is^^iot answerable flir what 
Ills servant may take up in his name; for in 
this case there is not, as in the other, any im- 
plied order to triist him. Or if the master 
nc^-tfr had any personal dealings with the 
tradesman, but the contracts have alw.,ys 
been between the servant and the tradesman, 
and the master has regularly given his ser- 
vant money for payment of every thing had 
on his account, tlie master shall not be charg- 
ed. Esp. N. P. 115. Or if a person forbids 
his tradesmen to trust his sen’ant on iiis ac- 
count, and he continues to purchase upon 
credit, he is not liahle. The act Of a servant, 
though he has quitted his master's service, has 
been held to be binding upon the master, bjjr 
reason of the former credit given him on his 
tnasiei's accouiir, and it not lieing known to 
the parly trusting that he was discharged. 
4 Bac. Abr. 5»f). 

The master is also answenihlc for any in- 
jury aririing by the fault or neglect of his ser- 
vant when executing his master’s business, (i 
T. H. (io() : but if there is no neglect or default 
in the servant the master is not liable. E>p. 
Rep. 333, 

If a siniilfs servant lames a horse whilst 
shoeing him, or the servant of a surgeon 
makes a woiiitd worse, in both these cases an 
action for damages will lie against the master, 
and not against ihe servant. But the damage 
must he done while the servant is actually 
employed in his master's service, otherwise 
he IS liable to answer for his own misbehaviour 
or neglect. 

A master is likewise chargeable if his ser- 
vant casts any dirt, &c. out of the hou-^e info 
the common street ; and so for any other nui- 
sance occasioned by his servants, to the da- 
mage or annoyance of any individual, or the 
common nuisance of his majesty's people. 
Lo^'d Raym. 204. 

A servant is not answerable to his master 
for any loss which may happen without his 
wilful neglect; but if he is guilfy of fraud or 
gross negligence an action will lie against 
him hy his master. 

A master is not liable in trespass for the 
wilful act of his servant ; as by driving his 
master's carriage against another, done with- 
out the direction or assent of his master, no 
person being in tlie carriage when the act 
was (lone. But he is liable to answer for any 
damage arising to another from the negli- 
gence or unskilfuincss of his servant acting in 
Bis employ. McManus v. Crickitt, Mich. 41 
G. III. 

Master of arts, is the first degree 
, taken up in foreign universities, and for the 
most part in those of Scotland, but the ae« 
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cond in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates 
not being admitted to it till they have studied 
seven years in the university. 

Master-attendant, is an officer in the 
royal dock-yards, appointed to hasten and 
assist at the fitting out or clisiuaiitling, re- 
moving, or securing vessels of war, Sic, at 
the port where he resides. He is particularly 
to observe tlut his niiijcstf's ships are securely 
moored, and for' this purpose he is expected 
freouently to rei icw the iiiooriiigs which ore 
sunk in the harbour, and ohtu‘rve that they 
arc kept in pro(M.T order, ft is also his duty to 
visit all the ships in ordinary, and sec that 
they are frequenUy cleaned and kept in order; 
anci to attend at the grneral niiislers in the 
dock-yards, piking care that all the olFicers, 
artificers, and labourers, registered at the navy- 
bo()ks, arc present at their duly. 

Masfkr of the ceremonies, is an offi- 
cer in^timted by king James I. for the more 
^o1enlll .Kul hoiiourahir reception of ambassa- 
dors, aiifl strangers of quality, whom he iti- 
trrKliices into the presc'iicc. liie badge of this 
office is a gold chtiin and medal, having on one 
side an emblem of pi*acc% with king James's 
motto: and on the reverse llie eirihlem of war, 
with J}n'u rt mtm droit, lie is always Fiip- 
|)Osed to be a person of good address, and a 
master of languages, and nas an appoiiuiiient 
of 300l. a year: lie is constantly attending at 
«.*our<, and hath under him an assistant-master, 
nr deputy, at (h. Rd. a day, wlio iiolds his 
place during the king's pleasure. 

M A s r K R I N c; H A N c £ H Y . I'hc masters in 
chancery arc assistants to the lord chancellor 
.and muster of the mils; of these there arc 
some onlinary, .'ind others extraordinary; the 
masters in ordinary arc twelve in nimiher, 
some of whom sit in court every day (luring 
die term, ar.d hu\e referred to them iiitcrlocii- 
lory orders for staling accounts, and comput- 
ing damages and the like ; and they also admi- 
nister oaths, take uHidavits, and acknowledg- 
iiieiils of deeds and recognizances. The tiias- 
tcrs-extraordiiiary are appointed to act in the 
coiiiitrv, in the several counties of England, 
liejond ten miles distant from l/mdoii ; by 
taking affuinxils, recognizaiiccB, acknowledg- 
ments of deeds, &:c. for the ease of the suitors 
of the court. 

Master of the faculties, an ofBcer 
under the archbishop of (^anterbiiiy, wjio 
grants licences and di8|)Ciisations. 

Master of the horsf., an office of ho- 
nour and trust, and seldom conferred upon 
any but some of the peerage in |iossession of 
his inaicsty's confidence. The department of 
the master of the horse is of very considerable 
niagiiiiude, |>osscssing a greater extent of pa- 
tronage than almost any other ajipointment in 
the gift of tlie crown! Tiie master of the 
horse is the supreine superintendant of cveiy 
thing appertaining to the establishiiietit of the 
king's stables and their contents. 1 1 is within 
his ofilcial department to take cognirjmce of 
overy |iart ot the royal retinue in ^vhicli 


ter. 

horses, carriages, and their requisite aiti^hd^ 
ants, are concerned; as well as pctraorfAlly tO 
attend upon his majesty whenever they are 
employed ; hut more particularly upon all pub* 
lie occasions, and in all processions of state. 
He also appears in personal attendance upon' 
his majesty in the chase; unless that upon 
some occasions, by the king's permission, the 
olficial service is dispensed with. Suliordinate 
to the master of the horse in the stable esta- 
bliBliiuent, are the equerries, pages of honour, 
clerk of the stables, yeomen riders, mews- 
kcepers, coaclimcn, footmen, grooms, |io.sti* 
lions, and helpers, exclusive of saddlers, coach, 
harness, and bit-niukcrs. The establishment 
of the royal hunt is also officially announced 
in the department of the master of the horse; 
aUlioiigli the patrouage and appofiiiment re- 
main with the master of the stag hounds. 

Master general of the ordnance, 
a great officer, who has the chief comm.iiul of 
the king's ordiianvc and artillery. See Ord- 
nance. 

Master of the rolls, is an assistunt to 
the lord clianccllor of ICnglanrl in the high 
court of chancery :/ and in his absence hears 
causes there, and gives orders. Ills salary is 
I2OOI. per annum. 

, Master of a ship, the same with captain 
in a ruerobaiitman ; but in a king's ship he isf 
ail ofliccr who inspects the provisions and 
stores, and acquaints the captain with what b 
not good, lakes particular care of the rigging 
and of the ballast, and gives directions for stow- 
ing the hold ; be navigates the ship under the 
directions of liis superior oBiccr ; sees that the ' 
log and l(jg-b(>(>k arc duly kept ; observes the 
appearance of coasts; ami ii()te.s down in his 
journal any new shoals or rocks under water, 
with their bearing and depth of water, See, 

iVlASTLU AT ARMS, 111 a king's ship, an 
officer who daily, by turns, the captain ap- 
points, is to exercise the petty oflicers and 
ship's companv; to place and relieve sentinels; 
to see tiic eaiuiles and fire put out according to 
the captain's orders; to take care the small 
arms arc kept in g(X}d order, and to observe the 
directions of the lieutenant at arms. 

Master or the 1'emple. The founder 
of the order of the templars and all his succes- 
sors were called Mfipni tfwpli maghfri; and 
ever since the dissolution of the order the spi- 
ritual guide and director of the house is called by 
that name. (See Temple and Templar.) 
There were also several other officers under 
litis denomination, as master of the wardrobev 
with a salary of SOOOi. a-year ; master of the 
harriers, with k^OOUl. a-ycar; master of the 
stag-hounds, with 8()0l. a-ycar ; master of the 
jewel office, See, all now aUdished. 

MASTER-HAND. », The baud of a man 
eminently skilful {Pope). 

MASTER- JEST. 5. Principal jest. 

MASTER-KCT. #. The key which opens 
enaiiY locks, of which the subordin^e keys opat 
each only one {Dry^n). * « 

JVIASTiW-SlNEW. r. A large sinew xlial 



siiTroLinili the hough, and- divides it from die 
bone bjT a hollow place, where the wiudgalls 
aie usually seated (Farrier's DicQ, 

MASl'Ell-STRING, s. Principal string. 
{Howe), 

MASTER-STROKE, r. Capital perform- 
ance (Blachnorc)u 

• MASTER-TEETH, s. Tlie principal teeth 
(Bacon). 

M ASTER W ORT, in botany. Sec Impe- 

R ATORIA. 

MA'S'riilUDOM. s. (from master.) Domi- 
nion ; rule : not in use (Shakspeare). 

MA'STERLESS. a. (from master.) I. 
Wanting a master or owner (Spenser)* 2. Un- 
governed ; unsubdued. 

MA'STERLINESS. s. (from masterly.) 
Eminent skill. 

JMA'STERLY. a. (from master.) 1. Suita- 
ble to a master ; artful ^ skilful (Addison). S* 
Imperious; with the sway of a master. 

Ma'sterly. ad. With the skill of a mas- 
ter (Shuksprare). 

MA'STERPIECE. s (waster and piece.) 1. 
Capital performance , any tiling done or made 
with extraordinary skill (Damn). 2. CUiicf 
excellence ( (Uarendon). 

MA'STKKSHIF. s. ;finm masttn'.) I. Do- 
minion ; rule ; power. 2. Superiority ; pre- 
eminence (Dry 3. Chief work (Dryd.). 

4. Skill; knowledge (<S7/AA.v//c(2r£.'). A title 
of ironical respect (Shakspeare). 

MA'STERY. s, (from master.) 1. Domi- 
nion; rule (Italcifrh). 2. Superiority; pre-erni- 
nence (VFstrangc). 3. Skill ; dexterity (777- 
lotson). 4. Attainment of skill or power 
(Locke). ^ • 

MA'S^FUL. a. (from mast.) Abnumling 
in mast, or fruit of oak, beech, or chestnut 
(Dry den).. 

MxVSTlC TREE. See Lentiscus, Pis- 
tachia, and Mastiche. 

Mastio (Tree Indian). SecScHiNOS. 

Mastic Thyme. See Origanum and 
Tu k MUS. 

Mastic (Tiec herb). See Satureia. 

MASTICATION (raasticatio, from masti- 
CO, to chew.) The act of chewing. A natu- 
ral fii.'ictioii. 'Vhe mixing together and divid- 
ing of the panicles of the food in the mouth, 
hy the action ol the jaws, thngue, lips, and 
cheek . By means of tins (function the food is 
lacerated and mixed with the saliva and the 
mucus of the month and fauces, and thus made 
into a bole of such a consistence as to be 
formed into a convenient size to be swallowed. 
See D!?gluti rioN. 

M ASTICATORIFS (masticatorian from 
mastico. to chew.) Such medicines as are in- 
tense 1 for chewing. 

MASTICHE (mastiche, p«r‘X*i : fromfAacfw, . 
to express.) Mastix. Masiicli. The tree 
which affords this resin is the pistachia lentis- 
CHS ; foliis abrupte pinnaiis, foliis lan- 
ceolatls, of LinnduB ; a native of the south of 
Europe. la the ^island of Cbio the officinal 
inastich is Obtained most abundantly, and. ac- 
lording toTournefort, by making transverse io- 
YOL.VII. « 


ciaiona in the bark of the tree, from whenco- 
the inastich exudes in drops, which are suffered 
to run down to the ground, when, after aiiA- 
cient lime is allowed for their concretion, they 
arc collected for use. Mastich is brought to 
us ill smulk yellowish, transpare nt, hriulc tears 
or grains; it has alight agreeable ••mcll, e.spc- 
cially when rublied or heated ; on being chew- 
ed k first crumbles, soon after slicks together, 
and becomes soft and white, like wax, without 
impressing any considerable taste. It is consi- 
deretL to be a mild'corroboruiit and ndsiringent; 
and as possessing a balsamic power it has been 
recommended in haemoptysis, proceeding from 
ulceration, leucorrhoea, debility of trie stoinncb, 
and in diarrhoeas, and internal iil^'cratious. 
Chewing this drug has likewise l)fcn said to be 
of use in pains of the teeth and gums jiid in 
some catarrhal complaints ; it is, howrw-j, in 
the present day seldom used either externally 
or internally. The wood abounds witti *hc re- 
sinous principle; and a tincture may be obtained 
from it, which is esteemed in some countries in 
the cure of hajmorrhagrs, dysenteries, and 
gout. 

Mastich- HERB (Common). SeeMARUj* 

VOLGA RK. 

MASTIFF, in mastiology. See C A NX 5 . 
M.\STlGADOUR, or Sla yering-bit. 
In the manage, u. snaffle of iron, smooth, and 
of a piece, guarded with paternosters, and com- 
posed of three halfs of great rings made into 
dcmi-ovals of unequal bigness, the lesser being 
inclosed within the greatest, which ought to be 
about half a foot high. A masligadour is 
mounted with a head-stall and two reins. The 
horse, in champing upon the mu-iligadour^ 
keeps his mouth fresh and moist, hy the tVoth 
and f4)am that he draws from the saliva^ 
glands 'i'o })nt a horse to the mastigadoiir, is 
to set his croup to the manger, and his 
head between two pillars in the stable. Horses 
accustomed to hang out their tongues, can- 
not do it wdicn the mastigadour is on, for 
that keeps the tongue so much in siibjectiou 
that they cannot put it out. This instrument 
of torture is little, if at all, used at present. 

MASTIOLOGY (Irrom /jmo-to; and xoyo;.) 
See Mastology. 

MASTIX. See Mastiche. 

MA'Sl'LESS. cr.Cfroin mast.) Bearing no 
mast (Dry den). 

MA'STLIN. s. Mixed corn : as, wheat and 
rye (Tussei). 

MAS7 GDYNIA, (ntassadynta, 
from a breast, and •Sw*!, pain.) Phleg- 

mon of the breast of women. It is charac- 
terized by all the symptoms of acute inHam- 
malion, and mostly terminates in abscess. 

MASTOID (mastuideus’, a breast, 

and resemblance.) In anau>fny, the pro- 
cesses of bones are .so termed that arc shaped 
like the nipple of the breast. 

MAS'l'OlDEUS, (jMorofilteMr :froin 
the mastoid process.) la anatomy, inserted 
into, or lielonging to the mastoid process. See 
StERNO CLEinO-MASTOlDEuS* 

MASTOLOGY (from mamma, a 

B B 
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cond in Oxford and Cambridge; candidates 
not being admitted to it till they have studied 
bcven yean in the university. 

Master-attendant, is an ofliceriothc 
royal dock -yards, appointed to hasten and 
assist at the fitting out or disiuaiitling, re- 
moving, or securing vessels of war, &c. at 
the port where he resides. He is particularly 
to observe that his iii.ijest^s shins are securely 
iiiooTcd, and for tiiis piirpossc he is cx;>ectea 
freoiiently to rci icw the moorings which are 
suiiK til the harbour, and observe that they 
arc kept in proper order. It is also his duty to 
visit all the ship.s in ordinary, and see that 
they are frcqiientjy cleaned and kept in order ; 
ana to attend nt the general niiisUTS in the 
dock-yards, *aking care that all the otiicers, 
artificers, and labourers, registered at tlie navy- 
books, are present at their duty. 

Mastkr of the ceremonies, is an offi- 
cer in^tiiiitetl by king James I. for the more 
solemn and hoiiouraliie reception of ambassa- 
dors, and strangers of rpialitv, ^hom he in- 
IrrKluees into the presence. 1'he badge of this 
office is a gold chain and medal, having on one 
.side an einhlein of peace, with king James's 
motto; and on the reverse ihe einhlein of war, 
with IhcH rt mon droii. 11c is always sup- 
posed t<i he a person of good address, and a 
uiastcr of languages, and lias an appoiiuiiient 
of 300l. a year: lie is constantly attending at 
«:our<, and hath under him an aHsistant-niastrr, 
or deputy, at (J-*. 8d. a day, ^vho liolds his 
place during the king's pleasure. 

ISf A ST k R 1 N c H A K c K R Y . The masters in 
chancery are assibtanta to the lord chancellor 
and muster of the rolls; of these llicre arc 
some ordinary, and others extraordinary; the 
masters in ordinarv are twelve in number, 
some of whom sit hi court every d.iy during 
tl)c term, ar.d lia\e rcferri^l to them interlocu- 
tory orders for staling accounts, and comput- 
ing diiiiiu^s ami the like ; and they also admi- 
nister oaths, take affidavits, and acknowlcdg- 
iLieiils of deeds and recognizances. The iiias- 
ters-extraord inary are appointed to act in the 
country, in the several counties of England, 
beyond ten miles distant from l/mdon ; by 
raking affidavits, recognizances, acknowleclg- 
nients of deeds, &c. for the ease of the suitors 
of the court. 

Master OF the faculties, an 'officer 
under the archbishop of (Canterbury, who 
grants licences and dis|>eiisations. 

Master of the horse, an office of ho- 
nour and trust, and seldom conferred upon 
any but some of the peerage in possession of 
bis majesty's confidence. The department of 
the master of the horse is of very consitlerable 
magnitude, iiosaesbing a greater extent of pa- 
tronage than almost any other appointment in 
the gift of the crowni The master of the 
horse is the supreme superintendant of every 
thing api^rtainiiig to the establishiiicnt of the 
king's stables and their contents. It is within 
his official deriarim^ to take cognirAurce of 
oery ))art ot the royal retinue in >vhicli 


TER. 

horses, carriages, and their requisite ntfthda' 
ants, are concerned ; as well as pcrsoifdlly tO' / 
attend upon bis majesty whenever they arO 
employed ; but more particularly upon all pub« 
lie occasions, and in all procchbions of state. 
He also appears in personal attendance upon* 
his niujesty in the chase; unless that upm , 
some occasions, by the king*.H peruiission, the 
official service is dispensed with. Subordinate 
to the master of tlie horse in the stable esta- 
blishment, are the equerries, pages of honour, 
clerk of the sialdes, yeomen riders, mews- 
keepers, coachmen, footnien, gnxims, ])osti- 
lions, and helpers, exclusive of saddlers, coach, 
harness, and bit-makers. The establishment 
of the royal hunt is also officially announced 
in tlie depirlment of the master of the horse; 
ahhoiigh the pairouagc and appointment re- 
main with the master of the stag hounds. 

Master general of the ordnance, 
a great officer, who has the chief coinm.*ind of 
the king's ordnan‘:c and artillery. See Ord- 
nance. 

Master of thf. rolls, is an iyssi<;tant to 
the lord chancellor of J*aigland in the liigh 
court of cliancerv :/ and in his ahsence lienrs 
causes there, and gives orders. Ilia silury is 
I200I. per annum. 

.Master of a ship, the same with eantain 
In a inerohantnian ; but in a king's ship lie i< 
an olliccr who inspects the provisions and 
stores, and acquaints the captain with what is 
not good, takes particular care of the rigging 
and of the ballast, and gives directions for slow- 
ing the hold; he navigates the ship under the 
directions of his superior officer ; sees that the 
log and log-hook are duly kept ; observes the 
appearance of coa.sis; and notes down in his 
journal any new shoals or rocks under water, 
w'iili their bearing and deptli of water, Sec, 

Mastlk at arms, in a king's ship, an 
officer who daily, by tiiriih, the captain np- 
])ninis, is to exercise the pcltv oflicers and 
ship's company; to place and relieve sontiiicls; 
to see tlic caiullcs and fire put out according to 
the captain's orders; to take care the small 
arms are kept in good order, and to observe the 
directions of the lieutenant at arms. 

Master of the Temple. The founder 
of the order of the templars and all his succes- 
sors were called wapni frwpli mngufTi] and 
ever since the dissolution of the order the spi- 
ritual guide aqd director of the house is called by 
that name. (See Temple and Templar.) 
There were also several other officers under 
this denomination, as muster of the wardrobe, 
with a salary of !?()00l. a-year ; master of the 
harriers, witxi 2000I. a-year; master of the 
stag^hounds, with 8001. a-year ; master of the 
jewel office, &c. all now alxdished. 

MASTER-HAND. s. like hand of a man 
eminently skilful (Pope). 

IVIASTER-JKT. s. Principal iest.^ 

MASTER-KEY. #. The key which opens 
enaiiy locks, of which die subordinate keys open 
each only one {Dry den). * • 

' MASTEII-SINEW. s» A large sinew dial 
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sunouodi the hough, ai^d'tlivides it from die 
bone by a hollow place, where the windgalla 
are usually seated ( Farrier* s Diet.), 
MASTxiii-i'TRlNG. Principal string 
(i?owe). 

MASTER-STROKE, i. Capital perform- 
ance {Blackmore). 

• M ASTER-TEETH, s. The principal teeth 

(^Bacon), 

MASTER WORT, in botany. See Impe- 

RATORIA. 

MA'STERDOM. a. (from tnaater.) Domi- 
nion ; rule : not itt use {Shaksptare). 

MA'STERLESS. a. Cfrom maater.) I. 
Wanting a master or owner {^Spenaer). 2. Un- 
governuu; unsubdued. 

MA'STERLINESS. a. (from masterly,) 
luninent skill. 

M A'SI’ERLY. a. (from master,) 1. Suita- 
ble to a master ; artful i skilful {Addison), 2. 
Imperious; with the sway of a master. 

Ma'steuly. ad. With the skill of a mas- 
ter {Shakspeare), , 

M A'S'rERPlKCE. Jf {master awd piece.) 1. 
Capital performance, an}' thinjjdoneor made 
with extraordinary skill {Dames). 2. CUiief 
cxcellciire ( CUtrctido?i). 

MA'STEUSIIIP. s. f^fiom master.) I. Do- 
minion ; rule; power. 2. Superiority; pre- 
eminence ( 3. C^hit'fvvork {l)rt/d.)» 
4. Skill; knowledge (kSV(i«4A/ieflre). 5. A title 
of ironiital respect {Hhakspearc). 

MA'STpRV. s, (from master.) 1. Domi- 
nion ; rule (/?a/cj 5 ‘A). 8* Superiority ; pre-emi- 
nence {UFstran^v), 3. Skill ; dexterity {Til- 
lotson), 4. Attainment of skill or power 
{Locke), 

MA^f’FUL. tt. (from fnast.) Aboundiiig 
in mast, or fruit of oak, beech, or chestnut 

{Dr 1 / den), 

M ASTIC TREE. Sec Lentiscus, Pis- 
TACHiA, and Mastiche. 

Mastic (Tree Indian). SceScHiNUS. 
Masiic Thyme. See Origanum and 
Th\ MUS. 

Mastic (Tiec herb). See Satureia. 

M AsTlCATlON {masticatio, from maati- 
CO, to chew’.) The act of chewing. A natu- 
ral function. The mixni;; together and divid- 
ing of the panicles of the iooil in the mouth, 
by the actiun oi the jaws, longue, lips, and 
cneek^', By iiicausor this fuiiciion the food is 
lacerated and mixed with the saliva and the 
niuciib of the mouih and fcmees, and thus made 
into a hole of such a consistence as i« be 
formed into a convenient size to be swallowed. 
See Df.gt.uti noN. 

M A STIC A TORI FS {masficaforia. from 
mastico, to chew.; Such niedirines as are in- 
tencle l for chewing. 

MASTICHE {mastiche f , 

to express.) Mastix. Masiieli. 'Fhe iiX’e 
which allbrds this resin is the pistachia lentis- 
ciis ; foliis abrupce pinnatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatls, of Linn^us; a native of the south of 
Europe. Ir the*island of Cbio the officinal 
mastich is obtained most abundantly, and, ac- 
cording toTournefort, by making traiwvcrae ia- 
VOL,VlI. ♦ 
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ciaiona in the bark of the tree, from wheneo 
the mastich exudes in drops, which aresiifiered 
to run flown to the ground, when, after siifll- 
cient time is allowed for their concretion, they 
arc collected for use. Mastich is brought to 
us in small, yelbwirh, transparent, hriitle tears 
or grains; it has alight agreeable smell, espe- 
cially when rubbed or heated ; on bein^ chew- 
ed U first crumbles, soon after sticks together, 
and becomes soft and white, like wax, without 
impressing any considerable taste. It is consi- 
dered to be a ini Id corroborant and adsiringent; 
and as possessing a balsamic power it has been 
recommended in h»moptysis, |>roceedin;j^ from 
ulceration, Icucorrboea, debility of ttie stomach, 
and in diarrhoeas, and internal u}<^cra lions. 
Chewing this drug has likewise been said m be 
of use in puin.s of the teeth and gums, and in 
some catarrhal complaints ; it is, hov. cvm, in 
the present day seluoin used either externally 
or internally. The wood uboiiiuls wdtti Mie re- 
sinous principle; and a tincture may be obtained 
from it, which is esteemed in somcconnines in 
the cure of haimorrhagcs, dysenteries, and 
gout. 

M ASTiCK' HERB (Common). SceMARum 

VULGARK. 

MASTIFF, in ^nastiolog^^ See Canis. 
MASTIGADOUR, or^ &layerinc-bit. 
In the manage, u snaffie of iron, smooth, and 
of .a piece, guarded with paternosters, and com- 
po.^o<) of three halfs of great rings made into 
dcmi-ovols of unequal bigness, the lesser being 
inclosed within the greatest> which ought to bts 
about half a foot high. A maslitfudour is 
niounied with a head-stall and two reins. The 
horse. In champing upon tlie ma^ligadour, 
keeps his mouth fresh and moist, by the froth 
and foam that he draws from the salivary 
glands To put a horse to the mastigadoiir, is 
to set his croii]) to the manger, and his 
head between two pillars in the stable. Horses 
accustomed to hang out their tongues, can- 
uot do it when the ma.stigadoiir is on, for 
that keeps the tongue so much in siibjcctioii 
that they cannot put it out. This instrument 
of torti/re is little, if at all, iiserl at present. 

M ASTI O LOGY (frroin fMo-rog and xoyo;.) 
See Mastology. 

MASTIX. See Mastiche. 

MA'S rLESS, r/. (from mast.) Rearing no 
mast {Dr^dert). 

MA'STLIN. a. Mixed corn : as, wheat and 
rye (Tusset). 

’ MAS'l GDYNIA, {massadyniat 
from a breast, and •Jyv»i, pain.) Phleg- 

mon of the breast of women. It is charac- 
terized by all the symptoms of acute inHam- 
ination, and mostly terminates in abscess. 

MASTOID (maatoidrus i breast, 

and resemblance.) In anai^'Toy, the pro- 
cesses of bone*) are so termed that are shaped 
like the nipple of the breast. 

MAST OIDEUS, {fjur^tiiaiac rfrom 
the mastoid process.) la anatomy, inserted 
into, or belonging to the mastoid process. Sec 
STERNO CtEinO-MASTOIDEuS- 
JilASTOLOGY (from fiucoft mamma, z 
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Iircast, and Xoyc;, a treatise or discourse.) The 
science of mammals or mammalian animals ; 
of those that suckle their yoinis ; us orniihnhig^'' 
is the science of birds, ana iclithyology of 
fishes. 

Wc trust we shall not be ucruscd of pedantry 
in coining this term to supply what has ap- 
peared to us a palpable vacancy" in natural his- 
torVf and a vacancy which no other term is so 
well able lo fill up. We have formed it in per- 
fect analogy witli tb.e correlative terms that 
classify the animal kingdom, and we are con- 
fident it will be found useful. The Greek 
compounds of would justify us iii writ- 

ing either mastology, or uuisliology : hut the 
former is perhaps best, ns most consonant with 
various terms already in use in auatoiiiy and 
iiiedicine, den\rd from the same source, as 
inastoida'iis and ina .lodvni.i. 

'I’hus cxpl.iincd maiMilogv roiv.|>n^«'s the first 
class ill the Linoean zoology, and coiisistb of 
the following orders, 

Primait', Pe<oM, 

Itriiia, Jkllihc, 

Fer.r, C'l lc ; 

f/lircs, 

and is thus charartenzod rlastifuMlly. lAiiigs 
respiring ahcrnatelv : jaws incLimbent, covered ; 
teeth ustiully %vi thill ; teats l.ictiforoiis ; organs 
ofbensc, tongue, nostrils, eyes, ears, and papilku 
of the skill ; covering, hnir which is scanty in 
warm rlimutes, and hardly any on aquatics; 
biijiporiers four, (bet, or feet and hands except in 
aquatics; tail niootly ; walk tnoHly on the 
earth and speak. Jn much of ilicexlenial an<l 
internal structure they resemble eaeli other : 
the chief of them are c|iiaduiped*i, ns this word 
was formerly used to ex]m"'S hands as well as 
feet, and inhabit the Siurface of the e;inh. The 
largest, though fewest in number, inhabit the 
ocean. 

The ordinal cliar.ictcrs arc taken from the 
number, situation and striielnre nf the teeth; 
which is all that is necessary to observe in thib 
article; these characters being given at length 
under the difl’erent terms describing the orders 
as above. 

It must appear to ihc most siipcrfieial obser- 
ver, from this brief and general siatenicnt, that 
nothing can be more lo(ii>c and distant than die 
chain by which many of the genera and even 
of the orders of this class are connected toge- 
ther: a class that includes tribes varying as wkie- 
lyas (Missiblc in their degree of intelligence, in 
their general shape and appearance, in their 
habits and manners, and in the element in 
which they live ; a class that extends from the 
man to the mouse, and unites the horse with 
ihc whale. Not however that we are much 
disposed ^ find fault with the arrangement on 
this account, for the diflerent siiecies, genera 
and orders run so much into eacn other, that 
although we are startled at the extreme points, 
wc do not know where to terminate the indivi- 
dual gradations, shade is so continually soften- 
ing into shade, and link so connected even by 
nature with link : but we mention the fact to 
fihew the difficulty of acquiring any thing like 


perfection in any classification whatever. The 
general and the particular rules of nature being 
80 intervolvcd as to prevent all hope upon this 
subject; and to urge this important reflexion 
upon our readers, that artificial systems of all 
kinds arc not laws of God but mere helps 
to man : they are of high use in enabling him 
to acquire knowledge, but they perpeiiuilly 
show liim his weakness bv rtmijielhng him to 
have' recourse to such auxiliary means. 

The Linriccin classificaiion, however, chiefly 
on account of its combining sucli discrepant 
materials, has been objected to by many phy- 
siologists, who have endeavoured, hut perhaps 
onlYendeavouml, to improveupon it; and even 
tills rathiT by a re-modelling ot the orders than 
by .my infringi'inent upon the genera. We 
can notice hut two of these arrangements, that 
of^l. Cuvier, and that of M. Hliiiiienharh. 

'J’he foimcr divides the genera constituting 
the same class and under the saine name into 
three orders from the form of the (eel ; a clawed 
or nailed; a hoofed ; and a finned. 

'rhe claw or nall-fooicd con^'isls of six fami- 
lies as follows ; 

J. Hiinanum (Man alone). 

II. Qiiadnimana. 

J 1 1 Sarcophaga. 

IV. Kodentia. 

V. Kdentata. 

VJ. Tardigrada. 

Of these the first three families arc described as 
having three sorts of teeth ; and the last three 
as wanting one, at least, of these three sorts of 
teeth. 

'Fhe lioof-footed class consists of the follow-' 
iiig three families : 

VU. Parhiderniata. 

\'1U. lUuninaiitia. 

1\. Solipeda. 

The fin-footed class consists of two fainilief. 
only; which aieas follow’ : 

X. Amphibia. 

XI. f'eiarea. 

In Hliimenhach we find little more than iIm* 
families of (hivicr converted directly into fjr- 
ders, which arc ten in iiiunher, and arc arrang 
as follows : 

1. Himunnm. 

]]. (Jiiadnimana. 

ill. HradypoHa. 

IV. ('Iieiroptera (Bat only). 

V. (ilires. 

VI. Ferae. 

VI j. Soiidungula^CHorse and ass only). 

VIII. Pecora or Bisulca. 

IX. Belli!®. 

X. Cetacea. 

As we shall have occasion to return to these 
systems in the pticle Zoology, we think it 
unnecessary to give more than this brief outline 
of them at iireseiit. 

In the class before us man perceives his best 
friends, and his most formidable enemies. The 
dog, the horse, the cow, the cat, the sheep, the 
ass, the mule, and the elephant, are <he principal 
favourites and most usefiil assistants that man- 
kind find among the inferior tribes. The wolf. 
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4he lion, the tyger, the tiver*horse, make the 
most obstinate resijitance to his authority as the 
lord of tlie lower Creation ; and notwithstand- 
ing his superi'jr cunning and address, and his 
op|K>sing the strength and activity of numbers 
to their single and irregular exertions, fre- 
• quently give him the most mortifying proofs of 
the i^ecarioiis nature of his dominion. 

Besides their abilities to assist or annoy us, 
there arc other circuinsuiices which recotii- 
ineiicl this class of animals iii u particular man- 
lier to our notice. 'I'heir situation and charac- 
ter are ^uch as to aftord us opportunities of more 
ficquent intercourse with them than with 
other animals Fishes inhabit a different ele- 
ment : birds mount aloft in the air, and when 
they rest upon llie earth generally prefer places 
inaccessible to man ; insects arc so minute as 
almost to elude our observation j reptiles shun 
our society, and their manners arc far from in- 
viting ; — Hut qiia(lru]v.'ds cannot so easily avoid 
us; many of them eagerly associate with us, 
unlc'is n.|H-Iled by injuries; their manners and 
circumstances hear a considerable resembhuice 
to our own ; and the cliaiacicrsof many of them 
iraturally attract oiir notice, and engage our af- 
fections. 

The class of mammals, so particularly related 
to man, arc reiTuirkablv snjierior in size and 
strenglh to tlioke belongnig to the other classes. 
The horse, tlic (fx, the camel, the elephant, are 
cunong the strongest of the land animals. Few 
ut the iuliaiiiianls of the ocean, or of rivers, arc 
cr|iial to the hippopotamus ; and the cetaceous 
animals, which, Jioiu similarity u( internal 
litnictnre, from their being \ ivijiarous, and from 
their being furnislicd with a lactiferous organ 
«ife considered in tin* same clas«, are by fur the 
largest aniinuisof tlie waters. 

In ingeiiLiiiy, perhaps not less than in 
strength, quadrupeds enjoy also a sujjcriority 
4)ver iiiosi other aniiiialh. The familiar doci- 
lity of the dog is well knowui. The address 
with which horses .'ire trained to perform the 
cvolatioiih of military discipline, affords the 
best proof of the extraordinary dficility and sa- 
gacity of these animals. The cunning, and 
indeed the whole economy of the monkey tribe, 
seem to exceed e\en the ordinary instances of 
hmnaM iiigenniiy. The sagacity and the so- 
cial cliiipo»iiions of the beaver are not less ad- 
mirable. In short, ingenuity, or a most won- 
derful instinct, little inferior in many instances 
to the boasted wisdom of man, distinguishes 
this class of duimals, as eminently as form, 
strength, size, and other relations to the hu- 
man Species, abo\c the other lower ranks of 
the aiuiiial creation. 

in Ideality and elegance of form, too, quad- 
rupeds greatly excel most other animals. We 
admire the downy plumage, the brilliant co- 
lours, and the mel^ious voices of birds : the 
gaudy painting of the butterfly, and of vari- 
ious other insects, charm the virtuoso : golden 
fashes and spoilt lizards And likewise their 
admirers : tut the fine proportions of the dog 
and the horse are unequalled among the other 
Iribes of animated nature ; and^ compared with 
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the bcauti^ shape, those of colour are bF 
a very inferior kind. Wcarc, perhaps, better 
judges of the beauty of tame quadrupeds than 
of that of other animals. Hamit has amazing 
power to reconcile us to things odious, and to 
render us fond of things which we should 
otherwise regard with indifference : the forms 
of these animals are familiar to us; and it may 
be for that reason that ih^ please. Besides^ 
utility has certainly some influence on our ideas 
of beauty. However these things be, it is un- 
deniable that among the class of quadrupeds 
are to be found die animals the most remark- 
able for elegance and harmony of shape. 

Man may proudly boast that the earth was 
made for him ; hut a little reflection may lead 
him to acknowledge, that, at least in a second- 
ary view, it has been likewise designed for the 
accommodation and maintcnaticc of these ani- 
mals. Of the herbage and fruits which it 
produces quadrupeds enjoy a greater share 
than any other tribes of the inferior animals ; 
and a greater, perhaps, than even man him- 
self. Sec Ph Y s I o Lo G Y and Zoo LO G Y . 

MASULIPATAN, a town on the Coro- 
mandel coast in the East Indies. The inha- 
bitants are Gentoos. Its trade has greatly de- 
creased since the Hiiglish have left ofl' trading 
in chintz. It is about 200 miles N. of Fort 
St. George. Lat. lO. I.*) N. Lon. 81. 1'; E. 

Ma'P. j. (ir.eazxe, Saxon.) A texture of 
sedge, flags, or rushes (Carew), 

To Mat. c. a. (from the noun.) 1 . To cover 
with mats. 2. To twist together : to join 
like a mat {Drydrn), 

Mat-grass, in botany. SccNardus. 

Mat- WEED. See Lyceum. 

MATACA, orMANTACA, a commodious 
bay on the noith .side of the island of Cuba, in 
America. The galleons usually take in fresh 
water here on their return to Old Spain. 

M ATaIX)RK. s, {matador^ Spanish.) One 
of the three principal cards in the games of 
ombre and qundriile {Pope). 

MATACin N. *.(Fr.) An old dance {Sid.). 

M-XTALONA, a town of Terra di Lavora, 
hi Naples, Italy. It is 8 miles N.W, of Ca- 
pua. Lat. 41. 12 N. Lon. 14. 14 £. 

MATALISTA RADIX. A root said to 
be imported from America, where it is given 
as a purgative, its action being rather milder 
than that of jalap. Its arrangement in the 
sexual mtem not known. 

M ATAMAN, a country of Africa, bounded 
on the N . by Benguela, on the K. by parts un- 
known, on the S. by the country of the Hotten- 
tots, and on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean. 
There is no town in it, and the inhabitants live 
in miserable huts, it being a desert countiy^ 
little visited by the Europeans. 

MATAN, or Mactak, one of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Here Magellan was killed ixi 
1521; and the inhabitants have singe thrown 
oft’ the yoke of Spain. 

MATAPAN ' (Cape), the most southern 
promontory of the Morea, between the gulf 
of Coron and that of Colochina. Lon. 29. 40 
£. Lat. 36. 25 N. 
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MATARAM, a large town» formerly the 
capiiul of an empire of ihat name, in the 
isliiiH ot' Java. It \» strong by situation, and 
seati‘() in a fertile and ponnlous country, sur- 
rounded by mountains. Lon. IJ 1. ddK. Lat. 
7. 1 • 

MA'FARO, a town of Spain, in Catalonia, 
remarkable for its glass works, and the best 
red wine made in i)ie province. It is seated 
on the Mediterranean, l/i miles N.£. of Bar- 
celona. Lon. 'J, 29 £. Lat. 41. 3<i N. 

Match, a. Cwc/V/c, French) 1. Anything 
that catches tire (Bacon), 2. (from maca. 
Sax.) A contest; a game (Shak.), 3. One 
equal to another; one able to contest with 
another 4. One that suits or tallies 

with another, h. A n»arriage (Shakspearc), 
6. One to he marred (Clarendon). 

To Match, w. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
he equal to (Shah.). 2. To show an equal 
(Soui/i). 3. To oppose as equal (A//7/on). 4. 
To suit; to praporiion (Roscommon). 6. To 
nnarry; to gi\c in marriage (Donne). 

To Match, v, n. J . To be married (Sid.). 
S. To .suit j to he proportionate ; to tally. 

Match of hunting, or Heat a for a 
pUte\ an ohjcct not strictly within the views 
of xeteriuary medicine, yet important in eques- 
trian economy, and abundantly interesting to 
tiie .sportsmaa. In order to ride to the best ad- 
vantage, either a Jiunring-match, or three heats 
and a couisc for a plate, we are told by writers 
on this subject (whom we implicitly follow), that 
the first tiling requisite is u rider, who ought to 
b<* It faithful one, in whom you can confide. “ He 
should have a good clo.se seat, his knees being 
held firm to his saddle* skirts, his toes being turn- 
ed inwards, aiul his spurs outwards from the 
horse's sides, his left hand governing the horse's 
mouth, and his right commanding the whip; 
taking care, during the wliolc time of the trial, 
to bit firm in the saddle, without waving, or 
standing up in tlic .stirrups, which actions do very 
much incommode a horse, notwithstanding the 
conceited upiuion of some juckies, that it is a be- 
coming seat, 

** In spurring his horse, he should not strike 
him hard with the calves of his legs, as if he 
would hc.i; tlic wind out of his body, but just 
turn IiIa tiies outwards, and bring his spurs quick 
to his sides, and such a sharp stroke will be of 
more bcrvicc towards the quickening of the horse, 
and sooner draw blood. liCt him be sure never 
so spur him but when there is occasion, and avoid 
spurring iiim between Jiis shoulders and girths 
(which is the tendcrest part of a horse) till the 
last cxtrcinit\ . As to the whipping the horse, 
it ought to be over tbe shoulder on the near side, 
except in hard running, and when at all, strike the 
liorbc in the flank with a .strung jerk, the skin 
being tender there, and most sensible of the lash. 

He must observe, when he whips and spurs 
his horse, and is ccrt.'iin that he is at his utmost 
•pe^, if then he dap his ears to his pole, or 
whisk his tail, he may be sure that he bears him 
hard ; and then he ought to help him as much as 
he can, by sawing his snaffle to and fro in his 
mouth, and by that means forcing him to open 
his mouth, which will give him vand. 

If in the time of riding there is any high 
wind stirring, if it be in his face, he should let 
the adversary lead, he holding hard behind him 


till he sees an opportunity of giving a loott; jet 
he must take care to keep so close to him that 
his adversary's horse may break the wind from 
his, and that he, by stooping low in his seat» 
may shelter himself under him, which will assist 
the strength of his horse. But on the contrary 
if the wind be at his back, he must ride exactly 
behind him, that bis own horse may alone enjoy 
the benelit of the wind, by bring as it were 
blown forward, and by breaking it from his ad- 
versary as much as pusaibte. 

**^0 tlie next place, observe what ground your 
horse prefers most to run on, and bear the horse 
(as much as your adversary will give you leave) 
on level carpet ground, because the norse will 
naturally be desirous to spend himself more freely 
thereon ; but on deep earths give him more li- 
berty, because he will naturally favour himself 
upon it. 

If you are to run up hill, do not forget by 
any means to favour your horse, and bear him,, 
for fear of running him out of wind ; but if it be 
down hill (if your horse's feet and shoulders will 
endure it, and you dare venture your neck) al- 
ways give him a loose. 

This may be observed as a general rule, that 
if you find your horse to have the heels of the 
other, tliat then you be careful to preserve his 
speed till the last train-scent, it you are not to 
run a strait course ; but if so, then till the end of 
the course, .and so to husband it them also, that 
you may be able to make a push for it at the last 
post. 

“ In the next place you are to acquaint your- 
self, as well as you can, with the nature and tem- 
per of your adversary's horse ; and if he be fiery, 
then to run just behind, or just check by jouJ, and 
with your whip make as much noise as you can, 
that you may force him on faster than his rider 
would have him, and by that means spend him 
the sooner ; or else keep just before him, on such 
a slow gallop, that he may cither overreach, or 
by treading on your horse’s heels (if he will not 
take the lead) endanger falling over- 

“ T*ake notice also on what ground your op- 
ponent's horse runs the worst, and be sure to give 
a loose on that earth, that he may be forced to 
follow. In like manner, in your riding observe 
the several helps and corrections of the hand, the 
whip, and the spur, and when and how often he 
makes use of them ; and when you perceive that 
his horse begins to be blown by any of tJie for- 
mer symptoms, as clapping down his cars, whisk- 
ing his tail, hoiiling out his nose like a pig, &c. 
you may then take it for granted that he is at 
the height of what he can do ; and therefore in 
this case take notice how your own rides, and if 
he run cheerfully and strongly, without spurring, 
then be sure to keep your adversary to the same 
speed, without giving him ease, and by so doing 
you will quickly bring him to give in, or else dis- 
tance him. observe at the end of every train- 
scent what condition the other horse is in, and 
how he holds out in his labour, of which you 
may be able to make a judgment by his looks, the 
working of Jiis flanks, and the slackness of his 
girths. For it he look dull, it is a sign that his 
spirits fail him ; if his flanks beat much, it is a to- 
ken that his wind begins to tail him ; and conse- 
quently his strength will do so too. 

** Jf his wind fail him, then his body will grow 
thin, and appear tucked up, which will make his 
girths, to the eye, seem to be slack ; and therefore 
you may take this for a rule, that a horse's want* 
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kng girting after the ftr»t scent, provided he were 
girt close at his first starting, ib a good sign, and 
if you find it so you need not much despair of 
winning. 

<* After the end of every train -scent, and afso 
after every heat for a plate, you must have dry 
straw and dry cloths, both linen and woollen, 
which have been steeped in urine 'iirid safe -pet re 
a day or two, and then dried in the sun, and also 
one or two of each must be brought into the field 
wet; and after the train has been ended, two or 
three persons must help you, and after the groom 
has with a knife of heat (as it is called by the 
duke of Newcastle), which is a piece of an old 
sword blade, scraped ofF all the sweat from the 
horse’s neck, body, &.c. then they must rub him 
well down dry, all over, first witn the dry straw, 
and then witJi dry cloths, whilst others are busy 
about ills legs ; and as soon as they have rubbed 
them dry, then let them chafe him with the wet 
cloths, and never give over till you are called by 
the judges to start again. Tliis will render his 
joints pliant and nimble, and prevent any infiam- 
Tuation which might arise from any old btrain.” 

The next thing regarded by the writer of these 
profound instructions is the judges* or triers* of- 
ticc. I’hesc are persons appointed to see that all 
things are ordered according to tlie articles agreed 
on. These, which are read before tlic horses start, 
are as tollow ; 

1. That each trier, on whose side the train 
is to be led, according to the articles, give direc- 
tions for its leading, according to the advice of 
tlic rider, or his knowledge of tJie nature and dis- 
position of tiiat horse on whoso side he is chosen. 

‘2. That each trier he so advantageously mount- 
ed, as to ride up behind the houses (but not upon 
them) all day, and to obsenc that the contrary 
liurse ride his true ground, and observe the arti- 
cles in every particular, or else nut to permit him 
to proceed. 

;5. That after each train-scent be ended, each 
trier look to that liorsc ng.iinit which he is chosen, 
.ind observe that he be no ways relieved but with 
rubbing, except liberty on both sides be given to 
the contrary. 

4. As soon as the time allowca for rubbing 
be expired, which is generally half an hour, they 
shall command them to mount, and if either rider 
refuse, it may be lawful for the other to start 
without him ; and having beat him the distance 
agreed on, the wager is to be adjudged on his 
side. 

5. The triers shall keep ofT all other horses 
fiom crossing the riders; only they themselves 
may be allowed to instruct the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whether slow or fast, accord- 
ing to the advantages he perceives maybe gained 
by his directions. 

6. If there be any weight agreed on, they shall 
see that both horses bring their true weight to the 
atarting-place, and carry it to the end of the 
train, upon the penalty of losing the wager. 

The same rules are to be observed, especially 
this last, by those gentlemen who are chosen to be 
judges at a race for a plate, only they usually stay 
in a stand, that they may the better see whicn 
horse wins the heat. 

** Now,*’ continues the writer, in running 
for a plate, there are not so^ many observations 
to made^ nor more directions required, than 
what have been already given, only this, if you 
know your horse to be rouji^h at bottom, and that 
he will stick at markf to nde him each hiat ac> 
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cording to the best of his performance, and avoid 
as much as possible either riding at any particular 
horse, or staying for any, but to ride each heat 
tliroughoiit with the best speed you can. 

Uut if you have a very fiery horse to manage, 
or one that is hard -mouthed and difficult to be 
held, then start him behind tliere.st of the horses, 
with all the coolness and gcntlenesH imaginable ; 
and when you find he begins to ride at some com* 
mand, then put up to the other h(ir!,es, and if vou 
find they ride at their ea^c, and arc hard held, 
then endeavour to draw them on faster ; but if you 
find their wind begin to rake hot, and that they 
want a sob, if your horse be in wind, and you 
have a loose in your hand, keep them up to tticir 
speed, till you come within three quarters of a 
mile of the end of the heat, and then give a 
loose and push for it, and leave to fortune and 
the goodness of your horse the event of your 
success. 

“ Lastly, when cither your hunting-match 
or the trial for the plate is ended, hi* soon as ytm 
have rubbed your horse dry, clothe him up and 
ride him home, and the first thing, give hiui the 
following drink to comfort him : 

“ beat the yolks of three eggs, and par them 
into a pint and a half of milk, then warm it and 
put to it a little safirnn, and three spoonfuls of 
salad-oil, and give it him in a horn. 

“ Having done this, drevs him slightly over 
with the curry-comb, brush, and woollen-cloth, 
and then bathe the place where the saddle stood 
with warm sack, to prevent warbles ; and wash 
the spurring-places with urine and salt ; then 
litter the stable very well, clotliing Iiiin up as 
quickly as possible, and let him stand for two 
hours. I'hcn feed him with rye bre id. after 
that with a good mash, aud give liim hi<( belly- 
full of hay, and what com and bread lie will 
eat. Then having bathed his legs well, leave 
him corn in his loAcr, and so Jet him rest till the 
next morning, at whicli time order hiiu as in his 
daw of rest.’* 

j/ie 0rderMjr a horse for a Match ^ or PlatCf i.s a 
most important part of equestrian discipline. The 
reasoning on this subject would disgust an eii- 
ligliteiied veterinarian, no less tinn die system 
of jockeyship wc have just unfolded, thougJi for 
a difiTcrent reason. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a few particulars, which will shew 
the customary method of training horses designed 
for the tuif. When you have either matched 
your horse, or design to put him in fur a plate,'' 
says the writer, *‘you should consider that you 
ought to reserve a month, at least, to draw his 
body perfectly clean, and to refine his wind^ to 
that degree of perfection that is capable of being 
attained by art. 

** in the first place, take an exact view of the 
state of his body, both outwardly and inwardly, 
as whether he be low or high in flesh, or whether 
he be dull and heavy when abroad ; and if this 
has been caused by too hard riding, give him half 
an ounce of diapente in a pint of good old Ma- 
laga sack, which will both cleanse his body and 
revive his spirits. Then for the first week feed 
him continually with bread, oats, and split beans, 
giving liim sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other, according to what lie likes best, always 
leaving him some in his locker for him to eat at 
leisure when you are absent; and when you re- 
turn at YOur hours of feeding, take away what is 
left, and give him fresh, till you have made him 
wanton and playful. To this purpose, take no- 
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f)ce. that thouithyou ride him every day, momipg 
and evening, on oiring. and every other day on 
l)initiiig,yetyou arenot to sweat him, or put him 
to any violent labour, the design of his week's or- 
dering beingto keepihin) in wind and breath, and 
to present pursivencss. 

“ You must now make a finer bread than 
before, as follows : Take two pecks of beans, and 
a peck of wheat, and )et them be ground toge- 
ther, but not too fine, to prevent too much braq 
being in the bread ; and dress one peck of the 
meal through a tine range, and knead it up with 
new ale-yeast, and the whites of a dozen new^ 
laid eggs, and bake this in a loaf by itself; but 
dress the rest of the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with ale and yeast, and use it In all 
Other points as the former : the pecA loaf is to be 
given the horse when you set him, and the other 
at ordinary times. This lircad very much in- 
creases the strength, courage, and uind of the 
horse. 

“ If your horse be brisk and lively, when you 
lead him out of the stable he will leap and play 
about you, then you must not only omit giving 
him the sack and diapente, but any other dose 
whatsoever; for it will rather prey unon the 
strength of his body, and by that means weaken 
him. 

If your horse be engai;ed in a hunting- 
match, you must sweat Ju'm twice this week, 
not by hunting him after the hare, but by train- 
bccnts, since the former, on this occasion, may 
pro\e deceitful; for though the hounds should 
be very swift yet the scent being cold, the dogs 
will very ofmi be at fault, and by that means 
the horse will have many sobs: so that when 
he comes to run train-scents in earnest, he will 
expect ease for hi.s wind. Therefore lead your 
train-scents with a dead cat, o^er such grounds 
as you arc likely to run on, and best agrees 
witti the humour of your horse, and also choose 
the fleetest hounds you can get, and they will 
keep your horse up to the height of his speed. 
As to the number of train-scents which you 
should ride at a time, that is to be ordered ac- 
cording to the match you are to run, or rather 
according to the strength of your horse, and 
ability for perform 'ng his hears; fur if you labour 
him beyond his strength, it will take him off his 
•peed, weaken his limbs, and daunt his spiiit- If 
you give him too little exercise it will render him 
liable to be pursive, and full of humours, and in- 
cline him to a habit of laziness, so that when he 
comes to be put to labour beyond his usual rate, 
lie will grow restive and serrie, like a jade. But 
ao far may be said by way of direction, that if 
you are to run eight train scents, and the strait 
course, more or less, you arc not to put him to 
such severe labour above twice in the whole 
month's keeping. And if it be in the fiiyt fort- 
night it will be the better, for then he will have 
a whole fortnight to n cover his strength in again : 
and ns for Ins labour in his last fortnight, let it 
be proportionate to his strength and wind, as 
sometimes half his task, and then three quarters 
of it. 

** Only observe, that tlie last trial you make 
in the first fortnight he a train-scent more than 
your match, for by that means you will find 
what lie is able to do. And as to tne proportion 
' of his exercise twice a week, that is sufficient to 
keep him in breath, and yet will not diminish or 
* iiqure- his vigour. But if your hunting-match be 
$o run fewer trains, then you may put him to his 


whole task the ofteoer, according as you find him 
in cnnditir>n ; only ob^^erve that you are not to 
strain him for ten days at least before he ride his 
match, that he may be led in^o the field in perfect 
strength and vigour. 

** If you destgq your hnrsic for a plate, let him 
take hrs heats accotdmg to this direction, only let 
him be on the place, that he may be acquainted 
with the ground; and as fur the hounds, you 
may omit them, .ib not being tied to thefr speed, 
but that of your adversary’s horse. But as to 
the number of heats, let tlicm be according to 
what the articles exjct ; only observe, that, as to 
the sharpness of :liem, they must be regulated ac- 
cording to the strength, and the goodness of his 
wind. And when yon heat him, provide some 
horses upon the course to run against him ; thi^4 
will quicken hrs spirits and encourage him, when 
he finds that he ran command tht*ro at hi-' plea- 
sure. And here ttio you iiiusi ob*.CT\e the .-.ame 
rule, not to give the hoi-sc a bloody Ircat for ten 
days, or a fonnigli:, hrlorc the plate i** to be nm 
for ; 3*id let the last Iirat you give him bcf«*rc thv 
nay of trial be in all liis rfotn^'s. a'’d jo.st skclp it 
over, which vill make him ran the next timetl'C 
more vigorou Iv uiiicn he .shall he &trrpt naked, 
and feel the cold air pierce him. 

“ During ihi' rnouih, and on his resting tlavs, 
and after his sweats on heating-da vs thrri' he 
any orcasiop for sweating him) yon imi-it ihservr 
the same rules whirli have given for ih;* 

firbt week of tlic third loi night’s keeping, only 
you must omit all seonrings hut rye bread ami 
m.-ishcs, since j our horse bi-.ng in so perh ct a static 
of body h.is no need of anv. 

“ During tlie last fortnight yon mint give him 
dried i)at.s that have h'cn Imihci liv beating aiiil 
having washed half a stiil e ol c.ir.. in the whites 
of a do/en or twenty . stir ilicai together, 
and let them lieallniglu Jo snal., ami spread them 
abroad in the siin the next muinji^ig, till tr.cv arc 
as dry a.s they were at first, and so give them 
to your horse, and when they are spent, prt'- 
parc another quantity after the same manner 
T his fcM)d is light of digestion, and very good for 
hi> wind. 

“ You iniist hull hrs beans also, fmt not give 
him ihciri so often, if he will e.ic his o.us without 
them; and as for his bread at this time, maV-t that 
of three parts wheat, to tme ol hi ;.ns, .ii d order 
it as before directed. Bui if you fiiul 30111 horse 
inclinalile to he costive then give him oat.s wash- 
ed in two or three whites of tgg-i and ulc beaten 
touelJiei, to cool his body, and keep ft moist, 
fiivc him not any inadi for the la -l s»eek. only the 
harley-waicr before directed, but let him have hrs 
fill of hay, till a day before he is to rifle the 
niatcli, when you must give it him more spar- 
ingly, that he iu:iy have time to digest what he 
has eaten, and then, and not betorc, you m.iy 
muzzle him wdth acavesson ; and lie sure that day, 
and not till the morniug he is let out, to feed him 
as much as possible, for sucli a day’s labour will 
require something to maintain his strength. 
Therefore in the morning before you are to lead 
out, give liim a toast or tw'o of white bread steeped 
in sack, which will invigorate him; and when 
you have done, lead him out into the field. 

“ But if you are to run for a plate, which 
commonly is not till thi ee o'clock in the after- 
noon, then by all means have him out eurly in 
the morning to air, that he may empty his bo^, 
and when he is come in from airing, feed him with 
toasts in sack ; considering, that as too mochiid-* 
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Aera tvill endan^r hii wtud, so too lon^ fainting 
Mrill cause faintness. 

When he has eaten what you have thought 
fit to gfive him. put on his cavesson, aud having 
afterw.irds well chafed his legs with piecc-grca';r 
and hr\iidy warmed together, or train-oil (which 
lilvcwibc ought to be used daily at noon, Ibr a 
* week before the match, or longer if 5 'ou see 
cause)* shake up his litter, and shut the stable up 
rlosc, and take care that there is no noise made 
near him, and let him rerit till (lie hour come that 
he is to ^o out into die field.” For the rest, see 

ll0KSl>HAf im:. 

M Aicii. u kind of rope slightly twisted, and 
prepared 10 ictaiii fire f<u- the uses of artillery, 
mines, fireworks, &.C. It is made of hempen tow, 
spun on the wheel like cord, but very slack; and 
is composed of three twists, which arc afterwards 
again covered with tow, so that the twi^ti do not 
appear : lastly, it is lioiied in the Jeesi of old wines. 
Tin’s, when once lighf«l at the end, burns on gra- 
clnally anJ regularly, wiibout ever going out, till 
the \vhole is coiisunicd : the liardcvst and driest 
match is generally tlie best. 

Match ((duick), ii.sed in artillery, is made of 
three cotton strands drawn into lengths, and put 
into a kef lie just covered with white wine vine- 
gar, and tiica a i](iantity of saltpetre and mealed 
powder is put iiil'» it, and boiled till well mixed. 

pul only brikpetre into water, and after 
that 'ake it out liot, and lay it into a trough with 
sonu' 'uealed powder, moistened with sonic spiriis 
of wine, thoroughly wrought into the cotton by 
rollin* It hackwjiTls and forwards with the hands; 
aiid wlien this is done they are taken out sepa- 
ratcl) , drawn through mealed powder, and dried 
upon a hue- 

M. Proust, and M. f’adct, in Journal de Phy- 
sique, describe a.i econumiral substitute for quick 
match in the ariillcry crvice. 

Tiie Spanish ambassador at Vienna, in 1*789, 
gave notice to his court, that the use of thin rods 
ijf lime tree soaked in ri solution oi nitraleol lead, 
was adopted in the Imperial service in lieu of 
ijuick-match. Mr. P. has forgot whether the au- 
thor of this discovery was named, but il was pro- 
bably baron Horn. 

A.s* the lime or linden tree is scarce in Spain, 
other woods were tried 'I'he principal fault of 
these wood -n rods is the l)ririlene.^s of iheir point, 
but tills does not entirely extinguish them, for it 
is sulhcient to twirl them about a little to relight 
them. 

A pound of iiitiic add at Od'’ yields, with lead, 
upwards of 13 oz of dry nltiate ; but as a great 
j>art of the acid is wasted in ox\ dizing the metal, 
if this was employed in the state of o.xide, more 
might be obtained; thus, a pound of the s.tme acid 
trc.Ued with litharge yielded, nearly 'J.'i oz. of ni- 
trate. 'I’he loss of acid in the former proce««s was 
very great, tor a poun*! of nitric acid at 2 yields, 
with potash, 8 oz. of saltpetre; but if another 
pound he treated with metallic lead, and the ui- 
traie decomposed by potash, only 3 uz. of salt- 
petre is obtainable. 

The rods must not be too thick, or otherwise 
the nitrate does not penetrate to the centre ; the 
best thickness is about 2 or 2-\ lines (J or J inch) 
but in order to increase their strength they may 
be made broader one way than the other. Vet 
thick rcgls have some advantages, for the unim- 
pr^gnated centre burning slower than the supers 
iicial parts, gives a solidity to the lighted point, 
and renders it less liable to break oiF. 
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Rods of willow or rim will not burn unless thev 
are imprcgnatfid througlicMU, and those of ash ani 
beech which are.moic than a line (Ainch) thick, 
do not absoib sufficient nitrate to bum without 
being liable to go out. 

The solution may be ma# of two diiTerent 
‘trengths; that of oac pound of nitrate in 4 of wa- 
ter is best for green oak, dm, and willow: and 
that of one j>ound of n’tra-c in 3 of water for 
lime-wood, oak, fir, walnut, white poplar and ce- 
dar. 'I he irripregiiation may be perlormed in 3 
days in the cold, or in one hour and a hall, if the 
solution i‘j boiled. 

Ropr made of broom-stalks about ^ in. thick 
may be advant.igeously iinprcgnaied with a solu- 
tion of one pound of nitrate in 13 of water. 'I’hi* 
i.s superior to the others, because it will burst into 
a flame it it be twirled round, and so perform the 
oillce of a port-fire. It might jirobably lie still 
more useful if it wa^ spun with a better prepared 
strand in tlie centre, or with the pJi/f (rush ?) to 
common In the interi r of Spain. 


The following arc the results of the experiment!^ 
made with nitrate of lead. 


W oods, &,r-. 

of ihfrcom- 
hnsiftri of 'JMii. 

Nitrate ab- 
borbt d by 
an cut 


Jlniirs, 


lb. 

tiuickmatch 

8.01/ 

- 

- 

Broom rope prepared f 

- 

- 4 

Lin.'e 

2;«H> 

- 

• IP 

Fir 


- 

- 42 

Cellar 

- 24' ,1) 

- 

- -22 

LIm 

- 1 : 4:50 

- 

J9 

Oak 

- 2'2(H> 

- 

18 

tlrcenoak 

- 2 iOfi 

- 

IS 

Walnut 

- MOO 

- 

•T 

W'hitc pupur 

1 4(»0 

- 

.'57 

Willow 

IMOO 

- 

30 


Hence it is evident th.if the Hme is tlic best, that 
the o.iki>, dm, and w-iluiit are next bc>f, and that 
pophir, hr, ced.ir and willow absorb a great quan- 
tity p 1 niirale without any advantage. 

The nitrate of copper may be used instead of 
tlie nitrate ot Icatl, and its jiower of increasing tlie 
lombusiion i" Midi, that I he »i>ds taken fresh out 
of the solution b^irii eipully well as those impreg- 
nated wiili niirjtcol ie.id do when dried- It is 
not so much the anid of these .salts that produce 
the etfeetb us Uilght be supposed, for if they are 
soaked lor some time in warer, they still preserve 
much of tlicir peculiar (pialitie^. It rather ap- 
pear.s that the i>\ides ol these uitratci. separate 
from the acid aud aliaeh themselves to the sub- 
stance of wotid, and then furnish the oxygen ne- 
cessary to the coinlmsilon of the roils ; agreeable 
to this opinion, the lead reduced in grains, and 
and the copper coals the point with a thin sheath 
of meial which it issimiciimcs neccigary to get rid 
of, by striking the point against the cannon. 

One pound i>f nitric acid at 30*^ is saturated by 
QA oz. of copper. The solution used to impreg- 
nate the rods exhibited I’l"' of Ih'aumc s hydrome- 
ter. 'I'he .solution of copper procui ed in the pro- 
cess of parting by the refiners may be employed ; 
and if a }>roper proportion of lead is bculed in It, 
this solution may be changed into nitrate of lead ; 
but if t<io much lead is added, a yellow lamellar 
nitrate is formed, whose elFect on wood is un- 
known. 

H'ahiut wood does not absorb sufllcient nitrate 
rtf ci-ppiT to form fire sticks. 
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'Nitrate of iron is unfit for this purpose* as it 
not yield its oxygen* so easily as that of lead 
copper. 

The following are the results of the experiments 
with nitrate of copper 

Woods, 5 lc. duration of tlw* com- hi** 

burtlonof25lb. 

Hours. lb. 

dttickmatch * 850 

X^ime - - 2500 - 6 

rir - - 2300 - 8 

Elm - - 2100 • 7 

Oak - • 2400 - 4 

<4rLen oak - - 2v').'«() - *> 

While poplar - 2010 - 6 

W'illow • - 2130 > 9 

Ash* - - - 1300 - 2 

The sfipcrioiity ot the new firesticks is evident; 

SL piirtii f lasts duly three or four minutes, and is 
auhiccr lo In eak in earriage, and to throw out dan- 
|*‘er Jiis 8pii' k>; the iircitick., a yard long-, hums 
lor tiirec liouri*, is holid and not liable to he broke, 
or to ilirovi/ out anv Hparks. As to the price, 
the baving i,- very considcrablei a portfire c«>sis 
from fi to 9 sous, i. e. about 45d, and the lirchtick 
Irorn only 3 to 4 sous i e. about 1 or 2d. 

The firesticks ha\c been used in the most rainy 
weather witliout lifing e'tmgui-lu'd , their com- 
hiiHtion wa'i only soinewiiat slackciiecl. 

Mr. t'. gives the following directions for pre- 
.paring these fi;c-sticks. The wood is to be sawn 
into square Iritln. J metre (yard; long, and fi lines 
;< I in.) tinci;. Round rods do not .ifiord so good a 
point as the M^uare laths, wlii<.'h are terminated 
■wlicn in use hy a quick -cone, about two inches 
•long 'J'liese laths ought to be made of wood that 
has been at least a year in store, and moreover ex- 
posed for half a day to the heat of a stove, heated 
to Cels. For want of a stove* they may be 
put into a baker's oven after the bread is drawn 
rhe nitrate of lead is best prepared by putting 
Ifi ounces of litharge or red lead into a glass ves- 
isel, and pouring it on 13 ounces of nitric acid* 
(i. e. acj[uafortis) at 4U^ Beaunie, mixed with 4 oz. 
of distilled water; the mixture is then to be heated 
until the solution is finished, when it ib to be fil- 
•fcred a*;d evai^orated to dryness. It ought to yield 
about 20 o/.. of nitrate of lead- Care must he 
taken that a sufiicient quantity of the oxide of lead 
is used, otherwise the acid not being saturated will 
corrode I he boiler. 

The rods being laid in a well-tinned copper 
boiler, the ncces-sary quantity of nitrate is to bo 
added , and some water in the proportion of about 
a quart of water to each pound of the nitrate. The 
rods arc to be kept down under the liquor hy a 
piece of tinned copper laifl upon them j the boil- 
ing is to he cotttiniieci for six hours, adding fre^h 
water as the other boils away. When the Ixiiling 
is finished, they are to be taken out, drained* and 
then dried in a stove 

'J’hey are thru to be put into a copper, or cast 
iron vessel, placed upon a sand bath. Oil of tur- 
pentine is to be added until it ^i^es about an inch 
utiove them, and the whole slowly heated until the 
oil boits. As soon as it becomes wdutc, and begins 
to rise, ihevessel must be covered, and taken from 
the fire until it subsides, when it is again to be re- 
placed upon the bath. 'J'Jiis heating to ebullition 
ought to be repeated tv* o or three times. When 
rhe oil is cold, the rods arc to be wiped* and finally 
dried a^ain in the stove for use. See farther on this 
tttterestiiig subiect,No8. 9 and 1 1 of the lletrospect 
ssf Philosophical Diicoverics. 
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Match (Cock). See Main of cocks. Acock 
intended to fight in a match must not be less in 
weight than tlirec pounds six ounces* nor more 
than four pounds eight ounces. 

MATCHABLE. «. {(vom match.) I. Suit- 
able; equal; til to be ioined iSpenser). 2. 
Correspondent {Woodward)* 

MATCHLESS, tf. (frommfl/c7/.) Having 
no equal ( Walter). 

MATCHLESSLY, ad. I n a manner not to 
be cq nailed. 

M.A'J’CHLl'SSNESS. s. (from mo/c/Jew). 
Stale <if bciDp; witiuuii an equal. 

MATCHMAKER, s. {match . x\m\ maker). 

1. One who contrixes marriages (//«dt7»r-aj). 

2. One who nialvcs rnalcbe.s to burn. 
MAlCOWJTZ, a strong town of Upper 

Hungary, in ibe eouniv of Scepiis, seat'^d on a 
mountain, 183 miles !^.E of Prcsbnrgh. 

MAT'E. A (niiica, S.xi-n.) i. A husband 
or wife {Slicmcr). 2. A companion, male or 
female (/>i/i//'>/). 3- The male or fi inalc of 

animals {jililton). 4 One th.ii sails in the 
s.aine ship (i?i/5co>»mo»0- •'>. One liuit eats at 

ihcsaiiiv table. (\ The second in subordina- 
tion in a ship : as* the mabier’s mute ; the cbi- 
rnrgeon's male. 

To MATE. f>. a. (from the nonn.) 1. To 
nialcb ; to marry {Slxnstr). 2. To be erjiial 
to { Dr tf den). .3.’ To oppose ; to equal (Shan). 
4 . {matter, French.) To subdue ; to con- 
found ; to crush ; not in use {Shokspem e) , 
MATELICA, an aiicienl' ’Wvn of Italy, 
in the nuirquisateof Aiicnna, i.'i mile.i S. ofjesi. 

MATEIi (Dura and Pi a) the m.mcs 
given by anatomisis to the two membranes 
which surround the. hi am . Sec A n a t o m y , 
and Brain. 

MATEKA, a town of Naples, in Terrs 
fr()tranio, with a bishop’s see; sealed on the 
('anapro, 33 miles N.W. of Tarcnlo. Lon. 
K. Lai. 40. .39 N. 

MAT'ERIA Ml'.DU'A. {malrrui medie.a^ 
Lot. I.itcially the nuiltct of rc inuty; tlumgh uni- 
formly, by a misnonii-r, em|ih)ycd t» siMfinfv the 
means of remedy.) Tlu* Mihfstanei's employed in 
the medical art id their most simple state; for iii 
nny Blalcof eoinhiualion or eompositloti they con- 
stitute a. pnit of whal is LM lied phaniiucy, or the 
aciciice of medical prepaialioiis. 

A very sl.ort time miicc, the wiiier of this de- 
partment in the Panlohij^ia was icquesled to fur- 
nish an article upt»n the same subject in iinotlier 
and n hij;hly re'^pectablc dictionary of sciences* 
He complied ; uiid as he cannot add much to what 
lie thru contributed, he viM again copy Iruni the 
inaiiu.script; with the imjiortunt alteration, hoty* 
e\('r, ot adjusting the general table of the ma|eria 
mcflica of Edinburgh, Dublin, and London, to the 
bubstaiici'S and naiiies of the new edition of the 
London College, which was then only in a state 
of preparation . 

it is a subject of curiosity, rather than of use* 
to enquire by what means mankind were induced 
in tlie first instance to have recourse to sub- 
stances* when in a state of disease, which* for the 
most part, they abhor and fly from when irfastatfS 
of health ; and how they came to discern that in 
these suhstancesjehiefly nature lias treasured up 
the remedies of sickness, the restoratives of a vi- 
tiated ox debiUtated constiluiioa* From whatever 
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i^otirce this knowledge has been derived, we feel it 
daily to be a knowledge af a very irnpoilant cha- 
racter, and we are sensible of its having been very 
generally diffused at a very early period of ancient 
history. Accident in the first instance, and expc 
rience confirming the result of some fortunate dis- 
covery, were perhaps the chief foundation of the- 
rapeutic science in the simplest and rudest ages of 
the world. Yet the whole can by no means be 
traced to this source, for the general fallacy of ex- 
perience is sufficient to prove that it bus had but a 
very small share in establi <^111118 the virtues which 
have been ascribed to most medicine's ; and it was 
probably from a too frequent disappoint iiient ki 
practice, fr -m palpable proof of the uncertainly 
of those reitirdies which aie recommended by the 
ancients, that physicians, in times comparatively 
modern, have been induced to seek for means not 
only of nsccrtaining more exactly the qualities of 
established medicirH"^, but of investigating the 
virtues of substances :v'tifrf;tlier new and untried, 

IJcncc uiiqiicstionabe. the union of cliemistry 
with the art of healing, for among the earliest 
chemists we meet u’.tn cbc first attempts at de- 
puitmg from ’he usual catalogue of medicines in 
pursuit of :t iieiv list. Paracelsus led the way by 
introducing the ahsuid notion of astral influences 
ioiri ot .sifjiiatures ; in wliieli succeeding and more 
lal ional <‘iicmists suggested the utility of a chemi- 
cal analj'sib. The doctrint; of astral influences 
and oi Signatures has been altogether explotled for 
u long time, th'uigh we still trace certain vestigea 
of its former existeru'o in many of our latest pub- 
licalitms on liie materia iiiedica. Chemical ana- 
lysis, as it ought to do. has completely triumphed 
over the (wo former systems, an i is daily extending 
its I'uquiries. To Uits, maiiiiractures, and com- 
merce, til sc enquiries have been pre-eminently 
useful; not iiave tbev been without their benefit 
to mcdicino; yet the benefit resulting froip this 
last application has by no menus been equal to 
that which ha'i resulted to the two former. 

Tlie means tiicri icsorted to in the present day 
for determining siibslanees to be rcmcHlial or me- 
dicinal, or ill other words the previous steps to 
their iiitvoductioii into the materia uiedica, arc 
their own sensible qualities, their botanical alfl- 
iiity, thcii chemical examiiialion, and general ex- 
pei iciicc. 

Having introduced them into the medical cata- 
logue, the two next suLgerts of consideration uic 
their classiiicatioii or arraiigeiiieiit; and the best 
mode of employing tliern, whether simply, and on 
account of their own specific virtues, or in con- 
nection with other substjinccs, by which their 
proper fpialities are so intennixed with the quali- 
ties of the other substances Lmploycd, as to acquire 
an increased, a diminished, or altogether a new 
action; and cuiiscqu^xitly to he productive of a 
diflurent result. 

. The former consideration alone belongs, .strictly 
speaking, to the present article ; the lattei con- 
stituting the proper subject of pharmacy or com- 
pound medicine. For the theory and practice, 
therefore, of combining and compounding medi- 
cinal substances, wc refer our readers to the ar- 
ucle Pharmacv; and shall here confine ourselves, 
as strictly as we may be able, to the materinls ac- 
tually employed in medicine, on account of their 
own simposeil inherent virtues, and which for the 
Bost jfUrt are denominated simples. 

What ought to be the classification of these 
materials? This is a question which has often 
l>e^n agitated, and almost as often answered 
la a different manner ; whence the arrangemcat 
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of different writers is as different as possible, 
as founded upon some supposed superior advan* 
tage, or even the mere fancy of the author him- 
self. The most simple arrangement is that of 
an alphabetic form; and U has taken place in 
most of the d^ pensatories and pharmacopoeias 
of modern times ; but it conveys no practical in- 
formation ; indicates no specific virtue ; communi- 
cates no scale of comparative i>ower. Another 
arrangement is, that fminded upon the quarter or 
the kingdom from which the material is derived ; 
and of course under this system the materia me- 
dica is divided into the three grand clasHts of ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral substances. Yet this 
arrangement does not appear to be of much more 
advantage than the preceding : the plan is. even 
less simple ; and the knowledge it comiiiiimcates 
is too triiial to be of any importance.^ Another, 
therefore, and a better distribution is fouiuled 
upon the sensible ami more obvious qualities of 
the substances employed in medicine, from their 
being ucid, absorbent, glutinous, tiiicluou^:, astrin- 
gent, saccharine, acrid, aiornntic, bit tci, emetic, 
or cathartic. For this classification we are entitied 
to Cartheuson ; it is highly ingenious, and so far 
as it is applicable, of considerable utility. But it 
labours under the defect of being incapable of ge- 
neral application. There are many simple*;, for 
example, and those even of great power and acti- 
vity, in which we can distinguish no predominant 
sensible quality ; there are many, again, in which 
various qualities are so equally united, that they 
have just the ham*' claim to a position under one 
class or older under another; and there are 
many, alsi>, which though similar in their sensible 
qualities, arc very disKimilar in their efi'ects upon 
the aiuiiial frame. Thus though gentian and aloes 
agree in posbcssing a biller taste, and sugar and 
niauiiii ill being sweet, their medical viitues are 
widely different. Aceonlinuly Cartheuson him- 
self it compelled to deviate occasionally from his 
general qihiii, and 10 louiul u pait of his division on 
the liic'diciiml effects of his materials; introducing 
not only a class of purgatives and emetics, but o( 
vapuiose incbriaiits and naicotics; under w'liich 
last class he arranges tobacco, ehler-fiow'ers, saf- 
fron, tipiuin, and poppy-sccds ; subslances, cer- 
tainly, very discordant in all their qualities that 
relate to nicdicinal intentions. 

The last division wt* shall notice is that of Vogel, 
who has classified his materials according to their 
effects on the human body. Some arc found to 
have the property of rendering the solid parts of 
the frame more lax tlian before, and are hence de- 
nominated relaiing medicines; others possess a 
flirectly contrary power, and are consequently 
called inditraling medicines. A third kind are 
found to excite inflammation in the part to which 
they are applied, and arc therefore named injlam^ 
maloryi while a fourth, from being perceived to 
increase or diminish the vigour of the body, or 
what is called the tone of the solids, have acquired 
the name of ionics in the first instance, and cei/a- 
fives in the secx>iid. Some, again, are conjectured 
neither remarkably to increase nor diminish the 
tone of the solids ; but to perform their oifini; 
either by correcting some morbid matter in the 
body, or by evacuating it : in the former case they 
are called alleranisj; in the latter tvacuanis. 

These are the general divisions or edasses into' 
which simple medicines arc partitioned under tl|iis 
system; but when we begin to consider their virtues 
more particularly, a variety of infenor divisi<^ns 
must neucssarily ensue. Thus, of the relas^ng 
medicines, some, when externally applied, f ate 
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9 tipposed merely to soften the part; and in such 
case arc called emoUienls ; while others, which arc 
supposed to have a power of au^cntiiig the dii»- 
position of the spcerneiits of an inflamed purl to 
the secretion of pus» arc called mnturanls or ittp- 
Jniraiiwt. Sedat \ ve medicines, thur. have the power 
of assuaging pain, are denominated parr^oricx; if 
they altogether remove or destroy pain, they aic 
called amulyitfs; if they take off spasm, antispas^ 
morlki I if they produc** quiet sleep, hfpnitlirs; it a 
verv deep and uiniHturiil sleep, together with con- 
sidrrahle stupefaction of the senses, nanotirs 
Tonic mediemes, in lik'- manner, obtain the nmne 
of eon’nbotattve^, annlrpiics^ or nervmv9, when they 
■lightly iiiciease the contractile power of the so- 
lids j-lbut of i).y/rn’A#'w/.r or ndstrinnem^, if they (h^ 
this in a great d< gi ve. Sonif of tins order i»f mv- 
dic.ines liaxcbi^en suppO',4-d to ])roino(c thf growtei 
of flp«h, to Cjiiisolidatc wouinls, and restrain hw- 
morrhagi'S ; and hence the names of sareoiic^ and 
tranmatkfy or vulntrarits; names, however, which 
may well he dispensed with, as the (juality is veiy 
qiiestiunahic, and perhaps altogether cironeouslv 
asi'ribcd. Oth- r astringents, again, arc denomi- 
nated repeVmt, disadirnt, j/zraidani, or attractivc^f ac- 
cordintr to the espeetive moilcs by which they are 
conceived to produce one coimnon efleet. Mi di- 
cincs of the iiiflaininatory ti ibc, arc, in likp man- 
ner, divided into vcskatories or blisters, if by their 
application they raise watery hladilciH on the 
akin ; cadi/rretics, esrharotirs, or corrosttes, if they t at 
into and destroy the substance of the solid part* 
themselves; and ruhtf active or i iibcfarinii, if pos- 
sessed of less pow<r than the vesicatories, they 
miTcly produce a redness on the pait to which 
they are applied, by increasing the action of a 
jiait, and stimulating the red pai tides of tlifc blood 
into vessels which do not naturally possess them. 
The alterant tribe is divided into absorbents, ant/- 
sep/trs,eoiigvlan Is, resolvents, ealejianis, and iejn»e^ 
rants, according to the peculiar mode by which the 
ditVnent individuals of this tiihe are supposed to 
opeiatt\ The evai’iiaiits -ire ucnerally suhdividrd 
from the nature of the huinoui they are supposed 
to discharge: rmelks if they evacnalc the contents 
of the stomach hy vomiting; cathartics it they in- 
duce pill gill:: ; lu Natives if they produce a nio«i«’iatc 
discharge ol h cc^ wjllioiit pain or sickness; «*cco- 
/irotsis tt thi- discharge he gnatcr, but still cun- 
liiitcJ to the common nalnie of the feces them- 
selves. Thus again tliey are named dtapburelics, if 
till y promote the expiiisioii of humours through 
the ])ore.s of the skin with a Miiall increase of ac- 
tion; sHdorifirs \f the increase of action be greater, 
and the discharge, moiv copious. Sivuli as excito 
mine arc called dmretics : such ns prodneo eva- 
cuntioii from the .elands of the palate, mouth, and 
saliMiry ducts, sal-vatinst medieiiics; those that 
promote tlie discharge of iiinciis from the throat 
upophlegmatirs : those that naeuate hy the nose, 
ptarmks, erridnrs, sfernntiittfT/cs; and those w'hieh 
promote the menstrual di*.chaige, tnurntnogoii^us. 
To this order, also, sonv wnters reduci- those me- 
dicines whiol^ expel any pretn natural bodies, as 
worms, stones, and flatii'i or I'onfuied air : of these 
ilie first are called anlhehntnli(\ ; the second, and 
especially wh<*n directed to the bladder, lithontrip’- 
■Vf ,* and the third cnrmifuitivts. 

* ^ Such is the genera) outline of those who have 
^ ailoptcd this kind of systeiii But it must be ob- 
T vig#8i that though the general initliiic be ttir same, 
^.may submit to a great variety of motliticatioiis; 
** Usd hence, again, the writers who have made 
cli'icc of Ihiv system, and foiinflod their classifira- 
luiis ujioii the eflects produced by the article* of 


which they have treated upon the human body* 
Jiave arranged it in varioua ways according to their 
respective ideas of superior utility or convenience. 
Hence the olas.ses of Cullen amount to twenty- 
four; those of Darwin to not more than seven ; 
wiiilr others have given us twelve, fourteen, or fif- 
teen, aecoiil.rig to their own flincy. 

The twenty.fuiii classes of Dr. Cullen are as fol- 
low* : 

Astringents 
Tonics 
Kmollicnts 
CoiTosncs 
Shmulants 
iicdatiics 
Refrigerants 
Aiitispasinodics 
DihiriltN 
Alt«‘iiuaiits 
liispissants 
Demulcents 

Tiir seven clashes of Dr. Darwin are the er*- 
suing; 

Nutrients Invcrtcnts 

Jiicitants Ih^vertviits 

Sreernenty Torpeuts. 

Absurheut- 

It will appear, even npnn a superficial exninir.w- 
tion of the first of ilioe chiirsificatioriH, th.it tlo 
^ist is iiiincccssanly diflusc: tliat some ot the di- 
visions might be inlroducctl midci one common 
head, as for exanipic those of enmlli''nts and dc- 
mulicnts; I'.iliifuts and attcnuanis; und Unit fov 
one or two of tiieni there is little fiHmilatiou in 
nature- AV« particularly allude, in this last in- 
stance, to the antalkaliiics, which are obviously 
only introduced as a sort of graceful contrast to 
the antacids; and concerninu winch the wiiter 
him.sclf observe.*!, “ had it not been to give somi* 
np]icaiance of system, ai«l from iny coinplaihance 
tp Dr. Boerhaave, who tieats de rntnhis ti uikab 
spontanea, 1 should not have admitted of thi'^ 
chapter ; for I am well ptrsnaded that no alkaline 
sail, in its separate bt:ite, ever exists \u the blood- 
vessels of thr living human bi>dy,” This is not 
tin* only imtnucr, hi>wever, in which we find inei* 
«1 jiidgmeiil and deserved reputation cunsenting to 
propagate €‘rrors, ftom the im n: love of system, 
or fM*ni uttachmeiil to names of extensive cele- 
brity. Happy would it he for us that all who 
thus act should av«»w their error hk" the authov 
before ns, and thus jiut the remedy by the side of 
the evil. 

The classification of Dr. Darwin, however, la- 
bours under stdl stronger ohiect ions. Instead of 
being too dithist, it i.s loo eoiiti acted, for we may 
defy the warmest supporter of the Daiwuiinu 
school to simplify and anangcUic whole of what is. 
incliidfd in the )ircL’eding classjfiealion, or that 
ought tu be so included, under the present. But 
it has u fault still more prominent ; and that is, it 
is adapted to an individual nosology, wc mean llii: 
nosology of the author him.self; and this a iioso- 
logj' which, in some of ito divi«!ions, is jierhaps 
founded !)ii mere fancy, and ronMquenily has no 
chance of a permanent or gcuerul adoption. His 
invertentia and reverttntia depend upon action* 
which, tu say the least of them, are highly doubtful, 
and hav e for some years been gradually oinking 
into ilisheht'f. 

Between these two extremes, we have had a va- 
riety of arrangements of late years, one of the best 
of wliich, perhaps, is Dr. Kirby's, published iu a 


Antacids 

Antalkaliiies 

Antiseptics 

KitIiiiics 

Sihigognes 

Kxpertoruiit'^ 

Kinetics 

Cathartics 

Diurtlics 

Diaphorelu - 

Meiiago*(>uc>. 
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^mali tract, entitled, Tables of the Materia Me- 
dical wliicb, with a rheiuical uiid a miscellaneous 
division, consists of eighteen classes ; but to both 
Which we cannot tmt object ; to the first, as it 
enters too deeply into the depfirtment of pharmacy 
for a mere list of the materials of medicine ; and 
to the»;e<'ond, as evincing a carelessness or want of 
methodizing to lent, which we should not have ex- 
pected, and a total departure from cveiy system 
whatever. We shall neveithelcss avail ouiiclvcs 
of its general merit as far as wc na^y be* ahle, and 
endeavour to correct its d'-ftciencies. 

Tlicro if., however, another point to which wc 
mii'.t ad veil boforu wc proceed to our classidca- 
tiuii ; and that is the noiTiciiclatiiic by ivhic:i the 
ditrorciit siibstances ought to be di>itiiiguished. 
Till of late, from the use of diflerent iioincnclutiires 
by ill fl'erint colleges of medicine, and an absurd 
iiilerinixiu.e of sc\cral of them hy some writers, 
till! wliole lias been a scene of pciplcxity and con- 
fusion. Within the last six or seven yeacs?, how- 
e^er, a di'-position has been j)rogie‘!siv<'iy evinced 
to siinplity and geneia!izc the teeiuiology, and 
icndci till* desciipiiuns more aem .itr. The laii- 
giia-io i»l Liiincus l ashci’n rcsoilcdto vs hy common 
consent »hr*nig'iout the three kingdoti.s of aniniah', 
'.C'o tail 1 -.anrl minerals; ami tiiMiigh the chriiiical 
voe.ihiilury ol Lavois'er lKl^ not ycr been gene- 
rally iiitrodiioi li, it is daily gaining ground ii> the 
)mUlieatioiis of mditidual wi iters, and has been 
admitted iii iis utriiost latitiwU' into otic or two of 
our collegiate p!inriiiaeo))aM.i>. I’lie College of 
EdnibuighjCs it has long led the way as a medical 
>el>0Ml, has also taken the lead iii this instance, 
and li.is tlie lionotir of havini: fiist composed a 
pli.irm.’i* in the pure and uiimixril language 

of science, by its last edition, published in Novem- 
ber 1 st ’-I-. 'I'll Dublin College has followed its 
example ; and at Irngtli ilw Colleije of London, 
stimiilntid hy such noble incciniv(«{, has :\Jso 
loused itself, and lo-cditcd its pharmacopuMa, with 
:ivart.ty of iiiodeiu iinpio\ < ineiits. ThcgeiuMal 
iioinenelatine of this will not b ‘ found to vai y <• — 
sentially from the Tiomenelatuie of the K liiiburgh 
phai niaeopiL'in, and especially in that part of it 
wliieli ie|:>ies to the matcri^ medica, the irnme- 
<liaU; obic et before ns, cNceptitia^ that the terms 
are for the most part materially abbreviated. 

We freely confess our surprise that, from the 
errors resulting from a promiscuous use of weights 
.and measures, nothing wiy decisive has bc^cri at- 
tciiiptr'd Ijv any of the pharmaeopmias. It would 
have added largely to the lepntarion of the edition 
of the London College, if it iiad adopted the de''i- 
mal and applicable nicnstruntion of the French 
Institute, at the same lime tliat it consented to 
admit the French iiomeivlatiire. It has not, how- 
ever, been altogether inactive upon this suhiect, 
for it has exetiaiiged the worils ounces and drams, 
in the mensorement of liipiids, Wtr flutdounecs and 
jLuidrams, fiuidiincia and fluidrachnia; and has al- 
togethei h.iiiishrd the word drop /'guUttJ an iii- 
dcteiminate quantity, and luiti coined the term 
fninim (minimum) as a substitute; meaning by 
niiiiun or ininimuin the sixtieth part by measure 
of a iluidouiirc*, in the same manner as a grain is 
the sixtieth part of an onnec sold : and glass inca- 
surcs' arc now manuruetured, and may be hud at 
any of the glass sliops, pio])erlv graduated, for the 
purpose of usce,;rtuining t.hi.s iinnulc proportion. 

To thfls change we assent most heartily : the 
necessity i.s clear, and the term is elegant. Flni^ 
drams and Jluidounres, however, make a queer kind 
i>f compound ; and if any thing of the sort w'crc 
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attempted, they should have been li^idrem and 
Itquklounces, since the term liquid is now, ]i>v a kind 
of general consent among chemists, confined to 
ex])ress permanent fluids specifically (such as are 
tiiijfoinoly intended In the pharinacopceia) while 
that of fluid is applied gcnerically to denote gas- 
seous, as well as permanent fluids. 

Independently of thest: changes, wc have to re- 
mark that the liquid lihrn, or pint, is now ex- 
changed for the term octarms ; and this also may 
have its advantage in occasiotiaily preventing con- 
fusion, wlierc tlic peculiar kind of libra is not sul- 
ficicntiy pointeil out. 

In gluriemg over the rcgulatiops of the Kdin- 
bitrgh College upon this subicct, wo prrenvc il has 
cariied the point of simplicity to a still gicater, 
perhaps to un incoiivenient, and even culpable rv- 
tent; for, apparently in utter des)iair of obtaining 
any thing like certain in measuring medicines, it 
has made a general proscription of this kind of 
graduation in every instance : so that in the 
Hdinbnrgh forms the liquids of every sort aie sup- 
pos d to be employed by weight alone* 

111 the ensuing classification, u'o have been 
anxious to give our readers a general and concen- 
trated view, ViS lar ns we have been able, not only 
of the suhstaiices emplovcd, hut of the form and 
preparation in which tlu v are cxbibitwi iii 
the new edituuis of the tliti c natiotial phnrninco- 
ptvias of Loudon, Lcliiit>iirt.h, aud Dnbliii. Wo 
may he told, perhaps, that wi‘ are hm hy, in some 
measure, intieiicliing upon the province of phar- 
macy, properly ‘o called. Wc are not inscnsihlt* 
to th'‘ reiii.iik: hut vve hereby giiin an ndruiitage 
whicii no other phiii could present to us; wc ofTer 
at one and the same time a table of comparative 
statements, and shew the \arioii'. forms in wliieli 
the same material becomes an ofli 'inal drug. We 
have nI>o been anxious to exhibit, in f‘\cry in- 
staiifc, a g!ai:cc at the corniiion dose for adult 
ai!f, as uell us to specify* in terms us abbreviated 
as pussihlc, the name of tiic (‘oimtry in which the 
dilferent aiticles exist iiidigi'innisly ; the pait or 
orvan of the substauci* eiiip oyed ; and the disease 
ill which It is supposed lo be cflicaciou«. The 
elassiliention is as follows; and every class is sub- 
divided, as far ns possible, into an animal, u ve- 
getab.e, and a fossile section, 

Fmetics Refrigerants 

Expecturaiits AstringciiU 

Diaphon tics Tonics 

Diuretics Stiinulants 

CathnrtK'S Anfi'.pnsmodics 

Emmeiiagugnes Narcotics 

Krrliincs Aiitlnlmintics 

SialagogiicR Abso: bents 

Einullieiit.s 

CLASS I. EMETIC A. 

SECT. I. ANIMALIA. 

Murias Ammonia?. I'.diii. Lond. 

Sal ainmoniacum. Dub. 

Ik'itaiiiiia. 

At|. carbnnatis ammoniir. H. 1 

Lepior ainmuiiim carboiiatis. L. > dr. 1—2. * 

Liquor alkali vuiat. mitis. D. 3 

SECT. II. VEGFTABILIA. 

Antlmmiiinobilis, E. L. D. 

Rrit. Flos, iufiis. dr. z — 4. ad. aq. lib. 
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AsariiiD europxum. E. ' 

Asarum. JL. D. 

Brit. Ital. Fulia. Pulv. dr. i, 
Cciitaurium. L. 

Iitsul. grtec. Folia, infus. vel dccoot. 
Caliicocca ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha. L. E. D. 

India uccid. Brasil. Radix. Pulv. gr. 15— 2 
Vinum ipecacuanhs. L. £. D. unc. i — 2. 
Kicotiana Tabacutu. £. 

Tabacuni. L. 

America- Folia. Fum. Cataplasm. 

Olea LMiropGca. E. 

Oliva. L- O. 

£urf>p. nierid. Fructus oleum express. 

Ad Venena. 

Scilla maritima. £. 

Srilla. L. O. 

£ur. inerid. Rad. Pnlv. gr. 4 — 10, 

Acetum. Scillst marit. E. 

Acet. scilla'. L. D. uiic. ^ — 1. 

Sinapis alba* F*. 

Si>ia]>i. L. D> 

Brit. Seminis pulv is aqua cominixt. dr- t. 


SECT. 111 . rossiLiA. 


Sulphas Cupri. E. L. 

Cuprum vitriulat. D. 

Brit. Solut. gr. 1 — 5. 

Ad Venena. 

Sulphuretum antiinouii. E. L- 
Antimoniuiii. Stibium. B. 

Brit. 

Oxidiitn Aiitiniotiii. L. 

Oxidiim Aiitinionii cum Sulphur, vitridrat. E. 
Antiinouium vitrificatum. U 
Taiiris Antinic.di- £. 1 gr. 1 — 4. 

Antiinouium tart:uisatiim. L. >dos. re- 
Tartamm Stiliiatuin. D. j petit. 

Viiinm TartriU Antimon. E. unc. li* 
Antimon. tartar. L. 

Tartar! stibiat. D. dr. 2—6. 

Zinciim £. 

Sulphas 7jV\c\ F. L. 

Ziucuui viliiolaiuui. D. 


I gr. 10 — 30. 


CLASS IT. EXPECTORANTIA. 


srcT. I. VEGETAB11.1A. 


Callicocca Ipecacuanha. Pidv, gr. i. 31 ia aul 4ta 
€|u. lior. 

Peripnruriion. notli. Astlitn*!. 

Nicotiaiia Tabarum. Fumus. 

Scilla maritima. 

Acet. Scil. maritim. dr., 2 — 4 . 

Syrup Scili. inuritim. £. 

OxyitU'l Scilla:. L. I). 

*Liiii:tiiia Scil'a*. L. gt. lO — dr. 1 . 

IMultt Scillic. L. D. f , 

Album sativmu. 

Tiuctui . Aristuloch. Serpentar. E* ? jr 2 I 

Scrpciitar. L. i * ^ 

Daphne Mc/.ireum. E. 

^ezcrcuu!. L. 

4cz< reoii. D. 


6 . 


£ur bcptentr. Radicis cortex. Pulv. gr. 1. 
Decoctiim Daphnes Mezerci. £. unc. I«»2. 
Syphil. Morb. cutun. 

C Dorstoiiia Coiitrujcrva. E. 

Contrajer\a L. 

Coutrajcivo. D. 


Amer. mcrid. Rad. Pulv. gr. 39— ' 4 ^* 

Decoct. 

Febr. Cyiianch. 

Pulv. Coiitrajcrv. comp. L. gr. 30— 4O' 
qu. hor. 

Fumaria ollicinalis. 

Fumaria. D. 

Brit. Herba. Infus. 

Dnurus Sassafras. H. 

Sassafr.is. L. D. 

Amer. sept. Ling. Rad, Cort, Decoct. 

Salvia olficinabs. £. 

Salvia. D. 

Eur. mer. Folia. Infus. ad libitum. 

Sambucus nigra. £. 

SambucLis. D. 

Brit. Bacc^. Succua expressus. 

Stnilax Sarsaparilla. E. 

Sarsaparilla. L. D. 
liid. Oc<'. Rad. Dcroct. 

Dccoctum Smilac. Sarsaparill. £. Hib. X.~-* 
Sarsuparill. L. D. 3 in die. 

compos. Li- Ibid* 

Ad morbos ciitan. 

Solaiuim Diil<‘ainara. E. 

Dulcamara. K. 

Blit. Slip lies. Decoct. 

Supertartris Potass®. E. 

Crystalli Tartari. D- 

Gallia* &c. Pulv- Solut. scr. i-^lr. 1. safipius 
in die. 


B. Fortiora, 

SECT. 1. ANIMALIA. 

Moschii** moschlfcrus. E- 
Mosclius. I). 

Asia. Mjeti.es pi opr Umbilic. collccta. Bol. 
ll.Hi^. gi. 10 — 20. 

mobchuta. L. unc. i — a. 

SLCT. 11. VEOETAEILXA. 

Acoiiiliun neoinoutanum. 

Acuiiitum iiiipelliUi. L. S. D. 

Eui. iiiei. Foba. Pulv. Ti net ur. gr. J— X. 

Si icons .»;pissat, Aconit nupcll. E. gr. -J— *2. 
Rlieiiinut. PiKlagr. Paralys. 

Guctiai mil uflicinalr. E. 

(ina>«icum. L 
Ind. Occ. Ling. 

Curt. Dec. Gutn-rc.sin. Pulv. Pil. Emuls. gr. 
10—30. 

Dicocl. Guaiaci offic. comp- E. lib. \ — i. 
ill die. 

Ad. morb. cutaii. 

Tmetur. Guaiac. oBir. dr. 2—4. 

Ammuiiix. E.T 
Guaiaci. L. >dr. 1 — 3 - 
Volatilis. D. ^ 

Rheumatism. 

Laiiriis Camphora. £. 

Cumphora. L. D. 

lod. Orient. Bol. Mist, gr- 5*~*20. 

Mistura Caniphorata. L« unc. 1 
Emulsio Caniphorata. £. unc. 1 — 3. 

Pa paver somiiiferum. £. 

Papaver. L. 

Pap. album. D. 

Opium. t 

Asia. Succus spiss. capsul. Pil. Pulv. gr. 
Tinctura Opii. L. £. D. gt. 25—50. 

TincU Campbone Comp. L. dr- 2—6* 



MATERIA MEDIC A. 


AmmoiiiatB. E.dr. i— 


Pulv. Ipecac, et Opii. E. i 
compos. L. D. 

Khododendron Chrysanthum. £. 
Siberia. Fol- Suminit. Decoct, dr. 

lib. 7.— «unc. 1—2. bis in die. 
Rheumat- Podagr. 


ao. 


ad 


SECT. HI. FOS8ILIA. 


Sulphuretum Antimonii. 

Liquor Antim. Tart. L. dr. 1. 

Tartris Antimonii gr. 6ta qu. bora. 

Viniim Tartrit. Antimon. E> dr. 2. 

Sulphuret- Antimon. prep- gr. i — a. 

Sulphur Stibii fiisciiin- D. Gr. 1 — 1^. 

Oxiduin Antimon. cum 1 

phosphate Calcis. E. f gr. 4^6. 4ta out 
Fulvis Antimonialis L. ^ 6ta quaq. hur. 

Stibiatus D. j 

Oxydiim Antimonii. T.. gr. 10— 15. 

Calx Stibii pixcipitat. D. 

Febres. Cynancbeii. Ptirumuii. Rheumat. 

Variol. Rubeol. Scarlatin. Catarrh. 

Dy sen ter, 5 cc. 

Sulphur Miihliniatuin. 

Sulpli. sublimat. lat E. } 

praecipitat. L. J ** * ^ ' 

Allium. L. D. 

Eur. mend. Rad. rrcfiis. dr. i — a- 
Syrupiis Allii. L. coch. t. suhinde. 
Ammoriiaciim £. L.. D. 

India. Gum-resin. Pil. Mist. gr. 10— ao. dos 
rep. 

Lac Ammoniaci. L. unc. i-ra. dos rep. 

Arum niaciilatum. £. 

Brit Rad. receiis. 

Cunserv. Ari. L.di.J— i. 

Colchicum autumnale. K. 

Colchicum. L. 

Bnt. Rail, receiis 

Syriipus Colchici nutumnal. F.. dr. a**unc 1. 
Ferula Asa tostida. E. 

Asa fcRtida. L. IJ. 

Persia. Gum-resin. Pil. mist. gr. 10 — 15. dos 


rep. 

Mist. Asx foetidx. L. unc, i — 2 dos. rep. 
Hyssopus officinalis. 

Hyssopus. D. 

Brit. Flcrba. 

Marrubium vulgare. L. 

Brit. Folia. Syrup. * 

Myrrha. L. E. D. 

Arab. Abyssin. Gum>resin. Pul. Pil. gr. lO-^ 
dr. i- 

Pimpinella Anisum. E. 

Anisum. L. D. 

Asia. Semiti. Infus. 

Oi. vulat. Piiiipinell. Aiiisi. E. 

Essent Anisi. L. gr. 2 — 6. 

Polygala Senega. E. 

Senega. L. D. 

Amer. Rad. 

Decoctum. Polygal. Senega. £. unc. l— 
Cynanch . tracheal. Pneumon. 

Styrag Benzoin. £. 

Beiizoinuni. D. I* 

Sumatra. Balsam. 

Aciduui Benzoicum. E. L. 

Sal Benzoini. D. gr. i— 1. dos. repet. 

Jinct. Benzoini comp. L. gt. 1 5—30. 
Alcohol. 

Spirit, rect. L. 


Spirit. Vini rectificat. D. 
iEther Sulphur leus. E. L. 

vitriolicus. D. 
Asthma. 


forma vaporls* 


SECT. 11. FO8SILIA. 

Liquor Antimonii tartarisati. L. 

Sulphuretum Antimonii. E. 

Tartris Antimonii- gr. J— {. subinde. 

Vinum Tartrit. Antimonii. E. dr. 1—2. 

Antimonii tartaris, D.gt. 30— d. 1. 
Sulphuretum Antimonii precipitat. £*. L. 
Stibii rufum. D. gr. 3 — 5. 

Sulphur sublimatum. E. 

Flares Siilphuris. L* P. 

Sulphur sublimat. lotum. E. L. ? gr. 
FJoics Sulphuris loti. D. ) dr. 

Oleum Sulphuratum. L. D. E. gt. zo— 20. 
Petroleum Sulphuratum. £. 

Asthma, &c. 

* This should have been called Hydrotulphi* 
return. 


CLASS III. DIAPHORETICA. 
A. Mitiora, 


SECT. |. AMIMALIA. 

Murias Ammonia. 

Aqua Carbonat. Ammonia, gt. 50. 
Carboiias Ammonia. £. L. ? ^ 

Alkali volatile mite. Ji. ‘ 5 

Alcohol Aromoniatum. £. 

Spirit. Ammonia. L. ? . .. _ 

‘ Alkali volatil. D. ^ 15 *. i. 


SECT- 11 . VEOETABILIA. 


Anthemis nobilis. 

Infus. calid. 

Centauri’a Bciiedicta. 

Ibid. 

Myrrha. 

Pniv. 

Allium sativum. 

Acidum Acetosum. 

Acetum. L. D. 

Scrum lactis Aceto coacti. : 

Rheumatism. 

Acidnm Acetosum distillat. E* 

Acidum aceticum. L. 

Acetum riistillutum. D. 

Aqua Acetitis Ammonia. £. ) 

Liq. Ammonia acetatis. L. >dr. 3—6# 

Liq. Alkali volat. acetat j 
Arctium Lappa. £• 

Bardana. D. 

Brit. Rad. Decoct. 

Arteniisiu Abrutanuin. 

Eur mcrid. Folia. Infus. 

Aristolochia Serpeiitaria. £. 

Serpentaria. L. D. 

Americ. Kad. Pulv. gr« 20 — * 3 ®* qiMU|» kor* 

Hydrargyrum. 

Hydrargyrus. L*E.D. 

Huiigaria, &c. 

Hydrargyr. purificat. E. O. 

Siibmurius Hydrargyr. £. L. ? gt- X. OOlIk 

Hydrarg. inuriat. nut. sublim. D. 3 nocUb 
Rheumat. 
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CLASS IV. DIURETICA. 

SECT* X. ANIMALIA. 

Lyttn Tesiratoria. 

Lyttu. L. 

JVlelor vesiratoria. £. 

Cantliuris. D. 

£ur. iiicr. Pnlv. irr. 4tAvel 6ta qu.hor. 

Tnictur. Melons vesioat. £. 

Lyttae. L. gt. 

Ischtir. Ilydrop. 

Oiiiitcub Abtillus. E. 

Blit. 


SECT. II. VFCCTABTMA. 

A^nrnm eiiropjeum. Rail. Dccoci. 

|[ydn)p. 

Nicutiaiia Tubucum. Infus. unc. i. ad lib. r. 
bo— 8o, 

ITydnip. Dysiir. 

SciIJa iiiaritiiiia. Piilv. gr. i — i. bis trrvc in die. 
Tnictur. Scilac. gt. 20—30. 

Hydrop. 

Allium sativum. 

Culcluruni aiUumiiale. 

Syrup. CulcliuM. K- J dr. x — 4. bis tme in 
Aecturn Colchici. 1 ). y die. 

Hyilrup. 

Polygaln St iit'ga. 

Decoc t. Polygal. Senrg. unc. i— 1|. 

Aciduin .^octosuiti. 

Acetis Pota.ssac. f 

Pota^sa: art tas. J.. > ser. ii— 

Alkali vrgrtabilf acetat. } 

Hydio}). tcbu'uiii. 

Dapluir MezritMiin. 

Drrort. Daplin. Mczcrci. unc. i — 2. 

Sniilax Sarsaparilla. 

Dt roct. .Sarsaparill. roni. ad libit, 

Solauuin Dii'ramaru. Ot^tvirt. 

Supertai'ti is Potassx balut. unc. inctir. 

ilydrop. 

Allium Crpn. 

Cepa.D. 

Cult. Kad. rrccri*! ad libit. 

Cissaiiipt Ills Purcira. 

Parrir.T brava. P. 

Iiid. Ot'citl. Rail 
('orhicaria Arinoiucia. £. 

Armoraria. U 
Raphaiius mstiranus. P. 

Tint. Rad. receiis. lulus. 

H yd ropes. 

Copaii'era Officinalis. F. 

Copaiba. D. L. 

Iiid. Occ. Amer. Resin. Gutt. Kmuls. gtt. 20 
— 60. 

Cyiiara Scolymut. 

Cin. Seolynius- L 
Cinara. D. 

£ur. iiier. Fcdia. Sure, express, unc. bis 
in die. 

Hydrop. 

Digitalis purpuica. P. 

Digitalis. T.. IX. 

Briltfol. Pulv. gr. 1. bis in die. Infus. Dccoci. 

* HyTrop. 

Juniperus conimuuis- 
Juniperu^. L. P> 

Brit. Bare. scr. i — dr- A, Cacuinen. infus. ad 
libit. 


Spir. Tuniprr. commun. 
cump. K. 

compos. L. D. 
01. Juniper. L. D. 

commun. 


f unc. I. 
i subind. 

K. 


Jiiniperus Lycia. 

Oiibnniim. L. D. 

India. Gum-resin- 
J«coiitodon Taraxacum'. 

Taraxacum L. D. Rad. 

Piiius Sjdvcbtns. E. 

Tcrcbmtliiiia vulgaris. L.D. 

Brit. Resinn ct t>l. volat. Gutt. Enema. Pill. 


3 ^^ 


15— 10. 

01 . Volat. Terebinth rcct. gtt. 20—30, 
Finns [.arix. 

Trrtbinthina Vrncta. D- 
Br«t. Resina. Kiiemu. Pill. 

PiStarhia Terebiuthiis. 

Tcrrbiiitliia Cliia. L. 

Spartiiiin scoparium. K. I.. 

Spurt mill. L. 

Geni.sta. D. 

Brit. Srm. Cacum. Decoct, ad libil. 

Ulintis campestri*^. E. 

Ultiiiis. L. 1). 

Brit. Cort. intern- Dcroct. 

Dt-rort. Ulmi. !.■ unc. 4 — 8. saepius lu diC. 
Ad uiuib. cut an. 


SECT. 111. TOSSILIA. 


Hydrargyrum. 

Muiias Hydrargyri* E. T 

Hyilrnrgv li uxymuiias. L. > gr. -J— Jw 
H\ »l. iiHir. rorros. D. 3 

Ad inorb. riitan. 

Hit tas Potass®. E. L, 

Ni’ruin. I). 

Indi.i. Pulv. gr. 5 — i 

Nitrum jiui'ilit at. K. u. s. 

Aridiiiii Nitrosiiui. £. D. dr. i — 2. 

Aciduin niti'icuiii. 1.. dr. ^ — 1. ad Atpi® lib. 
T. Ill dir. 

Spir. ®tl)t r. intrus. L. E. D. gtt. 30 — 60. 

Ill (lie. 

CLASS V. CATHARTICA. 

A. Miliora. 


SECT. 1 . animama. 


Mfl. L. E. D. 

Brit. 

Mel dcs'pumatum. £. 1 .. D- 

SECT. n. VEGXTABILIA. 


Anthrmis' nobili.s. 

D»*coct A lit hem id. nobil. £. Enema. 

Olea europsa. C)leuni. Enema. 

Supertai'tris Potassac. Pulv. dr. 2—4. 

Tartris Potasss. £. I.m V 
Alkali vegetabile tar- > dr. 2—6. 

tarisat. D. } 

Tartris Potassac et Sude. £.^ 

Soda tartarisata. L. > unc. 1—2. 

Sal Ruptilensc. D. 3 

Ad Febres. Phle^mas. Haemorrhag. Comata. 

Ciiliram. ^ 

Choirram. Hydropes. Icterum* 

Cassia fistula. £. 
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Cafsitia. L* 

C. fistularif. D. 

Incl. Or. et Occ. Frur.t. Pulpa. ad libit. 

Electuar. Cassis. L. > , 

fistuUE. 5 i-‘- 

C. Senna. £. 

Senna. I.. D- 

Ayypt. Folia. Pulv, Iiifus. 

Pulvis Sonus compusit. L. dr. *i. 

Fcbrch, &c. 

Confect iu Setms. L. 

Klectuar. Cassis Senna. E. ? , , 

Senns.D. 

lafusum Sennie. Simp>, L. ? 

Seunc. D. \ 

Infus. Tainarintl. Indie, cum Cass. Senna £. 
unr. 1—3. 

Tiiiotura Seiinse. romp. E. 

Scuiise. L. D. Line. 

Coliram. 

Fir us Carica. 

Carioa. I.. D. 

Eur. tiicr. Fruct. 

Fiaxinus Ornns. E. 

Manna. L. D. 

Eur. mer. Suoc. conrrrt Solut. Elect, unr. 

I— li. 

Syrnpus^Mannx. D. 

Fninns nuinesliea. E. 
l^r. GaUica. L. D. 

Eur- mer. Friirl. ad libit. 

Bo«!t Damasccna. D. 

Rosa reiitifului. E. L. 

Eiir. in<*r, Pelala. 

A<[. Ross criitifolia. E. 

Rosar. I.. I). 

Syrup. Tlosjc, ccntitbl. E. 

Ros.ir. L. n 
Sarrhariim ofliciiiaio. h. 

Saceb. pur. L. 

Saerb. non. piirifirat D. • 

liiii. Oorid Siu*r. spj'i^n!- 
I'amaiindus liulii'iis h. 

'J'Hiii.iiiiidiK D. 

Jiid. 0<T. Fnu-t. Palpi'), nnr. i — a. Inbu- 
>'jola odriiata. E. 

Viol-a L.D. 
jllril. Petaia. Irifu*!. 

Syiupiib Violae udoratye. K. 
violse. Ij. 1>. 

SEO. 111. rossn.iA. 

Sulphur sublimaf uiti. 

Sulphur, subliinat. lotum. dr. l<^ 2 . 

Ad Hsmorrhag. Morh. culan Obstipat. 
Sapo Hispanus £. D. 

Sapo cluriis. L. 

Hispan. Pil. Enema. 
ictp.rum. 


B. Fortiora* 

SECT- I. ANIMAl.lA. 

Cervus Elcphus. E. 

Cornu cci'vinutn. O. 

Cornua. L. 

Phosphas Calcis. 

Phoiphas Sode. £. une. 

* SECT. II. VEOETADILIA. 

Vlcotiana Tabacum. Fum. Infus. pro Enemat. 


Colicam Obstipat. 

Sambucus nigra. Cortex interior Decoct, une^ f. 
ad Ub. X. in die. 

Hydrop. 

Pinu^sylvestrifl | Terebinthina Enemat. 

Aloe perfoliata. fe. 

Aloe Soccotrina. 

A. Hepatica. 

A. Cabaliiia. E. D. 

Aloe spicata. L. 

A. vuls:aris. t.. 

Asia. Inil. Occ. Africa. Gum-resin. Pil. gr. 


5—20. 

Pulv. Alues rum Canclla. L. gr. 8— •ao. 

Piliila Aloetir* E. D. 7 * 

Aloes compos. L. 3 ^ 

Aloes cum Coiocynth. L. gr. 10 — 20. 
Vinum Aloes Soccolriti. £. unc. x — 2. 

Aloes. L. Aloctic. D. unc. 

Tinetura Aloes socotrin, E. 9 , 

Aloes. I,. Juuc.4-.1i. 

Dyspeps. Hypochondrias. Chloroi. 
lerer. Obstipat. 
llrvoiiia alba. E. 


Bryonia. 1 >. 

Blit. Kad. Decoct. Pulv. sit. i— a. 
Maniam. Hydrop. 

Convolvulus Jalapa. E. 

Jahipa. O. I.. 


Ainrr. Rad. Piilv. Bolus, frr. 15—30* 

Piilvis Jalaps compos. E. dr. } — i. 

Extract. Kad. Convolvnl-T 

Jalapa.\ E. > gr. 5—12. 

Jalapse. L. 3 

1 'inetur. Convolvnl. Jalaps. E. dr. 3 — 6, 
Tiuctur. Jalapar. L. Jalapse. D. dr. z — 4 » 
Coiiv. Scammunium. E. 

Senmmonea. L. 

Sramuiunium. D. 

Asia. Resin. Pulv. Bol. Pil. pr. 5 — 15. 

I*ulvis Srutiimun. comp. I- pr. 8 — 15. 

E. gr. 10 — 30. 

Electuar. Scammonii. L. D. gr. 15—30, 
Hydrop. Venues. 

Ciicumis coloejmthis. E. 

Culocyntliis. L. D. 

Sj-^ria. Fiuctus medulla. Pil. Bol. gr. 2—5. 
Extract. Colorxntb. euiiip. L. gr. 5-— 15. 
Oraliola ofTicinalis E. 
tviatiola. D. 

Eur. mer. Herba* Radix. Decoct- Pulv. gr. i 


Hrlh'borus niger. E. D. 

Mclampocliiim. 

Eur. mer. Rad. Pulv. Pil. 

Extract. Hcllcbor. nigri. E. gr. 3 — 6 
Hydrop. 

Hclleb. feetidus. 

Helleberu.s. I- 
Brit. Rad. Ful. Dccoct. 

Iris Pseudacurus. 

Iris. D. 

Tirit. Rad. recens. Succ. express, gtt. 60—80^ 
Hydrop. 

JLinmn oathartieuni-D. 

Brit. Herba. Infus. Pulv. dr. i, 

Muinonlica Elatorium. £. 

Brit. Fructiis recens. 

Succ. spisB. JVIomordic. ? 

Elater. E. v * 3 * 

Hydrop. 

R'lamnus Catharticus. E, 

Rhamnus. L. 
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L. <lr. 6— 12* 


Brit. Bacca. Suec. expretf. 

Syrupua Rhajnoi cathart* E. 

Hydrop. 

Bheum palmatum. E. 

Rhaum. L. 

Rhabarbanim. D. 

RuHsia. Ind. Rad. Pulv.Bol. Pil. gr. 10^40. 
Infusmn Rhei palmati. E. unc. 1—3. 
Vjnmn Rhei palmati. £. dr. 2—6. 
Tinctura Rhei palmaU E. ? „„„ t ,1 

Rbei.r. 

Rhei comp. L. one. 1. 

Rhei ct Aloe&. £. dr. 4 — 6. 
Gentian. E. dr. 4^-6. 
Febres. Dysentcr. Dyipeps. llypochoiid. 
teruni. * 

Ricinua communis. £. D. 

Ricinus. 

lud* Occ. Seminum 01 . express, dr. 
unc. I. 

Stalagmitis Cainbogioides. £. 

Cambogie. L. 

Gambogia. B. 

Ind. Gum-resin. Pil, g. 3—15. 


Ic- 


3 — 


y. 1 — 4. 
irscU'l 


SECT. IIU rOSSILlA. 

SulphlirPtum Antimonii. 

Tartris Antimonii gr, 4ta. quaq. bor. 
Dysenter. 

Hydrarg3nmm. 

Submuriai Hydrergyri- gr. 1-^. 
Submurias Hydrargyri prsci- 
pitat. E. 

Hydrarg. mur. mit. pnecip< 

Pilule Hydrargyri. £. D. L. ^ 
Phlegmaa, Coipata. Colicam* Icteruoi. 
Obftipat. &c« 

Nitras Potasse, 

Sulphas Potasse. E. 1 , 

Alkali vegetabile vitriolat. D. 

Ifurlas Sodr. E. 

Sods sulphas. L. 

Allmli fbssile muriatum. D. 

Brit. Solut. unc. ^ — i. Enem. 

Sulphas Sodz. £. ) 

Alkali foesile vitriolat D. 3 
Sulphas Maguesiz. E. L. 

M^ncsia vitriolat. D. 

Blit. Solut. Enem. unc. { — x j. 
Dytenter, &c. 


3—10. 


{dr. 


- unc. 1—2. 


CLASS VI. EMMKNAGOGA. 


aXCT. 1. ANIMALIA. 

Bftifiaa Ammonic. ■ 

Carbonaa Ammonlz. 

Castor Fiber. E. 

Castor. L. D. 

RusHa Amer. Mater, prop* anuqn qidlecta. 
Polv. Pil. gr. lo-i-ib. Enem. scr. 2-^dr. x. 
Tinctura Castor. L. £. D. gtt. 20-«dr. i. 
compos. £. gtt. 2p-^r. i. 


ftCT. II. VEOXTABILIA. ' 

AnttMtis'nobilis. Pulv. Infus. fort, 
ibctraet. Anthem, nobil. £. ^ 

Anthem. L. > gr. 15—30. 
Chamzmel. D. ) 
Ammoniacum. Pil. gr. xo— srr. i. 

Ferula Asafcetida. Pil. gr. 10—00. 

Pil. Asz feetid. comp. E. gr. xy— 30, 
Tiiictur. Assz feetid. L. £. D. dr. 




AlcohoL Ammonizt, fstid. C. 

Spin Ammoniz feetid. L. > .. 

Allnl. voLtil. tetid. D. i »“* 5°^"' 
Marrtibium vulgare. Infus. 

Myrriia. 

Solanum Dulcamara.. 

Aloe perfnliata. Pil. gr. i. ter in die. 

Pulv, Aloes cum Myrrh, L. gr. 15 — 30. 

Pil. Aloes comp. L. gr. 8 ->15. 

E. gr. 5—12. 

cum Asa fmtida. £. gr. iOl 


bis in die. 

Tinctura Aloes compos- L. une. 1 . 

Bryonia alba. Pulv. gr. 10— 20. 

Helleborus niger. 

Tinctura Hellebor. nigr. £. dr 1. bis in die. 
Rheum palnmtuiu. Pulv. gr. 5—10. bis in die. 

Pilul. Rhei compos, scr. 1— dr- J. 

Arnica montana. E. 

German. Flores. Infus- scr. x — 2. indie. 

Bubon Galbaiiiim. £. 

Gnlbanum. L. D. 

Afric-Gum resin.gr- 10^20. 

Pilul. Galbani compos- gr. 15 — 30. 

Juniporns Sabina. £. 

Sabina. L. D. 

Abia. Fol. Pulv. gr. 10—15. bis in ilie. 

Extract. Sabinz compos. D. gr. 5—10. hlj 
in die. 

Fasti naca Opopauax. £. 

Opopanax L. D. 

£ur. mcT. Gutn-re<iii. Pil. 

Rosmarinus ofTicinnlis.E. 

Rosmarinus. L. D. 

Eur. mcr. Suinrnitat. Infus. 

Ruhia tiiictorum. B. 

Rubia. L. D. 

Brit. Zealand. Rad. Pulv. dr. i. ter in die» 
Ruta gravpolcns. 

Rula. L. D. 

Eur. iner. llerha. Tiifus. 

Extract. KutsQ. D. 

Sagapciiuiu. K. D. 

Aigypt. Gum-resin. Pil. 


SECT. 111 . rossiLiA. 


Uydrai'gyrum. 

Subuiunas. Hydrargyri. gr. 3—5* 
pizcip. gr. 5—10. 

Pilulz Hydrargyr. gr. 10—20. 

Ferrum. £■ L. D- 
Brit., &c. 

* Carbonas Ferri. E. L .7 scr. i— dr. i.bisiz 
Kubigo Ferri. D. $ die. 

Carbonas Ferri przeip. £. gr. 5 — 15. 

Aqua Ferri .£rati. D. lib. (•— 1. indie. 
Sulphas Ferri. F.. L. > ^ _ . . . . 

FciTutn Titriolat. D. \ '’'® *" 

Vinum Ferri. L. di. 2 — 4. 

Tinctur. Muriatis Ferri. £. } gtt. 10—20. bis 
Ferri muriat. D. $ terve in die. 


* The quantity of Carbonic Acid in these two 
preparations can scarcely entitle them to the 
name of Carbonate ; they are rather Carbonated 
Oxyd| or vrbat Dr. Thomson calls Oxy-carbo* 
nates. 


CLASS VII. ERRHINA. 

SECT !• VBOETABILIA. 

Asanim europzum. Pulv* 

Pulvis Asari.europ. coiBpos*.£* 



MATERIA MEDICA 


Nicotlana tnbacum. Pulv. 

Rosmarinus OfTicinolis. Pulv. 

Iris flitrciitina. 

Ital. Riul. PuTv. 

Lavandula spica. E. 

JLavaiidula. L. 

LavcndiiJa.D. 

Eiir. mer. Flores. Pulv. 

Prifcaiiuni majorana. £. 

Orig:anuni. L. 

Majorana. D. 

£ur. mer. Folia. Pulv. 

'Toticrium iriaruin. 

Eur. mer. H<-rba. Pulv. 

Verairiiui album. £• 

Veratrum. L. 

Hi'lleborus albus. D» 

Eur. mer. Rad. Pulv, 

SECT 11. FOSSlLtA. 

HS'drargynim. 

Subsulphas flj'drarg. flav. £.7 pr. i. bis in 
Hydrai'^r. vitriolat. D. 5 die. 

CLASS Vril. SIALAGOGA. 

SECT. 1. VF.OKTABILIA. 

Daphne Mozorenm. Rad. masticat. 

Odontaif*. Parnlys. 

Aniomuiii Ziiii;tbcr. E. 

Zingiber I.. D. 

Iiid. Occ. Had. masticat. Itifus. 

Odontalg. 

Aiilhemis Pyrcthriim. B. 

Pyretlirura. 1.. O. 

Eur. mer. Had. masticat. luftis. 

Pistacia lentiscus. £. 

Mastiohe. L. 

Mastacia. D. 

Eur. mend. Resina. Masticat. 

SECT. II. rossiMA. 

Hydrargyrum. 

Hydrargyrum piirifiratum. 

SiilimunnK Hydrargyri. gr. X— 1- In’s in die. 
Murias Hydrargyri. gr. ^ bis terve »u die*. 
Siibmurias Hydrarg. pnerip. gr. l. bis in die. 

Pilulsp llydrnrgyri. gr. 6— *8. bis indie. 

Oxidum Hydrargyri cinert'uro.E. ■) gr. z.bis in 
Pulvis Mydrargyn eiiiereus. D. } die. 
Uiigupiitum Hydrargyr. E.sor.4.1 alternis vel 
fortius. T.. D. scr. a. ( singulis 
mi tins. L. D. ) noctibus. 

Hydrargyr. oxyd. rubr. L. gr. bis in die- 
Acetis Hydrargyria. E. > 

Hydrargyr. aeetatum. D. J ^ * 

Hydrargyrus suipburct. rubr. Ij. rxtemr. 
Sulphiiretum Hydmigyri nigrum. 

Hydrargyr. sulphuratus niger. D. 

Ad Febreni flav. Phrenit. Hydrocephalic. Oph- 
thalm. 

Cynanch. tracheal. Hepatit chronic. Comata. 
Tetanum. 

Hydrophob. Hydrop. Chloros. Sipbilid. Lepr. 
Jeterum. Psoram* Vermes. 

CLASS IX. EMOLLIENTIA. 

* SECT. I. ANIMALIA. 

Acipenfer Huso. SturiOs fcc.E« 

vqi. vu. 


Icthyooolla. L. D. 

Russig. Decoct. adlibiC, 

Ovifl Aries. £. 

Sevum. L. 

Sevum ovillam# D. 

Brit. Uugt. Liniment. Ccmll, 
Physetertnacrocephalut- £. 

Cetaceum. L* 

Sperma Ceti. Dc 
Sevum. Uiigueuty Suy 
Siis scrofe. £. 

Adept suillum. D. 

Adept. 

Brit. Itc. Adept. Ungnent, &c. 

Linimentum simpieic. £. 

Ungiicntum simplex. £. 

Unguentum tpermatis Ceti. D. 

Cetacei. L. 

Cerae. D. 

Ceratum simplex. E. 

Spi rmatis Ceti. D; 

Cetacei. L> 

Cora alba, et flava. E. L. D* 

Brit. Emuls. Unguent^ &c. ■ 

Ad Diarrhoeam. Dysenter. Ulcera. 

SECT. XX. VBOETABXLZA. 

Olea curopsea. Liniment, &.c.et interne. 

Althea oiEcinalis. £. 

Allheal. L. D. 

Brit. Had. Decoct, ad libit. 

Decoct. Altheas ofilcinul. E. ad libit. 

Syrupiis Aithcae. E. L. 

AmygdaluscomiiiuniK. E. 

Ainygdal. diilc. etamar. L. D. 

Kur. mer. Fructus nuul.ct Oi. express* 

Emulsio Amvgdali communis. £. ? „ i 
Lac Ainygdal«.D. J ad libifc 

Mist. Aniygd. L. 

Ad Februs. Pneumon. Catarrh, Icc. 

Oleum Ainygdal i commuuis. 

Astralagus 7'ragaCanlha. £• 

Tiagnrantha. L. D. 

Enr. ner. Goiiiiiii. Pulv. Solut. ail libit. 
Afucilago Astiagaii Tragacanthus. £. 
Mucilag. Qum. Tragacanthxr. D. 

Pulvis TragacaiithsB comp. L. dr. im* 4 , 
Avctia Bntiv.a. £. 

Avena. L. D. 

Cult. Semen. Decoct, ad libit. 

Febres. Pneumuii. Catarrh. Dysenter. Diap« 
rboea, &c. 

Cocos Butyracea. E. 

Aincr. merid. Oleum nucia fixurn# 

Exteme. 

Eryugiiim maritimum. £. 

£r^iiaium. D. 

Brit. Rad. recens. 

Glycyrrhiza glabra. E. 

«Glycyrrhixa.L. D. • 

Eur. mer. Rad. Pulv. Decoct. Succ. spissat. 
Trocbiici Olycyrrhix« E. D. ad libit. Catarrh^ 
&c. 

'Hordeum distichon. E. 

Hordeum.L. D. 

<;ult. Semen. Decoct- ad libit. 

Ut Avena. 

Decoctuffl Hordei dittichi. B.^ 

compoaUumVad libili 
L. . A 

Liliutn candidum. 

Lilittm album. D. 

Colt- Rad. xeoens.CatapU 



MATERIA MEBICA. 


Liiium uBiUtiraimum. B- L. 

Cult Semen. Infus* Ql. excess. 

Oleum Lini us’itatiss. £. uiic. i— 3 * Liut 
L. D. 

Pncumoii. Nephrit. Dyscutur. H«tuopt. 

Malva sylvestrie. B. 

Malva. X.. O. 

Brit. Volia. Decoct. 

Decoctum Malvs comp. L. 

Melissa oiliciualis. K. 

Melissa. D. 

Cult. Bcrba. Iiifiis. 

Mimosa nilutica. K. 

Acacia. L. 

Gumiiii Arabicuin. D. 

Arab. Setiegal. Gum. Fulv. Sulut. ad libit. 
Mucilagu Mimusae niloticse. £• 

Acaciae. L. 

Arabici Guram i. D. 

Bmulsio Miiuos. nilot. £. 

Arabics. D. 

Trochisci Guramosi. E. 

Catarrh. Pneuraon. Diarrh. Bleoorrh. 

Pyriis Cydonia, £. 

Cydunia. L. 

Cult. Semen. 

Dtcoctura Cydonis. L. 

Sai'cocolla. 

Asia succ. apissat. 

Triticum hil>ernum. £■ 

Amylum. L. 

Cult. Semen* 

Mucilago Am3*lj. £. D. ad libit. 

Vitis vinifera. £. 

Vitis.D. 

Fruct. sicc. Uv« passe. 

Dccoct. ad libit. 

CLASS X. REFRIOERANTIA. 

SECT. 1. VEGBTABLLIA- 

Acidum Acetosum dilotctn ad libit, extern. 

Acetib PotasBV.dr. a- ad aq. Jib. i in die. 
Aque Acetitis Ammonia:, unc. freq* 

Febres. Phlegmas. 

Supertartris Potass* solut. ad libit. 

TamarJndiis Indies. 

Fructus ad libit. 

Febres. 

Berberis vulgaris. 

. Barbaris. D» 

Brit. Fructus. 

Febres. 

Citrus medics. E. 

Limones. L. 

Limonium. D* 

Eur. mer. et lud. Occ. Frnct suoc, rcc. <.t 
cry stall. 

Syrup. Citri. medic. 

Limonii- D. • 

Limonia. L* 

Febres. 

Citr. Anrantium. £. 

Aurantium. L. 

Aurantia. D. 

Eur. mer. Fruc. suce. rocenj. 

Cochlearia ofiicinalis. E. 

Cochlearia. D. C. 

Brit. Herbs* et-succue. 

Succ. Cochlear, comp. E. ad libit. 

Ad Scorbiitum. 

Moras nigra. 

Morns. L. 

Cult. Fiuctiis. 



SyrupuB Morj. L. 

Ozalis Acetosclla, 

Acctosella. D. 

ISrii. Herba. Succ. 

Cunserv. Acetubclla:. D* 

Rlbes ni^mtn. D. 

Brit. Fiuct. 

Ribes riihruni. D- 

Brit. FnicTiis. ' 

Ro.sa caiiiiia. E. L. 

Brit. Fruct. 

Conserva R(>%«a‘ can inn: . E. 

Conlcctio Ro.s. Caniii. !•. 

Rubus Idaus. D. 

Bnt. Fructu.s. 

Syrup. Fruct. Rub. Idaei. D. 

Ruincx Acetosa. E. 

Acetnsii. I). L. 

Brit. Folia. 

Sisymbrium Nasturtium. £. 

Nasturt. aquatic. D. 

Brit, llcrbu. 

Ad Scurhutuin. 

Veronica. Beccabunga. 

Bnt. llcrbu. 

Ad Scorbiituni. 

SECT. II* FOSS1I.IA. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas Zinci. Externe pro Lotione. 

Kilras Potassa:. 

Acid, fiitrusuiii* dr. ad Aq.lib. i. in di6* 
Febreb, iStc. 

Spirit, xtlicris nitrosi E. ) 

nitrici. L. 

icthercus nitros. D> } 

Ti'ocliisci Nitrat. Potass. E. 

Febres. Phicgimis. Ha:nioi'rb. Maniam. 

Murias Soche. 

Acidum Muriutinim. gtt. ao — 40 dilut. 

subind. 

Febres. 

Acidum Suljduiricum.Ti. L* 

Vitriolicum. D. 

Acidum Sulpimric. diliitiim. E. L. ? nt Ac. 

viiriulic. dilut. D. $ Mur. 

Febres. JliTinoi rhag. 

Plumbum. E. L. D. 

Acetis Plumbi.F..* 

Ccrus&a Aceiata. D. 

Pluinbi Siiperacetas. L. 

Ititcriie ad llacmorrhag. sed cautssime. 

Atina Lilliargyr. antati. L. ? 

Liiiiior Litharg. arctat. D. J 
Li(|uor Pliinibi acctati^ dilutiis. L. 

Luiiiur Litbarg. Acelat. comp. O. 

Unguent. Acetit. Plumb. E. 

C:eral. Litharg. acetat. comp. 

Ad Plilegmasias. &c. 

* It is now found that there are two acetats of 
lead, an acetat which crystallizes in scales, and 
this salt, which containing an excess of acetic 
acid should be called superacetas plumbi, as It is 
iii the new London Pljarmacopmia. 

CLASS XI. ASTRINGENTIA. 

- SECT 1. VEOETABILIA. 

Hematozylum campechian. £. 

Hiematoxylum. L. D. 

Americ. Lign. Decoct. 



MATERIA MEDIC A. 


Extract. Lign- Hcmat. ^ 
camp. E. >gr* >o— 30. 

Hmmatoxyl. L. D. 3 
Juglans regia. 

Brit. Friict. immatur. Decoct. Externe. Ulcera. 
Kino. £. L. D. 

Africa Pulv. Solut. gr. 15 — 30. 

Tinct. Kiiiu. £. D. clr. r — 2. 

Diarrh. Dyseiit. MtMiorrJi. 

Mimosa Catecliu. £• 

Catechu. K D. 

India. Extract, lign. Pulv. Solut. scr. 1 — 2. 
Infuh. Miirios. Catechu, E. uric. J — ij. 
Tinct. Mirnos. Catechu. E. > , 

CaUchu. l,. ^‘«r. 1— 3. 

Elect. Catechu. 1 ’. ) ^ 

« I I s^r. 

Comp. D. i 
Diarrh. Dyscntcr. 

Anchusa. Tiiiclon:i. ID. 

Anchu'iu. D. 

Eur. Merid. Uadix. 


. 2 - 4 ‘ 


lloleius igiiiurius Iv 
Agaric us. 

Brit, acl vulncia. 

Ptcrucarpus Saiilolimim. E. 

Santolinuiii rubuim. D. 

India Lii'ii. 

Polygonum lii*«lortu. 

Bistorta. L. O 

Brit. Rad. Pulv. dr. J — 1. Drcocl. 

Potnitilhi repiuiis. 

Brit. Fol. 

Prnnus Spinosa. 

Pruii. <ioiiiesticM. L. 

Brit. Fiuct. ad libit. 

Ptcrocarpus Diaco. E. 

PicrocaifMis. L. 

Sanguis Draconis. D- 
Amur, merid. Resina. 

Piiiiica granatiim. 

Granutmn. L. 

Flor. B.ilaust. D. 

Eur. Merid Flor. Cort. Frucl. 

Decoct, ad Cargar. ad libit. 

Querciis cerris. E. 

Galls. L. D. 

Asia. Cyniphis nidus. Pulv. Inf. Ungt. 
Quercus lobur. £. 

Qiicrcus. JL. D. 

Brit. Cort. Decoct. Exteme. 

Scarlatin. Angin.— Uvulae rclaxat. 

Haemorrh. Mcnorrhag. 

Rosa Gullica. £. L. 

Ros. Ruhr. D. 

Eur. Merid. Brit. Petal. Inf. Cons. rv. ad libit. 
Inf. Ros. Gallic. £. } 

Ross. L. > nd libit. 

Rosur. D. 3 

Conserv. Ro.s. gallicae. Ei 
Kosse. D. 

Confectio Ros. Gall. 

Syrup. Ros. Gall. E- 
Mcl. Ros. I.- D. 

' Hsemorrh. Cynanchen, Ac. 

Tormentilla erecta. E. 

Tonnentilla. L. D. 

Brit. Rad. Decoct, unc. 

Diarrhosa. 


• BEC^. 11. FOSSILIA. 

Sulphas Cupri. gr. bis turve in die. 
Febr. Intermit!. 

Inieot. Lot. Colly r. 


Solut. Sulphat. Cupri. E. 

Liquor Cupri Aiiimoniat. D. 

Ophthalm. Gonorrheea. 

Zincum. 

Sulphas Zinci. gr. a— 5. bis terve in die. 
Febres Intenuitt. 

Solutio Acetit. Zinci. Colly r. Inject. 
Ophthalm. Bicnorrh. 

Ferrum. 

Tinctura Miiriat. Ferri. gtt. lO^zo. ter in die. 
Meiiorrhag. cum debilitate. 

Piiimbuiii. 

Anct 'sPlumbi. Lotion. 

Ovyclum album ct Semivitreum. 
Suiier-.Sulphas Aluniin. et Potass. 

Sulphas Aliimin. E. 

Aliiirien. L. D. 

Brit. Pulv. Solut. gr. 5— ij. 

Eiternc p. Gargar. et Lntiorie. 

Sulphas AJuinin. cxsiccat. £. 

Alumcn exsiccatuin. L. 

Pulvis Sulphat. Alumiri. comp. E. gr. 
Ophthalm. 

Aqua Alumin. comp. L. pro Lotioiie. 
CLASS XII. TONICA. 


SECT. 1. VEGETADILIA. 


Anthemis Nobilis. Pulv. gr. lO — scr. z. Infus un«. 
ad lii>. I. 

Cciitauna! beoedicta. Infus. 

Mariubmin Vulgare. Infus. 

Myrrlia. Pulv. Pil. gr. 10 — 20. 

Pulv. Myrrh. Comp. gr. 20. ad 30. 

D.ir«!t( iiia Contrajerva. Pulv. 

Pul\ . Contrajerv. Comp. L. gr. 20— 30* 

Vitis Vinifera. 

Vinum rnbruin Lusituniun. 
i^scnliis Hippocastanum. E. 

Asia. Brit. Cort. Pulv. dr. scr* 2. 

Decoct, unc. i. ad lib. 1. 


Aiigiistura. £. L. D. 

liul. Occident. Cort. Pulv. gr. 15— dr. J. Inf- 
Chiroiie.1. Centaur. Gentian. Cent. £. 

Centaur. Min. D. 

Brit. Summitat. Infus. 

Cinchona ollicinalis. E. 

Cinchona, lancifolia: cordifolia: et oblongi" 
folia. L. 

Cort.Peruv. D. 

Peru* Cort. Pulv. dr. ^-^2. Electuar. Encm 


unc. 2—4. 
unc. 3—6. 


dr. I — 3. 

Inf. Citichon. Off. E. 

Cort. Peruv. 

Decoct Cinchon. Off. 

Cort. Peruv. , 

Tinct. Cinchon. OflF. E. L. D. unc. {—X, 
Conip. L. D. dr. 3 — 6. 
Anfknoniat. dr. z. 

Extract Cinchon. Off. £• I gr. 

Cort. Peruv. L. D. ( lO— 20. 

Ad Febres. Rheumatism. Odontaig* Catarrh* 
Febril. Blenorrh. Dysenter. Erysipelat. 
Scarlatin. Hsemoptys. Menorrhag. Dys- 
peps. Hypochond. Astheniam. Spasmos. 
Hydrop. 

lincboiia Caribbse. 

Insul.^Caribb. Con. (ut Cinchon Off.) 

Calumba. L. 

^olumba. £• D. 

Ceylon. Africa. Rad* Palv. gr. 5 «* 20 . Inf. dt. 3. 
ad lib. z. 

Tinct. Columbae. D. B. 

ccd 



materia medic a. 


Cdlumlic. L. 

Croton. Eleutliena. E. 

Cascarilla* L* D. 

Iiid. Or. ct Occident. Cort. Pulv. scr. i— dr. X. 
Tinrt.Cascarill. L. D- dr. a— 6. 

Ksirart. Casrarill. D. gr. to^io, 

Gcntiana lut«. E. 

GentUna. L. D. 

£ur. Mend. Rad. 

Inf. Gentian. Comp. E. unc. 

D. dr. 6—12. 

L. unc. 2 — 4* 

Tlnct. Gentian. Comp. E. L. dr. 2 — 6. 

Vin. Gent. Cinnp. E. unc. i— a. 

Extract. Gent. 1 .. D. lut. E. gr. 10—36. 
Menyanthes Trifoliata. E. 

Triful. Paludos. 

Brit. Rad. Exsiccat. laf. unc. {—lib. i. 

Quassia Excelsa. 

Quassia. JL 

Insui. Caribb. Lignum. Cort. Rad. Inf. dr.4«-2. 
ad lib. 1. 

Qu. Simaruba. E. 

Simaroiiba. L. D. 

lod. Ocr. Cortex. Decoct, dr. a. ad lil). 2. 
Salix fragilib. 

Salix. D. 

Brit. Cortex. Pulv. scr, a — 4 . 

Decoct, line. 2. ud lib. 

Saietenia Mahngani. £. 

Ind. Occ. Cortex. Pulv. Decoct, ut Cinchona. 
Sw, Febnfu^a. E. 

Ind. Occ. Cort. nt supra. 

Tanacctuni. vulgarc. 

Tanacctuin. D. 

Brit. Fol. Flor. Iiifus. 

Ad Vermes. 


SECT. II. lOSSlMA. 


Sulphas Cupri. gr, bis terve in die. 

Febr. Intcniiitt. 

Ammoniuretutii Cupri. K- ± 

Cuprum Animoiiiatum. L. J 
bis cciTC in die. 

Pilula; Amuioiiiar. Cupri. E, Pil. 1. 

Epileps. 

Ziiicuin. 

SulplK*is. Zinci. gr. 2—5. bis terve in di^ 
Febr. InteritiitC. Fpilcps. 

Solutio Siilphat. Ziiie. E. 

Extcriie pro Colly rio. ^ 

Oxydum Zinci. E. 

Epileps. 

Nittas Patassse. 

Aeidum Nitrosum. gtt. 30— 40. 

Sulphas Magnesia. Solut. dr. 2. bis in die. 
Ferrum. 

Carbonas Ferri scr. 1— dr. 1. 

Prarip. gr. 5—15. 

A. Ferri arati. D. lib. bis in die. 

Sulphas Ferri. gr. 1—5. 

Vinum Fern, dr- 2 — 6. bis in die. 

Tiiict. Muriat. Ferri. gt. 10—30. bis in die. 
Sulphas Fern cx'«iiccat. £, 

Oxydum Fern rubruro. £. 

£mpla<.t. Occid. Ferri rub. E. 

Fern limatura purific. E. 

Oxydum Ferri nigr. piiiific. E. 

Munas Ammon, et Fern. £. > gr. 

Ferrum Ammoniatuni. L. 3 3— lO. 

•Tinct. Ferr.Ainmoiiiac.L. gtt. lo— 30.. 


Tartris Ferri ct Potass*. E. ? gr. 

Fe.mim Turtarisatnm. L. J 10 — 30. 

Tiiict. Ferri acetati. D.gtt. 20 — 40. 

Dyspeps. Hypochondrias. Astlit:ii, Cliorcani* 
Hydiop. Chloios. Phthis. Vennes. 

Aerdum Sulpluirieum. 

Aeidum Sulplmr. dilutuin. gtt. 20—40. 
Aeidum .Siilpharic. Aromaticum £• gtt.io-*20» 
bis tone in die. 

Dyspeps, Sir. 

Argentum. L. E. D. 

Kitms Argcnti. E. L. ? F*"* 

Argentum Nitraituni. D. 3 bis in die. 
Ar^eiiieam. Oxyd. alb. vcl. Acid. Arseiw 
Cixydum Arseniei. E. 

Solut. 

Carbonas Baryt*. E. 

Vid. Sulplias Baryt*. 

Carbonas Calcis. £. 

Creta. L. D. 

Brit. &e. 

Solutio. Murintis Calcis. E. gt. 30^60. bi.s terrr. 
in die. 

Ad Scrofulam, Schirrum, &c. 

Sulphas Baryta*. 

7*4 'rra ponderosa. 

Blit. 

Miirias Baryt*. E. 

Solutio Muriatifi Baryt*. E. gt. 5—10. bh* 
terve in die. 

Ad Scrofulam^ Schirrum, See. 


CLASS XIll. STIMUI.AKTIA 



SECT- 1* ANIMALIA. 


Mnrins Ammonia*. 

Aqua Ammonia!. E. gt. to — 20- 
Liqu.T Ainmoiii*. L. 

T.iqiior alkul. volat. eaust. D. 

Alcohol Aininoniatuin. E. gf. 20 — 40. 

Spiritus Auiiiioiiiae. L. 

Alkal. \oIal. D. 

t;:irboiias An)nrioi)i2r, E. gr. 5 — lo. 

Amnionise Carbernas. L. 

Alkali \olatile mite. 1 ). 

Aqua Carbonat. Aiiunon £. gt. 20 — dr- /. 
Liq. Ammoni* Cnrbonatis. L. 

Li(|. alkal. 'lolatil. iiiit. D. 

Ammonia! Caibotias L. gr. 10— 2C. 

OK'Uiii Ainuioiiiatum, E. 
l.iiiiment. Ainiiiou. fort. L. 

Liniment. Ammon. Carbon. L- 
Liniment, volatile. D. 

Alcohol. Ammoniat. aromatiemn. E. gt 
20— dr. I. 

Spir. Ammon, atom. L. 

Alcob, volat. arom. D. 

Spir. Ammon, succiii. L. 

A«ipliyx. Spasmos. Rheumatism, &c« 
MoRchus moschiterus. 

Bol. Mist. gr. lo— scr. 1. 

Mistura Mosebata. unc. 

Ad Typhum. Gaugraeu. 

Coccus Cacti. £. 

CocniR. L. 

Mexico. 

Lytta vesicatoria. 

Bol. gr. 1—3. 

7 'iiict. Meloes vesical, gt. 10—30^ 
tliigt. Iiifus. mcL vesical. £? « 

l.yss*. L. 

Caritharid. D, 

Pulv. mel. vcsicat. £• 



MATERIA MEDIC A. 


Cetctuxn. Tiyttas. L. 

Eitipl. lynlo. vcsicat. £. 

Lyttc. L. 

Cantharidiff. D. 
inel. vcsicat. cum. E. 

Ad Syiioch. Typh. Phrenit. Cynancb. Pncu- 
nion. Gastrit. Enterit. Rheumatism. 
Oclontalg. Variol. Scarlutiri. Apoplex. 
Parulys. Chorcam. Asthm. Dynpiiccam. 
Pertuss- Culjranri. Hystcriam. Hydro- 
phob. Maniain. Ictcruui. Caligin. Auiaa- 
rus. Ischuriaui. 

SaCT. II. VEG£TAB1LU. 

^inapis alba. 

^emen ct rju.^d. Piilvis. dr. 1—^4* 

Cataplasma Siiiupuos. I). 

Sinupis. L. 

Rbciimatisni. Parulys. 

Allium sativum^ 

Rad. rcccMis. 

Arum marulatum. 

Rad rcci^iib. Bol. Elect. Kmuls. gr. lo — 20. bis 
ill die. 

Rheumatism. 

PimpincJla Atiisum. 

'St'mcii. 

Oi. volat. Pimpin. Aiiisi. gtt. 2i->6- 
Dyspeps. &c. 

Styrav' ISciizoiii. 

Raisa mum. 

Acidii^ii Renzoicum. t^r. 1—3. 

Tnx'tura. Ucnzoiiii comp. L. gtt. lO^ao. 
Alcohol. 

Tl’Uhei' Sulphuricus. L. dr. J— dr. i. 

Ad. Aforb. spasuiod. 

jEthcr Sulphuric, cum- Alcohole. E. 

Lupior xtlicrus. vitriulicus. 1). gtt. xy — 30. 
Aether Sulphur, cuui Alcohol, comp. E. gtt. 
*. 5 - 3 ^- 

Aciduai Accio>ium. 

A'*idiim Acetosum forte. K. 

Extcnie per iiatcsi iu Syncope, Asphj’Xia, Ac. 
Aciflurn Acelusuin Caujphoiatum. E. 

Ut .'fiiprii. 

Aci'tuiii Aioniaticuin. E. 
supra. 

Ari.>.t(dii<'liia Serpentaria. 

Rad, Pnlv. hoi ^cr. 1 — 2. 

Tinct'ii.i Aristul. Serpentar. dr. 2 — 6. 

Typli. Dyspeps*. 
f)ap!»nc JVlczcreum. 

R.ul. 

|)L('oc’fum Daphri. Mezereh uiic. 1 — 2. ssep. 
ill die. 

All iiioi'bos cut an. SyphiF. 

Cuaiacum otiicinule.- 

l.igii. l^ticoc't. uiict. I. ad lib. i. Resin Piilv. 

Erniils. gr- 10—20. 

Rlu-umatism. Syphil. Morb. cutan. 

Decoc'tum Guaiac. oIRcin. uuc. 4^^' bis in 
die. 

Tinctuia Guaiac. oflic. dr. 2 — ^4# 

amuioniat* dr. 1—3- 

Papaver s’omntfcrum* 

Upiiim. gr. dos. rrpetit. 

Tinclura Ojiii gtt. 5-.*ao. simili mode. 

Campliorat. dr. 1 — ^4- 
, Ammoniat. dr. *— I. 

Typh. Dyapeps. Tetan. &c. 
iCochlearia AiTnoracia. 

Rad. rcc. Snbst. Infus. 

Armoraciir comp. L.anc. 2— i* 


Paralys. Ac. ' 

Copaifera officinalis. 

Balsam, gtt. 15—30. 

'“•issr*- 

01 • vol.pini puriss. 

Ungt. Resin, ilav. I>. 

Rcsinosiim. £. 

Ccrat. Resin. L. 

Empl. Cerx- D. comp, L. 

Uiigt. Picis. L. D. 

Enipl. Picis. Burgutid. 

Extarne ad Ulccra. Ac. 
j^ruica niontana. 

Rad. Pulv. scr. 1— a. 

Typh. Paralys. 

Bubon Gulbanum. 

Pi lilt. Galbani comp. gr. 15 — 20. 

Emplastrum Galbani cuiiiji. £. 

Lithargyri compos. L. 

Jupipenis Sabina. 

Oleum Juniper. Sabins, gt. 1—4. 

Pastinaca Opoponax> 

Pil. pr. 2—5. 

Vcratriun album. 

Unguentiim Hdicbori albi. L. 

Decoct. Veratri. L. 

Amomum Zingiber. 

Rad. Pulv. gr. 5—20. 

Podagr. retroccd. vcl atonic. Paralys. Dys* 
peps, Ac. 

Syrupus Amom. Zingib. 

Tinctura Amom- Zingib. £. dr. i>-r4. 

Acorus Calamus. E. 

Calamus. L. 
lint. Rad. Pulv. 

Amomum repens. K ^ 

Cardamom um. L. 

Cnrdamomum minus. D. 

India. Semen* 


Tinctura Amomi repent. 


2 — 4 - 


Cardamomi. L. 

comp. Ih dr. 2— 4- 

Amyris Gileadensis. 

Aisia. Resina. 

Amyris Elomifera. 

Elemi. L. D. 

Amer. mer Resina. 

Uiiguciituin Elemi. comp. L. 

Anethiiin Focniculum. £. 

Anethum. L. 

Foeilpculum. D. 

Brit. Sem. Decoct. Enem. 

Oleum volatil. Fccuicul. dulc. D. 

Aqua. L. unc- 1—3. 

Anethum graveolcns. 

Eur. mer. Semen. 

Aqua Anethi. L. 

Angelica ArchangeJica. £. 

Angelica. D. 

Cult. Rad. Semen. 

Apium Petroselinum. E. 

Cult. Rad. Semen. 

Arbutus Uva Ursi. E» 

Uva Ursi. L. D. 

Kiir. mcrid. Folia. Pulr. scr. 1— dr. t. Infus. 
Ad Calciilum. 

Artemisia niaritima. 

Absinthium. L. 

Brit. Cacumen. 

Canella alba. E. D. 

Canclla^ 

India Occid. Cortes. Pule. 

Carbu Lif ni. 
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Pelphinratn Staphi^agria. 

StaphiiiagriB. L. D. 

Eur. Mar. Sem. Pulv. 

Capsicum aanuum. 

Piper Indicuin* D. 

liid.Occ. Capsuls. Pnlv. gr. 2^6. Infus 
Ad Fcbres. Scarlatinain angino'^atu 
Ganim Carvi. E. 

Caruni. L. 

Carui. D. 

Cult. Semen. Decoct. 

Oleum Carui. L. gU. t— 4. 

SpirituB Cari Carvi. E. ? ^ 1 ^ 

Carui. L.D. 

Dyspeps. Colic. 

Cistu.s Crcticus. 

Syria. Resina. 

Citrus Aiirautium. 

Auraiitiuin. E- 
Aurantinm Hispalense. D. 

Eur. mcrid. Flores. Cortex. Frurl. Infu.-^ 

Olenni volat. Citri Auraiil. £. git. a — 6. 

Aqua Citri Aurantii. E. unc. i — 3. 

Tinctura Aurantii L. D. unc. \ — 1|. 

Synipus Citri Aurantii. £. 

Cort. Aurantii. D. 

Confeetio Aurantii. L. 

Conserva Citri Aurantii. £. 

Corl. Aurantii. D. 

Coriandrutti sativum. £. 

Coriandrum. L. D. 

Eur. tiiericl. Semen. Pulv. Infus. 

Crocus sativus. £. 

Crocus. L. D. 

Cult. Stigmata. Iiifus, 

Syrupus Croci. L 
Tinctura Croci. E. dr. 2 — 4 » 

•Cuminuni Cyminuin. 

Cuminum. L- 

AEuiypt, Sicil. Stamen. Dci oct. 

Emplastrum Cuiniui. L. 

Curcuma longa. 

India. Radix. Pulv. 

Daueus Carota. E. 

Duueus. L. 

llrit. Semen. Radix. Cataplasin, 

Dianthus C'aryopliyllus. E. 

Caryopliylluiii nibruin. D. 

Italia. Pctaln. 

Eugenia cnryopliyllata. £. 

Ca^yophylltiin aromaticuni. D. 

Caryopliylluin. L. 

Insul. Molucc. Floris gcrnien. 

Oleum volat. Caryophylli aromatici^ gtt. 1— z. 
Odontalg. Colic. 

Hypcrictiin perforatum. 

Rrit. Flos. 

Inula Heleiiium. 

Enula campana. D. 

Bril. Radix, 
iuniperus Lycia. £. 

Olibanum. 

Asia. Guni>resin. Pilul. 

Kuemprciia rulunda. £• 

India. Rad. Pulv. 

Lavandula Spica. £• 

Lavandula. D. L. 

Cult. Flores. 

Oleum volat. Lavandulae Spice. £. 
Lavanduls. L. 

Spiritus Lavandula; Spice. £. 

La%'andulz. L. 

Spiritus Lavaiidule comp. £. L. dr. 

Launis Cinnouiomum. £. 


Ciiinamomum. L. D. 

Ceylon. Cortex. Pulv. gr. 5—15* Infut! 

01. essent. Cinnamom. D. gt. 1— Z. 

Aqua I.Aiir. Cinnam. £. unc. i— 3* 

Cinnamom. T,. D. 

Spir. Laur. Cinnamom. E. unc. ij- 
Cinnamom. L. D. 

Tinct. Laur. Ciiii)an>om. E. dr. 2— >4. 
Cinnamom. L. D. 

Cinnamom. E. dr. i — Z. 

Cinnam. comp. L. D. 

Pulv. Aroniatlcns. E. D .7 
Cinunm. romp. 3 ^ 

F.lectuai. Art. mat. E. D. gr. 10—30. 

Confect. Arntial. L. 

Laurus Cassia. £. 

Cassia lignca. D. 

India. Cortex. PuU, &c. Fior. nondum. explicit 
Aqua Laiiri Cassia. E. uni . 2—4. 

LauruH nobilis. £• 

Laurus. L. D. 

Cull. Folia. Race, rt Oleum Bure. Externe. 
Lobelia syphilitica. C. 

Vnjriii, Rad. Pulv. 

Ad Sipbilidem. 

Melaleuca Leucodciidroii. £. 

Cajepiita. 

liisiil. Molucc. 01 . essential, git. 1—4. ct Externe. 
Riieumatisin. 

Mentha viridis. £. L. 

Menilta sativa. D. 

Cult. Herba. Iiifus. 

OUniiii Mentha; siridis. L. git. a— 6. 

Aqua Menlhae sativse. D. unr. % — 6. 
viriclis. 

Spiritus Menths saliva:. L. unc. 1— z. 

Colie. 

Mentha Pipcritsi. E. L. 

M. Piperitib. D. 

Cult, f lei ha. Inf. 

Aq. Mentbee piporitie. E. L. unc. 1 — 4. 
pil)eritKlis. 1>. 

01. volat. Meniba* piper. E, gt. 1 — 3. 

Merit li. pipci. L. 
essent. M. pipr rilid. D. 

Spir. Meiitbse pipent. E. di. 2—6. 

pipi riiiil. L D. 

Rientlia Pulegium. E. 

Pulccium. I,. D. 

Cult. Hciba Ildus. 


Aq. Mentb. Piilet;ii. K. unc. Z — 4- 
Pulegii. L. I). 

01. volat. MiMitli. Pub c. E. gt. 1—3. 

essciil. Piilei;ii. L. D. 

Spirit. Pulegii. T.. uiie. 1— Z. 

Myristiea Mosehatn. L. 

Myrisfira. L. 

Nux Mosehatn. D. 

Infill. Molucc. Nucleus. Pulv. 01 . volatil. ct 
cxprps.s, gtt. 1 — 3. 

Spiritus Myribiic. Moschnt. E. ^ 

Nuci.s mosebutae. D. >dr. z — 6. 
Myristics. 3 

Myroxylon Pcruiteiiim- E. 

Balsamuni Peruvianum. L. D. 

Amer. merid. Babsam. gtt. 10 — 30. 

'I'l net lira Balsa ini Peruviaiii. dr. i«— z. 

Myrtns Pimenta. E. 

Pimenta. L. 

Pimento. D. 

Jamaica. Bacca. 

Aq. Myrti Piment. £• unc. z-^-d. 

Piment. L. 

01. volat. Myrt. Pirn. £• gt. 1—3. 
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Spir. Myrt. PimeDt. E. unc. 

" Pijnent. L. D. 

Origanum Tulgarc. £. 

Origanum. L. D. 

Brit. Herba. 

Oleum Origani. L. 

A<1 Odoiit^g. 

Panax quiiiquefolinm. 

Ciiiiin> Radix- Pulv. 

Parietaria oRieiiialis. 

Brit, herba. 

Piniis balsamea. £. 

Balsamum Canadense. 

Atiieric. 9(*ptent. Resina liquida. 

Piper nigrum. E. L. D. 

India Fruct- ^ 

PiptM’ Cubeba- 
Java Fruct. 

Pip. luir^um. £. L. D. 

Friii't. 

Pistacin Tcrebinthus. 

Terebiiitlinta Chia. L- 
liisul. Ciii.i. ct Cyprus. 

Rhus Toxi?f dendroii. E. 

Arner. Fulia Pulv. gr. i.— bis terve in die- 
lii Paialysiii. 

Siyrax onicinalc. £. 

Slyrax I.. D. 

Eur. mend. Balsam. 

Styiiix punficata. L. D. 

ToUnfora Baissimum. E. 

Balsamum ToUitaiiuin. L. D. 

Amor, merid. Balsam. 'I’nicli. 

Tinotina Toluifeia* 3al^>;im. E. 

Syruj)us Toluiforai Balsam. E. 

Toiutan. L. 

Tricon: ’* » F'o Turn grA*oum. 

Gall . 1 . ( .‘uUipl. Fotus. 

Uri ioa < . 

Uitioa. 1.. 

Bril. Herb. rcr. £xternc. Pulv. sor. i— dr. J. 
Paralys. Fobr. Intennitt. 

Wiiitera arnnuitica. E. 

Ainer. lurriil. Cortex. Pulv. 

SECT. 111. «Fossn.iA. 
Hydrargyrum. 

Vid. SialagogH. 

Ungt. Oxid. Hydr. rulir. E- 
Nitrsit. Hydrarg. E. 

Hydrarg. iiitrai. L. 

Un. iiitrat. Hydrarg. niitiu.s. E. 

Nitras Potassje. 

Acidiim nitrosum. dr. i — in die . 

Uijguontnm Aeidi nilrusi. E. 

Ad niorb. ontan. 

Sapo Hispaiuis. 

Tinctma Sapmiis. E. 

Lininieiitum Saponis oompos. E. 

S.aponaooum. D. 

Kheumatisni, 

Tiuotuia Saponin cum Opiu. K. 

Corntum Saponin. T« l>. 

Emplastrum Saponis. L. 

Saponaceum. E- D 

Murias Soda?. 

Murias Sods exsiccatus. £• 

Extorno in Asphyx. 

Acidiim Sulphuriciim. 

£xterne in Ungt. ad morb. civlait. et iotarne. 
Oxidum ArseAici. 

Externe in Carcinom. 

Bitumeu P^feroleiHB* E. 

Petroleum* L. * «. . 


India. 

Oleum Petrolei. 

Sub-boras Sudx. 

Boras Sode. E. 

Borax. D. 

India Pulv. Linctus. 

Ad Aphthae. 

Sub-acetis CbP**!- ■ 

Aerugo. L. O. 

Collyr. Ungt. 

Unguentum Sub. acetit. Cupri. £. 

Calx. E. E* 

Calx viva. D. 

Linimentum Aquae Calcis* £• 

Ad Tineam Capitis. 

Nitras argenti* 

Externe pro cscharchio. 

CLASS XIV. ANTISPASMODICA. 

SECT. 1. ANIMALIA. 

Murias Amniouiie. 

Vid. Stiinulantia. 

Mosclius moscliiferus. 

Pulv. Bol. sor. I— dr, A, 

Cervus Elaphus. 

Cornu Cervin. recti ficat. D. gtt. 15— -JO. 
Castor Fiber. Pulv. 

Tinctur. Castor, gtt. 30— dr. i. 

eompos. -gtt. ao- ^ o. 

Ad Hystcriam, &c. 

•XCT. ll. VEGCTABILIA- 

Cephaelis Ipecacuanha. 

Pulv, gr, 3—6, 

Nicotiana Tabacum. 

Fum. 

Colic. 

Fornlu Asa foctida. 

Pilul. gr. 10— scr. l. 

Alcohol Ammoniat. foetid. E. 1 
Bpintus Ammoniat foetid. L. > gtt. 15— -3«, 
Spt. Alkali, volatil. foetid. D. j 
Pilulie Asae fectid. comp* £. 

Emplastr. Asx foetid. E. 

Uy^steria, &c. 

Alcohol. 

iEtlicr Sulphuricus. dr. — 2, 

Laurus Caiiiphora. 

Einulsio Camphorata, unc- 2"— 3* 

Mistiira Cauiphoruta^ unc. z — 3. 

Tinctura Camphoue. E. 

Spirit. Camphoratus. D. Externe. 

Camphorae. L. 

Liniment. Camphor, com. L. 

Campliorat. D. 

Pn paver somnifernm. 

Opium. Pil. Mist. gr. i— 

Liniment. Eneiii. 

Tincl, Opii. 

cainphorx. comp. L* dr. x««4. 
ammoiiiata. E. dr. i . 

Elect. Opmtiifn.gr. 5. 

Pilul. Sapoiiis cum opis. L. 

Opiatae. gr. 10. 

Bubon Oalbanum. 

Pilul. 

Pilul. Galbani codlp. L. gr. 

Hyxteria, 

Vitis viiiifera. 

Vtnum rubrum Lniitammik Ib. i««iD dio. 

.Ad Tetanum. 

Citrof Aurantium 
Fol.Pulv.dr.il. 

.Convuls. 
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ArCemiaia AbtinthinD; 

Abainthium* L. 

Brit- Caciimcn. Oleum, volat. 

Carbonas PotassK iuipnnia. £. 

Cinerei* clavellati. D. 

Aqua potaaisB. £• 

Liquur potaasc. L. 

Xixivium alkali vegetab. cauit. D- 
£\tcrne in l^lneo ad Tetanum. 

Cardamine pratenaia. £• 

Carclainine. L. 

Brit. Flores. Pulv. dr. bis in die« 

4d Choream, &c. 

Conium murulatum. E- 
Oonium. L. 

Cicnta. D. 

Brit. Fulia. Pulv. gr. r. 

Surcu& sf '• .hat Conii macula!. £• 

Extract. Cicntee.'D. 

Conii. L. 

fuligo Ligni Coiububti. pu 
Hyster. 

Hyoacyamua niger. £. 

Hyobcyamus. D. 

Brit. Folia. Semen. 

Succufl spissat. Hyoscyam. nigri. E. gr. 
Valeriana ofRrinalib. E. 

Valet ‘Rna. L. D. 

Brit. Rnriix. pulv. scr. i— dr. x«^is terve in 

die. 

Tinctura Valerianae. L. dr. 2 — 4. 

Ammonia!. E. dr. r. 

Ext 1 act. Valerian, ay I veatr. reaiiios. P. 

Ad Hyateriam, &c- 

SECT. Hr. roisiLiA* 

Hvdrargyrum. 

Vid. Siulaguga. 

Bitumen Petroleum. E. 

Petroleum. L. D. 

Italia. 

Oleum Fetrolei. L. 

Succinum. L. E. D. 

Oleum Succiiii. £• L. 

Sal Succini. D. 

Spiritus Ammoniae. succinat. L. gtt- 3a 
CLASS XV. ^ARCOTICA. 
VEOETAJILia. 

)ricatioDa Tabarum. 

Viiium Nicot. Tabaci. £. gt. 3€k 
dr. I bi.s in die. 

Aconitum neomontanum. 

Sucous spiaaat. Aconit, nape! gr. 

Papaver somniferum. 

Tinct. Opii. Kt- e 5 

Camphorat. dr. 

Syrup. Opii. D. 

Extr. Papaver. somnifer. £• 

Pulv. Opiat. E. gr. 10. 

Elect. Opiatum. £. gr. 43. 

Confect Opii. L. gr. 36. 

PiJ Opi'. E. ,'r. 5. 

Op R. gr. JO. 

^d Fcbr. intennittent. Typh. Rheumatimi. 
Odontal.^. Catarrh. Dybenter. Ophthalm. 
Enterit. Scarlatin. Vaiidl. Rub^l. H»* 
moptys. Menonhag. Hfciiioirb. Tetan. 
phoream. EpUeps« Pcrlnss. Aftthniit. 


M E D I C A. 

Hydropbob. Angin. pectorif. Hysteriand. 
Pbthis. Icter. DiabeU 
Rhododendron Chiysanthum. 

Folia. Vid. Diaphoretica. 

Pigitalis purpurea. 

Pulv. gr. i. 

Tim turn Digital, purpur. gtt. 10— 

Ad Synocham. Phicnit. idiopath et Hydroce* 
phalic. Pneumon. Phtliisin, &.C. 

Arnica niontaiia. 

Flores. Pulv. gr. 5. 

Para'yh. Cim\'uls. Amauros. 

|lliu> Toxicodendron. 

Folea. ViJ. Stimi-Untia. 

Conium macul.iium. 
p!l PuU’, jrr. I. 

oiicciis spissat. Conii macula!, gr. 2. 
Hyoacyamii^ niger. 

Siiccus spi&sa!. Hyoscyam. nigr. gr. 2— 4 j 
T inctura Hyoscyami nigr. £. dr. 1. 

Atropn Bclladtinna. L. D. 

BeMiJMoniiiL. I-. D. 

Brit. Fol. Pulv. gr. j. 

Datura Sti-ainoniuin. E. 

Blit. Fol. Pulv. gr. 1. 

Hum ulus Lupulus. 

Hmnulus. L. 

Extractum gi*. v— ao. 

Tiiict. l|r. I. 

Lartuca viri^bo. £. 

Brit. Fol a. Succ. splssat. gr. 1. 

Ad Uydrup. 

Papaver Rliceas. £. 

R'lcras. L. 

Brit. Pctula. Infiis. 

Synipii'' Rherudob. L, 

Siam ncdifloriim. 

Brit. Herba. 

CLASS XVI. ANTHELMINTICA. 

SECT. r. ANIMALIA, 

Murias Amnioiiiat. 

Aipia Carbonatit Ammonis. 

Emuls. 

sect. II. VEGBTASILIA. 

Anthemis nobilis. 

Pulv. scr. 1.— rdr. ^*bis in die. 

Lurobric. 

Nicotiana Tabacum. 

Enema. 

Ascarid. 

Oica Europea. 

Oleum Enema. Emulb. 

Allium sativum. 

Rad. rerens. Subst. ad libitum. 

Feru\T Asa fetida. 

Cum. Resin. Enema, scr. i— a. 

Convolvulus Jalapa. 

Rad. Pulv. gr. 10—30. 

Convolvulus ScammoDium. 
pulv. 

Pul vis Scammonii eompositusip 
Hclleborub feetidus. 

Fol. Succ. express. 
lAimbric. 

Rheum palmatum. 

Pulv. gr. 5— la Omni node* 

Riemus communis. 

Oleum exprc*ss. une. {—I, SlieBli ime« 

BtAlagautig Cunbogieddes. 
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PW. fcr. 5 — * 5 - 

AJ Tsmam. 

Ruta graveoicns. 

Infus. Enema. 

Oleum volat. Rutr- gtt, 3 — 6. 

Jiig:laiis reitia. 

Cortex Fructus immatur. Extract, 

Taoacetuin vulgare. 

FJor. Pulv. SCI'. 1—2. 

Val' riaiia officinalis. 

Rad. Pulv. dr. i. 

Artemisia Snntonica. E. 

Santonicum. D. 

A^'ia. Semen. Pulv. dr. iir«cr. a. bis in die. 
Doliclios pniriens. E. 

liid Ooc. Pubca legumijium. Elect, gr. 10—30. 
Gcolfrcca inermis. E. 

Jamaica. Cortex. Decoct. Syiup. 

Decoctum Geoffr. iuerm. £. unc. 1—2. omni 
mane* 

tolypodium Filiz mas. E.^ 

Filix. L. 

Filix mas. D. 

Bi :t. Rad. Pulv. dr. 2—3^ 

Ad Txiiiam. 

Spi;::. .la marilandica. E, 

Amer. l^ad. Pulv. gr. 20— icr. 2. 


SECT JII. FOSajLlA* 


^hydrargyrum. 

A nal ,uma Stanni. 

Siibiiiuiias Hydrargyri. gr.. 3 — lO. 

Mu.ijic S'wla 

Pulv. dr. I — unc. x. 

Jerruro. 

Caibonas Ferri gr. xOi^^ 30 . 

Snip 1' as feiri gr. 3 — lO. 

Pctii liinatura puniical. dr. 1« 
Tnrtris Fenri et Putassc. gr lOrr^cr. <. 
Calx. E.L. 

Calx recens usta. D. 

Aqua Calc is. L, £. D. Eucma. lib. 

Ad Ascaid- 
Stannum. L £. D. 

Stanni Pulvis. unr. ^ — t. 

Ad Taeniam, et Luinbric, 


CLASS XVn. ABSORBENTIA. 


SSCT. 1. ANIMALIA. 


■ ^ gr. 10—20. 


Ceroua Elaphus. 

Phosphas Calcis. E. 

Cornu ushim. L. 

Ad Racbit. 

Cancer Astagus ct Pagurus. E. 
Murias Ammoniac. 

Aq. Ammoniai. gtt. 10— >15. 
Carbunas Ammoniac, gr. 5—15. 
Aq. Carbooatit Ammon, gtt. 
Sal. Cornu Cervi. gr. 5 «>I2. 

Ad Cardialg, Ac. - 
Isis nobilis. E. 

Ostrea edulis. E. 

Brit. Tests Pulv. 


bis ip die. 


TestK preppr. L. 
Spongia tifiicinalis. E. 
Spoogia. L. 

Spongia uata. L. scr. 
' Ad Scroful. 


IftCT. 11. VEatTABtUA* 
Caitionas Potassi^ impuras. 

Aqua Potasstt. 

Potassa. £. Exteme. 

potassa fttia. L- 

Alkali vegetabile canst. D. 

Potassa cum Calce. £. L. 

Causticum mitius. D, 

Carbonas Potass^. £. gr. 10. 

Potassse Subcarbonas. L. 

Alkali vegetabile mite. 

Carbonas Potass, purisi . E. gr. 10, 

Aqua Potass. Carbunat. L. gt 30. 
Lixivium mite. 9 , 

Aqua supeiwsarbonat. Potass. £. unc. 4, 
ill die. 

X.iquor Alkal. veget. mitiss. Dr 
Ad Cardiulg. Calcuium« jkc. 

SECT- III. rossiLiA. 


Sulphur Bublimotum. 

Sulphurctum Potassse. £. L. | 

Alkali vegetabile sulplmrat. D. ) ^ ^ 

Ad Veneiia metallica. 

Hydi'osuipburctum Ammonis. £. gtt. 

Ad Diabeten. 

Sulphas Magiiesiae. 

Maeiiesisi Carbonas. L. dr. {. 

Magnesia Alba. D. 

Magnesia. E. scr. i— dr. <• 

Magnesia Usta. D. 

Magnesia. I.. 

Ad Cardiailgiam. 

Calx. 

Aqua Calcis. E. L. D% 

Ad Dyspeps. 

Ad Piarrhccam, Ac. 

Carbonas Calcis. £. 

Creta. L. O. 

Carbonas Calcis pneparat. E. gr. IJ*— dr. 
Creta praeparata* L. D. 

Pulv. Carbonat. Calc. com. E. gr. 

Crelas cumposit. L. 

Trochisc. Carbonat. Cretr. E. ad libit. 

Putio Carbonat. Calcis. unc. 2—3. 

Mistura Cretce. L. 

Aqua ^ris fixi. D. lib. ^ — l in die. 

Ad Cardialgiam. Calculuiu. 

Carbonas Sods impurus* £. 

Soda impura. L. 

Alkali fossile mite. D. 

Carbonas Sod*. E. ? „ tn. 

Sod* Subcarbonas. L. f ^ 

Aqua supcr-carboiiatis Sod*. £. lib. ip 

die. 

Ad Calculum, Ac. 

Carbonas Zinci impurus.E. 

Calumina. L. O. 

Brit. Ung. et Colly r. 

Oxydum Zinci impurum. E. 

Brit. Ung. ei Collyr. 


To rottder this article the more complete^ we 
shall add a few remarks upon the nature, UBe, and 
indications of ihc respective classes in the pre* 
ceding system, ae they may be inserted with more 
propriety here than in any other part of this 
work> 

1 . Of Emettes, 

These may be regarded as irritative, or evacuant, 
or both. Of the first wc have instances in the siiU 
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phuret of antimotiy, the tartar emetic of popular 
langiiagef sulphat ol zioc, at white vitriol, and the 
Hulphatof copper, or blue vit/jol. Of the second 
we have instances ipecacuanha and squills; of 
the third in tobacco and foxglove. 

From the use of emetic medicines the following 
direct effects are produced.— -They excite sick- 
ness, nausea, and their common attendants. They 
produce the action of vomiting itself. They occa- 
sion sudden and opposite changes in the circula- 
tion. 

They increase the secretion or the discharge of 
accreted matter from the various glands which pre- 
pare fluids to be deposited in the alimentary 
canal. 

The changes induced in the system in conse- 
quence of the primary effects of emetics arc 
The evacuation of the contents of the stomach, 
and. in some degree, of the upper part of the in- 
testinal tuhe: free circulation through the; sto- 
mach, intestines, and glands, whose sc'creted mat- 
ters arc acted' upon: general agitation of the 
body: a commotion of the nervous system: a 
particular afTection of the surface of the body. 

The indicatioi'.s which emetic medicines arc ca- 
pable of fulfilling may be derived from the fol- 
lowing sources : their producing agitation of the 
body, wliciicc they may be employed to restore 
iinitorm circulation. To promote dJmiiii&hed 
lymphatic absorption. To remove obsttuctions 
ill the sanguiferous system. From their producing 
evacuation hy vomiting: whence they may be 
used to discharge noxious matters taken in by the 
mouth. To discharge morbid accumulations of 
secreted matters lodged in the stomach. To eva- 
mate serous accumulations from the affection of 
the nervous system which they occasion : whence 
they may be employed to' restore excitement to 
the nervous system in general, and obviate inordi< 
iiatc affections of the tiervou.s energy. These il- 
lustrations may he illustrated and confirmed by 
attention to the use of emetics when employed in 
cases of fever, dysentery, pulmonary consump- 
tion, jaundice, apoplexy, dropsy, and poisons. 

Ill the use of emetics, wc ought to pay attention 
to the circumstances of infancy, old age, preg- 
nancy, delicacy of habit, and plethora. The cir- 
ciiniMtauccs chiefly to be regarded with respect to 
the regimen necessary for this class arc, the state 
of the stomach when the cractic is exhibited; the 
means of facilitating the operation; the time of 
exhibiting the medicine; the temperature in 
which the patient is kept, after its o|K>ration is 
finished. The different individuals belonging to 
the class of emetics are chiefly contra-indicated by 
the presence of the following morbid states: A 
lupture or relaxation of eontniaing membranes. 
Topical inflammation of the internal viscera. A 
liigh degree of morbid debility in these. Fixed 
obstructions to the circulation. 

II. Of ExptcUmuUs, 

The direct effects of the medicines which are 
eipployed under this name are as follows. They 
stimulate the lungs themselves. They aOgment 
the secretion taking place by the mucous glands 
ot the lungs. They increase tl||e excretion of 
mucus from the lungs. The chauges imlucod in 
the system, from the primary effects of expecto- 
rants, are: an alteration on the state of the onicus 
excreted to a more thin and fluid consistence; an 
inpmseof tlie sensibilits: of the luiiga: fim^ciircu- 
latleo throngh the bl6o4-veMfU of theiecnliiig 


glands: and the evacuation of those cavities in 
the lungs in which mucus is deposited. 

Expectorants may be divided into the nauseat- 
ing, as squills, gum ammoniac, and garlic; the 
antispnsmodic, as blisters, feet, and v's pour-baths; 
and irritative, as acid vapours, and the common 
smoking of tobacco. The indications these me- 
dicines are capable of fulfilling may be traced as 
follows: 1. From their affecting the secretion of 
mucus : whence they may be used to promote tb« 
secretion of mucus by the lungs, when morbidly 
diminished there. To render the mucus of the 
lungs thinner, when morbidly thick and viscid. 

2. From their affcctinx the excretion of mucus; 
whence they may be employed to evacuate morbid 
accuiiiulations of mucus in' the Ipngs. To supply 
irritation to the lungs when morbidly deficient. 

3. From tlicir affecting the state of the lungs them-- 
selves: whence they may be employed as local 
stimulants. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of expectorants, as derived from their nature, 
chiefly respect; their opr>raL‘ons as exciting nausea: 
their power of stimulating the system in general 
from aciing on the stomach : and their influence 
as irritating the lungs themstlves. The conditions 
of the system which chiefly require attention in 
their employment arc: the degree of irritability 
with which the lungs are endoued : and the youth 
of the patient. The circumstances chiefly to be 
attended to in the regimen necessary for this cla^s, 
are: the state of the stomach: the c'mploymcnt of 
diet fitted to conspire W'ith the effect of the me- 
dicine: the free use of exercise : and the state of 
the atmosphere in which the patient breathes. 

The different individuals belonging to the class 
of expectorauts arc chiefly Contra-imlicated by 
the presence of tiie following moibid states : a 
high degree of increased sensibility in the lungs ; 
and an uncommonly quick excretion of mucus 
from the lungs. 

III. Of Dtaphoretics. 

These are medicines whicb, taken internally, 
increase the dis'diavgc by the skin, without ex- 
citing this effect in consequence of violent agitation 
or acute pain. The following are their direct re- 
sults: they accelerate the motion of the blood: 
produce free circulation through the vessels on 
the surface: and excite a discharge of sweat. 
The changes induced in the system, from the more 
immediate effects of diaphoretics, ate: a change 
in the balance of the circulation : a diminut ion of 
the quantity of circulating fluids: and a diminu- 
tion more particularly of the serosity. 

Diaphoretics may be regarded as pungent, of 
which we have instances in spirit of harUhom, oil 
of lavender, or amber ; stimulant, as various pre- 
parations of antimony and quicksilver, guiacum, 
contruyer^a, and snake-root; antispnsmodic, as 
musk, opium, and capspbor; and diluent, as water, 
and whey. Tludr use and indication may be col- 
lected, l.From their changing the mode of circula- 
tion : whence they uuiy be employed to obviate 
morbid determination takaag place to the internal 
viscera. To remove various causes obstructing 
or impeding the natural state of circulation on Uie 
surface. To restore the natural discharge from 
the body, which should take place by the surfime, 
in those cases where it is morbidly diminished, 
fl. From their producing evacuation! whence they 
may be employed to diminish the quantity of circu- 
lating fluids, where it is greater than the state of the 
system at the time can admit of. To restove dimi- 
nishflit lymphatic absorption ; and to disebarge 
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morbid accumulatiooB of serum. These indications 
may be illustrated and confirmed, from practical 
observations concerning the effects of diaphore- 
tic mt^dicines in fevers dysentery, rheumatism, 
dropsy, and herpes. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of diaphoretic medicines, as derived from their 
nature, chiefly respect: the determination they 
produce to the surface: the acceleration of the 
motion of the blood, which many of them occa- 
sion : the debility which, in consequence of the 
discharge, is produced in the system: and the 
effects sometimes produced on the vessels of the 
surface themselves, by the free passage of the 
blood through them. The Conditions of the system 
which chiefly require attention in their employ- 
ment, are: the period of infancy: lax and debili- 
tated habits: constitutions liable to costiveiuss. 

IV. Of Dturelics, 

These arc medicines which, from being taken 
internally, augment the flow of urine from the 
kidneys, by stimulating its hf'crctiiSJi from the mass 
of circulating fluids. Tiie changes induced in the 
system from these direct effects are: a change 
in the halam‘C of circtilndoii : a diiniiiutiun of t;.c 
quantity of circulating fluids^ but more osjiecially 
of the scrosity and of the saltrif: parts of the blood : 
an increase of absorption hy the lymphatic ves- 
.scls: a diminution of tlic quantity of matter dis- 
charged by perspiration : and an iincomiiion flow 
of fluid through the urinary passages. 

Diuretics may be divided into such as are sti- 
mulant, of which we. have iristuiicrs in squills, 
broom, colchicutn, oantharides: refrigerant, as 
sorrel, hei berry, vinegar, cream of tartar; and 
diluent, as water, whey, and acidulated waters. 
Their use and indication may be uscertaiiied from 
the following effects: 1. Their producing evacua- 
tion : whence they may be employed to remove 
stiperabinidanl scrosity fiotn the blood: to eva- 
ciiatn morbid accumulations of serum : to remove 
morbid acrimony from the blood : to diminish the 
quantity of circulating fluids, when too great for 
the state of the system at thf time. 2. From tlndr 
altering the mode of circulation ; whence they 
may be <-inployed to restore the natural secretion 
of iinnc when niot'bidly diminished : to diminish 
other secrctious when morh'diy augmented. 3. 
From their augmenting the flow of liquid through 
the urinary passages: whence they may be em- 
ployed to remove obstructions in these passages, 
and to wash out acrimony from them. These in- 
dications may be illustrated by an attention to the 
elfects of this class of medicines, as employed in 
ascites, icterus, and nephritis. 

V. Of Cathartics. 

These are medicines wliich, taken internally, 
i ncrease the number of stouls by stimulating the 
alimentary canal, increasing the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines, and promoting the secretion of 
the fluids, which constitute alvine evacuation.^. 
They may be subdivided into the following tribes: 
stimulant, as jalap, aloes, bitter-apple; refrige- 
rant, as Glauber’s salts, sal polychrest, cream of 
tartar; astringent, as rhubarb, rose-leaves; and 
emollient, as manna, mallows, castor-oil. 

The changes induced in the system from the 
primary exacts of cathartics, are : the evacuation 
of the Coi^^oA of the intestines : a diminution of 
the quantity of circulating fluids, and, in a parti- 
cular n^anner, of the scrosity : a change in the ba- 
* lance of circulation : a diminutiou of pMiypira- 
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tion : higher exoitemeut of the nerrous enei^ ifl 
the system in general, but more especially in the 
intestinal canal. 

The indications which cathartic medicines arc 
capable, of fulfilling may be derived from the 
three following sources : 1. From their prodacing 
evacuation : whence they may be employed to 
obviate morbid retention of the contents of the 
iiiJ;GStincs. To diminish the quantity of circulat- 
ing fluids when too great for the then state of the 
system. To evacuate morbid acciiiiiulatioiis of 
scrum. 2. From their altering the balance of cir- 
culation : whence they may be employed to pro- 
mote free circulation through the inteblincs, in 
those cases where it is morbidly im|>cded : to di- 
minish the impetus of the blood against parts 
tu«>rbidly affected. 3. From the affection of the 
nervous system which they occasion : whence they 
may be employed to remove torpor in the muscu- 
lar fibres of the intcHtines. To restrain inordinate 
motions in these mnsctilar fibres. These indica- 
tions may be illustrated and confirmed, from coii- 
aidering the effects of this class of medicines as 
employed in dysentery, small-pox, dropsy, ob- 
structed menstruation, and diarrhsa. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of cathartics, as derived from their nature, chiefly 
respect, the degree of evacuation they produce 
from the circulating fluids ; and the tojiical irrita- 
tion they occasion to the intestines themselves. 
The conditions of the system which chiefly require 
aticiitiun in their employment, arc childhoo<1; fe- 
male habits; hysterical constitutions; high de- 
grees both of irritability and torpor; remarkable 
delicacy of the stomach; and peculiar antipathies. 
The circunisLaiiccs chiefly to be regarded ivith 
respect to the regimen necessary for this class, 
are : the mode of exhibiting tiie cathartic : the 
time at which it is given: the temperature in 
which the patient is kept during its operation: 
the diet employed : and the degree of exercise he 
uses. 

The morbid conditions, contra-indicating the 
use of cathartic medicines, apply only to particular 
oidcrs. The stimulant, refrigerant, and astrin- 
gent, are contra-indicated by general inanition of 
the system ; the stimulant, by a high degree of ir- 
ritability in the intestiue.s, and by morbidly acce- 
lerated circulation; the refrigerant, by a circula- 
tion unusually slow and languid ; the astringent, 
by habitual costiveness; and the emollient, by un- 
common relaxation of the bowels. 

VI. Of Emmenagogues. 

By emmenagogues arc meant medicines which 
possess a power of promoting that periodical 
secretion from the uterus, which should take place 
in certain conditions of the female frame. The 
* following, therefore, are their effects : They stimu- 
late the "whole circulating system. They , stimu- 
late, in a particular manner, the vessels in the 
neigh bourliood of the uterus; and this effect seems, 
in some degree, to be communicated to the vessels 
of the uterus themselves. They occasion a par- 
ticular affection of the whole nervous sysleun. 
The changes induced in the system from the pri- 
mary effects of emmenagogues, are : an increase 
in the impetus of the blood circulating through the 
uterus and its neighbourhood : and an augmenta- 
tloi of the quantity of blood determined to the 
uterus. From some individuals referred to this 
class, there arises an increase of the tonic powers 
of the vessels in tlie uterus, and from others a di- 
minution of it. 
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SiBBicnagogues may be divided into the foHotv- 
ing tribes: stimulant, as various forms of quick- 
ailver and antimony: irritant, as aloes, savin, 
caiitliaridcs ; ton^c, as iron, cold-bath, cuiporcul 
cveieisc: and antispasinodic, as assafetid:!, castor, 
warm foot-bath. 

Their indications pney be thns traced : 1. From 
their changing the mode oi circulation: whence 
they may he employed to free the circulatory 
oystem in the neighbourhood of the uterus when 
obstructed there: to promote that accumulation 
of fluid in the vessels of the uterus thoiiisclves, 
vhlch is necessary to the menstrual discharge. 
To Mmovc morbid obstructions to the passage of 
blood into the cavity of ihe uterus. 2. From their 
acting OA the state of the animated solids: alienee 
they may be iis(*d to increase the tonic power of 
the system where it is morbidly diminished. To 
increase the tome power in the vessels of the uterus 
in particular, when d'‘ficicnt there. To remove 
spasmodic stiicturc taking place on the vesbcls of 
the uterus. 

Practical observation in different cases of ob- 
strocted menstruation, arising from different 
causes, will illustrate and confirm these various in- 
dications. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of emnicnagogiies ohielly respia t the conse- 
quences of a cure, if ui^^ed too precipitately or 
viuteiitly : the irritation produced to tlie intes- 
tines^ and the stimulus affecting the whole sys- 
tem. Tiic Conditions of the animal fiainc which 
lequirc' attentiuii in their employmcit, arc; the 
iSge of the patic'iK: the complaints to which she 
has furmerlj been liable: the duration of her 
|rrcseiit complaints: and her general character. 
The circumstances chiefly to he attended ti» in 
the regimen necessary, respect: the tempeiatiirc 
in which the patient is kept: the use of moderate 
o?(«rcifie: and the einpluyiiient of lihepdl diet. 

In enumerating the morbid conditions eontra- 
iiKlicating einmenagugues, a distinct if>n is to be 
anadc betwixt thon* which contra-indicate the re- 
attiratian of the discliarge altogether, and those: 
which contra-indicate particular modes of re- 
atAring it. As morbid conditions, which entirety 
c*oiitra-indic»tc the restoration of this discharge, 
VC mention extreme ilcbility, cither constitu- 
tional, or indiiml fjy previous disease, which pro- 
hibit our uttanpting its restoration so long as the 
debility continues; the time of critical discharges: 
high degrcH^K of irritability nnd torpor: and a 
constitutional dtsposition to ddfquium animt. The 
cireumstanres chiefly to he utteiiiied to in the rc- 
giineii necessary respect : the adapting tlie diet 
Aiul temperature to the disca.«<e under which the 
puticiit labours : the time of pcrfoniiiii.ir the upe- 
xatioii: the state of the iiigestu ut that lime; and 
the mode of the discharge. 

VII. OfFrrhlnw. 

These arc medicine'- which, wdicn topicolly ap- 
plii'dto the inti'i’iial membrane of the nose, excite 
t»neeztii9r, and inc'r<*asr the secretion without any 
mcchaiiieal irritation. They may be regarded as 
of two kinds, sierniuat(ir}% or those us^ for the 
purpose of g*‘iieral agitation chiefly, as tobacco, 
:»nuA', hellcbwc, cuphorbium ; and evacuant, or 
those designait to piodiioe determination of the 
IhiirN to the iiqstrils, as aso nun, beta, bctonicai. 

The changes induced in the system, from the 
primary effects of enliincs, arc: violent agitation 
of tlie body : conimution of the nervous system : 
ii..ddicn chaiigv'S iu the ciiculatioa: a diminution 


of the quantity of circulating fluids : more free 
circulation through the mucous glands, on which 
the errhiiie acts : a change in the balance of cir- 
culation subsisting betwixt these and the neigh- 
bouring parts. 

I'he ll^c of errhincs may hcncc be ascertained 
by till! following lesults: 1. From their producing 
agitation of the sysicni in general : whence they 
iii.iy he employed to discharge morbid accuniula- 
tioiis of mucus in tlie cavities surrounding the 
nose, ’fo remove a state of torpor in the nervous 
systi'iii. To obviate nervous affcTCtions of the 
convulsive or spasmodic kind. g. From their 
producing deUrinination to the nose: whence 
they iiiuy be employed to promote the secretion of 
mucus in the iiusc when inurhulty uiminisbed. 
To occasion derhatioii from puits morbidly af- 
fected in the nciglibourhuud of the nose. These 
indications may be Illustrated arul confirmed from 
practical observations concerning the effects of 
this class of medicines, when employed in casts of 
ajioplexy, palsy, heud-ach, and ophthalmics. 

The cautious to be observed in the employment 
of (tirhiiicsy us derived from their nature, respect 
chicily: the agitation they produce in the systcim 
in general: and the change they occasion in deter- 
iniiiatioii, wl'.cthcr as producing a greater flow to 
the nose, or derivation from other part.<. The 
oondiLioii<: of the system chiefly requiring atten- 
tion ill the employment, are : infancy : old age: 
irritable and haemorrhagic habits; those which 
arc morbidly torpid : and those formerly accus- 
tomed to the frec|ucnt use of tiic same stimulus. 
The ciic'uinstancc'stn be attended to in the regimen 
iicci'ssnry, respect: the means of olnisiting iii- 
flainniutiun when excited : and the avoiding sud- 
den cxpcsiiiv to cold air. 

The dilTeri‘iit individuals belonging to the class 
of crrhines, are chiefly contra-indicalcd by the 
presence uf the following morbid stall s: a high 
degree of plethora: inoibid debility of the vis- 
cera: iinconinion sensibility of the nose: preter- 
iiaturnl determination to the nose; and ulccratioii 
of the nose or of neighbouring parts, 

VI I J . Of Siulagoffucr* 

Siahigogues are medicines which expite an un- 
eoiiimon flow of saliva. They stimulate the sali- 
vary glands, or their cxcrelorios. They increase 
the action of the vessels secreting saliva. 'I'hcy 
accelerate the circulation through the salivary 
glands, and through the blood-vessels in the neigh- 
bom hood of these, 'fhey produce a praeterna- 
tiiral discharge of saliva, both in point of quan- 
tity ond consistence. The changes induced in the 
system, from the primary effects uf sialagogucs^ 
arc: a change in the distribution of the fluids cir- 
culating through these vessels to which the action 
of the sialugogiie extcnd^‘, and through the vessels 
in the iicighbourhoud of these : a diminution ot 
the quantity of circuhiting fluids in general: and 
a change in the state of the remaining mass, inde- 
pciidciitly of the diminution of quantity. They 
may he distributed into topical, as squills, tobacco^ 
peppers, and other aromatics j and general, as 
niuicuriul prcparatioiis. 

The use of siaiugogues may be determined as 
foUoas: 1. From their effects as changing the 
b.*^laiice of circulation : whence they msy be eiu- 
pio> cd to diminish the impetus of the blood against 
parts morbidly affected in the neighbourhood of 
the suliraiy glands. To diminish the action of the 
vessels when niarbtdl)' increased in these neigh- 
bouring |>arl$. To promote free cifcnlation of tkn 
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•Moorl through the salivary glands, when morbidly 
nhstructed there. 9. From their effects, as pro* 
diicing evacuation : whence they may be em- 
ployed to evacuate morbid accumulations of 
scrum. To produce a thorough ('hangc in the 
fluids of the body, when morbidly vitiated. 

These uses may be illustrated from practical 
observations in cases of tooth<>acb, angina, dropsy, 
and siphilis. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of sialagogues, as derived from their nature, re- 
spect chiefly : the stimulus they occasion to the 
salivary glands and other neighbouring parts : the 
time required by the order of interna the pro- 
duction of evacuation : the difiiculty, psrhapa, in 
some cases, the impossibility, of exciting »-ah\a- 
tion by means of the interna: and the debility 
induced in the system from excessive cvHcuation. 
The conditions of the system chiefly requiring at- 
tention in their employment, are : old age : con- 
stitutions habituated to sialagogues : peculiarities 
in constitution, determining the mercury to act on 
other parts thkii the salivary glands : menstrua- 
tion; and pregnancy. Sialagogues are contra- 
indicated Wlierc there is an uncommon determina- 
tion to the salivary glands; preternntuint sensibi- 
lity in them; deficient serosity; and general de- 
bility of the system. 

IX. 0/ Emollicnt.% 

By emollients are meant medicines which have 
a power of relaxing the living animal litirc, iiidc- 
X>«ndcntly of mechanical action. They render the 
part to which they are imttied lately applied more 
soft and flexible than it was before. They cx(Mte 
a peculiar sensation indistinctly referred to the 
part to which they are applied. They produce, 
tlirougii the rest of the system, an cAVet in some 
<icgrc(> analogous to that taking place m the part 
on which they more immediately act. Tlic changes 
induced in the system from the primary effects of 
emollients arc: a diminution of the power of eo- 
liesioti in various parts of the animal body : a di- 
minution of tonic power in the system: an in- 
crease of the capacity of containing vessels in the 
part on which they mure particularly a<'t, and in 
some degret' in the system in general ; and an in- 
crease of irritability and sensibility through the 
entire frame. 

They may be regarded as humectant, of which 
\vc have examples in warm water, warm vapour, 
and warm baths: laxative, as marshmallows, mal- 
lows, white lily root; lubricative, as bland oils, 
suet, hogs-lard : atonic, as opium, foot-bath. 

The curative indications of omullieiits may be 
collected hence. ]. From their producing a cliaiigc 
in the state of the moving solids. Hence thej' 
may be employed to restore the natural flexibility 
to parts inorbiilly rigid. To diminish a morbid 
increase of tonic power. 2. From their pro- 
ducing a change in the state of the coritiuuing 
vessels. Hence they may be employed to obviate 
the effects of morbid distention. To remove ob- 
atructioiis. These indications may be illustrated 
and confirmed from practical obecrvalions con- 
cerning the effects of this class of medicines, as 
employed in cases of contraction, rigidity, and 
tumor. The cautions to be observed in the em- 
ployment of emollients, as derived from their na- 
ture, chiefly respect: their influence as acting on 
the lyttem in general : and the effects of a degree 
of laxity induced in particular fiaits, higher than 
is nsturalto these. The conditions of the system 
iNiich chiefly require attention in their employ- 


ment are : the period of youth : delicacy of habK 
and debility. The circumstances chiefly to be at* 
tended to in the necchsai y regimen, respect: lha 
temperature and air in wtiich the patient is keptt 
and the mode of applying the emollient. The 
class of emollients are chiefly contra-indicated by 
the presence ofl.he following morbid states ; a high 
degroc of morbid relaxatirm in the hystem in ge« 
iicnil: mid a peculiar sensibility o. the moving 
fibres. 

X. Of Re/ngeranii. 

These are medicines which, as their name Im* 
plies, are Mippustd to diminish the heat <>f the 
living body, not by the application of uu actual 
cold, but by a power peculiar to themselves. 

They may be considered under the two divisions 
of acids, or acetous fruits, as tamarinds, berberries, 
lemons, wood-sorrel ; and neutral salts, as nitn', 
Olauber’s so It, sal polychrest Tliey may hence 
lie iiscfally etiiployed in cases of febrile heat, or of 
general plethora ; and are a useful auxiliary to the 
tribe of refrigerant cathartics, fb As sedatives, 
to diminish undue irritability and action of any of 
the vascular systems: and are hence usefully con- 
joined with the sedatives, mure properly so called, 
of Class XV. of this tf^'stem. In the employment 
of these medicines, attention should be paid to 
their power of diminishing action, and cither ge- 
nerally cheeking the secretions of the system, or 
augmenting same by a diminution of others. 
Hence they are con tror indicated in cases of chlo- 
rosis, leueophlcgmatic habits, and prcdispositiuiifi 
to dropsical afVcTtions. We enlarge the less, how- 
ever, upon this subject, because the indicutionb 
and contru-indicalionb are closely connected, as we 
have just obscrvi'd, with the articles and tiie re- 
marks offercil upon Class XV. of which, in various 
systems of therapeutics, they merely constitute a 
separate division, 

XI, Of Astringents, 

Those arc medicines which possess a power of 
rondensing the animal fibre, without th«t aid of 
mechanical action. In general they are found tw 
c'xeite a peculiar senFutiun referred to the p;irt tiv 
whieh tliey are ap\>lied ; if to the organs of taste, 
n sense of dryness. Tliey produee a remaikabli: 
corrncation in the parts on which they iiioic ini- 
mediatcly act. '^Hiey occasion, in .some degree, a 
biinilar affeetion tlnoitgli the rest of the system. 
Some individuals belonging to this class produce 
an evident eondensatioii in dead animal tibres. 
The changes mduced in the system from the pri- 
mary cAl’ct'. of astringents, are: an increase of 
the pou Cl* of coliPHion in vai ions parts of the animal 
body; an incic-UM' of what may bo termed tha 
tonic power in the system : a diminution of the 
capacity of roritaftiirig vessels in the ayslcui : a 
diiniiuiiion of irritability, and (perhaps, in some 
degree, of m nsibility. 

Astiingi nts m.iy he divided into styptic, of which 
we liave cN.iinples in most metallic oxyds, iis well 
as in niuininuus rurtlis: corriigant, as rose-leaves, 
galls, onk-bark; indiirant, ns alcohol and acids; 
and tonic, as exercise, cold, and friction. The 
indications of cure which the class of a.stringent 
medicines are capable of fulfilling may be deduced 
from the following sources. 1. From the altcra- 
ticD they produce on the state of the movinir so- 
lids : whence they may be employed to obviato 
original delicacy. To restore natural compact- 
ness to parts morbidly relaxed. To restore dimi- 
nished tonic power. To dimiaish mobility when 
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morbidly increated. 2. From the alteration tliey 
preduce on the state of the containing vessels: 
whence they may be employed to diminish secre- 
tions morbidly augmented. To increase the power 
of retaining excrementitious matters when moibidly 
diminished. To produce a constriction on the ori- 
fices of ruptured vessels. 

These indications may be illustrated and con- 
firmed from practical observations < oiiccTning the 
effects of astringents in cases of hysteria, epilepsy, 
hamorrhage, and diarrhoea. 

The cautions to be observed in the employment 
of astringents, as derived from their nature, chiefly 
respect the stimulant and caustic powers pussessed 
by many individuals belonging to the cla^s.‘ the 
effects of an alteration produced in the solids if 
carried beyond the natural state : and| in a parti- 
cular manner, their influence as diiuiiiibhiug se- 
cretions ; and as increasing the power of the 
system for the retention of cxcreiueiitilious mat- 
ters. The conditions of the system which chiefly 
require attention in their employment are, old age, 
melancholic habits, and particular morbid affec- 
tions of the sfoiiiacti. The ciicumshiiiccs cliicily 
to be attended to in the ic.^imeii necessary, re- 
spect: tlie avoiding a relaxing diet: and the keep- 
ing the patient in cool temperature and dry air. 

Astringents are chiefly <*ontra-in<licaled by the 
presence of the following morbid slates: a high 
degree of rigidity in tlie system in general: re- 
markable insensibility in the moving flbics: and 
particular diminution of the excretions from the 
body. 

Xn. Of Tomes. 

The medicines thus denominated arc those 
which increase the tone of the muscular flbie, arc 
supposed to brace flu* system when cunstifutioti- 
ally relaxed, and give it vigour when debilitated by 
immcxliate disease. Th^y may bo divided into 
stimulants, as various preparations of mercury, 
iron, zinc, and other metals ; and astiiiigeius, as 
chaniomilc-flowcrs, myrrli, Peruvian and other 
barks, and gentian. It is hence obvious tliai this 
class of medicines has a near relation to those no- 
ticed ill the class that immediately piecidcs and 
immediately follows it. On which aeconnt we 
shall dismiss it with a single additional observation 
or two. The changes induced in llie system by the 
use of Ionics arc, increase of rau‘<cular power, 
greater moderation, and a firmer stroke of the 
pulse, increased desire for food, and an augmeuted 
vivacity of the animal spirits. Hence their use is 
clearly indicated in all cases in which there ib a 
deficiency of these natural powers or desires. They 
are, therefore, coiitra-iiulicatetl by the cxi&tenec ul 
a plethoric habit, constitutional predisposition to 
maniacal affections, or topical ha:morrhages ; and 
u sanguineous temperament. 

Xlll. Of Stimulants. 

These, like the last, are medicines which have 
a pow'er of exciting the animal energy ; but for 
the must part topically, rather than generally, or 
for a shorter period of time. They uccasion a 
particular sensation referred to the part more im- 
mediately acted upon ; frequently a sense of pain. 
They increase the action of muscular fibres in that 
part, particularly in its vessels. They increase the 
energy of the sensor ium. They increase the ner- 
vous energy in the inoving fibres through the sys- 
tem iu general. The changes induced in the sys- 
tem from the primary effects of stimulants are : 
acceleration of tha motion of the blood in the part 


to which they are particularly applied: an increase 
of the force of circulation in the system in general : 
an increase of cxcitemp.nt in the powers of sensa- 
tion: and an augmentation of mobility and vi- 
gour in the muscular organs. They may be di- 
vided into the following heads : topical, of which 
we have examples in mustard-seed, cantharidcs, 
ineroufial preparations: diffusible, of which we 
have instances in volatile alkali, electricity, heat: 
cardiac, such as cinnatnuii, iiutmi^gs, and other 
spices> and wine. The indications of cure which 
stimulants are capable of fulfilling maybe derived 
from the three following sources. 1 . From their 
affecting the state of circulation: whence they 
may be employed to facilitate the passage of blood 
ibruugh parts in which it is morbidly obstructed. 
To augment the force and celerity of the circula- 
tion where it is morbidly slow and weak. 2. From 
their acting on the powers of sensation : whence 
they may be employed to quicken the senses 
where morbidly dull. To rouse the mental facul- 
ties when iu a lethargic state. To exhilarate a de- 
spondent condition. 3. From their acting on the 
moving fibres: whence they may be emiployed to 
restore the power of motion where morbidly defi- 
cient. To increase the strength of motion when 
moibidly weak. These indications may be illus- 
trated and confirmed from practical observations 
conceruiiig the effects of this class of medicines, as 
employed in cases of syncope, apoplexy, and 
palsy. The cautious to be observed in employing 
stimulants, are the pain they excite; the violence 
of circulation ; or the flow of the animal spirits 
which they produce; the mobility of the system 
which arises from their employment; and the col- 
lapse, which is the consequence of high and sudden 
excitement. The conditions of the system which 
chiefly require attention in their employment are 
delicate and irritable habits. The circumstances 
chiefly to be attended to in tlie regimen necessary, 
rc'^pcct the diet and temperature best adapted to 
the stimulant employed ; .'ind the nature nf the 
particular disease in which it is used. The indivi- 
duals Indoiigingto this class are chiefly contra-in- 
dicated by the presence of the following morbid 
states: a high degree of morbid irritability ; the 
circulation uncommonly accelerated ; and a prse- 
tcrnaiiirul disposition to iia:murrhagc. 

XIV. Of Antispasmodics. 

By these are meant whatever has a power of al- 
laying inordinate motions in the system, particu- 
larly those involuntary contractions which take 
place ill muscles naturally subject to the command 
of the will; they counteract and remove various 
caiis<‘s exciting contractions; they diminish the 
influence of the nervous energy in the parts spas- 
inuflically affected. 7'hc changes induced in the 
system, from the primary effects of antispasmo- 
dic 5 , are the restoration of the proper balance of 
the nervous energy in different parts of the body ; 
tin* restoration of tlie due influence of the will ; and 
the restoration of the natural state of tension to the 
muscles. The different article.s referred to the 
class of antispasmodics may be distributed into 
the two following orders: stimulant, as volatile 
alkali, essential oils, ether; sedative, as camphor, 
musk, opium. As the action of Uie medicines re- 
ferred to this class depends entirely upon the pre- 
sence of a morbid state, what has bean advanced 
with regard to their nature will, in a good mea- 
sure, serve to illustmte their use. The indications 
of cure, which, as antispasmodics, they are capable 
of fulfilling, are entirely tube derived from their 
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iiiffoence on the ncrvcme eiierfry. Heiiee the^r 
may be used to reotove spasmpdi^ eontiactions 
taking ptnce hi HiusekA. To alley con- 

vuisivti agitations. These indications may be iU 
lustrated and conftrmed from practical observa- 
tions concerning the uffects of antispasmodics, as 
employed in cases of epilepsy and or^p, Tiie 
circumstances claiming attention in the coiploy- 
rnent of aiitispasmodics, which respect either the 
nature ot the medicine itself, the condition of the 
patient in whom it is used, or the necessary regimen, 
are different according to the particular order 
which is employed. Tlu y will easily be under- 
stood from what has already been said of stimu- 
lants and sedatives considered as separate classes. 

There is, perhaps, no condition of the body 
which will contra-indicate the use of every indi- 
vidual referred to the class of aniispasmodics. 
But the same morbid conditions, which have al- 
ready been mentioned, as contra-indicating the 
use of stimulants and sedatives, will likewise con- 
tra-indicate the orders of aniispasmodics dimu- 
ininated from these classes. 

XV. Of Narcotics, 

These are medicines which have a power of 
diminishing the animal energy, and hcncc inducing 
torpor and sleep, during which this energy is 
usually recruited and restored. They diminish 
the sensibility of the part to which they are }iar- 
ticularly applied. They diminish the action and 
tonic power of its muscular fibres. They protluce 
a peculiar sensation in the system in general. 
They diminish the energy of the sensorium. 

The changes induced in tlie system, from the 
primary effects of narcotics, arc: retardation of 
the blood’s motion in the 'part more immediately 
acted upon : diminution of the force of circulation 
in the system in general : diminution of excite- 
ment in the powers of sensation and reflection : 
and diminution of vigour in muscular action 
through the system. 

Narcotics may be divided into those which act 
directly and those which act indirectly: of the 
funner tribe are poppies, opium, hyoscyamus, 
ho])s, and lettuce: of the latter neutral salts and 
acids. Their use niny be calculated from the fol- 
lowing sources : 1- From their aftecting the cir- 
culation : u hence they may be employed to 
diminish Ihe force and celerity of the blood’s 
motion where morbidly augmented. To diminish 
the impetus of the blood against parts morbidly 
affected. 2. From their acting on the powers of 
sensation: whence they may be employed to 
abate violent pain. To procure sleep in cases of 
pneUrnatiiral watch fill ness. fl. And from their 
acting on the moving fibres: whence thay may be 
employed to I’cstraiii inordinate motions, and to 
moderate excessive evacuations. These indi. 
cations may lie illustrated and confirmed from 
practical observations concerning the effects of 
this class of medicines, as employed in cases of 
inflammation, tooth-ach, and dysentery. The 
cautions to be observed in the employment of 
this class of medicines, as derived from theiv na- 
ture, chiefly respect : the insensibility which they 
produce: the atonia they occasion in the mus- 
cular fibres, particularly in the blood-vessels: 
and the suspension of the powers of sensation with 
which they are sometimes followed.— -The con- 
ditions of tha system which chiefly require aU 
tentton in their employment are: irritable and 
relaxed habits : and those who arc constitutionally 
liable to delirium from their use.— The circum- 
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stances chiefly to be attended to in the necessaiy 
regimen respect: the regulation of the dose of* 
the medicine employed: the avoiding all stiinii* 
lating causes during their operation: nnd the 
guarding against their becoming habitual to the 
system. Norcotics are chiefly contra-indicated 
by a pneternaturally languid circulation ; a pe- 
culiarly lethargic disposition, and great morbid 
torpor in the system. 

XVI. Of Anthelmmtks, 

By anthelmintics are meant those medicines 
which, without endangering the life of the patient, 
are effectual in procuring the removal of worms 
lodged in the human body. The direct effects 
arising from this class of medicines are intended 
to be exerted only on the worms themselves ; but 
there are, at the same time, few, if any medicines, 
which, when employed with this intention, do not 
also produce some effect on the animal body: to 
enter upon the consideration of these, however, 
would be foreign to this class. As anthelmintics, 
they produce the following effects: they kill 
worms- to which they come to be applied in the 
body : they expel them from the bo<ly : they pre- 
vent their generation in the body. The only 
changes produced in the system that are here to 
be considered, are those which arise from their 
action upon the worms themselves. These are 
the removal of an almost infinite variety of dif- 
ferent symptoms which worms produce whilst 
lodpd in the body. Anthelmintics may be sub- 
divided into the following tribes: poisonous, as 
quicksilver, tin, sulphur: lubricant, as oil of 
olives and oil of linseed ; tonic, as savin tansy, 
santonicLim : cathartic, as senmmony, jalap, aloes, 
gamboge. Their indications arc manifested from 
the following considerations : 1. From their action 
on the worms themselves ; whence they may be 
employed to kill worms lodged in different parts 
of the himian body : 2. From their action on the 
system : whence they may be used to promote 
the expulsion of worms from the body, whether 
dead or alive. To prevent Ihe generation of worms 
in the body. I’bese indications may be illus- 
tvatcil and confirmed from jiractiml observations 
concerning tlie use of anthelmintics in cases of 
atrophia, diarrbwa, and vouiitus. 

The cautions to be observed in the employ- 
ment of antheimintics, as dcrivtMl from their na- 
ture, chiefly re.spect the other effects they will 
have upon the system, independent of their ac- 
tion as anthelmintics.— .The conditions of tlic sys- 
tem which chiefly require attention in their em- 
ployment are infancy, delicacy of habit, and 
other similar afleotions. In the regimen, fari- 
tiaceous food should be avoided; and exercise 
should be encouraged. 

There are, perhaps, no morbid conditions of the 
system, during winch the removal of worms from 
the body may not, with propriety, be attempted 
by one means or otlier. But, although it may be 
doubtful whether there are morbid conditions con- 
tra-indicating the whole class; yet it cannot be 
questioned that there are many contra-indicating 
particular orders. Among others may be men- 
tioned, an abraded or inflamed state of the in- 
testines contra-indicating the poisonous; accu- 
mulations of feces in the first jiassages contro- 
indicatiiig the lubricant; a peculiar sensibility of 
the stomach contra-indicating the tonic ; and 
topical inflammation of the intestines, previous 
looseness, or a high degree of inanition contra- 
incicating the cathartic. 
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XVII. AhtorUnti. 

This term i« useddifTeFenUy by difTerentthere^ 
jpeutists, generally fpcaking, it implies medi<^ 
dines which| poBseuing no aorimony in them- 
seives, poBsea8» notwithstanding, a power of de- 
stroying acidities in the stomach and bowels : at 
other times, however, it is employed more laigcly 
to indicate those substances as well which in- 
crease the general action of the absorbent system. 
They may hence be divided into two kinds, the cal- 
careous, asbum t hartshdni,oy *«ter*>shells,an(l chalk ; 
and stimulative, as burnt sponge, salt of hartshorn, 
and alkalis. They are hence indicated in peculiar 
acrimonies or peculiar torpidities of the system ge- 
nerally, or particular organs of the system: and 
may hence be employeil beneficially in acidities 
of the stomach, heart-burn, and excesses in vinous 
potation : . as well as in strumous and otlier letico- 
phlegniatic affections of the glandular system, 
especially in bronchocelc, or the disease termed, 
pruvinciully, Doii^shi re-neck, and scirrhosities of 
either i xtrrrnity of the stomach. Their use may 
be collected fioin practical attention to these dis- 
eases, in which, iiutwithstanding, they commonly 
require to be connected with more active appli- 
eatiuns. On this last account they may generally 
be employed without apprehension ; yet in cases 
of acidity of the stomach, they have often been 
used to an extent that has produced worse dis- 
eases thau the malady they were intended to 
remedy, nn<l have laid the foaiidution for cal- 
careous ionerctiuns that have resisted the appli- 
cation of almost ever}' purgative, and foimed in- 
durations almost as troublesome as the calcareous 
concretions of the bladder: concretions which 
have only been removed by a long use of active 
litliontriptics. 

MATE'RlAL. a. (matPficl, French.) 1. 
Consisting of matter; corporeal ; not spiritual 
{Davits), Important ; inomcntoub; essen- 
tial 3. Not formal; as, though the 

fiiahrial action was the same, it was fornially 
ditr«Teut, 

JI A'ri'VRTALIST. s. (from material.) One 
who denies spiritual suhstanres {Drydcn). 

Matehialist.s, a sect in the ancient 
church, composed of persons who, being pre- 

} possessed with that maxim in the ancient phi- 
osophy, Ex nihilo nihil Jit, ** Out oF nothing 
nothing can arise,” had recourse ro on internal 
niat^eri on which they supposed CtocI w rought 
in the creation ; instea'd of admitting God alone 
as the bolc cause of the existence of all things. 
TcrtuUiaii \igorously opposes the doctrine of 
the m.itcrialLis, in his treatise against llermo- 
genes, who was one of their xiuiuber. 

Materialists is also a name given to those who 
maintain tl.at the soul of man is material; or 
that the priiicipb^, of perception and thought is 
not a siiljfeiancc dlbiinct from the bocty, but the 
result of corporeal organization. There are 
others, called hy this name, who have main- 
tained that there is nothing but matter in the 
i\nlvcr<r ; and that the Deity himself is material. 
Sec Spinomsm. 

MATFlUAT.rrY. {materialiti, Fr.). 
Corporeity ; material existence ; not spirituality 

MATEIUALLY. ad. (from maieriaE) 1. 
the state of matter {Boyle), 2. Not ibrm- 




ally (South)^ 

{Spenser}, 

MATERIALNESS. 
State of being material. 
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3. Importantly; essentially 
(from materidli} 


MATE^RIALS. s. {materiaux, French i) 
The substance of**which any thing is made 
{Brown) k 

MATE'RIATE. Mate'riated. a. {ma* 
ieriatus, I.iatin.) Consisting of matter. 

MATERIAT’ION. s. (from materia, Lat.) 
The act of forming matter {Brown), 

MATE'HNAL. a, {mater nns, Latin.) 
Motherly ; befitting or pertaining to a mother 
{Dry den), 

MATETtNITY. s. (from maturnus, Lat.) 
The character or relation of a mother. 

MATHEMATICAL. Mathem a'tic. a, 
{mathematicus, Latin.) Considered according 
to the doctrine of the mathematicians {Den^ 
ham). 

MATHEMATICALLY, ad. According 
to the laws of the mathematical sciences 
{Bentley). 

MATHEMATFCIAN. 5. {mathematicus, 
Latin.) A man versed in the mathematics 
{Addison). 

MA'r HEMATICS, the science that con- 
siders niagniludes either as computable or 
inea'onrable. The word in its original, fxaBnet^, 
signifies discipline, or science in the general ; 
and seems to have been applied to the doctrine 
of quantits . cither by way of eminence, or be- 
cause, this iiaving the start of all other sciences, 
the rest took their common name therefrom. 
t>ec Science. 

For the oriein of mathematics# Josephus 
datks it before the flood, and makes the sons of 
Seth observers of the course and order of the 
heavenly bodies : he adds, that, to |>erpetuatc 
their discoveries, and secure them from the 
injuries either of a deluge or a conflagration, 
they had them eiigra\cii on two pillars, ihc^onc 
of stone, the other of brick; the former of 
which he says was standing in Syria in his days. 

The first who cultivated inathcitiaiics after 
the flood w’cre the As*iyrians and <’haldeans ; 
from whom, the same Josephus adds, they were 
curried by Abraham to tne Egyptians; who 
proved such notable proficients, 'mat Aristotle 
makes no scruple to fix the first rise of inathe- 
inatics among them. From Ko^'pt, 584 years 
before Christ, they passed into Greece through 
the hands of Thales ; who having learned geo- 
metry of the F^ptian priests, taught it in his 
ow'u country. After Thales, comes Pythagoras; 
who, among other mathematical arts, paid a 
particular regard to arithmetic; fetching the 
greatest part of his philosophy from numbers : 
he was the first, as Laertius tells us, who ab- 
stracted geometry from matter ; and to him we 
owe the doctrine of incommensurable magni* 
tude, and the five regular bodies, besides the 
first principles of music and astronomy. Py- 
thagoras was seconded by Anaxagoras, Q£no- 
pides, Briso, Aniipho, ana Hippocrates ofScio; 
who all applied themselves particularly to the 
quadrature of the circle, the auplicature of the 
cube# &c. but the last with most success : this 
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hst is also mentioned by Proclus, as the first 
who compiled elements of mathematics. 

Democritus excelled in mathematics as well 
as physics ; though none of his works in cither 
kind are extant, the destruction of which some 
autliors ascribe to Aristotle. The next in 
order is Plato, who not only improved geome- 
try, but introduced it into physics, and so laid 
the foundation of solid philosophy. Out of his 
school proceeded a crowd of mathematicians. 
Proclus mentions 13 of note; among whom was 
l^eodamus, who in^roved the analysis first in- 
vented by Plato; Theastetiis, who wrote ele- 
ments ; and Archiates, who has the credit of 
being the first who applied mathematics to use 
in life. These were succeeded by Neocles and 
Theon, the last of whom contributed to the 
elements. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic and 
geometry, and was the first founder of a system 
uf astronomy. Manechmus invented the conic 
sections, and Theudius and Hcrmotiinus im- 
proved the elements. 

As for Aristotle, his works are so stored with 
mathematics, that Blancaiius compiled a whole 
hook of them : out of his school came Eudeiiius 
and Theophrastus ; the first of whom wrote of 
numbers, geometry, and invisible lines; the 
latter, u mathematical history. To Arisleus, 
Jsidorus, and Hypsicles, we owe the books of 
solids; which, wiih the other books of elements, 
were improved, collected, and methodised by 
Euclid, who died 284 years before Christ. 

An hundred years after Euclid, came Era- 
tosthenes and Archimedes. Coiemporary with 
the latter was Conon, a geometrician and as- 
tronomer. Soon after came Apollonius Per- 
gacus ; whose conics arc still extant. To him* 
are likewise ascribed the I4th and I5t.h books 
of Euclid, which are said to have been con- 
tracted by Hypsicles. Hipparchus and Menc- 
laus wrote on the subtenses in a circle, the 
latter also on spherical triangles : Theodosius’s 
three books uf spherics are still extant. And 
all these, Menclaus * excepted, lived before 
Christ. 

A. D. 70. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born ; 
the prince of astronomers, and no mean geo- 
metrician : he was succeeded by the philosopher 
Plutaich, of whom we have still extant some 
mathematical problems. After him came Eu- 
tocius, who commented on Archimedes, and 
occasionally mentions the inventions of Philo, 
Diocles, Nicomedes, Sporus, and Heron, on 
the diiplicaturc of the cube. To Ctesebes of 
Alexandria we are indebted for pumps ; and 
Geminus, who lived soon after, is preferred by 
Proclus to Euclid himself. ^ 

Diophantus of Alexandria was a great master 
of numbers, and the first Greek writer on al- 
gebra. Among others of the ancients, Nico- 
machus is celebrated for his arithmetical, geo- 
mcttical, and musical w'ofks : Serenus, for his 
books on the section of the ^linder ; Proclus, 
for his coniinentarieson Euclid ; and Theon has 
the credit among some of being author of the 
books of elements ascribed to Euclid. The last 
to be named among the ancients is Pappus of 
VOL. vir. 
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Alexandria, who flourished about the year of 
Christ 400, and is justly celebrated tor his 
books of mathematical colleciions, still ex- 
tant. 

Mathematics are commonly distinguished 
into 8|^culative and practical, pure and mixed. 

Speculative mathematics, is that which hare* 
ly contemplates the properties of things : and 

Practical mathematics, that which applies 
the knowledge of those properties to some uses 
in life. 

Pure mathematics is that branch which con- 
siders quantity abstractedly, and without any 
relation to matter or bodies. 

Mixed mathematics considers quantity as sub- 
sisting in material being; for instance, length 
in a pole, depth in a river, height in a tower, 
&c. 

Pure mathematics, again, either considers 
quantity as discrete, and so computable, as 
arithmetic; or as concrete, and so measureable, 
as geometry. 

Mixed mathematics are very extensive, and 
are distinguished by various names, according 
to thediilerent subjects it considers, and the (ii£ 
ferent views in which it is taken ; such as astro- 
nomy, geography, optics, hydrostatics, naviga- 
tion, &c. &c. 

Pure mathematics has one peculiar advan- 
tage, that it occasions no contests among 
wrangling disputants, as happens in other 
branenes of knowledge : and the reason is, bc- 
caiMse the definitions uf the terms are premised, 
and every persun that reads a proposition has 
the same idea of every part of it. Hence it is 
easy to put an end to all iiialhetnatical contro- 
versies, by shewing, either that our adversary 
has not kept to his definitions, or has not laid 
down true premises, or else that lie has drawn 
false conclusions from true principlcb ; and in 
case we arc not able to do cither of these, we 
must acknowledge the truth of what he has 
proved. 

It is true, that in mixed mathematics, where 
we reason mathematically upon physical sub- 
jects, such just definitions cannot be given as 
in geometry : wc must therefore be rniitent 
with descriptions; which wdll be of the same 
use as definitions, provided we be consistent 
with ourselves, and always mean the same 
thing by those terina we have once explain- 
ed. 

Dr. Barrow gives a very elegant description 
of the excellence and usefulness of mathemati- 
cal knowledge, in his inaugural oration, upon 
being appointed Professor of Mathematics at 
CanAridge. The mathematics, he observes, 
effectually exercise, not vainly delude, nor 
vexatiously torment studious minds with ob- 
scure siibtiUics, but plainly demonstrate every 
thing within their reach, draw certain con- 
clusions, instruct by profitable rules, and unfold 
pleasant questions. These disciplines likewise 
enure ana corroborate the mind to a constant 
diligence in study; they wholly deliver us from 
a credulous simplicity, most strongly fortify us 
against the vanity of scepticism, effectually re- 
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sfrnin us from a rash presumption, most easily 
incline us to a due assent, and jwfcctly subject 
us to the government of right reason. While 
the mind is abstracted and elevated from sensi- 
ble matter, distinctly views pure forms, con- 
ceives the beauty of ideas, and investigates the 
harmony nf proportion; the manners them- 
selves are sensibly corrected and improved, the 
affections composed and rectified, the fancy 
calmed and settled, and the understanding rais- 
ed and cxciU'cl to more divine contempla- 
tions. 

Vor the history of malbematics connill 
Wallis, Moiitucla, Kacstner, Hutton, Hoes'it, 
Bailly, See. See also the words Ai.c.ebra, 
Arithmetic, Astronomy, Dynamics, 
Fluxions, Geometry, Sec. in this work. 

MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
such instruments as are usually employed by 
mathematicians, as Compasses, Scales, 
e? A DR ANTS, &c. Scc the respective words. 

MATHER (Dr. Cotton), an eminent Ame- 
rican divine, born at Boston in New England, 
in the year 10()3. He was educated in Har- 
ward college, and in l684 became minister of 
Boston ; in the diligent discharge of which 
office he spent his life, and promoted several 
excellent societies for the public good : particu- 
larly one for suppressing disorders, one for re- 
forming manners, and a society of peace-maken, 
whose professed business it was to com]) 08 c dif- 
ferences and prevent law-suits. His reputation 
was not confined to his own country, for •in 
1710 the university of Glasgow sent him a di- 
ploma for the degree of doctor in divinity, and 
in 1714 the Royal Society of London chose him 
one of their fellows. He died in 1728 ; and is 
said to have published in his life-time 382 
pieces, including single sermons, essays, &c. 
yet several were of a larger size, among which 
was Magnalia Christi Americana, or an Eccle- 
siastical nistory nf New England, from its first 
planting in 1G20 to iC)()8, folio. But the most 
remarkable of all his works was that in which, 
like Glanville, he defended the doctrine of 
witchcraft. We shall content ourselves with 
giving the title at large, which is as follows : 
** The W'ondersof the Invisible World ; being 
an account of the trials of several witches lately 
cxccuteil in New England, and of several re- 
markable curiosities therein occurring. To- 
gether with, 1 . Observations on the nature, the 
number, and the operations of the devils. 2. A 
short narrative of a late outrage committed by a 
knot of wilrhes in Swedeland ; very much re- 
sembling and so fur explaining that under which 
New England has l.iboured. 3. Some counsels 
directing a due improvement of the terrible 
things lately done by the unusual and amazing 
range of evil spirits in New England. 4. A 
bi !ef discourse upon the temptations which are 
the more ordin ary devices of Satan. By Cotton 
Mather ; published by the special command of 
his excellency the governor of the province of 
Massacliusct’a Bay m New England,” Printed 
first at Boston in New England, and reprinted 
at London in 1736, 4to. 
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MATHE'SIS. s. The doctrine of 

mathematics (Pope). 

MA'l’IN. a. {maiine, French.) Morning j 
used in the morning (Aft7/on). 

Ma'tin. s. Morning (Shakspeare). 
MATINS, s. (ma/ines, French.) Morning 
worship {Cleaveland, Stillingfleet'). 

MA FLOCK, a village in Derbyshire, situate 
on the Derwent, four miles N. of Wirksworth. 
It is an extensive straggling place, built in a 
romantic style, on the sleep side of a mountain. 

A little to the S. is Matlock bath, famous for 
two warm baths, called the Old and New 
Bath, which are much frequented in the bath- 
ing season. There are good accommodations 
for the company who resort to the baths, and 
the poorer inhabitants are supported by the 
sale of petrifactions, crystals, oec. The cliffs 
of the rocks produce a great number of trees, 
whose foliage adds greatly to the beauty of the 
place. 

Matlock water. A mineral water in 
the neighbourhood of the place whose name it 
bears. It is found to contain a small quantity 
of a neutral salt, probably iniiriat of soda, and 
about as much of an earthy salt, which is chiefly 
calcareous. No traces of iron arc discoverable 
by any test, nor does there appear to be any 
excess of carbonic acid, as in the Bristol Hot- 
well. It may he employed in all those cases 
where a pure diluent drink is advisable; but it 
is principally used as a tepid bath, or at least 
one that comes to the extreme limits of a cold 
bath. 

MATRASS, Cucurbit, orBoLTHEAD, 
^niong chemists. See Chemistry, Cucur- 
bit, and Laboratory. 

MATRICA'LIA. (flom mahixt the 
womb.) Medicines employed in diseases of 
this organ. 

MATRICA'RIA. Mother-wort. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order poly- 
gamia sunerflua. Receptacle naked, cylincfrico- 
coiiic; clownless; calyx flattish, imbricate; 
the scales scarinus at the margin. Three 
species : one of the Cape ; two of Europe, of 
which last, M. chamomilla is common to our 
own wastes. This species is sometimes, but 
erroneously, named feverfew. The real fever- 
few is Pvrethmum, which sec. 

The leaves of the M.siiaveolens have a strong, 
not agreeable smell, and a moderately bitter 
taste, both which they communicate, by warm 
infusion, to water and rectified spirit. The 
watery infusions, inspissated, leave an extract 
of considerable bitterness, and which discovers 
also a saline matter, both to the tiste, and in a 
more sensible manner by throwing up to the 
surface small crystalline efflorescences in keep- 
ing. The peculiar flavour of the matricaria 
exhales, in the evaporation, and impregnates 
the distilled water, on which also a quantity of 
essential oil is found floating. The quantity of 
spiritous extract, according to Cartheuser's ex-* 
periments, is only about one^sixth the weight 
of the dry leaves, whereas the watery extract 
amounts to near one half. This plant is evi- 
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'dently the parthenium of DioBCorides, since 
Whose time it has been vei^ generally employ- 
ed for medical purposes. In natural affinity it 
ranks with camomile and tansy» and its sen- 
sible qualities shew it to be nearly allied to them 
in its medicinal character. Bergius states its 
virtues to be tonic, stomachic, resolvent, and 
eminenagogue. It has been given successfully 
as a veriiiiuige, and for the cure of intermit- 
tcnts ; but its use is most celebrated in female 
disorders, especially in hysteria; and hence it 
is supposed to have derived the name matri- 
caria. Its smell, taste, and analysis, prove it to 
be a medicine of considerable activity. 
MATRICE, or Matrix. SeeMATRix. 

Matrice, or Matrix, in dying, is ap- 
plied to the five simple colours, whence all the 
rest are derived or composed. These arc, the 
black, white, blue, red, and yellow or root co- 
lour. See Dying. 

Matrice, or Matrices, used by the 
letter- founders, are those little pieces of copper 
or brass, at one end whereof are engraven, 
dent- wise, or en creux^ the several characters 
used in the composing of books. 

Each character, vergula, and even each 
point, in a dibcourse, has its seveml matrix ; 
and, of consequence, its several puncheon to 
strike it. They arc the engravers on metal, 
that cut, or grave, the matrices. 

When types are to be cast, the matrice is 
fastened to the end of a monUl, so disposed, as 
that when the metal is poured on it, it may fall 
into the crenx, or cavity of the matrice, and 
take the figure and impression thereof. ^ 

Matrices, used in coining, arc pieces of 
steel, in form of dyes; whereon are engravefi 
the several figures, arms, characters, legends, 
&c. wherewith the species are to be stamped. 

MA'TRICIDK. s. {niatricidium, Latin.) I. 
Slaughter of a mother (.Brown), 3. {malricida, 
Latin.) A mother killer {Ainsworth), 

MATRreULATE. r. o. (from tnu/ri- 
culo, Latin.) To enter or admit to a member- 
ship of the universities of England; to enlist 
{Walton), 

Mat Ri^cu LATE, s, (from the verb.) A man 
matriculated {Arhuthnot). 

MARTRlCULA'^nON. s. (from matricu~ 
late.) The act of matriculating {Ayliffe), 

MATRIMCVNIAL. a. {matrimonial, Fr.) 
Suitable to marriage ; pertaining to marriage ; 
connubial ; nuptial; hymeneal {Dry den). 

MATRIMONIALLY, fld. According to 
the manner or laws of marriage {Ayliffe)* 

MA^'RIMONY. s* {matrimonium, Latin.) 
Marriage; the nuptial state; the contract 
of man and wife; nuptials. See Mar- 
riage. 

Matrimony, a game at cards, so called 
from the resemblance of its general course 
to the course of matrimony, as it is sometimes 
found in high life. 

Matrimony may be played by any number 
of |>er8ons frdtn five to fourteen. This game is 
composed of five chances, usually marked on a 
board or sheet of paper, as follows : 
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Best 

The ace of Diamonds turned up. 



Pairs 

The Highest. 


The ace of diamonds turned up takes the 
whole pool, but when in hand ranks only as 
any other ace, and if not turned up, nor any ace 
in hand, then the king, or next superior card, 
wins the chance styled best. 

The game is generally played with counters, 
and the dealer stakes what he pleases on each 
or any chance, the other players depositing each 
the baiue quantity, except one; that is, when 
the dealer stakes twelve, the rest of the company 
lay down eleven each. After this, two cards 
arcTicalt round to every one, beginning on the 
left, then to each one another card turned up, 
and he who so happens to gel the ace of dia- 
monds sweeps all ; if it is not turned up, then 
each player shevi’s his hand, and any ot them 
having matrimony, intrigue, takes the 
counters on that point ; anil w’hen two or more 
people happen to havca^imilar combination, 
the eldest hand has the preference, and should 
any chance not be gained, it stands over to the 
next deal. 

MATRIX, {matrix, fAfirp.) The womb. 
See Uterus. 

Matrix is also applied to places proper for 
the generation of vegetables, minerals, and 
metals. Thus the earth is the matrix w'hercin 
seeds sprout ; and inarcasites are by many con- 
sidered as the matrices of metals. 

MATRON, s {malrone, French; malrona, 
Latin.) 1. An elderly lady {Taller). 2. An 
old woman {Pope). 

Matrons (Jury of). When a widow 
feigns herself with child in order to exclude 
the next heir, and a supiMsitiiious birth is sus- 
pected to be intended, then, upon the writ de 
ventre inspiciendo,' a jury of women is to be 
impanelled to try thequestion whether the wo- 
man is with child or not. So, if a woman is 
convicted of a capital offence, and, being con*> 
demned to suffer death, pleads in stay of exe- 
cution, that she is pregnant, a jury or matrons 
is impanelled to inquire into the truth of the 
allegation; and if they find it true, the convict 
is respited till after her delivery. 

MATRON A, in ancient geography, a river 
separating Gallia Celiica uoin the Belgica 
^ DD2 
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iftfarj. Now the Marne, which rising in 
Champaign near Lan^res, runs norlh-wts», 
and then west, and passing hy Miaux falls into 
the Seine at Charenloti, two leagues to the east 
of Paris. 

MA'TRONAL. a. imatro7ialis, l..atiu ) 
Suitable to a matron; coiisututing a matron 
(Bacon), 

MAl’RONALIA, a Roman festival insti- 
tuted by Romulus, and eeiehrated on the 
kalends of March, in honour of Mars. It was 
kept by matrons in pariieuJar, and bachelors 
w*ere entirely excluded from any share in the 
solemnity. The men during this feast sent 
presents to the women, for which a return was 
made by them at the Saturnalia. 

MA^fRONLY. a. (matron and like.) Elder- 
ly ; ancient (7/ Ji5/rawge). 

MAIHOSSES, a name heretofore given to 
soldiers in the artillery, who are next to the 
gunners, and assist them in loading, firing, and 
spunging the great guns. They are now, no w- 
cver, caned second gunners. They carry fire- 
locks, and march along with the store-waggons, 
both as a guard, and to give their assistance in 
case a wa^on should break down. 

MATSYS (Quintin), an historical and por- 
trait painter, born at Antwerp in 146o. He 
was brought up to the trade of a blacksmith, 
which he abandoned, and became a most ex- 
cellent artist. A descent from' the cross, in the 
cathedral of Antwerp, is spoken of as his 
masterpiece. He died in I 629 . His son 
.John w'as also a good painter, but not equal to 
the father. 

MATTEI (Paolo da), an historical painter, 
born at Naples in ifiOl . He became the dis- 
ciple of Luca Giordano, and acquired an exact 
method of imitating the works of the greatest 
masters. He died in 17S8. 

MA'^ITER. s. (matiere, Fr. materia^ Lat.) 
1. Body; substance extended (Newton). 2. 
Materials; that of wdiich any thing is coiimos- 
cd (Bacon\ 3, Subject; thing treated (!ury~ 
den). 4. The whole; the very thing supposed 
(Tillotson). 5. AflTuir; business (Baro;i). 0. 
Cause’ of disturbance (Shaksprare). 7. Sub- 
ject or suit of complaint (Ac/i). 8. Import; 

consequence; importance; moment (Skak- 
speare)^ 9 . Thing; object ; that which has 
some particular relation (Bacon). lU. Ques- 
tion considered (Soutk). 1 1. Space or quan- 
tity nearly computed (V Estrange). 12. Puru- 
lent runnine an). 13. Mat- 

ter. With respect to the main; nearly: out 
of use (Sanderson). 

Matter, in physiology, whatever is ex- 
tended and capaole of making resistance; 
hence, because all boilies, whether solid or 
fluid, are extended, and do resist, we conclude 
that they are material, or made up of matter. 
That matter is one and the same thing in all 
bodies, and that all the variety we observe arises 
from the various forms and shapes it puts on, 
seems very probable, and may lie concluded 
from a general observation of tne procedure of 
nature in tlie generation and destruction of 
bodies. Thus, for insUnce, water, rarified by 
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heat, becomes vapour ; great collections of va- 
pours form clouds ; these condensed descend in 
the form of hail nr rain ; part of this collected 
on the cartli constitutes rivers; another part 
mixing with the earth enters into the roots of 
plants, and supplies matter to, and expands it- 
self into various species of vegetables. In each 
vegetable it appears in one shape in the root, 
another in the stalk, another in the flowers, 
another in the seeds, &c. From hence various 
bodies proceed ; from the oak, houses, ships, 
Ac. from hem p and flax wc have thread ; from 
thence our various kinds of linen ; from thence 
garments; these degenerate into rags, which 
receive from the mill the various forms of 
paper ; hence our books. 

According to sir Isaac Newton, it seems 
highly probable, that God in the beginning 
formed matter into solid, massy, impenetrable, 
moveable particles, or atoms, of suen sizes and 
figures, and with such other properties, and in 
such proportion to space, as most conduced to 
the cud for which be formed them ; and that 
these primitive particles being solids, are in- 
comparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded ot them, even so hard as never to wear 
or break in pieces ; no ordinary power being 
able to divide what God himself made one in 
the first creation. While these particles con- 
tinue entire, they may compose bodies of one 
and the same nature and texture in all ages; 
but should they wear away, or break in pieces, 
the nature of things depending on them may 
be changed. Water and earth, com]>osed of 
old worn particles and fragments of particles, 
would not be of the same nature and texture 
now, with water and earth composed of entire 
particles in the beginning; and therefore, that 
nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various sepa- 
rations and new associationsof motions of these 
permanent particles, compound bodies being 
apt to break, not in the midst of solid particles, 
but where these particles are laid together, and 
only touch in a k>w points. 

Dr. Berkeley argues against the existence of 
matter itself; and endeavours to prove that it 
is a mere ens ralionis, and has no existence out 
of the mind. Some late philosophers have ad- 
vanced a new hypothesis concerning the nature 
and essential properties of matter. 

The first of these who suggested, or at least 
published an account of this hypothesis, was 
M. Boscovich, in his Theoria Philosophias 
Naturalis. He supposes, that matter is not 
impenetrable, but that it consists of physical 
points only, endued with powers of attraction 
and repulsion, taking place at different distances, 
that is, surrounded with various spheres of at- 
traction and repulsion ; in the same manner as 
solid matter is generally supposed to be. Provided 
therefore that any body move with a sufficient 
degree of velocity, or have sufficient momentum 
to overcome any power of repulsion that it may 
nicel with, it will find no difficulty in making 
its way through any body whatever. If the ve- 
locity of such a body in motion be sufficiently 
great, Boscovich contends, that the particles of 
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any body through which it passes will not 
even be moved out of their place by it. 

With a degree of velocity something less 
than this, they will he considerahly agiuted, 
and ignition might [lerhaps be the consequence^ 
thougli the progress of the body in mo. ion 
would not be sensibly interrupted j and with 
» a still leps momentiini it might not pass at all. 
Mr. Michcllj Dr. Priestley, and some others of 
our own country, are of the same opinion. See 
Priestley's History of Discoveries relating to 
Light, p. 390 . In conformity to this hypo- 
thesis, tnis author niaintain.s, that matter is not 
that inert substance that it lias been supposed 
tube; that powers of attraction or repulsion 
are necessary to its very being, and that no 
part of it appears to he impenetrable to other 
parts. Accordingly, he defines matter to be a 
substance, possessed of the property of exten- 
sion, and or powers of attraction or repnhion, 
which are not distinct from tnaiter, and ffueigu 
to it, as it has been generally imagined, but 
absolutely ebsential to its very nature and being: 
so that when bodies arc diverted of these powers, 
they become nothing at all. In another place. 
Dr. Priestley has given a somewhat dinerent 
account of matter: according to which it ib 
only a inmibcr of centres of attraction and re- 
pulsion; or more properly of centres, notdivisi- 
dIc, to which divine agency i*^ directed ; and as 
sensation and thought are not incompatible 
with these powers, solidity, or impenetrability, 
and consequently a vis inertias only having been 
thought repugnant to them, he maintains that 
we liave no reason to .•itippose that there are in 
nun two substances absolutely cUbtinct from 
each other. Sec Disquisitions on Matter and 
Spirit. 

Rut Dr. Price, in a correspondence with Dr. 
Priestley, published under the title of A Free 
Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism and 
Philosophical Necessity, 177^» has suggested a 
variety of unanswerable objections against this 
liypotliesis of the penetrability of matter, and 
against the conclusions that are drawn from it. 
'1 lie vis inertia? of matter, he says, is the foun- 
dation of all that is demonstrated by natural 
philosophers concerning the laws of the colli- 
sion of bodies. This, in pariiculur, is the foun- 
dation of Newton's philosophy, and especially 
of his three laws of motion. Solid matter has 
the power of acting on other matter hy impulse ; 
but unsolid matter cannot act at all by impulse; 
and this is the only way in which it is capable 
of acting, by any action that is properly its own. 
If it be said, that one particle of matter can act 
upon another without contact and impulse, or 
that matter can, by its own proper agency, at- 
tract or repel other matter which is at a dis- 
tance from it, then a maxim hitherto univers- 
ally received must be false, tMtt ** nothing can 
act where it is not." Newton, in his letters to 
Bentley, calls the notion, that matter possesses 
an innate power of attraction, or that it can 
act ii[>on matter at a distance, and attract and 
lep^ by its own agency, an absurdity into 
wnich nc thought no one could Mssibfy fall. 
And in another place he expressly aisclaims the 
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notion of innate gravity, and has taken paiqg 
to shew that he did not take it to be an essen- 
tial property of bodies. By the same kind of 
reasoning pursued, it must appear, that matter 
has not the power of attracting and repelling; 
that this power is the power of some foreign 
cause, acting upon matter according to staled 
laws; and consequently that attraction and re- 
pulsion, not hi ing actions, much less inherent 
iiaJitie.s of mutter, as such, it ought not to be 
efined by them. And if matter has no other pro- 
perty, as Dr. Priestley asserts, than the power 
of attracting and repelling, it must be a non- 
entity ; because this is a property that cannot 
belong to it. Besides, all power is the^ power 
of something ; and yet if matter is nothing but 
this power, it must be the power of nothing; 
and the very idea of it is a contradiction. If 
matter be nut solid extcMision, what can it be 
more than mere extension ? 

Farther, mutter that is not solid, is the same 
with pore ; and therefore it cannot possess what 
philosophers mean by the momentum or force 
of bodies, which is always in proportion to the 
quantity of matter in bodies, void of pore. 

From this disquisition it is obvious to infer 
that matter is not eternal and uncaused, nor 
the eternal effect of an eternal cause. We sec 
that matter is a sluggish, inactive lump; not 
only endued, but utterly incapable of being en- 
duM with any active power. Its nature con« 
sisth in being solidly extended, or so extended 
us to resist. Resistance is fundamental in its 
nature; and hence arises an impossibility of its 
effecting whal it resists, viz. any change of its 
present state. If we should conceive it once 
placed in any part of the immensity of space 
(though we could not even conceive it placed 
at first in that part rather than another without 
some external cause to determine this par- 
ticular location) : if, we say, we should con- 
ceive it once thus placed, we must after that 
conceive it to remain in that place to all 
eternity ; to continue in that shape or figure, 
and With the same relative situation of its parts, 
without any possibility of change or variation, 
unless we allow of an immateri^ cause, which 
could effect a change in such a dead substance. 
And in consequence of this it appear) that a 
universal, indesinent, various impulse, from an 
immaterial cause is necessary to be impressed 
upon it, to effect all those changes it undetgMs, 
and to produce all those regular and beautiful 
vicissitudes which we behold in nature, and 
that the incessant and universal influence of 
this cause is that which constantly supports the 
material world* It is also prqveable that this 
inert substance can only resist in proportion to 
its quantity, and since the least parts make (in 
fact) the greatest resistance, that they may not 
be put out of their relative situations among 
themselves, this itself (that is, cohesive force) 
must be the power of this immaterial cause, in- 
deslnently impressed upon, and exerted in every 
possible part of matter. And since without 
this these least pam could not cohere at all, 
or make a solid resisting substance; it appears 
that the energy of this cause thus incessantly 
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put forth through all iu possible parts is that 
wliir’i constitutes the solidity and resistance of 
matter. And hence again it follows that, as 
tiu* power of this cause constantly exerted, con- 
stitutes the nature and solidity of matter now; 
bO it could not have been a solid resisting sub- 
stance at first, or for any the least time, with- 
out the energy of this cause thus exerted. And 
thus the great question crmccrniiig tlic rise and 
origin of iiiatlerfleerus to be natiii ally and easily 
determined. For it mu-jL lia\e been a thing 
caused at whatever time it may liave been 
brought into existence; since noihiii!; can he 
more against reason than to suppose that such 
a d»*ad, inatilvc, substance (a sunslniK'c which 
wants the pcjwer of a foreign cause to he inde- 
sinently put forth upon it, that it may be what 
it is), slioiild nevertheless he. a thing uncaused 
and iiiucpcr.dent. Without this foreign in- 
fluence to cfiert cohesion and solidity in it, we 
could not co-iceive it at all to be a subsumce. 
J.ct ns go as fir as wc can in the subdivi^ion of 
parts, so long as we allow those, parts to be solid 
and extended, wc must allow tnem to he solid 
and extended by this external power exerted : 
and if they are not solid and extended parts, 
tliey cannot be parts of solid and extended •'lib- 
stances. , 

This carries the point beyond the reach of 
objection : for to say there might have been 
some incomplete subject or substratum, eternal 
and sclf-existcnt, which the |)Ower of this cause 
(by being exerted in it) constituted into a solid, 
resisting substance, would be to speak not only 
unintelligibly but absurdly. What could this 
Incomplete, self-existent thing he? It could 
not he matter, or solid and resisting substance ; 
hut some unsubstantial phantom of matter. 
And we may demand a reason from the pa- 
trons of eternal and uncaused matter, why an 
incomplete nnsuhstaniiul phantom of matter 
should he eternal and uncaused ; since the sub- 
stance in its complete nature would only be a 
dependent effect.* It cannot be that a half- 
finished, iiiinerfccl thing, should have a better 
claim to seK-cxistence than that whose nature 
is full and complete. 

But even if the eternity of matter were ad- 
mitted, |he object of those who contend for it 
would not thereby be gained ; for it would not 
thence follow that the Deity might be exclud- 
ed. even in thought. The reasoniim of the poet 
Young is decisive on this point ; and with it we 
shall terminate this article. 

Whence earth and these bright orbs?— 
Eternal ? 

Grant matter was eternal; still these orbs 

Would want some other father: — much de- 
sign 

Is seen in all their motions, all their makes; 

Design implies intelligence and art: 

That can't be from themselves— or man: 
That art 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man be- 
stow ? 

A nd noihinggreater yet allow’d than man.— 
W ho motion, foreign to the smallest grain. 
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Shot through vast massesof enormous weight! 
Who bid brute matter’s restive lump assume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly? 
Has matter innate motion ? Then each atom 
Asserting its indisputable right 
To dance, would form an universe of dust: 
Has matter none? Then whence these glori- 
ous forms. 

And boundless flights, from shapeless and re- 
pos'd ? 

Has matter more than motion? Has it 
thought. 

Judgment and genius? Is it deeply learn'd 
In mathematics ? Has it fram’d such laws 
Which, but to guess, a Newton made im- 
mortal ? 

If so, how each sage atom laughs at rnc. 
Who think a clod inferior to a man I 
If art to form ; and counsel to conduct ; 

And that with greater fjr than human skill. 
Besides not in each block; a Godhead 


To Ma'ttf.r. V . n. (fiom the noun.) l.To 
he of importance; to import (J3- Jonson). 2. 
To generate matter by suppuration {Sidney). 

To Ma'ttrr. y, a. To regard ; not to neg- 
lect {liramston). 

MA^'Fl'ERY. a. Cfrom matter,^ Purulent ; 
generating matter (//arrey). 

MATJrilEO (St.), a lowrn of Arragou, in 
Spain, 55 miles N, of Valencia. Lai. 40. 12 N. 
Lon. 0, 36 

Mattheo (Sl), or St. Matthew, an 
island of the Atlantic ocean, about 420 mile.H 
distant from the coast of Africa. The Portu- 
guese planted it, but have since deserted it. 
Lat. 1. 24S. Ijon. 6. 10 W. 

MATTHEW (St,), the son of A]phcii.s, 
was also called Levi, He w'as of Jewisli origi- 
nal. as both his names discover, and probably a 
Galilean. Before his call to the apostolate he 
was a publican or toll-gatherer to the Romans; 
an office of hud repute among the Jews, on ac- 
count of the covetousness and exaction of those 
who managed it : St. Matthew's office particu- 
larly consisting in gathering the customs of all 
mercViandize that came by the sea of (iulilcc, 
and the tribute that passengers were to pay who 
went by water. And here it was that Malihcw 
sat at the receipt of custom when our Saviour 
called him to he a disciple. It is probable that, 
living at Capernaum, the place of CTirihi’s usual 
residence, he might have some knowledge of 
him before he was called. Matthew immedi- 
ately expressed his satisfaction in being called 
to this high dignity, by entertaining our Saviour 
and his disciples at a great dinner at his own 
house, whither he invited all his friends, es- 
pecially those of his own profession, hoping, 
probably, that th^ might be influenced by the 
company and conversation of Christ. St. 
Matthew continued with the rest of the apos- 
tles till after our Lord's ascension. For the 
first eigh^ears afterwards he preached in 
Judaea. Then he betook himself to propagat- 
ing the gospel among the Gentiles, and cMse 
Ethiopia as the scene of his apostolical ministiy; 
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where it is said he suffered martyrdom, but by 
what kind of death is not known. 

Matthew the evangelist’s day 
(St.)f a festival of the Christian church, ob- 
served on September 2 1st. 

Matthew, ovGospel ofSt.Matthew, 
a canonical book of the New Testament. St. 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Jnclsea, at the 
request of those he had converted ; and it is 
thouf!;ht he began in the ycdr4l,ci^ht years 
after Christ’s resurrection. It was written, ac- 
cording to the testimony of all the ancients, in 
the Hebrew or Syriac language j but the Greek 
version, which now passes fur tiie original, is 
as old as the apostolical times. 

The authenticity of the two first chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel has been railed in question, 
especially by those who dusbclieve the miracu- 
lous conception of our Lord. On this subject 
we have the following judicious remarks by 
Dr. Marsh, in the notes to Michaclis : 

“ 7’he evidence of the Greek iuanuscri|its is 
decidedly in favour of the authenticity of the 
two first cliapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
Djually decisive is the testimony of the ancient 
v(‘rsions ; for these eliapteis arc contained in all 
of tlicm. That in some few Latin manu- 
scri[ns the genealogy is separated from the re- 
maining part of the first chapter, and that St. 
Matthew’s Gospel is made to begin with chap, 
i. 1 3, is a circumstance which is not only much 
too trivial to be opposed to the weight of evi- 
dence on the other side, but, at the furthest, 
can affect only the genealo^, and not the whole 
of the two first chapters, in fact, such writers 
of Latin manuscripts, as wrote the genealogy 
apart from the rest of the Gospel, were actuated 
not by critical, but theological motives. They 
found difficulty in reconciling the genealogy in 
Matthew i. with that of Luke iii. and therefore 
wished to get rid of it. Consequently it is 
highly uncritical to take their manuscripts even 
into consideration. Willi respect to the quo- 
tations of ancient writers, which form the third 
kind of evidence, it is suflicient to observe, that 
both Clement of Alexandria and Origen have 
quoted from the twochajiters in question, with- 
out signifying any suspicion of their want of 
aulheniicity. And what is still more, even 
Celsius, the great enemy of the Christian reli- 
gion in the second century, has Quoted from 
them. We must set, therefore, all the laws of 
criticism at defiance, if we assert that the Greek 
Gospel of St. Matthew, to which alone the 
preceding arguments relate, began with ch. iii. 
«v 2i Tttir ixiivaif. That the Greek gospel 
ever began in this manner is in itself likevvise 
incredible, since no writer, unless something 
preceded, would say * in those days.' 

** On the other hand, however evident it may 
be, that the Greek gospels of St. Matthew, 
from its very first existence, contained the two 
first chapters, yet, as this gospel is a translation 
from the Hebrew (that is, Clialdec) of St. 
Matthew, it is still possible, that th^ were not 
conuined in*the original, that the original 
began, as Epiphanius says the gospel used by 
the Ebionites began, with the woros^ < it hap< 
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peaed in the days of Herod the king, &c.’ that 
the Greek translator prefixed a translation of 
some other Chaldee document containing an 
account of Christ’s birth, and that, in order to 
connect it with the commencement of his ori- 
ginal, he altered * the days of Herod* to * those 
days.’ All this is possible: but it would be a 
very difficult matter to render it probable. It 
appears indeed from the Dissertation on the 
origin of our three first Gospels, ch. xv. that 
before any of our canonical gospels was com- 
posed, there existed an Hebrew (that is, Chal- 
dee) narrative of Christ's transactions, which 
contained only so much matter as is commoii 
to the three first Evangelists, and therefore did 
not contain what is related in Matth. i. ii. But 
then it is further shewn in the same chapter, 
that this document formed only the basis of St. 
Matthew's gospel, and that the Evangelist him- 
self made very considerable additions and im- 
provements. There is no improbability there- 
fore in the supposition, that the two first chap- 
ters were added by the Evangelist himself, es- 
pecially since the Hebrew gospel used by the 
Na/arenes really contained them, as appears 
from notes 10, 1 1 : and there is great reason to 
beheve that the Hebrew gospel used by the Na- 
zarenes approached much nearer to St. Mat- 
thew’s genuine original than that which was 
used by the Ebionites, since the Nazarenes 
were descendants of the first converts to Christ- 
ianity, the Christians of Judea being called 
Actsxxiv. 5. while the Greek Christ- 
ians were called Acts xi. 26 , Abso- 

lute certainty on this subject is, indeed, not to 
be obtained for %vant of sufficient data ; but 
the same want of data makes it impossible to 
prove that St. Matthew was not the author of 
the chapters in question.'^ Among the various 
writers on this subject, no one has displayed 
more critical judgment than professor Rau of 
Erlangen, in a Aort Latin dissertation pub- 
lished at Erlangen in 17^* entitled Syrobulse 
ad qnsesiiotiem de authentia i. et ii. cap. Evan- 
gelii Maltha;! dUcutiendam." 

There is likewise an admirable defence of 
the aulheniicity of the first two chapters of 
Matthew's Gospel in the Quarterly Review, 
voi. i. p. 320^330, which we regret it is not 
consistent with our narrow limits to ex- 
tract. 

Matthew Cantauzenus, son of John 
emperor of the East, and his associate in the 
empire in 1364. John abdicated the throne 
some lime after, on which Matthew remained 
emperor with John Palasologus. These two 
princes at length disagreed, and had recourse to 
arms. A battle was fought between them in 
Thrace, and Matthew being defeated and taken 
prisoner, was compelled to make a formal re- 
nunciaiioji of the throne to his rival. 

Matthew of Westminster, an English 
historian of the 14th century. He was a bene- 
dictine monk, and left a chronicle in Latin, 
entitled, Flores Historiarum, per Matthaeum 
Wcstinonasteriensem collect!, prxeipue de Re- 
bus Britannicis ab exordio Mundi, usque ad 
ann. J307, published at London in I667, and 
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Sit Frankfort in l60l, folio. He is remarkable 
for his strict attention to veracity. 

MATnilAS’s DAY (St.), a festival of the 
Christian church observed t>n the e4th of Ja- 
nuary. — St. Matthias was an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, who was chosen by lot after the treason 
and death of Judas Iscariot. 

MATTHIOLA. In botany, a penus of 
the class pentandria, order moiiogynia; enrol 
tubular, superior, undi\id('d; calyx entire; 
drupe with a globular nut. One species, an 
American tree, with scatiercd ovate leaves; 
and pinnate bractet>. 

MA''l'l'OCK. s. (matrnc, Saxon.) 1. A 
kind of toothed instrumenr to pull up weeds 
iShakspeare), 2 . A pickaxe (Brozan). 

MA'n'llHSS. s. {malras, French.) A kind 
of quilt made to liei^n (Drydcn), 

MA’rTUSCKHCEA. In botany, a genus 
of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx four-parted; corol funncl-forin, four- 
cleft ; seeds four, naked. One species, a hairy 
pkant ofCruiana. 

MATURANTS, in snrjrery, applications 
which promote the suppuration of lumnrs. 

MATURATION, s. (from maturo, l.atin.) 
1 . The state of growing ripe (Baron), 2. '1‘be 
act of ripening (Re7z//<y). 

Maturation, (from maiuro^ to make 
ripe.) A term in surgery, signifying that pro- 
cess which succeeds infl'ummation. by which 
pus is collecicd in an abscess. 

M ATURATIVE. o. (from maturu, Latin.) 
1. Ripening ; conducive to ripeness (Brown), 
t, Ckinducive to the suppuration of a sore. 

MATU^RE. a. ( fit r//z/ru.v, Latin.) J.Ripe; 
perfected by time (Prior), 2. Brought near 
to a completion (Shuksprare). 3. Well-dis- 
posed; fit for execution ; well digested. 

7b Matu're. V. a, (malaro, Latin.) 1. To 
i^>en ; to advance to ripeness (fiaroa). 2. 
Tu> advance toward perfection (Pope), 

MATU'RFLY. ad, (from matttre,) 1. Ripe- 
ly ; coninletely. S. With counsel well-digest- 
ed (Swul), 3. Early; soon (Bentley). 

MATU'RITY. s. (maturiiasy Latin.) Ripe- 
ness ; completion (ifogers). 

MATY (Matthew, M.D.),’an eminent 
physician and polite writer, was liorn in Hol- 
land in 17 IB. He took his degree of M.D. at 
Leyden ; and in 1 740 came to settle in England, 
his father having determined to quit Holland 
for ever. In order to make himself known, in 
174phe began to publish in French an account 
of the productions of the English press, printed 
at the Hague under the name ot the Journal 
Britannique. This journal, which continues 
to hold its rank among the best of those which 
have appeared since the time of Bayle, answer- 
ed the chief end he intended by it, and intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of some of the 
most respectable literary characters of the coun- 
try he had made his own. It was to their ac- 
tive and uninterrupted friendship he owed the 
places he afterwards possessed. In 1758 he 
was chosen fellow ; and in 1765 .on the resign- 
atidh of Dr. Birch, who died a few months 
after, and made him his executor, secretary to 
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the Royal Society. He had been appointed 
one of the under librarians of the British Mu- 
seum at its first institution in 1753, and be- 
came principal librarian at the death of Dr. 
Knight in 1772. Useful in all these posts, he 
roniised to he eminently so in the last, when 
e was seized with a languishing disorder, 
which in 1776 put an end to a life which had 
been uniformly devoted to the pursuit of science 
and the offices of humanity. He was an early 
and active advocate for inoculation ; and when 
there was a doubt entertained that one might 
have the small- pox this way a second time, he 
tried it upon himself unknown to his family. 
He was a member of the medical club (with 
the Drs. Parsons, Templeman, Fothergill, 
Watson, and others), which met every fort- 
night in St. Paul’s church-yard. He was twice 
married, viz. the first lime to Mrs. ElizabeUi 
Boisragon, and the second to Mrs. MaryDeners. 
He Icit n son and three daughters. He had 
nciirly finished the Memoirs of the earl of 
Chesterfield, which were completed by his son- 
in-law Mr. Justumoiid, and prefixed to that 
nobleman’s Miscellaneous Works, 1777, 2 vols- 
4lo. 

Maty (Paul Henry), M A. F.R.S. son 
of the former, was educated at Westminster, 
and Trinity college, C'ambridge, and had their 
travelling fellowship for three years. He was 
afterwards chaplain to lord Stormont at Paris, 
in 17 . . , and soon after vacated his next fel- 
lowship by marrying one of the three daugh- 
ters of Joseph Clark, esq. sister of the late cap- 
tain (’harles Clark (who succeeded to the com- 
mand on the death of captain ('ooke). On his 
father’s death in 1 776, he snccceiled to the of- 
fice of one of the under librarians of the British 
Museum, and was afterwards preferred to a su- 
perior department, having the care of the an- 
tiquities, for which he was eminently well 
qualified. In 1776 he also succeeded his father 
in the office of secretary to the Royal Society, 
On the disputes respecting the reinstatement of 
Dr. Hutton in the department of secretary for 
foreign correspondence, 1784, Mr. Maty took 
a warm and distinguished part, and resigned 
the office of secretary ; after which he under- 
took to assist gentlemen or ladies in perfecting 
their knowledge of the Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian classics. Mr. Maty was a thinking, 
conscientious man ; and having conceived some 
doubts about the articles he had subscribed in 
early life, he never could be prevailed upon to 
place himself in the way of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, though his connections were among^st 
those who coind have served him essentially in 
this point ; and soon after his father's death he 
withdrew himself from ministering in the es- 
tablished church, his reasons for which he 
published in the 47th volume of the Gent. 
Magazine, p. 466. His whole life was thence- 
forwards taken up in literary pursuits. He re- 
ceived 100/. from the duke of Marlborough, 
with a copy of that beautiful work the Gemmae 
Marlburienses, of which only 100 copies were 
worked off for presents; and of which Mr. 
Maty wrote the French account, as Mr. Bryant 
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flid the Latin. In January 1782 he set on 
foot a Revienr of Publications^ principally 
foreign, which he carried on, with great credit 
to himself and satisfaction to the public, for 
near five years, when he was obliged to discon- 
tinue it from ill health. He had long labour- 
ed under an asthmatic, complaint, which at 
times made great ravages in his constitution, 
and at last put a period to his life in January 
17S7« at ihe age of 42 j leaving behind him one 
son. — Mr. Maty enje^ed a respectable rank in 
the republic of letters, and by his talents and 
attainments was fully entitled to it. He was 
eminently acquainted with ancient and modern 
literature, and particularly conversant in cri- 
tical researches. The purity and probity of 
his nature were unquestionable ; and his hu- 
manity was as exquisite as it would have been 
extensive, had it been seconded by his for- 
tune. 

MAUCAUCO, Macaco, or Maki, in 
zoology. Sec Lemur. 

MAUBEUGE, a fortified town of France, 
in the department of the North, and late pro- 
vince of French Hainault, with a late abbey of 
noble canonesses. In September 17(l3 the 
Austrians formed the blocaade of this place, 
hut were driven from their position in the fol- 
lowing month. Tt is seated on the Sambre, 12 
miles south of Mons, and 40 south-west of 
Brussels. Lon. 4. .5 E. Lat. 50. 15 N. 

MAUDLIN. In botany, a name given to 
one or two species of the genus achillea. 

MA'uDLiTiT.a. Drunk ; fuddled {Soulhern), 

MA'UGRB. ad. (mc/grtf, French.) In spite 
of ; notwithstanding : out of use (Burnef), 

MA'VIS. s. (mauvi.^, French.) A thrush. 
See Turdus. 

To MAUL. V. a» (from malleus, 1 To 
beat ; to bruise ; to hurt in a coarse or butcherly 
manner {Dry den). 

Maul. {malleus, Latin.) A heavy ham- 
mer: commonly written mall {Proverbs), 

MAUliDAH, a city of Hindustan Proper, 
in Bengal, situate on a river that communicates 
with the Ganges. It arose out of the ruins of 
Gour, which are in its neighbourhood ; and is 
a place of trade, particularly in silk, l()() miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lon. 88. 28 H. Lat. 25. 
ION. 

MaULEON, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, situate on 
the frontiers of Spain, 20 miles SW of Pan, 
and 40 8E. of Dax. Lon. 0. 31 W. Lat. 
43. 10 N. 

Mauleon*, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Vendde, with a late famous Au- 
gustine abb^. It is seated near the river Oint, 
62 miles N£. of Rochelle, and 52 NW. of 
Poitiers. Lon. 0* 36 W. Lai 46. 54 N. 

MAUNCH, in herald^, the figure of an 
ancient coat sleeve, borne in many gentlemen’s 
escutcheons. 

' MAUND. s. (mant). Sax.) A hand-basket. 

To MA^UNDER. «. «, {maudire, French.) 
To grumble ; to murmur {fFiseman). 

MA’UNDERER. s. (from maunder^) A 
murmurer; a grumbler. 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY, is the Tbofs. 
day in Passion week, which was called Maundy 
or Mandate l^ursday, from the command 
which our Saviour gave his apostles to com- 
memorate him in the Lord*s supper, which he 
this day instituted; or from the new command- 
ment which he gave them to love one another, 
after he had washed their feet as a token of his 
love to them. 

MAU PERTUIS (Peter Louis Morceau de), 
a celebrated French mathematician and phi- 
losopher, was born at St. Malo in l6g8, and 
was there privately educated till he attained his 
l6th year, when he was placed under the cele- 
brated professor of philosophy, M. Je Blond, in 
the college of la Marche, at Paris; while M. 
GuUnce, of ihc Academy of Sciences, was his 
instructor in mathematics. For this science he 
soon discovered a strong inclination, and par- 
ticularly for geometry. He likewise practised 
instrumental music in his early years with 
great success; but fixed on no profession till he 
was 20, when he entered into the army; in 
which he remained about 5 years, during which 
time he pursued his mathematical studies with 
great vigour. After that time he devoted him- 
self entirely to science, and in 1723 became a 
member of the French Academy, and about five 
years after was chosen a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. In 1736 he was sent with 
other academicians to the North, to determine 
the figure of the earth, which service they per- 
formed with reputation. At the invitation of 
the prince of Frussia, afterwards Frederic the 
Great, he went to Berlin, and was appointed 
president, and director of the academy there. 
He was of an irriuble tem|>er, and had a dis- 
pute with Koenig, professor of philosophy at 
Fraiicker, and another with Voltaire, wno ex- 
erted his satirical talents against him. He died 
at Basil on a visit to the Bernouillis in 1759. 

The<works which he published were collect- 
ed into 4 vols. Svo. published at Lyons, in 17^6, 
where also a new and elegant edition was print- 
ed in 1768. These contain the following works : 
1 . F-ssay on Cosmology.- — 2. Discourse on the 
difl'crent Figures of the Stars. — 3. Essay on 
Moral Philosophy. — 4. Philosophical Reflec- 
tions upon the Origin of Languages, and the 
Signification of Words. — 5. Animal Physics, 
concerning Generation, 8:c.— 6. System of Na- 
ture, or the Formation of Bodies. — 7. Letters 
on various subjects. — 8. On the Pmgress of the 
Sciences. — g. Elements of Geomphy.-— 10. 
Account of the Expedition to ihe Polar Circle, 
for determining the Figure of the Earth ; nr 
the Measure of the Earth at the Polar Circle. 
— 11. Account of a Journey into the Heart of 
Lapland, to search for an ancient Monument. 
— 12. On the Comet of 1742.-^13. Varioul 
Academical Discourses, pronouuced in the 
French and Prussian Academies. — 14. Disser- 
tation upon Langus^es.— 16. Agreement of the 
different Laws of Nature, which have hitherto 
appeared incompatible.-— 1 6. Upon the Laws 
of Motion. — 17. Upon the Laws of Rest. — 18. 
Nautical Astronor^.— ig. On the P^rallA of 
the Moon,^40. Operations for determining 
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the Figure of the Hanh, and the Variations of 
Gravity. — 21 . Measure of a Degree of the Me- 
ridian at the Polar Circle. 

Besides these works Mauperluis was author 
of a great multitude of interesting papers* par- 
ticularly those printed in the Memoirs of the 
Paris and Berlin Academies* far too numeroua 
here to mention* viz. in the Memoirs of the 
Academy at Paris from the year 1724 to 1749* 
and in those of the Academy of Beilin from 
the year 1746 to 17*6. 

MAUR (St.), a disciple of St. Benedict, and 
abbot of Glauseuil ill Anjou. He died about 
684. At the beginning of tlie 17 th century 
was founded a famous congregation of bene- 
dictines of St. Maiir, which lias produced many 
learned .men. 

MAURA (St.), an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, near the coast of Albania* 15 miles 
N.E. of the island of Cephalonia. l.,on. 20. 
46 E. Lat. 39 . 2 N. 

MAURANDA* in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospemiia. Calyx 
five-parted ; corol campanulate, unequal 5 fila- 
ments callous at the base ; capsules two, unit- 
ed, half five-valved at the top. One species; 
a climbing shrub of Mexico, with nodding 
violet flowers. 

MAURE (St.), a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Indre and l^irc, 17 miles S. of 
Tours, and 148 S.W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 42 E. 
Lat. 47 . t) N. 

MAUREPAS (John Frederic Philypeaux, 
count of), a French statesman, was born in 
1701 , and at the age of 14 appointed secretary 
at court. In 1728 he became snperintendant 
of the marine, and in 1738 minister of state; 
but in 1740 he was banished to Bourges, by the 
intrigues of a lady who was poweiful at court. 
In 1774 he was recalled to the ministry by 
l^uisXV‘1. who pul the greatest confidence in 
him. He was a man of profound knowledge, 
and great liberality ; but the advice he gave to 
the king to meddle in the dispute between 
Rnglantl and America is a reflection on him. 
He died in 178 I . 

MAURICE (St.), a town of Swisserland, in 
the Vallais, situate on the Rhone, between two 
high mountains, lO miles N.W. of Martigny. 
It gtiaids the entrance into the Lower Vallais. 

MAURICEAU (Francis), a French sur- 
geon, who applied himself with great success 
and reputation to the theory and practice of his 
art for several years at Paris. Afterwards he 
confined himself to the disorders of pregnant 
and lying-in-women, and was at the head of 
all the operators in this way. H is Observa lions 
aur la grossesse et sur I'acconchement des fem- 
mes, sur leurs maladies, et celles des enfans 
Aouveaux, 1694 , in 4to. is reckoned an excel- 
lent work, and has been translated into several 
languages; German, Flemish, Italian, £n- 

e in : and the author himself translated it into 
tin. It is illustrated with cuts. He published 
another piece or two, by way of supplement, 
on ^ same subiect ; and died at Parti in 1709 . 

MAURITANIA* an ancient kingdom of 
Africa* bounded on the west by the Atlantic 
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ocean, on the south by Getulia or Libya 
Interior, and on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean* and comprehending the greater part of 
the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. Its ancient 
limits are not exactly mentioned by any his- 
torian : neither can they now be ascertained by 
any modern observations* these kingdoms being 
but little known to Europeans. 

Tliis country was originally Inhabited by a 
people called Mauri, concerning the etymolu^y 
of w'hich name authors are not agteed. It is 
probable* however, that this country, or at least 
a great part of it, was first called Phut* since it 
appears from Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. .Terom* 
that a river and ierriiory not far from Mount 
Atlas went by that iiaii.e. From the Jerusalem 
Targuin it likewise appears, that part of the 
Mauri may he deemed the oiFspring of Lud the 
son of Misraim, since his descendants, mention- 
ed Genesis x. arc there called 'owmo, Mauri, 
or Maiiritani. It is certain, that this region, 
as well as the others to the eastward of it, had 
many colonies planted in it by the Phoenicians. 
Procopius tells us, that in his lime two pillars 
of white stone were to be seen there* with the 
following inscription* in the Phoenician lan- 
guage and character* upon them : ‘'We are 
the Canaanites. that fled from Joshua the son 
of Nun, that notorious robber.” Ibnu Racbic, 
or Ibnu Raqnig, an African writer cited by 
IjCo, together with Evagrius and Nicephorns 
Callislus, assert the same thing. 

The Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, 
were divided into several cantons or tribes. 
The Metagunitae were seated near the straits of 
Hercules, now those of Gibraltar. The Sac- 
cosii* or Cacosii, occupied the coast of the 
Iberian sea. Under these two petty nations the 
Masices, Vcrucs, and Vcrbica* or Vervicap, 
were settled. The Sulisac, or Salinsa^, were 
situated lower, towards the ocean ; and still 
more io the south the Volubiliani. The 
Maurensii and Herpidiiani possessed the east- 
ern part of this country, which was terminated 
by the Multicha. The Angaucani or Janga- 
caucaih, Neclibcrcs, Zagrensii, Baniuba?, and 
Vacunisc, extended themselves from the south- 
ern fool of Ptolemy’s Atlas Minor to his Atlas 
Major. Pliny mentions the Baniiirx, whom 
father Hardouin takes to he Ptolemy’s Ban in bap; 
and Mela the Atlantes, whom he represents as 
posscs.<^ed of tlio western parts of this district. 

The earliest prince of Mauritania mentioned 
in history is Neptune ; and next to him were 
Allas and AnUeus his two sons, both famous 
in the Grecian fables 011 account of their wars 
with Hercules. 

MAUIIJTIA. Ginkgo. In botany, a genus 
of the class dicecia, order hexandria. Male; 
au oblong, sessile ament; calyx one-leaved* 
cup-shap(^, entire ; corol one-petalled, with a 
short tube and three-parted border; filaments 
inserted in the throat of the tube. Fern.; un- 
known. One species; a Surinam tree nearly 
leafless* with flexuous branches* terminating 
in clasping sheaths* with a cup-shaped knee- 
joint. The height is about that of a walnut- 
tree ; bark ash-coloured ; wood brittle; pith 
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Suit and fungous. The flowers are in aments, 
and are succeeded by a fruit somewhat resem- 
bling an apricoustone, but much larger, con- 
taining a large kernel of the sweetness of 
an almond, often eaten at repasts after dinner 
to promote digestion from its pleasant bitter. 
MAURITIUS. See Isle of France. 

MAUROLICO (Francis), an Italian ma- 
thematician, was born at Messina in 1494. 
He was abbe of Santa Maria del Porto in 
Sicily, and taught mathematics with great re- 
putation. He died in 1575. His works are, 

1 . An edition of the Spherics of Theodosius. 

2 . Kmendatio et restitutio Conicorum Apol- 
lon! I Pergasi. 3. Archimedis Monumenta 
oninin. 4. Euclidis Phaenomena, &c. 

MAUVUA, one of the Society islands, in 
the South Pacific Ocean, surrounded by a reef 
of rocks, without a harbour. Lon. 152.35 W. 
Lnt. It). 26* S. 

MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent tomb, or 
fiuicral monument. The word is derived from 
Maiisolus, king of Caria, to whom Artemisia, 
his widow, erected a most stately monument, 
esteemed one of the wonders uf the world, and 
called it, from his name. Mausoleum. 

MAW. s. (iiiasa, Saxon.) i. The stomach 
of animals {Sidney). 2. 'J’he craw of birds 
{ArhiUhnot). 

Maw-seed, in botany. See Pap aver. 

MAWES (St.), a town in the county of 
Cornwall, seated on the cast side of Falmouth 
haven, in Ion. 5 . 26 W. lat. 50. 30 N. Though 
but a hamlet of the parish of St. Just, two 
miles off, without a minister, or either church, 
chapel, or meeting-house, it has sent members 
to parliament ever since 1562, wlio arc return- 
ed by its mayor or ]iorlreve. It consists but of 
one street, under a hill, and fronting (he sea, 
and its inliabitanls subsist purely by fishing. 
King Henry Vlll. built a castle here, over 
against IVndcnnis, for the better security of 
Palmouth haven. It has u governor, a deputy, 
and two gunners, with a platform of guns. 
Here is a fair the Friday after St. Luke’s day. 

MA'WKISH. a. (perhaps from mauo.) Apt 
to give satiety ; apt to cause loathing (Pope). 

MA'WKISHNESS. r. (from mawkish.) 
Aptness to cause loathing. 

mA'WMEI’. 5. (or mammet\ from mam 
or mother.) A puppet, anciently an idol. 

MA'WMISjfi. a. (from maw or mawmeU) 
Foolish; idle; {L' Estrange). 

MAXENTIUS (Marcus Aureliu.s Valerius), 
Roman emperor, was the son of Maximianus 
Hercules, and declared himselfAugustusiiiSOO. 
He was opposed by Galcrius Maximianus, who 
was defeated, and slew himself. Maxentius 
then marched into Africa, where he became 
odious by his cruelties. Constantine afterwards 
defeated him in Italy, and he was drowned in 
crossing the Tiber in 312. 

MAXILLA, {tnaicilla, from to 

chew.) In anatomy, the jaw. 

Maxilla inferior. Os maxillare in- 
ferius. Ma^dibula. The maxilla inferior, or 
lower jaw, which, in its figure, may be com- 
pared to a horse-shoe, is at first composed of 
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two distinct bones ; but these, soon after birth, 
unite together at the middle of the chin, so as 
to form only one bone. The superior edge of 
this bone has, like the upper jaw, a process, 
called the alveolar process. This, as well as 
that of the up|3er jaw, to which it is in other 
respects a good deal simil.ar, is likewise furnish- 
ed with cavities for the reception of the teeth. 
The posterior part of the bone on each side 
rises perpendicularly into two processes, one of 
which is called thecoronoid, and theo^er the 
condyloid process. The first of these is tlie 
highest: it is thin ami pointed; and the tem- 
poral muscle, which is attached to it, serves to 
elevate the jaw. The condyloid process is 
narrower, thicker, and shorter than the other, 
terminating in an oblong, rounded head, which 
is formed for a moveable articulation with the 
cranium, and is received into the fore part of 
the fossa described in the temporal bone. In 
this joint there is a moveable cartilage, which 
being more closely connected to the condyle 
than to the cavity, may be considered as be- 
longing to the former. This moveable carti- 
lage is connected with both the articulating 
surface of the temporal bone and the condyle 
of the jaw, by distinct ligaments arising from 
its edges all round. I'bese attachments of the 
cartilage are strengthened, and the whole ar- 
ticulation secured, by an cxicrnul ligament, 
which is common to both, and whicii is fixed 
to the temporal bone, and to the neck of the 
condyle. On the inner surface of the ligament, 
which attaches the cartilage to the temporal 
bone, and backwards in the cavity, is placed 
what is commonly called the gland of the joint ; 
at least the ligament is there found to he much 
more vascular than at any other part. At the 
bottom of each coronoid process, on its inner 
part is a foramen or canal, which extends under 
the roots of all the teeth, and terminates at the 
outer surface of the bone near the chin. Each 
of these foramina affords a |>assage to an artery, 
vein, and nerve, which send off branches to the 
several teeth. 

This hone is capable of many motions. The 
condyles, by sliding from the cavity towards 
the eminences on each side, brin^ the jaw 
horizontally forwards, as in the action of bit- 
ing; or the condyles only may be brought for- 
wards, while the rest of the iaw is tilted back- 
wards, as is the case when the mouth is open. 
The condyles may also slide alternately back- 
wards and forwards from the cavity to the emi- 
nence, and vice versa ; so that while one con- 
dyle advances, the other moves backwards, 
turning the body of the jaw from aide to side, 
as in grinding the teeth. The great use of the 
cartilages seems to be that of securing the ar- 
ticulation, by adapting themselves to thedifier* 
ent inequalities in these several motions of the 
jaw, and to prevent any injuries from friction. 
This last circumstance is of ^reat importance 
where there is so much motion, and accord- 
ingly this cartilage is found in the different 
tribes of carnivorous animals where there is 
no eminence and cavity, nor other appamtus 
for grinding. 
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The aveolar processes arc formed of an ex- 
ternal and internal plate, united together by 
thin bony partitions, which divide the processes 
at the fore part of the jaw into as many sockets 
as there are teeth, fiiit at the posterior part, 
where the teeth have, more than one root, each 
root has a distinct cell. These processes in 
both jaws begin to be formed with the teeth, 
accompany them in their growth, and disap- 
pear when the teeth fall. So that the loss of 
the one seems constantly to be attended with 
the loss of the other. 

Maxilla sopfrioi?. Os maxillare sn- 
perius. The superior uiaxillary bones consti- 
tute the most considerable portion of the up|)cr 
jaw, are two in number, and generally remain 
distinct through life. Their figure is exceed- 
ingly irregular, and not easily to he descril>ed. 
On each of these bones is observed several erni- 
nenccR. One of these is at the upper and fore 
part of the bone, and, from its making part of 
the nose, is called the nasal process. Inter- 
nally, in the inferior portion of this process, is 
a fossa, whicli, with the os unguis, forms a 
passage for the lachrymal duct. Into this 
nasal process likewise is inserted the short 
round tendon of the masculus orbicularis pal- 
pebrarum. Backwards and outvvard.s, from 
the root of the nasal process, ihc bone helps to 
form the lower side of the orbit, and this part 
is therefore called the orbilar process- Behind 
this orbitar process the bone forms a consider- 
able tuberosity, and at the upper part of this 
tuberosity is a channel, which is almost n com- 
plete hole. In this channel passes a branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves, which, together with a 
small artery, is transmitted to the face through 
the external orbitar foramen, which opens im- 
mediately under the orbit. Where trie bone 
on each side is joined to the os malae, and helps 
to form the cheeks, is observed what is called 
the malar process. 'Jlie lower and anterior parts 
of the bone make a kind of circular sweep, in 
which arc. the alveoli or sockets for the teeth ; 
this is called the alveolar process. This .alveolar 
process has posteriorly a considcrahle tuberosity 
on its internal surface. Above Uiis alveolar 
process, and just behind the fore teeth, is an 
irregular hole, called the foramen incisivuin, 
which separating into two, and sometimes more 
holes, serves to transmit small arteries and 
veins, and a minute branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves to the nostrils. 'Inhere arc two horizontal 
lamellae behind the alveolar process, which, 
uniting together, form part of the roof of the 
mouth, and divide it from the nose. This par- 
tition being seated somewhat liiglier than the 
lower edge of the alveolar process, gives the 
roof of the mouth a considerable hollowness. 
Where the ossa maxillaria are united to each 
other they project somewhat forwards, leav- 
ing between them a furrow, which receives 
the inferior portion of the septum nasi. Each 
of these bones is hollow, and forms a consider- 
able sinus under itn orbitar part. The sinus, 
which is usually, though improperly, called 
^antrumHighmorianuni, is lined with tne pitui- 
tary membrane. It answers the same purposes 
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as the other sinuses of the nose, and communi- 
cates with the nostrils by an opening, which 
appears to be a large one in the skeleton, but 
which in the recent subject is much smaller. 
In the fietus, instead of these sinuses, an ob- 
long depression only is observed at each side of 
the nostrils, nor is tne tuberosity of the alveolar 
process then formed. On the side of the palate 
in young subjects a kind of fissure may be 
noticed, which seems to separate the portion of 
the bone which contains tne dentes incisores 
from that which contains the dentes canini. 
This fissure is sometimes apparent till the sixth 
year, but after that period it in general wholly 
disappears. 

The ossa maxillaria not only serve to form 
the cheeks, but likewise the palate, nose, and 
orbits; and, besides their union with each 
other, they are connected with the greatest part 
of the bones of the face and cranium, viz. witli 
the ossa nasi, ossa malaruin, ossa unguis, ossu 
paluii, os frontis, os sphenoides, and os cth- 
tnoides. 

MAXILLARY ARTERIES, in anatomy. 
These are branches of the external carotid. The 
external maxillary is the fourth branch of the 
carotid; it proceeds anteriorly, and gives oil' the 
facial or mental, the coronary of the lips, and 
the angular artery. The internal maxillary is 
the next branch of the carotid ; it gives off the 
sphaeiio-maxillar, the inferior alvecnar, and the 
spinous artery. 

Maxillary clavds. The glands so 
called are conglomerate, and situated under the 
angles of the lower jaw. The inexcrelory ducts, 
are called Warthonian, after their discoverer. 

Maxillary NERVES. The superior and 
inferior maxillary nerves are branches of the 
fifth pair of trigemini. The former is divided 
into the ^diaeno-palatinc, posterior alveolar, 
and the infra-orbital nerve. The latter is divid- 
ed into two branches, the interna] lingual, and 
one more properly called the inferior maxillary. 

MA'XlM. s. Wt imrm, Lat.) An axiom ; 
a general principle; a leading truth. See 
Axiom. 

MAXIMA. (Latin.) The longest note 
formerly used in music, being equal to two 
longs, four breves, eight semibreves, &c. See- 
the word Large. 

MAXI Ml Id AN I. archduke of Austria, 
was the son of Frederic IV. created king of the 
Romans in 148(i, and elected emperor on the 
death of liis father in 1493. He had several 
wars with France, which were mostly success- 
ful. He formed the design of making himself 
pope, and actually endeavoured to prevail on 
Julius 11. to admithim as coadjutor. He was, 
however, a man of science, and wrote Me- 
moirs of his own life, and some poems.' He 
died in 1519. 

Maximilian II. emperor of Germany, 
was the son of the emperor Ferdinand 1. and 
elected king of the Romans in 1569. He was 
chosen king of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
succeeded his father in 1564. He died at Ratis- 
bon in 1576, aged 50. 

MAXIMIANUS (HercUUus Marcus 
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Yelius Valerias) , a native of Sirmium*' in Pan- 
nonia» served as a common soldier in the Ro- 
man armies^ and was raised as colleague to the 
imperial throne by Diocletian. Maxiinianus 
shewed the justness of the choice of Diocletian 
by his victories over the barbarians. Soon 
alter Diocletian abdicated the imperial purple, 
and obliged Maxiniianus to follow hisexainnle, 
but, before the first year of his resignation had 
clansed, he re-assumed the imperial dignity, 
and shewed his ingratitude to his son, by wish- 
ing him to resign the sovereignty, and to sink 
into a private person. Maximianus, after this, 
acted with the greatest perfidy to his son Max- 
eiitiusand to Constantine, in Gaul, ahd was at 
last left to choose the manner of his own death 
by Constantine. He strangled himself at Mar- 
seilles, A.D.3 10, in the 60th year of his age, — 
2. Galerius Valerius, a native of Dacia, who, in 
the hrstyears of his life, was employed in keeping 
his father's flocks. He entered the army, wnere 
his valour and bodily strength recommended him 
to the notice of his superiors, and particularly to 
Diocletian, who invested him with the imperial 
purple in the East, and gave him his daughter 
Valeria in marriage. He conouered the Goths, 
the Dalmatians, and checked the insoleuce of 
the Persians. In a battle, however, with the 
king of Persia, Galerius was defeated, and, to 
complete his ignominy, Diocletian obliged him 
to walk behind his chariot arrayed in bis im- 
perial robes. He afterwards wiped away this 
disgrace by pining a complete victory over the 
' Persians. He was, as soon as Diocletian had 
abdicated, proclaimed Augustus, A.D. 304, 
but his cruelty soon rendered him odious, and 
the Roman people, offended at his oppression, 
raised Maxentiiis to the imperial dignity the 
following year. He died in the greatest agonies, 
A.D. 311. 

MAXIMINUS (Caius Julius Verus), the 
son of a peasant of Thrace. He was originally 
a shepherd, and entered the Roman armies, 
where he gradually rose to the first offices. On 
the death of Alexander Severus he caused him- 
self to be proclaimed emperor, A.D. 235. The 
popularity which he had gained when general 
of the armies was at un end when he ascended 
the throne. He was delighted with acts of the 
peatest barbarity, and no less than 400 persons 
lost their lives on the false suspicion of having 
conspired against the emperor's life. They 
died in the peatest torments ; some were ex- 
posed to wild beasts, some were nailed on 
crosses, while others were shut up in the bellies 
of animals just killed. The noblest of the Ro- 
mans were the obiccts of his cruelty. Such is 
the character of the suspicious and tyrannical 
Maxlminus. In his milita^ capacity he acted 
with the same ferocity, and, in an expedition 
in Germany, he not only cut down the corn, 
but he totanv ruined and set fire to the whole 
country, to Inc extent of 450 miles. He was 
at length assassinated W his soldiers in his 
tent, before the walla of Aquileia, A.D. SSU, 
in the 65th year of his ap. The news of his 
death was receiyed with me greatest rejoiclnp 
at Rome, public thanksgivings were offered^ 
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and whole hecatombs flamed on the altars* 
Maxlminus has been represented of gigantic 
size and strength. He generally eat forty 
pounds of flesh eveiy day, and drank 18 bottles 
of wi ne ; he could alone draw a loaded waggon, 
and often broke the hardest stones between his 
fingers, and cleft trees with his hands. {Hero* 
dianus,) Maxiiniiius made his sun of the same 
name emperor as soon as he was invested with 
the purple, and his choice was unanimously 
approved by the senate, by the people, and by 
the arnw. 

MAXIMUM, denotes the greatest state or 
quantity attainable in any given case, or the 
greatest value of a variable quantity. By which 
it stands opposed to minimum, which is the 
least possible quantity in any case. 

As in the algebraical expression 
where a and I are constant or invariable quan- 
tities, and a' a variable one. Now it is evident 
that the value of this remainder or difference, 
Zrj;, will increase as the term hx, or .r, de- 
creases^ and therefore that will he the greatest 
when this is the smallest; that is, is a 

maximum, when x is the least, or nothing at 
all. 

Again, the expression or difference o*— 

h 

evidently increases as the fraction dimi- 
nishes; and this diminishes as x increases; 
therefore the given expression will be the 
greatest, or a maximum, when x is the great- 
est or infinite. 

Also, if along the diameter of a circle, a per- 
pendicular ordinate be conceived to move, it is 
evident that it increases continually till it arrive 
at the centre, where it is at the greatest state; 
and from thence it continually decreases again, 
as it moves along, and quite vanishes at the 
other extremity of the diameter. So that the 
maximum state of the ordinate is equal to the 
radius of the circle. 

Metkodus de maximis et minimis, a method 
of finding the greatest or least state or value of 
a variable quantity. 

Some quantities continually increase, and so 
have no maximum but what is infinite; as 
the ordinates of the parabola. Some continu- 
ally decrease, and so their least or minimum 
state is nothing; as the ordinates to the asymp- 
totes of the hyperbola. Others increase to a 
certain magnitude, which is their maximum, 
and then decrease again ; as the ordinates of 
the circle. And others again decrease to a cer- 
tain magnitude, which is their minimum, and 
then increase again ; while others admit of 
several maxima and minima. 

The first maxima and minima are found in 
the hJements of Euclid, or flow immediately 
from them : thus, it appears by the 5th prop, 
of book 2, that the greatest rectangle that can 
be made of the two parts of a given line, any 
how divided, is when the line b divided equally 
in the middle; prob. ?• hook 3, shews that 
the greatest line that can he drawn from a 
given point within a circle, is that which passr.s 
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through the centre ; and that the least line that 
can ue so drawn is the continuation of the 
same to the other side of the circle : prop. 8 ib. 
shews the same for lines drawn from a point 
without the circle: and thus other instances 
might be pointed out in the Elements:— 
Other writers on the maxima and minima 
are, Apollonius, in the whole 5th book of his 
conic sections; and in the preface or dedication 
to that book, he says others had thet) also 
treated the subject, though in a slighter man- 
ner.— Archimedes; as in prop. 9, of his Trea- 
tise on the Sphere and Cylinder, where he de- 
monstrates that, of all spherical segments under 
equal superficies, the hemisphere is the great- 
est.— Serenus, in his 2d book, or that on the 
Conic Sections.— Pappus, in many parts of his 
Mathematical Collections ; as in lib. 3, prop. 
28, &c. lib. 6, prop. 31, &c. where he tr^ts 
of some curious cases of variable geometrical 
quantities, shewing how some increase and de- 
crease both ways to infinity ; while others pro- 
ceed only one way, by increase or decrease, to 
infinity, and the other way to a certain magni- 
tude ; and others again both ways to a certain 
magnitude, giving a maximum and minimum; 
also lib. 7> prop. 13, 14, l65, 166, &c. And 
all these are the geometrical maxima and 
minima of the ancients; to which may be 
added some others of the same kind, viz. Vi- 
viani De Maximis ct Minimis Geometrica 
Divinatio in quintum Conicorum Apollonii 
Pergaei, in fol.at Flor. 1659 ; also an ingenious 
little tract in Tliomas Simpson’s Geometry, on 
the Maxima et Minima of Geoii^tricai 
Quantities, and a nearly similar one in uegen- 
dre's Geometry. The subject has likewise 
been considered geometrically by Lhuillier, by 
Dx. Horsley in vol. 7d of the Phil. Transac. 
and by Dr. Gregory in the 3d vol. of Dr. 
Hutton’s Course of Mathematics. 

Other writings on the maxima and minima 
are chieffy treated in a more general way by the 
modern analysis; and first among these per- 
haps may be placed that of Fermat. This, and 
other methods, are best referred to, and ex- 
plained by the ordinates of curves. For when 
the ordinate of a curve increases to a certain 
magnitude, where it is greatest, and afterwards 
decreases again, it is evident that two ordinates 
on the contrary sides of the greatest ordinate 
may be equal to each other; and the ordinates 
decrease to a certain point, where they are at 
the least, and afterwards increase again; there 
may also be two equal ordinates, one on each 
side of the least ordinate. Hence then an equal 
ordinate corresponds to two different abscisses, 
or for every value of an ordinate there are two 
valves of abscisses. Now as the difference be- 
tween the two abscisses is conceived to become 
less and less, it is evident that the two equal 
ordinates, corresponding to them, approach 
nei^rcr atid starer together; ^nd when tne dif- 
fereneei of the abscisses are infinitely little, or 
nothing, then the equal ordinates unite in one, 
which IS either the maximum ur minimum. 
The method hence derived then, is this : Find 
two viliiciof an ordiae«e« expressed in terms of 
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the abscisses : put those two values equal to 
each other, cancelling the parts that are com- 
mon to both, and dividing all the remaining 
terms by the difference between the abscisses, 
which will be a common factor in them : next, 
supposing the abscisses to become equal, that 
the equal ordinates may concur in the maxi- 
mum or minimum, that difference will vanish, 
as well as all the terms of the equation 
that include it; and therefore, striking those 
terms out of the equation, the remaining terms 
will give the value of the absciss corresponding 
to the maximum or minimum^ 

For example, suppose it were required to find 
the greatest ordinate in a circle KMQ. PI. 103. 

1. Put the diameter KZ=a, the absciss 
KLsso?, the ordinate LMb^ ; hence the other 
part of the diameter is LZ«=a— and conse- 
quently, by the nature of the circle KL x LZ 

being equal LM*, a? x o — a: or <U' — a:* = 
Again, put another absciss KP=aar+ d, where d 
is the difference LP, the ordinate PQ being 
equal to LM or y ; here then again KP x PZ 
P0®,or(ar+rf) x (^a^x-~d)^ax—3fl^2dx+ad^ 
put now these two values of equal to 
each other, so shall or— ax-~x^^2dx+ad^ 
cancel the common terms ax and x*, then 
0=— 2di‘+ ad— d*, or 2dx + d*=ad; divide all 
by d, so shall 2x+ d= a, sl general equation de- 
rived from the equality of the two ordinates. 
Now, bringing the two equal ordinates to- 

§ ether, or making the two abscisses equal, their 
ifference d vani^es, and the last equation be- 
comes barely 2xmta, 01 the value 

of the absciss KN when the ordinate NO is a 
maximum, viz. the greatest ordinate bisects the 
diameter. And the operation and conclusion 
it is evident will be the same, to divide a given 
line into two parts, so that their rectangle shall 
be the greatest possible. 

For a second example, , j , 

let it be required to divide A C D B 
the given hneAB into two 
such parts, that the one line drawn into the 
square of the other may be the greatest possible. 
Putting the given line AB«a, and one part 
AC=^x\ then the other part CB will be a— 

a’, and therefore a?* x a — x * oa?® — x* is the 
product of one part by the square of the other. 
Again, let one part be AD^x + d, then the 
'Other part is a— x— d, and (x+d)*x (a— x— d) 
=ax* — X* — 3dx* + (2ad — 3d*) . x + cd* — d^.. 
Then, patting these two products equal to each 
other, cancelling the common terms ax*— xs, 
and dividing the remainder by d, there results 
0=«— 3a’*+ C2a— 3d), x + ad— d*; hence, can- 
celling all the terms that contain d, there re- 
mains 0«— 3x*+2ax, or3x*2a, and x^^fa; 
that is, the given line must be divided into two 
parts in the ratio of 3 to 2. See Fermat's 
Opera Varia, pa. 63, and his Letters to F. 
Mersenne. 

The next method was that of Jqhn Hudde, 
mveo by Schooten among the additions to Des 
Cartes's Geometry, near the end of the Ist vol. 
of his edition. This method is also drawn 
from the property of an equation that has two 
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equal roots. He there demonstrates that« hav- 
ing ranged the terms of nn equation, that has 
two r(»ot8 equal, according to the order of the 
exponents of the unknown quantity, taking all 
the terms over to one side, and so making them 
equal to nothing on the other side; if then the 
terms in that order be multiplied by the terms 
of any arithmetical progression, the resultiiis 
equation will still have one of its roots equal 
to one of the two equal roots of the former 
equation. Now since, by jvhat has been said 
of the foregoing method, when the ordinate 
of a curve, admitting of a maximum or luini- 
mum, is expressed in terms of the abscissa, 
that abscissa, or the value of x, will be two- 
fold, because there are two ordinates of the 
same value ; that is, the equation has at least 
two unequal roots or values of x : but when the 
ordinate becomes a maximum or minimum, 
the two abscisses unite in one, and the two 
roots, or values of x, are equal; therefore, 
from the above said property, the terms of this 
equation for the maximum or minimum being 
multiplied by the terms of any arithmetical 
progression, ilie root of the resulting equation 
will be one of the said equal roots, or the 
value of the absciss .r when the ordinate is a 
maximum. 

Although the terms of any arithmetic pro- 
gression may be used for this purpose, some 
are more convenient than others ; and Mr. 
Hudde directs to make use of that progression 
which is formed by the exponents of x, viz. 
to multiply each^ term by the exponent of its 
power, and putting all the resulting products 
equal to nothing; which, it is evident, is ex- 
actly the same process as taking the fluxions 
of all the terms, and putting them equal to 
nothing; being the common process now used 
for the same ])urposc. 

Thus, in the former of the two foregoing ex- 
amples, where ax — a*, or y^, is to be a maxi- 
mum; mult, by 1 2 

gives - - CM’ — Sa’* = 0 ; hence 2x = a, 

and X = Ja, as before. 

And in the 2d example, where ax* — .i?*, is 
to be a maximum ; mult, by - - 2 3 

gives ----- 2cia*— 3a'’=0; 
hence 2a — 3x=: 0, ot3x = 2rt, and x = fa, 
as before. 

The next general method, and which is now 
usually practised, is that of Newton, or the 
method of Fluxions, which proceeds u^ion a 
principle different from that of the two former 
methods of Fermat and Hudde. These pro- 
ceed upon the idea of the two equal ordinates 
of a curve uniting into one, at the place of the 
maximum and minimum ; but Newton’s upon 
the principle, that the fluxion or increment of 
an ordinate is nothing, at the point of the max- 
imum or minimum ; a circumstance which 
immediately follows from the nature of that 
doctrine: for, since a quantity ceases to in- 
crease^ at the maximum, and to decrease at 
the minimuAi, at those points it neither in- 
creases nor decreases"; and since the fluxion of 
a quantity is proportional to its increase or de- 
crease, thereiore the fluxion is nothuig at the 


maximum or minimum. Hence this rule : 
Take the fluxion of the algebraical expression 
denoting the maximum or minimum, and put 
it equal to nothing ; and that equation will de- 
termine the value of the unknown letter or 
quantity in question. 

So iu the first of the two foregoing exam- 
ples, where it is required to determine x when 
ax~~x^ is a maximum ; the fluxion of this is 
tt.r— ; divide by ar, so shall a— 2ar=o, or 
a*2.r, and x^^a. 

Also, in the 2d example, where ax*~^x* 
must ha a maximum | here the fluxion is 
2axx^3x^x»0\ hence 2a-3.r»0, or 2a=a3ar, 
and jTsja. 

When a quantity becomes a maximum or 
minimum, and is expressed by two or more 
afiirmativc and negative terms, in which only 
one variable letter is contained ; it is evident 
that the fluxion of the affirmative terms will 
be equal to the fluxion of the negative ones ; 
since their diflerence is equal to nothing. 

And when, in the expression for the fluxion 
of a maximum or minimum, there are two 
or more fluxionary letters, each contained in 
both affira\acive and negative terms ; the sum 
of the terms containing the fluxion of each let- 
ter will be equal to nothing: for, in order 
that any expression be a maximum or mini- 
mum, whicn contains two or more valuable 
quantities, it must produce a maximum or 
minimum, if but one of those quantities be 
supposed variable. So if oa:— 2a.;y + hy de- 
note a minimum ; its fluxion is ax^2yx-^2xy 
-f- /jy ; ilience oa?— 2yar»0, and hy^2xy^0i 
from the former of these and from the 

latter x^\b. Or, in such a case, lak^' the 
fluxion of the whole expression, supposing 
only one quantity variable ; then take the 
fluxion again, supposing another qiiauiity only^ 
variable : and so on, for all the several vari. 
able quantities ; which will give tho* same 
number of equations for determining those 
quantities. So, in the above example, a.r— 
2xy -J- /;y, the fluxion is aa?— 2y;c=0, suppos- 
ing only X variable; which gives y^^a: and 
the fluxion is— 2.ry + hy^O^ when y only is 
variable ; which gives a7= ; the same as before. 

Farther, when any quantity is a maximum 
or minimum, all the powers or roots of it will 
be so too ; as will also the result be, when it is 
increased or decreased, or multiplied, or divid- 
ed by a given or constant quantity; and the 
logarithm of the same will be also a niaximuni 
or minimum. 

To find whether a -proposed dlgehraic guan^ 
tity aamils of a maximum or minimum.^Pjvaxy 
algebraic expression does notadmit of a maxi- 
mum or minimum, properly so called ; for it 
may either increase continually to infinity, or 
decrease continually to nothing ; in Doth 
which cases there is neither a propecunaximum 
nor mliiimiim ; for the true maximum is that 
value to which an expression increases, and 
after which it decreases again; and the mini- 
mum is that value to which the expression 
decreases, and aft^t that it increases again. 
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Therefore when the exprenion admits of a 
maximum, its fluxion is positive before that 
point, and negative after it : butwhen it admits 
of a minimum, its fluxion it negative before, 
and positive after it. Hence, take the fluxion 
of the expression a little before the fluxion is 
equal to nothing, and a little after it; if the 
first fluxion be positive, and the last negative, 
the middle state is a maximum ; but if the first 
fluxion be negative, and the last positive, the 
middle state is a minimum. See Maclaurin's 
Fluxions, book 1, ch^. 9, and book S, chap. 5, 
art. 859. {HuttiMs Math* Did,) 

To distinguish whether a quantity is a maxi- 
mum or a minimum, or botn, wc may, sup- 
posing that a shews the value of x correspond- 
ing to the max. or min. substitute in the quan- 
tity proposed instead of x, a+g, and a 
successively. If the two extreme results are 
real and smaller than that of the mean, the 
quantity is a max. : if, on the contrary, the ex- 
treme results are larger than the mean one, the 
quantity is a min. : but if one of the extreme 
results be imaginary and the other real, the 
quantity is at the same time a max. and a min., 
as in the case of QR which is a max. with re- 
gard to the branch PNR, and a min. with re- 
spect toPMR, PI. 103. fig. 2. See farther Bos- 
sut, Calcul. tom. i. pa. S07 j Lacroix, Calcul. 
Dinercntiel, pa. 25 ; Montucla, liistoire des 
Mdthem. tom. iii. jia. 120. 

MAXIMUS (Magnus), a native of Spain, 
who proclaimed himself emperor, A. D. 383. 
The unpopularity of Gratian favoured his 
usurpation, and he was acknowledged by his 
trodps. After having defeated Gratia% he de- 
manded of the emperor Theodosius to take 
him associate on the throne, but Maximus 
was betrayed by bis soldiers, at Aquileia, to 
the emperor Theodosius, and the conquerot, 
moved with compassion at the sight of his 
fallen and dejected enemy, granted him life; 
but the multitude refused him mercy, and in- 
stantly struck off his head, A. D. 388. His 
son Victor, who shared the imperial dignity 
with him, was soon after sacrificed to the fury 
of the soldiers. — 2. Petronius, a Roman, de- 
scended of an illustrious family. He caused 
Valcntinian 111. to be assassinated, and as- 
cended the throne. He was, after a reign of 
77 days, stoned to death bv his soldiers, and 
his body thrown into the Tyber, A.D.465. — 3. 
A celebrated cynic philosopher and m^ician of 
Ephesus. He instructed the emperor Julian in 
magic, and, according to the opinion of some 
historians, it was in tne conversation and com- 
.pany of Maximus that the ^stacy of Julian 
originated. After the death ofjulian, Maximus 
was almost sacrificed to the fu^ of the soldiers, 
but the interposition of his mends saved his 
life, and he retired to Constantinople. He 
was soon after accused of magical practices be- 
fore the enmeror Yaleus, and oeheaded at 
Ephesus, A.D. 366. 

Maximus (St.), an abbot and confessor of 
the 7th century, was of a noble family of Con- 
stantinople, and distinguished himrelf by his 
zeal against the MonothtUtes, for whicn he 
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was thrown into prison, and died there on the 
ISth of Ausust 1662. He wrote a Commen- 
tary on the Ixxiks attributed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, and several other works, of which 
an edition has been published by father Com- 
besis. 

MAY, the flfth month in the year, reckon- 
ing from our first, or January; and the third, 
counting the year to begin with March, as the 
Romans anciently did. It was called Maius 
by Romulus, in respect to the senators and 
nobles of his city, who were named majorcs ; 
M the following month was called Junius, 
in honour of the youth of Rome, tn honorem 
juniorum, who se^ed him in the war; though 
some will have it to have been thus called 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
they offered sacrifice on the first day of it ; and 
Papias derives it from Madius, eo quod tunc 
nfttdeat. In this month the sun enters 
Gemini, and the plants of the earth in general 
begin to flower.— The month of May has ever 
been esteemed favourable to love ; and yet the 
ancients, as well as many of the moderns, 
look on it as an unhappy month for mar- 
riage. 

May, auxiliary verb; preterit might, (ma- 
gan, Saxon.) 1. To be at liberty; to be per- 
mitted ; to be allowed : as, you may do for me 
all you can {Locke), 2. lo be possible; the 
ditch may he foiled hy labour {Bacon), 3. To 
be by chance : a blind man may catch a hare 
(^hakspeare). 4. To have power: the king 
may pardon treason (Shakspeare), b, A worcl 
e^rcsriiig desire; may my friend live Ions, 

M^av be. Perhaps {Spenser), 

May, in botany. See Mespelus. 
May-apple. See Podophyllum. 

May-bush. See Mespilus. 

May-weed. SeeCoTULA. 

May-lily. See Convallaria. 

May-dube, SccPrunus. 

May-fly, in entomology. See Ephe- 
mera. 

May, a small island of Scotland, at the 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, with a light- 
house, seven miles S.E. of Cruil. The sur- 
rounding rocks render it almost inaccessible. 

May-game, s. Diversion; sport; such 
as are used on the first of May {Bacon), 

May-pole. s. Pole to m danced round 
in May {Pope), 

Mayer (Tobias), ill biography, a vciy 
able German astronomer and mecnanie in the 
eighteenth centu^, was born at Marspach, in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, in the vear 1723. 
His father was an ingenious civil-engineer, 
who particularly excellra in hydraulics; and 
young Tobias, who was fond of observing him 
while at work, displayed an early inquisitive- 
ness concerning such ingenious pursuits, and 
from the age or four years began to design ma- 
chines with the greatest dexterity and justness. 
The death of his father, however, whom he 
lost when veiy young, probably prevented him 
from being educated to that employment. 
Possessing but scauty means for obtaining at- 
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sistance in his studies, he was obliged to rely or colle^^ for Roman-Catholics, opened there 
on his own enemies, by which he made him- 27th of July 1759. 

selfa proficient in mathematical learning, and MAYO, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, 
became qualified to be an able instructor of in the Atlantic Ocean, about 17 miles in cir- 
others. While thus occupied, he also assidu- cumference. Here is corn, yams, potatoes, 
ously cultivated an acquaintance with classical and plantains. Its chief commodity is salt; 
nnd polite literature, and learned to write the and snips trading to the East Indies frequenUy 
Latin language with elegance. So well csta- take in that article at this place. The inhabit- 
hlishcd was his reputation when he had attain- ants are negroes, who speak the Portuguese 
ed to his eight-and-tweiitieth year, that the language. Lon. 23. OW. Lat. 15. ION. 
university of Gottingen nominated him to the Mayo, a county of Connaught, in Ireland, 
chair of mathematical professor ; and not long al)out 62 miles loi^, and 52 broad. It has 
afterwards he was admitted a member of the the sea upon the WT and N. Galway on the S. 
Royal Society in that town. From this time, and S.E. Roscommon on the E. and Sligo 
every year of his short, but glorious life, was on the N.E. It is a fertile country, having 
distinguished by some considerable discoveries vast quantities of cattle, deer, hawks and honey, 
ill geometry or astronomy. He invented se- The county sends two knights to parliament; 
veral useful instruments for the more cointno- and Castlebar, the only borough town in it, 
dious and exact measurement of angles on a sends two more. A great number of Protestants 
plane. He corrected many errors in practical were massacred here in l64]. 
geometry, tracing them to their origin, in the Mayo, once the capital town of the above 
refi'actions occasioned by terrestrial objects, county; but its princmal trade is removed to 
Afterwards he particularly applied himself to Killala. Lon. 9, 39 W. Lat. 53.40 N. 
study the theory of the moon, its appearances, MAYOR, or Maiok, the chief magistrate 
the question of its atmosphere, anrl the recipro- or governor in the cities, and most corporation- 
cal actions of the sun, earth, and moon upon towns of England; chosen annually by his 
each other. He then extended his observa- peers out of the number of the alderman. See 
lions to the ])laiiei Mars, and the fixed stars; Alderman. 

determining with greater exactness than before The word, according to Verstegan, comes 
the places of the latter, and ascertaining that, from the ancient English tnaier^ able, potent, 
though commonly denominated fixed, they of the verb way, or ca«. The mayor of the 
possess a certain degree of niolion relative to place is the king*s lieutenant, and, with the 
their respective systems. Towards the end of aldermen and common council, can make 
liis life the magnetic needle engaged his atten- laws, called by-laws, for the government of 
tion, to which he assis:ncd more certain laws the {dace. lie has also the authority of a 
than those before received. To these various kind of iiidge, to determine matters, and to 
eiKiuiries and observations he applied with mitigate The rigour of the law. 
such indefatigable assiduity, that he died ex- King Kirhard 1. A, D. 1 1 89, first changed 
luiiisted and worn out by his labours iii*17f)2, the bailiffs of London into mayors; by whose 
when only 3() years of ai2;c. His Lablc of re- example others were afterwards appointed, 
fractions, deduced from his astronomical ohse • Mayors of corporations are justices of peace, 
vatinns, agrees very nicely with that of D.. prr; /rm/iort*, and they are mentioned in several 
Bradley ; and his theory of the moon, and as- statutes; but no person shall l>ear any office of 
tronomical tables and precepts, were so well magistracy concerning the government of any 
received, that they were rewarded by the Eii- town, corporation, &c. that hath not received 
glish Board of Longitude with the pre- the sacrament, according to the church of Eng- 
mium of 3,00()1. which sum was paid lo land, within one year before his election ; 
hip widow after his decease. These tables and who shall not take the oaths of supremacy, 
and precepts were published by the board Stat. 1.3 Car. II. cap, 1. 

in the year 177O. The principal works Mayor’s courts. To the lord mayor 

which he gave himself to the public were, and city of London belong several courts of ju- 
A New and General Method of resolving dicature. The highest and most ancient is 
all Geometrical Problems, by means of Geo- that called the hustings, destined to secure the 
metrical T.incs, 1741, 8vo. lii German. A laws, rights, franchises, and customs of the 
Mathematical Atlas, in which all the Ma- city. The second is a court of request, or of 
thematical Sciences are comprised in sixty consience ; of which before. The third is the 
Tables, 1748, folio, in German. A Dc- court of the lord mayor and aldermen, where 
scription of a Lunar Globe, constructed by the also the sheriffs sit : to which may be added 
Cosmographical Society of Nuremberg, from two coiuts of sheriffs and the court of the city 
new Observations, 1750, 4to. also in German, orphans, whereof the lord mayor and aldermen 
Several exact Maps; and some valuable pa- have the custody. Also the court of common 
pers in the Memoirs of the Royal Society of council, which is a court or assembly, wherein 
Gottingen. are made nil by-laws which bind tne citizens 

MAYNOOTH, a post-town in the county of London. It consists, like the parliament, 
of Kildare, Ireland, nearly 12 miles from of two houses: an upper, consisting of the 
Jltibliii. This is but a small town, and is lord mayor and aldermen; and a lower, of a 
principally celebrated for the chartered school number of common council men, chosen by 
VOL. VII. EE 
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‘the several wards as representatives of the hotly 
of the citizens. In the court of cuintnoti 
council are made laws for the advancement of 
trade, and committees yearly appointed, &rc. 
But acts made by them are to liave the assent 
of the lord mayor and aldermen, by stat. 1 1 
Geo. 1. Also the chamber1uin\s court, where 
every thing relating to the rents and revenues 
of the city, as also the afl'airs of servants, &c. 
are transacted. Lastly, to the lord mayor be- 
long the courts of coroner and of escticator; 
another court for the conservation of the river 
Thames; another ol gaol-delivery, held usu- 
ally eight times a year, at the Old Bailey, for 
the trial of criminals, whereof the lord mayor 
is himself the chief judge. There are other 
courts called wardmotes or meetings of the 
wards; and courts of halymote or assemblies 
of the several guilds and fraternities. 

MA'YORALTY. s. (from mayor.) The of- 
fice of a mayor {.Bacon), 

MA'YORESS. s. (from mayor.) The wife 
of a mayor. 

MAYOW (John), whose discoveries in che- 
mistry liavc astonished the scientific part of 
the public, descended, says Wood, from a gen- 
teel family living at Brce in the county of 
Cornwall. His ^thcr was probably a younger 
•on, bred to business; for our author was born 
in Fleet-street, London, in the parish of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West. At what school he 
received the rudiments of his education, a cir- 
cumstance which the biographers of men emi- 
nent in the republic of letters should never 
omit, we have not been able to learn ; but on 
the 27th of September 1()6J, when he had just 
completed his Kith year, he was admitted a 
scholar of Wadham college, Oxford. Some time 
afterwards, on the recommendation of Henry 
Coventry, Esq. one of the secretaries of state, 
he was chosen probationer fellow of All-souls 
college. As Wood informs us that he hail 
here a legist's place, an expression by which 
we iinderstaiid a law-fellowsnip, it is not won- 
tlerful that he took hii degrees in the civil law, 
though physic and the physical sciences were 
the favourite objects of his study. He was in- 
deed an eminent physician, practising both in 
London and in Bath, but in the latter city 
chiefly in the summer months, till the }car 
Il^79t when he died, some time during tiic 
month of September, in the house of an apo- 
thecary in York-street, Covent Garden, and 
was buried in the churcli of that parish. He 
had been married, says Wood, a little before 
his death, not altogether to his content; and 
indeed he must have been very discontented, if 
he chose to die in the house of a friend rather 
than in his own. lie published, Tractaius 
miiiKpic medico physici, 1. De salnitro; 2. 
£)c respiratione ; 3. De resptratione foetus in 
utero et ovo; 4. l)c motu musculari et spiri- 
tibus aniinalibus; 5 . De Rachitide. I'hese 
were published together in 8vo at Oxford, in 
lf»74; but there is an edition of two of them, 
De respiratione, and De Rachitide, published 
together at Leyden in 1G71. 
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The fame of this author has been lately re- 
vived and extended by Dr. Beddoes, who pub- 
lished, in 1790, Chemical Experiments and 
Opinions, extracted from a work published in 
the last century, 8vo; in which he gives to 
Mayow the highest credit as a chemist, and 
ascribes to him some of the greatest modern 
discoveries respecting air, giving many extracts 
from the three first of his treatises. His chief 
discovery was, that oxygen gas, to which he 
gave the name of Jireairy exists in the nitrous 
acid, and in the atmosphere; which he proved 
by such decisive experiments, as to render it 
impossible to explain how Boyle and Hales 
could avoid availing themselves, in their re- 
searches into air, of so capital a discovery. 
Mayow also relates his manner of passing aeri- 
form fluids under water, from vessel to vessel, 
which is generally believed to be a new art. 
He did nut collect dephlogisticated air in ves- 
sels, and transfer it from one jar to another, 
but he proved its existence by flnding sub- 
stances that would burn in vacuo, and in water 
when mixed with nitre ; and after animals had 
breathed and died in vessels filled with atmo- 
spheric air, or after fire had been extinguished 
in them, there was a residuum which was the 
ixirt of the air unfit for resi)i ration, and for 
supporting fire; and he further shewed, that 
nitrous acid cannot be formed, but by expos- 
ing the substances that generate it to the at- 
mosphere. Mayow was undoubtedly no com- 
mon man, especially since, if the atiove dates 
are right, he was only 34 at the time of his 
death. But he was not so unknown as Di. 
Beddoes sup|x>scd; for since the repetition of 
the same discovery by Priestley and Scliccle, re- 
ference has frequently been made by cheiuist^^ 
to Mayow as the original inventor; thus allow- 
ing to him a species of merit, to which he 
has perhaps but a doubtful claim, and which, 
if that claim be well founded, must certainly be 
shared between him and Dr. Hooke. 

MAZA, among the Athenians, was a sort 
of cake made of flour boiled with water and 
oil, and set, as the common fare, before such as 
were entertained at tlie public expence in the 
common hall or prytaneum. 

MAZAGAN, a strong place of Africa, in 
the kingdom of Morocco, and on the frontiers 
of the province of Pugiiela. It was forLified 
by the Foriuguese, andl^sicged by the king of 
Morocco with 200,000 men in 1562, but to no 
purpose. It is situated near the sea. Lon. 7. 
45 \V. Lat. 33. 5 N. 

MAZARA, an ancient town of Sicily, and 
capital of a considerable valley of the same 
name, which is very fertile, and watered with 
several rivers. The town is a bishop's see, and 
has a good harbour ; is scaled on the sea coast, 
in Ion. 12. 3p E. lat. 37. 42 N. 

MAZARIN (Julius), a famous cardinal and 
prime minister of France, was born at Piscina 
in the province of Abniazo, in Naples, in l602. 
After having finished his studies in Italy and 
Spain, he entered into the service of cardinal 
Sachetts, and became well skilled in politics. 
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and in the interests of the princes at war in 
Ital^ ; by which means he was enabled to bring 
affairs to an accommodation, and the peace 
of Queiras was shortly concluded. Cardinal 
Richelieu being taken with his conduct, did 
from thenceforward highly esteem him ; as did 
also cardinal Antonio, and Louis XllI, who 
procured him a cardinal’s hat in Ri- 

chelieu made him one of the executors of his 
will ; and during the minority of Louis XIV. 
he had the char<Te of affairs. At last he be- 
came the envy of the nobility, which occasioned 
a civil war: whereupon Mazarin was forced to 
retire, a nricc was set on his head, and his li- 
brary sola. Notwithstanding, he afterwards 
returned to the court in more glory than ever; 
concluded a peace with Spain, and a marriage 
treaty betwixt the king and the infanta. This 
treaty of peace passes for the master-piece of 
cardinal dc Mazarin’s politics, and procured 
him the French king’s most intimate confi- 
dence: bat ut last his continual application to 
business threw him into a disease, of which he 
died at Vincennes in iClGl.'^Cardinal Mazarin 
was of a mild and affable temper. One of his 
greatest talents was his knowing mankind, and 
his being able to adapt himself, and to assume u 
character conformable to the circunist.'inccs of 
affairs. He possessed at one and the same 
lime the bishopric of Metz, and the abbeys of 
St. Arnauld, St. Clement, and St. Vincent, in 
the same city ; tbut of St. Dennis, Cliigny, and 
Victor, of Marseilles; of St. Michael at Sois- 
sons, and a great number of others. lie 
founded Mazariii-collegc at Paris, which is 
also called the college of the four nations. 
There has been puhlislicd a collection of ^is 
letters, tlic most copious ediiion of which is 
that of 174.0, in Q vols. duodecimo. 

MA'ZARp. s. {ffifiuhoirc, French.) A 
jaw C Shak,spra,i t) . 

MAZE. s. Cmayc, a whirlpool, Skinner,) 1, 
A labyrinth ; a place of perplexity and wind- 
ing passages {Thomson), 2. Confusion of 
thought ; uncertainty ; perplexity {Sidney), 

To Maze, Cfrom the noun.) To be- 
wilder; to confuse {Spenser), 

MA'ZER. s, (maesrr^ Dutch.) A maple 
eun {Spenser. Dnjden). 

MA'iSY. a. (from maze.) Perplexed with 
windings; confused (Dr^rien). 

M. D. Medicines doctor , doctor of physic. 

ME. The oblique case of /, 

ME' A COCK. .V. {mes coif, French. Skin^ 
ner.) An uxorious or effeminate man. 

Mf/ A COCK. a. Tame; timorous; coward- 
ly {Shakspeare). 

MEAD, (inae'ofr, Saxon.) A wholesome, 
agreeable liquor, prepared of honey and water. 
One of the best methods of preparing mead is 
as follows : into twelve gallons of water slip 
the whites of six eggs ; mixing these well to- 
gether, and to the mixture adding tw'enty 
pounds of honey. Let the liquor boil an hour, 
and when boiled add cinnamon, ginger, cloves, 
mace, and a rosemary. As soon as it is cold, put 
a spoonful of yeast to it, and tun it up, keeping 
the vesspl fillra as it works ; when it has done 
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working, stop it up close; and, when fine, 
bottle it oB* fur use. 

Thorley says, that mead not inferior to the 
best of foreign wines may be made in the fol- 
lowing manner : Put three pounds of the Bnest 
honey to one gallon of water, and two lemon 
peels to each gallon ; boil it half an hour, well 
scummed ; then put in, while boiling, lemuii 
peel : work it witn yeast ; then pul it in your 
vessel with the peel, to stand Bve or six munths, 
and bottle it oB for use. If it is to be kept for 
several years, put four pounds to a gallon of 
water. 

The author of the Dictionary of Chemistry 
directs to choose the whitest, purest, and best 
tasted honey, and to put it into a kettle with 
more than its weight ot water : a part of this 
liquor must be evaporated by boiling, and the 
liquor scummed, till its consistence is such, 
that a fresh egg shall be supported on its sur- 
face without sinking more than half its thick- 
ness into the liquor ; then the liquor is to be 
strained, and poured through a funnel into a 
barrel; this barrel, which ought to he nearly 
full, must be exposed to a heat as equable as 

I jossible, from 20 to 27 or 28 degrees of Mr. 
[ieauniiir’s thermometer, taking care that the 
hiiiig-liule be slightly covered, but not closed. 
The phenomena of the spirituous fermentation 
will appear in this li(|uor, and will subsist dur- 
ing two or three months, according to the de- 
gree of heat; after which they will diminish 
and cease. During this fermentafion, the bar- 
rel must be filled up occasionally with more of 
the same kind of liquor of honey, some of 
which ought to be kept ai>art, on purpose to 
leplaee the liquor which Bows out of tnc bar- 
rel in froth. When the fermentation ceases, 
and the liquor has become very vinous, the 
barrel is then to be put into a cellar, and well 
clo'-cd ; a year afterwards the mead will be fit 
to he put into bottles. 

Mead is uii agreeable kind of wine; never- 
thelc.ss it retains long a taste of honey, which 
is inipleasing to some persons ; but this taste it 
is said to lose entirely by being kept a very long 
time. Till- spirituous fermentation of honey, 
as also that of sugar, and of the most of vinous 
liquors, when it is very .saccharine, is generally 
more diflicultly eireclcd, requires more heat, 
and conlinncs longer than that of ordinary 
wines made from the juice of grapes; and 
these vinous liquors always pre.^erve a .saccha- 
riQ||£ taste, which shows that a part only of 
thm is become spirituous 

Mead (Dr. Richard), a celebrated English 
physician, was born at Stepney near London, 
where his father, the reverend Mr. Matthew 
Mead, had been one of the two ministers of 
that parish ; but in l6()2 was ejected for non- 
conformity, but continued to preach at Step- 
ney till his death. As Mr. Mead had a hand- 
some fortune, he bestowed a liberal education 
upon 13 children, of whom Richard was the 
eleventh ; and for that purpose kept a private 
tutor in his house, who taught him the Latin 
tongue. At iC years of age Richard was 
sent to Utrecht, where he studied three years 
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under the famous Grsvvius ; and then choosing 
the profession of physic, he went to Leyden, 
where he attended the lectures of the famous 
Pitcairn on the theory and practice of me- 
dicine, atul Hermon’s botanical courses. Hav- 
ing also spent three years in these studies, he 
went with his brother anri two other gentle- 
men to visit Italy, and at Padua took his de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy and physic in 
101)5. Afterwards he spent some time at 
Naples and at Rome ; and returning home the 
next year, settled at Stcpiiev, where he mar- 
ried, and praeiised physic with a success that 
laid the foundation of his future greatness. 

In 1703, Dr. Mead having communicated to 
the Royal Society an analysis of Dr. Bonoino*s 
discoveries relating to the cutaneous worms 
that ccnejalc the itch, which they inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions ; this, with his 
account of poisons, procured him a place in the 
Royal Society, of which sir Isaac Newton was 
then president. The same year he was elect- 
ed physician of St. Thomas's hospital, and was 
also employed by the surgeons to read ana- 
tomical lectures in their hall, which ohliacd 
him to remove into the city. In 1707 liis 
Paduan diploma for doctor of physic was con- 
firmed by the nniversity of Oxford j and being 
patronized by Dr. Radcliffe, on the death of 
that famous physician he succeeded him in iiis 
house at Bloomsbury- stpiarc, and in the great- 
est part of his bnsines.s. In 17^7 he was made 
physician to king George II. whom he had 
also served in that capacity while he was prince 
of Wales j and he had afterwards the pleasure 
of seeing his two sons-in-law, Dr. Nichols and 
Dr. Wilmot, his coadjutors in that eintnciit 
station. 

Dr. Mead was not more to be admired for 
the Qualities of the head than he was to he 
loved for those of his heart. Though he was 
himself a hearty whig, yet, uninfluenced by 
party-principles, he was a friend to all men of 
merit, by whatever denomination they might 
happen to be distinguished. I'hiis he was in- 
timate with Garth, with Arbuthiiot, and with 
Freind ^ and long kept up a constant corres- 
pondence with the great Bnerhaave, who had 
t>een his fellow-student at Leyden : they eoni- 
municated to each other their observations and 
projects, and never loved each oihei the less for 
Dcing of different sentiments. 

No foreigner ofjearning ever came to Lon- 
don without being introduced to Dr. Mead ; 
and on these occasions his table was always 
open, and the magnificence of princes was 
united with the pleasures of philosophers. It 
was princiually to him that the several counties 
of Engtana and our colonies abroad applied for 
the choice of their physicians, and he was like- 
wise consulted by foreign physicians from 
Russia, Prussia, Denmark, See. He wrote, 
besides the above works, 1 . A Treatise on the 
Scurvy. S*. De variolis et morbillis diasertatio. 

3. Mcclica sacra : sive de Morbis insignioribus, 
qui in Bihliis memorantiir, CommenLirius. 

4. Monita et Prsecepta medica. 5. A Discourse 
concerning pestilential contagion, and the me- 


thods to be used to prevent it. The works he 
wrote and published in Latin were translated 
into English, under the doctor's inspection, by 
Thomas Stack, M. D. and F. R. S. This 
great physician, naturalist, and antiquarian, 
died on ttie 16th of February 17^4. 

.MEADOW, generally signifies pasture, or 
grass land, that is annually mown for hay ; but 
It more particularly denotes such tracts of 
ground as are loo low, and too moist for cattle 
to graze on them during the winter, without 
injuring the sward. 

The best lands for meadow are those situated 
on a gentle declivity, so as to be irrigated at 
p]ea.snre, and whicn at the same time possess a 
rich soil and moist bottom, especially if it be in 
the vicinity of a brook, or small running stream. 
See Irrigation. 

Great Britain and Ireland are reputed to 
|)ossess the most verdant pastures, and the 
finest natural grasses in the vegetable creation ; 
these advantages, however, do not appear to 
meet with that attention which they deserve. 
Lately, indeed, the cultivation of grasses has 
been a favourite pursuit amongst experimental 
farmers and freeholders ; but, as the tenantry 
in general arc hound to follow a certain rota- 
tion of crops, witliout having the power of 
breaking up old and unproductive meadows, 
extensive improvements cannrit he expected, 
while such limitations jircvail. — Wc have cur- 
sorily mentioned these obstacles to national 
prosnovily ; because they w'ould require a more 
<iinple investigation than is compatible with 
our limits. 

Tlie fiist requi^itc towards obtaining a good 
meadow ii, a perfect acquaintance with tlie 
lu st natural grasses, their ]u'culiar soils, and the 
Ijcht mode of collfcting their seeds: the most 
vahiahlc are those of the northern and eastern 

I iartsofLiiglaiid. Hut. as comparatively few 
lavc ail opporliiniiv of procuring such seeds, 
the only method that can be ]mr»ued with 
hopes of sncccss apj>ear5 to he that of select- 
ing those grasses, winch thrive luxuriantly on 
a similar soil ; :ind to gather the ripe seed from 
a productive old meadow. 

On lands intended for pasture, and especially 
for sheep, it is advisable to sow three kinds of 
vegetables, with a view to gain the advantage 
of bucccspivc growth. Thus, Mr. Parkinson 
sows four bushels of the seed of ray-grass, or 
red darnel {lolinm perenne, L.) ; lOlbs. of tre- 
foil seed (more properly common clover, /ri/b- 
lium prateftte, L.) ; and a similar quantity of 
while clover (/. repens, L.). He is of opinion 
that the ray-grass should be grazed early, while 
the white clover is still concealed in the ground, 
and the trefoil, or common clover, is just ap- 
pearing ; that, when the darnel is eaten down, 
the common clover will spring up, and afford 
excellent food for sheep, after which the white 
clover will appear; and, when the latter is con- 
sumed, the ray-grass again grows, and supplies 
pasturage during the winter months, if the 
weather prove tolerably mild. Hence this 
truly experienced farmer"* maintains, that 
one-third more in number of sheep, at least. 
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may be thus suppcirted than by any other 
nieihocl. See Husbandry. 
Meadow-grass. See Poa. 
Meadow-ru.*-:. See Tn alictrum. 
Meadow-saffron. Sec Colchicum. 
Meadow-saxifrage. See Peuceda- 

NUM. 

Meadow-sweet. See Spiraea. 

Me ADOw (Queen of the). SeeSpiR^A. 
MEADIA, a town of H»ria:avy, in the bim- 
nat of Temesvar, on a small river winch ruu i 
into the Danube, twelve miles N. Orsovu, and 
fifw-two SE. Temesvar. 

ME'AGER. a. {mmfjCy l^'rench.) I. Leart; 
wanting; flesh; starved {Drydtn). H. Poor; 
hungry (Dryrfew). 

To Me'agfr. a. (from the adjective.) 
I'o make lean ( Krto/l(\s). 

ME'AGERN^iSS. %. (frtMii meanje.) 1. 
Leanness ; wiinl of flesh. C. Scantiness; hare- 
ness {lilt on). 

MEAK. ,s. A hook with a lon^, handle 
{Ti/ssn). 

AiEAL. s. (male, Saxon.) I. The act of 


the extremes. So 4 is an arithmetical mean 
between 2 and (i, or between 3 and 6, or be- 
tween I and 7 i also an arithmetical mean be- 
, , . 0+6 

tween a and b is — — , or J «+J 6. 

Mean (Geometrical), commonly called a 
mean projiortional, is the square root of the 
producl ot the two extremes ; so that, to find a 
mean proportional between two given ex- 
tremes, multiply these together, aiid extract 
the square mot of the product. Thus a mean 

proportional between 1 and 9, is 1 X 9 = 

3; a mean between 2 and 4^ is ^2 X 4 Jz= 
also; the mean between 4 and 6 is 
^ 24 ; and the mean between a and h is ^06. 
Mean (Ilarmonical.) See Harmonic a l 

PROPORTION. 

Mean and extreme proportion, or 

EXTREME AND MEAN PROPORTION, IS 
when a line or any quantity ts so divided that 
the less part is to the greater, as the greater is 
to the whole. 


calin;; at a certain time {Arhnthnot). 2. A 
repast; trie food eaten {Shaksjnare). 3. A 
part; a fragoicnt (Rrtcow). 4.,(m?ele-pe, Saxon; 
mccl^ Diiieh.) The flour or edible part of 
corn {IVot Ion) 

To Meal. r. a. {meltTy French.) To 
sprinkle; to mingle {Shakspenje). 

MF/ALMAN. s, (mca/ tind man.) One that 
deah in meal. 


Mean anomaly of a planet, is an an- 
gle which is always proportional to the lime of 
the planefs motion iVoin the aphidion or peri- 
helion, or proportional to the area described by 
the radius vector ; that is, as thew'hole periodic 
time in one revolution of the planet, is to the 
time past the aphelion or perihelion, so is 36o^ 
to the mean anomaly. Sec Anomaly. 

Mean conjunction or opposition, is 


ME'ALY. a. (from meal.) I. Having the 
taste or soft insipidity of meal ; having the 
qualities o( meal {Arbulhnot). 2. Besprinkled, 
as with meal {Brown). 

Me^aly-mouthed. a. Soft mouthed^; un- 
able to speak freely {VBstrange). 

AIkaly-mouthi- DNK ss. s. Baslifuliicss ; 
icstraint of speech. 

Mealv tree pliant, a provincial name 
for the vihurniim or guelder-rose. 

MEAN. a. (inojiie, Saxon.) 1. Wanting 
dignity; of low rank orbinh. 2. Low-mind- 
ed ; base ; uugciieroiis ; spiritless {Smalridge)., 
3. Contemptible ; dv.^picable {Philips). 4. 
Ja)w in the degree of any good quality ; low in 
worth; low in power {Dryden). 5.{ntoyen, 
French.) Middle; moderate ; without excess 
{Sidn,). 6. liiterveihng; intermediate (Kings). 

Mean. 5 . {moyerit French.) 1. Mediocrity; 
middle rale ; medium (SL). 2. Measure ; re- 

gulation : not used {Spenser). 3. Intenal ; in- 
terim ; mean time {Spenser). 4. Instrument ; 
measure ; that which is used in order to any end 
(Hooker). 5. By all Means. Without doubt; 
without hesitation; without fail. d. By no 
Me ANS. Not in any degree ; not at all {Ad- 
di.Kon). 7. Revenue; fortune {Shakspeare). 
K. Mean-‘iime or Mean-while, in the 
intervening time {Dryden. Addison). 

7b Mean. v.n. (mrenen, Dutch.) l.To 
have in the mind; to purpose {Milton). 2. 
To think {Pope). 

To Mean. w. a. 1. To purpose; to intend; 
to design {Milton). 2. To intend ; to hint 
covertly ; to understand {Dryden) 

Mean (Arithmetical), is half the sum of 


when the mean place of the sun is in con- 
junction, or opposition, uiih the mean place 
of the moon in the ecliptic. 

Mean distance of a planet from 
THE bUN, is an arithmetical mean between 
the planet*s greatest and least distances. 

Mean motion, is that by which a planet 
is supposed to move equably in its orbit; and 
it is always proportional to the lime. 

Mean" time, or eq.ual time, is that 
which is measured by an equaVdc motion, as a 
clock; as dislinguisneci from apparent time, 
arising from the unequal motion of the earth 
o( sun. 

MEA'NDER. s. Maze; labyrinth; flexu- 
ous passage ; serpentine winding {Hale). 

MEA'NDROUS. a. (from meander.) Wind- 
ing; flexuous. 

ME'ANING. s. (from mean.) l. Purpose; 
Intention {Shakspeare). 2. Habitual inten- 
tion {Roscommon). 3. The sense; the thing 
understood {Pope). 4. Sense; power of think- 
ing {Pope). 

ME'ANLY. ad. (from mean.) 1. Mode- 
rately; not in a great degree {Dryden). 2. 
Without dignity; poorly (iHiZ/ofi). 3. With- 
out greatness of mind ; ungenerously {Prior). 
4. Without respect {Watte). 

ME'ANNESS. s. (from mean.) l.Want 
of excellence {Hooker). 2. Want of dignity ; 
low rank; poverty. 3. Lowness of mind 
{South). 4. Sordiduess; niggardliness. 

MEANT, perf. and part. pass, of to mean. 

MEANTES, or rather Me anti a. In zoo- 
logy, the name of a third order of amphibials, 
as proposed to be|;iven by Linn^us, in order to 
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inrIuJc the siren Irihe, whose characler is pe- 
culiarly ambiguous. See Siren, as also Zoo- 
logy* 

MEAO, one of the small Molucca islands in 
the Eastern Indian sea. Lon. 127. 3 E. Green- 
wich.^ Lat. 1. 12 N. 

MEAUNS. See Kincardineshire. 

MEASE, five hundred of herrings. 

MEASLES, a cutaneous disease, attended 
will) a fever, in which there is an appearance 
of eruptions that do not tend to suppuration. 
See Medicine. 

ME'ASLEl). a. (from measles.) Infected 
with the measles {Uudtbras). 

M I*?ASLY. a. (Irom measles.) Scabbed with 
the measles (Sjri/l). 

MK'ASUllAlil E. a. (from measure.) 1. 
Such as may be nieasured (Bentley). 2. Mo- 
derate ; in small iiuantity. 

ME'ASURAELENESS. ... Quality of ad- 
mitting to be measured. 

ME'ASIJRABLY. ad. Moderately. (Ecc/m*.) 

ME'ASURE. s. (mesure, French.) l.Tliat 
hy which any thin is measured (Arbulhnot). 

2. The rule by xvhich any thing is adjusted or 
proportioned (More). 3. Proportion; quan- 

settled (Hooker), 4. A stated quantity 
(Shakspeare), 5. Sufficient quantity 
sjiearr). 6. Allotment ; portion allotted (7V/- 
lotson). 7- Degree; quantity {Abbot). H. 
Proportionate time ; musical tunc (Prior). (). 
Motion harmonically regulated (Dryden). 10. 
A stately rlance (Shakspeare). 1 1. Modera- 
tion ; not excess (/iptfia/r). 12. Limit; boun- 
dary (Psalms). 13. Any thing adjusted 
(Smalridge). 14. ^Ilables metrically num- 
bered ; metre. 16. Tune; proportionate notes 
(Spenser). iG. Mean of action ; mean to an 
end ( Clarendon) . 17. To have hard measure ; 

to he Hardly treated. 

To M ERASURE. V. a. (mesurer, French.) 1. 
To compute the quantity of any thing by sonie 
settled rule (Bacon). 2. To pass through ; to 
jud^ of extent by marching o\er (Dryden), 

3. To judge of^c|uantity or extent, or greatness 
{Milton). 4. To adjust; to proportion (Toy- 
lor). 5. To mark out in slated quantities 
(Addison), 6. To allot or distribute by mea- 
sure (Matt.). 

Measures, in botany. Linn^.us seldom 
makes use of any other measure besides the pro- 
portion between the parts. Since plants vary ex- 
ceedingly in the size both of the whole and all the 
parts, he has discarded geometrical measures, and 
has adopted others taken principally from the 
human hand and arm. 

I. Capillus. A hair. The diameter of a hair. 
Onc-twelfth of a line. 

а. Lmea. A line. The length of the little cres- 
cent at the root of the finger nail. Onc-twelfth of 
an inch. 

3* Unguis. A nail- The length of a nail. Half 
an inch. 

4. Pollcz. An inch. The length of the first 
joint of the thumb 

5. Palmus, A palm, or hand. The breadth of 
the four fingers. Three Inches. 

б . Spithama. A short span. The space be- 
tween the end of the thumb and the fore-finger 
extended. Seven inches. 
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7. Dodrans. A long span. The space between 
the end of the thumb and of the little finger extend- 
ed. Nine inches. 

8. Pes. A foot. From the bend of the elbow 
to the base of the thumb. Twelve inches. 

9. Cubitus. A cubit. From the bend of the ^ 
elbow to the end of the middle finger. Seventeen 
(Pans) inches: or something more than eighteen 
inches English. 

10. Brachium. An arm. From the arm-pit to 
the end of the middle finger. Twenty-four inches. 

11- Orgya. A fathom. The height of a man, 
or the space between the ends of the fingers when 
the arms arc extended. 

The above geometrical measures follow the 
French standard ; and it should be observed that 
the English foot is eleven inches and a quarter 
French, nearly. Our hand is the breadth of the 
palm, or about four inches. And the Roman palm 
is 8.78 for architecture, and 9.79 in buying goods ; 
English measure. 

Mcasurl, in geometry, denotes any quantity as- 
sumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of » thtr 
homogeneous or similar quantities is expressed. 
This definition is somcw'hat more agreeable to prac- 
tice than that of Euclid, who define'^ measun, a 
quantity w'hich being repeated anv number of times 
becomes equal to anothci. This Inner difinition 
answers only to the idea of an arithmetical measure, 
or quota-part. 

Mlabure or AN ANGLE, IS an arch described 
from the veitex in any place between its legs. 
Hence angles are distinguished by the latio of tlic 
arches, described from the vertex between the legs 
to the periphines. Angles then ate distinguished 
by those arches; and the archts arc distinguished 
by tbeir ratio to the pcriphtiy : thus an angle i.s 
said to be of so many degrees as there are in the 
said arch. See Ancle. 

Measure or a solid angle, is the surface of 
the spherical triangle, or other polygon intercepted 
by the plane’s vrbich deunuine the solid angle. Sec 
Solid ancle. 

Mea.su re or A FIGURE, or plane surface, is a 
square whose side is one inch, foot, yard, or some 
other deierminate length. Among geometricians, 
it is usually a lod called a square rod, divided into 
ten square feet, and the square feci into ten squaio 
digits : hence square measures. 

Measure op a line, any right line taken at 
pleasure, and considered as unity. Tlic moclcni 
geometricians use a decern peda, or perch, divided 
into ten equal parts, called feet; the feet they sub- 
divide into ten digits, and the digit into ten lines, 6tc. 

Mcasure op the mass, or quantity of mat- 
ter, in mechanics, is its weight; it being apparent 
that all the matter which coheres and moves with a 
body gravitates with it, and it being found by ex- 
periment that the gravities of homogeneal bodies 
are in proportion to their bulks, hence, while the 
mass continues the same, the weight will be the 
same, whatever figure it put on ; by which is meant 
its absolute weight, for as to its specific, that varies 
as the quantity of the surface varies. 

Measure op a number, in arithmetic, such a 
number as divides another without leaving any frac- 
tion : thus 9 is a measure of 27. 

Measure of a solid, is a cube whose side is 
one inch, foot, yard, or any other determinate 
length. In geometry, it is a cubic perch, divided 
into cubic feet, digits, 8tc. hence cubic measures^ 
or measures of capacity. 

Measure or velocity, in mechanics, the space 
passed over by a moving body in a given time. To 
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measure a velocity therefore, the space must be di- 
vided into as many equal parts as the time is con- 
ceived to be divided into ; the quantity of space an- 
swering to such an article of time is the measure of 
the velocity. 

Measure for horses, is the hand, which, by 
statute, contains four inches. 

Measure, in a legal and commercial sense, de- 
notes a certain quantity or proportion of any thing 
bought, sold, valued, or the like. It is necessary, 
for the convenience of commerce, that an uni- 
formity should be observed in weights and measures, 
and regulated by proper standards. A foot-rule may 
be used as a standard for measures of -Iciigth, a 
bushel for measures of capacity, and a pound for 
weights. There should be only one authentic stand- 
ard of each kind, formed of the most durable ma- 
terials, and kept with all possible care. A suf- 
ficient number of copies, exactly corresponding to 
the principal standard, may be distributed for ad- 
justing the weights and measures that are made for 
common use. 'I'here arc several standards of this 
kind both in England anfl Scotland. See the article 
Weights and Measurfs. 

If anyone of the standaids above mcRtioned be 
justly preserved, it will serve as a foundation for 
the others, by which they may be corrected if in- 
accurate, or restored if entirely lost. For instance, 
if we have a standaid font, we can easily obtain an 
inch, and can make a box which shall contain a cu- 
bical inch, and may serve as a standard tor measures 
of capacity. If it be known that a pint contains loo 
cubical inches, we may make a vessel five inches 
square, and four inches deep, which will contain a 
pint. If the standard be required in any other form, 
wf may fill this vessel with water, and regulate an- 
other to contain an equal quantity. Standards for 
weights maybe obtained from the same foundation ; 
for, if wc know how many inches of water it takes 
to weigh a pound, we have only to measure that 
quantity, and the weight which balances it may be 
assumed as the standard of a pound. 

Again, if the standard of a pound be given^ the 
measure of an inch may be obtained from it: for 
we may weigh a cubical inch of water, and pour it 
into a regular vessel ; and having noticed how far 
it is filled, we may make another vessel of like ca- 
pacity in the form of a cube. I’hc side of this ves- 
sel may be a*.sumed as the standard for an inch; 
and standards for a foot, a pint, ora bu.shel, may be 
obtained from it. Water is the most proper sub- 
stance for regulating standards ; for all other bodies 
differ in weight from others of the same kind ; 
whereas it is found by experience that spring and 
river water, rain, and melted snow, and all other 
kinds, have the same weight; and this uniformly 
holds in all countries when the water is pure^ alike 
warm, and free from salt and minerals. 
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Thuty any one standard is sufficient for restoring 
all the rest. 

Measures arc various, according to the various 
kinds and dimensions of the things measured.— 
Hence arise lineal or longitudinal measures, for 
lines or lengths; square measures, for areas or super- 
ficcs ; and solid or cubic measures, for bodies and 
their capacities: all which again are very different 
in different countries and in different ages, and even 
many of them for diflerent commodities- Whence 
arise other divisions of ancient and modern measures, 
domestic and foreign ones, dry measures, liquid 
measures, &c. 

Itong Measures^ er Memsures Jtpplieaiion* 

1. The English and Scotch standards. 

The English lineal standaid is the yard, contain- 
ing 3 English feet ; equal to 3 Paris feet 1 inch and 

of an inch, or ^ of a Paris cU. The use of thi.s 
measure was established by Henry I. of England, 
and the standard taken from the length of his 
own arm. It is divided into 36 inches, and each 
inch IS supposed equal to 3 barley-corns. When 
used for measuring cloth, it is divided into four 
quarters, and each quarter subdivided into 4 nails. 
'I'hc English ell is equal to a yard and a quarter, or 
45 inches, and is used in measuring linens imported 
from Germany and the Low-countries. 

The Scots elwand was established by king David 
I. and divided into 37 inches. The standard is kept 
in the council-chamber of Edinburgh, and, being 
compared with the English yard, is found to mea- 
sure 37| inches; and therefore the Scots inch and 
foot are larger than the English, in the proportion 
of 180 to 185; but this difference being so incon- 
siderable, is seldom attended to in practice. The 
Scots ell, though forbidden bylaw, is still used for 
measuring some coarse commodities, and is the 
foundation of the land measure of Scotland. 

Itinerary measure is the same both in England 
and Scotland. The length of the chain is 4 poles, 
or 2z yards ; 80 chains make a mile. The old Scots 
computed miles were generally about a mile and a 
half each. 

The reel for yarn is yards, or 10 quarters, in 
circuit ; x2o threads make a cut, xa cuts make a 
hasp or hank, and 4 hanks make a spindle. 

2. I'he French standard is the aunc or ell, con- 
Uining 3 Paris feet 7 inches 8 lines, or 1 yard \ Eng- 
lish; the Paris foot royal exceeding the English 
by 1^0 parts, as in one of the following tables. This 
ell is divided two ways, viz. into halves, thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths ; and into quarters, half-quar- 
ters, and sixteenths. 

The French, however, have since their revolu- 
tion formed an entirely new system of weights and 
measures, according to tha following uble. 
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3. The English avoirdupois pound weighs 7004 
troy grains ; whence the avoirdupois ounce, where- 
of 16 make a fxiund, is found equal to 437<75 troy 
grains. And it follows, that the troy pound is to 
the avoirdupois pound as 88 to 107 nearly ; for as 
88 to 107, so is 5760 to 7003.636: that the troy 
ounce is to the avoirdupois ounce, as 80 to 73 near- 
ly ; for as 80 to 73, so is 480 to 438 : and, lastly, 
that the avoirdupois pound and ounce are to the 
Paris two-marc weight and ounce, as 63 to 68 near- 
ly; for as 63 to 68, so is 7004 to 7559.873. Sec 
Weight. The| Paris foot expressed in decimals 
is equal to 1.0654 of the English foot, or contains 
ia.785 English inches. 


4. The standard in Holland, Flanders^ Sweden, 
a good part of Germany, many of the Hans6-towns» 
as Dantzick and Hamburgh, and at Geneva, 
Franckfort, &c. is likewise the ell; but the ell in 
all these places differs from the Paris ell. In Hol- 
land it contains one Paris foot 1 1 lines, or 4-sevenths 
of the Paris ell. The Flanders ell contains 2 feet 
1 inch 5 lines and half a line, or 7-twelftbs of the 
Paris ell. The ell of Germany, Brabant, fee. is equal 
to that of Flanders. 

5. The Italian measure is the bracchio, brace, or 
fechom. This obtains in the states of Modena, Ve- 
nice, Florence, Lucca, Milan, Mantua, Bologna, 
fee. but is of diftrcDt lengths. At Venice it con- 
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tains I Parts foot, 1 1 inches, 3 lines, or 8-fifteenths 
of the Paris ell. At Bologna, Modena, and Man- 
tua, the brace is the same as at Venice. At l.ucca 
it contains z Paris foot, 9 inches, 10 lines, or half a 
Paris ell. At Florence it contains i foot, 9 inches, 
4 lines, or 49-hundredths of a Paris ell. At Milan, 
the brace for measuring of silks is i Paris foot, 7 
inches, 4 lines, or 4-ninths of a Paris ell; that for 
woollen cloths is the same with the ell of Holland. 
Lastly, at Bergama, the brace is 1 foot, 7 inches, 6 
lines, or 5-ninths of a Paris ell. The usual measure 
at Naples, however, is the canna, containing 6 feet, 
zo inches, and 2 lines, or one Paris ell and 15- 
seventeenths. 

6. The Spanish measure is the vara or yard, in 
some places called the barra; conuining 17 
twenty-fourths of the Paris cll. But the measure 
in Castile and Valencia i.s the pan, span, or palm; 
which is used, together with the canna, at Genoa. 
In Arragon, the vara is equal to a Paris ell and a 
half, or 5 feet, 5 inches, 6 lines. 

7- The Portuguese measure is the cavedos, con- 
taining 2 feet, 1 1 lines, or 4-sevcnths of a Paris ell ; 
and the vara, 106 whereof make a 100 Pans ells. 

8. The Piedmontese measure is the ras, contain- 
ing z Paris foot, 9 inches, 10 lines, or half a Paris 
ell. In Sicily, their measure is the canna, the same 
with that of Naples. 


9. The Muscovite measures are the cubit, equal 
to z Paris foot, 4 inches, 2 linc.q ; and the arcin, 
two whereof are equal to 3 cubits. 

10. The Turkish and Levant measure.s are the 
picq, containing 2 feet, z inches, and 2 lines, or 
three-fifths of the Paris ell. 'l*he Chinese measure 
is the cobre, ten whereof are equal to three Paris 
ells. In Pcjsia, and some parts of the Indies, the 
gueze, of which there are two kinds; the royal 
gueze, called also the gueze munkelscr, containing 
2 Paris feet, 10 inches, it lines, or four-fifths of 
the Paris ell ; and the shorter gueze, called simply 
gueze, only two-thirds of the former. At Goa and 
Ormuz, the measure is the vara, the same with that 
of the Portuguese, having been introduced by them. 
In Pegu, and some other parts of the Indies, the 
cando or candi, equal to the cll of Venice. At Goa, 
and other parts, they use a larger cando, equal to 
17 Dutch ells, exceeding that of Babel and Babsora 
by 2 per centum, and the vara by 6i. In Siam, 
they use the ken, short of three Paris feet by one 
inch. The ken contains two soks, the sok two 
keubs, thekcub 12 niousor inches, the niou to be 
equal to eight grains of rice, /. e. to about ninelinc.s. 
At Camboia they use the haster ; in Japan the ta- 
tam; and the span on some of the coasts of 
Guinea. 


English Measures of Length. 

[Barley-corns 


3 

Inch 









9 

3 

Palm 








27 

9 

3 

Span 








Z 2 


M 

Foot 






54 

18 

6 

2 . 


Cuhic 





108 

.36 

12 

4 

3 

2 

Yard 




180 

60 

20 


5 

34 

•i 

Pace 



j 2 16 

72 

24 

8 

6 

4 

2 


Fathom 

1 S94 

198 

66 

22 

i6i 

II 

si 

3il 


Pole 

1 23760 

7920 

2640 

880 

660 

440 

220 

132 

no 

40 

Furlong 



2 T 120 





1056 

880 

3*0 

8 |\fi 


Scripture Measures of Length, reduced to English. 


iDigit 


4 

Pain 

1 - 

12 

3 

Span 


24 

6 

2 

Cubi 


96 

24 

8 

4 

Fathi 

3m - - - - 

1 

M4 

36 

12 

"T" 


Esec 

hiePs reed - - - 

Arabian pole - - - 

192 

48 

16 

8 


M 

1920 

480 

160 

80 

20 I 

*34 

10 IschoenuSf or measuring line - 


Eng. 

feet. 

*0 Dec. 
c 

0 

0.912 

0 

3.648 

0 

10.944 

1 

9.888 

7 

3552 

zo 

11.328 

14 

7.104 

>45 

11.04 
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The Longer Scripture-Measures. 


iCubit 


400 


aooo 


4000 


12000 


96000I 


English. 

miles, paces, feet, 
o o X.824 


IStadium 

|sab. day's journey 
I Eastern mile 
Parasang 


30 


140 


48 


24 


o 145 4.G 

0 729 3.000 

1 403 I.OOO 

4 MS 3.000 

8 I A day's journey 33 172 4.000 


Grecian Measures of Length, reduced to English. 


jDactylus, digit 

jDoron, dochme 
Lichas 


10 


iz 


12 


16 


18 






24 


96 


9600 


76800 


24 


2400 


19200 




2? 


9 .’ 


960 


7680 


jOrthodoron 

Ispithanie - 


8 ,? 


^ 71 ,! 




i^LFoot 
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6400 
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4800 


Cubit 


5 ‘ 


533 1 


4266^ 


Pygon 


4 i 


480 


3840 


I Cubit larger ■ 
Ipace - 


400 


l 3 »oo 


100 


8001 


Furlong 


8 


Englii^h 

Paces, feet, dec 
o o 0.7J54iI 

O O 3.0218I 

o o 7.5546J 

O O 8.3101,2 

o o 9.06564 
o 1 0.0875 
o I 1.5984} 
o 1 3.109 I 

o I 6.13x25 
O 6 0.525 
loo 4 4.5 


Mile 805 5 o 


Roman Measures of Length, reduced to English. 


English 

Paces, feet. dec. 


»i 

Uncia 

- 

4 

3 

Palmus 

minor - > - . 

16 

12 

4 

Pcs 

1 

20 

^5 

5 


Palm ip 

ts - . 

24 

18 

6 


n 

Cubitus 


40 

30 

10 


2 


Grad 

us - 

80 

60 

20 

5 

4 

3 t 

2 

Passus 

lOOOO 

7500 

2500 

625 

500 

4i6f 

250 

i »5 

$ta 

1 ( 

80000 

60000 

20000 

5000 

4000 1 

3333 ) 

2000 

1000 


A Tabic of the Measures of Length of the principal 

Places compaied with the English Foot. phyletariin foot 

ANCIENT MEASURES. Hebrew ^fwt - 

Arabia . 1.095 sacred cubit 

Egyptian foot - 1.^21 great cubits sis common cubits. 


0 

0 

oizsi 

0 

0 

0.967 

0 

0 

2.901 

- 0 

0 

11.604 

- 0 

I 

2.505 

- 0 

1 

5.406 

0 

2 

5.OX 

0 

4 

10.02 

120 

4 

4.5 

967 

0 

0 

• 


7308 

- 


1.009 

- 


1.167 

- 


1.212 

- 


X.817 

- 


2.002 
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Natural foot - 

• 

. 

.814 

Roman foot 

- 

- 

.970 

— - - (after Titusl 

— - - (from rules; 

. — - (from buildings) 

— ■■ ■ ■— - (from a stone) 

Roman mile of Pliny - 

.965 

.967a 

- .9681 

- .9696 
4840.5 

• — •— of Strabo - 

- 

4903- 

Sicilian foot of Archimedes 

- 

- 

.730 

MODBRN MEASURES. 

Amsterdam foot 


.927 

ell 



.940 

^iiiwerp foot - 

- 

- 

Ihirceloiia toot 

- 

- 

.992 

Basle foot 

• 

- 

•944 

Bavarian foot - 

- 

- 

.968 

Berlin foot 

- 

- 

•99* 

Bologna foot - 

- 

- 

1.244 

Brabant ell in Germany 

- 

- 

2.268 

Brescia toot - 

- 

- 

X.560 

Brescian biaccio 

- 

- 

2.092 

Brussels foot - 

- 

- 

.902 

— greater ell 

lesser ell 

China mathematical foot 

- 

- 

2.278 

2.245 

1.127 

Imperial foot 

- 

- 

1.051 

Chinese li - 

- 

- 

606. 

Constantinople foot - 

- 

- 

2.195 

Copenhagen foot 

- 

- 

1.049 

Dresden foot - 


• 

.929 

—— — cll = 2 feet - 

- 

- 

1.857 

Florence foot - 

- 

- 

•995 

— — ■■ braccio 

Genoa palm - 



1.900 

.812 

canna 

- 

- 

7.300 

Geneva foot - 

- 

- 

J.919 

Hamburgh foot 

- 

- 

•933 

Lisbon foot 

- 


.952 

Madrid foot - 

. 


-915 

— — vara - 
Malta palm - 

- 


3 *63 
•9*5 

Moscow foot - 

- 

- 

.928 

Naples palm - 

- 

- 

.861 
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- 

- 

6.908 

Pans foot 

. 

- 

1.066 

Paris metre 

- 

- 

3 281 

Rome palm - 

- 

- 

•7.13 
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. 

- 

.966 

— deto - (,1 foot) 

oncio - (^^foot) 

- 

- 

.0604 

- 

- 
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- 

- 
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— palmo cli architettura 

- 

- 

•73*5 

— canna di architettura 

- 

- 
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. 

- 

4.212 

— - canna dci mericanti (8 palms) 

- 

6.5365 

braccio dei mercanti (4 palms) 

- 

2.7876 

braccio di tessitor di tela 


2.0868 

braccio di architettura 

. 

. 

2.561 

Russian archine 

- 

. 

2.3625 

- arschin 

- 

- 

* 3333 

— — verschock, A arschin 

. 

.1458 

Stockholm foot 

. 

- 

*•^73 

Turin foot 

- 

- 

1.67b 

— - ras - 

.. 

. 

1.958 

— trabuco 

- 

. 

10.085 

Tyrol foot 

. 

- 

1.096 

ell 

• 


2.639 

Venice foot - 

• 

• 

I-M7 

— - braccio of silk 


• 

a.io8 

dl 

- 

- 

2.0H9 
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Venice braccio of cloth - * a.iC# 

" ' - i.os6 

»S57 
2488«. 
1.169 

Measures (Square or Superficial]. English 
square or superficial m^sures are raised from the 
yard of 36 inches multiplied into itself, and thus 
producing 1196 square inches in the square yard : 
the divisions of this are square feet :uid inches ; and 
the multiples, poles, roods, and acres, as in the fol- 
lowing table: 


English Square-Measures. 


Inches 






144 

Foot 





1296 

9 

Yard 




3600 

25 


Pace 



39*04 

»72l 

304 

X0.89 

Pole 


1568160 

10890 

1210 

435-6 

40 

Rood 
1 

6272640 

4 }j 6 o 

4840 

1743-6 

160 

4 1 Acre. 


Roman Square- Measure reduced to English. 

The integer was the jugcrum or acre, which the 
Romans divided like the libra or as : thus the jugc- 
rum contained 



Square 

feet. 

Scruples. 

English 

roods. 

Square 

poles. 

Square 

feet. 

As 

28800 

288 

2 

18 

250.05 

Deunx 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

•83-85 

Dextans 

24000 

240 

2 

2 

117.64 

Bodrans 

21600 

216 

1 

34 

514* 

Bes 

19200 

191 

X 

*5 

*5746 

Septunx 

16800 

]68 

1 

X7 

19X.25 

Semis 

14400 

*44 

1 

9 

12503 

Quincunx 

J2000 

120 

1 

X 

58.8* 

Triens 

9600 

96 

0 

3* 

264.85 

Quadrans 

7200 


0 

*4 

X9R64 

Sextans 

4800 

4 «| 

0 

16 

132-43 

TJneia 

2400 

24 

0 

8 

66-21 


iV«fe.—>Actus major was 14400 square feet, equal 
to a semis ; cliina, 3600 square feet, equal to scs- 
cuncia; and actus minimus equal to a sextans. 


Measures (Cubical), or Measures of capa- 
city for Liquids. The English measures were 
originally raised from troy-weight; it being en- 
acted by several statutes that eight pounds troy of 
wheat, gathered from the middle of the car, and 
well dried, should weigh a gallon of wine-measure, 
the divisions and multiples whereof were to form 
the other measures ; at the same time it was also or- 
dered, that there should be but one liquid measure 
in the kingdom : yet custom has prevailed, and 
there having been introduced anew weight, viz. the 
avoirdupois, we have now a second standard gallon 
adjusted thereto, and therefore exceeding the former 
in the proportion of the avoirdupois weight to troy 
weight. From this latter stantfiud are raised two 
several measures, the one for ale, the other for 
beer. 


Vienna toot - 

cU - 

■ — post mile 
Warsaw foot - 
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The sealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the 
standard for wines, spirits, oils, &c. is supposed to 
contain 231 cubic inches, and on this supposition 
the other measures raised therefrom will contain as 
in the table underneath ; yet, by actual experiment, 
made in 1688, before the lord-mayor and the com- 
missioners of excise, this gallon was found to con- 
tain only 2X4 cubic inches : it was however agreed 
to continue the common supposed contents of 23 1 
cubic inches; so that all computations stand on 
their old footing. Hence, as ii is to 231, so is 
to 28 if the cubic inches in the ale gallon: 
but in eflect the ale quart contains 7of cubic inches, 
on which principle the ale and beer gallon will be 
282 cubic inches. The several divisions and mul> 
tiples of these measures, and their proportions, are 
exhibited in the following tables: 


English Measure of Capacity for Liquids 
Wine Measure. 


Solid in 
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»8i 

Pint 
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8 

Gallo 

n 
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18 
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ct 
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3.4 
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Ba 
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2 


Ho 
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84 
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2 


Pu 
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1 
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7 
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2 
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1 
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4_ 

L. 
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Jewish Measures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to English Wine-measure. 

Gall. 

inches. 

- o OJ 0.177 

O Oj 0.2H 

0 3^ 0.844 

1 a a.S33 

z 4 5.067 

pha- - - 7 4 15.* 

1, or Chomer - 7 S ^ 7-625 


Caph 
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4 

Cab 


16 

12 

3 
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24 

6 

2 
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96 

72 

iS 

6 

3 
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0 

00 

60 
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Attic Measures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to English Winc-mcasure- 


[Cochliarion - 
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*5 


60 
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I4 Mystron 
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60 
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12 
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48 
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12 
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Ligula 


4 

Cyathui 

. - _ - 

6 

>4 

Acctabi 
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la 

3 

2 
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>4 

6 

4 

2 
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48 

12 

8 

4 

2 
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irius 
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72 

48 

24 

12 

6 
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1152 

aS8 
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96 

48 

24 

4 
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Am 

2304 
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96 

48 

8 

2 

46080 

XI 520 

7680 ! 
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1920 

960 
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40 
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0.1 1 7, j 
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0.704 i 

0 

oi 

1.409 

0 

oi 
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0 

I 

5-636 

0 

7 

4 - 94 * 

3 

4 i 

5.33 

7 

1 

1066 

143 

3 
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8 


7a 


Boer and Ale Measure. 

! Gallon 

Firkin 


English Dry or Com Measure. 
[Solid inches 


144 


288 


I576 


18 


36 


72 


IKildcrkin 
Barrel 


8 4 


2^ Hogshead. 


33-6 


iPint 


268.8 


537-6 


21504 

17203* 


16 
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64 
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8 


64 


3 * 


Bushel 

8|Quarter. 


Scripture Measures of Capacity for things dry, reduced 10 English Corn-measure. 

Peck. Gall. Pint, Dec. 


Gachal 

0 0 0.031 

20 

Cab 

0 0 2 i 0.073 

3 ^’ 


Gomor 

0 0 5j^ 1.2II 

120 

6 


Seah 

I 0 I 4.036 
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18 

10 

3 
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90 

50 

>5 
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1 
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30 
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Attic Measures of Capacity tor things dry, reduced to English Corn measure. 

Peck. Gal. Pint. f“c!j|Dec. 

jCochliarion - - - - 000 0.2763^ 


Cyatho! 
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1 

'5 

A 

Oxyb 
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60 

6 

4 
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8 

2 
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12 

3 
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00 
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Roman Measure of Capacity for things dry, reduced to English Com-tneasure. 


Peck. Gal. Pint, Dec. 


Ligula 

1 

- 

- 

0 

Q 


0.0 1 

4 |Cyatbu8 


- 

0 

0 

o.i 

0.04 

6 Acetabulum 


0 

0 

oi 

0.06 

24 64 Hemina 

- 

0 

0 

Oj 

0.24 

48 12 8 a 

Sextarius 

- 

0 

0 

X 

0.48 

384 96 64 16 

8 Semimodius - 


0 

1 

0 

384 

768 19a 128 32 

16 slModius - 

- 

I 

0 

0 

7.68 


Measure is also used to signify the cadence and 
time observed in poetry, dancing, and music, to 
render them regular and agreeable. The different 
measures or metres in poetry are the different man- 
ners of ordering and combining the quantities, or 
the long and short syllables. Thus hexameter, 
pentameter, iambic, sapphic verses, dec. consist of 
different measures. 

In English verses, the measures are extremely 
various and arbitrary, every poet being at liberty to 
introduce any new form that he pleases. The most 
usual are the heroic, generally consisting of five 
long and five short syllables ; and verses of four 
feet ; and of three feet and a cftsura, or single 
syllable. 

The ancients, by variously combining and trans- 
posing their quantities, made a vast variety of dif- 
ftrent measures. Of words, or rather feet of two 
syllables, they formed a spondee, consisting of two 
long syllables ; a pyrrhic, of two short syllables ; a 
trochee, of a long and a short syllable; and an iam- 
bic, of a short and a long syllable. Of their feet 
of three syllables they formed a molossus, consist- 
ing of three long syllables ; a tribrach, of three short 
syllables ; a dactyl, of one long and two short syl- 
lables ; and an anapaest, of two short and one long 
syllable. The Greek poets contrived 124 different 
combinations or measures, under as many different 
names, from feet of two syllables to those of six. 

Measure, in music, the interval or space of 
time which the person who beats time takes be- 
tween the raising and falling of his hand or foot, 
in order to conduct the movement, sometimes 
quicker and sometimes slower, according to the 
kind of music, or the subject that is sung or played. 
The measure is that which regulates the time we 
are to dwell on each note. See Time. The ordi- 
nary or common measure is one second or 60th 
part of a minute, which is nearly the space between 
the beats of the pulse or heart ; the systole, or con- 
traction of the heart, answering to the elevation of 
the hand ; and its diastole, or dilatation, to the let- 
ting it fall. The measure usually ukes up the 
space that a pendulum of two feet and a half long 
employs in making a swing or vibratmn. The mea- 
sure is regulated according to the different quality 
or value of the notes in the piece ; by which the 
time that each note is to take up i.s expressed. The 
semibreve, for instance, holds one rise and one fall ; 
and this is called the measure, or whole measure; 
sometimes the measure-note, or time-note; the mi- 
nim, one rise or one fall ; and the crotchet, half a 
rise or half a fall, there being four crotchets in a 
full measure. 

Measure (Binary or Double), is that wherein 
the rise and fall of the hand are equal. 


Measure (Ternary or Triple), is that wherein 
the fall is double to the rise, or where two minims 
or crotchets are played during a tall, and but one 
in the rise. 

Measure (Universal or Perpetual), is a kind of 
measure unalterable by time or place, to which the 
measures of different ages and nations might be re- 
duced, and by which they may be compared and 
estimated- Such a measure would be very useful, 
if it could be attained ; since, being used at all 
times, and in all places, a great deal of confusion 
and error would be avoided. 

The theories of eminent men on this subject arc 
useful, and deserve attention, as they may suggest im- 
provements of great importance. Huygens pro- 
posed the length of a pendulum that should vibrate 
seconds, to be measured from the point of suspen- 
sion to that of oscillation. The third part of this 
pendulum he termed a horary foot, and such he 
recommended should be the standard by which the 
measure of every foot in Europe might be regulat- 
ed. Admitting his plan to be worthy of adoption, 
and an experiment made, it appears that the Pari.s 
foot would bear a proportion to the horary foot of 
864 to 881, which is demonstrated in this manner; 
the length of three Paris feet is 864 half lines, and 
that of a pendulum vibrating seconds consists of 
881 half lines. The principal objection to this in- 
genious suggestion of Huygen is founded on the 
assumption that the action of gravity is the same 
in all parts of the globe, which is certainly not the 
case ; consequently, instead of its serving univer- 
sally, it would be useful only in those places which 
lie under the same parallel of latitude. Thus, if 
each different latitude had its foot equal to the pro- 
posed third part of the pendulum vibrating seconds 
there, any given latitude must have a different 
length fur the foot. Exclusive of this objection, 
there would be a second proceeding from the dif- 
ficulty attending the exact measurement between 
the centres of motion and oscillation, which is such, 
that it is highly probable no two persona would 
agree in their accounts of the space. 

Many attempts and expedients were suggested 
after the rejection of the above plan, with similar 
want of success. This circumstance did not escape 
the notice of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Ansp Manufactures, and Commerce, the officers of 
which, with a commendable zeal, advertised 1 pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas, or a gold medal, as a 
reward to those who would propose the approved 
means for obtaining invariable standards for 
weights and measures, communicable at all times 
and to all nations." This invitation procured a 
communication from Mr. Hatton, in i 779 » 
which he proposed the application of a moveable 
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point of suspension to one and the same pendu1nm» 
and by this means he intended to accomplish the 
full efiect of two, the difierence in the lengths of 
which was the desired measure. 

The ideas of Mr. Hatton were approved by the 
ingenious Whitehurst, who improved upon them, 
and invented some very curious and eiccUent ma- 
chinery ; besides which, he published, eight years 
after, a work entitled An Attempt towards ob- 
taining invariable Measures of Length, Capacity, 
and Weight, from the Mensuration of Time, &c« 
Mr. Whitehurst thought it convenient and proper 
for attaining this most desirable end, to endeavour 
to obtain a measure of the greatest convenient 
length from two pendulums, the vibrations of 
which are in the ratio ot two to one, and of lengths 
agreeing with the English standard in whole num- 
bers. 

To explain our philosopher’s intentions more 
fully, let us admit the supposition that the length 
of a pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of 
London is 39.2 inches; the length of one vibrating 
42 times in a minute amounts to 80 inches ; by 
the same unerring rule, another vibrating 84 times 
in a minute must be ao inches : the difference re- 
sulting from these data is 60 inches and his pro- 
posed standard measure. Pursuing his experiments 
to the very acme of perfection, he found the varia- 
tion in the length of the two pendulums to be 
59.89a inches, instead of 60, arising from an errof 
in the assumed length of the seconds* pendulum. 

It is generally admitted, that Mr. Whitehurst has 
succeeded in his design, and demonstrated to the 
learned how an invariable standard may at any 
time be found for the same latitude* Besides this 
discovery, the world is indebted to him for the ac- 
curate ascertaining of a fact of very considerable im- 
portance in natural philosophy. A person who 
wrote with ability on this point observes, with re- 
spect to the fact jUdt mentioned, ** The difference 
between the lengths of the rods of two pendulums, 
whose vibrations are known, is a datum from which 
may be derived the true lengths of pendulums, the 
spaces through which heavy bodies fall in a given 
time, with many other particulars relative to the 
doctrine ot gravitation, the figure of the earth,” &c. 
Mr. Whitehurst perceived from this experiment, 
that the length of a seconds* pendulum vibrating in 
a ciroular arc of 3^ 20', is very nearly 39.119; but 
performing the same motion in the arc of a cycloid, 
the result would be 39.236 inches ; consequently, 
weighty substances will descend in the first second 
after they are detached from their support nearly 
16.094 feet, or 16. i-J inch. 

Dr. Young, to whom we acknowledge ourselves 
indebted for masy of the following particulars, has 
given an excellent compressed cable of measures 
and standards, in his recent valuable work, A 
Course of^ Lectures on Natural Philosophy, &c. 
from which we find, that the English yard is said 
to have been derived from the length of the arm of 
Henry I. in the year iioi; that Graham asserts 
the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds ac- 
curately is equal to 39.23 inches ; that Bird’s par- 
liamentary standard is admitted to be of the greatest 
authority, and that it agrees nearly with the scales 
of Shuckburgh and Pretet, made by Troughton. 
The standard of the Royal Society by Graham ex- 
ceeds that of Bird’s in length about loooth part of 
an inch, but it is not quite uniform throughout its 
length. The standard in the Exchequer is about 
.0075 inch shorter than the yard of the Royal So- 
ciety. General Roy used a scale of Sisson, divided 
by Bird, and found it to agree exactly with the 


Tower standard on the Royal Society's scale. Stf 
George Shuckburgh, adopting Troughton’s scales 
for the standard, found the original Tower standaid 
36.004; the yard E. on the Royal Society’s scale by 
Graham 36.0013 inches; the yard Exchequer of 
the same scale 3S-9933 > Boy’s scale 30.0036; 
the Royal Society’s scale by Bird 35.99955 ; Bird’s 
parliamentary standard of 1758, 36.00023. The 
English have employed and adjusted their standards 
at the temperature of 6z° of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, and the French at the freezing point of 
water. The French metre is 39*37 100 English 
inches, and the ten millionth part of the quadrant 
ot the meridian. The same measure contains 
36.9413 French inches, or 3 feet xi a96 lines. 
Hence, says the doctor, the French toise of 72 
inches is equal to 76.736 English inches. One of 
Lalande’s standards measured by Dr. Maskelyne 
was 76.73a, the other 76.736. In latitude 45^, a 
pendulum of the length of a metre would perform 
in a vacuum 86126.5 vibrations in a day. The 
length of the second pendulum is 993827 at Paris. 

The French National Institute of Sciences and 
Arts have turned their attention to this subject, and 
in the month of Nivnse, in the year x8oi, a mem- 
ber read a report from a committee, founded on the 
comparison of the standard metre of the Institute 
with the Engliski foot. And M. Pictet, professor 
of natural philosophy at Geneva, exhibited to the 
class, in the month of Vendemiaire, a collection of 
the most interesting objects, which he had collected 
in England, relating to aits and sciences. One of 
the number was a standard of the English linear 
measure, which was of brass, 49 inches in length, 
and neatly divided by engraved lines into tenths of 
an inch. This standard was made for the exhibitor 
by 'I'roughton, a resident in London, who has de- 
servedly acquired the reputation of dividing instru- 
ments with the utmost accuracy ; which was com- 
pared with another made by the same artist for sir 
George Shuckburgh, when it was ascertained sa- 
tisfactorily, that the variations between them did 
not amount to more than the difference between 
the division.s of each ; in other words, the variation 
was almost imperceptible. Arguing from this cir- 
cumstance, the standard may be considered as iden- 
tical with that described by sir George Shuckburgh 
in the Philo.sophical Transactions for 1798. 

Another excellent instrument, constructed by 
Mr. Troughton, and shewn at the same time by 
M. Pictet, was a comparer, calculated to ascertain 
minute variations between measures. This in- 
strument ** consists of two microscopes, with cross 
wires, placed in a vertical situation, the surface ol 
the scale being horizontal, and ffzed at proper dis- 
tances upon a metallic rod. One of them remains 
stationary at one end of the scale, the other is oc- 
casionally fixed near to the other end ; and its cross 
wires are moveable by means of a screw, describing 
in its revolution i-hundrcdth of an inch, and fur- 
nished with a circular index, dividing each turn 
into 100 parts; so that having two lengths, which 
differ only one-tenth of an inch from each other, 
wc may determine theii difference in xo-thousandths 
of an inch. The wires are placed obliquely with 
respect to the scale, so that the line of division must 
bisert the acute angle which they form, in order to 
coincide with their intersection.” An instrument 
similar to that thus described, and made by Rams- 
den, for measuring the expansion of metals, was 
described by general Roy in the seventy-fifth vol. 
of the Royal Transactions. 

M. Pictet, influenced by a desire of advancing 
science, made an ofiFer to the class of the use of the 
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Standard and the miGiometer for the purpose of de- 
termining the oomparative length of the metre and 
the English foot : the offer was gratefully accepted 
by the Soctety» and Messrs. Legendre, Mechain» 
and Prony, were appointed to assist M. Pictet in 
making the proposed comparison of their standard 
metre of platina and the measure just mentioned. 
The first assembling of this committee was on the 
aist of October, of the same year, at the mansion 
erf M. Lenoir. Upon commencing their operations, 
they found some difficulty arising from the different 
manner in which the measures were defined : the 
French standards were merely cut olT to the length 
of a metre; but the English scale was graduated 
lines ; consequently the length of the former 
could not readily be taken by the microscopes, 
neither could the English scale be measured by 
the usual method adopted for making new standard 
metres, which is accomplished by fixing one ex- 
tremity against a firm support, ** and bringing the 
other into contact with the face of a cock, or slider, 
adjusted so as barely to admit the original standard 
between it and the fixed surface.** 

M. Lenoir endeavoured to remove this unfor- 
tunate impediment, by taking a piece of brass of 
the length of a metre, and reducing the termina- 
tions to a thin edge, which was compared by the 
committee with the standard metre as usual; when 
placed on the English scale the extremities of the 
brass made two parallel lines to those engraved on 
the scale, and thus the apparatus was capable of 
being seen through the microsoo])e : by these means 
the standard metre of platina, and another belong- 
ing to the Institute, made of iron, were compared 
with the English foot; the two measures each 
being equal, at the temperature of melting ice, to 
the ten millionth part of the quadrant of the meri- 
dian. ** At the temperature of 15.3^ of the decimal 
thermometer, or 59.5® of Fahrenheit, the metre of 
platina was equal to 39.3775 English inches, and 
that of iron to 39.3788, measured on M. Pictet’s 
scale.** 

It vras discovered, however, that the manner 
employed produced results not quite satisfactory, 
as an uncertainty occurred through the difficulty of 
placing the cross wires exactly at the extreme of 
the brass plate, where a reflection of light took 
place which precluded a distinct observation whe- 
ther the optical axis of the microscope was decidedly 
a tangent ■ to the surface precisely at the termi- 
nation. M. Prony, a member of the committee, 
suggested another arrangement as a remedy for this 
obstacle, and M. Paul, of Cleneva, who was present, 
carried it into execution: this latter gentleman 
traced a perpendicular line to its length, on a small 
metallic ruler, the end of which he placed against 
a firm resistance, and the cross wires were made to 
agree with the line ; they then interposed the stand- 
ard metre between the end of the piece and the re- 
sisting substance, and the line traced on it, 
which had now obviously advanced the length of 
the metre, was subjected to the other microscope. 
The microscopes thus fixed were transferred to 
the graduated scale : one of them was placed exact- 
ly over one of the divisions, and the micrometer 
screw was turned in order to measure the fraction, 
expressing the distance of the other microscope 
from another division.** 

A second comparison took place on the fl6th 
of October, at the residence of a member of 
the committee ; and after several satisfactory ex- 
periments, it was discovered, that at the temper- 
ateie 1 A. 75^9 or 55 of Fahrenheit, the standard of 
pUtini was 39*378i| and that of iron 39.3795 
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English inches. The different metres being in- 
tended to be equal at the temperature of melting 
ice, the preening experiments may be tried by 
bringing their results to the same temperature. To 
determine this, we have Borda's accurate trials, 
and the report of the committee of weights and 
mrasures on the dilatation of platina, brass, and 
iron, whence it appears, ** that for each degree 
of the decimal thermometer, platina expands 
.00000856 ; iron, 00001156; and brass, 00001783 : 
for Fahrenheit's scale these quantities become 476; 
642, and 990 parts in a hundred millions. From 
these data we find, that, at the freexing point, the 
standard metre of platina was equal to if .38280, 
and that of iron to 39.38265 English inches of 
M. Pictet's scale. The difference is less than the 
500th of a line, or the aoo,oooth pf the whole 
metre.** 

The facts obtained by all the comparisons amount 
to this conclusion, taking each of the measures at 
the temperature of melting ice, the individual 
standard metres are equal to the io,ooo,oooth part 
of the quadrant of the meridian, and to 39.38272 
English inches of M. Pictet’s scale- 

MEASURELESS, a. (fVom measure.) im- 
mense; immeasurable iSkakspeare). 

ME'ASUREMENT. s. ^ (from measure.) 
Mensuration ; act of measuring. 

MEASURER, s. One that measures. 

MEAT. 1. (me/, French.) 1. Flesh to be 
eaten (Bacon). 2. Food in general (Skaks.) 

ME'ATED. a. (from meal.) Fcfl 5 foddered. 

MEAlll, or East Mcath, a county of 
Ireland, in the province of Leinster, l^undeil 
on the north by the counties of Cavan and Mo- 
naghan, on the north-east by Louth, on the 
cast^hy the Irish sea, on the south-east by Dub- 
lin, on the south by Kildare, and on the west 
by West Meath ; thirty miles from north to 
south, and from twenty-five to thirty-five east 
lowest. It contains 147 parishes, about 29,468 
houses, and ] 12,400 souls. The soil of Meath 
is various, but generally rich, and a few coarse 
hills, with very little waste land : the bogs are 
neither numerous nor extensive ; conseq^ueiitly, 
fuel is scarce and dear. Much coarse linen is 
made in tliis county, but its principal sources of 
wealth are derived from the flocKS and herds 
that are fattened, and the abundance of corn 
that is raised on its fruitful plains. Trim^ is 
the county town. Several small bishoprics 
were gradually united into one tee, and receiv- 
ed the name of Meath in the 12th century. 
There is no cathedral, and the episcopal palace 
is at a village calledArdbraccan, near the town 
of Navan. 

Meath (West), a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster ; bounded on the north by 
Cavan, on the north-east and east by East 
Meath, on the south by King’s county, on the 
west by Roscommon, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Shannon, and on the north-west 
by Longford. It is one of the most populous 
and fertile counties in Ireland, contains 62 
parishes, and sends 10 members to parliament. 
Mullenger is the coun^ town. 

MEATUS AUDITORIUS. the external 
passage to the drum of the ear. See Akatomy 
and Ear. 

MEAUX, an ancient town of France, in the 
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rlepaHttiehi of Seine and IVIarnc, v/ith a 
bishop's see. It islar^e and populous ; and the 
inarket'place is a peninsula, coniiguotis to the 
town, which was forncifrly well fortified, and, 
in 1421, sto 6 d a sieg€ of three tnonihs against 
the English. ' It is seated on the Marne,, 10 
miles N.W. of Coloiuiers, and 2 /i N.E. of 
Paris. I-on. 2 . 5M E. Lat. 48. /)8 N. 

MECAN, a large river, which rises in Thi- 
bet, and flowing S.E. through -Laos and Cam- 
bodia, falls by two mouths into the China sea, 
foniiing an island belo^y the city ol CanilxMlia, 
whicliJ|erc gives name to the eastern branch. 

METiENAS, or Mkcoenas { C . C'ilniu*;), 
a celebrated liomhn kniglit, dcseende.’ from the 
kings of Etniria. He has rciiilered himself im- 
mortal by his liberal patronage of learned men 
and of letters ; and to l)i.s prudence and advice 
Augustus ackiion lodged himself indebted for 
tlie security he enjoyed. 1 [is fondness for plea- 
sure removed him (roin the reach of ambition ; 
and he preferred dying, as he was born, a Ro- 
man knight, to alp the honours and <lignities 
wdiich einier the friendship of Angnstiid or his 
own popularity could heap upon him. To the 
interference or Mecjcua.'i, Virgil owed the rctri- 
bniion of his lands: a’ul Horace w’as proud to 
boast that his learned friend had ohtamed his 
forgiveness from the emperor for joining the 
cause of Brutus at the battle of Pliilippi. Me- 
cjenas w\is himself fond of literature ; and, ac- 
cording lo iheitiosi received opinion, he wrote 
a hisior) of animals, a journal of tlie life of Au- 
^!;ustus, a treatise on the different luitnre'i and 
kinds of precious stones, besides the two tra- 
gedies of Octavia and Prometheus, and other 
things, all now lost. He died eii?ht }CMrs before 
('hiist; and on his deaih bcd he |)nrticiilurly 
rfcomnieiuled his poetical friend Horace to the 
care aiul confidence of Angnstu.s. Seneca, who 
lias liberally cnmmeLirled the genius and abili- 
ties of Mecamas, has not withheld his censure 
from Ids dissipation, ind>)lence, and cfl'eniinalc 
luxury. From the |)atri)ii;ige and enenurage- 
ineril which the princes ol licrnic and l\iic 
poetry among the Latins received from the fa- 
v()iirite<pf Augnstus, all patrons of litcniturc 
have ever since been cullcil Mccamaies, Virjrii 
dedicated to him his Georgies, and Horace Ids 
Odes. 

MECCA, an ancient and famous town of 
Arabia Deserta, seated in a barren valley, sur- 
rounded by many little hills, consisting of a 
blackish rock. The buildings arc very inenn, 
and itssup|x>rt is the .'iniuial resort of ])ilgrn)is 
at a ceilain season of the 5 ear; for, at other 
times, the sho |)8 are scarcely open. On the lop 
of one of the hills is a cave, where they pretend 
Mahomet usually retired to perform liis dev^p 
tioiis; and hither, they afiirni, the greatest 
part of the Koran was brought him by the angel 
Gabriel. The town has plenty of water, and 
yet little gardeh-stuft* ; but there are several 
sorts of go^ fruit, as grapes, melons, w’ater- 
mclons, and cucumbers. Numbers of sheep 
are brought hither to be sold to the pilgrims. 
The temple of Mecca has 42 doors, ami iu form 
VOL. Vll, 
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resembles the Royal £Kch.itige fA l!x>ni!on« but 
it is near ten times as large. open in the 

nfiddlc, and the ground covered with gnvel^ 
except in two or three places that lead to th6 
Beat-Al la h through certain doors; and these 
ari paved with short stones. I'here are cloisters 
all round, and in the sides arc cells for those 
that live a monastic life. The Bcat-Allah, in 
the middle of the temple, is u square structure^ 
each side about 20 paces long, and 24 (eel high (. 
covered all over from lop to bottom with a thick 
sort of silk, and the middle embroidered with 
large letters of gold : ttic door is covered with 
fiiher plates, niicl has a curtain before it, thick 
with gold cmbroideiy\ This Beat is the prin- 
cipal object of the pilgrims devotion, and is 
open but two days in the space of six weeks, one 
day for the men, and the next for the women. 
Witliin there are only two w^ooden pillars in the 
middle to support the roof.witha barof iron fast- 
ened thereto, on which hang three or four silver 
lamps : the walls arc marble, and covered with 
silk, unlrsH when the pilgrims enter. About 
12 paces from the Beat is the sepulchre of 
Abiahain, as they pretend ; ami they afliriii 
that he erected the Beat- A Hah. When the 
pilgrims have performed their devotions here, 
tilt y repair to a hill, which, however, is not 
l.ngp enough to contain them all at once, for 
there arc no less tlian 70,000 pilgrims every 
year. M'hcn certain ceremonies are over, they 
receive the tlilc of hmlgicsor saints; and the 
next morning they move to a place about two 
miles fioin Meeca, wheie they say Abraham 
went loofl'er up hi*? son Isaac. Ilere they pitch 
their tents, and then throw seven small stones 
against a little square stone building. This, 
they aflirm, i*? performed in defiance of the 
devil, livery one that purchases a sheep, eat- 
ing some of It themselves, and giving the rest 
to poor people who ailend upon that occasion. 
Mecca 34 miles N K. of .1 iiddn, the seaport of 
Mecca, and S. by E. of Medina. Lon. 40. 
5.'j E. Lat, 21 . 4.0 N. 

MEC’H.AHJiB, .1 town of Arabia Felix, in 
the pnwmcc of Veiiu ii, 7 - miles S. -of Sanaa- 
Lon.44. 15 E. L:it. 14. 7 N. 

M EC HA MCA L, an epithet applied to 
whatever relaies to meehanic*? ; thii.s we say 
mechanieal powers, causes, See. See the ar- 
ticles Fowl k. Cause, fv:c. Tlie mechanical 
philosophy is the same with what is otherwise 
called curpiiscular philo^onliy. Sec CORPUS- 
CULAR. This manner of reasoning, formerly 
, much used in niedieinc is described by Dr. 
Quincy as the result of a thorough acquaintance 
with tne structure of animal bodies: for, con- 
sidering an animal body as a composition out 
of the same matter from which all 01 her bodies 
are formed, and to have all those properties 
w^hich concern a physician's regard, only by 
virtue of its peculiar construction ; it naturally 
leads .n jierson to consider the several parts, ac- 
cording to their fiRures, contexture, and usc^ 
either as wheels, pulleys, wedges, levers, screws, 
cords, canals, strainers, &c.. For which j[)ur- 
puse, continues it is frequently found help- 
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ful U> design in diasraiiisy Whatsoever of that 
kind is under consideration, as is custoinaryjn 
geoaielncal demonstrations. 

Mechanical, in mntheinatic.s, denotes a 
constrncnoii of Home prnhle^m as the rUiplica- 
ture of the cube and (piaclfature of the circle, 
by the assistance of insiruniehfi, in contradis- 
tinction to that which is done in aO accurate 
and geometrical manner. 

Mechanical curve, is a curve; accord- 
ing to Descartes, which cannot ho difincd by 
any algebraic equation j and so stands contra- 
distinguished from algebraic or gcomctricttl 
curves. Lcihiiiiz and others call these me- 
chanical curves transcendental, and dissent 
from Descartes, in excluding them out of geo- 
metry. Leibnitz found a new kind of traii- 
sccnctenul equations, whereby these curves are 
defined : but they do not continue constantly 
the same in all iKiints of the curve, as algebraic 
ones do. Sec tne article Transcendental. 

KIKCHANK'S, that branch of practical 
mathematics whicli considers motion and mov- 
irtg powers, their nature and laws, with theit 
eflects in machines. 

The term mechanics is equuHv applied to the 
doctrine of the equilibrium of powers, more 
properly called statics ; and to that science 
which treats rf the generation and coinmiinU 
cation of motion, which constitutes dynamics, 
or mechanics strictly so called. See Statics, 
Power, Motion, Dynamics, &:c. 

The knowledge of mechanics is one of those 
things, says Mr. Mac Lnnrin, that serve to dis- 
tinguish civilized nations from barbarians. It 
is by this science that the utmost improvement 
is made of every povver and force in nature; 
and the motions of the elements, water, air, 
imd lire, are made sahservient to tli'e various 
purposes of life ; for however, weak the force of 
man appears to he, when unassisted hy this art ; 
yet, witn hs aid, there is hardly any thing above 
nis reach. It is distinguished by sir I.^aac 
Newton into practical and rational iiieclianics; 
the former of which treats of the mechanical 
powers, viz. the lever, halaiice, axis and wheel, 
pulley, wedge, screw, and inclined plane. 

Rational mechanics cum prebends the whole 
theory of motion, shews when the powers or 
forces are given how to determine the motions 
that are produced by them; and conversely 
when the phaCnomenn of tlie motions aregiven, 
how to trace the powers or forces from which 
th^ ari>e. 

The Greeks, from whom we have borrowed 
the term, gave it a much more limited meaning; 
confining it to those motions which are pro- 
duced hv the intervention of machines. Even 
many of the naturalists of the present day liinil 
' the term to those motions which are the imme- 
diate consequences of impulse, and which are 
cases of sensible motion. Thus the chemist 
' says, that printers ink is a mechanical fluid, 
* but that inK for 'writing is a chemical fluid. 
•We make no objection to the distinction, be- 
' cause chemistry is really a vast body of real and 
iuiportaut science, although we have, as yet, 
bectt able to class only very complicated phe- 


nomena, and are far from ilte knowlerf^ of ffk 
eldments. This distinction made by tne che- 
mists is very clear, and veiy proper to be kept iit 
view ; but we should be at n loss for a tefm to 
expri'HS the analogy which is perceivable be- 
tween these sensible motions and the hi<lden 
morions which obtain cyeu in the chemical 
phenomena, UOlebS we give mechanism a still 
greater extension than the effects of perciisbioii 
or impulsion. 

Mechanics, in the ancient sense of the word, 
Considers only the eneq§y of organa, machines'. 
The authors who have treated tlw su|M|ct s}s* 
temaiically iiaVe obsened, that all machines 
derive their ellicacy from a few simple forms 
and dispositions, which may be given to that 
piece of matter called the tooi, ’o^yavuii, or 
machine, which is interposed between the 
workman or natural agent, aOd dte task to be 
peVfbrmcd, which is always something to he 
moved, in opposition to resisting pressures. To 
those simple forms (hey haM* given the name 
of mechanical powers, simple powers, siinpie 
machines. 

The machine is interposed for varioua 
reasons. 

1. Ill order Co enable a natural power, hav- 
ing a certain determinate intensity, w’hich can- 
not be increased, to lialance or overcome an- 
other natural power, acting with a greater in- 
lertshy. For this purpose, a piece of solid mat- 
ter is’ interposal I, connecicd in such a manner 
with firm supports, that' the pressure exerted on 
the impelled point by the power occasions the 
excitement of a pressure at the working point, 
which is equal or superior to the restistanct, 
arising from the work, to the motion of that 
point. Thus, if a rod three feet long he sup- 
ported at otic foot from the end to which the 
resistance of twp pnifnds is applied, and if a 
pressure of one pound be ajqdicd to the oilier 
end of the rod, perpendicular to its length, the 
cohesive forces which connect the particles of 
the rod will all be excited, in certain propor- 
tions,, according to their situation, and ilic sup- 
ported point will he made to press on its siq)- 
port as much as three pounds would press on 
It ; and a pressure in the opposite direction will 
be excited ut the working jmint, equal to llie 
pressure of two pounds. The resistance will 
therefore he balanced, and it will be overcome 
by increasing the natural power acting on the 
Jong division of the roil. This is called a lever. 
Toothed wheels and pinions are a perpciiinl 
succession of levers in one machine or me- 
chanical powerr 

Many of the instruments in common use 
arc levers of one of the three kinds ; thus, pin- 
cers, sheers, forceps, snuffers, and such like, 
are compounded of two levers of the first kind ; 
for the joint about which they move is the ful- 
crum, or cchtre of motion ; the power \s applied 
to the haudles, to press them together ; and the 
weight is the body which they pinch or cut. 
The cutting knives used by druggists, patten- 
makers, bldck-makcrs, ana some other trades, 
are levers of the 2d kind : for the knife is fixed 
by a ring at one eud^ which makes the fulcitimj 
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6t fiked point ; the other end is moved by the 
hand, or power ; and the body to be cut, or the 
resistance to be overcome, is the weight. Doors 
Are levers of the 2d kind ; the hinges being the 
centre of motion ; the hand applied to the 
lock is the power ; while the door or weight 
lies between them. A pair of bellows consists of 
two levers of the 2d kind > the centre of motion 
is where the ends of the boards are fixed near 
the pipe ; the power is applied at the handles ; 
and the air pressed out from between the lioards, 
hy it-« resistance, acts against the middle of 
the boards like a weight. The oars of a boat 
arc levers of the 2d kind : the fixed |)aint is the 
i hidde of the oar in the water ; the power is the 
hand acting at the other end; and the weight 
to be moved is the boat. And the same of the 
rudder of a vessel. Spring slieers and tongs are 
levers of the 3d kind ; where the centre of the 
motion is at the bow-spring ut one end ; the 
weight or resistance is acted on hy the other end ; 
and the hand or posver is applied between the 
ends. A ladder reared hy a nran against a wail, 
is a (ever of the Tid kind : and so are also almost 
all the hones and innscles of animals. 

In all levers, the etfert of any power or 
weight, is Iwnli proporiioiul to that power or 
weight, and also to its distance from the centre 
of motion. And hence it is that, in raising 
great weighf^ by a lever, we choose the longest 
levers ; and also rest it upon a point as far from 
the hand or power, and as near to the weight, 
as |)nssil)1c. llciice also there v^ ill he an eqni- 
fihriniii between the power and weiglit, when 
those two products are equal, viz. the power 
inuliiplicd hy its distance, equal to the weight 
multiplied hy its distance; when, 'also, the 
weight and power are to each other reciproc^nlly 
as their distances fKiin the prop or fixed [Kiint. 

2. The natural power niav act with a certain 
velocity wliich cannot bechanced, and the work 
requires to he perfornied with a greater velo- 
city. A machine is interposed, moveable round 
a iixed support, and the distances of the im|M;U 
Icd and working points are tiken in the propor- 
tion of the two velocities, 'l^hen are we certain, 
that when the power acts with its natural ve- 
locity, the working point is moving with the 
velocity we desire. 

.3. The [Kiwer may act only in one unchange- 
able direction, and the resistance iimst he over- 
come in another direction. As when a quan- 
tity of coals must be brought from the bottom 
of a pit, and we have no power at coininand 
but the weight of a quantity of wat-T. We let 
the water null down one end of a lever, either 
immediately of by a rope, and wc hang the coals 
on the other end, while the middle point is 
firmly supported. This lever may be made per- 
petual, by wrapping the ropes round a cylinder 
which turns rounn an axis firmly supfiorted. 
This is a fixed pulley. We can set unequal 
powers in opposition, by limping each rope 
round a different cylinder,,having the same axis. 
This is a windlass or gin. All these forms de- 
rive their energy from the le\’er^ virtually con- 
tained in tl^em. 

Thasj in the axis^in-petitrochio, the centre 
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of the axis, or wheel, is the fixed point; the 
radius of the wheel is the distance of the power 
acting at ihcdrcumrcrcncc,of the wheel, from, 
that point ; and the radius of the axle is the 
distance of the weight from the same point. 
Hcncc the efiect of the power, independent of 
its own natural intensity, is as the radius of the 
wheel ; and the effect of the weight is as the 
radius of the akle ; so that the two will be in 
eouilibrio, when the two products are equal, 
which are made by multiplying each of these, 
the weight and i^wer, by the radius, or du* 
tance at whicli it aets ; and then also, the 
weight and power are reciprocally proportLonal 
to those radii. 

In practice, the thickness of the rope, that 
winds upon tlie axle, and to which the weight 
is fastened, is to be considered : which isdone* 
by adding half its thickness to the radius of the 
axis, for its distance from the fixed point, wheii 
there is only one fold of rope upon the axle } 
or as many times the thickness as there are folds, 
wantii^ only one half when there are several 
folds, or the rope, one over another : which ia 
the reason that more power must he applied 
when the axis is thus thickened ; as often nap* 
|icns in drawing water from a deep and narrow 
well, over %vhich a long axle cannot be placed. 

If the rope to which the |)ower is fastened 
be successively applied to difierent wheels, 
whose diameters are larger and larger ; the axis 
will be turned with still more and more ease, 
unless the intensity of the power be diminished 
in the same proportion ; and if so, the axis 
will always be drawn with the same strengtli 
by a power continually diiiiinishing. This is 
practiced in spring clocks and watches ; where 
the spiral spiing, which is strongest in its ac- 
tion when first wound up, draws the fuzee, or 
continued axis-in-])eritrochio, first hythe smaller 
wheels, and as it unbends and becomes weak, 
draws at the larger wheels, in such manner 
that the watch work is always carried round 
with the same force. 

Any of the three purposes above-mentioned 
may U* gained by the interposition of a solid 
body in another way. Instead of being sup- 
ported ill one |X)int, round which it is moveable. 

It may be supported by a solid path, along 
which it is impelled, and by its shape it tlirusts 
the resisting body out of its way. l^iis is the 
case with the wedge when it is employed to 
force np a swagging joist, or press things 
strongly together' If ibis wedge be wrapped or 
formed round an axis, it becomes a screw or 
a s|)ira1 wiper. This is also the opwatioiy of die 
liatance wheel of ahorizonul or cylinder watch. 
The oblique face of the tooth is a 
which thrusts the edge of the cylinder out ofita 
way. The pallet of A clock or watch U also a 
wedi^e, acted on in the opposite direction. 

These are the difierent forms in which a 
solid body is interposed as a mechanic power. 
All arc reducible to the lever and the wedge. 

in the screw, and the wedge, the power has 
to overcome both the weight, and also a veiy 
great friction in those machines ; such iiideeit 
AS amounu sometimes to as much as the wefghf 
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to l)e raised, or more. But then this friction 
IS of use in retaining the weight and machine 
ill its place, even after the power is taken off. 

There arc other mechanic powers besides 
those now inentionetl. 'I'he carmen have a 
way of lowering a cask of liquor into a cellar, 
by passing a rope under ii, making the end fast 
to some stake close to the ground, ami bringing 
the other end of ihc rope round the cask, and 
thus letting it slip down in the hrght of the 
rope. In this process tliey feel hut half of its 
iveight, the other half being supported by the 
end of the rope that is fastened to the stake. 
This is calleu a parbuckle by the seamen. A 
banging pulley is quite thesa'inc with this more 
artless method. The weight hangs by the axis 
of the pulley, and each halfof ilieTianging rope 
carries halfof the weight, and the person vyho 
nils one of them upward.s acts only against 
alf of the weight, the other being carried by 
the hook to which the standing rope is fastened. 
This mechanical power does uot (as is com- 
monly imagined) derive its eflicacy from the 
pulley's turning round an axis. If it were made 
fast, or if the tackle rope merely passed through 
a loop of the rope which canies the weight, it 
would still require only half of the weight act- 
ing oh the running rope to balance it. The 
use of the motion round an axis is merely to 
avoid a very groat friction. When the two 
hanging parts of the rope are not parallel, but 
inclined in any angle, the force ncceh.'»ary for 
balancing the weight is to the weight as the 
side is to the diagonal of ihc parallelogram form- 
ed by the directions of the three ro|'ic>. V'arignon 
calls this the funicular machine or power. Our 
sailors call it the swigg. 

VVe may employ the quvqua versnm pressure 
of fluidity with great cfl'ect as a mechanic power. 
Thus, in the hydrostatic iiellows described by 
Gravesande, § and by Desaguiers, the 

weight of a few ounces of water is made to 
raise several hundred pumuls. In like manner, 
Dr, Wallis of Oxford, by blowing With a pipe 
into a liladder, raised tU pounds lying on it. 
Otto Guericke of Mngdebnrgh made a child 
balance, and even overcome, the pull exerted 
by the em))eror's six coach hoise.s, by merely 
sucking the air from bilow a piston. Air. 
Bramah, ironmonger in I'iccndilly, London, 
has lately obtained a patent for a machine act- 
ing on this principle as a press. A piston of 
one-fourth of an inch in diameter forces water 
into a cylinder of 12 inches diameter, and by 
this intervention raises the piston of the cylin- 
der. A boy, acting with the fourth part of his 
strength on the small piston by means of a lever, 
raises 42 tons, or ()4,080 libs, pressing on the 
great piston. It is very surprising, tWt this 
Application of the qttaqua versum pressure of 
fluids has been overlooked for more than a cen- 
tnry, although the princ’ple has been incnl- 
caied and lectured on by every itinerant teacher, 
and illtistrated by the abnve-mcntbncd experi- 
iiicnts of GraVesandc ami Wallb. 

Some of the principles of statics were estab- 
lished by Afchimcdes, in his treatise on the 
Ceblit of Gravity of Plane Figures : besides 


which, little more upon mechanist il to be 
found in the writings of the ancients, except 
what is contained in the 8tli book of Pappus's 
Mathematical Collections, concerning the five 
mechanical imwcrs. Galileo laid the best foun- 
dation of mechanics, when he investigated the 
descent of heavy bodies ; and since his time, by 
the assistance of the new methods of coinputa- 
lion, a great progress has been made, c-spcci- 
ally by Newton, in his Priiicipia, which is a 
general treatise on Halmnal and Physical Me- 
chanics, ill its largest extent. Other writers 
on this sck'iir,*, or some branch of it, are,- 
Guido IJbaldiis, in his Liber Mechanicorum 
Torricelli, Libri de Motu Graviuin natnra- 
liter Descendcntuini et Prqjectoruni ; Balianus, 
Tractatus de Motu naturali Gravium ; Huy- 
gens, Horologium Oscillatoriiim, and Tractatus 
dc Motu (yorporiiin ex Pe rcussione ; Leibnitz, 
Besistentia Solidonim in Acta Eruditor, an. 
I(i84; Guldimis, De Centro (iravitatis; Wal- 
lis, Tractatus cle Mechaiiica; Variaiion, Prqjet 
d'uiie Noiivelle r*.Iechaiiu]ue, and his papers 
in the Memoir, Acad. an. 1/02; Porelli, 
Tractatus Dc Vi Percussionis, De Moiionibui* 
Naturallbus a Gravitate pcndentibiis, and Dc 
Motu Animaliuin *, Dc Cludes, trenlhe on 
Motion ; Pardies, Discourse of Loral Motion ; 
Parent, L'lements of Mechanics and PliyMCs ; 
Casatus, Mcchanica; Owgliired, Mecli.inical 
Institutions; Rohaiilt, Tractatus dc Mechaiii- 
ca; Laiiiv, Mcchaniqiic; Keill, Introduction 
to true Philosophy; Dela Hire, Mechanique ; 
Alariotle, Traite dii Choc dcs Corps ; Ditton, 
Laws of Motion ; Herman, Phoronomia : 
Gravesande, Physics; Euler, Tractatus dc .Mo- 
tu; Alusselienbroek, Physics ; Eossu, Me- 
clianiqiic ; Dcsaguliers, Alcelianics ; Kowiiing, 
Natural Philosophy; Emer'^on, Mechanics; 
Parkinson, Mechanics; La Grange, Alechan- 
ique Aiialvtiquc; Niclio’son, Inlroduclion to 
Natural Philosophy ; Paifiohl, Inbliliilcsof Na- 
tural Philosophy ; Wood, AIcchaiiKs; Atwood, 
on Motion; (iregory. Mechanics inTlieory and 
Practice; FranecarJ MecaiiM|ne ; Prony, Ar- 
chitecture Hvdrauliqiie, and Mceaniqiie Aiia- 
liliqiie; and lastly, a very neat Introduction to 
the I'licory of Mechanics, just published by 
Mr. Marat ol Boston. As to the description 
of machines, see Straila, /eisingius, Besson, 
Augustine dc Raniellis, Bocller, Lecmold, Suir- 
niy, Perrault, Li in berg, Emerson, Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Prony, Bailey, Brewster, 
Gregory, Transactions, Society of Arts, Re- 
pertory of Arts, to, 

MPXHA'NICALLY. ad (from mechatiic.^ 
According to the laws of mechanism iRa:/), 
MECIIA'N K-ALNESS. s. (froni mechan^ 
fc.) 1. Agreeableuess to the laws of uiechun- 
ism. 2. Meanness. 

MECHANrCIAN. s, {methanicient Fr.) 
A man^professuig or stutlying the construction 
of machines 

MECHANISM, s. {mtehumsmet French.) 

1. Action according to meehaiiick laws {Arb.)- 

2. Conctructkiii of parts depending on each 
.other in aiw complicated fabnek. 

MECKLENBURG, a country of Germany, 
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in die circle of Lower Saxony; bounded on the 
N. by the Baltic, on. the £. by Potnernnin. on 
the hy Brandenburg, and on the W. by Hol- 
stein and Lunenburg. It extends 1.35 miles in 
length, and gO where broadest, and almnnds in 
-com, pastures, and game. This country was, 
for many centuries, under the government of 
one prince: but on the death of' the sovereign 
in it was divided between his two sons*; 

the eldest retaining the duchy of Mecklenburg 
and Schwerin, whieh is consiricruhly the largest 
ahare, and the younger obtained the duchy of 
Mecklenburg StrclilK. Schwrrin is the capital 
of the former, and New Strelitz of llie latter. 

MECKLEV, a province of Asia, bounded 
on the N. by Assam, on the E. by China, on 
the W. by Bengal, and on the S. by Uoshaan 
and Burmah, to which last it is subject. 

MECUILIN, a city of the Austrian Nether- 
lands, capital of a district of the same iiitmc, 
will I an archbishop's see. It consists oi’ several 
tmul) islands made by artificial canals, over 
which arc a great many bridges; and its ca- 
thedral is a superb structure, with a very high 
filee))le. Here is a great fouiidery for orcfuaiicc 
of ail kinds ; and it is famous for fine lace, and 
a sort of beer, which is soul into the ncigbonr- 
ing provinces. The torriiorj' of this town is a 
lordsiiip, which x^omprehciuls two small dh>- 
tiicts conuiining nine towns of little consc- 
niicnce, and some villages. It submitted to 
inc duke of Marlborough in I70(i, and was 
taken by the b'rencli in 174f), but restored in 
1748. Jn l.7g-^ the Frencli a?ain took it, 
evacuated it the next year, and re-entered it in 
ng4. It is seated ou the Dender, iO miles 
N.E. of Brussels, and 1.5 S.E. of Antwerp. 
Lon. 4. .34 E. Lat# 1. 1? N. 

MEt'HOACJlAN, a province of Xcwv 
Spain, in the audience of Mexico ; hounded on 
the N.VV. hy New Bij^cay, on the N.li, by 
Painuco, on the 1\. by Mexivo Ihopvr, on the 
S. hy the Paeifie ocean, and on the W. by New 
Ciulicia, It is miles in circumference, and 
is very rich, abounding in all the necessaries of 
life. It has also mines of silver and Copper, 
great plenty of cocon-iiuts, and much silk. 

Mechoachan, or Valladolid, a con- 
sidcrahle town of New Spain, capital of the 

f rovinceof Mechoachan, with a bishop’s see, 
t is seated near a great lake, I lU miles W. of 
Mexico. Lon. lO'J. '.-rt W. Lat. tM). .o N. 

Mechoachav, in the materia medica, the 
root of an Anu ricun species of convolvulus. See 
(’on’ VOLVULUS. 

Mb.v ONIU.VJ, Mfxurvigy, ffOm fJi-VWtv, pOppifp 
in pharmacy, is the juice of the poppy, drawn 
by incision, and dried. 

Meconium diflers from opium, in that this 
first ouses out spontaneously, after an incision 
made in the heads of (he poppies, whereas the 
other is drawn by violence, both from the 
heads and leaves, and even from the whole 
plant, bruised ood pressed together. Meconium 
lias all the virtues of foreign optum, but in a 
}ower degree. 

Adfcovipii is alsp a blac)t thicb excrexiient. 
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gatlievcd lu tl^ intestines of a child during thft 
time of gestation. 

In coUmr and cousistenpe it resembles pulp 
of cassia. Ills also thought to resemble me* 
conium, or juice of poppy ; whence it takes iu 
name. See Infancy and Midwifery* 
MECHAN, a jiroviucc of Persia, bounded 
on the N. ‘by Segestan and Canilabar, on the 
H. by Hindoostan, on the S. by the Indian 
ocean, and on the \V. by Kerman. The south.* 
ern part is dry, and little more than a desert ; 
the northern is less so ; hut animals are rare, 
and the soil far from fen lie. 

^lECRlNllOS, a town of Portugal, iiiTra 
los Montes, I.O miles N.N.E. of Torre de 
Moncovc, and 'J4 .S.E. of Miraiulcla. Ixin. (i. 
a VV. Lut. 41. 8 N. 

MEDAL, a piece of metal in form of a coin, 
Aiicli as was cither current money among the an- 
cients, ur stiuek nu any particular occasion, in 
order to preset ve tn posterity the portrait of sonie 
great person, ur the memory of some illustrious 
aetion. Sealiger derives the word modal from the 
Arabic meZ/m/m; a sort of coin with a human head 
upon it. But tiio opinion of Vossius is generally 
received ; viz. tiiat it comes from mrtnllum, metal; 
of which substance medals arc commonly made. 

L Vtilityqf MedaU in FJhfoty^ and various other 
Sciences, 

There are few studies of more importance to his- 
toiy than that of medals; the sole evidence we 
can hu^c of the veracity of an historian being only 
such collateral documents n< are evident to every 
body, and cannot be falsi Tu^d. In modern limes, 
these art* found in public inemoii's, instructions to 
ambassadors, and state papers of various kinds. 
Such iiiemorials, however, are subject to various 
accidents, and besides eumtiiordy remain in the 
rouiiti U’S where they are first published, aud cannot 
tlioreforc give to the world at large that peifcct aud 
entire satisfaction which ought to be derived from 
genuine history; so that more durable and widely 
<lilVuM*d iiioiiuuicnts arc still to be wished for. 
Such are public buddings, inseriptioiis, and sta- 
tues; but tlu-’Ne, exeopliiig a few instances of the 
two last, aiv always couGiicd to particular couii* 
tries; so tiiat medals alone remain as infallible do- 
cuments of truth, capable of being diffused over 
nil cmintiics lu the world, and of remaining 
Uirouirb the latest ages. 

The study of the Girck coins does not show the 
dates of events, though it illustrate^ the chronology 
of reigns. 'I’his defect, however, is abundantly 
supplied by those of Rome, which commonly mark 
the date of the prince’s consulship, the year of his 
trlbmiieiHii power; giving also, upon the reverse, 
the i-eprcsciitotiun or poetical symbol of soma 
graiiil event 

Mrnlals uffonl tlie most authentic documents of 
the Roman history, in particular, that could have 
been invented by man. The bistor'ics of Nerva 
and Trajan are much better elucidated by medals 
thaii by authors; for the history cif Suetonius 
ends with Domitian, and the Historic AugiisUa 
Scriptures begins with Adrian : so that the reigns 
of the two emperors just mentioned are almost un- 
known ; and Mr. Pinkerton is surprised that nono 
of tlic learned have attempted to supply the defect. 
— Capitolinus (says he), in his life of Maximinus 
junior, is quite ywtzifid to know if Moiimus and 
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Yapi«|iQ» were two emperofi, or two names for 
the same. Hail he happened on any of those eoino 
which bear M. Ct. PofiEKus Maximus Auo* he 
would have seen at once that Maximus was only 
another name for Pupienus.** 

Medals are useful in other sciences besides bisr 
tory . 1 n geography , we find the situation of towns 

determined by their vicinity in somv noted river, 
snounUin. Iccr Thus, MArrfUTAN sinYAOY 
shows that Magnesia was sitnatc'd tiiidiT Mount 
SipyluR. In like manner, it is shown from a medal, 
that Ephesus stood on the river Cnystcr ^ and there 
is extant a medal, bearing an iiiscription, which 
signifies Alexandria on the Scamander, a name 
given to Troy by Alexander the Great. The re- 
verse has upon it the famous Apollo Siiiinthcus of 
Homer. In natural history, also, medals are 
tiseful chiefly from the coins struck on the celc^ 
bration of the secular games, in which the figures 
of various animals are preserved ; and thus it may 
very often be determined whether any animal be 
Itnown to the ancients or not. On many of the 
Greek medals are several unconiuion plnuis and 
animals. Thus, on most of the medals of Cyrene 
is the figur*' of the celebrated Sylpbinin; and on 
those of Tyre, th( shell- fish from which the famous 
Tyi'ian purple was procured. By inea'is of medals, 
also, the exact delineations of many noble edifices 
are preserved, though not even a vrstige of their 
vuins be now existing ; so that the uses of them to 
the architect are very considerable. To the con- 
noisseur they are absuiutcly necessary ; because 
by them alone he is enabled to ascribe ancient 
busts and st^ttucs to their proper persons, with 
multitudes of otiicr points of knowledge which 
cannot be otherwise determined. The elucida- 
tions of obscure pissagt-s in ancient authors by 
in^'ans of medals arc so numerous and well known, 
that it is needies.s to insist upon them. 

Mr. Addi«on has treated the connection betwixt 
medals and poetry at cotisiderahlc length ; but 
^r. Pinkerton finds fault with him for picferring 
the Latin to the Greek ports. Hr obsenes, aUo, 
that the knowledge of Greek medals is most neees- 
aary for a sculptor, and perhaps ah architect; hut 
^u accjuaintnnce with Latin ones is preferable for 
a pQ^t, or prihaps a painter. The reason of this 
jrlificraijpc is, thgt the former generally htive on the 
obverse thg hpad of some king, god, or goddess, of 
gxquisite relief and workmanship ; but the reverse 
geldom afioffda much fancy of symbol in the caily 
Creek coins ; and in the imperial Gieek coin.s, is 
jcliiefly impressed with the temples pf their deities. 
To a person of poetical imugi nation, however, the 
Honiaii coiiig aflTord the greatest eptertaiiiinent, 
froin jtbjB fine personifications and Hypibols to he 
found jon tl;eir reverses ; of whiiL'li our aptbur gives 
many instances, ^ 

Aithe reverses pf medj^Is arc so useful for know- 
ledge cif personification, symbols of countries and 
pctioiis, and the li|te, so the portraits to be seen on 
old coins are no less imimrtant to a painter; the 
}iigh merit of a great number of them, in every cha- 
justly iptitling them to bg regarded as the 
b^t gtudies in the wprlci. ^ot to mentjop, that, 
to ai) historic iiajiitcf, the science of gpeient mpduls 
is absolptejy necessaryp that he ipay delineate his 
pereoiiages with fhe features they really harp while 
in existence. This can only be attained {n this 
> wav, or from statues and busts; any one of which 
wilt eoat aa much as hundreds of medals; and in- 
deed a collection of such is only attainable by 
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The same things which render tlie study of medafi 
important to a painter, do still more so to a sculp- 
tor; and in this particular, the study of the Greek 
coins is remarkably useful. The skill ot' the Greeks 
ill the art of sculpture has always been admired 
throughout the world : and on their coins the heads 
of several deities are represented in the most ex- 
quisite oko-re/ist'o. Onr author therefore thinks it 
strange, that the Grecian coins should havehithci to 
iMfrn so little attended to by men of learning and 
taste. Tht^y (fifty have been looked opon, he sup- 
poses, ns belonging only to the province of the 
antiquary ; but he assure.*) us, that the Gieek 
medals will nlTord satisfaction to tlio persons wim 
value them only as pieces of workmanship, lii 
most respects, they greatly excel those of Rome 
even in its best times; which our author suppusew 
to have been fiom the days of Augustus to Adrian. 
** In the dayh of Adrian, in particular (8oy.s he), 
the Rornot) mint seems to have been the very seat 
of art and genius; witness the vast iiiiinber of 
exquisite personifications, eugfaveii w'rth equal 
Workmanship, which swarm on the medals of that 
prince. Yet from his time down to Posihiunus, 
coins of arlmiruble workmanship are to he found- 
Tlio&e of the Faustinas .ind Liieilla deserve parti- 
cular nu^ntion. There is one, and not an uncom- 
mon one, of the latter in great brass, which yields 
to norhing of the kind. The reverse is a Venu!» 
uitb the name around her- The portrait of the 
obverse seems to spring from the field of thc coin ; 
it looks and breatlus, nay talks, if you trust your 
eyes. The coins of 'I'avstis arc extremely reniaik- 
ablp for a kind of perspective in the figures, as 
Frui'lirh observes. On others are found tiiuinpiml 
aichrs, tt‘iii)>li*>, (oiiiitainfi, aqnediu'ts, auipiiithc- 
atres, cirri, hippodromes, palaces, busilieas, co- 
lumns and obelisks, baths, sea purt<, jdiaioses, 
and the like. Tbe-^e furnish much pleasure an(l 
instruction to the architect, and serve; to form his 
taste to the aii(‘ietit iiiaiinc'i*; that manner which 
unites perfect simplicity with sublimity and grace; 
that iiiaiiiicr which every age adiuircs, in propor- 
tion as it lias gtnius to imitate." 

IJ. Hinlory ef Mttiuls, 

The study of nirdaks is nut of very ancient dote; 
none of the classic vvhtcrs give any account 
collections wf them; though indeed many little 
partieidars arc passed without notice by them. In 
the times of the Greeks, u collection of such coins 
as then existed must, have been but little regarded, 
as cniisistiiig only of those btnick hy the uiimer- 
oiis little states which at that time used the Greek 
rharacters and language. Hence they would have 
had on air of domestic coinage, and no attention 
would have been paid to them, however exquisite 
their workmanship might have been. 'J'lie little 
intercourse at that time carried on betwixt the 
difierent provinces also, greatly impeded any com- 
munication of knowledge to those who wrote his^ 
tories; so thot it is no vvouder to find any small 
cul lections that might then have existed altogether 
unnoticed by them. 

Almost aa soon as any communication was 
opened between the Greeks and Romans, the lat- 
ter treated jthe arts of the Greeks with all due re- 
spect and applause. Their coins were imitated by 
the Romans, and preserved iq^ cabinets by the 
senators among their choicest treasures. Suetonius 
informs us,* that on solemn occasions Augustus 
was accustomed to present his friends with medal's 
of foreign states and f rinceS| along with other 
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luabte tettimonios of his friendship. In a more 
advanced period of tlie Homan empire, however, 
iiitlividuuls would undoubtedly form collections of 
coins peculiar to their own state; for Dr. Stukcly, 
in Ills Medallic Hii^lory of Carausius, informs ns, 
that a coiupletc 8n,ics of silver coins was lately 
found in Britain, containing nd the emperors down 
to Carausius inclu>>iveiy. From Bauduri we also 
knuw^ Uiat cewtain Greek coins were specially 
preserved by the Romans; and it appears from 
their code, that ancient gold and silver coins were 
made use of instead of gems; to wliich distinction 
those of Sicily were particularly iiititled. Fmiii 
the decline of the Roman empire till towards tlie 
end of the .'ith century, almost all braiiciics of li- 
tcr.'iuirc were involved in darkmss, and the me- 
rlullic science among the rest. While the Christ- 
ian dominion of Constantinople lasted, indeed al- 
most all the arc*, and sciences may be said to 
liav« been kqpt within its own hoiindurics; though 
the Arabs and eastern nations had some arts and 
sciciifcs of their own : but after the destruction of 
the ini|>erial city by the Turks, tlie On-eks wcie 
once more compelled to become fathers to the 
Kiiropeuii science. Even befuse this tune, indeed, 
some vestiges of a trevwal of literatuie had ap- 
peared ill Italy j.'^apd so intimate and iieoc!>sary a 
connection (says Mr. Pinkerton) has now the 
study of medals with that of ancient erudition, 
that, on tlie earliest appearance of a revival of the 
latter, the former was uLiu <lisclosed.'’ 

The first among tiie moderns who heican to 
study the medallic scienec was Petrarch. Being 
desired by the emperor Charles .IV. Jto compose a 
book containing the. lives ot ^^uiincnt men, and to 
jilucc him in the list, he cephed, that, he would do 
so whenever the eioperpr'ji life anvl conduct dc- 
sciTefl it. In copscqyence of this conveisgliou he 
afterwards sent the emperor a collection of gold 
an<l silver coins liearing the rcspnisrntations of 
eminent men, with an address suitable tQ his 
former declaration. A collection of coins was 
made in the next age by Alphoii^o king uf Ar- 
ragon; hut though this tnonurrli cuUeoted all that 
could be found throughout Italy, we know that 
there copid not .liave b'HUi very many., as the 
whole were contained in an ivory cabinet, and 
carried always about with him. A very eoii\ider- 
ahle collection wa.s made by Anthony^Cardioul St. 
Mark, nephew to Eugene IV. who ascended the 
pontifical chair in 1431 ; and soon .alter the grand 
inuseuin at Florence was begun by ('o^mu de 
Meilici, where p collection of ancient coins and 
tinululs hud a plaqr* gmon!? Uthcr ciiiiositivs. Cor- 
vinns king of Hungary olmut Ibc .same time form- 
ed a iiohh; collection of coins .‘iloiig with ancient 
inaniisciipts ptid other valuable relics of an- 
tiquity. 

Mr. Pinkertop considers j^gnolo Puliziann, more 
cotnmonly known by the name pf Aiigeliis Poli- 
tianuK, as the first writer who adduced medals as 
vouchers of pneient orthography and customs. He 
cites diiSbrciit coins uf the ^jledicean collection iii 
hih Miscellanea written pboiit the year 1490. By 
means uf a cabinet of medals collected by Maxi- 
milian I. emperor of Germany, JiMiincs lluttichius 
was enabled to publish a book uf the lives of the 
emperors, enriched with their portraits, delineated 
from ancient coins. It is generally supposed that 
this book, which^ppeared in 1395, was the first 
work of the kind^ but Labbe^ in his Bibliotheca 
Nummaria, mentions another named llluetrium 
Imagines, by one Andreas Fulvius, printed in 1517, 
l^which most of the portraits seem to be from 


medals. About tlie year 15)9 also, Guilloumo 
Bude, a Fienrh author, had written his treatisd 
De Ass'*, though it was not printed till ropny 
years afterwards. M. Grollier, treasurer of Hid 
PrLMich armies in Italy, during part of the 16th 
century, had a grc.it collection of coins of differeoi 
kinds uf metals. After his death, his brass niedals 
were sent to Provence, and were about to kie seiig 
into Italy; when the king of France, having got 
iiiforiiiatioii of the transaction, .irave ordei-sto stop 
them, and pin chase the whole pt a very high price 
for liis own cabinet of antiquities. M. Grollier 
hurl an assortment of gold and silver as well as of 
brass niednU: the cabinet in wliich they were con- 
tained fell two centuries afterwards into the hands 
of M. I..* Abbe de llolhelin, and was knowrf to have 
been that uf Grollier, from some slips of paper, on 
which was his usual inscription for his books, 
JoHiiriis Grollierii ct amicorum. 

Coteiii}»urary with Grollier was Guillaume de 
Choiil., %vho was likewise a man of rank and fortune- 
He had a good collection of medals, and published 
many in his Trc.iti<<<' on the Religion of the ancient 
Romans in 1357. In the low cuiintries we know, 
from the lettiTs of Eraimius, that the study of 
medals was begun about the beginniiigof the 16th 
century. About the middle of that century, Hn- 
bertzus Goltzius, a printer and engraver, travelled 
over most countries in Europe starching for coins 
and medals, in order to ]iublibh books concerning 
them. From one uf these works it appears, that 
there were thr‘n in the low coinitries 900 cabinets 
of iiiedaU, 175 in Germany, upwards of 3B0 in 
Italy, and 1?00 in France. It is ]>robablc, however, 
that there are now four times as many in .thesa 
countries, besides 500 in Britain; but \ie are not 
to jni.i.::irjc that all those were urand collections, 
for of such there arc not above, a liozeu even in 
Italy: most of those just mentioned were of tbo 
class iianiod caskets of mcdai.s, containing from 
100 to 1000 or 2000. 

Thorv are few countries, Italy excepted, in 
which a irreatiT number of coins have .been found 
than in Britain ; ‘though we ai'e by no means well 
acquainted with the time when the study of them 
c(»iiiiiiriHM'd. Mr. Pinkcilon suspects that Cam- 
den unH unc of the first, if not the veiy first, 
British a lit luo' who produced medals in his works, 
and who must have hail a small collection. Speed’s 
Chronicle, publishi'd in the 17th century, a*as il* 
lll^t^alvd with coins from sir Robert Colton's ca- 
binet. Gorda:us*s collection was pwrehased by 
Henry prince of Wales, brother to Charles 1. tn 
whom he left it at Ins di-alh. According to Joseph 
Scnliirer, it consisteil of 30,000 coins and medals. 
A col leer ion of 3300 coins was purchased by arcli« 
bishop J.aiid for tiOOl. and .uivcii to the Bodleian 
library. ^Thomas carl of Arund.-I, earl-marshal of 
England, well knovvii from the Arundelian tablea 
and other .'intiquities which he imported from 
Greece and Italy into Britain, had a rich cabinet 
of niedajs collected by Daniel Nisum. The dukes 
of Buckiiigbuin and Hamilton, sir William Paston, 
sir ThoiHps Faushaw of Ware-Park, sir Thomas 
Hanincr, Ralph Sheldon, esq. Mr. Selden, dec. 
arc enumerated by Evelyn as collectors of medals. 
Chorlcs I. as well as his historian the earl of Cla- 
rendon, were also collectorfu Tlie king had a very 
fine cabinet; which, however, were dissipated and 
lust during the civil cuiumotioiis. Olivet* Crom- 
well had a small collection; and the cabinet of 
Charles II. is mentioned by Vaillaut in the preface 
to his treatise entitled Nummi in Coloiiiis, 

This branch of magiMflcenco has iiot bceu mucii 
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ftltcndcd to by succeeding British monarchs; 
though bis present niigesty hes a \ ery good cul* 
Ruction of ancient gold coins. 

A great number of fine cabinets have been form* 
fd in Britain since the time of Kvelytu About 
the year 1720 Haym makes mention of those of 
the duke of Devonshire, the carls of Pembroke and 
Wiiicbelsea, sir Hans Stoanct sir Andrew Fon- 
taine, Mr. Sadler, Mr. Abdy, Mr. 'Wren, Mr. Chi- 
cbeley, and Mr. Kemp. At pn-sent there are 
inanv remurkable collections; but that of the late 
J)r. H<t liter was desei-vedly estet:im*d the most re- 
markable in Europe, excepting that of tiie late 
French king. It was not only formed at a great 
^xpence, but with much care and ability; many 
foreign medals offered to it having been rejected. 
The other remarkable collection.s an* these of the 
duke of Devonshire, the carl of Peinitrokc, call 
Fitzwiliiain, formerly the marqnis of Horking' 
]iam*s, the honourable Horace Walpole, the re- 
verend Mr. Crachrofle, the revcrriKl Mr. Sonth- 
yaUs Mr. f’ownley, Mr. K. P. Knigiii, Mi. Etiwaid 
Knight, Mr. Tyson* Mr. Baikei, Mr. Hrown, and 
aeveial others. The niusmin and iiiiiu'isities 
have also collections; a» well as the lawyers Itbra- 
ry, aud the colleges in Scoiland. 

III. MaleriaU of which Meilals are amsOucied, 

Medals are forni»wl of gold, .silviT, mid the va- 
rious modifications of copper. The gold usually 
made use of in coinage is about the fiiieiic^s of 22 
c'tirats ; and as the art of pniifying tiiis metal was 
very much unknown in former times, the must an- 
cient medals are for this rea.son nineh more im- 
pure than the modern coins. Gold is never found 
in its native state above 22 carats fine; and the 
very ancient medals arc much under that standard. 
Many of them arc <'Otiiposcd of a mixture of gold 
and silver, called by the ancients clectriim. The 
jtold medals witc made of much liner metal after 
Philip of Maeedoii became possessed of the gold 
mints of Philippi in Thrace, und the medals of 
his son Alexander the Qreat are equally line ; .as 
■well as those of some other princes of that age. 
Those of the Egyptian Ptolcibies are of the fine- 
ness of 23 earuts three grains, with only one grain 
<»f alloy. The Roman coins are veiy pure, even 
A'om the earliest times; th.' ait of ivlining gold 
being well known before any was coined at Itoiiic. 
iSume authors are of opinion, that the Roman coins 
begin to fall short of their purity after the lime of 
Titus; but Mr. Pinkerton denies that any thing of 
this kind takes place till the time of the emperor 
lieverus; and even then only in u very few in- 
alances. Most of the Roman .gold was bruuslit 
from Dalmatia and Dacia, whcie that metal is still 
to be met with. A very remarkable ciicumstancc 
hs observed in the ensteni part of Hungary, which 
belonged to the ancient Dacia: it geirniiiatcs in 
the vines of Tokay, and is found in tiicir steins; as 
it is elsewhere in the straw of corn. 

Pliny informs us, and indeed it is generally 
known, that gold and silver are found mixed toge- 
ther in the earth. Wlieii the silver amoniitcfl to 
ooe-filth part of the gold, the metal was called 
electram; but aometimes the quantity of silver 
1ka« added artificially. The gold was in those 
as well as at present, refined by means of 
|s«FCiiry: and the ancient artists liad ceitaiiily at- 
tained to great perfection in this branch of metal- 
lurgy; as Bodin tells us, that the goldsmiths of 
poriSf upon melting onp of Vespasian’s gold coins« 
^ttUd only Mih part of alloy. 

Mwt or tpg aucioot silvcii particularly that of 


Greece, is less pure than that of succeeding timeO 
^ven the Roman silver is rather inferior to the 
present standard, and that from the very begin* 
ning; but in the time of Severus, the silver ap- 
pears very bad, and continues so until the time 
of Diocle.sinn. Many writers upon this subject 
have mistaken the ('euariitrreif coins of brass wash- 
ed with silver, for silver currency. Silver coins 
are extremely scarce from the time of Claudius 
Gotbious to that of DiucleMan, or from the year 
S70 to 284; in which short space no Rwer than 
eight niipeiois reigned. Silver at that time was 
found mostly in Spain ; and the commerce with 
that country was di^tiiibeil by the usurpers who 
arose in Gaul : and such were the troubles of the 
times* that nut only the silver^ but also the gold 
coins of those eight emperors, are extremely 
scarce. Tiieve is still, howevei , some silver extant 
of these eight emperors; and it is certain, that 
copper washed was never u.sed as silver currency, 
but was eiiliiely a distinct coinage. Oecas:oual 
depravations of.siUtT had taken place long before; 
as Pliny ti Ihi us, that Mark Antony mixed iron 
with bis silver dcMiuiii ; ami Mi. Pinkerton infoims 
Us, that be had seen a ticnarius of Antony, which 
w.'i.s aUracted by a magnet. 

The nncirnt brass coins consist of two kinds; 
the red or Cyprian, uhich indeed is no other than 
copper; and the coiumon yellow brass. Our au- 
thor obseives, that in tbc Roman coinage, brass 
was of double I be. value ol cofiper, and be i.s of 
opinion tbut it was tin* same among the Gieeks; 
and the lait« r is the metal most commonly made 
use of in tin (Jii ek comage. The Roman sestertii 
arc always ol brass: the middling sixed krnci are 
partly copper und partly biuss; tlie former being 
double the \:dm* of the latt»;r, vvhieb are the uses. 

Ml. Pinkeitoii next pioeeeds to give an account 
of th(‘ mixed metals n^r>(l among the lU>in:iit&. In 
Britain all kiiid.s of coins made of mixed metal aic 
without hesitation alleged to be lorgerics; although 
it is certain th.it ific variety of mixed metals used 
ill coinage was very considerable. The most \u- 
luahie mlxtui'e was that of gold or silwr alri'ndy 
mentioned, named elrctrum; the silver commonly 
amounting to one-fifth ]i:ii’t of the gold made ii.sc 
of, or per'.iaps more- Of this mixture arc many 
of the euily coins of Lydia, and some other 
Asiatic states; uNo those of the kings of the B>is. 
phoriis Ciinmerius, dniing the imperial ag« s of ^ 
R Miie. Next to the elretinm wcie the eoius,nl 
Coriiithinii brass: but Mt. Pinkerton informs us, 
that not a single coin was ever struck ol tlii.-» ineMl 
by the ancients; it having been constantly em- 
ployed only 111 the fabrication of vases or toys. 

It was in use at .*iiiy rate only for a very short 
time; being 'altogether unknown in the days of 
Pliny the 4-lder. Our author therefore ridicules 
those who pretend not only to find out impciial 
coins of this metal, but to discover three kinds of 
it; vi7. one in wnieli the gold predominates, an- 
other in which the silver prevails, and a third 
where the brass is most conspicuous. He gives 
A:!nea$ Vico, one of the most ancient writirs on 
medals, as the author of this idea; but whose 
opinions wore confnte<l by one Savot, a writer in 
the l7th century. Vico mentions a coin of this 
kind struck under Augustus, another of Livia, and 
a third of Claudius. The mistake, he is of opinion, 
arose from the circumstance of the first prupa* 
gator pot being able to account for the various 
mixtures and modifications of brass observable in 
ancient coins of the iarge size ; and which in sq 
coiROtt^u a metal appear very odti to tbc inoderi\^« 
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Kesidet the suthorlty of Pliny and other antiqtia- dnllie iferies of anciont monarchi. The last lerief 
ries of more modem date, who all declare that gora down to tire fourth century, including soiiA 
they never saw a single medal of Corinthian brass# of the monarchs of Thrace, Bosphorus and Par» 
or of that metal mixed with silver and gold, onr thia, with those of Comagcnc,EdeMBa or Osrboene, 
author odduces another evidence, which he looks Mauritania, and Judx*a. A most distinct series is 
upon to b<j 8 U|>enor to either 4 via, that those who formed by the Roman emperors, from Julius Cassw 
have given into this supposition imagine, that the to the destruction of Rome by the Goths; nay ihr 
large pieces called se^ter/fV, and otliers called dft/K>«^ a 'much longer period, were it not that towards 
dimii, worth ut)Out twopence or a penny, arc said the latKT part of it the coins become so barbarous 
to have been composed of this precious metal. It as to destroy the beauty of the collection. Many 
is uiiicasonablc to think, that any proportion of series may he formed of modern potentates. 


gold or silver could have been made u-se of in 
lhe.se. Tlie coins said to have been .stinck upon 
Corinthian brass are only done upon a moditica* 
lion of cuminoii brass; of which we know, that in 
])roportion to the quantity (jf /inc made use of in 
foiijunctiun with the copper, the metal assumes a 
\aricty of hues. On the autliority of Pliny he iii-^ 
firms us, that the coins niistakeii for Corinthian 
brass were no other than prince\s metal. 

I'hc Egyptian silver coins, struck under the 
Roman emperors, arc at fir.st of tolerably pure 
i^lver; but afterward?* degenerate into a mixture 
of copper and tin with a little silver. They arc 
very thick, but many of them arc elegantly struck, 
with uiicomuioa reverses. Theic are likewisu 
three sets of liiass coins belonging to this country, 
from till! earliest times of the Roman cnipccors 
there. Some of these are of hell-metal or pot- 
uictal; and after the time of Gallienus and Vale- 
rian, the coinage of brass with a small addition of 
bih er becomes authorised by the state ; the coins 
struck up«»u it being calh d denani arei. Those of 
lead or oop]»er platid with silver have bei n fabri- 
cated by Uuinan forgns. Some coins of lead, 
however, have bceii*inet with, of uiidoulite<l anti- 
quliy: and an ancient writer informs us, that tin 
money was cciined b 5 ' Dionysius; but none has 
been found. The Ipad coins of Tigrancs king of 
Armenia, iiicutioiied as gLMiiiiiie by JSbi it, are ac- 
counted forgeries by Mr. Pi' kerton and othcmsio- 
dcrii inedalbsts.’ Plautus, however, makes mention 
of IcacU n coins, and several of them ha^c been 
foiiml; Imt our author looks upon them to have 
been chiefly essay pieccH, .struck in order to let 
t he artist judge of the progress of the <lyc. Others 
are the plated kind already mentioned, fabricated 
by Ancient forgers, but having the plating worn off. 
.‘X great number of leaden coins are mentioned by 
^ iMcoiini, ill a work eiititlcil Piotnbi Antichi, in 
\\ bich. he su|»poscs them to hava served as tickets 
for guests; and coins of the same kind are also 
incntioiu.d by Pusseri. In the work intitied Nutltia 
Imperii Himiani, there is ineiitioii of coins made 
Of leather, but none of them have ever been found- 

IV. Of the Arrangement of pedals. 

It has already been observed, that one of the 
principal uses of medals is the elucidation of an- 
cient history; hence the arrangement of medals is 
the lirst thing that must occur in tire formation of 
u cabinet. The most ancient medals with which 
we arc acquainted are those of Alexander 1. of 
IVIacedoii, who began to reign about .501 years 
before Christ. The series ought of consequence 
to begin with him, and to be succeeded by the 
medals of Sicily, Caria, Cyprus, HcracUa, and 
' Pontus. Then follow Bgypt, Syria, the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, Thrace, Bithynia, Parthia, Ar- 
meoia,i>ainascus, Cappadocia, Papblagouia, Per- 
gamus, Galatia, Cicilia, Sparta, Psmnia, Epirus, 
llIyTicuin, Gaul, and the Alps, including the space 
of time from Alexander the Great to the birth of 
^ri8t| and wlRcb Is to be aiccounted the tUird me- 


B 3 ' means of medals we can with great rertainty 
detcrmiiie the various ornniucnts w'orn by ancient 
princes as badges of disiiuctiuii. The Grecian 
kings have generally the diadem, without any 
other ornaint*iit; and though in general tlio side 
of the face is presented to view, yet in sonic very 
ancient Greek and Roman consular coins full 
faces of cxreilciit workmanship are met with* 
On several coins also two or three faces are to Ire 
seen, and these *are always accounted very valu- 
able. 

Ti e diadem, which was no more than a ribband 
lied round the head a’llh a floating knot liehind, 
udikrns all the Grecian princes from first to last, 
and is almost nn infallible mark of sovereign 
power. In the Roman cone- ulur coins it is seen in 
conjunction with Numa and Ancus, hut never af- 
terwarrls till the time of Liciuius, the colleague of 
Constantine. Dioehsian, indeed, according to 
Mr- Gibbon, first wore the diadem, but his portiait 
upon coins is never adorned with it. So great an 
aversion had the Romans to kingly power, that 
they rather aihnved their emperors to a^!>utne the 
radiated < rown, the symbol of divinity, than to 
wear a diadem ; but after the time of Constantine 
it becomes common. The radiated crown appears 
first on the posthumous coins of Augustus as a 
mark of deification, but in somewhat more than a 
century bccaiiio common. 

The laurel crown, at first a badge of conquest, 
was afterw'ards pci milted by tire senate to bew'orn 
by Julius Cresar, in order to hide ihe baldnes>o 4 ;' 
his head. From him all the emperors appear with 
it Oil their medals, even to our own times. In ih.; 
lower empire the crown is sometimes h dd y a 
band above the head, as a murk of piety, BcNidcs 
these, the naval, mural, and civic crowns ap])caruii 
the medals both of empeiors and otlicM- eminent 
men, to denote their great actions. The laurel 
crown js also sometimes worn by tlu; Greek 
])riiu'cs. 'Phe Arsacidee of Parthia wear a kind of 
sash round the lidd, with tlirir h-iir in iowm of 
culls like a aig. The Armenian kings have the 
tiara, a kind of (‘up which was esteemed the badge 
of imperial power in the east. Conicnl caps are 
seen on the medals of Xeixes, u petty prince of 
Armenia, and Juba the fatlicr, the former having a 
diadem urinind it. 

The impious vanity of Alexander and his suc- 
ce<isors in a^sumiug divine honours is manifest on 
their medals, w here various symbols of divinity arc 
met with. Some of them have an horn behind 
their ear, either to denote their strength, or that 
they were the successors of Alexander, to whom 
thi.s badge might be applied as the son of Jupiter 
Ammon. Tliia, however, Mr. Pinkerton observes, 
is the only one of these symbols which certainly 
denotes an earthly sovereign, it being doubted 
whether the rest are not all figures of gods. Ac- 
cording to Eckhet, even the horn and diadem be- 
long to Bacchus, who invented the latter to cure 
bis headaclis; and, according to the same author, 
the Only mouareh who appears on cotus with the 
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Mrn U LysiVi&cbiK. We are informed, however, 
hy IMutarch, that Pyrrhus had a crest of gusts 
lioms to his helmet; and the goat we know was a 
symbol of Macedoii* perhaps ili'^' successors of 
Alexander wore this badge of the horn in cunse- 
quouce. The helmet likewise fivqiieully appears 
on the heads of soveteigns, and C<iustantiiie 1. has 
helmets of various forms cnritiUNly ornamented. 

Tlie diadem is worn hy most of the Greek 
quetMis, by Orodaltis, danuliter of fiVeoniedes, 
king of Bithynia; and though the Roman em- 
)iroMsrs never appear tiith it, y»t this is more than 
compensated hy the variety uf their liead-dressiu, 
SoDK'times the bust, of an empress is supported by 
a cr€*srent, to imply that she wns the moon as Inr 
husband was the sun of the state. 1’he toga, or 
vetl drawn over tin* faei', at first implied that Uic 
person was invested with tiu.* pontifi(*al otiiCf'; and 
aeeordinglv we find it on thehiistsof Julius Caesar 
M'hile Ponlifex Maximus. It likewise implies the 
/lugur.sltip, the augurs havini' a partieiilar kind of 
gown called iuna, with whieh they coveted their 
heads wlien o'nscrving r.n omen. In latter times 
tins implies only eoiisceuuion, and is coniniun in 
coins of eniprcj*’cs. It is fust met with on the 
Coins of Claudius Gothicus as the maik of conse- 
cration of an emperor. The vimhus^ or glory, 
now appropriated to saints, has heen already iiien- 
tioned. Ir is as ancient as Anitti'sf us, but is not to 
he met with on many of the impel iai medals* even 
’.'tfiet it began to be appropriated to thi in. There 
3s a curious coin, wliidi has qpon the reverse of 
the cotnmon piece with the head of Rome Unas 
Roma, in large brass, Constantino I. sitting amid 
victories and genii, with a triple crown upon his 
)iead for Europe, Asia, and Africa, with the legend 
Securitas Komje. 

Ill general only the bust is given on medals, 
thongii sometimes half the body or moic; in which 
latter case the handsoften appear with ensigns of 
inajesiy in them^ such as the globe said to have 
been intro<luccrl by Augustus as a syinhol of uni- 
viTsal dominion; the sceptre sohictimcs c>on- 
ioiinded with the consular staif, a roll of parch- 
ment, the symbol of legislative powa*r^ ajiid an 
handkerchief I'xpHiSsive of the power over tlie 
pulilic games, wliere the emperor gate tlie .•Ugiial. 
Some princes Indd a thunderbolt, showimr that 
their power on earth was equal to that of Jupiter 
in heaven; while others hold an image of vietury. 

Medals likewise afford a gpod nuiiibej of por- 
traits of illiibtriouK inttii ; hut they cannot easily 
be arranged inlf^hronologieal order, so that a series 
of them is not to be expected- It is likewise vain 
Tfo attempt the formation of a scries of gods and 
goddesses to he found on aneient coins. Mr. 
Vinkerton thinks it much bettor tfi arrange them 
under the several cities or kings whose names 
they boar. A collection of llie portraits of illus- 
trioiia men may likewise be funned from iiK'dals 
of niodeiTj date. 

1’hc reverses <»f ancient Creek and Roman coins 
■fluid an iurniife variety of instruction and aiiiii&e- 
ment. Tiiey contain figures of deities at full 
length, with their attributes and symbols, public 
tymhols and diversions, plants, animals, &c. 
end in short almost every object of nature or art. 
tifomo have the portrait of the queen, son, or 
daughter of the prince whose image appears on 
the face or obverse; and these arc esteemed high- 
ly by antiquaries, not only because every coin 
■tamped with portraits on both sides is accounted 
valuable, but because they render it certain that 
t,b«, person represented on the reverse wap the 


wife, aon, or daughter of him who appears on ttif 
obverse; by which means they assist greatly 91s 
the adjusting of a series. Some, however, w|tb 
two portraits are common, as Augustus, llte r^ 
verse of Caligula; and Marcus Aurelius, reverse oi 
Antoninus Pius. 

We find moic art and design in the reverses of 
the Homan medals than of the Greek: but, on the 
other hand, the ia^er li ave m ore exquisite relief 
and workinaiisliip. * Tlie very aucieiit coins have 
no rofverscii, excepting a rude mark struck into the 
metal resi mhling th.a of an liistriiinent with four 
blunt points on which tlic coin was struck; and 
W'as owing lo it^ having bt'en fixed by such an iii- 
strumenL on that side to i'cci’‘lvc the impression 
upon the other. To this* succeeds the jniage of a 
dolphin, or some small uniiiml, in one of the dr‘u 
partments of the rude mark, or in an hollow 
sqtuire: and this again is succeeikd by a more 
perfect inuigr, without any mark of the hollow 
square. Sosn* of the Ctreek coins arc lioilow in 
tile reverse, tlmsu uf Caiiloiiiti, Crotona, Met;L- 
ponttnn, and some other ancient cities of Magna 
Gia'cia. Aliiiul ';00 B.C. pciA ct leveises appear 
on the Greek coins, of exquisiU. relict and wuik- 
manship. ** The very ninsides of ii.cn anrl ani- 
mals (says Ml. Pinkerton) are seen, and will hciir 
inspection with the largest magnifier a.s ancient 
gems. The aut^ients certainly had not eyes (Uf- 
ferent from ours; nnd it is ejear that they mn*:t 
have magnided ohjevets. A drop of water forms 
microscope ; and it is probable this was the only 
one of the ancMciits. 'l o Greek artists we arc in- 
d<d)tCT] for the heunty of the Homan imperial 
colli'' ; and these arc^ so highly tiinsiied, that on 
some rever.si's, as that of ^(gro*s decnrsioii, the 
tghentus and pro^tesno of various empemrs, tlie 
Jundaior pans ot Severns, the features of the em- 
peror, riding or walking, are as exaist us on the 
obverse. Hut though I lie best (ri eek artists witc 
called to Rome, yet the* Greek coins under tiie' 
Roman cmpcror.s are soinetimes well executed, 
and always foil of variety ami cuiiosity. No Ro- 
man or Etruscan coins have been found of the 
globular form, or iiidenterl on the neverse like the 
early (in*i:k. 'J'Jw' first Greek are small piecres of 
silver, while the Roman are large musses of cop- 
per. The foimcr are struck; the latter cast in 
moulds. The reveises of the Roman coins are 
very iinifoim, the (U'ow of a ship, a car, or the 
like, till about the year lOO B-C. when various ri;- 
verscs a|q>ear on their consular coin.s in all metnls. 
The variety and beauty of the Ruuiaii imperial 
reverses are well known* The medallist riiucb 
values those which have a number uf n£riire.s; a<v 
the /W/dr J-austiniantr, of Faustina, a gold coin no 
laiuer tliuii a sixpence, which has figures; that 
of IVujaii, rej*nu nstignajlat has four; the congiq/rium 
of Nerva, five; the allocution of Trajan, .seven; of 
Hadrian, 10; uf Probus, 12. Some Roman medals 
have small figures on both sides, as the Aftoiloni 
sancio uf Julian IT. Such have not received any 
peculiar name among the medallists. Others have 
only a reverse, as the poted sphlriaii, which liavc 
iinuierals 1. 11,. flsc. on llte obverse.** 

The names uf the-deities represented on the re- 
verses of Greek coins are never expressed; per- 
haps, as .Mr. Pinkerton supposes, out of piety, a 
symbolical representation of their attributes being 
all that they thought proper to delineate ; but the 
Roman coins always express the name, frequently 
with ail adjunct, as Venbki Victrici, &c. Iq 
others, the name of the emperor or empress is 
ad^ed; as PyoiciTift AuouSTAf roiin4 RA 
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of Modesty; Virtue Auousti^ a legend for an 
image of Virtue. 

The principal symboU of the divine attributes to 
be met with on the Greek medals are as follow t 

1. Jupiter is known on the coins of Alexander 
the Uieat by his eagle and thunderbolts; but 
when the figure occurs only on the obverses of 
coins, he is distinguished by a laurel crown, and 
placid bearded countenance. Jupiter Amnion is 
knotvn by the ram’s horns twisting round his ear; 
a symbol wf power and strength, assumed by some 
of the successors of Alexander the Great, particu* 
Urly by Lysimachtis. 

2. Neptune is known by his trident, dolphin, or 
being drawn by sea-horses ; but he is seldom met 
with on the Grecian coins. 

3. Apollo IS distinguished by an harp, branch of 
laurel, or tripod; and sometimes by a bow and 
arrows, lu the character of the Sun, his head is 
surrounded with lays; but when the bust only 
occurs, he lias a fair young lace, and is crowned 
with iiiurel. He is frequent on the coins of the 
Syrian princes. 

4. Marn is distinguished by his armour, and 
sometimes by a trophy on bis shoulders. His head 
is armed with a helmet, and has a ferocious 
<‘<.iiuitenuncc. 

5. Mercury is represented as a youth, with a 
^mull cap on liis bead, wings behind Ins ears and 
on his feet. H(* is known by the cap, which re- 
sembles a small hat, and tiie wings. He appears 
also with the caducous, or wand twined witii ser- 
pents, and the mars upturn , or purse, which he holds 
in his tmiid. 

6. AUeiilapiiis is known by his bushy beard, 
and his leaning on a club with a serpent twisted 
round it. lie sometimes occurs with his wife 
Aygeia or Henith, with their son Telespliorus or 
Coiivalc.-icence bet%vcen tlu’m. 

^ 7. Bacchus in known by his crown of ivy or 

vine, his diadem uiid horn, vitU a tiger and satyrs 
uround him. 

S. The figure of Henmlcs is common on the 
coins of Alexander the Great, and has frequently 
been mistaken for that of tiie prince himself. He 
appc«*irs sometimes as u youth, and sometimes 
vitti a beurd. He is known by the club, lion’s 
skin, and remarkable appureiit strength; some- 
times he has a cup in his hand, and a poplar tree, 
as a symbol of vigour, is sometimes added to the 
portrait. 

9. The Egyptian Serapis is known by his bushy 
beard, and a measure upon ^is head. 

10. Apis is delineatefJ in the form of a hull, 
Muth a flower of the lotos, the water-lily of the 
Nile, supposed by Macrohliis to be a symbol of 
creation ; and Jatnblichus tells us, tiiat Osiris was 
thought to have his throne in it. 

\1. Harpocrates, the god of silence, appears 
with his finger on his mouth ; sometimes with the 
.sistrum in his left hand; a symbol common to 
most of the Egyptian deities. 

1^. Canopus, another Egyptian deity, appears 
in the shape of a human head placed on n kind of 
pitcher. ** This deified pitcher (says Mr. Pinker- 
^n) seems to r^fer to an anecdote of ancient su- 
perstition, which, 1 believd, is recorded by Plu- 
tarch. It seems some Persian and Egyptian 
priests had a contest which of their deities had 
the superiority. The Egyptian said, that a single 
vase, sacred to Serapis, would extinguish the whole 
power of the Persian deity of fire. The experi- 
inent was tried; and the wily Egyptian, boring 
■jJes in tbe va^ and stopping them with wex, 
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afterwards filled the vast witli water; which, gus1i>« 
ing through the holes as the wax melted, oxtiii* 
guished the Persian deity. Hence the vase was 
deified.’* 

13. The ffo/y Senate and //o/y People appear 
frequently on Greek imperial coins, sometimes 
represent^ as old men with beards, at others as 
youths. 

The goddesses represented on medals arc, 

1. Jnno, represented by a beuutitul yuung wo» 
man, sometimes with a diadem, somctiiiies without 
any badge, which is reckoned a suffileierit dii^tiiic- 
tion, as the other goddes«ics all wear baclgeh. 
Sometimes she appears as the goddess of tnur- 
riage ; and is then veiled to the middle and some- 
times to tlie toes. She is known by t'le peacock, 
a bird sacred to her from the fable of Argus. 

f. Minerva is very common on the coins of 
-Alexander the Great; and her bust has been mis- 
taken by the celebrated painter JUe Brun for the 
hero himself. Her symbols are, lierariuunr; the 
spear in her right hand, and the wuis wit'i a 
Medusa’s head iu her left; an uwt commonly 
standing by her. 

3. Diana of Ephesus is commonly represented 
on the Greek imperial coins; and appeam with a 
great number of breasts, supposeil to denote uni- 
versal nature. She is supported by two deci, and 
carries a pannier of fruit upon her head. The bust 
of this goddess is known by the crescent on her 
brow, and sometimes by tlie bow and quiver at her 
side. 

4. Venus is known by an apple, tbe prize of 
beauty, ni her hand. Sometimes she is distin- 
guished only by her total want of dre^s; but is 
always to be known by her extraordinary beauty, 
and is sumetiuics adorned with pearls about the 
neck. 

3. Citpid is sometimes met with on tbe .Syrian 
coins, and is known by his inrniK^v and win^s. 

6. Cyhele is known by a tiirrettd crown and 
Itun: or is seen in a chariot drawn by lions. 

7. Ceres is known by her gailuiid of wheat, and 
is common on tlie Sicilian coins; that island being 
remarkable for its fertility. Sometimes site has 
two sei penis by her, and is sometitiies drawn in a 
chariot by them. She carries in her hands the 
torches with which she is fabled to have gone iu 
-search of her daughU^r Proserpine. 

8. Proserpine herself is somctiinea met with an 
coins with the name of xo^n, or the girt. 

9' The Egyptian l^is has a bud or flower on 
her head; a symbol of tbe perpetual bloom of the 
inhabitants of heaven. She evurnes also a 'lidtruiii 
ill her hand. 

10. The Sidonian Astartc appears on a globe 
supported on a chariot with two wheels, and drawn 
by two hor-ses. 

These arc the deities most commonly repre- 
sentcfl on the Greek coins. The more iincommoQ 
an>, Saturn with the scythe, or with a hook on the 
Heraclian coins; Vulcan with his tongs, on the 
reverse of a coin of Thyatira, represented at iVork 
in the presence of Minerva. Adranus, a Sicilian 
god, is sumetimes represented on coins with a dog. 
Anubis, an Egyptian deity, has a dog*s head. Atis 
is known by his Phrygian bonuet; Castor and 
Pollux by a star on the head of each; Dii, by his 
old face, dishevelled hair and beard, and a hook; 
Flora by a crown of flowers; Nemesis by her 
wheel; and Pan by his horns and ears belonging 
to some kind of beast. 

There are likewise to be found on medals many 
difTerent syiqbols by themselves; of the most re- 
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nartcable of which wc shall give the following 
table* with tboir sigiiiScations ; 

Symbols, Signification, 

^ . Vases with sprigs, - Solemn games. 

oat, ) 

a A — K..- ..Cl ■ C struck at An- 

'"5 

* f clior was aiig up. 

Apollo on Syrian cuiiis, ) 
on air invcrti'd liom- > Covered tripod, 
per, . - 


5. Bee, 

6. Laurel, 

7. Reed, 

g. Ivy and grapes, 

9. Poppy, 

10. Corn, 

1 1 . Owl and olive, 
1C. Dove, 

IS. Torch, 

14. Mudnis, or 
stone. 


j Aristeui the son of 
I Api»!lo. 

Apollo. 

A river. 

- Tlncchus. 

5 Ceres and Proscr- 
pine. 

Ceres. 

M inerva. 

Venus. 

[ Diana, Ceres, or Pro- 
f aerpine. 

kThe Sun, Bcliis, or 
f Venus. 


Symbols of Countries, ^r. 

15. Pomegranate (lowers, Rhodes. 

16. Owl, - - Athens. 

17. Pegasus, . - Corinth. 

18. WolPs head, - Argo.s. 

19. Bull’s head, - - Becutia. 

SO. Minotaur’s head and - ^ 

labyrinth, - - ; 

St. Horse’s head, - Pharsalia. 

22. Lion, - - Marsrilles. 

23. 'I'ortuisc, > - Peloponnesus 

24. SpViinx, - r Scio, 

2^. Three legs joinifl, as 7 

in the Isle of Man->Sicili\ 
money, 

2d. Horse, - • I’liessaly. 

27. The crescent, - Hyzantiinn. 


Qd. Horse, - • I’liessaly. 

27. The crescent, - Hvzantiinn. 

28 . Bolt. - 

29. Ensign with the let* j A colony drawn from 

ters COL. - - i one legion. 

30. Ball, . 


30. Bull, 

31. Caduccus, 

32. Cornucopia, 
pontifical hat, 

34w Parazoniuu, 

3i. Globe (in an altar 
with three stais, 


Peace and concord. 
Ahundancr. 
Priesthood- 
Baton of command, 
“'rhe world pre.vervc*d 
by the gods fur the 
three sons of Coii- 
staocinn 1. 
Security. 


56. Port and gate, - Security. 

37. Tribuli,. kiaU of olie- > 

vauxdefrizc, .JUnkiioKU. 

56. Altar or tripod. Piety. 

39. Dolphin, - - Apollo. 

.40« JLectisternia, - Festivals. 

Augursbip. 
j Pontifiwte. 
Con.ecration 9f W 

to err,,. 


CoBMcration of aa 

empress. 

Coosacratioa of an 
emperor. 

The legends put upon medals are designed as 
explanations of them $ but as the compass of evou 
the largest coins does not admit of any great 
length of inscription, it Ima always been foun(J nc- 
ce6.sary to use abbreviations; and in readily dc. 
cyphering these lies a considerable part of tho 
difAcnIty of the science. This, however, is 
gnnter in the Roman than in the Greek medals; 
for the Greeks commonly insert as much of the 
word us is sudlcient to enable us easily to under- 
stand its meaning; but it is common for those 
who attempt to explain letters that do not uftcu 
occur to fall into very ridiculous errors. Of ihi.4 
Mr. Pinkerton gives a most remarkable instance 
in Fortiinius Liectus, a learned man, who finding 
upon a coin of Adrian tlie letter.-^ A. lA. signifying 
the 14th year of tliat emperor’s ivigii, itnugined 
that they signified liturnas invenii Delta; ** Delta 
invented lanthorns;" and' thence ascribed the 
otigiii of Itnihorns to .the Egyptians. Tables ex. 
plaining the meaning of the abbreviations found 
upon nicduls have beeu published byPatin, IJrsatus, 
and others. 

V. Of Medallions, Med(dteU, Ssc. 

Besides the ordinary coins of the ancients, 
which passed in common circulation through the 
country, tliere were others of a larger size, which 
ate now termed medallio7is. These were struck on 
tlu: conimcnc<miciit of the reign of a new emperor 
and other solemn oiTcasions: frequently hKo, by 
tlie Greeks in particular, as monuments of grati- 
tude or of llalteiy. Sometime'* they wore mere 
trial or patteni pieces; and those abound after 
the time of Maxiuilun with the words Tres ItFoneiis 
on the reverse. The common opinion is, that alt 
the Roman pieces of gold exceeding the denarius 
aurcu«, all in silver exceeding the denarius, and 
all in brass t^xceeding the scstiTtiu'^, went under 
the denomination of medallions; but Mr, Pinkci- 
ton thinks that many of these large pieces went in 
circulation, though not very commonly, as our 
five and two guinea pieces, silver crown.s, &c. do 
in this country. The finest medallions were pre- 
bcnted by the iiUDt-masters to the emperor, and 
by the rmperor to his friends, as specimens of fine 
workmnnsliip. The best wc have at present are of 
brass, and many of them compo.sed of two sort.s of 
iiK'tal; the centre bejng co]>pnr, with a ring of 
brass around it, or the contrary ; and the inscrip- 
tion is sometimes coiifined to one of tlio metals, 
sumetimes not* There is a remarkable difTercuee 
between the Greek and Uoiuun medallions in 
point of thickness; the latter being frequently 
three or four lines thick, while the other seldom 
exceed one. Very few medallions, however, were 
struck hy the Greeks before the tunc of the Ro- 
man emperors; but the Greek raedallions of the 
emperors are more numerous than those of the 
Komuns themselves. All these pieces, however, 
are of such high price that few private persons 
are able to purchase them. In the last century 
Christina queen of Sweden procured about 300. 
In the late king of France’s collection there were 
1200, a number formerly supposed potto exist; but 
Dr. Hunter’s collection contains about 400, exclu- 
sive of the Egyptian. 

Besides these large piacss, there are sjnallsr 
ones of a size souicwlmt larger tban our baUV 
crowns; aud by lUdioa medallists are called «i«r 


44. Peacock, 

45. Eagle, 
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dagltan cMt or small mt^allions. They are still 
scarcer than the large kind. 

There is still a third kind, which have almost 
escaped the notice of medallists, viz. the small 
coins or missilia scattered among the people on 
solemn occasions; such as those struck fur the 
slaves on account of the Saturnalia; counters for 
gaming; tickets for baths and feasts; tokens in 
copper and in lead« &c. These arc distinguished 
by Mr. Pinkerton by the name of niedallcts. 
Many, or perhaps almost all, of those struck for 
the Saturnalia were satirical; as the slaves had 
tlien a licence to ridicule not only their masters 
but any person whatever, Mr. Pinkerton mcn- 
tieiis one of the most common pieces of this kind, 
which bason the obverse the head of an old woman 
veiled, with a laurel crown; the reverse only s. c* 
witbin a wreath. Baudelot is of opinion that it is 
Ibe head of Area Lanrentia, tlie nurse of Ro- 
mulus, to whom a festival was ordaincil. Per- 
haps (says Mr, Pinkerton) it was struck in ri- 
dicule of Julius Cttsar; for the manner of the 
laurel crown, and its high appearance over the 
head, perfectly resemble that of Julius on his 
coins.** Some have a ship^upon one side; on the 
reverse T, or a cross, wh.icli was the image of 
Priapus; and occasioned many false invectives 
against the first Christians, who paid such respect 
to the cross. Some pieces have tlie heads of the 
emperors upon one side; on the reverse only nu- 
merals 11 L IV. V. &c. and the noted spititriati of 
Tacitus. Both these kinds appear tickets for the 
baths, as the number seems to denote the parti- 
cular bath. Some have the head of a girl, with a 
ve»>scl used at the baths in her hand. The spin- 
triiiti aie so immrj<lest, that few will bear mention. 
Hut some are merely ludicrous; ns one wiiich has 
an ass with a tK‘U about his neck, and a soldier 
riding him ; another with two iigurvs hoisting a 
woman in a biisket into the air. Of tliose tliat 
\i ill ju.‘-t hear mention, is a man with titles around 
him, ns chief of the games; and a woman in ridi- 
cule of the iiuidcst hatli-givl abow-meiitioiied. 
Tliere is also one marked xix, on which ajvpears 
an impel 3tur triumphing in a car: this car is 
pkicctl on (he back of a camel; and behind tbe 
iniperator is amunkcj^ luiinicking him. 

A fourth class of medals are called etmiormaii^ 
from the Italian contomiato^ encircled ; because of 
the hollow circle which commonly runs around 
them. They are distinguished from medallions 
by their Hi in ness, faint relief, reverses sometimes 
ill relief, sometimes hollow; and in general by the 
inferiority in their workmanship. The opiuiuns 
of medallists concerning these pieces arc very va- 
rious: some suppose them to have hern struck by 
Clallienus to the memory of ilUistrious men and 
celebrated aihlettr, at the time that he caused all 
the consecration coins of his predecessors to be 
restored; others ascribe their invention to ti recce, 
&c. but Mr. Pinkerton is of opinion that they 
were only tickets for places at public games. Many 
of them, notwithstanding tlieir inferior workman- 
ahip, are very valuable on account of their pre- 
serving tlfC portraits of some iilustriuns authors of 
antiquity no where else to be found. Much de- 
penda nee, however, ednnot be put on the portraits 
of Greek authors and eminent men found upon 
some of them; for, though wc know that the 
busts of Sallust, Horace, See. most have been 
struck when their persons were fresh in the nic- 
> mory of the artists, yet it was otherwise with 
Ilomer, Solon, Pythagoras, &r, which are to be 
iOliBd on some of IboDi, Even these, however. 
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are valuable, as being ancient and perhaps tndK 
tkmal portraits of those great men. The lost 
whose portraits are supposed to have been deli- 
neated in this way, are Apollonius Tyaucus wbw 
flourished in the time of Domilian, and Apuleiua 
In that of Marcus Antoninus. Mr. Pinkerton 
thinks it a conflimatiou of liis opinion concerniuB 
these medals, that the reverses always roiiiaiik 
some device alluding to public games, as that of ft 
charioteer driving a chariot, flee. 

VI. Dn-eeiionsfor making Cahinets, 

We must now proceed to the last part of our 
subject, viz. that of giving directions for the foi^ 
niBtion of cobiuets. As we have already seen 
that the formation of any one must be attended 
with very considerable expence, it is necessary for 
everj*^ one who attempts this tx) pro|>ortioti the ra- 
hiiiet to his own cirt^umstanres. There arc, pro- 
perly speaking, three kinds of cabinets. I. TIk^ 
meant to contain a coin of every sort that hat 
been i.«sucd from the mint in every age and coun- 
try; but this, which may be called the large and 
otimplete cabinet, is not to be pin chased by pri- 
vate persons. That of Dr. IJuiiter already luen- 
tioned is perhaps one of the bc^t private cabincta 
ever known; and cost 23,0001. but as many du- 
plicates were sold as cost 20U0I. by which means 
the expence was reducAl to 21,0001. The vast 
collection made by the king of France cost up- 
wards of 100,0001. The .smaller cabinet may be 
suppose*] to consist only of tntddic and small Ri>- 
inan brass, English pennies, grouts, &c. with a few 
medals of the nuu'C valuable kind, and may l>e 
supposed to incur an < x pence of fiom 200 to 1 OOOl* 
The siiuiiest kind i.s called a casket of medals, 
and does not ctnisist of nl>ov(‘ a thousand at most 
of various kinds; and consequently the expence 
must dejtciid on the pleasure of the proprietor. 

In the formation of the grand (*abinet, it must 
be observed that the Greek meilal.s of every deno- 
mination dt> not admit of any arrangement by tlic 
mc;|aN like the, Roman ; not any regular scries of 
this kind being met with even in the most opulent 
cabinets. Heneo in all enllcrtiuiis tiie civic coins 
are ranged acc’ording to an alphabetical order; 
and tlic: monarchic in a rhrunological one. Tlic 
same rule is to be ul)servrd iu ihc Koiiian con- 
sular niedaU; they are ranged, like the coins of 
the <ircek citiec, in an alphahctical series of the 
families. The Roman imperial coins are only 
those capable of being arninged according tt> size*^ 
and inetal';. Even from this must be exce[»ted 
the luiuimi, or very smallest coins; which arc so 
scaiTP, that the only i*egular series of tliera in tlje 
world is that ludonging to the king of .Spain, which 
was formed by a most skilful French medallist, 
and consibtsof all the metals. The arrangement 
of a grand cabinet, according to Mr. Pinkerton, is 
.as fol low's: 

“ I. The coins of cities and of free states in al- 
phaU'tieal order; whether using Greek, Roman, 
Punic, Etriiscnr, or Spanish cbaracleri. 

II. Kings in <‘hroriological series, both as to 
foundation of empire ami seniority of reign. 

** HI. Ht'i'ocr., heroines, founders of empires and 
cili*“'. 

“ IV. Other illustrious persons. 

« Vr Roman ases. 

** VI. Coins of families, commonly called coe- 
sular. 

VII* Imperial medallions. 

<* VIII. Imperial gold. 

** IX. Impciiiii nUfwm of oil metals, 
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“ X. Imperial silver. 

XL Imperial first brass. 

«« XU. Srconcl brass. 

‘•XI IT. Third brass. 

••XIV. Colonial coins, which are all of brass. 

•• XV. Greek cities under the emperors, of all 
metals and sizes. In a smaller cabinet they mav 
be put with the Roman, accurdtnjr to their metal 
and size. Those without the emperor's head go 
to class I. though struck in Roman times. 

•‘ XVI. Egyptian coins struck under the Ro- 
man emperors, of all metals and sizes. They are 
mostly of a base metal called by the Freuch pdtin^ 
it is a kind of pot metal or brittle brass. 

“ XVII. Contorniati, or ticket medals. 

*• XVIII. Coins of Gothic princes, fcc. inscribed 
with Roman characters. 

“ XIX. Coins of southern nations usincr uncom- 
mon alphabets; as the Persian, Punic, Etruscan, 
and Spanish. 

•• XX. Coins of northern nations using uncom- 
mon characters, as the Runic and German. 

“ In the modern part no series can be formed 
of copper that nill go back above two centuries; 
but sequences (chronological series) of gold and 
silver may be arranged of all the different empires, 
kingdoms, and stales, as far as their several coin- 
ages will allow. Thos^of England and France 
will be the most perfect. IVIodern silver is com- 
monly arranged in three sequences; the dollar, 
the groat, and the penny sizes. The mrdols of 
each modern country ought of course to be sepa- 
rated, thoilirh it is best to arrange each set in 
chronological order, let their size of metal be what 
it wilU It mav he lemarked here, that our mo- 
dern medals, nf the size of a t' a-saucer, are only 
so many motminents of barbarism. The ancient 
medallions are almost univirvally but little larger 
than our crown-piece, though three or four of 
them may extend to about two inches diameter, 
hut very m my modern medals to four inches and 
more. A large medal always deidares an ignorant 
prince or an ignorant artist. Into the size of a 
crown-piece the ancients threw inoie miracles in 
this way than will ever appear in these monstrous 
productions.** 

These directions will likewi'se apply to the form- 
ation of a cabinet of the second kind: but if the 
colirctor means to form a seiirs of large Roman 
brass, he will find the coins of four or five em- 
perors so scarce as not to he attainableiii that scries, 
even at any price. He must thtrcforc supply 
their places with middle brass, and is allowetl with 
regard to Otho ; even in the best cabinets, there 
not 'being above three coins of that emperor in 
large brass known in the world; whereas of the 
middle brass, two or three hiin<licd may exist. 
For this reason Mr. Pinkerton concludes, that in 
oa6inets of the second class, the collector may 
mingle the large and second brass together as he 
thinks proper, in order to save expence ; though 
it would not do so well to unite such dispropor- 
tionate sizes as the large and small. ••In the 
small sequence, however (says he), there can be 
Jio harm in his mixing gold, silver, and brass, as 
chance or curiosity may lead liim to purchase 
any of these metab. And though your starched 
bigoted medallist may sneer because such a se- 
quence would controvert his formal and narrow 
way of thinkiii'^, common sense will authorise us 
to laugh at the pedant in our turn, and to pro- 
nounce such a series more various, rich, end iuter- 
f'stiiigi than if the collector had arrang^ only one 
metal, «nd rejected a curious article becaUM be 


did not collect foTd Or tilOeT. In like miinnery ff, 
in the modern part of the smallOr cabinet, any 
coin of a scries ip of hrrh priOc, or of bad hlnpres- 
sion, there can be no imfiropriety In putting aif- 
other of the same reign, which fs cheapef, or bet- 
ter executed, though of a different demipimatiorf, 
or of a little larger size. In short, the collector 
has no rules but in the Greek cities and Roman fa:- 
milies, to observe alphabetical order and chrOnow 
logy in every thing else. 

TobUt of j4ndent Cmi/m, 

The most andent coins, according to Froellrir, 
are distinguished by the following marks, which 
he accounts infallible: 1. Their oval circumfer- 
ence, and globiilous swelling shape. 2. Antiquity 
of /ifphabet. 3. The characters being retrograde, 
or the first division of the legend in the common 
style, while the next is retrograde. 4. The inrleiif- 
ed square already' doKcribed. 5. I'he simple 
structure of the mintage. 6. Some of the very 
old coins an* hollotrcd on the reverse, with the 
image impressed on the front. 7. The dress, 
symbols, &c. frequently of tlie rudest design and 
execution. 

Table T. Ancknt Greek Coins, 

1. Those without inipifvsion. 

*J. With one or more hollow indented marks on 
one side, and an impression in relief on the other. 
rn^Of Chalcedon on the Hellespont, Lesbos, Ahdeia 
in Thrace, Aeantiius in Mnecdon, those said fo 
belong to Kgiuin in A chain. This clu>s continues 
from about POO to 700 B. C. 

3. With un indented square divided into seg- 
ments, havinor a small figure in otic of them: the 
rest blank, with ii figure in relief on the obverse.— 
Of Syracuse and other places adjacent. Continue 
from 700 to 600 B.C- 

4. Coins hollow on the reverse, with figmes in 
relic*f on the obverse.— Of Caiilonia, Crotona, Mc- 
tapontiun, &c. Supposed by some t«> lx* a loeal 
coinage of Magna Grjeriu ; but probably ut equal 
antiquity with the former. 

5. Coins in which a square dye is used on one 
or both sides.— Of Athens, Cyrenc, Argo*;, &(*.-^ 
Of Ah’xnnd''r L and Areheluus I. of Macrilon. 
Di.susetl ill the n ijrn of the latter about 420 B C. 

6. Complete coins, Ixdli in obverse ami icversc, 
occur first in Sicily iii tlie time of Gelo, about 411 1 
B.C. 

7. Coins of Alexander the Great and his siir- 
eessors. About the lime of this hero the Greek 
coins began to attain to peifeetion, and were 
struck of uncommon beauty. It is remarkubte, 
that on the coins of this monarch his own image 
seldom occurs. After his death many coins bear 
liis portr.iit. Trebellins Pollio informs us, that 
some coins, particularly those of Alexander, used 
to be worn as amulets; and many medals are 
met with in cabinets bored seemingly with that in-^ 
tention. 

8. Coins of the successors of Alexander. — Those 
of the Syrian monarchs almost equal the coins of 
Alexander himself in beauty. Those of Ant ioChns 
VI. are supposed to be the most perfect patterns 
of male beftuty to be met with any where. The. 
Egyptian Ptolemies am somewhat inferior, ^ 

9. The coins of the Arsacidie of Parthia done 
by Greek workmen. 

10. I'lic Greek imperial corns, 'being snob as 
have the head of an emperor or empress ; such as 
hove not these impressions being classed with the 
civic coins, though struck under the Roman 
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1 ^ 0 ^ bftbe coins occur in gold. 

Of ftil%'er there arc those of Antioch* Tyre, Sidon, 
Tarsue, Berytue, Csrsarca. Efryptian silver coins 
of tMise metal. Syrian silver coins, irhich some- 
times beer on the reverse the club of Hercules, or 
tho Tyrian shell-fisli. Tiiose of Sidou liear the 
imaffe of the godde^ss Astarte, or her chariot. 
Those of Cesarea in Cappadocia of better worlc 
than the Syrian. JLyrian coins of good workman- 
ship; on the reverse two harps and an owl sitting 
upoit them. Sfiver coins of Geion in Sarniatia 
reycfnhling the Syrian. Tlie Ritautiuii of this 
town is very much unknown. Tt secuis to have 
been situated on the north of the Kiixinc sedf 
where some Sannatic or Sclavonic tribes were 
mingled with tho Scythians or Goths. The Greek 
imperial brass coins are ver)' iiiimeron.s. A aeries 
of almost all the e&iperors may be had from those 
of Antioch, with a Latin legend on the obverse, 
and Greek on the reverbe. Those of Bithynia and 
Phrygia remarkable for good workmanship. The 
coins ofTarsus, rcttiatkabte for their enrions views 
of otijccts, ahnost in perspective. The Egyptian 
coins, from the time of Augustus to Nero, ara 
w'orse executed than afterwanls. I'l-om Nero to 
Gorniiiudus they are frcc|uently of admirable work- 
manship, and in a peculiar style, distinct both 
from tVic Greek and Roman. From the time of 
CumiuoduH they decline, and are lost after the 
rctgii of CoiistaiJtius I. The Egyptian brass coins 
of the Roman period arc likewise of excellent 
workmanship, csjieciaily in the time of Antoninus 
Piusri 

Table Hr JRoman Coins, 

1 . The consular <‘oiiis, called also the coins of 
families, and arranged alphabetically in cabiiivts 
according to the names of the families which ap- 
pear on them. They arc, 

1. brass Cemr.— These consist chipfly of large 
pieces of rude woikmaiiship without any interest- 
ins: imagery. In cabinets they arc gciicially kept 
in boxes apart by themselves. The as bears the 
head of Janus; the semis of Jupiter with S; the 
iriens of Minerva with four ct'phcrs; the qu.i- 
drans of Hercules with three cyphers; the sextans 
of hlercury with two cyphers; omd the uncia 
bears the head of Rome with one cypher, fii all 
these pico* s the proW of a ship is constantly the 
figum on (he reverse, with very few exceptions. 
Sometimes, indeed, they have a shell, two heads 
of barley, a frog, an auchur, or a dog, on tlic re- 
verse. About the time of .Inlins Coeiar both the 
olncrses and the revei*sea of the coins began to be 
altiTCfi. 

2. SiA>cr.— Of this the denarius was the first and 
principal coin. It was stamped originally with X, 
denoting tliat tlie value was ten Ases. On th^ re- 
verse was Castor and Pollux, or a c-linnot of vic- 
tory. ARcrwards the busts of various dejtie.s 
make their appearance; and in the seveuth cen- 
turj' of Rome the portrarts of illustrious persons 
deerused are met with: hut till the time of Julius 
Cjpsar no figure of any living person is to be met 
with ; .lulius himself being t|je first who assumed 
that honour. The workmanship on the bc«.t and 
worst silver is much the same. Tlie reverses aie 
ver^ curious, and point out many remarkable 
events in Roman history ; but none of these occur 
till about a 'Century Iwfore the Christian era. Tie 
large denaiii, with Ro»fA, are the most ancient; 
and some of these liear the Pelnsgic A, not the 
Roman. The silver sestertii have a bead of Mei- 
curyi with a caducous on the reverse* The fui’- 
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narii have nlwnys a head of Jupiter, d vfc> 
tory on the reverse. 

fj. GoW.— Moat of these are of great ^Ine* 
The number of these exceeds not 100; those of 
brass 200; and of silver 2000. The aureus is thd 
general gold coin; but two or three gold semfssei 
of families likewise occur. 

II. Roman imperial coins. 

I. bra /.-—This ia of three sizes; latgc, itiiddlcf 
and small. 'I'hc first forms a most beautiful seriev, 
but Very expensive. The various colours of thd 
patina have tlic finest eflect- It is the most iin^ 
poitant of all the Roman coins, and exceeds eVcit 
the gold in value. 

Tlie middle brass is iiCxt in value to the former; 
and in it arc many rare and curious coins, parti- 
cularly interesting to Britons, as elucidating the 
history of tho island. Of these are the triumphal 
arch of Claudius; the ExerC. BritannicUS of 
Adrian; tho coins of Antoninus Pius, Commodus, 
Severus, with a Victory, ViCTORt a BRiTan. but 
oapccintly Chose personifying the country Bri* 
Tanria. The number of Roman cointf relating 
to Britain (says Mr. Pinkerton) is remarkable, 
more than 20 iiaving been striiek at various 
times; while tho^o personifying Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, and other regions of the empire, exceed 
not tViur or six at most for each country. Only 
one country vies wi^ Bntaiu, and that is Dacia 
on the extreme nortli-east r>f the empire, as 
Britain on the extreme north-west. No dunhe 
t!>is i'ircumstanrc of remoteness in these two 
rriuntrif*s recommended them fo this particular 
attention, i.s inora expressive of the Roman power. 

The small brass series abounds also with cun- 
ons coins. They are scarce till the time of Vale* 
riati and riallicnu«, but very common afterwards. 
Mr. Pinkciton recommends, therefore, to form a 
stories in silver as « ell ns brass; both being the 
cheapest of nil tlic Unman coins. In this i^enea 
(.says he) it is a common fault to arrange many 
coins which havi' been plated u ith gold or silver, 
the forgerres of ancient times, but which time has 
worn otf either wliolly or in part. All real brass 
coins have the a. c. till the time of Gullicaii.s; as 
the Ketinlc alone had the power of striking brass, 
while the emperor himself had that of gold and 
siUer. When the s. c. therefore is wanting, tim 
ruirv w'as certainly once plated; ai<, in general, 
the different type and fabric, being those of gold 
and siKer, suflicjcntly show themselves. With 
Pertinux, .A.D. 192, there is a tempoi-ary ccssalioii 
of «.mall brass; nor after him do any pririce.s occur 
in that scries till Valerian, A.D. 254, excepting 
Trajanus Decius, A.D. 250 only. After VaJeriau 
the series is continuous and common. The brass 
coinage gradually declined in size from the time 
of Severus ; so that part of the as could not be 
struck, or at least it was held unnecessary to 
strike them. Tiajanus Decius attempted in vain 
to restore the coinage; and Valerian and Gal- 
liciius weic forced to issue denarii xrei arid small 
assaria. The series of large and of middle brass 
arc of two fixed and known sizes; the former 
abont that (d' our crown, the latter of the half- 
crov.ii ; though after Severus they gradually lesseiu 
But tlic snr.ili biass takes in all parts of the as; 
and every brass coin not larger than oar shilling 
belongs to this series. The miuiini, indeed, or 
very smallest, it is proper to keep apart. The 
coins of Julius Cuasar in this size are of peculiarly 
fine workmanship. They bear his portrait re- 
venue of Augustus, or the reverse has a crucod lc 
Rfiirno CAFTA- Thtii'e are several with V;’ 
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jintony, and s^iine with Cleopatra; but the more age; though* perhaps* this honour liMy bo dis# 
coiumon pieces are those with only nMii^ials on put^ with them by the Oreek^. 
the obverse, which go the length of XI II; pro- S. The Assyrians* Medes, Babylouiaosi l^cnnU 
balOy tickets for tlie baths. A great many occur cians, and Egyptians* had no coins, lo the 
in the time of Nero; of which Mr. Pinkerton par- mouths of the mummies are only thin* unstamped^ 
ticularises one which has ** on tlie reverse a table and round pieces of gold to pay Charon*s fare. 
Ornamented with griffins and other devices. Upon 3. No Indian or Chinese coins are to be met 
it is placed a wreath of laurel, and a beautiful with till a very late period; and even then so rude 
rase, of which the embossed human Hgures are so as scarce to be woith notice. Voltaire mentions 
minute* and finished so siirprisiiiglv, os to stamp a collection of ancient Chinese and Indian coins 
these coins the most exquisite productions of the marie by tlic emperor of China in 1700^ hut Mr. 
ancient mint.’* From the time of Nero to that Pinkerton supposes it to have consisted only of the 
of Vespasian no smail brass occurs: hut there are fireek and Homan money which bad been iiitro- i 
many of this emperor and oF his son 'I'itus; while diired into these countries. 

Domitian has as many as Kero* and Domitia his <4. Tlic Lydian coins have nd legends; so that 
wife has alnio^it as many. Succeeding emperors mere conjecture only determines the ancient coins 
to the time of Pf rtinax have also many *bfa 9 a.^pf electrum and silver found in Asia* and different 
coins: but from his time to that of Valerian there fhini the Persian* to belong to Lvdia. Creesus 


are n<i rcnl binall brass, excoptiiie those of Traja- 
nus Dccius. After Cinliienus there are a groat 
snnny coins of this kind; and Mr. Pinkerton men- 
tions one in Dr. llnnicr’s cabinet, of an unknown 
person named Nigriarius. The coin seems to 
have been struck at Carthago; and our author 
concludes that he was an African usurper* father 
to Nigrinianiis. 

2. Silver — This soric.** is very complete, and 
the cheapest of any; especially as the small brass 
becomes a fine supplcnitnt to it: the latter being 
had in plenty when the vilvoP becomes scarce, and 
the silver bem" plentihd when the brass is scarce, 

3. Gold — The Roman imperial gold coins form 
a senes of great beauty and perfection; but on 
aceoiiiit of their great price arc beyond the pur- 
chase of private pci suns. 

4. ^ho colotdal coins occur only in brass, none, 
exceplini; that of Neninusiis, having a right to 
coin silver. They begin in Spain with .luliits 
Csc*^nr and Antony, and cease with Caligula, 
who tixik away the privilege of coinage from the 
Spanish colonies. The most beantifnl are those 
of C’oiinth. 'Phe other remarkable colonial cjoins 
are those of Kmerita, lliee, Terraco, Cassa^dria, 
llabha, V.erytns. Caesarea, Patra?, l-'.imsa, Helio- 
polis or Balhoe, Ptoleinais, Sidoii, Tyre, Denltnn, 
Ilium* Troas, PJic^ainu, Neapolis of Sunnirin, 
which beats a representation of Mount Clevizziin 
with the tf'mple on it* Hippo in Africa* &c. On 
many of these coins we meet with fine repre«.cnta- 
tions of temples, triumphal arches, aeds, goddesses, 
and inu>tnoiis persons. But coins with those re- 
presentations are bj' no naans common; the co- 
lonial coins till the time of 1’raiaii bearing only a 
plough, or some «ithcr simple badge of a colony. 
Carnelndunum is the only colony in Britain of 
which we have anv coins. 

5. The Iff iff/TBi.— This includes the sn)a1]e.st coins 
of all (lenuiiiinations, most of which do not exceed 
the size of a sTlver penny. Th^'y are the most 
curious of all; but no scries of them wa.s ever 
formed bv any person except the Abbe Rothcliii, 
whose collectioi) formed of all metals passed to 
the queen of Spam. The reason of the scarcity 
of these smaP coins is probably their diminutive 
file; by reason of wh eh tliry are mo'^tly lost. 

It is aurprisi g that iuuiiIj(ts of Roman coin.s 
are found throuch all countrie.s once subject to 
thAt pow^ul peup'c. Some Inncbeon met with 
Hi the O^ncys* and many in the most remote 
partfl of Europe* Asia, anil Africa* known to the 
aacients. 

TABl.fi III. Co/ttf qf ether ancient Kationt* 

1* The Ly4iaus appear .to have 


coined gold into n form which he called staters; , 
and Mr. Pinkerton mentions a very ancient gold 
coin in Dr. Htmier’s cabinet, which he supposes 
to have b('en one of these. It has a globoiis figure* 
with indented marks on one side, and on the 
other a man kneeling, with a fish held out in the 
leH hand, and n sword depending in the right. It 
weighs four drachms ; winch losephus tells us was 
the weitflit of the Lydian gold cniim. In the same 
collection arc other gold coins little inferior in an- 
tiquity; the most nncient of which, our aiithor 
siippom-s, may have been coined by the cities of 
Asia Minor, ns coinage passed IhnkUgh tlicin to 
Greece. Tiicy ore of admirable \v(»rkin:iiisliip, 
and as much superior to the h/st Sicil'aii coins, as 
the latter arc to all the rest in the world. Thc'se 
gold coins are all rxlremcly pole; owing to the 
want of knowledge in r*dining gold. ^ 

5 Persian coins. — 'rhese w'cre first struck by 
Darius Hystaspet* whence they had the name of 
daries. Tiicy arc of gold, and griif rally haio 
the figure of an archer; they w’cn h about fiuir 
ilracbms; and Rome occur with the iinlenlcd 
mark on one side, white others have figures npou 
bulh. The silver coins have gencnilly a king In 
n chariot of two hoises, with a charioteer, and 
sometimes another fignrf on foot behind on the 
obverse; wdiilc the reverse presents a shi)), some- 
times a ram, bull, or other animal. The gold 
coins, which only l)»nd tlie tit|»* of dniies, are cx- 
trem- ly scarce, having been melted down, as iv. 
biipposcd, and re-eoiiu'd by Alexander the Great 
on ills conquest of Asia. 

There is a second sriiesof Persian coins begin- 
ning with Ait'ixarcs* or Artaxeixes, who over- 
threw the Pavthiiin niunarchv about the year 210. 
These arc larg»* and thin, with the king’s bust on 
one side and the altar of Mithras on the other ; 
generally w'ith a human figure on each side* 
These coins continue till the year 036, when 
Persia was conquered by the Saracens. They 
have only Persian letters upon them, which have 
never been explained by any antiquaries. Mr. 
Pinkerton say.s that they seem to partake of the 
ancient Greek, (iothic, and Alanic. 

6. Tiic Hebrew shekels, originally didrachms* 
but after the time of the Maccabe<‘S tetrad rach ms* 
arc almost nil forgeries of modern Jews* as well as 
the brass coins with Samaritan characters upon 
them. They have all a spt ig upon one side and a 
vase on the other. Mr. Pinkerton says* that the 
admission of one of them into a cabinet would al-» 
most be a disgrace to it. 

7. Phoenician and Punic coins are very interest- 
) iig on account of the great power and wealth of 
thiiiec nations. The alphabets have been cleared 
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hf their K^laUon to the liebl'ew end Sy rite ‘las* 

S' , - V ■ 

8. The cotnii of J^abnrrft cotne under tile tam9 

nieuoiuifiatiun .yJttii the fenner^ Palmyra heti^f 
Syrian city. , , ' "-,*•■ -;*/ 

9. The Etru^rao ih)ifiii hdte the .cbsnactjeie ef 

that nation, which have been eitpiaitted by'thdr 
afiliiity to the pedasgic^ dr oldeet Greek and 
JLatin« % 

10. The Spanish ^88 Are hMicribed eritb two 
or three a1t>iial>ets allied to. hNe eld Greek 
iPiiiiic i but the, in^nptictae have'eiot been audict* 
'^t'litly explained. 

11. Gaulish roitiSo^Tiiese are ttumerouas bnt 
the must uncfent have no legends ; and even after 
tiie Greek Icttm-s wcie introduced iOto Qaul by a ^ 
colony at Marseitlos, the legends are very difficult * 
to be expl ained. 

1^. British coins.«^Prom a passage in Ca»sar*s 
Comnu’ntariffi, it lias b<*en inferred that the 
liritoii'i used so.ne kind of corns even in his time. 
Mr. PLukortou informs that some rude cuius of 
oui)por very riiuoh mingled with tin arr frequently 
t'uuad ill Kii'^daud; which, lie supposes, maybe 
siJi.'it of the aiic.ie'it British money. Tiiey are of 
the t.isse of a ciidrachni, the common form of the 
nninitius uureu!) among the ancients. After Uie 
tune of CtT-^av, coinage iiuTcased among the 
Britons; and ttiisro are many found of Cunobelinua 
vneiitioiied in th.n Roman liistory. Mustofthete 
hiivti oil one dd** cuNO, with an ear of ivlicat, a 
iioi'k*', u kind of head of Jaiins, or other symbol ; 
nml have freqiuintly also the letti'P.s CAMU ; sup- 
po^Ld to iiieaii Oaiueiudunum. Sotnetirn«‘s the 
Mold Tascia oecai^i the meaning of wluch has 
not vet hoc 11 fxjjla tiled. 

n. Gothic coins of France, Italy, and Spain, 
to ihf tiiin* of Charles the Great— Tlio&e have the 
)tVitnan chara^dci ^ tiiion them. The Italian coin.s 
aic ino'^tiy of the size of small brass; and hi tliis 
v\.iV uv ini'ct wiili coins of Atlialanc, Tlieuduhat, ' 
\Vitmi‘z, and other Gothic princcH, Many others 
occur. Mu' inscriptions of i%hic(i, thongb meant 
lor Koiiiaa, arc so perverted as tO be illegible. 

Table IV. Ji/odem Corns, 

1. or Japan.— These are thin plates of gold and 
^iUcr, of nil oval ligure, with small marks or figures 

£.Ul||pJ (i 0(1 1 Ik'III. 

(Ellina. — riiese are only copper, about the 
sizf, of a farthing, with a square hole in the middle 
to put them Oil striiijLis. T!)fi insciiptiuns on them 
do uot expiCAs the name ofthe wivcreign, but »hc 
3 ’C'ar uf liis, reign; as the hap ptf year , Uic Ultu^nous 

yccv, tLv, 

3. The Taitarian coins are rude, having only 
inscriptions upon Tlieui; ami they aie all posterior 
to the lime of Jciigiiiz-kliuii. 

i. CoiriK of Thilnt, Pegu, aii'l Siam, are much 
the same, presimting only ins'niptiuas without 
aiiv figures. They are also of lute date. 

b. India.— Some old coins have been found in 
tlm iicishhomhooil of Calcuitn, of gold, silver, 

< opI>er, and tin, all mixed together, 'riiftse bnvc 
cuintiionly a wun ior with a sword ou one side, and 
un Indian ftniiale »ilul on the other; of the saino 
form w'ltli the celebrated Beulptuics. iu tlie ielofid 
uf Elcphantu, but it is im|Hissihle to teU what 
.'intiquity they are of. Xh«’ modern coins Are the 
pagoda of gold,wortli little more than sii^hillings; 
the rupee of silver, upwards of two ehiUhigs; nnd 
the cash, of copper. Tbaie is a remarkable set of 
rupees, which slmw the twelve signs ; a liou on 

^**vnl^** vVi *“*'*^^» gccaiiou on 
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which they were struck is unknown. The other 
cofM of India have generally Persian in^*riptioaf 
upon them. 

' .Persia«-*-^The Persia coins since its conqueft 
hy^elie Ara^ contmiie on the Arabian mod^^ 

7. Arabia.^Soiiie coins of the potty prince iof 
ArnbllOAre'kiiet with as old as the impevinl ages of . 
RotpOf hut till the time of Haroun Alrashidi no 
rognldr ooimge appears in the vast cinpim of the 
SaracCAiw J^ven then the reverse has only an in- 
scription, nnd the ttbverse is copied from any 
Grtfek or 8yfb»lcoio which boppeued to iaU in 
the inoDeyer*s way* Tiic later Arabian coins are 
mostly silver^' witli the name and titles of the 
prince on one side, and some inscription from the 
Koran on the other. The more modeci]i coins of 
this eonntrv are. in the shape of a fish*houk, with 
Arabic insenptions. 

Ik Turkey.— No regular coinage was formed by 
the Turlcs tilt they became masters of Constanti- 
nople. 'FHcy rcsimible those of Persia and Arabia^ 
having merely iiLscrtplionfi on both sides. 

9. The i?oins of the ATiican states, at least such 
ns profoss the 'Mohammedan religion, have merely 
inscriptions witliout any figures : those of the in- 
ternal parts are unknown; and no coinage was 
used atnoiYg the Mexicans and Peruvians, tba 
only civilized nations in America; but La iloutau 
mentions an Amcvicati savage who had a square 
medal of copper depending from his neck. Mr* 
Pinkerton supposes it to nave come from Japan. 

10. Modern Italic coins.— Besides the Gothic 

pritK'es mentioned in the former tale, the exarchs 
d 1 Riucnua coined money with the inscription 
Fi«Lix TUVl KNA, &c. The Lombards issued no 
coins, but are some still extant of Charle- 

magne, The tollowiiur list shows the origin of the 
coinage in various Italian states. 

Rome.— Papal coinagewiginatrs with Tladriciii 
1, Size of silver pennies, with the Pope’s name ou 
one side, and Scos Pswaus on the other. No 
coins appear from 975 to 1099, excepting of Leo 
IX. In 1808 appear pennies of the senate arid 
people of Home, with Peter on Abe one side and 
Paul on the other. There ore groats of Clement 
V. with his portrait three ipiaitcrs length ; but the 
side head begins with Sixtus V. in lAli). Gold 
was tifst coined by John XXll. in 1816. The 
coins of Alev tjdcr VI. Julius II. and Leo X. arc 
remarkable fin' beaiily and cle^runru. 

Milan. — Coinage bfjiori with JJharlcaiaprnc. The 
first coin of the family of Visconti occurs in 1330 
undtT Azo. The set finishes with I.uuis XII. 

Naples.— Coinage Iw^ins in 840 and SbO, viith 
duke Sergiui^ und bi.-i)op Atlianufeiuh. The uc\C. 
caiins are of' Roger of Sicily, and Roger 11. in 
1130, Willuim r. II. and Taiicrcd. * Naples gild 
Sicily wore subdued iu 1194 by the emperor pf 
Gennaiiy; in l'2b5 Manfnd ap)x*ors: in '1^6,6 
Charles of Ptuvcnct; and others till io|in in 1414,: 
after which follow the house of Ari^gou, and 
IbUt UiBRs. ^ 

Vonicf; begins in the 10th d.mtury.j The first 
coins arc silver pennies tnaikc<l‘VENZCi. Thou 
follow the coins uf Henrico Dandulo; in 
Ziuqi iu ICO.*!, Ike. .Gold wa^ fir^ pedned at 
‘Venice in lU^bO, and co|Ypcr in 13471 ; but tSeeilver 
groats arc us old as 

' FloiTi.ee. — Silver was coined Imre in the IStb 
* century, or before; bnt in 1252 the first gold 
cuius struck tn £uippe alter the 8ch ccntuiy made 
. their appearance, sM^yrere iiAnurd florins from Uic 
fluwei' of the IRy upon' them* They were imitated 
by il^ pppes/by Fraucie, and ISngJaqd. They have 
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-On one St. John Baptist staiidinpr» on the 
other a large flrur tie Us, and it is not doubted that 
the French fleurs de lis took their origin from 
these coins. They weigh a drachnif and are no 
less than 24 carats fine according to Italian writers, 
aud arc worth about 12 sh'iUings. 

Geneva first began to coin money in 1129, 
nnder the government of Conrad. Those of the 
dukes u( Savoy began in the same century. 

Aquileia.-^Coitis were issued from this city by 
the patriarchs from 1204 to 1440. 

Ferrara.—* Coins ol the marquises from 1 S40. 

11. French coins.— During the race of Clovis, 
from 490 till 751, the coins arc cliiefly gold trientes, 
with »otne solid! and semtsses. Tiie former are of 
good workmanship, with the heads of kings. The 
rever.se has a cross with the name of the town 
where they were struck, 

' The coins of the second race begin with Pepin in 
7.01, and continue till Hugh Caipet in P87. The 
coins of tlie first race, are elegant, but those of the 
second entirely the reverse, being almost all silver 
pennies, and seldom bearing the portrait of the 
king. Those of Charlemagne have onl 3 ' Carolus 
in the field; while the reverse bears a. r. or some 
such insiription; though one piece struck at Rome 
has a Tiidt' bust of h^i« The coins of Louis le 
Debounairc ore better done. 

The third race bt^gins with Hugh Caput in 987, 
ami extends to this time. 'I’hc <*oiiiage did not 
begin to improve till 1226 under St. Louis, when 
the groat] appears. Its name in Italian is grosso, 
in French giosse, in English groat, or great coin; 
80 called from its si/e in conipurisoii with the 
penny; and it passed from ludy to France, to 
Germany, and to Knghiiid. Alter the conejuest of 
France by the English, base coins of maii^ kinds 
were introduced ; and in the year l.i74, in tlie 
time of ITenry 111. copper was first iritrodnrotl 
into the Kicnch coinage. Besales these, the other 
rnnarkahle coins of France me, the blancs or 
billon groats, first issued in 1348; the edns a la 
couronne, or cr)wns of gold, 'so called from the 
crown on otic side, and becuii by Charles VI. in 
1384: those of Ann of Bretagne in 1498: the 
te$toi],or piece with the kind's head, of Louis XIL; 
the. 1'iciiri of Henry II. with Gaul sitting in armour, 
and II victory in he r hand. There ate rnaii^' f'oiiis 
of cardinal fiourhoii, elected king in 1589; niid in 
1642, Louis XIV. tiik< s the title of Cat^t.ov/jk 
“ pHiNCErs. "Fhe fiist louis d'or made its appear- 
ance in 1640 ; bur sneb was the povertj^ nf France, 
if we believe certain authors, that in 171 9 the duke 
of Oi’lenns regent vtruck copper for silver. 

12. Spanish coins.— The most early 8eri**s of 
these coiLsists ahno.sl entirely of trientes, lim ly 
done. On one side they liave the hcatl of the 
king with liis name, and on the oilier a cross, with 
the name of the town, coinnionlj' in ficrtioa, or 
the south part of Spain, where there were u great, 
many Roman colonics, and which was fertile to a 
proverb. The Moresque coins of Spain, like those 
or the rest of the Mohammedan states, present us 
only with insipid insoriptious on both sides. In- 
deed the Mohammedan religion, by its absolute 
r fusal to allon- the representation of any living 
c/eatuitt, hiin prevented the progress of coinage in 
any degree tlinmghoul tliofie regions whiHi it Ims 
overspread. 'Fhe in.scriptions on tliq ancient f!pa»- 
isb coirs aie in the Cuticorolil Arabic characters. 

13. Povtur.il — Xo de^Tiplioa' of "the coins of 
this kingdom has yet ap\>cuied. 

14. Germany.— No acccuiit Of tlie German 
coim)#iu& been published ; though it is wall hpown 
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that not only the emperors, but many of the c l- 
ties, particul.'irly those called Manse-towns, issued 
money ; and many of the coins issued by the 
cities were superior in clcgaucc even to those ].s- 
bued by the empemrs* 

15. Denniark.— Here the coinage begins with 
Canute the Qieat in 1014. The pieces are at first 
extremely rude, ornamented only with i mgs and < 
Runic characters. I'liese arc succeeded by c(»pi)cr 
pieces, sumo of which have a cro.ss, othcis » ]>as- 
tural staff on on»^ side, with the letter A on the 
other. Later coins have strokes 111], &n . all 
round them; hut those of Harold, Hurdicaimtc, 
and Magnus Bonus, in 1041, are of neat woikniuii- 
ship, and have the portraits of the princes nt half- 

^ length. 7*he coins of Nicholas or Nicl, us tie is 
called by the Danes, arc rude, as ivcli as tliusc 
of Waldctnar 1. aud the celebrated Margaret. 
In 1376 Ohif caused money lu be struck with a 
grinning full face, with a crowned O upon the 
other side, “The Swedes (says Mi. Pinkcilon) 
took these coins cxtiemcly ill, as tiny thought 
they grinned at them.” Silver was fii'st coined in 
Denmark by Pbili|>pa queen of Eric, and duuuhtt r 
to Henry XV. of England. 

16. Sweden.— 'Fhe coinu|j.e of this kingdom be- 
gun in 81 S under Bioriiu, on the plan Ol Ci arle- 
inagiit'. 'riie.sc coins are muiked with a eioss. 
Next follow those of Olal in 1019; wliieh .Mr. 
Pinkerton supposes to ha\c Ikcii the tiist (me 
Swedi.sli coins ; and that the uii of coina^i- fiisi 
passed fiorn Enghriid into Denmark in the lime of 
Canute the Great, and from D« luaiirk into Svetl(*ii. 
7*liese coins were struck on Ihe English iinxbi. 
During the lime that Sweden was snh)e< t to Df 
ni:irk, or uii'.eiably liar.i'.sc<l by the Dain“., t ie 
coins of both kingdoms were tht* same ; f>ui aftei 
the time of Gnstaviis V..sa inanv elepant ]HtM es 
appear. In Id-Ji, dollars wen* coi*nd uilh iho 
portrait of (iiistiiMis Adolphus, who was hilled K\ o 
year.; bcferc : on the ictcisc tlit y h.'ne the urins 
of Svicilcn, with the chemical iiuiiksof ineM'ury 
and sulphur, lii 1716, 1717, and 1718, Ch.ule^ 
XU. being in extreine u ant ot money, issiu'd small 
copper coins with Saturn, .ln)>itei, Mtais, ike. upon 
them, to go for dollais; and on account of this 
scheme, Baron Gocrlz, the suggcstei of il, was 
brought to the block. 

17. Norway.— 'I'lie coins of this country begin 
with Ulnf in 1006; aftci wliicb time Ihnc aic 
vaiious coins of other princes; but copi'ci njs 
not coined till the year 1343. 

Bcshlcb the coins already mentioned. t]i<-re .ire 
ecclesiastic coins of Fiance, Germany, Dinm.ok, 
Sweden, Norway, &c. 'Fliose of Deniiunk aini 
Sweden are nniiicroiis, lull tlie Norwi gian coins .,t 
this dcfioiiiiiiution are v.ire. Mr. Pinkeitonth. 
scribes a silver one in his ])o:tsessioM as hann.; 
arms itiid a mitre, with Hie insci i]>tiv»n on one siii<- 
Sanctds Claws Rex Nf>RVi.Y; on ihi ieii.se 
Claws Dei Gra. Aucev Niu’m.n, nnamic, 
Nidrosiknsis, or Archbishop of Nidios, now 
Dronthcini. 

18. Bohemia.— The coinace of this kingdtnn 
appear.^ at a very eailj' date, vi^'. in the yt ai 9tJ9, 
under duke Roleslaus 1. These coins are followed 
by other.<i'of‘ Boleslaus il. and Emma his ivife in 
970; qf Boleslaus 111. in 1002; .laiumir in 1020; 
Udalrich in 10.7(^, and other pritiec-j. 'I’he drac^ 
Uato moiiey qf Ortocar 1. was coined in 1 197. 

19. Pokind.-— The coinage of this country is 
nearly as ancient as that of Bohemia. The coins 
are on the German model, but no particular ac- 
count of them has been published. 
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20. Russia.— None of the Russian money np- 

pears to be more ancient than the 13th century • 
7'he first are the kopecks or silver pennies, which 
have upon them rude figures of animals ou one 
side, and a|nian standing with a how or spearon the 
other. There are likewise coins of Moscow struck 
by Aristutcles the architect in The roubles 

or dollars and thoir hnifs. There are some of the 
iinpustor Demetrius in 1G05, which aii: very scaice. 

21. Prussia.— The first Pritssian coins were 

struck at Culm by the Teutonic knights in I'ibO. 
They were silv»T pennies^ and upon the German 
plan. In the next centuiy were struck bhiliiugs, 
groats, and schots ; the last were the largest, and 
arc extremely rare. They have the Prussian 
shield, an eagle sin mounting a cross, with a rosc- 
sli.ipo(l border, ooMiNOHUXf prus8IA%: 

on tlie reverse is a cross fieiirie, within a border of 
a similar kind, liavingthe insciiption honor ma- 
oiSTHi, jiJsriTiAM uiLiGiT — Gold coins were 
struck 111 the same coiiLiiry. In the time of Coper- 
nicus the money was &o debased, that 12 or 13 
marks were worth hut one of pnie silver. 

2i HnglaiitL— The hlnglish coins are of various 
kinds. 

1st. Heptarchic. — ^The>e are only of two sorts, 
vi/.. the skealia or ]icnny of siivei, and the Myca 
of copper. I'Vw of the pennies appear till after the 
year TOC, thono’h some are met witli whicii bear 
till* iiaine of Ethclhcrr I king of Kent, as old as 
At fiist they had only nidii figures of ser- 
P'.mW hot in l.itei times legends Mete likewise 
Added. Most ol'tliK ir pennies have pagan symboU 
upon them. Thcslyca was only eomud in North- 
uinhi rhiiid, and w.i^ a very small piece about the 
value of luilt a tail hi ug. 

•ild Coins of tin eiiief inonarchs of England. 
Ml. PinkM'toii denies that an eiul was put lu the 
’lejit.nchy hy Egbirl in bo2,’as is coinuknily .siip- 
p'l.srd ; Lhougli tic owns he was elmd’ moiiaicb 
i*! I lie c.iimhy, as several others had be^eu before 
him Jvlgar, who leigiied in 9.V.1, according to 
mm was the first king of England; and the coins 
III the i liicf moiiarohs form almost a coinpU'te 
-erie^ iiom the time of Egbert to Edgar. The only 
v hic! unm.ueh of whom there are iiocoinsiH KtheU 
bald, who reigned in 857. Most of these coins 
near rude poitiaits; hut the reverses aie souie- 
'ujiC') i.tii loUst and interesting, tioine have views 
o| i-athedrals ami other buihlings; particularly one 
of E.lw'jul the rjdei in 900; which has the ea- 
thcdial of Yolk with three lows of wiudovis, 
lomid aichcd as the tilhtir Saxon and Noimaii 
bmulings; the Gothic arch hi* mg iputc unknown 
till ait. r the 12th ceiilury. Some coins ofAnUf 
king of Nni tliiiinbcrluiid liave the f am oil's raven, 
the Daiii.sh ensign; and those of other prujccs 
hjie fiequcntly ver^' cuiions reverses. 

I3d. hceh'siastie coins apjiear of the arefihisliops 
of Canterbury, Wiiltred, in BO*, Ceoinotli in B30, 
and Plecmnnd in 839. 

4th Coins of the kings of England. The sil- 
ver penny, which had begun during the heptarchy, 
Conti need to be the general coin after the kingdom 
had been united iiiid^ one bead ; and extends in 
a continued series from Egbert almost to the pre- 
fcnt r^ign. The only kings wanting are Edmund 
lroif.<)idc, Richard I. and John. At first tire peuuy 
weighed grains; but towards the close of the 
reign ot Edward IJl. it fell to <8 grains; and |u * 
that of Edward ly. to 12. In the time of Edward 
VI. It was diminished to eight grains; and in 
queen Elizabeth’fi reign to *73}; at which it rtlll 
contiiiues. * 
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Hairpennicn and farthings were first struck m ' 
silver by Edward 1. in l2St); the former contiiiwsd 
to the time of the com mou wealth, but the lattor 
censed with Edward VI. The groat was iiitrorluc(H| 
by Edward III. in 1354, and couliuucs to thisdav^ 
thouuli notill common ciiculution. The halt-groat 
or twopence is of' the yanie date, and ahia cpii-» 
tiuiies to the prcsRut linie. 

Shillings were first cuined by Hciii^' VII, ia 
1303. At first it was called testoon, fiom the teste, 
tele, or head of the king upon it; the mime shilling 
being derived from the German scl»ellin'.r; under 
which a)>pcllaLion coins had been struck at 
burg ill 1407. 'Die crown was first coined in iu 
present form by Henry VIII. Formerly it had ap- 
peared only in gold, whence the phrase of crowns 
of gold ; though these indeed were the largest gold 
coins knqwn for u long time in France and other 
countries on the continent, being worth about !().•,. 
Sterling, They had their name fi-om the crowu 
.stainjjed on one side, and w'ere fii-st coined by- 
Charles VI. in 1384, and continued till the time 
of l.ouls XIV. The half-crown, si.\pciiec, and 
threepence, wore coined hy Edward VI. In I53b 
cpicen Elizuheth coined tltreo-hairpcnny, and iu 
three-farthing, pieces; hut they were di^- 
eofitiiiued iu l.)82. From ll»e year 1601 to Uir 
pre.svut time the coins of England remain tin. 
same. 

Gold was coiind in England by Henry UI. iu 
1257; ihe piece was colled a gold |>ciiny, and was| 
larger than the ‘.ii\c*r one; and the execution is hv 
no tneuiis bad for the time. The series of gold 
coinage, however, cornmencc< properly from Ed- 
w.ird III. In 1344 this monaicb fir.st struck florins^ 
in irnltuLioii of th«jse lu Italy; and it is lemarkahlo* 
that though these coins at the time they were fir'*! 
issued boreoidv six sluUmgs value, they aie now 
iufihisioally worfii l‘»s so much lia» tlie value oi 
goM iiiere:ist-(J *.11100 that tiiiif*. The half and fpiaiv 
tet /loriii uete btiuck at tlie same lime, l»ni onlv 
the last has ficvn hmnu. The florin, hoiu-xer, be- 
ing found meou\ oiiieiit, cave [ilace to l***- uuhle of’ 
fis. 8d. value, and exactly half a iiiiiik- Th* luUci 
had its name from being a liiiittcdsmu in acLUiuith ^ 
and was cigiit uuncl;^ in weijihl, two-thirds of the 
money pound. It i.*, .sone times al;»o e.iilcd sdibra^ 
us being one half of the coiiimerciul pound of If, 
oiiiiees. The noble had its name from the nobility 
ot tha metal; the gold of which it wascuiiicd being 
of the lint'si sort. Sometimes it is cidled io>«i 
11 . ih iiom ln>ih ..idos being imp-alvd in uu uiidur 
l.itiiig cirele. It f-ontinued with the boil audipiar- 
Ici noble to be ihe-only irold coin till the angels of 
Eilwaitl IV. appealed in J4t.j- '1 hcse had their 
iKtnie from being siampcd with ihe image ot 
Michael and the dra'^on The ungclites of S'*. 4d. 
value iveic snbstitmeii in their place. In 1.527 
Heiirv VIII. adtlid to the g »ld coins the 4:roa’jii 
and halt-ciov.ii at their present value; and the 
same year he gave s'oveicigus of 22s. fid. and 
royals of I Os. 3ii. nngel.'i nt 7s. C.l. and 11 oh Ics at 
their old value ui o*. 8*1. in 1546 he eun&ed 
Roverciifns to be coined of the value of 20s. 
and half sovereigns in proportion. Hts gold 
orown is nhout the size of our shilling, :in*l 
the half-crow u of sixpence, hut thin. All hiij 
coins, however, gold as well as sil cr, ai-e much 
debased; and it was not without much labour and 
trouble that Edward VI. hlought it back lo its lor- 
nier standard. Gu. the union of the two ciowns^ 
James gavelhcsioveisdin the name ofunite; the > alu.‘ 
continuing of 20s. as before. He coiucil also ro- *- 
fyals of 303, value, spur-ryuls of 35<». mu':* is oi f o... 
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Anjrclctp oF !i<. Uudor the rommonM** althp 
V,ai* suv«rcij:tt ‘^wt the naute of Ibc twrnty ghilJiuiic 
piece, and continued current till the coMiane* of 
gotneas. 'ruese a*ctfe so called fioin thoiv betas 

coined of Qitiuea^gold, and were at first, nnly lo go 
for 40?s. CHoiigh by an nutvergal but tnett o«nisciit 
they rilways paasfjd for U itr-guiin ar:, iluiHde 

guificasp and five guinea pierea, were also cuined 
during' the tame i^tign; vvlncli sliil contiuue, 
though the tiva latter are not in Cvirimnn circula- 
tion. Quarter guincaa were eolneil by Oc*ovge4. 
and by hU prcsnil ina)e^ty; but they 

acre found so trouidcbocne on occount of their 
small »i»c, Unit they were stopped within a year 
or two when rr>ceivcd at the Bank of Enylaiid; 
and thus ^rc nut to be toot with at present. A 
few pieces of 7s. »Tili?e have likewise coinnl, 
and are kndwn by the lion above the helmet; but 
none were thmi isotted. In lf»6fi the .guinea rose 
to fid. and continued to iucreaNC in value 
tUi lb06p when it was as high aw r«0s. but after 
the rec.oiuage in 4697 and 16P8 it fell by degw^e^, 
and in 1717 was at its old standard of {2tB. and at 
that time silver was n.ved at its present standard 
value, vi/. as one to lil in vveiirht. 

Though the first mouthy coiiird in Britain^ as 
we have already observed, was copper, yet, ex- 
cepting the Northiiinhrian stycas, no copper coin 
was found in England from the time of the Saxon 
conquest til! the year 1672. An aversion to a 
co]>per coinage, It .seems, was prevalent through-, 
ont the nation; and queen Elizabeth, who with- 
out hesitation used hast* money for Irtdaijd, yet 
sqruptctd at coining copper .for England. This 
want of smiill coin occasioned such an incrca.se 
of private tokcn.s for hiilfpenuies and farthings, 
that it br'camu a seHous object to govertimont; 
and in lo94* a copper coinage was seriously 
thought of. This year a small copper coin was 
atruck about the size of a silver twopence, with 
tht queen’s monogram on one side, and n ruse on 
the other ; the running h-.c.nd on both sides being 
Tin: cLtinoK A iiAtrpENNV. Of this there 
am patterns both in cojiper and 'silver, but both 
of them, soon fell iulo disuse. On the 19th *yf 
May iGirj, kiirg .lauu'S, by royal proclamation, 
issued fa rthiiig tokens, 'Ehey are geiierally of 
the same size with the twopence, with tw^o sVa^p- 
tres in Roltior snmiounJlcd with a crown, and the 
liarp upon the other; with un iutcution, as it 
would acein, that if they were rofusod in Ihiglaiul 
tlioy ipj.c'ht pa$4 111 JrcKind. Ju 163.0 .Charles I. 
cnined tlios^ with' the rose instead of the haip; hut 
U)C circulation of these was entirely stopped by 
the vast nmnber of counterfeits which appeared, 
and by the, king’s death in 1648. After this the 
private tokens began agaiu to circulate, till put a 
atop to by the'eoinage of faHhiugs in 1672. 'I'he 
workmanship of the tokens ir quite contempt ihlc. 
In 1672 the haltpcnce ns well as the farthings 
which had been struck two years before began to 
einmtate. Tiit*y wer<t Cf pure Swedish copper, 
the dyes engraved by Roettier; and they con- 
tinued till the year 1684, when some disputes 
arose abtait the copper lately obtained fitun the 
English miues. Tin farthings were coined w’ilh a 
stud of copper in the centre, and inscribed round 
the edge as the crowii pieces, with nummobum 
Tam ULUS, 1685 or 16S6u In 1685 halfpence of 
the same kind were ct^ud; and the tin coinage 
continued till ihc yeBr 1692, tqi the vahiG of 'mpi'C 
than 65,0001. but next year the tin was aU called 
in by govenimoit, and the copper ebinagrq reeom- 
tiiepccd. The fartlungB of ^ueen Auf^b' Are all 
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trial pieces, excepting those of 1714, tlic last 
of her reign. They are (says Mr. Pinkerton) of 
exqul«!tG work mail sit ip, exceeding most copi>cv 
coins Cither ancient or inudiTn, and will do ho- 
nour to tho engraver, Mr- Croker, to the end of 
time. The one, whose reverse is peaccdnacary 
FAX ruR oWbbm, is the most esteemed; 

and next to it tlie BarrA^^NfA under a poitul. 
The other halfjience and farthings are less \nlu- 
ablt‘. 

23. Si'otland. — Silver pvnnifa of Alexander I. 
who reigned in IUI7, are believed, to (‘xist ; and 
there celt ai id Y' are some of Alexander II. in 12H. 
7’hcre are likewise coins (*f liavid in 1124, hut 
perhaps none of Malcolm IV. his succc.RSor, whoso 
rcfsp was \ciy short, 'fhere ore maiiv corns of 
VVillinm 1. in 1 f6'5, and a large hoard of his pen- 
nies was found at Inverness in 1780. 

The iimncy of Scotland corilinued to bo of the 
sanire value with tout of England till the country 
wat- drained by tlm vast ransom of David II. after 
which it became necessary to reduce il..s size; 
and so much did this diminution afiect I'ngland, 
that £<lward 111. found himself obliccd to lessen 
the bnglibh coin also. The diminution of the 
Scottish coin, however, continued still to go on 
until it became irripracLihle to keep par with that 
of England. In ihc first year of Robert III. it 
passed oiiiyfc»r half its nominal value in England: 
in 1393 Richard 11. ordered it only lo go for ilie 
weight of the gemiine uxdal it contained. In 
1600 it had sunk to such a degree as to pass only 
fi»r a twidlth part of tlic English nioiiev, and 
eoniinitcd at that low ebb till the coinage of Scot- 
land was entirely eaiuellcd by the union of the 
two kingdums. 

Of silver coins ivc have only pennies fill tlic 
year 1203, when Eduard J. h.iving coined lialf- 
pence and (avthingb, Alctaiidcr III. of Scotland 
coined also Iraltprnco, of whicli we have a t\ w, but 
Tio favthinxs are to be met. with; but th'Te aie 
hilvcT furthingH of Kobert 1. and David H. The 
latter •introdiicctl the groat and half-groat, wlueh 
completed the set of Scottish silver. Jt conlinut cl 
uiiitlt<.rcd till the time of cpiceii Mary, wJien ihey 
all ceast*d to be etuned iu silver, on account ot the 
high price of that metal. In sluUings vievu 
first coined, with the bust of tin* quecMi on one 
bide, and the arms of France nud Scotland on the 
other. The silver crown wus first coined in l.SG.’^, 
which went for 30s. Scots; loser pieces ot 20s. 
and 30s. having likewise bei n slruek, anrl mark., 
of silver worth 3^. 4il. English, weie aUo coined 
about the same time. These coins li.ive upon 
tlumi the marks xxx. xx. *- to denote their 
value. They are common! y called Ciuickstone 
dollars, from the palm-trcn upon them, inisti'.kcu 
for a remarkuble yew ut Cruvekstonv near Cilas- 
gow, where Henry Daridey resided. It is de- 
scribed, liowevpr, ill the act as a palm, with » 
sliell-padon (a tortoise) crawling up. I'hiis al- 
ludes to Dariilcy’s luaiviage witti the que<ji, .a* 
the motto from Propertius, Dat tiLoiUA Vmrs, 
uUo implies. The motto Nkmo mb imtune i.a- 
CKSSBT first ap^Hiars on ScoUi!»h c<d>.is in 
1578, and the invention is given to tho celebrated 
Buchanan. . in 1582, the crown of an uunoft 
weight went far 40s. Scots, and was accordingly 
marked XL. in 1597 the mark wus L. the bcot- 
'tish money being then only^Onc-tenth of the 
English; thc-niark was LX. m 1601, the vohre 
bciiu; tbeji reduced to one-twelftb, at whioh it lias 
ever fiiiK.*c cootinued. .ia the time of CJudIoh 
half uarks^ 40 and 20 pe^y-pi€ces> wctc c^cd* 
‘9 
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In 1fi7.T tilt* ScoHi«ih clullnrs first' tippoarH, in 
value 56s. Sfots, wiH» hnlves mid quarurg of firo- 
portioiiul value. In 1686 J nines VI), euiiiedll^). 
41), UO, 10, «wl 5s. pLroe$} but only those of 40 
nnd lOs. are ktio'.vn, with these munhers under 
t|»c bust. At tlje utiiou of the kin‘.rdoiJiis ail the 
Scottish coins aere enHi'd in, ftnd recuiiicd «t 
Kdininiruli, wilh the il^rk e under the bust to 
. <iistiu;;nisli it; since which thore lui^ been no 
t’uina rc in Scotland, The Scottish slli cr coins are 
in general equal, if not superior, iu the workuiau- 
to tiic Kn^lish* 

Gold was first isskued by Robert II. aiiont 
yenrs after Edward III. of Eiigrland had coined 
^ he same metal in that country. The pieces were 
at first called St. Andmws, from the fi.;urc uf that 
iidclar saint upon the cross, and who appccars on 
the oljvcM'se with the arms of Scotland, and on the • 
j*4-»vrsc a lion iu a shield- The lion was ano^Jur 
name for llie liir-cst gold com iu Seotlmnl, from 
flu* arms of llu* kingdom upon it. The next was 
the unieorn, under .laLUC> Ill.W'fiich were fidluwed 
by the boi)nct-)neces of .iHiiies Y. These last are 
of admirable wotkiimnship, being nimugt equal to 
tlic anet lit coins in tins respect, in irnitaiinii uf 
1h(‘ Fn'iici). ilic monarch we speak of diiniiii.-hed 
the size uf the cum without Ir^senuig its weight; 
an i)iipniveinr*nt not adopted by tin* l'.i]irlish fur a 
wliul'* eciitiiiy. The last gold coined iu Sentland 
was the pistoh' ntid half pistole, of iw-tilvc and six 
pounds Scots. Tlic.se conis have the sun under 
the Tlie gohl coins of Scotland foil in llie 

same pioportion with the .«!ilver. 

Tlie copper eoinage of Scutfaud k of more 
cnily d«to tlmn that of England. It was prcefu;k*d 
by money of Mllori, or copi>cr washed with .silver, 
called black money. James Ilf, fir-st coined 
b1;tek fartboigs ni i46fi; and this is r<'COiYh*d hy 
Insloriaus a* one of ins greatest faults.. Tliis kind 
of coinage, however, continued ns late as the 
voign of James VI In his lime the true copper 
coina-.'e began ; but as the value of Seotttsb 
inonty was now declined almost to the utmost, 
♦he jiieces suddenly assuiuud a foriii almo.st re- 
-se/iibij/ig that of iho French coins. The bodlc, .so 
<‘.illcd from KothweU the niintmaiitcr, being cc|ual 
in sizt to the liard, .ind worth two pennies ScoU 
tifili, was strnek, Tiic* billon eoiu, formerly called 
bas-inecti, and worlb six penides Sc»>ts, was now 
••min'd in Copper, and teriiicd the baw-bec. Thus 
it eorrcsjumded with lln- Freueh half sul and En- 
ylisli halfpenny, tlie.ScotN penny Ixing now equi* 
^.T.'ont to the FitMich denier. Some pieces n.uncd 
-Atkinson.', weie coined by James VI. in J56?, 
x\hcn the Scottish money wab (o the English as 
j to 8; but oil iih lining btilL farther reduc*ed, tlicy 
A\eiit. for eigiit pennies, a third more than the 
value, of the baw-boo. Ecuidrs these tlieve were 
the hardie and tdack, the former being worth 
three and tlic laticr four ilennics Scots, This 
coinegc continned thruugli the ivigns of Charles I. 
anti JL but Scottish coins of the former aic, per- 
iiapt, the scarcest uf any, 

^4. Irei.-fiid,— -The first coins introduced into 
- this kingdom sceui to have been those of the 
Ibines, and which have only a nqmber of strokes 
around tiicm inkiead of leUers. In the tenth 
^•entury, however, this coinage hud been consider- 
ably improved ; and iu tiSO and 994 tbe«V 
pcLiiiics «trnek||ii Dublin, with the iuscription C 2 f 
DvFm or DvtLi, JJr/^in or Vyftm Ix’ing the 
XJanish name of that city. Thme aie lila’ivise 
cuing of the Irish princes .themselves, and v»f the 
Kiiglish monarch^, struck in Ireland as early is 


the ninth century; and it is asserted by some, 
that Jieland even jn tlie<ie day.H bad been ron* 
quered by England; of which, indeed, tliCK! cohjit 
seem to be a proof. . Hone of the Irish Vbins of 
Henry II- are to be met with, bnt we have sou^ 
of the coins of John; and from hi^time to that of 
Uewry V. the Irish coins are known by .a triangle 
irwilosiog the king’s hcadf «hrcl\ apjK-ars altso upon 
the coins of otbe^^ nations at thii, peruxi. The 
harp does not appear ufKni the Iri.>h cidna till the 
time of Henry VIII. Till the time of this mo- 
iinreb, the English and Irish co'ms arc tin- same ; 
but tipi same d«d>asc’inciiLuf the coiti which at. that 
time took pliicc in Engmntl cKtende*.! also to t)>'. 
land; hut in 1601 copper ha|f;M;nce mid fuilUingi; 
were coined also for this kingdom. Ttiesc circa, 
lated in Irclsuni when .Innfies VI, is.sued his far- 
thing tokt!ns''of cojiper, the latter being of two 
6)2c.s, that if they failed in En!;htiid they might be 
sent to Ireland ns pennies and halfpence- Tn 
1635 a mint was established in X>nliliu by Cbarlos 
1. but it was stop)>ed hy the Irish massacre, nod 
jthe many disturbaiiues which fo’.lnwed; since 
which time the aobeme has liot been i churned. 
After the mas.sacrc, St, Patrick's halfpence and 
farthings were coined by the papists, bearing the 
iegcncls FLOufiAT Rex, and on rbe reverse Ecce 
Oa£x; on the farthing Quiescat Pi.Ejt-s. C’op- 
p'T tokeiiH acre struck by towns and tradesmen, 
'ns ill England and Scotland. In I6S0, balfpeiuc 
and furlhiugs were isKiicd by uiithuiity, with the 
harp and date. In 1689, James II. having in- 
vaded 'Irclnmi, instituted a mint, and coined shil- 
lings and half-crowns of all tlie rcfu.se metal lie 
could tiud, paiticiibirly some brass gnus were jjmi- 
plnyed, whence the coinage is commonly called 
giin-tnoricy. Even this uictnl, however, soon be- 
came so scart'c, that a diminution in its .size is 
quite apparent from June i()89 to July 169l)s 
and ns the month of their mintage is^ marked 
upon them, tins decrease is euMly perceived. In 
March 1690, pennies of Wad inixi d with tin wore 
issued; and un the 15th of June the same year, 
crowns of while metal were coined; btit these are 
now Very scarce- In 17'Ji, the patent for coining 
Iiidfpcnee and farthings was given to William 
Woo<l, which escited such discontent in trelaiid. 
From tlin small size allowed by the patent to 
these pieces, it was supposed that the patentee 
would have gained 60,0001. bnt as he caused 
them to Ik* stiaek*of a size still stiiallcr, his gains 
were yi-tiinaf fid'at 100,0001. The; eenns, however, 
are of admit abie workmanship, and very fine 
copper, bciring tiie best portrait of king George 
1. to be found any where. Sir Isaac Ncivtnn, at 
that time at tlie head of the mint, ilcelarcd that 
they were snpciior to the EiuTlrsh coins in every 
thing .except tl\c size. In 17l>7 the Irish half- 
pence anl larthing'-, with the harp oil the reverse, 
were coiiicil, ami continue to the present time. 
Ill 1760 th4 r.- was such a scaicity of copper coin, 
ilint sonic piivaio persons applietl for leave to 
coin halfpence, w Iiicli appeared with a very bad 
poitrait of Gi’orge II- and the words Voc£ Po- 
> ur.i arqund it. No gold or silver has been coin- 
ed in Ireland since the massacre ol 164.1- 

T A II T. E V . Modem properly so eallcd. 

1. Scottish modally — ^Thesc take tlic lead la 
the. present article, the first modem medaU of 
gold being those of David II. struck between the 
years 1350 Only two of them now 

exist; one in' the collection of Mr, Birk<r of 
Birmiughauj, and ibe other in that of Or. i luiitcr. 
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t47g Uicre IK A m«dal of James 111. sent to the coins^ as being and all cast* T*»C5’ 

shrine of St. Ambtoise iu jPrance. It b tlescribefl first modelled in wax, then a mould taken ftonk 
&» uf two inches ai»d' a. third tti diameter; the the «mod«J in fine sanely and otlier ingredients, 
weight ^eaV two oofices; having on thc> obverse a After a good cast was procured, it w^s touched up, 
beardiess king* with long hair* sitting on a throne, and made a tnndel for the rest- These medals of 
Iiotding^ in -due hand a naked swend; in the other, Pisaiio*. are almost always inscribed Of us Pisans 
n slrUdd, wub the Scottish arma On the bordeis Pieioris^ Tlie portraits of a great number of il1u£>- 
of the canopy above the thi'une is an inscription Irious meti were done by hiln in this martner ; and 
in Gothic letters, ik kii seFni,N, Wing corrupt in the B^ish Museum is d large, brass medal of 
iPrencIi, for in mg dWence; a common motto in Pisano % himself. — Other artists were Boldn, 
|he ^ottish arms. Above the canopy is- V illa Marescotio, Mutthwus de Pastus, SpcrnndcS| 
BerwicI: the reverse bears St. Amlrew end his Misaldonc, &c. Towards the end of the century, 
cross, SALVuiit ^k'c Poi^tvM tuum, uomike. however, the medals began to aSsume a more cle- 
There Ss also a medal of' James IV. in the Wllar gant appearance; and the papal ones are not only 
bf St. Michael, having on the reverse a Doric the most elegant bdt the most ancient scries of all 
pillar suTibouttted by a young Janus, standing on the modern ihedals. The improvement began in 
i. hill, beyond which is the sea, unci Intid on cither the reign of Alexander VI. so famous for lii-^ own 
aide, Thb, houbvety Is by some siispected be a cHmes, and those of his nephew CoBsnr Borgia, 
forgery. Hm successors, Jnlins It. Leo X. Hadrian Vl. and 

The lAost relharkable Sottish thcdalA afe those Ciemeiit Vll. hud many of Ihcnr medals designed 
bt the unfurtnnate Mary. J‘be first is properly bv ftaphael, Julio Romano, and olhef einmciit 
IPtTtich, having bc^it issued at her coronation ds painierSy and the cngruving executed by aitist*{ of 
V^ttecik of France, along with her husband king equal merit. Among tlie.se were the celebrated 
Francis H. Oir the obverac of this piece there Cellini, and the noted P.'iduun forgers of Romart 
ikt'e portraits of Francis and Mary, fare to face, coins, Ca\ ino and Bassiano. In 1644 Corinatini, 
with ^hree Ugends drOnnd thorn, the oiilorhiost a medallic arti&t, was imprisoned on account of a 
wontaihin^ thbir titles j; the middle one the follow- piec<^ which representcid the Pope upon one side, 
ftig sentence: hora vona dominhs J. h. s. andOlylnpia Muidalchina, the reluiionof his holi- 
^xnnAViT HELLS CLAMANs; the innermost the ne»s, on the other. The unfortunate Corni.aiini 
rtame of the city (Paris). On the reverse are the upbiscioed liiinself. About this time the fainiiy of 
lamis of France and Scotland. Fine testouris were the HAmcmni, originally from Gerrnany, began to 
also coined upon the same plan, and are now so c'ngrave the papal hieduls; which they did with 
Tare that Dr. Hunter gave ten guiticaf- for one be surprising merit for several generiiticjns. Eac^h of 
bad in liis i.^ol lection. The same portraits uppear the daughters did u hue uibdul, as vVe are iiifomicd 
'on the ftilc croWn of Mary and llvnry, in l.I>B5, by Vciniti. 

whifih is so rare as to be estet incd a Ynodal of the . Besidt^Ktlir jjfipal mcMlals, there arci many is*.!!**!! 
^lighest value; and Mr. Pinkcitnn iniagiiies, by the various states of Italy. There are medals 
tliat if hi'duglit to a sale it would briifg 40 or 50 of Frederic H. of Sicily in i.^01, of seve ral Venc- 
guineas. lian generals in 1.509, of Alfonso diikt* of Ferrara 

Another Vemark able medal of Mary represents in 1.511, and of the ceicdiratod Andrew Daria iu 

iler full fared, and weeping, with the inscription, 13?8. 

O God onANT patience in that i sbFFER 3. French medals. — Tilllhe reign of Louis XIV. 

'l^n ANG. The reverse has in the ccutie, Quho the inedalB of this coUiitiy are neitliLr line* nor 
\5AN cokiPAEE WITH ME IN CHIEF? I DIE And iiunicrous ; but this monarch exceeds ail inoilerii 
^AK NOciiT SEEK RELIEF; with this legend priuces iii this way. Many of his pieces arc \\ ell 
TU'ound, Hourt not the (rigure of a heart) designed and executed, though ohjcctionab'e on 
t^UHAil JOY THOU ART. Tljcrc Hpe hIso malty account of their falsehood. 

counters of tlii.s unfortuiiatc princcBs^y being thin 4. Danish medals — These appear of Christian U. 
silver pieces of the size of a shilling. ** They all in 1516, of Frederic and Sophia in 1332, of Fiedi*. 
nppear (says ter. Pinkerton) tg have been done rib 1. and Christian III. in bonni-ts worn in the 
in France by Mary’s direction, who was fund of sixteenth ceniitry. The elephant of the hous^c of 
dcviceA^ Her crael chptivity couhl nnt debar her Oidenburgh is frequent upon Danish medals, 
from intercourse with her frii'iids in France, « who .5, Swi.-dish medals.— These begin with Gustavus 

must with pleasure have execiiteil her orders, as Vasa; and several of Christina are likewise to be 

affording her a little ^oitsolation.’* met with. There are also some curious ones of 

'ITie coronation medal of Charles 1. struck al Charles Xll. 

ISdiuburgb for Ids inauguration. June 18, 1663, is 6. Dutch medals.— These begin in 136fi; and 
remarkable, being the only one over coined of many of them are remaikable fur maps mid plans, 
Sfk'otiish gold, hud the fiist in Biitani struck with wliichmust be verv interesting toiiostcriry. “ Had 
a leg! nd on the edge. With rc.'ipect to the work- the Greeks and Romans (says Mr, Pinkerton) 
nnuiship, it is inibHor to Simonas. Of thc^e given us maps and plans, what a fine system of 
tnedals only three ate known to exist, of which ancient geography and topography a cabinet of 
ono is in the MusCiiin. It is not uncommon in medals must have been !’* 

silver; in which ca'%c it sometimes wants the le- 7. Medals of Spain, Portugal, and Germany.— 
gend ori the edge. The Spanish medals begin with Qonsalo in 1^3; 

2. Italian medals.— These appear in the 1.5th many of which are curious and interesting. Under 
rentury, and from that time snccciisively in most Charles V. there arc many rurious Spanish medals, 
countries. Vittore I^isano, a painter of but those in Germany begin with Frerleric in 1 433. 
Verona, is celebrated as the restorer of the art ; They ai’e extremely numerous; as we may easily 
bot it remains to be eocounted for lw>w the me- suppose from the greatness of the cmpir^aiul the 
of king David already mentioned came to various states which com|H>se it. There is a fa- 
scist SD long before* Mr* Pinkerton considers mous medal of Sebastian king of Portugal, famous 
'this artist rather as an inventor tfinn a restorer, for his unfortunate expedition into Africa in 1378; 

medals having no resemblance to the ancient with hia bust» full ftiee» and three quarters in 
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1en,<;th. On the revise is a shell-iish in the sea, 
UMth the moon and seven stars, bcuring the in- 
scription Sekena Calsa PAVCNT. Thera IS alto 
a curious lo;;cpg'e-iihuprd coin of the same with 
thearms of Portugal, and the king's nameand title; 
On the reverse is a cross with the iuscr^tiou In 
HOC SIONh VINCES, 15*78. 

8. Satiric medals. — ^I'hese began almost as soon 
as the knowledge of the art of coining me^ls a as 
revived. They seem to have been almost tlftuiowu 
to the ancients. One indeed of tlie emperor 
Gallieims is supposed to have been satiric. It has 
on the front the emperor's bust, with the inscrip- 
tion GALUEN.S Auo. the reverse is Peace in a ear, 
Pax UBIQUE ; but this has been proved to bo only 
a blundcreil coin. Some other ancient medals, 
liowever, are not liable to this objection. The first 
inudorn s.'itiric medal published was that of Frede- 
ric king of Sicily in I50l, against his antagonist 
IVnluiand king of Spain, it has on one side the 
head of Ferdinand with the inscription Fexoi* 
NANDUBR. AR. VETO s vu LPE8 ORBis ; 00 the re- 
verse a wolf carrying olF.a sheep, J Vo VM M^vSf 
SVAVE EST, ET ON VS MEYM LEVE. Many u the rs 
have been sti uck, of which the wit would now per- 
haps he difficult tube found out ; but of all nations 
the Dutch have most distinguished themselves in 
thi^ way; mid paid very dear for their conduct, as 
they brought upon them-'clves by 0116 or two satiric 
medals the whole power of France under Louis XiV. 

U. Kiiglisli medals. — The first of these is in the 
duke of l)cvonsl)ire*s collection. It is of a large 
siKe, and dune on the plan of the early Italian 
iin dais. It has on the rcvcr‘<c tlie arms of Kendal, 
with the iiisciiption tlmpore obbidionis tur- 
coRiJM, MccccLKicx. Oi! tile Other side is a|)or- 
1 1 ail with U). KENDAL BIIOUI T V RC V PF.LLE H 1 VS. 
U was founil last century in Knarcsborough 
forest ; but Mr. Pinkerton has no doubt of its 
having been done in Italy. The next is that of 
Homy Vlll. ill 1545, ami is of gold, larger than 
the crown-piccc, ivith the king’s head upon the 
obverse, and three legends within each other, iii- 
ciLuling his litle.s &c. The reverBe contaius two 
inscriptions, declaring him to be the head of the 
church ; the one in Hebrew, the otbcr in Greek, 
it uas imitated exactly by Edward Vi. whose 
coronal ion medal is the first we have. There are 
luo mcflals of Philip and Mary, w'hose execution 
is toit rably good ; hut tho«e of Elizabeth are very 
poor. I'licre .are good medals of James I. and his 
cjnccri; with a fine one of Charles 1. aiul Henrietta, 
Uiough the workmanship is much inferior to the 
antique. There are many good medals of Charles, 
with various devices upon their reverses. Under 
the coiiinionwealth the celebrated Simon produced 
piedais which are dt'servcdly reckoned the must 
admirable pieces of modern workmanship. There 
are many good medals of Charles II. James 11. and 
William III. Some arc also found of .lames after 
his abdication. Some fine gold; silver, and copper 
medals, were issued in the time of queen Aime ; 
the two last affording a scries of all the great ac- 
tions of the duke of Marlborough. About the year 
1'74(>, a series of nuxlals was engraved in London 
by Dassier, a native of Geneva, containing all the 
kingsof England ; being in number. They are 
done upon fine copper, and exe<*utod with great 
taste. There are besides many medals ol pnvr.tc 
jiersons iq|^^iig|^d ; so that it may justly be said, 
that this coiintr|^for medals exceeds almost every 
other in Europe. 

To this account of modern coins and medals we 
shay add that of another set culled ivtge^pmm, and 


which were issued during the time of a BtCge in 
cases qf urgent neoeasity. These were formed of 
any kind of metal; sometimes of no mrtaf, Mut 
Putin mentions a rein.iikable one struck at Leyden 
in 15*14, when the' place was besieged by the 
Spaniards. It was of thick paper or pasteboard^ 
having a lion rampart, with this inscription, 
PvGNO PRO patria, 15*74; and on the reverse, 
Lvgdvnvm Batavobum. There arc various 
sie^e-pieces of Charles 1. both ip gold and silver,* 
some of the latter bring of the value of tweniy 
sliiltings. 

ife nummi Irofteaii are a species of modern 
coins somewhat between counters and money; and 
have their name from the word bractea, a spangle 
or thill hit of metal. They, are commonly little 
thin pkstes of silver, stamped as would seem with 
wooden dies upon one side only, with the lude 
impression of various figures and insciiptions. 
Most of them are ecclesiastic, and were struck in 
Germany, Switzerland, Deriniark.Swedeu, Norway, 
and a few in Pohind. They continued to be in use 
in Germany till the end of the fifteenth century, 
and some are still used in Switzerland at this day. 

Ta6le qf Abbreviations used in the legends of itfcdalr; 
from Mr. Pinkerton. 

Greek Coi/is. 

A 

0L. Athens, Argos, Aldus, Asylum ; primi or first * 
as £4>r<nwv A Aaia^, ** Ephesians, first people of 
Asih*' 

A. Abbassiis, Abdera, Abydus on Hellespont 

AK. Abydus in Egypt 

ABt. Abydus on Hellespont 

A®. AeE. Athens 

Air. Ai^aina 

AlrOsnU. Aigospotamos 

AlA. Aelius, Aelia Capitolina 

AIN. Aenos 

AK.— AKPAFAN. Agrigeotum 
AKl. Aciliutii 
AKT. Actiuni 
Aa£. Alexandria 

AM. Amyntas 
aMBP. Ambracia 
AM^I. Amphiiof'hia 
AN0. AvSvwmtov, Proconsul 
ANTls. Anti^sa 

ANA. Anactoria 
ANTI. Anti urn 

AN. Ancyra 

ANT. Anioiiinat, Antioch 
AB. Axub in Crete 
AON. Aonita 
AOtE. Avenio, Felh 
AH- Appius 
AnA. Apamea 
AnO. Apolfonia 
AITTA. Aptara 
AP- Aradu^, Harrna 
APrE, ArgfMinus 
Al’r. Argos 
API. Aricaiida 
APlM. Ariiniiinm 
APsL Arsinuc 
.apt. Aryca 

APX. Ap“^<egit/f or Apy^ay, high prip.st or mftgii^trate 
ASuIAPX. Asiarchm, presidents of the games of 
Asia * 

• 

* There were hlso Syriarcha^, Lyciarchse, Gn- 
latarchie, Bithynkfirebse, Cappadociarchse, d;c. 
MoftU Spec. 
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AS. Asylum 

A. Z. npo 7 j Xy{i»e, Sji^t of Syria m 

AzK. A^calou 

at. AUbyrium 

ATAP. Atarnas * 

ATr. Aii^>*tiiS 

AtPHa. Aurelius 

AY. ATT. Emppmr 

ATTON. Avto>t9jfA^^ eiij6ym^ lijcir oflfU laiys. 

A<J»f. Aphyta 

A4»P. Afrlcamis 

AX. Achaii 


TJ 

B. Council ! P.piytns Bitbyusa 

BArHAiVO. Ba^^ad&uni'^ 

HAA. Valerius 
35 H. Bmtu» 

BITON. Bitontnm 
EOT. Bfpotia 
BPTN. Briia<Insii;!n 
BT. By 2 aintmiQ 

r 

T. rp. rpAM. Graiumaiiciif, pr ke^pfr 6 f 
records 

T. Gaiua, orCams 

TA- Gall ns, Galerins, Qalliena^ 

T- rvw;i/oiov. Illustrious 
tea* Giilos 
rtP. Germ^nicus 
TN. OheiW 

TOPTY. Gortyoo 
JFA. Gravisca 


Decini'ns, "Dymat 
.OAK* Dac'tCus 
A AW. Damasrus 
OAP. Dai'danuin 
ah. Oij/Lcotf, thejpcople 

iiHMApx. F.SOTZ. with 
jijf.. Deccliu 
A&K. Dccims 
AEP. Dcrba in Lycaoma 
AH. l>cios 
Oi. Biospolis 
ape. Drepauum 
AYP. Dyrrichipm 


T.* Eryce 
E- EPEZ. Eresu? 

EAEY. Eleusi«» 

EAET9. EXiv^ifw, Free- 
Ein. Epidaurus 
EPt. Erixa in Caris« 

EPX. Errhia 
EPT. Kryihrte 
£T. ETO. Year 

ET. Etenna in Parophyli? 
EX. E^ovffin, Power W 

ET ET^. Eiilioea 
ETZ- Pious 

ETT. EfTtn(>i;, flajjpy 
A4>. £4^S. Ephesus 


0A. Thasus 
0E. 'Phespisfe 
J&EZ, ThC'S'JalonJca 
0110. Theh» 


I 

I. lEP. Ufa:, Sacred 
lF.PArig& Hyerapytlm 
IK .\P.“tccara 
jAi. Ilium 
idY* luli> ii rity, or 
I 0 r.\. .Inlia 
111 A H ippana 
IP. Iit'tmlns. 
li. Isus, l‘.tia:u 


K. 




K. Cains; K'i.mv'?'';* 

K. KAI^:. Cirtru 

k. K. K3.79V KiXi^tcir, Coninmnity of C^eilwi 

KAtA. Cu'lnis 

KAA. ChaU^'don 

KAAAl- Callipohs 

KA?.1A. Camara 

KAN. Caimta 

KATI. Capua 

KAIUT. C.'ijjpadon'^ 

tCAP. C airlisv 

KAPr. Caifhago 

KAT. Caidoiiiii 

Y^K. Ceos 

KEi>. CcplKilardis 

KI. Cianiife^, 

KTA> Cilbiani 
KA. Clapnuas Claudius 
KaA. Cla:;omcue 
KNI. Cnicins 
KO. Corinth 


KOIN. Ksoav, CoTT.munify 

kOA. KoX•J^‘laf, Colony, ColopTio.'q 

KOM. Commodus 

KOP. Corcyra 

KP. Cragus in Lycia 

RPA. Cranos 

KPH. Crete 

Kl’H. Cltemvn»", PciL 

Cmna, Cydoiiium, Cyon 
KYO. Cvthnus 
K *'!!. Cyprus 
n ‘. i», Cyj^cue 


A 

. r-r L. Av r^vTc;, Year 


<», A ‘011360100 

ruea. Lamps acus 

” fs'.num 

'...fiu asi 

' .>N. ' Inim 

L-- 

‘51 Lipr.i ' 

■ *'< j. T.iyir mlis 

* ClK liOcri 


ZA. SEneynthus 

ZANKa>‘ Zancle, Messaiia mientiy so called 

If. Elioin ** 

HT. Hyffcwe;, President 
}1PAK. Heracica 


A*:-! • ap’Ons 

AT.; . M’K. Lyctns 

M 

M. Morons, I^Talea, Megalopolis, KFaZabd 
MA. Maronea, Elassilia, Macedonia 
MAr. Magnesia 
M A K r Macrpoepbali 

MAM. M.imeiStt)i 
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MAM. MassHift 
MAZ. Mazara 

ME, Mi^ticlais, on Syrian reyai coina 
MENRK. Mpnecrates 
M K. MEr. Meif'ara, MegalgpoUa, 

MEr. MiyttX*;, Great 
MLs. Messana 
META. Me.tapontum 
M. MHTPO. Metropolis 
MI. MileJus 

MK. Ma/fika of Cappadoclai on coins of Mithri.* 

ciat» s VI. 

MOP- Moi^antia 
My. Mycenae 
Mrp. Myrlea, 

MTi'i. Mytilcne 


XA* Samosate 
XAAATl. Saiapia ' 

XEP. Savdia ^ 

XE. Seriphus, 
xEii- Awitnstiis 

2EA. SelipuS, Srleucia 
XEIIT. Saptimius 
xi. Siphiios 
XIA. Side 
xma. Sinope 
tVlT. Suiyrna 

XW. ITPA. STg«T>iyo;, Praatof 

XYB. Syl>arw 

XT. srpA. Syracuse 

XYf. Syria 

Xit* Soiae 


N 

K. Naupacius 
J^AS Naxos 

NAt 'PX. N«v«rxi V> ^ sea-port 

NF.. Nemta 

N. NEftK. Nrocori 

Ni:on. Neopolia 

NEP. Nerva 

NIK. Nica'iim, Niconiedia 

NTS. Nysa?!, or coins of Scythopolis, pell, 

O. 

OT. Oetlixi 

ON. Ov7oc, being 

oilLA. Opelius 

on. Opus 

OPT* Otycus 

OPX. Orchomenus 

orn. or Tn* Ovveroj or TffaToCi Consul 

OTEP. Venis 

OYH. Vetus 

OtextI. VcspasianiiS ♦ 

Oyitka. Vif^'llius 
o^PT. Ophryniusn 

n 

IT. TTgo;, upon 

H. non A. Publius 
n. JIA. Paphos or Paros 
liAix. PajsUim 
IiAN', Puiiarmus 
DAP. Paropinum 
MAPI. Paro.s 
n \P0. Parlhicus 
TIE. Periiithus 
HA A. Pella 
IT El*. Fergus 
DEPT. Pertinex 
DESK. Pescenniiis 
Ti. IIH. Pfhisium 
DIN. Pinumyt^e 
DAA. Plpteae 
DO. Pontus 
noAY Polyrrhcnum 
DOS. Posi'l^nia 
DP AX. Pras‘<us 

D. DPT. Pi'Jrfcri ' 

TIP. IIPEX, npio-'^i^' f Litigate 
DPo- Proconnesus 
DPOai. Tlfoitx'ic, Curalor 
D. iiPiiT. n^wTo;, First 
DT. Ptoleinais 
lir. Pylos 

P 

TO, Rhodes 

■ . * 

X! X.A« Salamisi Samos, Syria 


T. Titus 
TABAa. Tabala 

TA. tana. Tanagra 
TAP. Tj^rentum, Tarsus 
TAtP. Taoromenuitt 
T£. Tenicntis 
TEP. Terina 

TH. Ttiiuis 

TI. TIB. Tiberius 
^TPA. Trallis 

rPI. Tripolis 
TTpO. Trulzene 
TtAN. Tyana 
TT. Tyiulans 
TTP. tyre (monogram) 


TE. TEA. Vtlia 

TH* that* Tiraraf, Consul 


41 . Philip; PhoDstus, Philuutium 
0A. Phasclis 
*I>AP. PhaiTalus 
4>I. Vibiii^, PhilippopoUs 
^INE. Phincium 
♦a. Flavius 
OK, Phocwiiin 
^OTA. Fulvia 
<?T. Phycus in Ci'rcne 

X 

X. Chio** 

XAa. Chalcis 

XEP L 

XI ' ‘ tri ill t’lrte. 




CV. "f. 

i 

Xurneruli. 

VI 

r. 

*00. 

r 

, 

K. 

20. 

2. < 

or C 20(1. 

r 

i> 

A. 

,30. 

T. 

300. 


s. 

M. 

•MO. 

T. 

400. 

1;. 

s. 

N. 

^50. 


500. 

-- Ot 

) 


.6'». 

X, 

600. 


V 

0. 

70. 

T. 

700. 

n 

s. 

n. 

80. 

£U 

800. 


p. 

q or q 90. - 


900. 


JUomples. I is 10 : add A to I, and I A makes 
i U hO IB. n ; U’, 13, &c. K IS 20, KA, ^1 . &c. 
IMA snakes 111. The English word air marks the 
grand initial umnorRls. On coins the nmnerals 
arc often placed in retrograde order; which makes 
no difference in tjhe value,, as every letter is ap- 
propri^itcd tso'^ts number. Thus TAE or FAT imply 
the samoi 333. But tliis advantage being unknown 
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to the ttomiui ntitnmls ood Ambio^^beiOf is opt 
to pnaszle tho^eginiwr* 


• i tfP 


A AOLV|^;Jftili0jmm^ 

hiVtttf MW AntlmAi m tho arst mint. 


Vthefirnt intnC» 

MAkT«Ataoir 

Af A. A*f. r, Aur^^ii AiyiBW^^e* FiltiHlo: Feri- 
undo A 1 * I ” 

A. OFAKMfeWf ' 

A. A. 

A. p- i» n* A^i Wins, Ann 

ABN. 

ACt« 4 <^wu 8, or Actiiim ^ 

AO. rnv. iMt* Ad fruges embndBs 
A BIAS* AdiabenipuB 

adop« Adoptatm ^ 

ADO. Adqni^ita 
adV. Adrcutui 
abd. JBflps 

abd p AEdilitia protoBtnte 

ABO. 8 .£dc8 idum 

abb. ovr. /CdiliB CgrttliB 

ABO. Pt. ^dihsPlem ^ 

AFI. 

ABM. or AlMXlwf 
aft. 

APR. Atri<^ or AiricanuB 

At.aiN. AIdiOub 

ALIM. iTAL* Aliflienta IteliK 

ANN. AV«t AAnoAugItBtr 

A. K. p. t. Annittn Noium Faustnm Feliccm 
ANio. Anioiiis 

ANV 0«€GL:t*tjll. HAT. VRB. P CIR. CON. AntlO 
864. Natali Uibis Populo Circemos cunstiMiU 
ANT. AV« ARtOnitti Augur 
AKT Autooiusi or Aatoninus 

AP. A|>pfU8 

A. P. r Arg#*nto PaMico Fcniwdo 

A. pop. PR VO* aO. a Populo Friiyj^ Accepts 

Ag. or ARL* AqOitius 

AQVA MJBR. Aqua Martin 

ARAB. AOQ Aiabia Adquisita 

ARB. Arrius 

A VO, Augui, AuctugtuB, Augusta 
AV6. D. P« Augustus Divi Films • 

AVGO. TwuAugufcti 
AvooG Three AnguoCi 
AYR. ur AVRbL. Aurpiius 

' JB 

a. The mark of the second mint in any city 
^ON EVBHT. Bonus k\UltU8 
g, R. p. HAT. Bono Reipublics Nato 
BRIT. Bntannicus 

BRVT. Bnitu*'. 




r. Ciiiis, Colonia 
G. A. Cetsarea Augusta 

C. ( AB* or CAPS. 

CABS8. Cvsares 
CARTH* Caitliage 
CRH. CenMjr 

CBNS. P. CnoBor Perpetuus 
cBIT* Cestius, or Cestianus 
CIR. coiTi. Cireum Condidit^ 


eoii Colonia 

cow* 8vo« Conservitori suo 
covcORB* Concordia 
t9f, v/ Clypfub VoUvtts 
Comm* ComMOdua 

CLOD. ClodlBRi 

CL. or GLAVo. CflRpdins 
cos. CoOHil 
t4)S8. Coosules 
CORN. CopneUus 

cvR. z. p. Curavit Oenarium Faotendum 


B. Dcclmus, Divui, Designatus 

x>AC. Dacious 

o. p. Dacia feliz 

B. M. Diis Manibus 

DBS. or DEsio. Designatus 

DiCT. Dictator 

no MIT. Domitianus 

D. H. Dominus uobter 

DID. Didius 

D. p. Dii Penates 

JDV* Divius 


or Circenses Con- 


ClVlB BT. SIGH. MILIT. A. PaRTH. RBCVP. CtVI* 
bus etSignis Militaribus a Partins Recuperatis 
CH. CneluS 
COEL. Cselius 

CON. OR. r^uBtzntiiiopbli Obsignata; orCnnstan- 
tmopoli Oficioa secunda^ or Conflmi Otuyeo * 


RID. MAR. Idus MartioD 
RX. CONS. D. Lz Consensu DecuriODUin 
c. Ev Senatus Consulto 
ORDiH. Equebtiib Ordinis 

pv. Ex Argento, or Auctoritate Pubtica 
Exercitus 
£TR, Etruscus 


ax. cc 
^^z. s. 

bTbr. 


p. PiliuSf or Filia, or Felix, or Faciundum, or 
Fecit 

PEL. Felix 

PBLics Feheitas J 

PL. Flavius 

FLAM. Flamen 

PORT. RED. Fortunse Reduci 

fovRi. Foutius for FuriuB 

PONT. Fonteiiis 

PRVOir. FnigifisrsB (Cereri) 

PVL. Fulvius 
PVLO. Fulgerator 


G. Gneius, Genius, Gaudmm 

GA. OaditaiiuB 

o. B. GprinauicusDacictis 

OBN Genius 

GERM. Germaniens 

OL. B. R. Gloria F.xercitu8 Roman 

6L. p. R. Gloria Pupuli Rpmaui 

GOTH. Gotbicus 

0. p R. Genio Populi Romani 

6. T. A. Genius TutelaribiEgypti^ or Africse, 

H 

11 BL. Helvius 

II EL. Hdiopolis * 

HER. UeienniuB, or Rcrennia 
HO. Bonus 
HS. Sostertjus 

I 

1 . Imperator, Jovi, Julios 

IAN. cLY. Janumclusitfor claualt 
iMp Imperator 
iMpp. Imperatores 

I. s. u. R Juno'SospitBi, Mater or Magna Regina 
It. Itaha, Itenua , 
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it‘c. Itenim 
iVL* Juliui or Julia 
lisT. Justus 
I. i.«. ^stertlus 

1. o. M* BACK. Jovi Optimo, Maximo^ 5 Sorrttm 
n. viR* Duumvir 

111. vm. R. p. c. Tiiumvir Rcipublicn Consti- 
tuendffi 

nil. VIR. A. p. -p. Qutttiiorvir, or Quattiorvirty 
Aiiro, or Ar;gento, Or Publico Fijriuodo 
11 N. Junior 


1.. Lucius 
L\T. LatinttB 

LEG. fropR. Lcjrotas Propraetoris 
1 Ro 1. &c. Legio Prima» See. 

I LP. Lcpidiis 

LENT. cvR. X. F. Leotulub Curovlt Denariutn Pa- 
riiinduoi 

iiBERo p. IJbero Patri 
1 in. PVB. l^ibertas Publica 
Lie. T iciniuB 

L. s. DEN. Lucius SiciniOs Dentatus 
Lvc. Lucifera 
7 VD. ciR Ludi Cercenses 
Lvu. PQ. l.udi Rqii 4 *srrc 8 


lVd. saec. p. Ludub. Sc<‘ularcs Fecit 
M 

M. Marcus, or Marius 
MAR. CL. Maroollus Clodius 
M. 1. Marci Filius 
M. OTACiL. Marcia Otneilia 
MAG.OrMAGN. Maguus 
MAC. Macellum 
Max. Maximus 
MAR Martia (aqua) 

MAR. V1.T. Marti Ultori ^ 

MEs. Messius 
METAL. Metallum 
Ml NAT. Minatius 
MINER. Minerva 

M. M. 1. V. Municipcs Municipii Julii Uticeosis 
MON. or MONET. Muiieta 

N 

N Nepos or Noster 

N. c. Nobilissimus C(e«ar ‘ 

Nat. vrb. Natalib Urbis 
Ntp Nepos 

Nhp. RED. Neptuno Rcduci 


p. p. pBter P&tr m 
pju Pr«tor * ^ ' 

A. PopuloAltmMnos 

•!*****■• CWwif ot . 

OmMaVltiijitW' 

PRINC ivvaifT. PHooepn llovcntiitia 
pRx< PaborttiHn 
PRoc. ProeofKsOl * 

PROM. Pisonepof 

PROP. PropiKtbr' . , 

pROft. Proquimtor^ ^ 

PROP. DEOR» fiovidentia Dabry^ { 
pvpiBN. Pu|»ienu 0 


ft. Glaintos,or OiojMtor 

0* c. M.«p. I,' dulntus tecitiuB MeBrilns Pius Im- 
perator 

e. DEsic. QuirAtor Dasignatus 
tt. F. Qusstor Prstorius 
ft. PR/ Qusstor Ptovineialia 


I 


R. Roma, Restitoit 
a EC E p. Rerepiis, or Rece|>tus 
REST* Restituit 

boM LT. AVG. Romm et Auguste 
Kespublicii 


/ 


S 


EC. AVR. Sscultim Aiiroum 
8 A EC. FBL. SjecuIi Fulicitas 
sal. Salus 
BALL* Sallustia 
sarm. Sarmatiriis 
8 . c. SenatuB Cunsiilto 
sciP. ASIA. SMpio Asiaticus 
SEC. ORB. Seeuutab Orbis 
SEC. PERP. Sectirttas PerpeUia 
SEC. temp. Securitas Tcmpuium 
SEN. Senior 
sept. Septimius 
SER. ServiuB 
BET. Severus 
SEX. Sextus 

SIC* V. SIC. x* Siewt Quinquounaliaf sic Decen* 
ualia 

siG. Signis 

B. M. Sigiiata Moneta 

s. p. R. R. SenatUB Populusque Romiiius 

STABiL. Slabliita (terra) 

•VL. Sulla 

T 


O 

n. Optimo 

OB. c. s. Ob Gives Servatos 

OF. Officina 

OPEL. Opelius 

orb. TERR. Oibis Terrarum 

P 

p. or pOt, Potestate 

PAc. ORB. ter. Paoatori Orbis Terrarum 

PAFi. Papiusor Papirius 

parth. Parthicus 

PERp. Perpetuus 

pert, or pbrtin. Pertinax 

PBsc. Pescennioa 

p. F. Pius Fell* 

plabt. Pla*tonius 

p. L. M. Plecunia X/)ndini Kotata 

p. LON. s. Pecunia Loodiai $ignata 

p. M. or PONT. Max. Foatifex MaBimua 

pomp. Pompeiut 


T. Titu^, Tribunus 

TBR. Tcreiiiiiis, or Tertium 

TEMP. Tt'mporum 

Ti. Tiberius 

TR. or trev Treveris 

TRCB. Trebonianus a 

TR. MIL. Tribunis'Militaris m 

TR. p. or TEiB* PUT. Tiibu 4 |bl» 


lost Lte. 


V 

V, Qiiiiitum 
V. c. Vir CiniissimiiB 
VESP. Vespdcianus 
VI B. Vibius 
VI CT* Victoiia 

^ V 1 1. V I R. EPVL. Septemvir Epulonum 
^ VI L* PVB. Villa Publica 
viBT. Virtiis 

VN. MR. VenefmdaB Memorilb 
voT. X. MVLT. XX. Votis Ueoeunalllus Mu'ttpli- 
rails ViccnxxUbuB ^ 
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MED 


" ' “ ' ‘ Vii- SaCi'U 


BandtiH crncT 


OOlciltl& 

A»:T»Smot'.'' AllUpcliia 

4 ||r«l iljiittikfiia&Sacttnda Oificina: to^ANH. An- 
Oct&va 

a. |i» t>. (tn officina) jPrinia porauasa Ltigduni 
‘♦a. ^ , 

B. 7. Aquileiflp QlfRcin^ Seconds ^abri^ 
iLft. f- 1. Aqullai* PiBcttnia IM^natp 
A a- i. AqnileiiD Sigaata 
a. AH. Ant. Awlato 
a. atsc. Frima (in ofiqina) Siaciv 
B. arni*. S^Aiiidi^frMit 
■ », t. icu .$acnnda'Si^ata Lngditui ' 
c. €t Constantinopdli Nona 
(caintoa. ^>pin<Ui^,l'^^neta Obryao. Only on gold 
or sijy^from a gold dya 
CON. Con^nntinopoli 

corNoa. Conflata Obry^n. Qnly on gold ^ 
cows* Xqiwtantinopoli % 

KAKT.^TthagO ; 
a. a. Cartii(n£$npnsis Offioina 
t. tc. tvc.' tvo* Lucduiii, Liigduni 
a.aOtMf. I/»ndini 

JLugduoeiiiiis v«*l Londinensis Pecunia 
aV!c. 7. a. Liigdttui Pe<niiyin Signata 
nrn'PB* Mcdtolani Fecunia Sicrnata 
11^ K. T. Moncta Kartaginensis Urbis (in of^ 
/^ina) T<*rtia 

»u t. Monfta LuprdiinciisiB vcl Londinonsifi 
moatt. Moiieta OiBcin$n Secuiiulae 'JVcvcrorum 
Blara. Moncta Signata Trevcri;} 
fk Ofliciiia 

oFf. ni. co^sT. Oniicina Tcrtia Coiistant^nopoli 
BAKt. FrrcuBi>a or T'ecunia Arelalc 
BtoK- Pccuriia lA>nilineiisiH 
Bt'trt. Pfcunia lAi^duncnsis ' 

7 . N. Pcrnnm Roma nn, or Perciissn Ron)« 
f. T- Peciinia Tr€*\erensis 

AJt‘ Quinctn Arelaicnsis (officina) 

K. no. HOM. Romm 
BA. Ravenuse 

»• Roms Peciuiia Signnta 
a* AN. Signata Arelaic 

CONST,.; Signsta tJotistantinopolf 
s>K. Stseim 

t» 5 . p. Sisciensis Pecunia 

atsc. V. Siscia Urbs 

CM A. Signata Moneta Antiocbim 

B. M. Ntn. Stgna^AlonAUi Heracleas 

a. fti. N. Signala ip^eta Kicomedis 

f, . R- Signata Moncta Romm 

ia. T. Signata Trcvrris 

TtsuB* Tcssalonicm OHieina Secutida 

T»£OP. Thcopoll 

Tr^nii Oflksina Secunda 
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Fig. 

6, 'A coin of ibc'Saslfanitla* of PiTsia. Fiist pubA 
' liilicd by Mr. Pinkerton 
*7^ Denarhia of Cneiiis Pompey from Mr.Pinktr- 
ton, riwj*rfie. Rpccived by Spain 
8. A silver coin of CHi'oaiuB 
9'. A brass coin of Cunolielimis 

10. Pescennius Niger. Struck at Antiocli 
unique. In D. . Hunter's caUiovts publislicd 
by Mr. Pinkerton * 

11. Rovernn ofCIaiidin:^ in ftrst brass 

12. Twfujty aqcirnl peitutes (probably Scotch) 

13. A SttNon penny ♦ 

14. A rcvciKo of Ma^imian f. in third brass. The 
same reverse occurs of Dioclytian, Severuj 
Cmsar, and Constantine 1. 

I5‘ A $.ixon .styca ^ 

16. Reverse of Ad ri.m 

17. Of Antoninas plus 
16. OfCommmliis 

19. OfSeverus 

20. The ryul of qnern Mary .Seotlavid 

21. A penny <if William Seotlauii 

22. A penny of Robi rt the Great 
5f3. An Irish penny 

24. The gold penny of H^'urv HI, 

23. The laruc noble of the rn&t 'coinnge of Cil- 
ward Iff. 

26. A reverse t>f Commodiis in first brass, from 
p Dr. Hunter's eahinct. The Ap<^l>^ Moncta 
viis the deity uf art and elegant dei>ign in 
Coinage 

MI^DA'LLIC. fl. Pertaining to medals. 
•MEDALLION, ot Med a lion, a nu-ilal 
of an extraordiiiniy srae, supposed to be an- 
ciently struck by the emperors for their fiiciids, 
and for foreign princes and ambassadors. Ikti, 
that the smallness of their number migiti nut 
endanger the loss of the devices they Imre, the 
lloipans genorully took care to stamp (he siili^ 
ject of them upon their ordinary coins. Me- 
dallioDS, in resnert of the other cruns, wei« 
file same as incmern medals in respect of mo- 
dern money t they were exempted from all 
coiTimerce, and had no other value titan wlnil 
Bvas set upon them by tltc fancy of ihc owner. 
Medallions arc so scarce, that there- caunoi he 
any set made of them, even thouj^li the nte- 
tals and .si 7 .es should be mixed promiscuously. 

ME'J)ALIST, s, {mcdailliste, French.; 
A man skilled or curious iu medals (Add,). 

Tb.MEa^DLE. v.n. (mWe/rn, Dutch.) 
1. To have to do(I?gr«w), 2. To interpose; 
to act in any tiling (Dryden). 3 . To inier- 
pose or intervene iuiporiunely or officiously 
{Proverbs) * 

To Me^ddle. V. a, (from meslrr^ French). 
To mix i to mingle: obsolete {,Spcusrr\, 
ME'DDLItlR. r. (from meddle,) One who 
busies himself with things in whicdi lie has no 
concern iliacon)* 

ME'DDLESOME. a. Intermeddling {jUns- 

UUfTth). * 

MEDK (Joseph),, a learned divine, was 
l>brn in J.3B6. fd W«dcp inEsseg, «nc|fin l(i()2 
went to ChrWs where 

he studied witMnten^ HpjlilfcatiOQ, and, on 
taking his degirec of M. A. was gotten fol- 
low^ Il^e reAtsed ,prefijrfp|Sn%^^^ 

CjoUny the ptovosuhip Qf Trmity College, 
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Cambrulge, which was repcatcJly oflcred hirti sought heiC in her pattvecoMYii;^ 
by arclibwhop Usher. He dicvl in Iti 38 . All ilea departare frouii CbrjinthifT ^ ^ ‘ 

his works have been collecied into one volume ^ MJEDE'OLi^. ..,Cl«tnflfingr^^f^ 
folio. Jlis Coamicntif on tlie A pocalyps^ ffre in dia^JhexaitH 

by far the best of his writings^ and iVts systenf dria, ord^ nrigym. ^ f .eoM 

in cxpkining that tn)SLerioM5 book has been parked«.rbyoiufto I 4!^ 

followed by Bume of our greatest modern dt- Three 8}i^iesr Vir^nie : tm 

vines. • .Cy^. \ ‘ 

M£DEA|» in fabuloifs huioTy» a celebrated SlE!MA» a celeljwb ?4 of Aaijfc' 

5r)rcerc«i, daughter of A^etes^ kingof«Colchis. bounded on tlie ncirill. by the sea* 

She was the niece of Circe* When Jason west ^ Armeiiia; Math by JreKia, and cast by 
came to Colchis in q.uest of ilic golden fleece, Parthiaand Hyrcaoid^ j^twaBori^nally called 
Medea l^ecame enamoured of him, and it was Aria tili iiie age^bf Medtst^, the stm -of Mcdea^ 
to her labours that the Argonauts owed their who gave it the nanW^pf Tlie Med^ 

preservation. (See Jason and Argon autje.) were warlike in the " primhive aige^ of theit 
JVlciIea had an interview with her lover in the power, and were remarkable. for tRe^bouiago 
tcDipIc of Hccatc, where they bound thcui- they paid to their kings, who were sy 4 d|Wlniff <)f 
svhes by t!ie most solemn oaths, and promised kings. Thhthle was aflerwardBadoptdd)^ their 
eteriufl fidelity. No sooner had Jason over* conquerors, the Persians, and it Was stiUl m use 
come all the difliculiies which A^Ietcs had in tire age of the Roman em^ors* 
placed in his way than Medea embarked with MedTa, in botany* See.lJopECATilEOlir. 
the conquerors lor Greece, To stop the pur- MEDlAHA, the nome of a vein or little 
suit of her father, site tore to picctts her oro- ^ vessel, made Iw the union^f the cephalic and 
tner Absyrtus, and left his mangled limbs in basilic, In the bend of the elbow.' ^ » 
the wav through whicJi TKetes was to pais. MEIJIANT, in music, the 
AV’^hen j.ison reached lolchos, the return of the given to the third above the key-note, because 
Argouauis was uuiversuily celebrated ; but divides the interval between the tonic aod 
iKson, the father of Jason, was unable to as- iiie dominant into two thirds. Whoa \ 
sisl at the solemnity, on account of the infii^ lower of these thirds is minor and the up{)er 
inities of his age. Medea, at her liusbaiurs mryor, the key is minor; and when the lower 
re<[uest, removed the weakness of iKson, and third is major and the upper minor* the key is 
hy the juice of certain herbs restored him to major. 

tlio vigour of youth. Her conduct, howTver, MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, a double 

to the dmghtcr of Pelias, and her refusal to membrane, formed by a dupllcature of the uica* 

bring I’eli.is to life afrer they hoi iod his flesh ra; serving to divide the tnorax and thA {iin|i 

in a cauldron, greatly irrita"^ (bj people of into two parts, and to sustain tlic viscera, iM 

Irdchos, and Medea, with her husband, fled prevent their falling from one side of the tlu>*» 

to Corinth, to avoid the resentment of an of- rax to the other. See Awatom v. 

feuded fiopnlace. Here they lived for ten ^ Ta MK'DIATE. v. «. (from meditrs, La- 

years, hut the love of Jason forGlauce, the tin). L To interpose as an equal friend to 

king's daughter, soon intetropted their mutual both panics; to inU'rccde (Jiagers)^ 2, To 

harmonvi and Medea was divorced. Medea be l>etween two {Dighif), 

revenged theinfidehty of Jason by cattstag the 7 b Me'diatb, w. «. ^-^To effect by nic- 

doaih of Glance, and the destruction of lier fa- diation (^Clarendon). 2. To limit by some- 

laily. (See GtAUCfi). I'his action was fol- thing in the middle (//w/dcr). 

lowed by another more atrocious. Medea Mf/hiate. o.*(/wcdio^, French). l.In- 

killcd two of lier children in their father's pre- terposed ; intervening {Prior), S. Mjkldle; 

Bcuce, and, when he attempted to punish the belvvccn two extrcinvs {Prior)* 3 . Acting os 

barbarity, she fled through the air upon a cha- a mean; unusual {fVotlon)i 

riot drawn by winged dragons. From Corinth ME'DI ATEl.iY. od. (from wtfdio/e.) By 

Medea came to Athens, where fehc married a secondary cause 

icing Aegeus. From her connection with MEDlA''riON. s. {mediation^ French\ 
A:’.gcn«, Mtdca had a son, who was called 1. Iiner|)Osition; intervention; agency Jpp- 
M»'du«. Soon after, when Theseus wished to tween two parties, practised by a .comtimn 
inakchiinsell known to his ratlicr(see 7 EG BUS), friend {Bacon), .2. Agency interp6sed; m- 
Medca, jealous of his fame, and fearful of his tervenient jiower {Sout/i)m‘^3, laterccsskui ; 
power, attempted to poison him st a feast entreaty for another. 

which had been prepared for his entertain- MEDIATOR,’ a person that manages or 
inenl. Her attempts, however, failed of sue- transacts between two parties at variaucc in 
cess, and the siftHt of the sword which Tlie- order to rtcoiicile thern. . The woM^ hr Scrip- 
sens wore by ht's side towinoed ^geus that lure, is ap|.lied, l.To Jesits Chml# who w 
the stranger against whose life he bad so basely the only intercessor and jjc^iCfc-inaker biStweca 
conspj^reqwas HO If ss ttidn his bwb. Item. The Gixl and xftati; l.Tutl.ii-6. 2. To Moses, 
faihcv apd theaon were receiicikd* and MedM* who iuterimscd l>ct\vben the l.ord and his peo- 
to av^d wjckecl- pie, to declare unto th^ hU word; Dcut. 

ness deaerveid; 'fledi 4tt worn Aliwens, v. 6. iih a . ; ■ 

and Cojfhfs', Whnf, oecoidfiig to M£DIA|p0?nIAL. ' Me^oiatorv. «. 

W/tSMT ftttottdW to Jfldbi (from medtlH^r,) Belonging to a mediator. 
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MEniAT()|lSHlP. «. (from mediator,) 
The o(Hoe of a medittiior. 

t, A feaidle mediator 

)h tetany* a of the 
cla 89 diadeljmifl^ tlecahthriu, legume -com- 
preastedk ibrcittg back the heel of the 

cfwl from bahiier^ Thirty-wsvep species^ 
aimcfst af^nkttitres of the south of Huro|[) 0 ) foiu 
commoii to lAtejMstures and sandy soils of our 
own OQNmtiy. They are tnus suhil i\ ided : 

A. l^guiiKiir crescenushsipedf more or lees 
4wiitad$ comprising nine species; all de* 
nominated moon^^trefoil. 

B. Legumes spirally twisted, comprising 
the rest, and denomiueted mcdicli. 

Of a)l these the only species particularly 
worthy of notice is M. sativa,, hicernc. It 
pertains the former division, and is specific- 
ally characterised by having its peduncles ra- 
cemedt legumes antobth, spirally tviisudj 
Stipules veiy entire ; leafleu oblong, toothed. 
As a green fodder jtt has of late years been \ ery‘ 
generally fecofmnetided gnd very successfully 
cultivated ^ our graziers. 

ME'DICJAL* n. imfdicuB^ Lat.) Physical) 
Tclating to the art of healing (Broicn). ^ 

medically, ad, (from medical,) Phy- 
sicsllv; medicinally 

MC'JDICAM£Ni\ a. (inedicameniufttf Lat.) 
Any thing used in healiug) generally topical 
applications {.Hammond), 
AIiiI3IC>ANlL'^^4TAL. a, (from medico^ 
mint.) Relatiipg to nicdiciuc, internal or topi- 
cal* * 

MEDICAME'NTALLY. ad. After the 
manner of medicine (Brown), 

To ME'DICATK, v, a, (medico, Lat.) To 
tincture or impregnate with any thing me- 
dicinal i4^buChuot), 

MEUICATKJN. s, (from medicate,) I. 
Tile act of tincturing or impregnating with 
medicinal ingredients (Bacon)* 2- The use of 
physic (Bfomn), 

MEDPCINaBLE, a, (medicinalu, Latin.) 
Having the power of physic ( Bacon),' 
MEplCPNAL. a. (medUinalh, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of healing ; having phy- 
sical virtue (JUilioti). i6, Belonging to physic 
( Jjht//ee)» 

MEDPCIWALLY, ad. Physically (Dry* 
den), 

MEDICINE, (mcdicina, Lat. of uncer- 
tain derivation; perhaps from 
cure, cofisUium; curum gtrere, conmUre; though 
this root was seldom or never, among the Greeks, 
applied to the study or cure of diseases, but ge- 
nerally or laTfibiv, Uie latter of which 

has never been anglicis. d, but from thd iormcr 
of which we obtain the word thei opeutirt)# The 
art or sc^aec of healing. In this extensive and 
g^etul sense it includes the materia medica, or 
suostaAces employed in medicine ; pharmacy, or 
the iiKMe of coxapuundiag tljeoi i and praxis, or 
the phseoomena of diseases and practice of medi- 
cine. In a mor e liniised, and perhajis a more jCor- 
however; the term is confined to the 
Jast divisioo ; and in this aense ifiine wa 
vindmtand it in the present instate, refeiyiag 
* Lue reader to the article Materia w 
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the substances employed in the art of heal mg, 
and to the article Pharmacy for the mode of 
compounding them, and their respective results 
in a state of cotnoination. Thus limited, we 
shall cpnsidei the subject of medicine under the 
followibg heads: its History; its Theory; its 
Scope (usually called Kosology); and its Prac- 
tice: and in so doing the present writer consi- 
derably avails hiiuselt of an article upon the same 
subject, which, l>y particular lequetr, he drew up 
two or three years ago for another highlyrespecta- 
ble work of a similar kind; to which, however, he 
will make two or three important additions, so as 
to ^nder it as complete as the narrow scope lo 
which we are necessarily confined will allow us. 

Part X. 

History of Medkint, 

The commencement of the medical profession, 
whether regarded as an art or a science, or both, 
is lost in the darkncbs of the earliest agps. I'he 
fabulous history of the ancients derives h ^imme- 
diately from their gods; and even among the 
^ moderns, sonie writers of established reputation 
are of opinion that it may justly be considered 
as of divine origin : but without adopting any 
supimsition, oi which no probable evidence can 
be given, we may conclude, that mankind were 
naturally led to it from casual observations ou 
^he diseases to which they found themselves sub- 
jected; and that therefore, in one sense at least. 
It is as ancient as the human race; but at wliat 
period it began to be practised as an art, by pai- 
ticular individuals following it as a profession, is 
not known. The most ancient physicians wc 
read of were those who embalmed the pati iarch 
Jacob by order of his son* Joseph. Tlie sacred 
writer styles thes# physicians servants to JosepJi, 
whence we may be assured that they were not 
priests, as the nrst physicians arc generally sup- 
posed to hiivc been ; for in that age we know 
the Egyptun piiesta were in such high favour, 
that they retained their liberty, when, through a 
public culaniity, alUherest of the people were 
made slaves to the princa. It is not probable, 
<herefore, tliat, among the Egyptians, religion 
and medicine were originally conjoined ; and it 
we suppose the Jews not to have invented the 
art, but received it from some other nation, it i<> 
as little probable that the priests oi th it nation 
were thdr physicians as those of Egypt. That 
the Jewish physicians were absolutely distinct 
from their priests, is very certain. Yet as the 
Jews resided fur such a lung time in Egypt, it is 
probable they would retain many of the t* gyp- 
tian customs, from which it would bo very diffi- 
cult to free them. We read, however, that when 
king Asa was diseased in ins feet, he sought nut 
to the Lord, but to the physicians. Heuce we 
may conclude, that among the Jews the medi- 
cinal arc was looked upon as a mere human in- 
vemion ; and it was thought tliat the Deity ne- 
ver cured diseases by making people acquauitecl 
with the virtues of this or that herb, but ouly 
by his miraculous power. That the same opi- 
nion prevailed among the heatheus, who were 
neighbours to the Jews, is also probable from 
what yre read of Ahaziah ling of Judah, who 
having seat messcagers to enquire of Baalxebub, 
god of EkroAi cooceraing his distiRse, he did not 
desire any cemadfifironi aim or his priests, but 
•haply tio kuoir whether he ahould recover or 
not.* What aeam most probeble on this subject 
ihereforeis^ that re%iott and aiediciiie ceme tn 
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be mix^ together only ia eoaraqaence of 
aegcoeracy info ignomneo und nipentition Winch 
took place among alT notioni. The Egypttaju^, 
we know, came at lost tolm sunk in the 
dicnJioui and absurd luperstitton ; and ^en»^ fn* 
de^- it la not wonderful to find their prieits 
coatmenciag' physicians, and cnSngliag charms, 
iucauutiOHs, dec. with tfaeif remedies. That this 
was 4he caae, though long after ^he days of Jo- 
seph, we are very certain; and indeed it seems as 
natural for ignora^e and barbarism to combine 
religion with physic, as it is for a civiliaed and 
enlightened p^ple to keep them senarate* Heiice 
we see.^that among all modern baroarians, their 
priests or conjurors are their only physicians. 

We are so little acquainted with the state 
of physic among the Egyptians, that it is need- 
less to say much concerning chehi. They at- 
tributed the invention of medicine, as they did 
al.%o that of many other arts, coThoth, the Hermes 
or Mercury of the Greeks. He is said to have 
written many things in hieroglyphic characters 
upon certain pillars, in order to perpetuate his 
knowledge, and render it useful toothers. These 
were transcribed by Aggthodemon, or the second 
Mercury, the iat her of Tat, who is said to have 
composed books of them, that were kept in the 
mo a sacred places of the Egyptian templcA. The 
existence of Such a person, nowever, is very du- 
bious; and many of the books ascribed to him 
were accounted forgeries &s long ago as the days 
of Galen. I'here is also great reason to suspect, 
that those books were written many ages after 
Hermes, and when physic had made considerable 
advances. Many of tne books attributed to him 
arc trifling and ridiculous; and though some- 
times lie is allowed to have all the honour of iti- 
vcnring the art, he is, on other occasions, obliged 
to share it with Osiris, Isis, and Apis^ or Serapts. 
After all, the Egyptian physic appears to have 
been Utile else than a collection of absurd super- 
stitions. ’ Origen informs us, that they believed 
there were thirty-six demons or gods of the air, 
who divided the human body among them; that 
they had names fur all of them ; and that by in- 
voking them according to the part aftectecl, the 
patient was cured. Of natural medicine we hear 
iht' none recommended by the father of Egyptian 
jihysic, except the herb moly, which he gave to 
Ulysses, in order to secure him from the enchant- 
ments of Circe; and the herb mercury, of which 
he first discovered the use. His successors made 
use of veaeseclion, cathartics, emetics, and clys- 
ters. 'I'here is no proof, however, that this prac- 
tice was established by Hermes: on the contra- 
ry, the Kgyptians themselves pretended, that the 
first hint of those r<*niedies was taken from some 
observations on brute animals. Venesection was 
lauglkl them by the hippopotamus, which is said 
to periorni this operation upon itself* On these 
occasions, he cotnes out of the river, and strikes 
his leg against a sharp-pointed reed. As he takes 
care to direct the ‘stroke againat a vein, the con- 
sequence must be a considerable effusion of 
blood , and this being suflercd to run as long as 
thecreatuic thinks prefer, lie at last stops up 
the orifice with mud. The hint of clysters was 
taken from the ibis, a bird which is said to give 
itself clysters with its bill, fee." -used ver 
neseciion^ however, but very l^tle, probably on 
account of the Warmth of tne climate; and the 
exhibitibn of the remtidtci abbve ' ti^cntidbect, 
joined with ab^titienet, jftutned .mbsr of thrir 
practice. The OCe^kir tbo had ftveral p^oii'i 
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to whom tha)^ attribuled the of. phy- 

tic, particularly Prometheus, ApoUo or 
and iBscblaijiida ; which last was: the* Ceic- 

brated jsf acof. But here we mwt obseryS^ that 
88 the ^**"6 a very warlike ptotd& :their 

pliysi^ sebuif tb be Htde else than what nOw 

ckued tflvpirp or the cure of "wounds, fr^tftres, 

. kc. Ifaoc^ ifiseulapius^ and his pupils QAtohf 
Machkod, aiid TodaUrius/are celebrated 
mer only for'thevr skiU in caring these, vnthout 
any mention of thcii^ttempt^g the cures of tn- 
ternkl diseases. We kre not, however, to sup- 
pose that they Confined ^emselves entirely to 
surgery. They., no doubt would occasionally 
prescribe for internal disorders ^ ^ 

were most frequently conversant with wounds, 
we may naturally supple the greats j^rt of 
their sfei)! to have consisted in uiowii^ now to 
cure these. If we may believe the poe^ indeed , 
theknowled^ of memcine'- seems tO'hkve been 
very generally diffused. Almost alf the heroes 
of antiquity are repotted to haVis been physi- 
cians as well as warriors. Most of them were 
taught physic by centaur Chiron, from 
him Hercules received instructions In the medi- 
cinal art, in which he is said ‘ to have been no 
less expert than in feau of arms. Seferal plants 
were called by his name ; from whence abnie 
think it probanle that he found out their vir- 
"'tues, though otherk are of opimon tiuit they bore 
the name of this renowned hero od account of 
their great efficacy in removing diseases. Aris- 
txus king of Arcraa Was also one of Chiroirs 
scholars, and supposed to have discolored the 
use of the drug called atlphium, bysome thdoghc 
to be aaaToedda. Theseus, TelaOnon, fason, Pe- 
ieus, and his son Achilles, were all renowned for 
their knowledge in the art of physic ; the last is 
said to have diseovered the Use of verdigris in 
cleansing foul ulcers. All of them* however, 
seem to have been inferior in knowledge to Pa- 
iamedes, who hindered the plas^e from copiing 
into the Grecian camp after it had ravaged most 
of the cities of Hellespont, and even Troy itself. 
His method was to confine his soldiers to a spare 
diet, and oblige them to use much exercise. The 
practice of these ancient Qheek physicians, not- 
withstanding the praises bestowM upon them by 
their poets, seems to have been very Hmitecl, 
and in some casc!> eVeti pernicious. All the ex- 
ternal remedie.4 appliea to Homer's wounded 
heroes were fomentations; wliile, inwardly, their 
physicians gave them wine, sometimes mingled 
with cheese scraped down. A great deal of their 
physic also consisted in charms, incantations, 
amulets, &c- of which, as they are common to 
all superstitious and ignorant nations, it is su- 
perfluous to take any farther notice. In this 
way the art of medicine continued iunong the 
Greeks for many ages. As its first professors 
knew nothing of the animal ecembtny, and as lit- 
tle of the theory of diseases, it is* plain, that 
whatever they did must have been in conse- 
quence of mere random trials, or ^piricism, in 
tli«? most strict and pi^er sens<^ "of the word. 
Indeed, it is evidcnily inipoisible that this, or al- 
most auy other art, codld originate from any 
other source than triala^af this kind. Accord- 
inglyi we find that stline^ahcient nations were 
' accustomed to expose theif 'sick in temples, and 
by the sides, of KighWys/'that they might re- 
ceive the advt^ of e^ery one who passed. Among 
the Greeks, hoWi^er, .^culapius was reckoned 
the most cmibint practitioner of his time, and 
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iai fUii&e lo^ death. dtseM which mt heMicit^t ^ honi >R^th ii«^ 

He wa$ ranked th^ pHo^ i^ilioie a^^^ddhrw^ afiNkMeardii and 

cipadknowie^ of £fh^he hetw^thcnk •of *a ktiidijr, ahd euch ae 

with lueiamUyinife^jti^ who ^ of a fh« fo^r of which 

reckoned idaweyitti di y w^ gahal-de*'*' are aadtty ade iVedifmd^ cafkdi 

scent from ‘ ^ ''truly the give the ti^ble, «ad 

&rat n"‘ltgolar and ■ aio at^otd'dMm theitcaft. 

■f at <■< 1, .; \ ^vr , ' A fb^dau^’ior^'klre tlhKify'itiid of' 

liiMdcrce^^ to hove ttvi^ medietne hi| 6 i^ ilitte ia% theedddfie #m pyrrsned 

four the tiifth of<dirht« is with grc<i^'i^!dlly'^)^ fteago^ who heyerthe- 

fiAyi scifiiie mpccti lo Opjpeae the 

■cenddi 4ol m'M day ; 'and he ti hence ]^adnceof‘ Hippoeratea. end hf Eidttemut and 
justly, |kW fatlier of medicine. In Herophiius, of whom the last, as a ’diieiplc of 
t)us periSd ii'pft d isdcra dilia' Cetitttfy or igo, Fraxe^ras, inclined rathc'f to* the Praaggorean 
the wfduit'h'mchee of hiediciae and than ^e Hippocratic school. Brasi^retUft, huw- 

wete atudl^jdid 'practised By the same person t ever, acauired a higher fame» th»hgli a more 
IfippQCratesi therefore* has. byep universally re<* steady adherent to tlie older and rlipi'iocratic 
tear ^d.Jis having contributed e(|usd}y to bur phy* d^^^^es, ^and> to him we are sh<)ebted for the 
uological and anaccindcai kiiowled^ <>f the hu- first Jugular indications of the puhe. Aooiit 
man framcT and the few. adecdotm relating .to this period the profession of medicine began to 
him, for which, we canFfiad room have been al» be dryided into the three branches' of dietetic* 
ready cemmuaibated to^the reader juuder the ar*. phammceutic* and chtrurgic ; pr those who pre- 
tide Adatomyi^^'U’h ehall here therefore only tendedtbeureby regimen alone* disregarding and 
add jthose opiuionl uf the Coau sage which more even despisingpliarmacy ; those who undertook to 
immediately apply to. the seienCe.m' general the- cure chtefiy by pharma^eatic preparations, (of 
rapeutics^iand which are most cOLtitled to general which number was Erasistratus himself); and 
attention* , ^ v "? thosewhodevotedtheir whole time and attention 

Asifer as mppocrates attempts 40 explain 'the to the chirurgical department of the medical art* 
causes of ldtsease^.hd refers muck to the humours ^ The nekt £vision of medical practitioners was 
of the> bodga particularly to the. blood and the into that of dogmatists and empyrics, the latter 
bile. ffe. alio of the ^efiects of ^sleep, having commenced with Seraniou, of Alexandria* 

watobinge* exerene. and rest^ and all the benefit about the year ‘2^*7 before Christ, who, accord- 
or misehtef we may reciave from them* Of all ing to Galen, rttained the mode of practice of 
the causes of diseases, however* mentioned ^ Hippocrates* but pretended to despise his mode 
Hippocrates* , the most ^mioral are diet and air. of reasoning, lu retility, the sect to which Sera- 
On the subi[ect 9 C d'u^ he has composed xevetal pion belong^, and of which if not the fountler* 
books, and itt choice of tlill.ke was.eiactly Ke was a very zealous supporter in its earliest 
careful; and the mot^ao, ^s his practice turned infancy* depended upon their own persomil cx- 
atmost wholly u(idn it. He aiw) considered the pcrience alone, whether progressive or fortui- 
air very^much; he examiped what winds blrw or- tous. On the contrary* the dogmatists uifirmed* 
dinariiy or eKtra 0 d^tnvlly;'he'coiisideicd the ir-" ' that there is a necessity for knowing the latent 
xegulaFicy of 'thieseasoiit/tihe rmugand setting of as well as the^ivident causes of diseases* and that 
the stars, dr the time of certain constellations^ jpdydClans ought to underltand the natural ac- 
also the time of the solstices^' and of the c(|U}tioxcs : - tidus and fbncitdns of human body* and con- 
those days'* in hir opinion, producing great al- seqiiemly its internal organs., 
teradons in certain distenijpers. He does not* "^I he j^ysiCians of chief fame who flourished 
however* pretend td^explam how, from these subsequehily to (his dividon were Asclepiades, 
causes* that variety of diseases arises which ii Vrho opposed the riippocratic theory of natural 
daily ^ be obseivcd.x All that can be gathered; , PQW^ stud' ^mpathy or attraction, by engraft- 
from him with regard totliis is* that the differ** ing updn medicine the physical principles of the 
eiu eauiea’ above mentihded. when applied to Epicurean philosophy ; Thcmi son, the founder of 
the diilerent parts of the body* producea great the methodic sect, whose doctrines evinced equal 
variety ’Of disc^ers^'jonie of iheie he accounted hostilitV to the dogmatists and empyrics, and di- 
inortiu, uCtfeix ^angevi^s, and the rest easily vided ifiseases into the two classes of hypertonic 
curableyBct^ording cause feom whence tbey^* and atonic* a division, which* in various medifi- 

spring* and the parts on which they fall. In cati^^inisdcacendedtothc^'cscntday;Thctisa- 
several places atsP' he distinguishes diseases, from^ lus, contemporary with Nero, a man of sonie 
the rime of thdr duratton* Into acu rev, or short, merit,- but of inordinate vanity * and Celsus* de- 
and chrcft^ab or IdOg; he tHeewise distinguishes * servedly denominate the Latin Hippocrates, 
dtseases by | 1 m'^aRk»hur places whkrc they pre- whose" work, is equally v^uable for the purity of 
vail* whmer ordihary or extraordiAaryt the its language* tipd the knowledge it communicates 
first* that is* those that ere iiVkquent''tifKl familiar of die state, of medicine at the time he wrote, 
to certoiii pluqes* lie, called ehdeniic dicems; and Abdut tHe year , after Christ 131, in the reign 

the latter* Which ravf^ged .extraoi^inarily sofne- of Adriaoii i^peafed the celebrated Galen, whose 
rimes in one place* sfenedmesin ^notoefr* which name makel ilD^bcfiiipi^uopB an appearance in the 
numbers at t^taiu times, he c/dled history of physic. ' Ptacutioners were at this 
that is* popiifair^ dSWasetf and pf tlix%\ ^ time iividea infq ths;&^ s^etions of metbodists, 
kind ^ most tMwy fe the he Hkewisd;^ dbgmatists*' akd'efcn^^s Galen inclined to the 

mictions a third ^luL Jke opposite of tk^ fyt* seauid pittty* a 4ltoc' ecclcctie spirit 

mhr : oxtd these he csiln sporjimci w '^^^flertoqk to t!Oadti|bd%k^ doctrine v^hatever 

diseases';' these last ^l&^e ail thV^ij|b!^e^ 1 §^ ' Of adverse systotns, 

of diptempen , which > invade snii^lvtd > And hence' a fiWib.. to the sci« 

[•which ilre sometmes pf one son) it jcVer'pos- 

atibther. m diitiogubhed ^ ^ Ur wax d feU 
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lower (d IS^ppomUh eAme name he revered 
andwhoM opiiiiiOiiflw ^bmmeoied vmon, wet%^ 
ing in' tbe eouf le of hb coininentt| that be bad 
never beeo chorou^y vndemood before. Like 
Hippocralet» be deoomhiated the vital priodple 
natures like him* he edmitted the eabteace of 
four diftioci^bumoars, from the predominancy or 
de^iency or disproportion of which Originate tbe 
different temperaments of the animal frame, ai^ 
the varieties m the different diseases to which it is 
subject: these humours are the blood, phlem, 
yellow and black bile. He likewise cstabliuied 
three distinct kinds of auras, gasses or spirits, a 
natural, a vital, aod an animal, which he re- 
garded us so many instrumeuts to distinct facul- 
ties; referring the seat and action of the first 
chiefly to the liver, of the second to the heart, of 
the third to the brain. His authority, in spite of 
all the fancies which are interwoven into lus sys- 
tem, continued to prevail till the overthrow of 
the Roman empire, and learning and the arts 
were transferred to the eastern cmi>irc, under 
the auspices of which, however, the science of 
medicine dues not appear to have made any pro- 
gress ; the Saracenic physicians totally neglect- 
ing the study of anatomy, and every otlier auxi- 
liary pursuit, and merely adding to the materia 
meoica a variety of plants, whose names we now 
heldom hear of, and whose pharmaceutic virtues 
liave long been despised and forgotten. 

From flic period at which we are now arrived 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century 
the history of medicine furiiishesno particulars of 
interest, 'it was this epoch that gave birth to 
Paracelsus, who having plunged deeply into the 
science of alchemy, if such a term as science be 
nut prostituted by an application to such a sub- 
ject, pruscrihiiig by one oroad sweep all the rea- 
sonings of the ancient authors, endeavoured to 
cxpiiiiu all the facts and doctrines of nsedicine 
upon the princti>lcs of the fashionable pursuit of 
the day. 

It was in 16*28 that medicine acquired a know- 
ledge of the momentous fact of the circulation of 
tlie blood, through the indefatigable labours 
of Dr. W. Marvey, who nevertheless had to 
struggle for years against a double torrent of 
neany equal violence, before the jealousies and 
prejudices of the profession were completely 
mastered: some denying the fact altogether, and 
others contending that it was a point that had 
been ascertained for ages, and consequently chat 
he was by no means entitled to the honour of 
the discovery. The establishment of this im- 
portant fact, however, did not even for a long 
period after its general admission, produce all 
the advantages which might have been expected 
from it. For the physiologists of the day, in rea- 
soning upon the powers by which this pneenome- 
non, as well as various others of the animal frame, 
was accomplished, uofiortunately took hold of 
the mechanical philosophy as their guide: and 
every function was immediately attempted to be 
explained by the laws of projectiles, till the sys- 
tem at length destroyed itself, by the absurdity of 
the extent to which it was pushed. 

Boerhaave, at this period, led the way to an 
admirable reformation, both of prine{[de and 
practice s end by uniting the doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates with the philosophy of the timet, fram^ 
cd a theory of medicine, upon the tnpiKiskloa 
of acrimony, lentor, and'omer t;hanges in the 
circulatiim flnids. Contemporary with Boerhaavk 
were Hoffman and Stahl ; both of whom devia^ ' 
VOL. VII. : 
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Ing from the thtary of Boerhaave^ riie fint bid 
the foundation of Uie -spasmodic hyimtheria, hf 
resolving the origin of all diseases into an imi*. 
yeraal atomy,, or an universal spasm in the pri- 
mary moving powers of the system: and the 
seccM into the action of certain noxious agents, 
controuled, however, by the internal existence of 
a rational soul, that directs the entire economy. 
The humoral patholof^ neveitheless continued 
to prevail, till under the auspices of Dr. Cullen, 
the theories of Hoffhian and Stahl were united 
into one common and ingenious system t a sys- 
tem which still holds its «ound, though it has 
been since controverted by the sensorial Iwih>. 
thesis of Dr. Brown and Dr. Darwin. See oau- 

NONIAN ami Daa WIN I AN SYSTEMS. 

Part II. 

Theory of Medicine, 

Health is a system of harmony ; and several of 
the older theories were founded upon this idea 
alone. A morbid affection in one organ, or set 
of vessels, is almost sure to produce a morbid 
affection in another; and a morbid secretion of 
one kind is generally succeeded by a morbid 
secretion of a second, n thiid, and even a fourth. 
Tbe head cannot suffer without affecting the 
stomach ; nor the stomach without affecting tbe 
skin ; nor the skin without affecting tlie ki&cys. 
The bloodvessels inffuence the nerves, the nerves 
the secernents, or rice nersA, Thu study of me- 
dicine therefore necessarily implies, ' as its first 
or preliminary pursuit, a general study of tbe 
animal frame, in its fluids and solids, its srnictiire, 
its functions, and its habits; and in this prelimi- 
nary pursuit con6i.its that part of medicine which 
is usually deauuiinated its theory. 

Animal Fluids and Solids, 

Fluids , — These may be divided into, l.TJie 
blood. 2. Those formed during digestion, before 
the food is convened into blood. 3. The secreted 
fluids. 

The blood — Tliis consists of seram, coagulable 
lymph, red part, superfluous water, and extrane- 
ous substances introduced. 

Tbe serum, coagulable lymph, and superfluous 
water, are diffused tlirougn one another, and the 
red pan is m chanicaliy mixed with them. Some 
of the extraiiLOUB bubstances are also mechani- 
cally mixed with them, and some diffused through 
them. 

The serum is fluid in any degree of heat be- 
tween 30 and 160 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
In Wless heat it freezes, in a greater it coagulates. 

It consists chemically of a coagulable matter, and 
water in which common sal ammoniac, and phos- 
piioric ammoniac, and generally common salt, 
and frequently salenitea, and lixed ammoniac, 
are dissolved ; l.ut it is a question whether the 
water chemically combined in the serum be als(» 
united with those neutral salts, or whether the 
seriini, and tlie solution of these, are only diffused 
through one another. It ia probably in itself 
colourless and inodorous; but it receives a yel- 
lowish or brownish hue from the putrescent mu- 
cilage of the blood, and acquires a smell jSmn the 
essential oil. If it contained no nenim Vhe, 
it would he insipid, and incapable of sMmdsting. 
rhe superfluous water may be enmraSed frbm 
it by filtration in the body, btd HMW whseh is 
chenucally combined with the othpr, parts can* ^ 
not. All the water maybe eva|;|0fate4 from it 
by a less heat than ihO degrem^ iNuonheit's 

H 
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thermometer, if it be exposed to the air. The 
ether parts Tematii after this oper«'ttoo s'did, 
and soluble again in water by commixture 
alone. The separation or addition of superfluous 
water does not affect its viscidiiy» so far as that is 
of any consequence in the circulation; but the 
separation of that water which is in chemi* 
cal combination may render it more viscid. The 
water in chemical combination is never sepa- 
rated while the serum is contain^ in the 
blood-vessels; and of consequence this part of 
the blood is always equatlv viscid, so far as. its 
visctdi^ can affect the circulation or secretions. 
It maybe coagulated by acids, oils, alcohol. &c. 
but no substance can get into the blood-ves- 
sels ill a sufficient degree of concentration to co- 
agulate it. excepting by injection. It may be co- 
agulated by a juice, secreted in the stomach. 
It lias seldom, if ever, been found coagulated in 
the body. The oiilv perceptible difference which 
lias appeared in the cuagiilable part of the «eium. 
from any observation hitherto made public, is, 
that sometimes, iu coagulating, its parts adhere 
more or less firmly. 'I he coagulable lymph is a 
compound of water and a coagulable mucilage. 
As long as it continues in the course of circula- 
tion, it is fluid in any degree of heat between 30 
and 120 degrees of Falireuli^it's thermometer. 
When it is taken out of the blood-vessels it co- 
agulates; whether it be in motion or at rest, ex- 
posed to the air or not, or in the heat ot the hu- 
man body, or in any other degree of heat. It 
bet hardly ever been found coagulated in the 
blood-vessels of a living animal, unless they have 
been enlarged into aneurisms or varices. It is, 
however, generally found coagulated in the large 
vessels of the human body on dissection, and 
•ometimes separated from the other p.iits ; but, 
to all appearance, these coagulations have always 
taken place after death. 'I'liis part of the blood 
coagulating, when taken out of the vessels, nr 
after death, in the same chemical circumstanci's 
in wliich it remained fluid uhcii the animal w;is 
alive, has given occasion to an opinion, that this 
fluidity is one of those properties superadded to 
the matter of the body by life. When it is taken 
out of t^e bloodpvessels, it may be prevented 
from coagulaciiig by Mturating the whol • blood 
with iomiTiOD seu'salc, and perhaps by some 
of the other neutial salts. Although the roagu^ 
lablc part ot the serum and coagulable lymph 
have different properties, the coagulum formed 
from both L pretty nearly the same. 7'hc coa- 
guliim may be dissolved in water by botling or 
putrefaction; and may be united with chfkcen- 
trated acids, with caustic alkalis, and calcareous 
earth, and with some metallic salts, into a sub- 
stance soluble in water; but none of these can 
get into the systeiq by absorption, either from 
the intestines, or any other part, so as to pro- 
duce this cflfect. Botli the superfluous water and 
serum are capable of beinf separated from the 
coagulable lymph by flitration in the body. 

When the blood is received into a proper ves- 
sel, the coagulation of this part gives an appear- 
ance of solidity to the whole : but soon after the 
\wh(^ becomes thus apparently solid, part of the 
derhm, of the superfluous water, and oi the water 
michwas contained in the coagulable lymph, 
.^tpones out from the whole mass, and brings along 
it part, of any extraneous fluid that may 
ffiFc been in the blood-ves&cle; leaving behind 
Milt is commonly called the red globules, the 
m^iktge pf the coggulable lymph,. aji4 my eph'd 
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particles that may have been in the (doodk 
q'hii is called the sponthneous separation. 

When the arceries are acting stsongly. whe- 
ther the whole habit be strong fir not, the coa** 
gulable lymph is more fluid, and longer in coagu- 
lating. Of consequence, it lets the red paitic O'*, 
which are the heaviest parf of thy blood, fafl 
down towards the liottom, before it coagulates ; ^ 
and upon the spontaneous seporarbm the coegu- 
lum is divided into two parts ; the upper con- 
siNtiiig of the coagulum of the coagulable lymph 
alone (which has in this case been called the 
buff); the under, consisting partly of this and 
partly of the red particles. 

Although part of the coagulable lymph would 
separate from the red paruclet, it may be pre- 
vented by taking the bloi>d from a smml vew, 
or from a small orifice, or by letting it run along 
the skin, before it falls into the yes^ into which 
it is received, or by recetviDg.it into a seisel, the 
surface ot which is large in proportion to ite 
contents ; as in all these eases tne coagulation is 
forwarded. On the other hand, if it stagnate in 
the blood-vessel for some time before it is taken 
out, there will be a separation, when none would 
otherwise hnve happened. Whether the coagi^ 
lable lymph separate in part from the red parti- 
cles or not, it coagulates sometimes into a firmer, 
some^'imes into a looser mass, generally in pro- 
portion to the strength of the system. All the 
substances which coagul-te the serum have the 
same effect on the coagulable lymph ; but none 
can be applied to it in the blood-vesBels, in a 
sufficient degic" of concentration to coagulate it, 
excepting by injection. The coagulable lymph 
is probably in itself colourless, insipid, inodorous, 
and incapable of stimulating. Whilst it renutins 
in the blood-vessels it is chemically combined 
with a cei tain proportion ol water, from which 
it cannot be separated but by coagulation, nei- 
ther will it cumbinc with a larger proportion. 
Water mechanically mixed with it does not alter 
its vheidity, so far as that effects the circulation 
or bccretioiis. No other diflerences besides those 
already taken notice of arc observable in its pro- 
rrties. The coagulable lymph and serum are 
oth capable of pntrf'factionp and at e converted 
by it into a mucilaginous matter not coagulable 
by heat. If this mucilaginous matter should un- 
dergo a further putrefaction, it emits a foetid va- 
pour, and is converted into saline substances, cal- 
careous earth, and water. 

Upon viewing the red part of the blood with a 
deep magnifier, in the solar microscope, as it 
circulates in the blood-vessels of a living animal, 
it appears to be divided into a number of small 
particles, which are a(>parently annular, and ex- 
ceedingly flexible* While the animal is respiring, 
wd tiif blood circulating, it is of a scarlet colour 
in the artei ies, and of a Modena red in the veins ; 
but if the respiration , be stopped, that blood 
which circulates afterwards tnrough the lungs 
continues of a Modena red. If it be taken out 
of the veins, kept moist, and exposed to respir- 
able air, it becomes of a scarlet colour; if it be 
taken out of the arteries, an4 covered from the 
air, or if'it stagnate in them, its colour is changed 
to a Modena red. Various other substances alter 
the colour of this part. 

It seems to have a sweetish taste, to be inodo- 
rous, and void of stimulus. Its specific gravity 
is but a vmy Kitie more then that of the serum 
or eoafaUMe iymph. it is readily soluble in 
.water,, m «ot ja th^ soluble in 
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« tattled ioltitieii of imtHHl mIu. It m ctfiablo 
of' undergotAfp tht putromCivt lianneiiution» the 
tint stage of which breaks it down into smaller 
particles, and renders it of a dark colour. It is 
afterwards converted into a mucilage, soluble in 
the serum* 

The superfluous water in the blood is that dif- 
fused through the serum and coagulabte lymph ; 
and it coutsuiis a part, ^rhaps the whole of the 
salts. These salts are chemically combined with 
a part of it only, and this solution is diflused 
through the remaining part. The water diffused 
may be se arated from the solution bv filtration 
in the body. 1'hc solid part of the blood, left 
after evaporation of the water by a heat less 
tlian that of boiling water, amounts to from one 
fourth to one fifth of the whole. 

A great variety of extraneous substances, both 
fluid and solid, may be introduced into the b ood- 
vessels by absorption ; but none ot them in such 
proportion as to produce uiy alteration in the 
bloi^, except by termenration. When ai^ fer- 
ment is introduced into the blood-vesbcls, it acts 
upon a part of the blood only; the greatest part 
remaining to all experiment exactly the ^ame as 
before it may indeed be doubted whether any 
lerment acts oo any part of the blood in the 
blood vessels, or whether ferments only act on 
extravasated fluids. 

Ily fermentation, in this place we merely mean 
the conversion ot one coni|mund into another, by 
a new arrangement or combination of its ele- 
ments. What is commonly called putrefaction 
consists of two fermentations, which we shall 
call by the names of the first and second stage. 

All animat solids and fluids may he reduced by 
the first into a mucilaginous mass, soluble m 
water, and dififusible through any quantity of it. 
The red part of the bloocT first breaks down into 
tmiiller particles, before it is formed into a per- 
fect putrescent mucil^. The first stage takes 
place without any effervescence. The second 
stage converts this mucilage into earths, and salts, 
a foetid vapour, gass and water. The hrst and 
second stage of putrefaction take place in a small 
part of the blood, os it is destroyed by some 
other operation; for, after having coagulated 
the serum, if we squeeze out the water, and eva- 
porate it, there is left a mucilaginous matter simi- 
lar to that formed by putrefaction. The salts 
formed in the blood-vessels, excepting phos- 
phoric ammoniac, may be formed by the last 
stage of piitrefaction ; and those formed by the 
last stage are found in the blood- vtsseJs, except- 
ing nitrous selenites, and nitrous ammoniac. 
This mucilage, and these salts, are always carry- 
ing ofiTby urine; the present blood is always di- 
minishing, and the vessels require a fresh supply 
from the food. The blood is always in the molt 
powerful circumstances of putrelaccion ; which 
are, a beat of 9» degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer, fluidity, a moderate exposure to air, 
and motion : but it is prevented from putrefying 
by the action of the vessels ; nor can any ferment, 
or other circumstance, induce the fermentation, 
till this action U altered, except perhaps the in- 
troduction of chyie,^' intermixea witn putrid 
matter. •* 


In diseases, ‘the” first stage often takes place ft 
part of the blood ; the eeoond stage eometlmes, al< 
though but SdUK- s « 

JMiwtfeiM . ftitoa inli 
^yla, and TbkHMMlmfe; 
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consist of fiirineceouB or mucitegthKuis vegfitabln . 
substances, native i egitable acid, sugar, expiessed 
oil, animal solklt, or animal fluids, containing a 
mucilaginous mstler. These substances may ba 
digested, if they be Uken singly, or if they tm 
mixed together. , 

The blood formed does not differ sensibly in its 
properlies, whether the one or the other of thent 
M nsed singly, or several of them tocether; pro- 
vided the organs of digestion be suflBiciently power- 
ful to convert them into blood. 

If the food be solid, it is gi'rerally brol^n down 
by the teeth, or by some oti er apparstns. Bat 
mashing it down with water is upt sufficient to 
alter its chemical properties, and convert it into 
chyle ami blood* 

It is mixed in the stomach with the watery flnids 
we drink, and with the mucilaginous watery fluids 
secreted by the salivary and other glands. It is 
sometimes disso'ved in water befoie it is used : but 
it is often rendeted solid by a previous preparation, 
or coagulated by a subiitance secreted in the sto- 
mach. Simple solutiuii in water does not convert 
it into chyle or bl^d. 

If it be previously dissolved in water, it aflbrds 
less nouiishment than if exhibited solid. 

It it necessary that it rimaiu in the stomach for 
some time, in order to its digestion ; and the only 
process ft can go through in the organs of diges- 
tion, that is capable of altering its chemical pro- 
perties, is fermentation. Its fermentation is not 
attended with efiTeivesrenre in a healthy stomach. 
Neither is there any vapour found in the intestinal 
canal in health. 

If vegetable food be used, an acid is often pro- 
duced, but not in perfect health. This acid is de- 
fitio}ed ill the duodenum by the bile. If animal 
f od be Udcd alone, no acid is pioduced. But the 
stronacT the stomach, and the more perfect the 
digestion, the less acid is formed from vegetable 
food. 

No stage of the putrefactive fermentation takea 
place, during the conversion of it into chyle and 
blood, if the digestion be perfect. 

The fermentation which takes place is peculiar 
to tdc organs of digestiOf',and has never been pro- 
duced by any artificial means yet attempted. 

The fermentation which takes place in the sto- 
mach forwards the solution of solid fbod in the 
watery menstruum : and these dissolve sooner in 
the stomach than they can be dissolved iij water 
in the same beat, by any means hitherto found 
out. 

If the stomach do not act properl v, solid food 
remains undissolved; vegetable, and miztuiexof 
vegetable and animal substaiioes become acid; 
animal substances puftefy ; a quantity of air is se- 
parated ; and the food is not digested and convert- 
ed into chyle. 

Only that part of the food which is digested affords 
nourishment; thi* nouiishment therefoie is m pro- 
portion to the food and the digestion. But when 
food, either froan its quantity ur quality, cannot 
be digested, it is apt to occasion great disturbancea 
in the system, while it is contained in the stomach 
and intestines. 

The only sensible alterations produced in the 
blood by different fbods, are in its quantity; or in 
the proportion of superfluous water; or tbM soiife- 
times a long use of animal food, espsoialiy if if bo 
preserved by salt, bring! ou a degree of pntrefhc- 
tion. 

The chyle is formed from tliC food m'tbe intes* 
lines, and absorbed by tbo lacteals. 

H H fi 
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T|ie whole fluid absorbed is not chyle, but a 
mixture of chyle, and the solatioo of those sub- 
stances which were simply dissolved in water 
without being digested. 

^ Qswv, Whether a siihple solution of mucila- 
ginous, animal, or vegetable substances can be 
converted into blood, without being formed into 
chyle iu the Stomach and intestines? 

6hyle is Auld while in the lacteals ; when ex- 
posed to the air k coagulates; it is rendered white 
fitim a mixture of cxpre«M'cl oil. 

When gaaguiated, a fluid may be squeezed out, 
which probably contains a cuagulable matter, and 
sugar. 

FUtidi sicretid im iht Body* 

The secreted fluids cither exist in the blood-ves- 
sels, being mechanically mixed with, or ditfused 
through the other fluids, and require only a me- 
chanical separation; or they do not exist in the 
blocxl-vessels, their elements only being contained 
there : but these elements are not combined, so as 
actually to form the secreted fluid. It is thereffire 
requisite, that tome chemical operatiou should 
take place iu the secretory organ, by which the 
elements shall be combine^ so as to form the mat- 
ter secreted. 

The fluids separated mechanically are, x. The 
matter of the insensible perspiration, a. The 
urine. 3. The sweat. 4. Perhaps the milk. All 
these are evacuated from the body. 

The fluids formed in the secretory organ, by a 
chemical operation, are, i.The mucus, a. The 
saliva. 3. The pancreatic juice. 4. The semen. 
5. The bile. 6. The wax in the ear. 7. The se- 
baceous matter. 8. The coagulating matter of 
the stomach, &c. These are retained and em- 
ployed in the body. 

The matter of insensible perspiration is sepa- 
rated from the surface of the lungs, and from the 
skin by evaporation. The quantity evaporated 
depends upon the quantity of superfluous water in 
the blood-vessels, the heat of the air, the quantity 
of air applied, and tlie contraction or relaxation of 
the vessels, from which the evaporation takes 
place. 

When the body is in its natural state, that part 
of the insensible perspiration, which is capable of 
condensation, consists of water, with a very small 
proportion uf n mucilnginuus matter and essential 
oil, and sometimes pciliaps volatile alkali, and 
gas. 

There is no reason to suppose, that any matter 
flics oir that raniicit be condensed, excepting gas, 
from any experiment hitherto made. 

Should any other substance, capable of emitting 
vapour ill the heat ot the human body, get into the 
blood-vessels, ur be formed on the surface of the 
skin, lungs, or in any uf the passages of the air in 
breathing, it may be mixed with the insensible 
perspiration. 

Some of these substances may be putrid vapour, 
variolous, inorbilioiis,.'ind other infectious matters, 
alcohol, and other volatile extraneous substances, 
&c. 

The matters thrown off by insensible perspi- 
xation may be evacuated by the other excretions. 
\ T)ie health is not in proportion to tbe quantity 
of Inieosibie perspiration. 

file urine, in the common state of the body, is 
• IganspareDt browpish fluid, which, upon cooling, 
^ ties e mucilaginous matter separate, capable of 
IHHpiAg redissolved in beat, whi^ we caU the sepa- 
ta^ng mucilage. In healtfi, this separating muci- 
lage is generally in such quantity aa to eemAin 
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suspended In the urine al!l;cr#B sapamtiOB^ibrmlDg 
whet lias been called the cloufL 

It is sometimes totally absent in health, bu^ 
much more flequently in diseases; sonietimes it is 
in quantity tumient to carry the cloud to the 
bottomi^aiid form a mucous sediment; and some- 
times it ftdls down in a flaky powder, and forms 
what hat been called a lateritious sediment, which 
is commonly of a brick colour, and now imd then 
white. This kind of sediment often takes place 
on the going off of acute diseases; but it also hap- 
pens in health, and while diseases subsiat in tbeir 
full force, particularly when they a&cttheuii- 
nary passages, or parts near them. 

Sometimes the separating mucilage is separated 
in a powder, remains suspended in the urine, and 
lenders it turbid: and after this separation, if tbe 
urine be filtrated from it, it is tmnsparciit, con- 
sisting of water which contains a mucilage, and 
salts. 

xst, A mucilage, similar to that formed by the 
first stage of putretaction; which is of a brownish 
colour, and gives the greatest part of the colour to 
tbe urine. Its quantity varies considerably; but 
the proportion of it in the urine is always small. 
If the water be evaporated from it, it will redj»solve, 
and it may be diffused through auy quantity 08 
water in any heat. It is not coagulable. 

adly. The salts of the urine are common salt, 
common sal ammoniac, phosphoric ammouiac, 
sulphuric selenites, and muriatic selenites. 

Watery fluids may pass through the blood-ves- 
sels, and by the kidneys, hardly carrying off any 
thing with them, especially if lorge quantities be 
drunk at a time, and tbe external vessels be con- 
tracted. 

Sometimes oaleareous earth is found in the urine, 
suspended by mechanical mixture, 01 at least not 
combined witji an acid. 

Indeed any extianeous substance, soluble in 
water, that may get into the blood-vei»..els, may 
be evacuated along with the urine; such as acids, 
alkalies, neutral and other saline substances; in- 
fusion of rhubarb, and other mucilaginous veget- 
able juices; bile, pus, aud other fluids formed in 
the body. 

If tbe kidneys be relaxed, or stimulated, chyle, 
scrum, coagulable lymph, and even the red part of 
tiie blood may be tlirown out. Tbe red part luuv 
also be broken down by putrefaction, and fiass off 
by the kidneys of a very dark uoloui, disturbing 
the transparency, and sometimes forming a sedi- 
ment. 

If tbe heart and arteries act more strongly, or 
frequently, than they do in their natural state, a 
quantity of expressed oil comes away with the 
urine, and forms a film on the surface, 01 a ring 
round the vessel into which it is receiv^. 

The urine always contains a portion of the es- 
sential oil of tbe urinary passagch, and sometimes 
a puition of their mucus. 

As far as we are capable of judging of the nature 
of the sensible perspiration from tbe very small 
quantity that can be collected, it contains nearly 
the same substances as tbe urine; only that, in- 
stead of tbe essential oil of the urinary passages» 
it is mixed with the sebaceous matter of the skin, 
which gives it a. degree of whiteness, and a sqioii 
different /roin that of tbe urine. 

Milk is secreted natarally in tiie birenita of 
women, for the nourislunent'Of their yo«uq% fOme- 
times daiting pregnflncyj. and always aff^ cbild- 
birtb. Thm are said to have been.insttmces of 
Us being secreted at other times, and from otiier 



pftitr of ^ bafy* vhititb wbleli te- 

psrates into tmo |nrto, iqMm.Niiig left at teat io a 
nfodenita <kf bfoat: trapper part conaisti 
priocipallir vt ezpaned oiU witli a mixtiure of th0 
dtber part* an^ w whiter and tuoiw opaque, and i« 
vailed the ^eam. The under pajit ooofliste uf a eo- 
lation of ooajj^lablo matter and Jtugar, hi urater i 
with a ({inail tnixtnre of eapreeeed oilyand if oaUed 
the alcifit milk* 

Tbeexpreiaed oil ie fluid to the haatofthe hamaii 
body, but solid in the heat of theatmoaphere. It ia 
only mechanically mixed with the other part. Uis 
tinged with, and receives a flavour from, the es- 
sential oil of the food and of the body. It is found 
not only in diflforent proportions in the milk of 
diflerent Women, hUt also in the milk of the same 
woman at diflerent times, and even in that which 
issues from the different excretory ducts of the 
glands of the same breasU 

The coagulable matter only differs from the 
coagnlable matter of the serum in its roagula- 
bilily, and its proportion to the* water, it is not 
coagulable by a less heat than that of boiling 
Wvitcr, and by tliat only, if the water be evaporat- 
ed from it. ‘ It may be coagulated by acids, alco- 
hol, several metallic and aluminous salts, and ve- 
getable jiiicrs; but it requires that they should be 
applied to it in a greater degree of co-ceiitratioii 
than the serum does, in order to its coagulation. 

Heat assists the coagulating power of these sub- 
stances ; and it is reailily coagulable by the coa- 
gul.'itiiig juices of the stomach, and coagulates in 
the stomach of a living animal, whether any arid 
be contained in it or not. 

The sugar contained in the milk does not differ 
in its properties from that of the sugar-cane, but 
its proportion is always small ; and when a woman 
makes use of vegetable food, it seems to be in 
greater proportion than when she up^s animal. 
The milk of a bitch, using animal food alone, con- 
tains sugar. 

If milk be kept for some time exposed to the 
air, and in the heal of the atmosphere, or of the 
human body, the sugar ferments, and is converted 
into vinegar, which coagulates the coagulable mat- 
ter. The same change may take place in the 
breast, if it stagnate there for some time, or if the 
woman be suddenly affected with any of the pas- 
sions of the mind that are attended with anxiety. 

If blood be tak(‘n from the arm after a full meal, 
the serum is often mixed with a substance which 
gives It a degree of whiteness and opacity like 
milk. 

The milk is secreted after a full meal in larger 
pro|)ortion than after a woman has fasted fur some 
time. In the latter case, the proportion of the ex- 
pressed oil, coagulable matter, and sugar, likewise 
dhninishes, and the milk contains, besides these, 
the neutral salts of the blood, and acquires a bit- 
terness from the sebaceous matter of the glands 
of the nipples. 

In some women the milk always contains the 
s^ts of the blood, or the sebaceous matter of the 
nipples; and this not only give.(i it a bitter taste, 
hut also sometimes a yellowish colour, and a 
thicker appearance. 

The milk may contain any substance which is 
thrown into the stomach# simply dissolved in 
water, and absorbed by tbodaclaals, without TOing 
through 11#^ digestive fermentatiojis, and ^irg 
coh%*eited iiito chyle.' 

JIfanr#;— The suirfoceg of the mcmfaranei ex- 
posed to any extraneous matter, wioh as thq skin 
membranto of the oiootb, nose# kingsp 
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cMophagus, stomach, intestines, uriiwfy'MSlMH^ 
fltc. are covered witli mucus, which is a flm^il 
adhesive viscidity approaching to a solid, aindi ' of 
greater viscidity in one pSrt of the body thah jn 
another* It is a compound of a mucilage anid' 
water* It is more or less viscid, according to tl^e 
quantity of water with which it is combined. jFt 
is of different degrees of viscidity in different parts 
of the body* It will not combine with more Veter 
t^n what IS already contained in it: neither con 
its visci^ty be altered by digesting it with water, 
unless it begin to putrefy ; nor can the moie viscid 
mucus of one part be converted into the less vis- 
cid of another* 

If the water be evaporated from it by a gentle 
heat, the mucilage remains solid ; if this be im- 
mersed in water, it will absorb that quantity which 
evaporated from it, but no more, and it will regain 
its former fluidity and viscidity. 

For the most part, it contains either no neutral 
salts, or BO small a proportion as cannot easily be 
rendered senttble to experiment. It is coTourless, 
insipid, inodorous, and incapable of stimulating^ 

It combines with concentrated sulphuric, nitric, 
and muriatic acids, witlLC'OncentraM solutions of 
some metallic salts, and also with concentrated or 
diluted solutions of caustic alkalies, and caustic 
calcareous earth, forming compounds soluble io, 
and difiusible through, water. 

Acids, and some metallic salts dissolved in 
water and concentrated, but not to that degree as 
to dissolve it, alcohol and aluminous salts, coagu- 
late it It is also coagulable by the heot of boil- 
ing water, but not by a less degree of heat. 

The mucus defeuds the membranes from being 
so much stimulated by any application as they 
would be, if they were not covert with it. 

If the secretion be siuldcnly iucreased, the mat- 
ter secreted is often a thin watery fluid, containing 
the salts of the blood, and hi consequence of them, 
capable of stimulating; and the membranes are 
nut defended from external applicatious. 

If a greater secretion should continue than what 
natur.illy takes place, the mucus retains the salts, 
but often acquires a viscidity, and becomes in- 
capable of being diffused through waitT : its co- 
lour, also, often grows white, greenish, or yellow ; 
and now and then it acquires a smell : especially 
if the mucous glands or membrane be inflamed. 

The «a/fva is secreted by several glands opening 
into the mouth; and the principal part of it is 
thrown down into the stomach, to answer some 
purpose in the digestion of the food. 

It is a fluid of an adhesive viscidity, with dif- 
ficulty diffusible through water. It consists of 
water, a mucilage similar to that of the mucus, 
and the salts of the blood, but nut in so laige a 
proportion as they are contained in the serum. It 
contains a larger proportion of water than the 
mucus. 

In its other properties it is similar to the mucus, 
in 08 far as they have been investigated. 

The pancfcatic }uke appears to be similar to 
the saliva, <‘xcept that it is less viscid, and con- 
tains a larger proportion of the salts of the blood. 
Both arc probably watery menstrua for the s^n- 
tiun of the rotxi in the stomach and intestines, 
their tiscidity preventing them from being ab- 
sorbed before they produce that effect* 

They have been said to act as ferments during 
the digestion ; but as the fermentations of the sto- 
mach have never been made to talke (flaoe out of 
it, we cannot judge of this by any experiment 
hitherto commumeti^d to the public. 
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The bteod fWim which the bite ii fbm^d 
he* pi'ohably gieM through one ctreuUtioD, with- , 
out being exposed to the air in the lungs, or mixed 
with the ftuide brought by the lymphaties from 
the (tidhreut parts of the body. The biood pessei 
through the Vf^s of the abdominal viscera, before 
U arrives at ^e liver ; but it docs not take up 
any them, or at least not in such 

a quanth»j,^& be setiiible to any experiment yet 
made pumiei^t, on the coiitrafy,it appears per- 
fectly simitar in all sensible qualities to the blood 
returning by the veins from the other parts of the 
body. 

There is no appearance of bile in the vena por- 
' tarum of a living animal. 

Wht^n bile in the jaundice is contained in the 
blood-vessels, it is secreted by all the 'secietory 
organs, and it is evidently contained in all the se- 
cretions. 

The bile U formed fi*om the blood in the secre- 
tory vessels of the liver. It runs along the hepa- 
tic ducts inh> 4 he ductus communis choledochus, 
and thence partly into the duodenum, and partly 
into tne gall-bladder. It continues for some time 
ill the gall-bladder, and there becomes more per- 
fect in its properties; thence it relurns into the 
.ductus cumniiinis choledochus, and p:wea into the 
duodenum. It is a fluid of nn ub'iiginons vtscidlty, 
consisting of a solution of a solid matter in water. 
If the water be not evaporated from it, no alter- 
ation i«$ prod'ioeil in it bv any htat between 3a 
and 11% degives of FahrcnlieitS thermometer. 

. 'TbehJe in ith natural state is diffusible through 
any proportion of wuttM' : ond if the water be eva- 
porated from the .solid part bv a heat not exceed- 
ing iia degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, it is 
then aUo soluble in, and diffusiblo through, any 
quantity of water. * 

The solid matter of the bile melts if it be heat- 
ed, uiid is decomposed if the heat be increased. If 
it be distilled hv itself, it yields a larger piopor- 
tion of empyreumatic oil than any of the other 
fluids, except the expivs'^ed oil, and perhaps the 
red part of the bl'Hid. U is of u yellow colour, 
and u sweetish bitter taste. 

When it is not combined with more water than 
it generally !■« in the crall-biadder, it does not pu- 
.trefy moie readily than the blood; but if it be di- 
luted with water, or watiry fluids, it putrefies 
more readily. 

Acids, and some of their campon iid.>, derom- 
pose it, and precipitate from it a res nous matter. 
The acidity of the acid is lost by its cumldnntiun 
with the other part ; hut if mute acid be employed 
than what is necessary for the dcronipo.sitiuii, the 
acidiiv of the snporfluous quantity remains. The 
matter precipitated has the pcc uliar smell of the 
animal. 

It IS solid in the heat of the atmosphere, melts 
in a moclerate degree of !>eat, and burns very rea- 
dily. It is not soluble in water. It is partly so- 
luble in aicobul. 

If the passage of the bile into the dnodenuni be 
atopt, acidities are apt to take place in the intes- 
tinal canal,. the peristaltic motion does not go on 
pmt>erlyf theTcres lose their^peculiar colour and 
^3;hntell. ai^ often acquire a moret^iitrid fetor, and 
'^’ihe digestion ia hurt, but ^not entirely prevented. 

I 1 The properties of the other seerated fluids have 
been sufficiently investigated by experiments 
Ibr ns to be able to' give any saiisfiiutury account 
of them. 

AWIMAL tOMDS* 

.. These^^ a eomponnd itf mucilagd^Mid water. 


They nine naturally flexiliff; water ke 

evaporated from rhem by a genf It jbnat^' they be- 
come friable;.; T*bt wtter« cbmlcat^ Combined, 
cannot be oepaCated from them by etj^r^ion. 

Btpewed to l^hout n red beat,' they decom- 
po^^nnd if ^t^ be distilled by tJitmMlves, vo- 
latile alkali, entpyreumatio oil, water, and calca- , 
reous earth, aiemrmt^.. When free from easen- 
rial oil, blood, and the sails of the fluids; ttlty arc 
colourless, insipid, and inodorous; ' , 

'Fhey difier in their flexibility and tdastidity. 
Fibres and membranes are readily flexible, not ca- 
pable of being broken by bending, and have t lesa 
degree of elasticity. Cartilage is less flexible, ca- 
pable in general of being broken by bending, and 
more elastic. Cartilage often supplies the place 
of bone in young animals. 

Heat, dilute acids, ncutrCl salts, alcohol, metal- 
lic and aluminous salts, astringent juices of vege- 
tables, and several other substances, coagulate 
them, i. e. separate part of the water chemically 
combined, nnd of ronsequenev contract them, di- 
minish their flexibility, and harden them. Sub- 
stfinces coagulating the omiinal solids are called as- 
tringents. 

If they be exposed to a freezing cold, the water 
freezes; and, upon thawing, their texture is founif 
to be altered. 

Concentrated sulphuric, nitrons, and rnnri:itic 
acids, caustic ulkalies, even in a diluted solution, 
quick lime, and several of the mt tallie salts, com- 
bine with them into a substanee diffusible through, 
or soluble in, water; and destroy their texture at 
the same time. 

They ar^' capable of putrefaction in the same 
manner as the animal fluids. 

, GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN BODY* 

- ' TAe Bloo%»visieh. 

There are cavities and tuhrs in the body, vi^r. 
the heart and l>hiod-ve.ssels, in which the red part 
of the blood, the eoagulnbk* lymph, and part of 
the serum and siij>erfluoii$ water, are usually con- 
tained. They consist of the heart, arteries, ca- 
pillnries, and veins; for which see Anatomy> 

No red muscular fibres appear on the arteries, 
capillaries, orveiiLS in the luimuii body. 

These vessels niv all of them elastic, and rap'i- 
ble of being distendud, so as to contain a larger 
quantity of fluid than what is necessary to render 
them cyliiidriesl. 

Their elasticity is not sufTiclent to ovcifnme the 
weight of their sides, and keep them ey lindricnl, 
if they be not filled with a fluid, (xeepting in that 
part of the aorta nearest fiic heart. 

Wiicn an animal is dead, and no elienncal or 
mechanical riinngo has taken place in the ves-sels, 
the elasticity is the same ns when the animal was 
alive. 

When an nnimal is dead, and the vessels act by 
their ehisticity alone, they are incapable of con- 
tracting lo half the size they are of at their utmost 
distension, supposing them to continue eylindrical. 

Wiien an animal is alive, the blood-vessels are 
always cylindrical, excepting when they are com- 
pressed by a considerable external force. They 
are alwoys frill of blood. 

\l'hpii an animal is alive, the veins, capillaries, 
end small arteries are sotnetimes contracted toless 
than half the size they are of at other times, Wfiich 
cannot happen frono their elasticity ; therefore the 
veins, capiwies, and small arteries, in « living 
animal, havt n contractile power, independent of 
their elasticity, by which they adaptHhemseleel^^) 

■ 
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M similar <« Ums musciilftr jmmrn 

Whan Che vmMih eemelii aaenrbleod* tb«f he- 
come iMkRer^ or ihirfr ^toMterieeiiliirgeUf or buth| 
Biifl 0 caMtrm^, when they km btoodn they 

become ilb<Brt^r« erifieitdiikimcr 'liminifhee^ or 
both. Tbe contractile jpmwfar Df the veiids is ca^ 
pable of dioihiithihg mtmr their length ur did* 
met^. 

. Whep an animal dirt, the arteriea and r<‘4ijf lose 
their cylindrical form» and are flattened, and the 
capillaries coiitida less bluod, so that the blood 
sufficient to fill the vessels wlien the animal was 
alive is not capable of filling them after be is 
dead; therefore 

The arteries# veinsy and capillaries of a living 
animal are cooiilEionly contracted Ui a greatet de« 
grec than they c<^n be by their elasticity. 

The elasticity is commonly andiavunring to 
distend them, but Is always overpowered by the 
contractile power depending on life, which adapts 
the siae of the vessels to the quantity of blood 
contained in them. 

If the \CBgeU be emptied to such a degree that 
Ihc^ cannot adapt themselves to the bioo I, and 
continue cvliudrical, the animal dies. The must 
<*sacnt{al efiort of the living power is to adapt the 
vubseJs to the blood. 

Tm CirculalioH, md the Poveri preducing U. 

The bluod passes from the left auricle of tbe 
heart into the hsft ventiiclei from the ieftvcntiicic 
into the aoita,aud from thence, by the smaller ar- 
teries, to the capillaries in every part of the body; 
from these it retunis by tbe veins to the right au- 
ricle of the heart. I'he bluod, for tbe most part, 
Rioves in one uniform direction in each artery, \i/. 
from the hcait towards the capillarj^s it also 
moves in one uniform diicrtion in each vcia, vtr. 
fiotii the cupillaii'b towards the heart; but al- 
thuni'h It moves in general fi*oin tbe arteries 
Uiiouirh the capilluiics into the veins, yet its di- 
rection III any one capillary may be, and often is, 
and leverscd. 

Both the gcn<'ial velocity with which the blood 
moves thioiigh the whole system, and the propor- 
tional velocity ot its motion in particular vessels, 
arc consUntly vai*\ mg. 

The force with winch the blood moves io the 
veins, and the muscular cunti action of the auricle 
which Cakes place during the rclQxation of the 
s'ctitiiclc, propels the blood into the ventricle. 

When a certain quantity ot blood is propelled 
into the ventricle, muscular fibres contract, be- 
ing ptobubly stimulated thereto by the blood. 

This contraction of the muscular fibres of the 
left ventricle diaiiiiiblics, ur obliterates it, and pro- 
pels the whole, or part of the blood contained in 
it, into the aorta ; the valve placed at the opening 
of tlie auricle into the ventricle pieventing lU re- 
turn into the auricle. 

When the ventricle has emptied itself into the 
aortu, It relaxes, and receivch a fiesh quantity of 
blood from the auricle ; the blood being prevented 
from returning from the aorta by the valves placed 
fit jts opening into the heart. 

Tbe actUm of tlie heait tends to produce an 
flquidraud uniform circulation in every pait of the 
body. Y ct tbecinculation doth not depend on the 
action of the heart alone. 

Theciiculation is not equal and uniform through 
the whole body; but, tbe same quantity of blood 
trowing firo^ the heart, a greater proportion of it 
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lUftietimovbireoWes tbrough0ne|HUlt,iomejti|M^ 
through enotlier. , 

Jf Uie heart be the sole power ptvpelliifjflllpa * 
bipod ffNr«rafri, tlie circulation can oidy be iiHi|||i^4 
In guy oee pert by an increase In Che siOP 
vessel, or a removal of some obstruction to tbO 
cirentetion there, or a dimiimtioii of the size oftho 
verads, or ohstniction tu tbe circulation in Uie * 
reft of tbe biidy ; ond r^ss/rurfs, the circulatiou 
can only be .dimiiiishi<d in one part by a . 
diminutitm of the size of the vessels, or oh- 
strinaiou to the cireuUtiou there, or an increase 
of the size of the ves^ds, nr a removal of some ob- 
struction to the circulation in Uie other parts of 
the body : hut it will appear, from what follows, 
that without any of these things happening, the 
circulation in a part may be diminiblied or lucreaai- 
ed, and therefoie that the heart is not the sole 
pro]>ellnig power. , 

The (‘aubcs capable of increasing the circulation 
in apart are generally such as tend to excite iiiub- 
cuiai motidn, and are called stimuli. Some pait 
of the body brought into action 1^ these is capa- 
ble of inci*en5ing the circulation independent of 
the action of the heart, ‘riiis force must reside iii 
ilie arteries or capillaries. 

The artories are endowed with a muscular mo- 
tion, by whi(d) they may tncrea-e the circulation 
in a particular part, or assist Uie heart in the gene- 
ral ciroiilatio.i of the bloixl ; at c.iih coni r.U'tioii 
of the bruit tliny aie dibteiided ; at each leluxutiua 
tliey contract. 

Tht^ alternate contraction and dilatation might 
depf nd on then elasticity ; but il Si>, their bize at 
their utmost contraction in tbe liiina bodv slioiiM 
l>e equal to that piodiici'd by a fluid iniected into 
them, with a foicc capable of oicK^oiiiing the re- 
sistance 4lie blood iinvts aitli in the capillary \es- 
seli, which, in the liiiman body, is pi<»bablyequal 
tu about eiglit feet perpendicular height of water. 

But their size, even at their utmost slate of di- 
latation, is less than that produi ed by a fluid in- 
jected into them, with a force equal to one foot 
pci pendicular height of water, when the animal is 
dead. Thcrefoie tlicir contractions and dilatations 
do not depend on their elasticity. Or the ariru- 
meiit may be taken in this manner ; tlie vessels, 
when of the lauest size in the living body, arc le^b 
^than they arc in the dead body ; but as the elasti- 
'^city remains perfect in the dead b'.>dy, they could 
never he contracted hy it in the living. 

If tbe arteries contracted an i dilated hy tlicir elas- 
ticity , no additionol torcecouldheappltcdfiom their 
contiaetioii and dilululiun ; biiice the heart would 
lose iiioie foice in distending the arteries than 
they would re-appl> to the blood ui contracting. 

If upon btfiiix di&tendeil by tiic blood thrown 
into them by the heart, they are excited to a mus- 
cular contraction, and w'beii they have ficrfonncd 
this contraction relax, and, like the ventricle of 
the heart, icceive the blood easily into them, and, 
when tliey aie again distended, are exiMled to a 
second contraetjon, they may apply an additional 
force to that of the heart, go as to promote the 
circulation through the whole body. 

It such contractions aud dilatations bo g|eater 
in any particular part, they will promote the eii^ 
dilation io that part; in as much as, when they 
arc iclaxed to a greater degree, they will suflTer 
the blood to pass through them more readily into' 
the capillaries; and, when they contiaet, they 
will empty themselves more thoroughly into the 
capillanos. 

Tbe artoj^ies Ipve a muscular cQptrgctipn and 
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/liliUtatioOi similaar to that of the ventricles of thO'^ 
heact„by which they iq^ly an additional power to 
that m the heart, fts to promote the general 
circMiilion throm^ tbO^ Srhole body, and often to 
increase tlie ]>rcq^f^ondt circulation in a particu- 
Urpart. 

An the capiUonos do not contract or dilate aU 
tefiiately,.ai^^l^^l^dtre^ of the bloral in any 

,oiie of thenit>^^tK!^;ua(l<^ini ibis additiouai 
force canned their action. 

It indicates, 

i« The atrengtfa of the contrae* 
tion of l^e heart, 
i^he, quantity of blood thrown 
' pntat each contraction, 

3 * The number of contractions, 

4. fhe regularity of its action 
as to srrenglhi quantity or fre- 
quency, 

5. The strength pf the action of 
the arteries. 


6. The irritability of the vessels. 


The motion of the Mood is legulatod by the ac« 
tlon of tlie heart and arteries, and ^be oontraotion 
of the capillary vesaek ; and tboaeane ineflanred 
by the pulse* 

The hidlcationa of the pulse are of gibat Impor- 
tance in merTicine; for by these we can juflge of 
the stare of the circulating system, the pbtefltdnena 
of diseases, the patients strength of 


7. The medium diameter of the 
arteries, 

8 . The quantity of blood ip the 
vessels, 

9. The Contraction of the capil- 
laries. 


This table needs no explanafion 3 yet it is in 
fact no eatiy matter, in many cases, to make the 
proper diati notions. In attempting to dgeide on 
the state of the pulse, it is of importance too, to 
know the usual pulsations of the patient when in 
lioaich ; ns these differ materially in different sub* 
jecli. 

for the structure of the lungs, and their Mood- 
vesMld, as also of the exhalunts and absorbents, 
we refer to the article Anatomy. 

Some of the lymphatics terminate in veins, 
which are similar in their structure to those which 
Urminate in the thoracic duct. 


by 

It is called 

Strength, 

Strong. 

Weakness, 

Weak. 

Fulness, 

Full* . 

Smallness, 

Small. 

F rcquency, 

Frequent* 

Slow ness, 

Slow. 

Regularity, 

Regular. 

Irregiilartiy, 

Iriegnlnr. 

Interinibsiuii, 

InlenniUeiit 

Hardness, 

Hard. 

Softiiess, 

Soft. 

Redoubling, 

Redoubling. 

Trembling, 

Trembling. 

Quickness, 

Quiek. 

Regulai ity. 

Kegiilnr* 

Slow'iieikS, 

Sh»u . 

Dilatation, 

Great. 

Contraction, 

Small. 

Oppression, 

Oppressed. 

StiiallncsR, 

Empty. 

Obstruction, 

Obslructcd. 

Freedom, 

Fiec. 


continues to act t for there is apparently no other 
power in the body capablr of prodiuMiig a regular 
flo%v of the lymph through the lymphatics into tlie 
bloud'Vcsscls. 

For ill a living animal, where the veins are con- 
tracting, and pressing upon the blood, if one end 
of a capillary tube terminaie in a vein, and the 
other in a cavity ; and if there be no action in 
that tube, exceptiDg that which arises from its 
being a capillary one, or from the motion of the 
blood in the vein ; if there be any motion in that 
tube after it is full, it will always be from the vein 
into the cavity, and never from the cavity into the 
JPnmn pr$duehig iht Extra^msaikn and AhorpikH vein, let the tube be of any size or shape whatever, 


iht Lymphs 

The contractile power of the blood-vessels 
aqnC^ea the lymph into the cellular membrane 
and nvities. 

Tbaqha ntity thrown out is in proportion to the 
jbree' of the circulation, the fluidity of the sub. 
atadees contained in the blood-vessels, or the quan- 
tity of the more fluid substances, • and the degree 
of contraction of the capillaries and cxbalants. 

The joint of a lymphatic opening into a cavity, 
endeavours to fill itself from that cavity by its ac- 
t^n as a capillary tube, the valves preventing the 
return of the lymph ffom the other part of the 
lymphattc. In like manner, a lymphatic may fill 
l^tSelf entirely from the cavity in which it ter- 
S^pates; but its action as a capillary tube will 
tend, in Ihe smallest degree, to propel the 
into the veins. 

Sit most probable, that tlic jqintnf the lymphatic, 
nfexfeto'the cavity, having absorbed a anffleient 
qoaqtity of lymph toff 11 it, is siimulaled to contract 
the fluid into the next joint, and so on 
41 iSis thoracic duct, or vein in which it ter- 
mSnatiii mad having emptied itialfs belqg re- 
It M again hmnftit cnvky,4|ffd' so 


Further ; the alternate pressure of the lympha- 
tics, arising from the alternate contractions and 
relaxations of the blootl-vessels, or muscles, is not 
sufficiently powerful, universal, or equal, to proe 
duce a regular flow of the lymph through the 
lymphatics into the blood-vessels. 

Neither does the cellular membrane and cavils 
force the lymph into the lymphatics, and through 
them into the veins. 

The extravasation of fluids from the blood-ves* 
sels into the cellular meoibranc and cavities, and 
their reabsorption, generally take place in the above 
nta liner. 

SoiKictimos the coogulable lymph is Ihrowm out 
by the exhalants 3 and then it must commonly 
coagulates. 

If it coagulate, it cannot be taken up by the 
lyriiphntics, till it be rcdissolved, which liapprpS 
in many cases ; and it is then absorlwd much 
sooner than it can oe rendered soluble in water, 
by putpsfoetton wlien out of the body. At otlief* 
times it continues iu the cavity for many years. 

The red port of the bleed is.alio eomatimea 
thrown out by the exhalante* In. this caae, itb 
particles mie broktti dawn iifobaMj^ihy the ffn^ 
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The same tiling may hai^n, if thered partioki and 
coajntiahle lym)^ beefttavafated in ooneequence 
of the rnptiire of a blood«TeMeU 
j|> In particular partly as in the corpora cavemoia 
the /hxtrtivaRotion and absorption are pro- 
bably peffofmed in a different manner, and by dif- 
ferent yeseoie. 

Ail ibeerbentreesels must have a power of pro* 
pdtin^ the ffiilde into the blood-Teasels, suAcient 
to overcome the force of their contraction, by 
which they endeaiourto propel the blood out of 
any opening. 

Fr^ertiu icpeiulMg mt ikt Lift, 

fnanimate mattt^r .is endowed with properties 
peculiar to, and which distinguah its different spe- 
cies from one another, and these are called che- 
mical. 

' Figure, motion, and other accidental circum- 
stMces, may give to any species of matter indtHcri- 
iiilnately other properties, and these are called 
mechanical. 

Animated matter of the same species may have 
new or different chemical properties, or lose some 
of those it had when inanimate, in consequence 
of life, and wiiicli nre immediately altered when it 
is deprived of it. In animated bodies, there are 
also pov/ers of action, and laws of motion, differ- 
ent from those mechanical ones found in inanimate 
matter ; and there are also other propeities, which 
have no resemblance to chemical or mechanical. 
All these we call properties depending on life. 

Htwi of ikt 

The bodies <if mammals have a disposition to 
uiuintain the same degree of heat nearly, and the 
heat of the same species is generally the same, es- 
pecially ill maakiiid. 

The common heat of the human boijy in health 
is 98 degn;es of Fahrenheit's thermometer. It is 
the same throughout the whole body, excepting 
that a cold substance applied to the skin diminishes 
its linat : and tiie heat of Ihe blood, flowing from 
an opericfl vein in a limb that is exposed to a cold 
atmosphere, is reduced two or three degrees. 

f ithcywisti the heat continues the same, whether 
tliat of til':! aimusphere, or other surrounding bo- 
dies, be greater or less than ninety-eight degrees, 
unless when it produces a disease, the consequence 
of which is an increase or diminution of tlic heat 
of the body. 

The body is capable of resisting different de- 
gree of external heat or cold, according to the 
liabit it has acquired. Tlicre are instances of its 
bearing 20 degrees below o of Fahrenbett's ther- 
mometer, with very moderate clothing, and 1x5 
above, without altcraciun. The beat may be in- 
creased or diminished by alterations in the body it- 
self, especially in diseases. It has seldom been 
observed to be less than 94, or more than no 
degrees of Fahrenheit's thermooietcr. Mr. G. 
Hunter was never able to raise it higher tliau 99 
degrees, or one degree above the natural tempera- 
ture. 

It is here unnecessary to enlarge 00 the struc- 
ture of the nervous system, as wc have already 
described it under the article Anatomy. 

MokUHy, mnd /mtfiMby. 

Brnrikaify It a property of the body, by which 
Wplicatious, to it exoite sensations in the nirid. 
MtbUkg is an eriginUl power of motion, by which 
certain paitaef the body am eapable of ntoving 
thenaselyes any wxternal motioB imprest. 
JrriuM^ » « vnvMty of tb« b«dy, by irlitoh ap- 
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plioBtibM to partienhr pari, meit» « iMtiaiitf* 

tfewOTMU. parts, independaotortbeaM^pili. 

pieet. ’ . 

The ttiuihfUty depends on a part’s being eomiocipiv i 
ed with the brain by the nerves; fer,iCtbeAervs#V t 
going to any part be cut th^l^gl^ the sensibUity li . 
lost.. If the nerves going to any part be inoiloriAo* ' ' 
ly comprest, tlie sensibility isdmthnobed i end it . 
the nerves be comprest stron^y, the seasibility is 
lost. If tbo pvei.Hare be soon mmoved, the sen- 
sibility recurs. If the pressure be continued for « 
long time before it is removed, the sensibility le- 
tums more slowly, or not at all. 

Vressare on the brain may diminish the senfl- 
bility of the whole body. If a small branch of a 
nerve be cut thron^h, so as to take off the sensibi- 
lity of a part of the skin, it may be rejsitored in time. 
The sensibility may be impaired, or lost, without 
any sensible pressure on the nerve, or alteration of 
its structure. 

When there is no wound in the body, the sensa- 
tions generally appear to be in the place wheiw 
the application exciting them is miade. But to 
this law there are many exceptions. 

if an extremity be cut off, an applicsition made 
to the stump may produce sensations, which ap- 
|»ear to be in the part amputated. 

A sensation may be excited apparently in a part 
by ail affliction of the nerve going to it, the body 
being whole. An application made to one {lait 
may excite a seiisatioix in another, when there is 
no apparent communication between the nerves 
going to them. 

Every part of the body is capable of sensation 
in a sound or morbid state. I'he bones and car- 
tilages do notappi^rto be sensible in a sound 
state, whatever application be made to them ; but 
in a morbid one they may become sensible. . All 
the other parts of the body appear to be sensible 
in a sound state; for the distension of a part con- 
siderably beyond its present disposition to con- 
tract, citiier by its muscular p«)wer or elasticity, 
is capable of exciting sensations in every other 
jiart of the body. 

There are applications which are capable of ex- 
citing sensations in one part, that produce no such 
effect in another. 

Some of the sensible parts are only capable of 
, sensation from distension in a sound state, such as 
the membranes. One part may be sensible to an 
application to which another is not, and the second 
part may be sensible to another application to 
which the first is not; as the effluvia of musk do 
nutaffeetthe eyes, although they affect the iiostrils. 
Some parts of the bo^ly are only capable of the 
sensation of pain ; others are capable of varioui 
sensations, of which pain is always one. 

Some applications are capable of exciting peta 
only ; others may excite various sensations. Every 
sensation, excited in a very great degree, is pain- 
ful, ahd several are also painfol from being very 
weak. 

Those parts of the body which are capable of a 
variety of sensations are generally called the or- 
gans of the senses. These are, the ski n» tlie month, 
the nostrils, the eyes, the ears t the stomach is ca- 
pable of several sensatious besideB pain, but not of 
BO great a variety as the organs of the senses* 
Some other ^vts of tl>e body are also capable of 
some sensations not painful. 

All the sensible parts may have their fensKiility 
increased or dlmiiiishixl. 

Mki/iiy and / rf^e ii flrj .-^Parts capi^ of ori- 
ginal notion arc t^itiMrtbe moving pain In many 
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jNirit eapuble of original motion there are red 
ftbrei called miMcnlnr' fibres; but in sjiire of the 
parts capable of ari^nal motion no such fibres 
have hitherto been demonstrated. 

All the parts of the body ore not capable of ori- 
gliial motiOD. The jnusoles, blood-vessels, lym- 
phatics, secretorlos of the glands, and skin, are ca- 
pable of 

The capable of contracting be- 

yond that 4f|^i^^0bntraclion which would arihC 
from their bldSticrty. 

AIL the actions of the body, and all the power 
which it exerts, depend upon the contraction of 
the moving parts. 

When a muscular fibre, or nny other moving 
part, continues in iiction for a considerable time^ 
it docs not in general exert on*' continued contrac- 
tion, but a number of alternate contractiuns and 
relaxations^ The relaxations, when the bcxly is 
strong, or the whole strength is not exerted, are 
often hardly distinguishable ; but when the habit 
is weak, or the whole force exerted, they become 
very apparent. A contraction may however pro- 
bably continue for a very long time, without any 
intermediate relaxation ; as a spasm. 

When any motion takes place in consequence 
of a relaxation, it is from the elasticity or weight 
of the part,' or from some external power. 

The original motions aie produced by volition, 
idcoB of the mind, or certain external applications 
called stimuli. * 

There must be the same intercourse, which is 
necessary for sensation, between the moving part 
and the broin, by means of the nerves, to render 
volition capable of exciting a motion in it. 

Many of the moveable pa its are incopable of 
being put in motion by the will. The will indeed 
may acquire a power over a moving part, which it 
could not ufieot originally. 

An idea of the mind may excite a motion inde- 
pendent of, and contrary to, the will, provided the 
part be connected vikh the brain by the nerves 

The motions excited by the will are called volun- 
tary motions: those excited by ideas or stimuli, 
independent of, or contrary to, the will, are called 
involuntary or spontaneous. All the parts of the 
human body capable of voluntary motions have red 
muscular, fibres. 

The will and ideas are both capable of produc- 
ing contractions and relaxations in the moving 
parts. 

If the communication between the brain and a 
moving irritable part be cut oil, by cutting through 
the nerve, a motion may be still excited in it hy a 
stimulus: hcncc stimuli may excite 'motion with- 
out affecting the brain ; and therefore nil the mo- 
tions excited by them arc nut begun in the hniiti, 
and carried along the nerves to the moving 
part. 

If a noi'vc be cut through, so as to leave a portion 
of it adbering to a moving part, a stimulus applied 
to the part of tlic n^rve adhering may excite a 
motion in the moving jiart. Hence the action of 
« nerve upon a part may excite a motion in it ; 
4 ind the motions excited by the nerves do not all 
arisa in the brain. 

If the communication between the brain "and a 


moving part by the nerves continue, a stimulus 
|nriied to the brain may excite a contraction of 
jj Ujjlgp yiiigpart. 

r^MNm a stimulus produces a contraction in a 
fibre, the force of that contraction is often 
Ah', than the force which the ftimulus 

•PPW* Therefore, a atinnilos dvcites 


a motion, It is not in conteqtiOiice of a eemnnanf 
cation of tbe power employed In applying that 
stimulus: nay, the mfdion may be the very re-^ 
verse of that which would have been pvpduoed by * 
the overtiou of timt power. -s, . | 

When a stimulus, appli^ to a neiry^jlfipdaces tr 
contraction ^in a moving iibr<%, it irv^ iltvestion 
whether the motion is exciteiliii dihe> nerve^ and 
cnnimuuicatcd to the fibre, or prp4^M^Mm^ 
diately (n the fibre, without any iuoit|ebl 
cited in tbe nerve : for in this last tbeie is oft^'bb 
apparent tiiolion excited. 

It has been ccnijectun^d by some, that the mO'-' 
tion was eommunicuted by a fluid flowing through 
t|ie nerves as tiiljcs; by others^ thOt it was com- 
miiiiiciited by vibrations; and by olbers, that it 
arises from an ctasiic vapour surrounding tbe 
ucMves* bill none of these conjectures are founded 
on cxpcriirtr'nt. ncitlicr are any of them any ways 
capuhie of ucceiintitig for the appearances. 

If the hraiq be not discasc^d, and two parts of the 
body comiiuinicuiv with it hy the nerves, as fur 
seiisutloii, ail apjilicatiun made tu one of these 
parts may e\ciUf ii eontractioii or relaxation in 
the other, ultliough none of the siilistance applied 
be carried Ironi the one to the other, and although 
no sensation be excited by the stiiniilus. Hence 
o inedi(‘in(‘, applied to one part of the body, may 
produce an vliirt upon another, althoiigli none of 
that medicine be carried to the purt on which that 
effect is produced. 

The eflect of an application upon a part at. a 
distance from that where it is marie may be the 
t-ume which it would have produced if a|>plied ti> 
that part, or it may be the reverse, or totally uii- 
coiinectcd with it. An application to one part may 
produce a motion in another, although it would - 
have had no effect if it had been made to the part 
itself. A stimulus applied to a part incajmhle of 
original motion may excite a motion in a moving 
part at a distance. 

If the ^mmunication between the brain and 
any pait of the body, by means of the nerves, be 
cut off, application made to that part will not 
affect the other parts, nor will application to the 
other parts produce motions in that; unless the 
nerves be cut off from a muscle whose fibres have 
been accustomed to contract at one and the same 
time, such as the heait. In that case, if you 
stimulate one of these fibres, the whole arc brought 
into immediate contraction; those not stimulated 
contract, to all appearance, as soon as the ouh to 
which tbe stimulus is applied. 

The motions produced by the application of 
stimuli to moving and irritable piirts are apparent- 
ly the same, whether the part be connected with 
the brain by the nen'cs or not; excepting that the 
motions excited become more languid, after the 
moving pail has been separated some time from 
the brain, and at last tlie power of motion in it is 
entirely lust in quadrupeds. 

The same things are true of the motion excited 
hy the application of stimuli to the nerves going 
to a moving part. Hence, it is probable, that 
the motions excited by the application of stimuli 
to a moving and irritable part, or to the nem 
going to a moving part, do not arise in the br$ii>V 
but immediately in the part; tbe brain in this eiaie 
only keeping up the life of tbe part, and rendering 
it capable of motion. 

The parts on which stimuli are capable of act- 
ing, so as to produce motion, are called the irrit- 
able parts. All tbe parts of tbo body are irritable 
iu a eouud . state, excepting tbe bpuef , cartilagas. 
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and tnndons^ ftiid idt tbe parti of the body ainy 
become irritable iii a tooibid itiite. 

,, Stimuli may prodiM motioiv in a distant partf 
when applied to a part incapable of oriiiinal mo- 
tion ; br; in other wordi^ all the irritable parts are 
nutmof>injt|iarts.. 

An (Implication tliat produces rel^aatidn, or di- 
miii^Jias ooiitrmctton» is called a sedative. A stib- 
atanit^ puny act on one part as a stimulant, on 
' another as *a sedative: and a substance , may act 
on one part as a stimnlant or sedative, and have a 
‘^less effect, or none at all, when applied to onother, 
although utherwise eipially irritable, liiuch stiibuU 
, are called specific. 

There are some parts upon which stimuli in ge- 
neral produce greater effect'! than they do upon 
others. A greater number of substances act also 
upon these parts. The membranes, ligaments, and 
blood-veMsels, excepting the heart, an^ iiicapabie 
of being affected by any other stimulus but dis- 
tension. 

Some of the apjiiications capable of afifecting 
the moving ports tend to dcstr >v the fibres by 
iiiechanicui orclicmical eflc<‘is; suin^ of them have 
no piirticular mechanical or chemical power of 
action. 

The irritability and mobility of a part may be 
increased, diminished, or entirely lost. 

Custom and Habit, 

Custom is the frequent repetition of any appli- 
4 »itioii to the body, capable of affecting the sensi- 
ble or irritable parts ; or it is ttie repetition of any 
action or motion of the body. Habit is the efiect 
of such repetition. 

All application, produeing a sensation, may 
have its power inci eased or diminished by custom. 
If the luiud pavs particular utteiition to any im- 
pression, its force and distiiictnesf is increased. 
Hence arises tlic iinprovemeiic of the eye, ear, &c. 
in distinguishing objects in painting, tones in 
music, JIcc. If the impressions are very strong, so 
as to excite gi-eut attention, their force is increased. 
If the impressions 01*6 nut attended to, their force 
is diminifilied. Hence, after living for some time 
near any thiii.g (iroducing a great noise, the noise 
is scarcely heard. 

The power of the will, in producing motion, may 
be iiicn used by custom, and diminished by disuse. 
The will, ill frequently producing a motion, may 
not only have its power increasi:^, but it is also 
capable of pro.lucing that mution with greater 
accuracy, and by frequent atteiiiutK may acquire 
a power over a moving part, upon which -it lias 
naturally little or no iiifliiciice. A mution may 
arise from a volition in consqiiencc of custom, 
which was not naturally connected with it; as a 
man in turning a lathe does not will the motijon of 
his hand, but that of the end of the chi<ci. Quere, 
Can a man produce two distinct motions bv his 
^ will at once; or, wlien two distinct motions arc 
produced, dues the will produce tlieiii successively ? 
the impressiuii arising from one volition remaining 
till tlie mind r«me\v 8 it, after having' produced the 
other, in the same manner as the impression of a 
making a circular motion, remains on. the 
so as to give an idea of a complete circle. 

;^The power producing two distinct motions, 
, apparently at the same time, is greatly iDcrcased 
by custom, and hence arises the 'facility cf execu- 
tion acquired by custom. 

The power of an idea in exciting motion may 
be increased^ Or diminished by custom. An idea 
atrongly imprt^t ott ihemiud is for the\iiost part 


moTB’ powerful in exciting b. 
weakly imprest. The power of' aw £» 

imfMstng an. idea, may be increased or dkmiOb- 
«4 by eustum, as is above described, and . 

sequence’ the powsr of an idea inexcitinp dctfditidiiu" 

Suppoeingthe impression on the niindthfi ^dm^ ‘ 
if tfn idea hae frequently produced a ' 

power is increased. On the contrary* if an idcA 
has been often excib^, and if the motion depend** ' 
‘ing upon it has by any means^hsen prevented, ita 
power ts diminish^ or lost. 

The action of an application producing, dr- 
tniiiishing, or altering the mode of contrartiou of 
a moving port, and which at the same time has no 
effect on the mind, may be hicreused or dim nish- 
cd 5 y custom. If it be often applied, so as always 
to produce its <‘ffcct, its power, or the certainty of 
iti action, is for the most part increa«ied. 

An application of an equal ajiparciit' force does 
not always produce the same effect.' If the ••ame 
quantity of ipec^aciianha be twice exhibited at the 
interval of several days, it may vomit at ttie first 
exhibition, and not at the <«econd ; or it may pro- 
duce vomiting at ttie second exhibition, and not at 
the first. ^ 

111 applying medicines ivtiich do not act as 
simple stimuli, their piirticular eflvct cannot be 
increased by increasing the dose, they being con- 
verted into simple stinudi. Thus small doses of 
saccharum satiirni produce cuslivenes.s, but a very 
large dose frequently piirges. Tbert^isa niaximum 
in the dose of all medicines, so that if they be ex« 
liibited in greater qnaiitKy their efiVxts are lost in- 
stead of being inereased. 

An application fr<:queiitly repeated, so as to pro- 
duce its proper off ct, often becomes more constant 
and uniform in its action, although It may become 
necessary that it should be aj^plied in u greater 
degree: thus. 

If an evacuating medicine be repeatedly ex- 
hibited, it generally requires a larger dose at the 
second, and some of the subsequent exhibitions, to 
proiluce the same efiect as tlie first; but if these 
produce the effect, the power of the medicine is 
afterwards increased. 

The more violent the efibet of any application, 
the more is its power increased by repetition. If 
an application be made in so small a degree as not 
to produce any effect, or if its effects are by any 
means counteracted, its power is diminished or 
lost. The repeated application of some medicines 
in any circumstaucc diminishes their powers. 

Ail the natural powers of action in the body are 
increased bv ficqucnt exertion. If two or more 
fibres liavi been accustomed to contract together, 
either by the action of the will, by on idea, or by 
stimuli; or if the contraction in one of them be 
pruducccl by the will, while the other is krottght 
into action at the same time by a stimulus, the 
producing of a contraction in the one by an appli- 
cation to it a lone, will produce a contraction in the 
other, if they be fibres of the same muscle, and 
acted upon by a stimulus, this will happen after 
the eoijimunicntion with the brain by the nerves 
is cut off If, »ft( r this bubit is acquired, one of 
these fibres is made to contract frequently, whilO 
the other is prevented from contracting, the habit 
will be lost or destroyed. If any motion, or state 
of the body, be repeated at a particular period of 
time, it will often return at that period, although 
no other cause be applied but the habit acqkfred. 

* A habit may be destroyed by counteracting and 
preventing its IVo habits ane/f be so con- 

Dhctdd, that prdti^ffeg the one fom^ldag place 
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tBKf prerent tiM ^lectl of tbe othor. Cuiiom hu 
•Ifo a powofAil inihioaeo o& the mind. 

jBomriffy hiUttp oMf Slnp. 

Wlmn nmoviof pftit isbioad^ into action by 
ifllo wiil, an idea or ftimutua, toat action some- 
times caa ec a opon removing the cause, sometimes 
St continues a^dbo eamse is remoTed. This last 
Ireqnrnlly iM||peiiii in the protluction of diseases. 
But when ii’k>neoiBlarT Shr the continuation of an 
action that lla cause shonki be continually or re- 
pratedly applied^ the original power seems gradu- 
ally to be eabausted, so that the motions for tlie 
most part become gradually weaker, and at last 
are not to be prodn^, as in the ease of exeicise. 

There are some actions which are necersary for 
life^ that are continued by the application of 
atimalifOnd nevertheless do not apparently exhaust 
tbe original Mwer; such as the action of the heart, 
the peristaltic motion of the intestines, &c. If 
these actions be increased beyond their common 
pitcb, or beyond what can be allowed by the pre- 
sent strength of the system, they also exhaust the 
original power. Thus, a gr^at exertion of the 
ftfculties of the mind also, exhausts its powers. 
Rest however restores both to the body and mind 
tbeiff powers of action. 

Id perfect slw'p, both the body and mind are at 
test, excepting in those particulars where an ex- 
ert.on is necessary to life. These exertions aie iti 
the alternate contractions of the heart and nrtciies, 
|ho motion of the muscles in respiration, the tone 
of the muscular fibres, blood-vessels, and ottier 
moving parts, the action of the lymphatics and 
secretory and excretory duets of glands, the peris- 
taltic m^ion of the intestines, dtc. The common 
exertions of the body and mind, when a man is 
awake, exhanst to such a degree, as to require 
that rest which is found in sleep, to allow the ori- 
ginal power to recruit itself. 

In sleep the miud is often brought into action, 
sometimes from afiections of its own, sometimes 
from afthetioDS of the body. The body also often 
exerts other powers besides those uecessaiy for 
life. In these cases the original poser is less ic- 
ciaited,and that in proportion to the exertion. 

Although the original power may be so far ex- 
banfied as to require to be recruited by bleep, 
that state may nevertheless be prevented by any 
thing exciting great attention of the mind, by 
apl^ications to the body producing uneasiness or 
pain, or by an increased action of any of its ports, 
or by any action or contraction which coiitiiiues 
after its cause is removed. 

Though rest is not complete at first, it has a 
tendency to become so during the progrebsioii of 
aleep« During which also the original power ap- 
pears la be so much accumulated, as to gi\c adis- 
position to action both in the mind and b<Kiy, 
whence sleep goes off, or the general frame awakes. 

A coDtinued or atrong action of one part of the 
body may not only exhaust the original power in 
that part, hut also in all others. It may also ex- 
liautt the powers of the mind ^ e controrio a erreat 
exertion of the powers of the mind may exhaust 
thoae of the body. 

JL moderate exertion of the powers of the body 
and mind, wbetlier separately or coijointly, tends 
to aUpngthen the whole ayslem ; bnt violent and 
ad|l|mied exertion, and especially if not recruited 
m||pV And sleep, may weaken so as to destroy, 
fwn diflbrs from aU other eaiofals in this, that 
^ile the vnt have their feenItieB as pei^ as 
thcyueeifer intended to be from the in man 
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they are but just snfiBcieni fer his existence $ and 
It Is left to himself to procure feculties, both of the 
body and mind, by proper exercise, by which be 
mayc^cel all other animals in every power, inhabit 
the whole earth, and improve the powers of other , 
animals fer his own. 

Paxt 1H. 

AbaolDgy. 

Every deviation from health, or ham that 
general order and haruioiiy between oigan and 
organ, function and function, which we ha%e just 
noticed, constitutes a disease. It is obvious that 
such deviations may vary almost to infinitude, 
and heiiee that dituiases may vary in their dlfiereiit 
seats and miMlifications to an almost infinite ex- 
tent. The srudy of these constitutes the scope of 
medicine; and as the Greek term for disease is 
near fnototj^ this peculiar branch of medical study 
has been usually denominated nosuhgy. 

Now ill order to reduce the practice uf medicine 
to something definite, to simplify what was pet- 
plexed, and to lay down certain general rules for 
a more accurate investigation of diseases, physi- 
cians in all ages ha\e ottempted to arrange ilicse 
last into a systematic form or classification; tiie 
principles of which, derived from theii respective 
durations, supposed modes uf nrtion, situations or 
sexes, have btun so numerous, that it is impossible 
for ns to do itioie than give a rapid glance at those 
which have excited most attention in our o^u 
tunes, and which appear to be the six following : 

Notologkal Arrangemtni rf Cullen, 

CLASS I. PYREXIiE. 

Order 1. Febres-— Genera 6. 

Older IL Phlegmasia:.— 'Genera iS. 

Ordci 111. Exanthemata.— Genera xo. 

Order IV. Harinorrhagias.— Genera 4. 

Order V. Profluvia.— Genera 

CLASS 11. NEUROSES. 

Ordei I. Comnta. — Genera a.' 

Order 11. Adynamie.— Genera 4. 

Order 111. Spasini. — Genera 17. 

Order IV. Vesaiiia. — Genera 4. 

CLASS III. CACHEXIAE.. 

Older 1. Marcores. — Genera 2. 

Order II. Intuincscentia*.— Genera 13. 

Older III. Iiupetigineh.— Genera 8. 

CLASS IV. LOCALES. 

Order 1. Dvscstliesiw —Genera 9. 

Order 1[. Dysorexiw. — Genera 9. 

Order III. Dysemesiz. — Genera 7 

Order IV. Apoccnobeb.— Genera 6. 

Order V. Epischeses.— Genera 5. 

Order VI. Tmnorep —Genera 14. 

Order VII Ectopiz.— Genera 3. 

Order VIII. Dialysib.— Genera 7. 

Total number of Genera 150. 

Nosological Arrangement of Saxwagn* 

CLASS I. VITIA. 

Order I. Macule.— Genera 6. 

Order 11. Efflorescentic.— Genera 4. 

Order 111. Phymata.*- Genera la. 

Order IV. ExcrescentiiA— Oenefa 9. 

Order V. Cystides. — Oeaern ?o. 

Order VI. Ectopisi— Gencrg ^ 

Order Vf. Ectopis.— *Qenai»rf9* 

Order VII. Plage.— -Oeneia xfe 
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CLASS IL FEBRES. 

Order T. Contimue.-— Genera 5. 

Order II. Remittentes.— Genera 3. 

Order 111. Intorniittentes^GeDera 4. 

CLASS HI. PHLEGMASl/S. 

Order 1. Exantbematies.-— Genera lo. 

Order II. MenibraoaceK.^Genera 8. 

Order IIL ParenchyaatoMB.-— Genera 7. 

CLASS IV. SPASMI. 

Order I. Toaici Partiales — Genera 6. 

Order II. Tonici Geiieralei.-«Oenera s. 
Order HI. Clonici Partialei.— Genera 8< 
Order IV Clonici Oeiieralei.«^euera 6. 

CLASS V. ANHELATIONES. 

Order f. 8paainodics.-»Oenera 5. 

Order 11. Oppreni vac.— Genera 9. 

CLASS VI. DEBILITATES. 

Order I. Dyscstheflic.««Genera lo. 

Order 11. AnepithymiaB.— Qcneia 3. 

Order III. Dyscinesic. — Genera 7. 

Order IV. LeipopaychiK. — Genera 4. 

Older V. Coinata.— Genera 7. 

CLASS VIL DOLORES. 

Order 1. Vagi. — Genera lo. 

Order II. Capitis.i— Genera 6. 

Older IIL Pectoris.— Genera 3. 

Oidei IV. Abdomitiales Interni^— Genera 8. 
Order V. Extemi et Artuum.— Genera 6. 

CLASS VIII. VESANIAB. 

Older I. Httlluciuationef.— Genera 6. 

Order II. M orositates — Genera lO. 

Order HI. Dc liria.— Genera 5. • 

Ordei IV. Vrsauiar AnamalsiMGenera 2. 

CLASS IX. FLUXUS. 

Order 1. Sarijiuifliixua. — Genera 7. 

Order 11. Alviflnxus— .Genera za. 

Order HI. SeriAuxu8.-.-Genera 14. 

Order IV. AlriAiixusv^Oenera 3. 

CLASS X. CACHEXliE. 

Order I. Maries. — Genera 4. 

Order 11. liitumescentiae.— Genera 6. 

Orticr HI. Hydiopes Partiales.— Genera 9. 
Order IV. Tubera. — Genera 6. 

Order V. Inipetigines.— Oenera 6. 

Order VL Icteritiae.— Genera 4. 

Order VIL Cachexia A uoinalaB.— Genera 6. 
Total number of Genera 315. 

NmoI^uoI Arran^emeni of Uniietu, 

CLASS I. EXANTHEMATICl. 

Order 7. Contagiosi —Genet a 6. 

* Order 11. Sporadici.— Genera 3. 

Order III. Soiitarii. — Genera z, 

CLASS II. CRITICI. 

Order T. Conti nentes.— Genera 4. 

Order II. Intermittentes*— Genera 5. 

Order III. Cxaceibantei* — Genera 5. 

CLASS in. PHLOGISTICI. 

Order I. Membraoacei.— Genera 7. 

Order II* Parendiymatici.—Oeiierd 7. 

Order lU. Gmes i> 


c.i/ne. 

CLASS IV. DOLOKOSL 
Order L Intrinieci.— Genera ao. 

Order il. Bztriueciw-GeBem 

CLA»V. MEMTALES. 

Older I. IdealMn— Genera 7. 

Order II. ImaginarU^— Genera 6. 

Order IIL Patbetici^— Genera la. 

CLASS VL QUIETALES. 

Order 1. De^ectivi.— Genera A. 

Order U. 8oporMi«-*Genera lO. 

Older 111. PrivativL— Genera zy* 

CLASS VIL MOT(»aL 

Order 1. Spaatici.— Genera za 
Order IL Agitatorii.«-Gen6ra io«* 

Order II. Agiutoriid— Genera 5* 

CLASS VUL SUPPBSaSORIL 
Order I. Siiffocatorii.— Genera z8. 

Order II. Constrictorii^— Genera 8. 

CLASS IX. EVACUATORIL 

Order 1. Capitie. — Genera 6. 

Order IL Thoracis.^Genera 4. 

Order 111. Abdominis.— Genera 14. 

Order IV. Genitalium com.— Genera 6. 

Order IV. Genitalium fosm.— Genera 5. 

Older V. Corporis Externii*— Genera 2. 

CLASS X. DEFORMES. 

Order I. Emociantes.— Genera 5. 

Order IL Tumidosi.— Genera 8. 

Order IIL Decolores.— Genera 5* 

CLASS XL VITIA. 

Ordei I. Humoralia. — Genera 9. 

Order II. Dialytica^Genera 14. 

Order III. Exuicerationes.— Genera 13* 

Order IV. Scabies*— Genera Z9. 

Order V. Tumores Proiuberantesw— Genera ZQr 
Order VI. Procidentue. — Genera 8. 

Order VIL Defbrmationes^^-Genera i8. 

Order Vlll. Maculai.— Genera 9. 

Total number of Genera 326. 

NosologM Arimngfmeoi of Vogd^ 

CLASS I. FEBRES. 

Older I. Iiitermittentes.— Genera 14. 

Order 11. Continue.— Geuera 66. 

CLASS II. PROFLUVIA. 

Order I. HsBmorrbagic. — Genera 
Order IL Apocenoses.— Genera 28* 

CLASS lit. EPISCHESES. 

Genera 8. 

CLASS IV. DOLORES. 

Genera 46. 

CLASS V. SPASMI. 

Genera 4a. 

CLASS VI. A0nUML& 

Genera 63. 

CLASS VIL HYPiERSSTHESfiS. 
Qmera 19. 

CLASS VllL CACHBXLB* 

Genen %s* 
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CLASS IX. PARANOLA. 

Genetm Z2. 

CLASS K. VITIA. 

Ordct* L IflS^aiatioii«8.— Genera to. 

Ordrr II. l\uitoief Oenei-H 65. 

Order 111 . Extabmnti«. — Genera 15. 

Ordcrr tV« Paetulas and pApulc.-«Genera 10. 
Order V. Mnddljb.— -Gent ra 14. ^ 

Onler VI. )SiM<dtttiones.— Genera 39. 

Order Vrf»' Cod(*retioiies. — Genera 7. 

CLASS XI. DEFORMITATES. 

Genera 50. 

Total iiumter of Genera 56a 

Notohgieal Arrangement of Sagar, 

CLASS I. VITIA. 

Order I. Maeular —Genera j. 

Ordii II Efflorescent la.— Genera 10. 

Order HI. Phymata.— Grn'Ta 12. 

Older IV. ExcicseenMa? —Genera 7. 

Ordei V. Cyst idc«.— Genera lo. 

Older VI. Eetopic.— G( ncra 17. 

Older Vll. J)eformitates.«-Genera 6. 

CLASS 11 . PLAQA&. 

Onit r I. iSolutlones. — ^RecenteSi Criientae.— 
CeiRia 7. 

Order II. Solutioiies.— Recentes,Cruentae, Art!- 
flcialcs.— Gern'ra 4. 

Order III. S ilutioiie^ —Ineruentx —Genera 7. 
Order IV. Solutioneb.— Aiiooials. — Genera 4. 


CLASS IX. DESIUTAT^S. 

Order I. DyMe^thesiae. — Genera xo. 

Older n. A nepi thymic.— Genera 3. 

Order III. Dyscinesic.— Genera 7. 

Order iV. Leipopsyohic.— <Qeiicia 4. 
Order V. Cumata.*-^Genera 7. 

CLASS X. EXAFTIHEMATA. 

Order I. Contagiosa.— Genera 6. 

Order ll. Nun Contagiosa.— Genera 4. 

CLASS XI. PHLEGMASI.S. 

Order I. Muveuloxc.- Genera 4. 

Order 11 . Ms^m iranaec.- Genera 7. 

Order Ilf. PareneiiyinBtobie.^Getieia 6. 

CLASS XII. FEBRES. 

Order I. Continue — Genera 5. 

Older II. Remittenteb. — Geneia3. 

Order TIL Intermittenles.— Geaeia 4. 

CLASS XIH. VESANIiE. 

Order I. Mnllucinatioiies.— Genera 6. 

O ilei II Morositates — Genera ii. 

Order 111 . Dc liria. — Genera 5. 

Order IV. Anonialae.— Genera 2. 

Total number ot Genera 352. 

Nosologieai ^irangement qf Darwm. 
CLASS I. D1SE.\SES OP IRRITATION. 
O a D B a 1 . Increohed Jtnta iton. 


CLASS 111. cachexia:. 

Order I. Maries.— Genei a 5. 

Order II. Inhimesoentic. — G«*nera 7. 

Oidei III. Hvdropeb.— Puitialex. — Genera 8. 
Order IV. Tubera,— Genera 6> 

Ord»*r.^V. Im petigines.— Genera 6. 

Oidei V?. Icteritic. — Genera 4, 

Order VII. Anomale.— Genera 6. 


CLASS IV. DOLORES. 

Order 1 . Vagi.— Genera 10. 

Older II. Oapitw.— Geiieia 6. 
Order III. Pt etOris.— Genera 2, 
Order IV. Abdominis —Genera 7. 
Order V* Externarum.— Genera 7. 


CLASS V. FLUXUS. 


Order I. Sanguifluxuo. — Genera 7. 

Order II. Alvifluxus—Sangninoleiiti.— Genera 4. 
Older 111 . AlviQuxus. — Non Sanguuiulenti. — 
Genera 9. 

Order IV. Seniltixus — Genera 13. 

Order V. .£iifluxub. — Genera 3. 

CLASS VI. SUPPRESSIONES. 


Order 1 . Egerendoriun —Genera 6. 
Order II. Ingeiendnrum.— G nera a. 
Order III. Imi Ventris.— Geiieia 4. 

CLASS Vll. SPASMI. 


Order I. Tonici Partiah s.— Genera 6. 
Order ll. Tonici Generates.— Genera ft. 
OrderJIt. Clonici Partiales.— Geneia 

• Clonici Generales —Genera 6, 

^ VIII. ANHELATlOtlES. 

• Spa2modie«lr-.pe|iera 5* 
Suppressivs.— Genera I. 


Gen. With increased actioiib of the sanguifeioua 
system.*— Species 5. 

2. — ■ of the seceining system.— Species ipi. 

3. — of the absorbent sysUm —Species 14. 

4. — of other cavities and inenibranes.— ' 

Species 15. 

Ordbr 11 . Derreased Irritation, 

t. With dccTeased action of the sanguiferous 
system.— Specie s 19. 

а. — ot the secerujiig system — Species 20. 

3. — of the abso^iib' by stem.— Species 27. 

4. — of other cavities and membiancs.— 

Species 19. 

5. — of the organs of sense. — Species 10. 

Orobr III. Retrograde tmlalive Motions. 

r. Of the alimentary canal.— Sper ics 11. 

2. tX the absorbent Bystem^— Species ii. 

3. Of the sanguiferous system. — Spccicb 3. 

CLASS II. DISEASES OF SENSATION. 
Order I. Increased Sensat on* 

X. With inci eased action of the musoles.— 
Species 13. 

2. With the pioduction of new vessels by in- 

ternal membranes or glands with fever. 
— Species 19. 

3. — iby external membranes or glands with 

fever.— Species aa 

4. by internal membianes or glands with- 

out fever.— Species 18. 

5. — by external mcrohi anes or glands with- 

out fever — Spe<'ies 13. 

б. With fever subsequent to the production of 

new vessels o> fluid8.^SpecieB 17. 

7. With iiici cased action of the organs of 
sense.— Species lo. 
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PAOtn It. Decreased Sensation* 

Cen. T. With decreased action of the general 

itystem. — Spccicj* 3. 

%, — — of particular orsans.^Spccics 7. 

O n D E n 111 - Retrograde sentUke Motions, 

1. Of the secretory dacts.— Species 3. 

CIJISS III. DISEASES OF VOLITION. 

Order I. Increased VolUion, 

1, With increased action of the niusclesi— 

Species 15. 

2, ■ — of th*e organs of sense .--Spccjos 25. 

Order II • Decreased Volilion, 

1. With dccf^ased action of the tnuscle8.F— 

Species 17. 

%. of the urgutis of Sense. — Species 3. 

CLASS IV. DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION. 

Order 1 . Increased associate Motions. 

I CatenaUil with initativc motioiis.^SpcMnes 

8. 

2. - ■— with sensitive motions.— Species 19. 

■ with voluntary mutioiiM. — Species o. 

4. ^ — with external influences.— Species 7. 

Order II. Decreased associate Motions. 

1. Catenated wilhiiritative motions. — Species 

* 9 - 

2. — with sensitive motions.— Species 14. 

3. — — with voluntary motions. — Species 8. 

4. With external influences. — Species 1 1. 

Order III. lictrograde associate Motiatu, 

X. Catenated with irritative motions.— Species 8. 

a. with sensitive motions.— Species 7. 

3. with voluntary mol ions.— Species 3. 

4, with external influence8.T>Specics 4. 

Our remarks upon these different arrangements 
must be cursory. Tl»at of VogeFs would appear 
at first sight to be the fullest, as comprising not 
less than five hundred and sixty distinct genera of 
diseases; and that of Cullen's the least compiele, 
as extending to not more than a hundred and fifty : 
but when it is reflected upon that nearly live ports 
out of six of the distinct genera of Vogel are 
regarded as mere species of other genera |jy Cullen, 
and ari'ance<l accordingly, the latter must at once 
be allowed to 1)6 equally full, and to posst^ss a 
high aclvantago in point of simplicity. S.; gar’s is 
the ino^t nnmeruus next to VogcFs; and like 
Vogel’s it is numerous not from the possession of 
additional matter, but extending to distinct genera, 
diseases of the same genus, and which ought to 
rank merely as separate species, or even varieties. 
In the general arrangement of these nosologists we 
perceive a considerable resemblance to that of 
Sauvages: their classes, though differently dis- 
posed,, are nearly alike as well in name as in num- 
ber; yet Sauvages’ is the most simple, at the same 
time that it is the most comprehensive. The ar« 
rangementof Liunxus is like all his arrangements, 
neat and classical; perhaps the most classical of 
the whole of those now before us. His system is 
in a great measure his own: he has however more 
classes and genera, but fewer orders than Sauvages ; 
and it is not always that the terms of his classes 
are sufficiently characteristic of the diseases that 
rank under them. Many of those that are dis- 
posed pnder the class for example, are as 

much ditea'ses of the mind, as several that are 
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plaeit^ immediately under the claiip'«pfli/e<i 
vre are afraid that the term dofbivgds pcculia^^, jip» 
plied to class iV. is just as applicable to .ii‘]|Veat 
mu.iitude of dissasesdistributed underotbewlaRsea 
as it is to the tribe which is thus coniiectivi^jr ac-^v 
ranged. . ;* vV ' 

Of Dr. Cullen’s table it is obvious thct 'lta cbm 
features are due to himself alone; bit claaiBS are 
for the most part simple, and at the saniie tiM 
comprehensive; his orders are natural, and bia,. 
gonci-n ably disposed. The roost objectionable of 
his classes is the last, or that entitled locales, which, 
like the eryptogamia of Liunwus's botanical system, 
is a mere appendix for the purytose of comprehends 
ing whatever could not conveniently be disposed 
iiiidcT the previous heads. There is also some 
confusion os to a fLW Of his orders, and we may 
here enumerate projiuoia in class L, compared with 
apocenoses in class IV. since the former is only a 
Litin and the latter a Greek word of the same 
meaning, and since the diseases in the former order 
are only distinct genera of the latter in many in- 
stances; and some doubt as to the situation of 
several of his genera. Nevertheless, it is upon the 
whole the best division that has hitherto appeared, 
and is far more generally studied and lectured 
from than any other. 

The arrangemerit of Dr. Darwin is more entirely 
his own than that of any of the nosologists; it has 
also the merit of being at once concise and com- 
prt'hensivc. But upon minute examination, and 
c.specially upon any attempt to act upon it iu 
practice, its conciseness and comprehensi\'Ciiess 
will be found its gi-eatest inconveniences: for se- 
veral of its classes, orders, and even genera, in- 
clude diseases which can only l)e brought together 
under the peculiar theory which constitutes the 
basis of the arrangement; many parts of which, 
nio) cover, to say the least of them, are of very 
doubtful foundation. He has also enlisted into 
his nosology many changes in the animal body 
which cannot fairly be regarded as of a morbid cha- 
racter, as cicatrix vulnerum, healing of ulcers, class 
)• Old. i. gen. 3. Parturitio, parturition, class II. 
uni. i. gen. i. Ilisus, laughter, III. i. i. Sympnihia 
aliena. Pity, iii . i. 2. Pita ovi, life of an egg, 1 v. i. 4. 

The species of this writer arc for the most part 
the genera of other no.sologists ; while his genera 
may be compared to their division of ordersi and 
his orders to a subdivision of classes. 

The nomenclature adopted to discriminate the 
different genera of the arrangements now offered, 
though they differ occasionally, do not differ ge- 
nerally. It is impossible for us however to copy 
the gciirial names, much less the species employ- 
ed under each of these several arrangements, for 
this would occupy far iixire space than we can al- 
lot, Wc shall therefore select Dr. Cullen's 
synopsis, ns the l)estaiid most approved specimen, 
and confine ouiselvesto this atone. 

Dr. Cullen's Synopsis, 

CLASS I. Pyrexise. A frequent pulse comibg on 
after an horror ; considerable heat * many of the 
functions injured; the strength of the limbs es- 
pecially diminish^. 

Order I. Febres. Pyrexia without any primary 
local affliction, following languor, lassitude, and 
other symptoms of debility. 

Sect. T. Intermittentes. Fevers arising from (I n 
miasma of marshes; with an apyrexla, or at h .i * 
a very evident ramiision; but the disease refurno 
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conytantljr* aiidlbr the most part with a hofiror or 
trembUog. Therb it only oih» paroxysm in a day. 

Gemii I. Tertiaiw. Similar paroxysms at an 
interval of about 48 teors^ coming on most 00m- 
asonJy at mid-day. A'teitiatt hath either; 

- 1 . An apyrexia interposed ; 

1. Varying tlie duration of the paroxysms. 

A/ The tertian whose paroxyims.are not extend- 
ed beyond an hmirs. 

B. The tevflao with paroxysms extended be- 
yond X2 heiri^ ^ 

%. Vaiyliig in the return of the paroxysms. 

C. The tertian returning every day with unequal 
pavoxyams alternately similar to one another. 

D. The tertian returning every third day with 
two paroxysms 011 the same day. 

£. The teition returning every day, with two 
paroxysms on every third day, and only one on 
the intermediate ones. 

F. The tertian returning every day, with a no- 
table remission interposed between the odd and 
the even days, but a less remarkable one between 
the even and the odd one. 

3. Varying in its symptom*!. 

G. The tertian aocompanied with a disposition 
to sleep. 

H. Accompanied witli spasms and convulsive 
motions. 

I. Aceompaiiiedwith an efflorescence on the skiu. 

K. With phle^asia* 

4. Varying in being complicated with other 
diseascis. 

5. Varying as to its origin. 

II. With the interposition ouly of a remission 
between the paroxysms. 

Genus II. Quartana. Similar paroxysms, with 
an interval of about 71 hours, coming on in the af- 
tcriiouti. 

J. With the interposition of an apyrexiu. 

X. Varying in the type. 

A. I’he quartan with single paroxysms, re- 
turning every fourth day, none on the other days. 

B. With two paroxysms every fourth day, and 
none on the other days. 

C. With three paroxysms eycry fourth day, and 
none on the intermediate days. 

D. Of the four days having only the third firee 
from fever, with similar paroxysms everyfourth day. 

£. The quartan eoniiiig 011 every day, with bi- 
milar paroxysms every fourth duy. 

s. Varying in^ts symptoms. 

3. Varying in being complicated with other 
diseases. 

II. With a remission only between the paroxysms. 

Genus III. Quotidiana. Similar paroxysms 
with an interval of about 24 hours, coming on in 
tlie morning. 

I. With the interposlthm of an apyrexia. 

1. Varies in being solitary. 

A. Universal, 

B. Partial. 

2. Complicated .with other diseases. 

II. Wit h aremissioaonly between tbeparoxysms. 

Sect. II. Cunfiniue. Fevera without any inter- 
atissiou, and not occasioned ^by marsh miasmata ; 
attended with exacerbations and remissioub, 
though not very remarkable. 

Genus IV. ^'uotiba. Great beatf a frequent, 
•Iffoi^, and hard pulwj big b-colonred urine; the 
IhttCtlons of the Msorluiii a little disturbed. 

. Genus V. Tyidii^ A contagious disease; the 
liqat hot greatly abqve the natural; Che pulse 
small, weak, ond fi^tbefliqst psut the 

nriue little changed ; thhfufietUt av.ftc sCnio- 
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rium very much disturbed, and the strength gieaU 
ly diminished. 

The sfiecies are, 

1. Typhus petechialis. Typhus for the most 
part with pcrtechim 

Varying in degree, z- Mild typhus. 2. Ma- 
lignant typhus. 

IL Typhus teterodes. Typhus with a yellow- 
ness of the skin. 

Genus VI. Synoebus. A cootagious disease. 
A fever compost of a synoeba and typhus ; in 
the begiuning a synocha, but towards the end a 
typhus. ^ 

Order n. Phlcgmasis. A synocha fever, with 
inflammation or tupii*al pain, the internal function 
of the part being at the same time iiyured; the 
blood covered with size. 

Genus Vli. Phlogosis. Pyrexia; redness, heat, 
and painful tension, of some external part. 

The species are, 

I.. Phlogosis (phleginone) of a vivid red colour; 
a swelling well defined, for the most part elevated 
to a point, and frequently degenerating into au 
abscess, with a beating or throbbing pain. 

The variations are, 1 . In the form. 2# In the 
situation. 

n. Phlogosis (crytliema) of a raddish colour, 
vanishing by pressure ; of an unequal and cree]»- 
i tig circumference, with scarce any swelling ; end- 
ing in the scaling off the cuticle, in phlyctcnac, or 
blisters. 

l*he variations are, 1. In the .degree of violence. 
2. In the remote cau>e. 3* In being complicated 
with other diseases. 

The consequences of phlogosis arc, an iinposU 
bume, gangrene, sphacelus. 

Genus VUl. Ophthalmia. A redness and pain 
of the eye, with an inability to bear the light ; for 
tlie must part with an effurion of tears. 

The species and varieties of the ophthalmia are, 

1 . klioputhic. 

1. Ophthalmia (membranarum) in the tunica 
iadnata, and the membranes lying under it, or the 
coats of the eye. 

A. Varying in the degree of the external iu- 
flanimatioD. 

B. In the internal coats affected. 

2. Ophthalmia (tarsi) of the eye-lids, with swell- 
ing, erosion, and glutinous exsudalioii. 

Jl. Symptomatic. 

1. From a disease of the eye itself. 

2. From diseases of other parts, or of the wliole 
body. 

Genus IX* Phrenitis. Violent pyrexia; pain 
of the head; redness of tlie face and eyes; inabi- 
lity to endure the light or. any noise ; watchfulness; 
a fierce delirium, or typhomauia. 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus X. Cynanche. Pyrexia sometimvs In- 
clining to a syphns ; difficulty of Swallowing and 
breathing; with a sensation of narrowness in the 
faiices' 

The speciqs arc, 

I. Cynanche (tonsillaris) affecting the mucous 
membrane of the fauces, but especially tlie tonsils, 
with redness and swelling, accompanied with a 
synocha. 

« 1 1 . Cynanche (maligmi) afiboting the tonsils and 
mucous membrane of the ftoees with swelling, 
redness, and mucous crusts of a whitish or asb-co-* 
lour, creeping, and covering ulem; with n ly** 
pbous fever ai^ exanthemeUu 
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ttf. Cynanchc (trcachcalls), attended with diM- 
rult respiration, iiuisy and hoarse inspiration, loud 
<^(iui;h, without any apparent tumour in the fauees, 
somewhat diflUeult deglutition, and a synocha. 

IV. Cyiianelie (pharingsa), iitt«Mided with red- 
ness in the bottom of the fauces, wry ditficuttaiul 
painful deglutition, respiration sufliciently free, 
and a synocha. 

V. Cynaiiche (parotidaia), with great suelling 
of the parotids and umxillary glands apjxniriiig on 
the outside: the respiration and dedntitiun Imt 
little injured ; a synocha, for the. most part miM. 

Diseases of tliis genus are sy mptninatic, either 
from evtcriul or internal canse.s. 

Genus XL Pneunioiiia. Pyrexia, with a pain 
ill some part of the thorax, dilH'Milt respiration, 
atiil cough, 'riie species arc, 

f. PeripiiiMimoiw, with a pulse not nhvays Iiard, 
but sometimes soft; r.n obtuse pain of the hreast ; 
the respirilion iilwsiys difTiciilt; sometimes tlie 
pati^'fit cannot breat he unless in ati upright pos- 
tui«*; the face s»vei!ed, and of a livnl colour; the 
fough for the in »st part moist, frequently bloody. 

I. Simple iilKipnlhic peripneimiuiiies. 

Varying in degree. 

t- Miupatliic peripiicumonies complicated with 
few cr. 

3. Symptomatic peripnenmoni'^s. 

[I. Pleurisy, with a hard pulse; for tlic most 
part atteiiflcil with o pniiffent p;iui of one •"id!*, aug- 
tinmled ohieily during tlu* time of inspiiation ; an 
uneasiness when lying 011 tlie side; a mo^t pninlnl 
«*outth, dry in the beginning of the disease, after- 
wards moist, and iVeiiueiitly bloody. 

f. Simple idiopathic pleurisies. 

%. Plcurisie.s, coinpli<*ated (z.) With fever, (a.) 
W.th oatarrli. 

3. Syinplomatie pleurisies. 

4. False pleurisies. 

The conseij«cnce.s of pleurisy are a *voiTiica or 
«*mpvema. 

<;emis Xlll. Caiditis. Pyrexia ; pain about 
^lie h'Mrt; diffjCMdty of breathing; cough; unequal 
pnisc : pulidtatioii of the heart, and fainting. 

f. Idiopathic. 

II. Syinptomalie. 

Gunns XIV. Peritonitis. Pyrexia; pain of the 
belly, exaspcratfcl by an upright posture, without 
the projx’r -jigiis of oilier ahdoiniiial plTegmaxiir. 
If the diagnostics of the following diseases are 
given, they may hu reckoned as so many species of 
this irenus. 

I. Peiiron'.tis (propria), slfuated in the perito- 
mrnm. properly so culled, suiTuuiidingthe inside of 
the abdomen. 

II. Peritoniiis (omentaHs}, in the peritoiiarutn 
extended through the omentum. 

III. Perltuniti.s (incsentenea), in the pcritunaeiiro 
spread through the mesentery. 

Genus XV. Gastritis. Py rex 1.1 Inclining to a 
tvphu.s; anxiety; pain ami heat of the epigastri- 
um, augmented when any thing is taken into the 
sto nach; an inclination to vomit, and an imme- 
diate rejection of every thing swallowed; an hickup. 

1 . Idiopathic. 

a> From internal causes. 

A. Gastritis (phlegmonodaea), attended wiih, 
acute pain and violent pj’rexia. 

2. From internal causes. 

B. Gahtritis (erysipetatosa), with a less violent 
fever and pain ; an erysipelatous redness appearing 
oil the fauces. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus XVI. Enteritis. Pyrexia of a typhiMS 
V^OL. VII. 
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u^tiirej pungent pain of the belly, stretching imd 
twisting round the navel j vomiting; the lielly ob- 
stinately honmi. 

1 . Idiopathic. 

I. Enteritis (phlegmonodaij), with acufc pain, 
violent fcvei, vomiting, and constipation of the 
belly. 

a. Enteritis (ciysipe 1 atosa),\vith less acute fever 
and pain, without vuimLin^ ; but accompanied with ' 
.a diarrheen. 

II. Symptomatic. 

Genus \V II. Mcp^tilis. Pyrexia; tension and 
pain ot the light hyjioehondritim ; sometimes pun- 
gent, liketh.il of a ph'iirisy, hut more frequently 
obtuse; a pain reaching to the clavicle and top 
of tlu‘ right slKMihU-r ; a dilficulty of lying on the 
left side; dyspnoea; dry cough, vomiting, and 
hickup. 

Genus XVIII. Splenitij. PjTCxia; tension, heat, 
and swelling of the left hypochundrium, the pain 
inereiHing by piessurc; without the signs of 
nephritis. 

Genus XIX. Nephritis. Pyrexia ; pain in the 
region of the kidm^v, ofUni following the course of 
the ureter ; fn-quent m iking of water, either thin 
ami Colourless, or very red; vomiting; stupor of 
the thigh ; with a retraction or pain of the testicle 
of the same side. The species are, 

I. Id'upathit*. Spoiitumous. 01 

II. SymplMinitic. 

Cbniiis XX. Cystitis. Pvrevia ; pain and swell- 
ing of till! hypoirastriiim ; fri'ijiuiit and painful 
m.iking of w'atcr, or ischuria ; and tenesmus. The 
species are, 

I. 'I’ho.se arising from internal causes. 

II. Thos'‘ fuiin (‘XtCiiial cau^^es. 

Genus XXI. Hystentis, Pyn*xiaj bent, ten- 
sion, swelling. and pain of the hypogastrinm ; the 
o.s uteri ])nii)1’nl vvlicn touched; vomiting. 

(iciiusXXil. Rheunnitisinus. A disease arising 
from ail <‘\tcinal and frequently very evident 
cause : pyn \ia ; pain about tlu* joints, frequently 
piii.sniii'.: tin* ciuiise of the mn.M'les ; infesting the 
knees and other large joints rather than those of 
the feet or hiiiuls; increased by external lient. 

The speeies are c'iiluT idiopathic or svmptoma- 
tie. Tl:e foriie r v;u ie«» in situation. 

A. ill the mii.scles of the loins. 

B. Ill tlic muscles of the coxendix. 

C. Ill the mii'sclew of tlic breast.^ 

Gfims XXIIl. Oil Mitalg’a ; a rheumatism of file 
jaws from a eant s of the teeth. 

Genus XXIV , Pnd.igra. An hereditary disease, 
arising without any ev id -nt external eaii'C, hut for 
ttie most paif prceerled by an iiiMf.n.il aiieetiun 01 
the stoiimeh ; pyrexia ; pain of a joint, for the iiios’ 
part of the groat, toe of the foot, at least infesting 
chiefly tho wrists and ankles; returning bv inter- 
vuIn ; and offen ultcrnated with atVectiuns of ihc 
stcuiaeli and other inteiiK'l parts. 

I. Podagia (ivgiilails), with a pretty violent in- 
flunimalion of the joints reiiiaining for 90iiie days, 
and by degrees going off with swelling, itching, 
and dpsqnariialioii of the affeetcil part. 

II. Podagra (atoniea), with an ntony of the sto- 
inncli, or some other internal purl; and aither' 
without the usual inflammat ''U of the joints, or 
only with slight and wandering pains- and fre- 
quently alternated with dyspepsia, or other symp- 
toiii** of atony. 

III. Podagra (retrogrnda), withthe inllammaf ion 
of the joints suddenly vcveding, and an atony of 
the stomach and other parts immediutelv following* 

IV. Podagra (aberrans), with thd in’riaiiuiiatiuii 

il 
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of an internal part either preceding; or not, and 
s iddenly receding; with an iiiOaumiation of the 
joints. 

Genu» XXV. Arthropnosia. Dec-p, obtuse, and 
long-contiiuied pains of the joints or iiiusciiliii purls, 
frequently following contusions; with ciUkt no 
swotliiij:, ora moderate anti dilTused one; no pblu- 
gosis; pyrexia, at first gentle, aitei wuiiU tim lic, 
Aud at length au inaposthuaic. 

Order III. Exanthemata. Contagion^ diseases; 
afiectjjig a person only unot' in their lifo; begin- 
ning; with fever; after n cri*taia time appear plilo- 
gosis^forthe nio&t part siiuili and lu iiicoiisiderablc 
nmnt>er,and dispersed over the skin. 

Genus XXVI. Erysipelas. A synoclia of two or 
three days, for .the most pait attended v.ith drow- 
siness, odrn with a delirium. In .some part of the 
skin, most frcqneniiy the fare, appears a phiugo- 
sis erythema. (G. VII. Sp. a.) The species are, 

I. liiysipiias (vesiculosum), with erytlietna, red- 
nes.s creeping, occupying a large space, and in 
t^ome parts ending in large blisters. 

II. Erysipelas (phlyctcnodes),with an erythema 
formed of a number of papulae, chiefly oceupying 
the tnink of the body, ending in phlyetcuat or 
sninll blisters. 

I'lic disease is also symptomatic. 

Gtnus XXVll. Pestis. An exceedingly conta- 
gionstyphus, with the highest debility. On an uii- 
certuiii day of the disca^-c biiboc.s and carbuncles 
break forth. Lt is various in degree, but the spe- 
cies arc uncertain. 

Genus XXVI 11 . Variola ; a eontagi.ms syno- 
cha, with vomiting, and pain on jiressing the epi- 
gastrium. On the third day begins, and on the 
fifth is finished, the cruplioii of inflarntnatory pus- 
tules, which suppurate in the space of tight days, 
and at last go otf in crusts; frequently Icavingile- 
pressed cicatrices oi pockpits in the skin. The 
species are, 

I. Variola (discrcta\ u itli few, di^.tinet, turgid 
pustules, having circular bilges ; the fe\cr ceasing 
inimediatelv after the eruption. 

II. Variola (eonfluens), witli nninerou.<j, conflu- 
ent, irregularly shap( d pustules, flaccid, and little 
clevateti; the fe\cr remaining utter the cniplion. 

Genus XXIX. Varicella. Synociia; puptihr 
breaking out after a sloit fever, similar to those of 
the small pox,^t hardly ever eoiiiing to suppura- 
tion ; after a days going olT in .small hcales, 
but never leaving any inuik. 

Genus XXX. Rubeola. A contagious synoeba, 
with sneezing, epiphora, and liry hoarse cough. 
On the foiiitl) (Jay, or a little later, break fortli 
small, clustered, and scarce elevated papulae; af- 
ter three day.s going oflf in very small branny seal* s. 

LRubeoia (vulgaris), with very small confluent, 
corymbose papulae, scarce rising above the skin. 

Varying, 

I. In the symptoms being more severe, and the 
course of the disease less regular. 

fl. In being nerompanied with a quiin^cy. 

3. With a putrid diatliesKs. 

II. RubcoKi (variolodes), with distinct papulae, 
raised above the skin. 

Genus XXXI. Miliaria. Synochus with anx- 
iety, frequent sighing, Iceird sweat, and points on 
the skin. On an uncertain day of the disease, 

, break out red, small, distinct papiilsp, spread over 
“^e whole body as tvell as the face ; the apices of 
'’'Which, after one or two doys, becoino very small 
white pustules, remainiAg fora short time. 

XXXIl* Scarlatina. A contagious sy- 
uocmi* Oq the fourth day of the disease the face 


swells a little ; at the same time an uuitersaT reif* 
ness m'cupics the »kiu in largt' spots, at length 
vnniniig together; after three days going ofl* in 
branny scales; frequently succeeded by an anasar- 
ca. The species are, 

1 . Scarlatina (simplex), not accompanied with 
cynanehe. 

If. Sonriatina (cynanchica), with an ulcerous 
cyiianchc. 

Genus XXXIII. Urtiniriii. An ampliemerina 
fever. On the second day of the disease, red spots 
resembling the stinging of nettles, almost vanisli- 
iiig during the day, but returning in the evening 
with the fever, and after a few days going oif alto- 
gethpr in verv small scales. 

Genus XXXI V- Pemphigu.s. A contogioii.s ty- 
phus. On the first, second, or third day of the 
disease, bli.stcrs break out in scverul paits of the 
body, of the bigness of a bean, remaining for many 
days, and at Inst pouring ont a thin ichor. 

Genus XXXV. Aplithn. Synochus ; the tongue 
somewhat swelled and of a livid colour, as well as 
the fauces; eschars first appealing in tin* fauces, 
but at length oconpying the whole internal part of 
the mouth, of a white colour, sometimes distinct, 
often miming together; quickly growing ogaiii 
when taken otff and rtuiuiuing for an uncertain 
time. 

The species arc, 1. Idiopathic. 2. Symptomatic. 

OnDtnlV. IlaMnorrhaMitiR. Pyrexia, with a pro- 
fusion of hlood, without any external violence : the 
blood drawn from a vein hath the same appearance 
as in plilegniasit'e. 

Genus XXXVI. Epistaxis. Pain or weight of 
tie head, redness of the lace; a profusion of blood 
from 1 he flose . 

I. Idiopathic. 

Varying according to the time of life. 

I. Epistaxis of young people, with symptom*^ 
of nil nrterious plethora. 

a. Episuxis of old people, with byhiptoms of a 
venous plethora. 

II . Symptomatic. 

1. From inlcriuil causes, 

2. From external causes. 

Gcjiiis XXXV n. Haemojitysi*^^, Rrdne^s of thr 
clitek'.; II sensation of uiicn''incs‘., or ]niii, .ninl 
sonictimes of heat in the Ineast ; diHieiilty ot 
hiealhing; tickling of thel.iuecs; either a scveic 
or less valient cough, bringing up florid uiid fre- 
quently frothy blood. 

The idiopathic species are, 

1. Haemoptysis (plethorieu), without any exter- 
nal violciKJc, and without being preceded by any 
cough or suppression of anyciititoinary evainiatiun. 

2. lla»nioptysis (viulentu),froii] external violence 
applied, 

3. Haemoptysis (phthisica), after a long conti- 
nued cough, with a leanness and debility. 

4 . Hietnoptysis (caleulosa), in which some cal- 
culoii.s moleeiiieR, fur the most part of a calcareous 
nature, are thrown up. 

3. Hemoptysis (vicaria), after the suppression 
of a customary evacuation. 

Resides these, there are a number of symptoma- 
tic species mentioned by different authors. The 
consequence of an liiemuptysis is, a 

Phthisis. A wasting ami debility of the body, 
with a cough, hectic fever, and for the most pait a 
purulent expectoration. The species arc, 

I. An incipient- phthisis, without any expectora- 
tion of pus. 

II- A conflnncd p|iibiai?i with ap cxpcctoralioa 
of pus. 
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both species rary, 1. As to their ivinute cause. 
t. As to the oripii of the purulent matter. 

QeiiuH XX.XV11I. Hsemurrhois. Weight and 
paiu of the head; vertigo; pain of the loins; pain 
of the anus; livid painful tuhercles, from winch for 
the most part blood flows out; which sometimes 
^ also drops uiit of the anus^ without any apparent 
tumor. The species arc, 

1. Haemorrhois (tumeiis), external from niarisca*. 

Varying. 

A. Bloody. 

B. Mucous. 

'i. Hsetnorrho's (procidciis), external from a pre- 
ride// ^iVi 'rni, 

Hminorrhois (fluens), internal* without any 
swelling, or procideHtit ani, 

4. Ha:morrhois (czca)» with pain and swelling 
of the onus, without any profusion ot blood 

GenuH XXXIX.. Menorrhagia. Pains of the 
buck, {' ‘liy,and loins, like those ot childdiirtli : an 
uiiusn lily copious flux ot the menses or bloixl trofli 
the vatfina. The vjicv-ics aic, 

1. vlcnorrhai;ta ^lubra), bloody in women nei- 
ther with clnlu nor in child-birth. 

^Z. Mciiunhagia (abortus)* bloody in women 
with child. 

3. Menorrhagia (lochialis), bloody in women 
after ilclivcry. 

4. Menorrhagia (vitioruni)* bloody from some 
local disease. 

A- Mtnoirhrigia (alba), serous* without any lo- 
cal disease, in woiiieii not with child. 

G. Mcnorihagia (Nabothi), serous in women 
with child. 

Oa i>Fn V, Proflu via. Pyrexia, with an increased 
secretion* nutuiully not bloody* * 

Genus XL. Cauirrhus. Pyrexia frequently con- 
tagious ; an increased excretion of mucus, at least 
efforts to excrete it. 

The species are for the most part symptomatic. 

1. Fiorn cold. 

*2. Frt»m contagion. 

Genus XLl. riysentcria. Contagious pyrexia ; 
frc(|ucnt mucous or bloody stools, while the alvine 
farces are iur the most part jctained ; gripes; le- 
iicsnius. 

Varying . 

1. Accompanied with vrorms. 

*2. With the excretion of small fleshy or sebace- 
ous bodies. 

3. With an intermittent fever. 

4. Without blood. 

b. With miliary fever. 

Class II. Neuroses. An injury of the sense and 
motion* without an idiopathic pyrexia ot any local 
aifcction. 

OitDEB T. Comata. A diminution of voluntary 
motion* with sleep, or a deprivation of the senses. 

Genus XLII. Apoplexia. A Invost all voluntary 
motion diminished, with sleep more or less pro- 
found; the motion of the heart and arteries re- 
^ maitiing. 

The idiophatic species are* 

1. Apoplexia (sanguinea), with symptoms of 
universal plethora* especially of the head. 

2. Apoplexia (serosa), with a Icucophlegtnatia 
over the whole body, especially in old people. 

3. Apoplexia (hydrocephalica), coming on by 
degrees ; affecting infants, or those below the age 
of puberty, first with lasstta^i slight fever and 
paiu of. the bead| then with slowness of the 
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pulse^ dilatation of the pupil of the eye* and J t b rs * * ' 
siness. 

4. Apoplexia (atrabiliaria), taking place in those 
of a mrlaneholic constitution. 

3. Apoplexia (traumatica), from some external 
injury mechanically applied to the head. 

6. Apoplexia (venenata), from powerful seda^ 
lives taken internally or applied externally. 

7. Apoplexia (mentalis), from a passion of the 
mind.* 

8. Apryplexia (cataleptica), the muscles re- 
maining contractile, by external motion of the 
limbs. 

9. Apoplexia (suffocata), from some external 
suffocating |H>wer. 

The apoplexia is frequently symptomatic. 

1. Ot an intermitting tcver. 2. Continued fe- 
ver. 3. Phlegmasia. 4. Exanthema. 5. Hyste- 
ria. ti. Epilepsy. 7. Podagra. 8. Worms- 9. 
Ischtifid. 10. Scurvy. 

Genus XLIIl. Paralysis. Only some of the 
voluntary motions diminished, trequently with 
sleep. 

The idiopathic species arc* 

1. Paralysis (partialis), of some particular mus* 
clcs only. 

2. Paralysis (hemiplegica), of one side of the 
body. 

Varying according to the constitution of the 
body. 

n. Hemiplegia in a plethoric habit. 

At In a leucophlegniatic habit. 

3. Paral) sin (paraplcgica), of one half of the body 
taken trunversely. 

4. Paralysis (venenata), from sedative powers 
applied either internally or externally. 

A symptoni either of an asthenia or palsy is. 

Tremor ; an alternate motion of a limb by fre- 
quent strokes and intervals. 

The species are* 1. Asthenic. 2. Paralytic. 3. 
Convulsive. 

OuuKR IF. Adynamis. A diminution of the in- 
voluntary motions* whether vital or natural. 

Genus XL IV. Syncope; a diminution* or even 
a total stoppage, ot tlic mouth of the heart for a 
little. 

1. Idiopathic. 

1. Syncope (cardiaca), returning frequently 
without any manifest cause, with vmlfent palpita- 
tions ol Che heart during the intervals. — J'rom 
a fault of the heart or neighbouring vessels. 

2. Syncope (occasionahs), arising from some 
evident cause.— Prom an atfection of the whole 
system. 

11. Symptomatic; or symptoms of diseases ei- 
* thcT of the whole system, or of other parts besides 
the heart. 

Genus XLV. Dyspepsia. Anorexia, nausea, 
vomiting, inflation, belching, rumination, cardi- 
algia, gastrodynia, more or levrer of those symp- 
toms at hast concurring ; for the most part with a 
constipation ot the belly, and wichont any other 
disease either of the scomaoh itself or of other 
parts# 

I. Idiopathic. 

II. Symptomatic. 

1 . Fiom a disease of the etomach Itietf. 

2 . From a disease of other fiarts, or of the whole 
body* 

Genus XLVI. Hypoehondrluis* Dyspepsia* 
with languor, sadness and tat without any Ade- 
quate causes, in a melaniUMy temperament. 

Genus XLVII. Clilomls* Dyspepsia* or a de* 
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sire dr ^Dtnethins; tint used as food ; a pale or dis- 
t:idourcd complexion ; the veins not well filled ; a 
«9ft tumor of the whole body; asthenia; pal- 
pitation ; suppiession of the menses. 

OfiDXR III. Spasmi. Irregular motions of the 
muscles or muscular fibres. 

Sect. 1. In the animal Junctwm. ' 

Genus XLVIll. Tetanus a spastic rigidity of 
almost the whole body. 

Varying according to the remote cans'*, as it 
arises either from something internal, from cold, 
or from a wound. It varies likewise, from what- 
ever cause it may arise, according to the part of 
tlie body aflected. 

Genus XfJX. Trismus. A spastic rigidity of 
the lAwerjaw.-^The species are, 

1. Trismus (nescentium), seizing infants under 
two months old. 

2. I'rismus Ctraumaticus), seizing people of all 
ages either from a wound or cold. 

Genus L. Convulsio.— An irregular clonic con- 
traction nt the muscles without sleep. 

J. Idiopathic. 

n. Symptomatic. 

Genus LI. Chorea, attacking those who have 
not yet anived at puberty, most commonly within 
the 10th or 14th year, with convulsive motions for 
the most part of one side in attempting the volun- 
tary motion of the hands and arms, resembling 
the gesticulations of mountebanks; in walking, 
rather dragging one of their feet after them than 
lifting it 

Genus Ln. Kaphaiiia. A spastic contraction of 
the joints, with *a convulsive agitation, and most 
violent periodical pain. 

Genus LIU. Epilepsia. A convulsion of the 
muscles, with sleep. 

The idiopathic species arc, 

1. Epilepsia (ccrebralis), suddenly attacking 
without any manifest cause, without any sense of 
uneasiness preceding^ excepting perhaps a slight 
vertigo or scotumia. 

'2. Epilepsia (sympathica), without any manifest 
cause, but preceded by the sensation of a kind of 
air rising from a certain part of the body towards 
the head. 

r.pilcpsik (occavioiialis), arising from a mani- 
fest irritation, and ceasing on the removal of that 
iiritation. W 

Viiryinc: according to the difTercncc of the irri- 
tating mutter. And thus it may arise, 

From injuries of the head ; pain; worms; poi- 
son ; from the repulsion of the itch ; or an effusion 
of any other acrid humour; from crudities in the 
stomach ; from passions of the mind ; from an 
immoderate hemorrhagy; or from debility. 

Sect. 11. In the viUtl function*. 

In the action of the heart. 

Genus LIV, Palpitatio. A violent and irregular 
motion of the heart. 

in the action of the lungs. 

Genus LV. Asthma. A difliculty of breathing 
returning by intervals, with a sense of srrairne.ss in 
the breast, and a noisy respiration with hissing. 
In the beginning of the paroxysm there is either 
no cough at all, or coughing is difficult; but to- 
wards the end the cough becomes free, frequently 
with a copious spitting of mucus.-— The idiopathic 
; species are, 

1. Asthma (spontaneum), without any manifest 
cause or other concomitant disease. 

4^ Asfhma (cxanthcmaticum), from the rcpul- 
' sioa of Che itch or other acrid effusion. 
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3. Asthma (plLthoricum), from the suppressulfl 
of some customary saiiguineou.s evacuation, or from’ 
a spontaneous pletl’ibi'sf. | 

Genus l.VL Dyspneea. A continual difficulty 
ef breathing, without any sense ot straitness, but 
rather of fulness and infarction in the breast ; a 
frequent cough throughout the whole course of the 
disease. 

'I’he idiopathic species are, 

1 Dyspn(xa(ciiiarrha1is},\yith a frequent cough, 
bringing up plenty of viscid mucus. 

2. Dyspneea (sicca), with a cough for the most 
part dry. 

3. Dyspnoea (aerca), increased by the least 
change of weather. 

4. Dyspnoea (tcriea), bringing up with the 
cough an earthy calculous matter. 

6. Dyspmra (aquo.sa}, with scanty urine and 
oedcm'atous feet; without any fluctuation in the 
breast, or other signs of un hvdroihorax. 

6. Dyspin^a (piiiguc'di nosa), in very lat peojdc. 

7. Dyspruca (tlioracica), from an injury done to- 
the parts surrounding the thorax, or from some 
bad conformuti /n of them. 

8. Dy^pniea (extrinsica), from evident external 
causes. 

The symptomatic species of dyspnera are synq^- 
foms, 

1 . t-lf diseases of the heart or large vessels. 

2. Of a swelling in the abdomen. 

3. Of various diseases. 

Genus LVU, Pertussis. A contagious di.sease ;■ 
ronvulsive strangulating cough reitciated with 
noisy inspiration ; frequent \oimting. 

Sect. 111. IntUcmUiirulfunctitun, 

Genus LVlll. Pyposis. A burning pain in the 
epigastrium, with plenty ot aqueous humour, for 
the most part insipid, but sometimes acrid, belch- 
ed up. 

Genus IdX. Colica. Pain of the belly, c‘5pc- 
daily twisting round the navel; voHiiting ; a con- 
stipation. 0 

The idiopathic species arc,^ 

1. Coliear (spasmodica), with retraction ol the 
navel, and .spasms of the abdomriiHi muscles. 

Varying, by reason of some syinptunis super- 
added. Hcncc, 

«, Colica, with vomiting of excrement',, or of 
matters injected by tlic anus. 

/i, Colica, with inflaminaiion supervening. 

2. Colica (picronum), prteeded by a sense of 
weight or uneasiness in the belly, especially abr-ut 
the navel; then comes on tlie colic pain, at first 
slight and interrupted, chidly augmented alter 
meals: at length more severe and almost continual, 
with pains of the arms and back, at last ending in 
a palsy. 

Varying according to the nature of the remote 
cause; and iience, 

ri, I'lom mcialhc poison. 
by From acids taken inwardly, 
r. From cold. 

rf. From a contusion of the back. 

3. Colica (stercoreaj, in people bubjcct to cos- 
tivcncss. 

4. Colica (accidental is), from acrid inattt;r taken 
inw'ardly. 

.5. Colica (meconialis), in new-born children, 
from a rttention oi the meconium. 

6. Colic (callosa), with a sensation of stricture 
in some part of the intestines, and frequently of a 
collection of flatus with some pain befure the con- 
stricted part; whichUatus also passing through the 
part where the stricture is felt, gradually vanishes ; 
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4lic belly slow, and at last passing only a ftw liituld 

Irtccs 

7. Colica Ccnlf'ulosa), with a fixed hardness in 
sonic pait oi the abdomen, and calculi ^unietimcs 
p'issint; by the anus. 

Cienus liX. Cholera. A vomiting of bilious 
iiviticr, and hkewi.e u frequent txcicn'on of the 
I same by stool; anxiety; » spasms in the 

calves ot the legs. ' 

1. Idiopathic. 

1. Cholera (spontanea), arising in a warm sea- 
son, without any matiilcst cjusc. 

2. ('holera (accidentalia), Iroin acrid matters 
taken inwardly. 

n. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXI. Diarrhoea, h'rcqucnt stools; the 
disease not infectious; no piitnary pyrexia. 

1. Idiopathic. 

3. Diaiihtea (crapulosa), in which the excre- 
ments are voided in greater quantity than natu- 
rally. 

2. Diarrhoea (bdiosa), in which yellow fxcis 
are voided in gnat quantity. 

3. l)ianhce\i (mucosa'), in which cither from 
acrid sub«>t inces taken inwardly, or from cold, 
especially ap])lud to the feet, a gitat fjuantity of 
mucus is voicled. 

4. Diarrhora fcrv’iaca), in which a milky hu- 
mour of the nntuie of < hyle is jr.Kvcd. 

.'i- Diarrlura (hentcriob in which the aliments 
are dischaigcd with little alteration soon after 
eating. 

G. Diarrhoea (hepatirrhxa), in which a bloody 
serous matter is diiiclurged without pain. 

Jl. Symptomatic. 

Genus LXll. Diabetes. A chronical profusion 
of untie, for the most part preteinatural, and in 
immoderate quantity. • 

1. Miopathtc. 

1. Diabetes (nitllitus,) with urine of the smell, 
colour, and ta^tcof hooey. 

2. Diabetes (liisipidusj, vNith limpid, but not 
sweet urinc^ 

Jl. .Symptomatic. 

Genus LXI 11. Hysteria. Rumbling of the 
bowels ; a sensation as of a globe turning itself in 
the belly, ascend' ng to ilic stomach and fauces, 
and there thrtatemnj: sufTucation ; sleep; conxul- 
si<ifis ; a great (|uan(i{y of limpid urine; the mind 
Vi\oluiitiiidy fitkie and mutable. 

The follow’ins are by S iuvagC': reckoned distinct 
idiopathic .species ; but, by Dr. Cullen, only vaiie- 
ties of the same species. 

A, From a retention of the nicn.ses. 

D, From a menorrhagia cruenta. 

C, From a nicnorrbagid serosa, oi fluor al- 
bus- 

D, From an obstruction of the viscera. 

F., From a fault of the stomaclu 

F, From too great salacuy. 

Genus l.XlV. Hydro])lK)bia. A di'^like and 
horror at any kind of dunk, as occasioning a con- 
vulsion of the pharyn.v; induced, for the most 
part, by the bite ot a mad animal- 'i'he species 
are, 

I. Hydrophobia (rabiosa), with a desire of bit- 
ing the by-btanders, occasioned by the bite of a 
mad animal. 

II. Hydrophobia (simplex), without madness, 
or any desire of biting. 

Order IV. Vesaniz. Disorders of the judgment, 
without any pyrexia or coma. 

Genus LX V. Amentia ; an imbecility of judg- 
iNCpt, by which people either do not perceive, or 


do not remember, the relaiioas of things. The 
species are, 

1. Amentia (congenita), continuing from a per- 
son's biith. 

II. Amentia (senilis), from the diminution of 
the perceptions and mcinury through cxtKme old 
age. 

III. Amentia (acquisita), occurring in people 
fornicriy of a sound mind, from evident external 
cause'-. 

Genus LXVI. Melancholia; a partial madness, 
wi'hout d)"sprpsia. 

Varying according to the diflerent subjects con- 
cerning which the person raves ; and thus it is, 

]. With an imagination in the patient ooncern- 
ing his body being in a dangerous condition, from 
slight causes ; or that his afTairs arc in a desperate 
stare. 

2. With an imagination concerning a prosperous 
state of affairs. 

3 With violent love, without satyriasis or nym- 
phomania. 

4. With a superstitious fear of a future state. 

Ji With an avcision from motion and all the 
offices of life. 

a. With le^tlessness, and an impatience of an}' 
situation whatever. 

7. W'^iih a weariness of life- 

8. With a deception concerning the nature of 
the patitiit’s species. 

Dr. Cullen thinks that there is no such disease 
as that culled dsmonomania, and that the di<s- 
eases mentioned by Sauvages under that title are 
tMiher, 

1. Species of melancholy or mania; or 

2. or some dise'ase by the* spectators falsely 
ascribed to the influence of an evil spirit ; oi 

3. Of a disease entirely feigned; or, 

4. Of a disease partly true and partly feigned. 

(i'enusLXVlL Mania; universal madness. 

1. Mania (inenfalis), arising entirely from pas- 
sions of the mind- 

2. Mama (corporea), from an evident disease of 
the body. 

Var)ing according to the difTcrent disease of the 
body. 

3. Mania (obscura), without any passion of 
mind or evident disease of the body pieccdiiig. 

'i'he symptomatic s})ecics ot maoiaarc, 

1 . Paraphrosync from poisons. 

2. Paraphrosync from passion. 

• 3 Paraphrosync fehrilis- 

CcTiu- LXVlll. Oneirodynia. A violent and 
troublesome imagination in time of sleep. 

1. Oneiroilynia (activa), exciting to walking and 
various motions. 

2. Oneirodynia (gnivans^, fr^'im a sense of some 
weight incumbent, and pressing on the breast 
especially. 

Ci.sss III. Cachexia; a depraved habit of the 
whole or (;rratc>>t part of the body, without primary 
pyrexia or neurosis. 

, Order 1. Marcores. A wasting of the whole 
body. 

Genus I.XIX. Tabes. Leanness, asthenia, 
beetle pyrexia. The species are, 

1. Tabci (purulerita), from an external or inter- 
nal ulcer, or from a vomica* 

Varying in it.s situation : hence, 

2. Tabes (scrophulosa), in icfophtiYous consti- 
tutions. 

3. Tabes (venentti}, (rom poison taken in« 

wardly. 
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Oenns LXX. Atrophia. Leanness and asthe- 
nia, without hectic pyrexia. The species are, 

1. Atrophia (inanttorum), from too great cTa* 
Guation. 

2. Atrophia (fainelicorum},from a deficiencyof 
nourishment. 

3. Atrophia (cacochymica), fron^ corrupted 
nourishment. 

4. Atrophia (debilium), from the function of 
nutrition being depraved, without any extraordi- 
nary evacuation or cacochyinia having preceded. 

OansR 1>. Intumescentias. An external tumor 
of the whole or greatest part of the body. 

Sect. I. Jdifuisce, 

Genus l.XXl Polysarcia; a troublesome swell- 
ing of the body from fat. • 

Sect. II. Flatuosrp, 

Genus LXll. Pneumatosis. A tense clastic 
swelling of the body, crackling under the hand. 
The species are, 

1 . Pneumatosis (spontanea), without any mani- 
fest cause. 

2. Pneumatosis (traumatica), from a wound in 
the breast. 

3. Pneumatosis (venenata), from poison injected 
or applied. 

4. Pneuniara.sis (hysterica), with hysteria. 

Genus L.XXL11. Tympanites. A tense, elastic, 

sonorous swelling of the abdomen ; costivcncss ; 
a decay of the other parts. I'hc species are, 

1. Tympanites (intestinalis), with a tumor of 
the abdomen frequently unequal, and W’th a 
frequent evacuation of air reliexing the tension and 
pain. 

2. Tympanites (abdominalis), with a more 
evident noise, a more equable tumor, and a le<.s 
frequent emission of flatus, which also gives less 
relief. 

Genus LXXIV. Physometra. A .slight elastic 
swelling in the epigastrium, having the figure and 
situation ot the uterus. 

Sect, HI. Aquosix or ff if drapes. 

Genus LXXV. Anasarca. A soft, inelastic 
swelling of the whole body, or some part of it. 
The species are, 

1. Anasarca (serosa), from a retention of serum 
on account of the suppression of the usual evacua- 
tions, or from an increase of the .serum on account 
of too great a quantity of water taken inwardly. 

2. Apasarca^>ppilata), from a compression of 

the veins. * 

3. Anasarca (exantbematica), arising after exan- 
themata, e.specially after the ery^pelas. 

4. Anasarca (gnsemia), from the thinness of the 
blood produced by hemorrhagy. 

3. Anasarca (dcbUiuin), in weak people after 
long diseases, or from qther causes. 

^nus LX XVI.. Hydrocephalus. A soft in- 
elastic swelling of the head, with the sutures of the 
crao'um opened. 

' Ocnu<; LXXVIT, Ilydrorachiti.s. A soft, slender 
tumor above the vertebra; uf the loins; the vcitebrae 
gap>ng from each other. 

Genus l.XXVIlI.^ydrothorax. Dy/pncca ; pale- 
ness of the face ; oedematous swelKtigs of the feet; 
scanty urine; lying down difficult; a suddin and 
epoDtaneous waking out of sleep, with palpitation ; 
water fluctuating in the breasjt. 

G^us LXXIX. Ascites; A tense, scarce 
elastic, but fluctuating swelling of the abdomen. 
The species are, 

Ascices (abdominalts)i withan equalsWcHing 
ot t)»e whole abdomen, and with a ffi|i9th|icion 


Varying according to the cause. 

A, From an obstruction of the viscera* 

B, From debility. 

C, From a thinness of the blood. 

9. Ascites (saccatus), with a swelling of the ab* 
donien, in the beginning at least, partial, and with 
a lc-«8 evident fluctuation. 

Genus l.XXX. Hydrometra. A swelling of 
the hypopastriuin in women, gradually increasing, 
keeping thi- shape of the uterus, yielding to pres- 
suic, and fluctuating; without ischuria or preg- 
nancy. 

Genus T.XXXI. Hydrocele. A swelling of the 
scrotum, not pjinful ; increasing by degrees, soft, 
fluctuatirg, anti pellucid. 

Sect. IV. S<dfdft, 

Genus LXXXn. Physconia. A swelling chiefly 
oceupj ing a ceiiain part of the abdomen, gradu- 
ally increasing, and neither sonorous nor flucluav- 
ing. The sptcits arc, 

Physconia hcpatica. 

Physconia splenica. 

Physronia renalis. 

Physconia utcrina. 

Physco^na iib ovario. 

Physconia mcs« ntcrica. 

Physcon'a in'csiinabs. 

Phvsconia orn< ntalis. 

Ph\sconia polysplathna. 

Physconia visctralis. 

Physconia txtcriKi hipiali*. 

Physconia externa * cirrhodca. 

Phy.sconia externa hydaiklooa, 

l*hyscon!a ah adipc subemaneo. 

Physconia ab cxcresccntia. 

Genus LXXXlll. Rachitis. A large head, 
swelling must in the forepart, the rib*. dc})rLsscd; 
abdomen swelled, with a decay of the other parts. 

Varying, 

1. Siniple, without any other disease. 

2. Joined with other diseases. 

Omicn 111. Impttigines. Cachexies chiefly dc- 
forning Ihc skin and external pUrts of the body. 

Gcnu:5 LXXXIV. Scrophula. Swellings of the 
c< nglobate glands, especially in the neck ; swelling 
of the upper lip and support of the nose; the 
face florid, skin thin, abdomen swelled. The spe- 
cies arc, 

1. Scrophula (vulgaris), simple, external, and 
ficrmancnt. 

2. Scrophula (mcsenterica), siniple, internal, 
with pulcncss of the fare, want of appetite, swell- 
ing of the abdomen, and unusual fetor of the ex- 
crements. 

3 Scrophula (fugax), most simidc, appearing 
only about the neck; for the most part proceeding 
from the resorption of the matter of ulcers in the 
head. 

4. Scrophula (Americana), joined with tho 
yai» s. 

tk'iins LXXXV. Syphilis. A contagious dis- 
after impure venery, and a disorder of the 
genititl.s; ulcers of the tonsils; of the skin, espe- 
cially about the margin of the hair; corymb^ ^ 
f apulx, ending in crusts and crusty ulcen ; patna ^ 
of the bones ; exostoses. 

Genus LXXXVl. Scorbutus. In eM coun- 
tries, attacking after putrescent diet, jemcially 
such as is salt and of the animaLklml^We no 
supply of fresh vegetables is tobc had; asthenia ; 
stomdcace; spots of diflerent ootours cq tha.shjA, 
for the most part livid, and ippca|ifl|l clwly 
among the roots of the hair. 

V&fyinglndSgtfe, 
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«, Scorbutus instpienf, 

6, Scorbutus crcscens. 

r. Scorbutus invcteratus. 

Varyirif; also in symptoms. 

•dt Scorbutus lividus. 

e. Scorbutus pctcchiaHs. 

f. Scorbutus pall iilus. 

Scorbutus ruber. 

Scorbutus calidus. 

Genus IiXXXVII. Ktephantiasis. A confa^- 
ous disease; thick, wrinkled, rough, unctuous skin, 
destitute of hairs, ann-sthesia in the extremities, the 
face deformed witli pimples, the voice hoarse and 
nasal. 

Genus 1. XXXVIII* Lepra. The skin rouch, 
with white , branny, and chopped eschars, sometimes 
nioi&t beneath, with itching. 

Grnus LX XXIX. Franiboesia- Swellings re- 
sembling fungi, or the frmt of the mulberry or 
raspberry, crowing on various p.irts of the ^kiti. 

Genus XC. Trichoma. A contagious disease; 
the hairs thicker than u.sua1,and twisted into iiiex- 
tucable knots ard cords. 

Genus XCI. Jett rus. Yellowness of the skin 
and e)Cit; whit:* t.occ'^; urine of a dark icd, tinging 
what is put ir.to it of a cl.iy-colour. 

Tilt, idiopathic species arc, 

1. Icterus (cuicaiosuOf with acute imiu in the 
epigastric regi«n», mrrfasing after meals ; biliary 
concretions voided by stool. 

Icterus (sp .sinodicus), without pain, after 
spasmodic dista'-es and passions ot the mind. 

3. IcuTus (heparicus), without paioi after dis- 
eases ot the liver. 

4. h tcrus (gravidarum), arising during the time 
of pregn iiicv , an<l going off after delivery. 

5. Icterus (inuiituin), coming on iit infants a 
few days after birth. 

Cl*,ssIV. L<K:alcs. An afTcctiGn ofsomc part, 
but not ot the whole body. 

Onnru 1. Dysethesia?. The senses depraved, 
or destroyed, frufh a disease ot the external or- 
gans. 

Gtnus XCH- Caligo. The sight impaired or 
totally destroyed, on arcniint of some op:u)ue sub- 
stance interposed between the objects and the re- 
tina, inherent in liic eye itself or the eye-lids- The 
spr-cics are, 

]. Caligo (lcnti.>-), occasioned by an opaque spot 
behind the pupil- 

2. Caligo (cornea:), from an opacity of the 
•cornea. 

3. Caligo (pupillx), from an obstruction of the 
pupil. 

Varying according to the different causes from 
which k proceeds. 

4. Caligo (humorum), from a disease or defect 
of the aqueous humour. 

Varying according to the different state of the 
humour. 

5. Caligo (palpebrafum), from a disease inherent 
in the eyt-lids. 

Varying according to the nature of the disease in 
the eye-lidt. 

Genui XCIII. Amaurosis. The sight dimL 
nished, or totally abolished, without any evident 
diseaM of the eye ; the pupil for the most part 
remaining dHauid and immoveable. The spedes 

are, 

1. AmaiircMit (eompresaionis), after the causes 
wHIi file symptoms of congestion in 

the brain. 


Varying according to the nature of the f^Ote 
cause. 

2. Amaurosis (atonica), after the eanscs and ae* 
companied with symptoms of debility. 

3. AmauroTis (spasmodica), after the causes* 
and with the signs of spasm. 

4. Amg^rosis (venenata), from poison taken 
into the body or applied outwardly to it. 

Genus XCIV. Dysopia. A depravation of the 
sight, so that objects cannot be t|iscinctty perceived, 
except at a certain distance, and in a certain situa- 
tion. The Roccies are, 

1. Dysopia (tenebrarum), in which objects are 
not seen unless they be placed in a strong light. 

2. Dysopia (loiiiinis), in which objects arc not 
distinctly seen unless by a weak light. 

3. Dyhupia (disi^itorum), in which distant ob- 
jects are not perceived. 

4. Dysopia (pi orinnorum), in which the nearest 
objects arc not perceived. 

Dysopia (lateralis), in which objects are not 
perceived unless placed in an oblique posture. 

Genus XCV. Pscudoblcpsis. When the sight 
is diseased in such a manner that the person ima- 
gines he ^ees things which really do not exist, or 
secs things which do cx«st after seme other manner 
than they really are. 'I'he species are, 

1. P^eu(!oblcp^is (itnaginaila), in which the 
person imagines he sees things which really do not 

Varying according to the nature of the imagina- 
tion. 

2. Pseudohlepsis (mutans), in which objects 
really existing appear somehow changed. 

Varying according to the change perceived in 
the t>bjects, and according to the remote cause. 

<*enus XCVI. Dyscco^a. A diminution or 
total abolition of the sen.se of hearing. The spe* 
cits are, 

1. Dyseroca (organica), from a disease in the 
organs tiansmitting sounds to the internal car. 

Varying acctirding to the nature of the disease 
and ot tlic part affected. 

2. Dyseca'a (atonica), without any evident dis- 
ease of the organs transmitting the sounds. 

Varying according to the nature off the cause. 

Genus KC VII. Patacu&is. A depravation of 
the hearing. The species are, 

1. Paracusis (imperfecta), in which though 
sounds coming from external o^ects are heard, 
yet it IS neither distinctly nor in the usual manner. 

Varying, 

<?, With a dulficss of hearing. 

6, With a healing too acute and sensible. 

•T, When a single external souUd is doubled by 
some internal causes. 

ef. When the sounds whidi a person desires to 
hear are not perceived, unl^ tome other violent 
sound is raised at the same tiiM**' 

2. Paracusis (imaiginarla), in wltMl sounds not 
existing externally arc excited * fboQi ifRcmal 
causes. 

Varying acconling to the natufe of tillh SDUAd 
perceived, ^nd accoxding to (be mmife Of the le* 
mote cause. 

Genus XCVIII. Anosmia. A diminution or 
abolition of the sense of smeli« The species ore, 

1. Anosmia (organics), ham a disease in the 
membrane lining the imernaPpaita of the nostrils. 

Varying according to the natOm of the disease. 

2. Anosmia (aTon^a}> withoiit iny evident di*;- 
ease of the membrane m the nmt* 

Genus XCIX. Agheuatia. A dhnmniion or 
abolition of the setue of tilSte. 
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' t. Agheustia (organi 9 a)i from ^ disme in the 
nemtane of the tongue, keeping otf from the 
nerve! those substances which ought to produce 
taste. 

8. Agheustia without any evident 

disease of the tongue. 

^ Genus 0. Aaeschesia. A diminut^ or abo- 
lition of the sense of feeling. The species from 
Sauvages, adopted by Dr. Cullen, arc, 

1. Anaesthesia a spina bifida. 

S. Anaesthesia plethorica. 

3. Anrosthesia nasd'ntiuni. 

4. Anesthesia mplapchulica. 

OsDER II. Dysorexia. Krror or defect in appetite. 

Sect. 1. Appetilus enunei. 

Genus Cl. Ilulinnu. A desire for food in 
greater quantities than can be digested. 

The idiopathic species are, 

1. Dulimia (helluonum), an unusual appetite 
for food, without any disease of the stomach. 

2. Bulimia (syncopalis), a frequent tksiic of 
meat, on account of a sensation vt hunger threat- 
ening syncope. 

3. Bulimia (emrtica), an ajipctitc for a great 
quantity of meat, which is thiown up iinmediatcly 
after it is taken. 

Genus Cll. Polydipsia. An appetite for an un- 
usual quantity of diink. 

The pulidypsia is almost always symptomatic, 
and varies only according to the nature of the dis- 
ease which accompanies it. 

Genus CIII. Pica. A desire of swallowing sub- 
stances not used as food. 

Genus CIV. Satyriasis. An unbounded desire 
of vencry in men. 'Mic species are, 

1. Satyriasis (juvenilis), an unbounded desire of 
vcriery, the body at the same time being litrle dis- 
ordered. 

2. Satyria.sis (furiens), a vehement desire of ve- 
ncry, with a great disorder ot the body at the same 
time. 

Genus CV. Nymphomania. An unbounded de- 
sire of venery in women. 

Varying in degree. 

Genus CVI. Nostal.:iia. A violent desire in 
^hosc who are absent from their country of revisit- 
ing it. 

1. Nostalgia (simplex), without any other disease. 

2. Nostalgia (complicata), accompanied with 
oilier diseases. 

Sect. II. Appetitus dfjinentes. 

Genus evil. Anorexia. Want of appetite for 
food. Always symptomatic. 

1. Anorexia (humoralis), from some humour 
loading the stomach. 

12. Anorexia (atonica), from the tone of the 
fibres of the stomach being lost. 

Genus evil 1. Adipsia. A want of thirst. Al- 
ways a symptom of some di.^easc affecting the sen- 
soriiim commune. 

^nus CIX. Anaphrodisia. yfdnt of desire fop, 
or impotence to, vencry. 

The true species are, 

1. A naphrodisia paralytica. 

8. Anaphrodisia gononhoica. 

The false ones arc, 

1. Anaphrodisia a mariscis. 

. 8. Anaphrodisia ab urethrte vitiQ. 

Oapaa III. Dyscinesiae. An impediment, or de- 
pr^aticm of motion from a disorder of the organs. 

. Gtniis CX. Aphonia. A total suppression of 
voice without coma or iyntopt. The spdefes are. 


2. Aphonia (gutturalis), from the fauces^ oi' 
glottis being swelled. ' 

2. Aphonia (trachcalis), from a compressioo of 
the trachea. 

3. Aphonia (atonica), from the nerves of ihe 
larynx being cut. 

Genus CXI. Mutitas. A Want of power to 
pronounce words. The species are, 

1. JVImitas (organica), from the tongue being 
cut out or destroyed. 

8. Mutitas (atonica), from the injuries done to 
the nerves of the tongue. 

3. Mutitas (surdorum), from people being bom 
deaf, or the hearing being destroyed during child- 
hof'd. 

Genus CXll. Paraphonia. A depraved sound 
of the voice. The s|**ecirs are, 

1. Paraphonia (piibcrum), in which, about the 
tin;c of puberty, ihe voice, from being acute and 
sweet, bec(*Tnes more grave and harsh. 

2. Paiaphi nia (raaca), in which, by reason of 
the tliyncss or tlaceid tumor of the fauces, the 
toice becomes rough nud hoaisc. 

3. J*araphonia (rtsDnans), in v.hich, by rea.son 
cf an obsiriicruiii in the nostrils, the voice be- 
comes hoarse, with a sound hissing through the 

IK'Stl iK. 

4. Paraphonia (pi latina), in which, on account 
ol a detect or (livi<«.oii id the uvula, for the most 
part with an hare lip, the voice becomes obscure, 
hoarse, and iiiqdea^ant. 

Paraphonia (clangens), in which the voice is 
changed to one acute, shrill, and small. 

t>. Paraphonia (coniatosa), in which, from a re- 
laxation ot the velum palati and glottis, a sound iv 
produced during inspiration. 

Gciius CXlll. Pscllismus. A defect in the ar- 
ticulation of words. The species are, 

1. Pscllismus (h^esitaris), in whudi the words, 
especially the first ones of a discourse, are not ea- 
sily pronounced, and not without a frequent repe- 
tition of the first syllable. 

jtt. Psellismus (r'mgens), in which the sound of 
thi letter R is always aspirated, and, as it were, 
doubled. 

3. Pscllismus (lallans), in which the sound of 
the letter L becomes more liquid, or is pronounced 
instead of K. 

4. Pscllismus (emollicns), in which the hard 
letters arc changed into the softer ones, and thus 
the letter S is much u.sed. 

6. Pscllismus (balbutiens), in which by reason 
of the tonJ;ue being large, or swelled, the labial 
letters arc better heard, and often pronounced in- 
stead of others. 

6. Pscllismus (acheilos), in which the labial 
letters cannot be pronounced at all, or with diffi- 
culty. 

17. Pscllismus (logostomatum), in which, on ac« 
count of the division of the palate, the guttural 
letters are less perfectly pronounced. 

Genus CXIV. Strabismus. The optic axes of 
the eyes not converging. The species are, 

J. Strabismus (habitualis), from a bad custom 
of using only one eye. 

2. Strabismus (commodus), from the greater 
debility or mobility of one eye above the other; 
$0 that both eyes cannot be conveniently used. 

5. Strabismus (nccessarius)\ from a change in 
the situation or shape of the parts of tho 

Genus CXV. Contracture. A long continued 
and rigid contraction of one or mpre Umbs. Thd 
species arc, ' ‘ - 
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' 1. Contractum ^prirnaria), from the muscles 
becoming contracted and rigid* 
a, From the muscles becoming rigid by inilam- 
mation. 

From muscles becoming rigid by spasm- 
e. From muscles contracted by reason of their 
antagonists having become paralytic. 

d. From muscles contracted by an irritating 
acrimony. 

a. Contractura (articularis), from stiff joints. 

Obdkr IV. Apoccnoses. A flua either of blood 
or some other humour flowing more plentifully 
than usual, without pyreaia, or an increased ini- 
pusle of fluids. 

Genus CXVI. Profusio. A flux of blood. 

(ienus CXVIl. Ephidrosis. A preternatural 
evacuation of sweat. 

Symptomatic ephidroses vary according to the 
nature of the diseases which they accompany, the 
different nature of the sweat itself, and sometimes 
the dificrent parts of the body which sweat most. 

Genus CXVIII. Epiphora. A flux of the la- 
chrymal humour. 

fJcnusCXIX. Ptyalismus. A flux of saliva. 
Genus CXX. Enuresis. An involuntary tlux 
of urine without pain. The species are, 

1. Enuresis (atonica), alter diseases injuring the 
sphincter of the bladder. 

2* Enuresis (irntata), from a compression or 
irritation of the bladder. 

Genus CXXI. Gcnorrhoca. A preternatural 
flux of humour from the uthera in men, with or 
without a desire of venery. The species are, 

1. Genorrheea (pura), in which, without any 
impure venery having preceded, a humour resem- 
bling pus, without dysuria or propcnsiiy to venery, 
flows from the urethra. 

2. Genorrheea (impura), in which, after im- 
pure venery, an humour like pus flows from the 
urcthera with dysuria. 'fhe consequence of this h, 

3. Genorrhfica (mucosa), in which, after an 
impure gonorrh<ra, a mucous humour flows fi|||na 
the urethra with little or no dysuria. 

4. Genorrhaa (laxorum), in which an humour 
for the most part pellucid, without any erection of 
the penis, but with a propensity to venery, flows 
from the urethra while the person is awake* 

5. Genorrheea (dormientiuni), in which the se- 
minal liquor is thrown out, with erection and desire 
of venery, in those who are asleep and have lascivi- 
ous dreams. 

Or DEI y. Epischeses. Suppressions of evacua- 
tion. 

Genus CXXII. Obstipatio. The stools cither 
suppressed, or slower than usual. The species 
arc, 

J * Opstipatio (dcbiliuro), in lax, weak, and for 
the most part dyspeptic persons. 

2. Obstipatio (rigidorum), in people whose fibres 
are rigid, and frequently of an hypochondriac dis- 
position. 

3. Obstipatio (ob^tructorum), with symptoms 
of the colica Ist, 2d, 4th, and 7 th, above-men- 
tioned. 

Genus CXXllI. Ischuria. An absolute sup- 
pression of urine. The species are, 

1. ^fauria (renaUs), coming after a disease of 
the kidnqra, with pain, or troublesome sense of 
weight in the mion of the kidneys, and withoui 
any swelling of the hypogastrium, or desire of 
making water. 

2. Ischuria (ureterka), coming after a disease of 
thv kidneys, with a i^nie of pain or uneasiness in 
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some part of the ureter, and without any tdlirdf 
of the hypogastrium, or desire of making mW* 

3. ischuria (vesicalis), with a swelling of 
hy|)Ogastrium, pain at the neck of the bladder, and 
a frequent stimulus to make water. 

4. Ischuria (urethralis), with a swelling of tha 
hypogasiriim), frequent stimulus to make water, and 
pain in some part of the urethra- 

All these s|)eciss arc subdivided into many va* 
ricties, according to their different causes. 

Genus CXXIV. Dysuria. A painful, and some- 
how impeded emission of urine. 7'he species are, 

1. Dysuria (ardens), with heat of water, without 
any manifest disorder of the bladder. 

2. Dysuria (spasmodica). from a spasm com- 
municated from the other parts to the bladder. 

3. Dysuria (compressionis), from the neighbour- 
ing parts pressing upon the bladder. 

4. Dysuria (phlogi>tica), from an inflammation 
of the neighbouring pairs. 

5. Dysuria (irntara), with signs of a stone in the 
bladder. 

fl* Dysuria (mucosa), with a copious excretion 
of mucus. 

Genus CXXV. Dyspermatismus. A slow, im- 
peded, and insufficient mission of semen in the 
venereal act. The species are, 

1. Dyspermatismus (urethralis), from disease 
of the urethra. 

2. Dyspermatismus (nodosus), from knots on the 
cavernous bodies. 

3. Dyspermatismus (prxputialis), from too 
narrow an orifice of the prepuce. 

4. Dyspermatismus (inucosus), from mucus in- 
farcting the uretha. 

3. Dyspermatismus (hypcrtonicus), from too 
strong an erection of the penis. 

6. Dyspcrmaii'^nius (cpilepticus), from a «!pas- 
modic epilepsy happening during the time ot 
coition. 

7. Dyspermatismus (apractodes), from an imbe- 
cility of the parts ot geneiation. 

8. Dyspermatismus (refluus), in which there is 
no emission of semen, because it returns from the 
urethra into the bladder. 

Genus ('XXVI. Amenorihcxa. The menses 
either flowing more sparinj^ly than usual, or nr’t at 
all, at their usual time, without pregnancy. The 
species are, 

J. Amenorrheea (emansionis), in those arrived at 
puberty, in whom, alter the usual time, the menses 
have not yet made their appearance, and many 
different morbid affections have taken place. 

2. AnicnorrliOBd (suppres^ionis). in adults, in 
whom the menses which had already begun to flow 
are suppressed. 

3. Amenorrhoca (diificilis), in which the menses 
flow sparingly, and with difficulty. 

OiiDER VI. Tumores. An increased magnitude 
of any part without phlogosis. 

Genus CXXV 11. Aneuiisma. A soft tumor, 
with pulsation, above an artery. 

Genus CXXVIII. Varix. A toft tumor, with- 
out pulsation, above a vein. 

Genus CXXIX. Ecchymoma* A diffused, and 
scarce eminent, livid tumor. 

Genus eXXX. Scirrhus. An hard tumor of 
some part, generally of upland, without pain, and 
difHcaltly brought to suppuration. 

Genus CXXXI. Cancer. A painful tumor of a 
scirrhous nature, and degenerating into an ill-con- 
ditioned ulcer. 

Genus GXXXU^Solk- A suppurating tumof 
oC a conglobate gl^4* 
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Ocnut CXXXWL Sarcomm. A soft swelling, 
mithpyt.pain. 

GenuaX'XXXlV. Verruca. A harder scabrous 
•welling. 

Genus CXXXV. Clavus. A hard, lamcllatcd 
tiaickiicss of the skin. 

Genus CXXXVI. Lupia. A moveable, soft 
tumor below the skin, without pain. 

Genus CXXXVIJ. Ganglion. An harder move- 
able swelling, adhering to a tendon. 

Genus CXXXVlll. Hydatis. A cuticular vesicle 
filled with >>queous humour. 

Genus CXXXIX. Hydartlirus. A most painful 
•welling of the joints, chiefly of the knee, at first 
scarce elevated, oi the same colour with the skin, 
diminishing the mobility. 

Genus CXL. Eaostosis. A hard tumor adhering 
to a bone. 

OnDER VIJ. Ketopixe. Tumors occa.sioncd by 
the removal of some part out of its proper situation. 

Genus CXLl. Hernia. An ectopia of a soft 
part as yet covered with the skin and other integu- 
inent.<. 

Genus CXLl I. Prolapsus. A bare ectopia of 
some soft part. 

Genus CXLITI. Luxatio. The removal of a 
bone from its place in the joints. 

Older Vlll. Dialyses. A solution of continuity; 
manifest to the sight or touch. 

Genus CXLIV. Vulnus. A tccent and bloody 
solution of the unity of some soft part by the mo> 
tten of some hard body. 

Genus CXLV. Ulcus. A purulent or ichorous 
solution of a soft part. 

Genus CXL VI. Herpes. A great number of 
phlyctente or small ulcers, gathering in clusters, 
creeping, and obstinate. 

Genus CXLVIl. Tinea. Small ulcers among 
the roots of tije hair of the head, pouring out a 
humour which changes to a white friable scurf. 

Genus CXlVIII. E^sora. Itchy pustules nnd 
little ulcers of an lufeccuuus nature, chiefly infest- 
ing the hands. 

Genus CXLIX. Tractura. Bones broken into 
large fiagments. 

Genus CL. Caries. An exulccration of a bone. 

Part IV. 

Practice, 

This after all is the most important branch 
M>f medical science, and that to which every oihtr 
branch ought to be merely subservient. The 
Greeks denominated it ‘upa^t; (praxis), the Latins 
,pio{/ns fMdenthi we have preferred the Liiglish 
synonym as writing for geiiLral readers. 

In ^vekiping the modern practice of medicine, 
we shall follow as nearly as our limits will allow all 
the preceding arrangement of Dr. Cullen ; and shall 
endeavour to draw our instructions from the best 
established autborities of modern times. 

Class I. 

iV-«*w^Prcquent pulse succeeded by shivering 
tnr horror; increased heat; tltscnibed functions; 
•jproetration of strength. 

Order 1. 

Rtris* FrvW.— PyrcKy independent of local 
kfTdctfbn as its cause; languor, lassitude, and other 
jsigns of debility. 

This order is divided into two sections ; iir/er- 
•nV/e;iLmcluding tertians, quartans, and quotidians, 
with tne difierent varieties of these distinct genera; 
and coniuut^ which include genm of synoeha^ 
fit eiiiiyll ^io l l a rtti ha to iy fevdr; putiidi or joU 


iever; and synochui, a ihixed fever, commencing like 
the first, and terminating like the second. The 
ifTtermUtent family are defined as follows. Fevers 
arising from the miasm of marshy grounds, with an 
evident remission, the returning fits being almost 
always ushered in by horror or trembling. One 
paroxysm only in the day. The eontmurd ftnnify 
arc defined thus: fevers without in termtsrion, not 
occasioned by maish miasm, attended with exacer- 
bations and remissions, though not very perceptible. 

The remote causes of fever ire not always to be 
easily or accurately distinguished, and of the proxi- 
mate causes wc may fairly be said to know nothing, 
since bu many difl'erent conjectures, often in direct 
hostility to each other, have been oflered by writers 
of the first reputation, and the system of yesterday 
has so frequently fallen before that of lo-day. With- 
out eineriitg therefore into this conirovtrted sub- 
ject, wc shall proceed to an account of the general 
symptoms and mode of treatment. 

Iniermiltents, 

Symptoms . — A regular paroxysm of this fever 
is divided into three stages— the cold, hut, and 
sweating stages. 

The first stage commences with yawning and 
stretching; there is at the same time an uneasy sense 
of weariness or inaptitude to motion, accompanied 
with some degree of debility ; paleness and shrink- 
ing of the features and extremities are also observ- 
able; at this period some coldness of the extremi- 
tic.s may be felt by another person, although the 
putiem takes little or no notice of it ; the skin, how- 
ever, oecomes rough, as is the case in cold weather, 
and is less sensible than usual; a sensation of cold- 
ness is now fell by the patient himself, which is 
at first referred to the hack, and gradually spreads 
over the whole body, producing an universal shak- 
ing : after this has lusti d for some time, the patient's 
sensation of cokl still continuing, the WHitnth of 
bis skin, however, to the feeling ot another person, 
or measured by the thermometer, gradually iii- 
cr||aes; there is nausea, and frequently vomiting 
ofVbilious matter ; pains of the back, limbs, loins, 
and hcad-ach, or more commonly drowsiness, 
stupor, or a considerable degree of coma attend 
this stage; the respiration is frequent and anxious ; 
the pulse is small, frequent, sometimes irregular, 
and often scarcely perceptible: the urine is almost 
colourless, and without cloud or sediment. 

Aj^ the’ cold and shivering, after alternating for 
some time with warm flushings, gradually abate; 
the hot stage is usheicd in by a preicrnatural heat, 
the pulse becomes full, strong, and hard, the respi- 
ration is more free, but still frequent and anxious, 
the paleness and shrinking of the features, together 
with the constriction of the skin, now disappear, 
and arc succeeded by a general redness and tur- 
gcsccnce; the toiiv.ue is white and dry, tlie thirst is 
considerable, the skin continues parched, the hcad- 
ach, if it was absent in the first stage, now comes 
on, is accompanied with throbbing of the temporal 
arteries, and frequently rises m delirium, and the 
urine is high-coloured ; as thMnot stage advances, 
the nausea and vomiting abate, and on the opfUeat- 
anre of moisture upon the skin, they generally cease 
altogctlier. The hot stage is at length tkrminaiect 
by a profuse sweat, whM breaks out, first about 
the face and breast ; it gradually extends evkr the 
whole body, and terminates the parosyam ; mdst of 
the fbnettons are restored to their natural state, the 
Inspiration becomes free, the urine deposits «latert« 
tious sediment, the sweat gradually ceases,and #ith 
it the febrile symptbms; the patient is^ botrever, 
left in a weak and weaikd state: between the pa* 
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fotysms, the patient it more easily fatigued than 
usual, complains of want of appetiie» and the ^kin 
is parched, or he is more liable to profuse perspira- 
tion than in health. The cold fit of this species is 
longer than that of the quotidian, but shot ter than 
that of the quartao, and the whole paroxysm is 
flhorter than that of the quotidian, but longer than 
that of the quartan. 

The predisposing causes of intermittents are, 
whatever tends to debilitate the body, a warm moist, 
or cold damp atme^phere, particular seasons, as 
flpritig and autumn: the occasional or exciting 
causes are, marsh miasmata, contagion, and perhaps 
lunar influence. 

Pro/:; 7/o«ev.«Mi1dness and regularity of the pa# 
rosysm, a general cutaneous eruption, or an erup- 
tion about the mouth and behind the ears, accom- 
panied with a swelling of the upper lip, when the 
paroxysm is going off : a free haemorrhage from the 
nose during the paroxysm, and the urine depositing 
a lateritious sediment in the last stage, are favour- 
able symptoms. Coma, deiinum, f^Teat anxiety, 
difficult respiration, attended with hickup, swelling 
of the tonsils, the abdomen tumid, hard, and pain- 
ful to the touch, accompanied with obstinate cn<;- 
tiveness, tension and pain in the epigastric and liy- 
pochondric regions d.iiing the paroxysm , listless- 
ncss, nausea, or debility, attended with vertigo in 
the intermissions, or a few drops of blood falling 
from the nose in the paroxysm, are unfavourabic 
symptoms. Intermittents are frequently followed 
by or attended with obstructions in the different 
viscera, particularly in the liver and spleen ; 4p^psy, 
dysentery, jaundice, and various species ot inflam- 
maticn. 

Deatment, — In the paroxysms we arc to endea- 
vour to shorten the different stages, and obtain a 
final solution of the disease. In the intermissions 
we arc to prevent the recurrence of the paroxysms, 
and endeavour to obviate certain circumstances, 
w'hich may prevent the fulfflliiig of cither of the two 
first indications. 

The first indication will be accomplislied hXjttie 
adniinistraiion of an emetic at the commenceffint 
of the paroxysm, or during the cold stage; for 
which purpose the tartar emetic is the best: it 
should be given in divided, but pretty large drops; 
the patient should at the same time be put to bed, 
kept in warm blankets, and allowed warm diluent, 
but not stimulating liquors, except there is a con- 
siderable degree of debility; and immediately the 
hot stage is formed a gentle diaphoresis will be ex- 
cited, and a Bnal solution of the paroxysm procuied, 
by the exhibition of opiates, assisted by moderate 
draughts of tepid, or, if the heat be preternaturally 
great, of cold liquids, and by the neutral salts. In 
the intermissions, the bark should be administered 
in doses of a drachpi or more, every one, two, or 
three hours, so that an ounce, or an ounce and a 
half, may be taken during the intermission; when 
the apyrexy is long, as in the tertian, its exhibition 
may be delayed till within six or eight hours of the 
time when the ney^paroxysm is expected, which 
will frequently mmv cfTcctually prevent its return 
than when given in small doses during a long inter- 
mission ; but if there is a great degree of debility, 
or where the intermissions arc short, as in the quo- 
tidian, tha cinchona should be employed immedi- 
ately after the termination of the paroxysm, at 
longer or shorter intervals, until the returh of the 
next fit, lit such doses as the stomach will bear, and 
the urgency of the oase may require ; when this in- 
valuable medicine purges, a few dmps of the tinc- 
‘t»it Of opioia tOMf be added ^ and if, on the othet 
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hand, it induces oosttveness, a ieW 
rhubarb will obviate it, and at the same 
tune to the stomach and bowels ; it is mmaamei 
of service to add about a scruple of snake^root; 
to each dose of the bark; where the stomach 
IS habitually weak, it will be advisable to combine 
aromatics or bitters with the bark, us calamus, hr 
canella alba, jkc. 1'he sulpbat of copper may be 
employed in their usual doses : the oiyd of arsenic 
combined with opiates, either in solutioi. or in the 
form of pills, will frequently succeed, when the 
bark and other remedies have been trird wuhuut 
effect. If the disease should prove obstinate, and 
any pain can be perceived by the patient upon prt:s- 
ingthe right hypuchondriurn, small ilo'-cs ol the 
calomel or fnrtion with ihe unguentum hyclf.irgyn, 
continued until a slisrht soreness of the m uth is 
induced, will, in general, be attended with the most 
bcnchcial effects, as its ccmiinuanoc ih ViOst com- 
monly the consequence of ob^’triictcd vistev- . The 
circumstances which prevent our fuliiltin^ the two 
first indications are, inflammatwiy diathcMs, accu- 
mulation of bile -in the stomach, and of that and 
frees in the intestinal canal. The first circum- 
stance will be removed by blood-icttii ; and if, 
during the paroxysm, any urgent symptoms indi- 
cate liic presence of that diathesi*, it will be attend- 
ed with the greatest prospect of succcs^, if the ope- 
ration is peiformed during the hot stage, when the 
excitement is most considerable: the latter cacses 
W'lll be removed by the administration of e;.w»'c'; 
and cathartics : if there is a great degree ol dc'u.ity, 
the system must be sirengthcncd by a gene k. us 
diet, the moderate use of wine, ger.ili extu:’*c, 
cold bath, and chtingc of air. .As m tins 
relapses ver> frequently occur, it wull ir’r . 'I'v he 
advisable, but mctv.vary to continue the i.'- ‘ ^ i .ho 
bark, in doses of a drachm f nr c«. i .Uj, ft r 
two or three weeks; ai the r: r.mi: ti.u uatu'nt 
must mos^ studiously avoi ’. a\[ I'.v. cxciMn'^, e les, 
and every irregularity in diet Vcr -sl nje lia- 
ble than aumivMil intermittents fc ui- 

nued fevers, and arc rarcl) emended -.v'f'ri aLi*n 
symptoms, oi fol!ow"d by darccrous oh‘’^rij:u(JTi’>. 
The taste ot the ’'ark will be cf ncea'ed m j f.”- :x. 
measure, bv exhibiting it in milk, buiter-irr.ik, it 
infusion of liqmriie; and if ihe sr mach 
possess a conwd.cTablc dcg'^ce ot irr'tatu’nry opiun., 
administered cither by itself or combm.’d v.'ih 
camphor, will, in rciicral, sii -rceil in viul iin.; 'h T 
organ to rt:..in the bark, 'fhe paroxysm i -.r.v ‘ c 
generally prevented by administcsing a h:II c of 
the tinetura opii, in muiled wine or »>ridilurcd 
spirits, about an hour previous to i:s expected le- 
turn. 

Continued Fever, 

This is cither inflammatory (synocAn), putrid cr 
jail {typhus)^ or mixed [sffnnfhus). 

Symptoms of <9i/w;r/in.— This fever, which^ how- 
ever, without topical inflaniniation, is in this coun- 
try a very rare occurrence, generally comttitncea 
with short fits of cold and heat alternating with 
each other, to which succeed an intense burning 
heat, hcad-ach, accompanied with throbbing of 
the temples, or hnnilvs auriam^ pains in the bac^ 
loins, and joints, and the naticnt feels as if hia 
body had been severely braised; the face is full 
and florid, the t'yes are inflamed and incapable of 
bearing the light, the skin, mouth, and throat are 
dry, the tongue U covered with a white crust, the 
thirst is intolerable, the respiration i$ frequent, 
hurried, generally oppressed, and attended with a 
,dry cough; there if uinivxjir, Tmibesr vomiting. 
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vellaMMfi in4 delirium; the urine secreted inr 
e^all ^[Uftntity, and is high coloured, the bowels are 
«oatlie^ the pulse is frequent, strong, and hard» 
scarcely ever, however, exceeding one hundred and 
iwcuty strokes in a minute; the blood, when 
drawn, is covered with a whitish or yellowish crust. 
In this country, after the symptoms have continued 
some days, they beg‘iii generally to assume 
those of typhus, so tliai the whole disease is syno- 
jehus. 

C<iitMs.^Supprcssion of the accustomed evacua- 
tions ; cold by any means applied, as exposure of 
the body to the cold air, when it is in a state of per- 
spiration ; exposure to tite of the sun ; intem- 
pcfiince in eating, but im re particularly in drinking; 
lopical inflammation ; intense study ; great fatigue; 
the premature repulsion of eruptions; pefspixacion 
suddenly checked, and violent passions of the 
mind. 

J^iagrfofh . — This fevtr will be readily clt<»tin- 
guishixl from the typhus niitior by the strength of 
the pulse, the intense heat, great thirst, vkdciit 
pains in the back and joints, high coloured urine, 
and by the less derangement of the iiic;ital func- 
oons. 

J^offnosis~Th\s fe^cr frequently terminates in a 
favourable manner about the seventh day, cither by 
hemorrhage, a profuse diaphoresis, or by the urine 
depofiiting a copious latcntinus sediment; the tci- 
mination by diarrhoea is a much more rare occur- 
rencc. If the respiiation is very laborious, if the 
head-ach is very scveic. attended with delirium 
ferox, if the abdomimal viscera are much adected, 
if the urine is pale or limpid, and the skin assutnea 
a yellow tinge before tlic seventh day, we may 
generally expect an tin favourable issue. 

The removal of this disease must be attempted 
by blood-letting, in proportion to the violence of 
tlie symptoms of increased excitement, strength, 
ftnd iormcr iiabits oi hie of the patient, and nature 
of the p<cvailing epidemic ; if, on the first blood- 
letting, the symptoms arc considerably alleviated, 
and the pulse and heat become nearly natural, it 
will not be necessary to repcatjt ; if, on the con- 
traiy, tlic symptoms contiiuie with but little or no 
abatement, it will net only be advisable but indis- 
pensably ncccssaiy to repeat the operation, until we 
nearly reduce the puke and heat to the natural 
stRiiduid ; the blood-letting will be the more cflicaci- 
ous the more suddenly weabstract thcblcod : an eiiu'- 
tic should then be administered, and in a few hours af- 
ter its operation has ceased, a cathartic should be ex- 
hibited, fur which purpose, the phosphat or suiphat 
of soda, or the suiphat of magnesia combined with 
the infusion of senna, with a small proportion of 
the tartarised antimony, will he the most cfllca- 
cious; the calomel is a preferable medicine to the 
odieca; after the contents of ihe priniie via; are 
sufficiently evacuated, we should order the neutral 
salts, particularly the saline draughts, every two or 
three hours, to each dose of which, from twenty to 
thirty drops of antimonial wine, with the same quan- 
tity 4>f the spirit of nitre, way be conjoined with 
advantage ; cooling raucibginous liquors acidulated 
with the vegetable acids, cr cold water, shduld be 
fvecly allowed, when the heat of the surface of the 
body is steadily above the natural standard. It is 
of the utmost consequence, throughout the whole 
eoiiise of this disease, that the alimentary canal 
should be kept clear of feculent matter; for 
which purpose the miUlcgt laxatives should be 
coiployed, or perhaps niucibginous clysters would 
bc^^iprciftmible : all exercise, both of the body and 
'thiudj nusibc itudiously Avoided^ the patient must 
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be kept quiet and in a horizontal posture, the Ughi 
should be as much as possible excluded, there 
should be a free circulation of cool air through the 
apartment, the floor of which should be frequently 
sprinkled with cold water, the patient should be 
lightly covered with bed-clothes, all exciemental 
matters should be speedily removed, and the patient 
should have frequent changes of dry linen. If the 
pain of the head is very violent, accompanied with 
delirium, or if the patient is oppressed with coma, 
blood-letting, both general and topical, will be ne- 
cessary, provided the strength of the patient is not 
too much exhausted, cathartics and laxative clys- 
ters must he ordered, the head should be shaved, 
4 nd cooliug a;q)licatu>ns, as vinegar and water, or 
a solution of the volatile salts of hartshorn in vine- 
gar, and (he like, must be employed ; blistering the 
head, and fomenting the lower extremities, will 
also be of service. If the respiration should be 
much oppressed, and attended with a short dry 
cough, we must immediately have recourse to 
blood-letting, both general and local; blisters 
should he applied to the thorax, and we should 
dinct a bbtial use of mucilaginous diluents. 
Should the abdominal viscera be aitacked in tbo 
course of the disease, the «^!inie general means oi 
blood-lttiing and blisteiing must be employed, 
logethei wiih laxatives or fomentation of the lowci 
extremities. In this climate, after a short period, 
lire symptoms generally begin to as&umc the ty- 
phoid foini, ihcicfore some degree of ciuition will 
be indispensably necessary in the lil^eral employ- 
ment of evaeuations, lest we should induce a degree 
of fatfl debility. 

Sytvjftom of Tiiphus.’^zSn uneasy and peculiar 
sensation in the stomach, sometimes attended with 
nausea and giddiness, frequently denotes the ap- 
proach of tiiih fever; in many ca^es, however, it is 
scarcely or not at all perceived, and the disease 
generally commences with^assitude, lutiguor, some 
degree of debility, horripllatio or sense of cTccpiiig, 
impaired appetite, alternate and irregular heats and 
chills, anxiety about the proecordix, and great de- 
jection of spirits, accompanied with frequent sigh- 
ing. After these symptoms have continued for a 
few days, the patient is attacked with head-ach, or 
an uneasiness and confusion, of b.cad; a dc^p- 
seatrd puin, or a sensation of coldness is pticcived, 
particularly in the occiput ; there is nausea, vomit- 
rng of insipid phlegm, and great prostration of 
strength ; the ficat ol the bedy is but little increas- 
ed ; there is little or no thirst ; the tongue at the 
commencement of the disease is moist and crvcrecl 
with a w'hice crust, in the more advanced stages it 
becomes dry, brown, and chapped; the counte- 
nance is pale and sunk ; the pulse is small, weak, 
and fre()uent; the respiration is oppressed, and at- 
tended with great anxiety about thcprccordia; the 
urine is pale, and secreted in too great a quantity. 
The uneasinc^ and confusion of head increase 
with* tbe dcBlity, and prevent the patient from 
going to sleep ; or, if he docs, it does not refresh 
him ; and on the second or third night, somf degrep 
of delirium comes on, which, however, goes off 
in the morning, and returns in a more severe man- 
ner every evening ; and during the day he lies in a 
confused state, or is constantly muttering to him- 
self. All these symptoms go on gradually increasing, 
followed by tremor of the hands and tongue, mus- 
cat volitantcs, ))icking of the bed-clothes, subsul- 
tus tendinum, ancl conyuUions, which generally 
close the scene. 

Ci/vifex.p«-The depressing passlona of ' 

9nd despgir ; gll ezpesaive mcoa&ons ^ a 
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tsal)ii of borfy ; immo^ratc vcnery ; a sedentary 
and studious life; int^mp^rdiice in eating and 
drinking; fatigue; the ab*itraction of the u.<uul 
quantity of nourishing food ; contagion* and pau> 
City of blood* 

‘ P/Vrgnovw.— -The slow and insidious appearance 
of this fever will distinguish it from the typhus 
gravior: the rigors are less severe; there is a con- 
siderably less degree of heat and thirst, and no 
bilious vomiting; there is also greater mildiios in 
the symptoms, even in the first stage ; the skin is 
pale, and has a bluish and sunk appearance. 

Pruf'nnsis . — ^Thc favourable symptoms arc, an 
universal warm moisture of the skin ; the tongue 
from being dry and foul becoming moist; the pulsef 
being mndered more slow and foil after a gentle 
diaphoresis* or the exhibition of cordials; the ap- 
pearance of an eruption about the lips and nostrils; 
a miliary eruption, neither preceded by, nor ac- 
companied with* profuse svveatii'tg; deafness; a 
temporary insanity ; an iiicreaar‘(i secretion of 
saliva without aplithsc ; a spontaneous,* but gentle 
diairhuLM. 'J'he unfavourable symptoms ate, a 
great degree of muscular debility ; i he early upp.*ar- 
ance and obstinate continuance of delirium ; stu- 
pidity and lisrlessne.ss of the eyes on the first days 
of the disease ; a morbid sensibility of the surf.icc, 
and of all the organs of sense; profuse c\ it na- 
tions, attended with a v^'cak puUt ; tremor of tiie 
hands and tongue ; floccorum cullectio ; a consi- 
derable degree of sighing, mumbling, and m<'an- 
ing; constant watchlulness; coma, acconnpanii*d 
wiiti fulness of the vessels of tl>e tunica adii|bca,and 
dilated pupils; a difficulty of swallowing, attctulcd ‘ 
with bickup; an unconscious di.icliurge of tlie 
urine and fa'ces. Dr. Fordyce observes, in his 
Third Fsbay on Fevers, page 1 J 1 , that*, if the lespi- 
rution and deglutition be free, the prt'gnosis is sel- 
dom bad, although disease may be attended 
with ularming symptoms. 

T'/’ecfwcn:.— The first step to be taken in this, 
as well as in most other febrile diseases, is to clear 
the primse vi.r of their crude ami acrid contents, by 
the early exhibition of an cmciic, which, by the 
concussion it givei to the \\h Ic system, dissolves 
the morbid catenation, and frequently terminates 
the disease ; in a few hours after that has ceased to 
operate, a cathartic of the calomel should be ad- 
ministered, mixed with a small quantity of con- 
serve, honey, or mucilage, and it should be allowed 
to remain for a short time about the fauces, before 
k is swallowed; throughout the whole course of 
the disease, we must procure the regular expulsion 
of the faeces, by means of the mildest laxatives, or 
by the injection of clysters every evening ; the skin 
on every part of the body successively should be 
washed with cold water, or vinegar and water; 
wine and opium should be administered in small 
quantities, and repeated every three hours alter- 
nately; the application of small fCpeaied blisters 
Will be of considerable S'.:rvice; the adiiiiuistration 
of oxvgcn gass will also prove an useful auxiliaty. 
Tile symptoms which forbid the use of hark arc a 
hot and dry skin, and a parched toU(;t4r ; it must 
thtTefore be our object of practice to remove those 
symptoms as early as possible, which will in gene- 
ral be accomplished by the ailminist ration of the 
saline draughts in a state of efl'crvesrencei every 
two* three, or four hours, combined with the infu- 
sion or tincture of snake-root, with from twenty to 
thirty drops of the tether in each draught ; Warm 
pediluvia shtkttld be ordered in the evenings* or the 
lower extremiiies should be fomented ; wdienevcr a 
general relaxation of the skin o^urs, the bark 
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combined with a small portion of the 
fccclo* and a few drop', of the muriatic or 
acid in each dose, should be gii'cii frequently; tkk*- 
ing care at the same time not to oppress the sto» 
much. A table-spoonful of yeast, either dil uted, or 
ill ith pure Skate, has been of late much employed^ 
and with a considerable degree of success; it 
^lould be given at least three or four times in the 
course of the day. At bed-time it will be proper 
to give an cpiiiie, particularly if the patient is rest- 
less, and its effects will be promoted by combining 
it with about ten grains of the castor or camphor* 
or from fifteen to twenty grains of the compimnd 
powder of ipecacuanha, or a drachm ot IIofl^an*s 
stber may be substituted ; the last of which medi- 
cines, if it dods not pnscufe sldcp, it does not, how- 
ever, increase the hrat or restlessness ; if the hands 
and feet are it that time parclied, cite efiects of the 
opium or othii rcniedies will be promoted hy 
moistening (hem with cold nr tepid vinegar. If 
the hcad-ach is very distressing, blisters should be 
applied to the temples : should subsuUus tendinum 
supervene, cither aether, camphor, carbonat of am- 
monia, castor, or the musk, should be administered 
in large doses alternately with bark: the dice 
should be light and nourishing ; bottled porter and 
wine should be allowed lil;erally, taking parnculai 
caic that not the smallest degree of intoxication 
ensues: sedative and uniispasmodic remedies may 
also be employed cxternully by means of friction; 
they have in many rnstunccs produced the most 
happy effects- 

Dr. Currie, in his ingenious and valuable work, 
entitled Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, 
in Fevers and other Disckscs, vol. i. p. IT, ct &cq. 
observes, when speaking of the aqicrsion or affusion 
of cold water, vinezar and water, or of a saturated 
brine, that the safest and most advantageous time 
for using ciihci the aspersion or aflusion (,the latter 
of which he prefers), is when the cxiiccrbation is at 
its height, which is marked by increased flushing, 
thirst, and restlessness, or immediately after its du- 
el inatron is begun; and this has led me always to 
direct it to be employed from six to nine o'clock in 
the evening ; but it may be safely used at any time 
of the day, when fherc is no sense of chilliness pre- 
sent, when the heat of the suifacc is steadily aboic 
what is natural, and when thcie t.s no general or 
prtituse sensible perspiration. It is at the same time 
highly necessary to attend to the precautions w'hich 
the employment of this valuable remedy requires : 
1. If the afl'usion of cold water on the surface ot 
the body be used during the cold st.ige of the pa- 
roxysm of fever, the respiration is nearly suspended* 
the pulse becomes fluttering, feeble, and of an in- 
calculable frequency; the sui face and extremities 
become doubly cold and shrivelled, and the patient 
seems to struggle with the pangs of instant dissolu- 
tion. I have no doubt from what 1 have observed, 
that in such circumstances the repeated affusion of 
a few buckets of cuKl water would extinguish life. 
This remedy should therefore never be used when 
any conMdcrablc sense of chilliness is ptesent, evea 
(heugh the theimomfter, applied to the trunk of 
the body, should indicate a degree of heat greater 
than usuul. 2. Neither ought it to be used, when 
the heat, measured by the thermometer, is less than* 
or even only equal to the natural heat, though the 
patient should tecl no degree of chilliness. 'J'his is 
sometimes the case towards the last stages of tever, 
when the powers of life are,tOO weak to sustain so 
powerful a stimulus. 3. It is also necessary to ab- 
stain from the useof this remedy, when the body is 
under profuse lehltbie pet^^tion; and this can- 
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tion-is more important in proportion to the conti- 
nuance of this perspiratipn. In the commencement 
of sweating, especially if it has been brought on by 
TLolent cxercl''c, the affusion of cold water on the 
naked body, or even immersion in the cold bath, 
may be with little risk, and sometimes 

may be resorted to with great benefit. After the 
sweating has continued tome time and flowed freely, 
especially if the body has remained at rest, cither 
the affusion or immersion is attended with danger, 
even though the heat of the body at the moment 
of using it be greater than natural. Sweating is 
always a cooling piocess m itself, but in bed it is 
often prolonged by artificial means, and the body is 
prevented from cooling undent to the natural de- 
gree, by the load of heated clothes. 'When the 
heal has been thus artificially kept up, a practitioner 
judging by the information of his thermometer 
only may be led into error- In this situation, 
however, 1 have observed, that the heat sinks 
rapidly on the exposure of the surface of the body 
even to the external air, and that the application of 
cold water, either by allusion or immersion, is ac- 
companied by a los^ of heat and a deficiency of re- 
action, which arc altogether inconsistent with safety. 
Under these restrictions the cold affusion may be 
used at any period of fever, but its effects will be 
more salutary in proportion as it is used more 
early. When employed in the advanced stages of 
fever, where the heat is reduced and the debility 
great, some cordial should be given immediately 
after it, and the best is warm wine. Dr. Currie, 
when speaking of th.e internal use of cold water, 
vol. i. p. S)‘?. et scq. directs that, “ 1. Cold water is 
not to be used as a diink in the cold stage of the 
paroxysm of fever, however urgent the thirst. 
Taken at such times, ic increases the chilliness and 
torpor of the surface and extremities, and produces 
a sense of coldness in the stomach, augments the 
oppression err the prxcordia, and renders the pulse 
more frequent and mere feeble. When the hot 
stage is fairly formed, and the surface is dry and 
burning, cold water may be diunkwith the utmost 
freedom. Frequent draughts of cold liquids at this 
period are highly giaicful j they generally dimmish 
the heat of the surface several degiees, and they 
lessen the frequency of the pulse. When they arc 
attended with these salutary effeeis, sensible }>crspi- 
ration and sleep commonly follow, 'rhroughout 
the hot stage of the paroxysm cold water may be 
safely drunk, and more freely in proportion as the 
heat is farther advanced above the natural standard. 
It may even be drunk in the beginning of the sweat- 
ing stage, though moic sparingly. Its cautious use 
at this time will promote the flow of the sensible 
perspiration, which, after it has commenced, seems 
often to be letarded by a fresh increase of animal 
heat. A draught of cold water taken under such 
circumstances will often reduce the heat to the 
standard at which perspiration flows more freely, 
and thus bring the fniroxysm to a speedier issue. 
3. But, after the sensible perspiration has become 
gcneraland, profuse, the use of cold drink is strict- 
ly td ^ forbidden. At this time I have perceived, 
in more than one instance, an inconsiderate draught 
of odd water produce a sudden chillinc.ss both on 
the iurfacc and at tlie stomach, with great sense 
debility, and much oppression and irregularity 
.lespiration. At such times, on applying the 
^jhhtinometer to the surface, the heat has been 
, wild suddenly and greatly reduced. The ^oper re- 
4y is* to epplv a bladder filled with water heated, 
^ fsjpi il^, to 1^0^ to the pitbf the stoinach, and to 
^ wnyidw iiMll and rejpeioed itiQiek pf landanuin. 
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Dr. Cullen divides ibis disease into two varie<« 
ties: ijfphfis mithr, or low nervous fever, beinjy 
that we have now described t and ttfphus gravimr^ 
jail, camp, or hospital fever; far more violent int 
its symptoms, rapiil in its progress, infsotious in 
its effluvium, and fatal in its tendency. It be- 
comes the medical practitioner, therefore, to be 
proportionably more bold and active, with which 
general observation, the same mode of treatment 
may fur the most part be pursued. The stimu- 
lant plan must be pushed to a much greater ex- 
tent, and Affusions of cold water are here of inure 
use than in the preceding variety, and of course 
ought to be employed with the most liberal ond 
unhesitating attention. 

Symptoms nf Synoehuss^Tlm, as we have already 
ob<5erved, is a fever eoinponudc d of those that eha-* 
racterise the first stage of syiiocha or inflamma- 
tory fever, with wliirh it commences, and of those 
which coiiKtitnte the middle and last stages of 
typhus or putrid fever, into which., it becomes 
converted j)y a sudden and oftentimes a very uii- 
oxpf'cted change. It is a common fever in the 
large manufacturing towns of this countr)'; and 
great enre is necessary on its first appearance, 
that it be not mistaken for, and consequently 
treated as on iuflammatory attack by vciiescetiuri, 
and a strict debilitating plan- This is the general 
caution on its coinmrnccitu iit, or while wc arc in 
doubt; in its farther advuUce, the ireutment must 
be adapted to the different symptoms it rxliibits, 
as moie nearly approaching to the nature of the 
synocha or typhus, and should be gmerned by 
the regulations already laid down for the treatment 
of tlicFe diseases. 

Under this genus Dr* Cullen has r.*inged hectic 
fevez; whilst he maketf of which he admits 

It to he only a symptom, under a genus of 
another order, which he denominotes Immorrliagiec* 
It cannot therefore he considered ns entitled to 
any notice in the present place, ni id we shall con- 
sequently transfer it to that to which it more pro- 
perly belongs. 

Order IT. 

Pblcgmatietr. Infemmalton^, — Topical inflamma- 
tions or phlegmatis arc a very numerous assem- 
blage of diseases; their chief characteristics are 
the gencrul symptoms of fever, and a topical in- 
flammation nttended with tlie lesion of some im- 
portant function ; in which iisually, upon blood- 
lettiiiir, the hluod is found upon coagulation to be 
covered with a buffy coat. This order compre- 
hends the following eightoen genera.— 1. Plilogosis, 
of which upon the Cullenian system there arc 
two species; P. phlegmon, ond P. erythema, or 
cutaneous erysipelas. Ophthalmia, inflamma- 
tion of the 'eyes. S. Phrenitis, inflammation of 
the brain. 4. Cynanchc, sore throat or quinsy* 
5. Pneumonia, Mnflammatioii of the lungs. 6. 
Carditis, of the heart. 7. Peritonitis, of the peri- 
tonzum. R. Gastritis, of the stomach. 9. En- 
teritis, of the intestinal canal. 10. Hepatitis, of 
the liver. 11. Splenitis, of the spleen. 12. Nc.* 
pbiitis, of the kidnies. 13. Cystitis, of the urin- 
ary blaflder. 14, Hysteritis, of the womb. 15* 
Rheunnntismus, rheumatism. 16. Odontalgia, in- 
flammatory tooth-och. 17. Podagrii, gout. IS. 
Asthropiiosis, inflammation of the hip. 

By lur the greater number of these are of the 
same nntural femily, and Tcquii« the same m^e 
of treatment; and several we have already notic^^ 
in the aiiicfe Dietetics. Whatever be the ofigau 
affected, with the very few exceptions we ihall 
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prctwaily point outf Uie inAammation must be at- 
ta<k^ with applicaiioiie both general aiul iopicatf 
un<l poa^eiful io proportion to the degree of inAam- 
ination : venesection, cathurtics of calomel, and 
laxative injections ma^ be safely recommended 
as a part ii the general practice; local bleeding 
by cupping, wherever it can be employed, and 
wbero it cannot, by leeches, should constitute an 
essential feature of the plan, and be repeated ac- 
cording to the urgency of the symptoms* In most 
of these diseases benefit may also be obtained by 
frigid lotions, as of common spring-water, ice- 
water, vinegar ; while the general symptomatic 
fever, if considerable, must be attacked by the 
process of cure already laid down in the treatment 
of fevers, and varied according to the phenomena 
that arise. Where the cause is obvious, as in 
many cases of ophthalmia, or infiammation of the 
intestines, wc sfiould bo indefatigable till it be re- 
moved, since without the accomplishment of this 
point every thing else must be of no avail. These 
are general hiuts ; yet several of the diseases ar- 
ranged under this order are connected artilicialiy 
alone, and not naturally, and require a distinct 
treatment. Wc shall briefly notice a few of them. 

Enythema. As in this affection, notwithstanding 
the iiiflaminatoiy appearance, there is fre<iuoutly 
a. considerable degree of debility, we must not 
push the antiphlogistic measures too far, particu- 
larly in debilitated habits, and in tho.se acivanecd 
ill life, fer fear of inducing gangrene, but rather 
trust to wine, bark, combined with snake-root or 
4‘ainplior, and the sulphuric acid, together with 
local applications. Should there, notwithstanding 
ull our efforts, be a tendency to gangrene, stimu- 
late in a still highev degree : on the other hand, 
should there be any coiisufeiwble danger.of excite- 
ment, whit'll, however, is rarely the cose, accom- 
panied with a hard, full, and strong pulse, blood- 
letting, repeated according to the violence of the 
symivloms and effects produced, will be necessary; 
at the same time it will be advisable to employ 
gentle cathartics: but the baik will usually be 
fuuntl the Diubt efficacious remedy iu every stage 
of this disease. 

Cynof/c/ic.— Qiiipsy. Of this genius the CuUcnian 
system makes five species. 1. C. toii.'iillaris. Com- 
mon inflammatory sure-thront. 2. C. maligna. 
Malignant sore-thrunt, eliiclly symptomatic of 
ecarlct and other fevers of a putrid tendency. 3. G. 
trai;healis. Croup; a disease most commonly of 
infancy. 4. C. pharyngea, a mere variety of C. 
tonsillaris, by its being extended to tlie pliarynx. 
5. C. parotUfaea. MumiHi: generally a slight in- 
ffammutory affection, and lasting only a few days, 
uf the parotid and maxillary glands: though some- 
time:; succeeded in men by symptomatic intu- 
mescence of tlio testes, and in women induration 
of the mammes, usually, however, yielding to re- 
pellent applications and gentle apenents. If the 
kead be affected by stupor or delirium from a si- 
milar sympathy, it siiould be bathed with warm 
water, and a few ounces of blond, according to the 
s^trength of the patient, should be taken from the 
arm. 

Oenernlly speaking, indeed, the common means 
employed in the removal of other local iitflamma- 
Ctous with the use of acid gargles is the plan to be 
adopted in cynanche. Yet the two following spe- 
cies r^airo to be noticed separately. 

C. Q^nssAsolir.— *This dibease very rarely attaokf 
infant# until after they have been weaned; it ge- 
nerally ooaiMnoe# with a sensation of uneasiuess, 
«r soowsHiatof an obtuse in about iiie upper 


part of the trachea, which is mcreaaed on fumMUgBir 
or a sense of oonstriction is perceived in theocl|^ 
bourliood of Uie larynx: upon inspecting the feiiF 
ces, little or no tumor is generally observed; ■e m e* 
times, however, there is some trifling degiee df 
redness ; a hoarseness and particular ringing «briff 
sound of the voice accompanies both speaking auA 
coughing ; the noise appears to proceed as from m 
brazen lube, and has been, not inaptly, cornpaiwd 
to the crowing of a cock; there is dyspnoea, at- 
tended with a wheezing sound in the act of inspi- 
ration; the cough which attends the disease tt 
commonly dry and short; if .any thing is expecto- 
rated, itis puriform, and mixed with saiall portions 
of a whitish nu mbrane, similar to what is found m 
the trachea upon dissection, which is, by that illus- 
trious auatoittist and physician. Dr. Baillie, sup- 
posed to be formed by some peculiar action of the 
blood-vessels of the inner suriat'e uf the larynx and 
the trachea, w'hich is superndded to inflammatjon; 
the face is somewhat livid, or is flushed. With 
these symptoms, there is some degree of frequency 
and hardness of the pulse, great thirst, rcstlessiiesi^ 
and nil unpleasant sense of heat; the deglutition 
is but little or not at all affected ; the urine, at the 
commencement of the disease, is generally higli- 
coloured, sometimes, howevei, it is limpid, but in 
the advanced stage, it is turbid; tliere is seldom 
any delirium ; sometimes, however, the patieiA 
seems stupid and mutters to himself; and often, in 
the perfect use of his senses, he is soized with great 
difficulty of brcntliing. and a seti.sc of strangling 
about the fauces, and is suddenly carried off. This 
disease chiefly appcaia in the winter and spring; 
it generally attacks the most robust and ruddy chil- 
dren, and frequently comes on with the ordinary 
symptoms of catarrh. 

The remotest causes are cold, combined with a 
moist state of the atmosphere ; infancy ; exposure 
to air passing over large bodies of water, and ma- 
ny ot the causes producing the phlegma^ix, and 
the other species of cynanche : this disease is said 
to be most frequently met with in marshy situa- 
tions, and near the coast. The proximate cause ap- 
pears to comUc in an inflammation of the inner coat 
of the trachea and the larynx, together with an al- 
tered and peculiar action in the blood-vessels of the 
parts ; and the adventitious membrane is the con- 
sequence. 

TVra/src'ff/ — 'We must attempt the cure of this 
disease by the remedies which are recommended for 
the removal of inflammation; blood-letting, both ge- 
neral and topical, must he immediately bad recourse 
to, and it must be re;icated according to the strength 
of the patient, violence of the symptoms, state of the 
pulse, and the efiects produced from it: repeated 
emetics should be administered, and mild cathartic# 
or laxative clysters should be at the same time em- 
ployed; blisters should be applied to the external 
kiuces, or stimulating liniments, as the liniment of 
ammonia with oil of amber and tincture of canthari- 
dis should be made use of; the warm bath should 
he ordered, and the vapour of warm matg^f'WUh or 
without a portion of vinegar should frciqueiitly 
fcceived into the fauces; in eveiWiatage of the dis- 
ease, the antiphologistic regiment peculiary neces* 
aary,and thepatient should lie W‘lth his head raised 
high in bed : small repeated dona of the calomel 
have been administered with the hat effects, at the 
commcncemeiitand diroughout the whole course 
of the diseaiif es tw6 or three gmln# two or three 
times in the course of This disease some- 

time attacks adults, hi twhioh cate the most pow- 
.Cifel icmedici 90tm together with 
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«ti« employment of emeticii» must be immediately 
had leeoarse to, and persevered in with assiduity. 
There appear to be two varieties of this complaint ; 
the one just now described^ which may be termed 
the inflammatory, and the spasmodic ; which, from 
their different requisite mode of treatment, it will 
be necessary to discriminate. The inflammatory 
cynanche commonly attack.*: the patient in a gra- 
dual manner, and is generally preceded for a few 
daya by slight symptoms of pyrexy i it never, when 
completely formed, intermits so as ta lose its dis- 
tinguishing mark, particularly in cougliing ; the 
heat, frequency of the pulse, and other symptoms of 
pyrexy are in a much greater degree in this than 
in the spasmodic species. The spasmodic cynanche 
always attacks the patient in a sudden manner, 
and usually in the night-time ; it often intermits, 
and in the intervals both the respiration and cough, 
if any exists, are fiee from the characteristic soutid 
ol the above di<:ea!ae ; it must of course be treated 
with antispasmivlics, as the musk, camphor^ asa- 
foctida, the warm hath, and similar remedies. 

C. ASaUgna, Malignant or putrid sore throat. 
This disease, whether primary or symptomatic, is 
marked by frequent cold shiverings, alternating 
with fits of heat, giddiness, lassitude, anxiety, de- 
pression of spirits, nausea, and vomiting: these 
symptoms seldom continue long before the patient 
complains of a sense of stiffness in the neck, some 
uneasiness in the internal fauces, and hoarseness; 
the internal fauccs,whcn viewed, appearof a dark red 
colour, are but little or not at all swollen, and de- 
glutition is seldom attended with difflculty or pain. 
In a short time, a number of white, ush-coltmred, 
or brown spots make their appcaiance upon the 
inflamed parts; these spread, run together, and 
cover the greatest part of the fauces with thick 
alough.s, which, upon falling off, discover deep ul- 
cerations : as the disease advances, thc.se .symjnoms 
arc generally attended with a coiyza, which pours 
out a thill, acrid, and fetid matter, whicli excori- 
ates the nostrils, lips, and sometimes every part it 
touches : in intaius diarrha'U is a more freiiucnt 
occurrence than in adults, and the thin acrid mat- 
ter evacuated excoriates the anu.s and neighbour- 
ing parts. The fc\cr increases with the other 
symptoms; the skin is diy, parched, and accom- 
panied with a biting heat ; the eyes become red, 
heavy, and waieiy ; the countenance is either full 
and blasted, or pale, shrunk, and dejected, and the 
patient frequently complains of an uimsal sense of 
oppression and debility ; the pulse is small, frequent, 
and irregular; the respiration i.s more or less hur- 
ried, and ns the disease advances the breath beconie.s 
very fetid, and is often disagreeable to the patient 
himself ; and there is generally a considerable dis- 
charge of a sanious-hke matter from the fauces; 

, the voice is frequently very much altered, and 
when the inflammation has attacked the organs of 
respiration, it assumes a wheezing or ringing sound, 
the respiration becomes diflicult, and the patient is 
leased with a troublesome cough ; the fever suffcis 
an evident exacerbation in the evening, during 
Vth'ich, some rattling is perceived in the breathing, 
and there is generally a remission in the morning ; 
great debility, prostration of strength, and restless- 
ness , accompanied with frequent siiihing, as in the 
typhus gravior, supervene, and if neither delirium 
iior coma appeared at an early period, they general- 
ly come on in the progress of the complaint. On 
the second or third, rarely later tha^ the fourth 
day, an erruption apiiears upon the skin, which, 
for;the most part, in the first instance, shews itself 
upon the neck and breast ; it comes out in blotches 


of a dark purple or raspberry hue, and gradualtjf 
spreads over the trunk and extremities; the scarlet 
redness ia. often considerable on the hands and ex- 
tremities of the fingers, which feet srttfi' and swell- 
ed ; the stains, when nearly inspected, appear to 
be composed of small prominences, which may 
sometimes^ although rarely, be distinguished by 
the eye, more frequently by the tonch only; the 
erruption is as regular in its appearance as it is in 
its steadiness and continuance; it generally, how- 
ever, disappears about the fourth day, and a de- 
squamation of the cuticle takes place ; but neither 
on its first appearance, nor on its desquamation, - 
does it always produce a remission of the fever or 
of the other symptoms, except the vomiting, which 
generally abates on its first appearance. As the dis- 
ease advances, the ulcers on the fauces become of 
a livid or black colour, the pulse becomes more de- 
pressed, and the symptoms attending the latter 
stages of the typhus gravror come on, and the pa- 
tient is gcneially cut off cither by a diarrhoea, or 
by a profuse luumorrbage from the intestinal canal, 
nose, mouth, or cars, often on the third day, some- 
times later, but tor the mo.st part before the seventh. 
The complaint sometimes sjireads into the trachea; 
(he parotid and the other lymphatic glands also in 
the vicinity of the fauces, in consequence of the 
absorption uf the putrescent matter, arc sometimes 
so much sw'ollcn as to endanger or induce sul- 
fucation. 

Causes ^ — This disease is produced by a specific 
contagion, and tho.se will be more luible to be at- 
tacked by It who are of a sickly liiibit of btidy, 
and who have been exposed to the remote cau‘.cs 
uf the typhus gravior : it has been frequently ob- 
served ot this, as of most other epidemic^, that it 
is mo.st fatal on its first .appcarence, gradually be- 
coming milder, till towards the end, when it is at- 
tended with s'caicel}' any danger ; at the same rime, 
other complaints seldom prevail much while it 
rages, or if they do, are generally catenated with 
its symptoms. 

Ireatment. — In the management of this often fa- 
tal and insidious disease, we must keep its tendiMi- 
cy to depression of strength and gangrene coiistanr- 
ly in view, and at the ^ame time attend to certain 
troublesome symptoms, which frequently accom- 
pany this disease. Kmciics, at the commence- 
ment of the disease, must on no account be dispeii'*- 
cd with ; but as in this spccits of cynanch.c theie 
is 50 great a tendency to diarrha'a, they should in 
geneial consist of the ipecacuanha only ; sometimes, 
however, a small portion of Dr, James’s powder 
may be added with advantage. The intestinal ca- 
nal must be evacuated by the most gentle laxatives, 
for which purpose, the mercurial cathartics are 
particularly recommended ; in the more advanced 
Mages of the disease they will be improper, as 
there is generally a spontaneous diarrhoea : the re- 
gular expulsion of the feces should be solicited by 
clysters only ; but towards the termination, when 
the bowxls arc loaded with putrid sordcs, accumu- 
lated in them during the disease, which protracts 
the fever and impairs the appetite, gentle cathar- 
tics will be serviceable: even in this ca‘e wc mu*:t 
not venture to employ them, unless the fauces 
have a healthy appearance, and there is a consider- 
able abutement of (he febrile .symptoms. Small 
repeated blisters should Ire applied to (he external 
fauces ; rubefacients, however, may In general be 
employed with equal advantage and more safety; 
the fauces must be preserved from the effects of 
the acrid matter, discharged from the hIcciSs by 
the diligent use of antiseptic or ratter ftioutlating' 
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gargjeii as the deooctioii'of hark with muriatic or 
•ulphuric acid# or the bark In port wine, a smalt 
quantity of which should bd^ frequently employed 
or injected into the hnfces by meant of a syrin^ ; 
a small quantity of a gargle, composed of alum, 
in the proportion of an ounce to a pint of water, 
is recommended to be frequently Ipjected into the 
fauces, which is said to remove the fetor from the 
ulcers; but the most powerful gamle is prepared 
by mixing a teatpoonful or two of the capsicum 
annuum or Guinea pepper and a teaspoonful of 
sea-salt with three ounces of distilled vinegar, 
and the same quantity of boiling water, a small 
quantity of which is advised to be taken into the 
fauces every two hours, so as to produce and keep 
up a moderate degree of excitement on the tonsils, 
uvula, and hiuces. Wine, opium, bark, mineral 
acids, and the other remedies recommended in the 
treatment of the typhus gravior, must be employed 
with assiduity. As children can rarely be prevail- 
ed upon to take the necessary medicines in suffi- 
cient quantities, the bark and cordials should be 
exhibited by clysters. Diarrhoea is to be checked 
by opiates and astringents, excepting it arise, as a 
salutary crisis, towards the close of the disease ; in 
which case rhubarb in gentle doses is the very best 
moderating remedy. 

Rheumatumus, Rheumatism.-Of this disease there 
are two species, the Acute and the Chronic. The 
former generally commences with the usual symp- 
toms of fever, preceded or succeeded by acute and 
pungent pains in the joints; the pain is not, how- 
ever, confined to the joints, but it frequently shoots 
along the muscles from one joint to another ; the 
parts most commonly affected arc, the hips, knees, 
shoulders, and elbows, more rarely the ankles and 
wrists ; the pain is much increased upon the slight- 
est motion, or even by the heat of the bed ; there 
is some degree of swelling and rednass in the 
parts most affected, which are painful to the touch ; 
the Ipulse is frequent and full : and the patient is 
generally costive ; the urine at the commencement 
of the disease is high coloured, and generally with- 
out sediment; but, on the remission of the symp- 
toms, it deposits a lateritious one, and there is a ten- 
dency to sweating in this course of the disease, which 
rarely brings relief: an exacerbation of the febrile 
symptoms takes place every evening, and a remission 
towards morning, and the pains are most severe and 
most apt to shift their place in the night-time. Dr. 
Darwin suspects chat rheumatism is nocapriroary dis- 
ease, but the consequence of the translation of morbid 
action from one part of the system to another, which 
idea, he observes, is countenanced by the frequent 
change of place in rheumatic inflammation, and 
from iu attacking two similar parts at the same 
time, as both ankles, and both wrists, and these 
Attacks being in succession to each other ; and he 


draiKynis ; certain seasons of tbeycartiifpi^jl^ ' 
autumn. The proximate cause It ; 

anindammation of the membranes, anoteiidllBOBi 
aponeuroses of the muscles. 

The cure of this species of the disease ndfl be 
efiected by removing the morbid excitements fay# 
strict adherence to the antiphlogistic leginteni by 
blood-letting, which must be repeated in propor^ 
don to the degree of strength and hardness of the 
pulse, and violence of the symptoms ; we must not 
however push Mnersl evacuations too far, as they 
not only, retard the recovery of the patient, but 
frequently Induce an obstinate chronic state of the 
disease ; tqpical evacuations, by means of leeches 
Of cuppHif , may after general blood-letting be ad- 
vantageously employed, when the pain becomes 
fixed in the joints, attended with some degiee of 
redness and swelling ; gentle saline or mercurial ca- 
thartics, or laxative clysters, should be frequently 
administered ; a gentle diaphoresis should be ex- 
cited by means of the neutral salts, or of saline 
draughts combined with nauseating doses of ttr- 
tarised antimony and the sulphuric or nitrous spirk 
of tether, or camphor may be employed in combi- 
nation with Volatile salt of hartshorn ; cooling mu- 
cilaginous diluents are to be taken freely ; the diet 
should consist of food of little stimulus, and the 
cure will be further promoted by the warm bath : 
w^en the excitement has been subdued, bark com- 
bined with chalybeates, and the myrrh or opiates 
combined with ipecacuanha, may be administered 
with great advantage ; rubefacients are of service, 
and blistering should be employed when the ex- 
citement b considerably reduced, and the pain is 
much confined to one part Bark has of lace been 
recommended to be administered in every stage 
of the disease, and there is no doubt that it may 
be employed, not only with great propriety, but 
with safety, if the pain be attended with distinct 
remissions, and assumes more or less the form of an 
intermittent; when the excitement, however, is 
considerable, it will be advisable to premise some 
general evacuations. 

The remoteravrr/ of chronic rbeumatbm are, pre- 
ceding acute rheumatism, cold applied partially to 
the body when heated, and most of the causes pro- 
ducing the other species. The proximate cause is 
supposed to be atony of the blood-vessels and mus- 
cular fibres of the part affected, together with some 
degree of rigidity and contraction in those fibres : 
and the removal of this complaint must be attempt- 
ed by restoring the activity and vigour of the part 
affected, and also that of the system in general ; 
by the usual remedies for thb purpose; and espe* 
cially by the use of guaiacum and other warm re- 
sins, muftard-seed, and horse-radinh ; with a local 
application of volatile liniments and the flesh- 
brush. The warm-bath, or Buxton waters, mi^ 


inflammation so very rarely terminating in suppu- Geui^Of this disease there are four species or 
ration, as the original cause is not in the inflamed varieties, the Regular, Atonic, Misj^aoed, and Re 
part; but, instead of suppuration, a quantity of trocedent: it is not necessary, however^.^ dilate 
mucus* or coagulable lymph, is formed on the in- upon each separately. 

flamed membrane, which is either rc-ab&orbed, or This disease sometimes matokkiiiflack without 
lies on it, producing pains on motion long after any previous warning ; in gBiien^;hbwever,^ the in- > 
the termination of the inflammation. flamm'ation of the joint b for ibme days preceded 

The remote eumee of thb disease are, frequent by great languor and "duliieaa both of body and 
vicbtltndea of the weathgr; cold suddenly applied inind,dogincs8,giddtneaa, waltefalneaa,or u n r A ea h -t' 
to the body when under perspiration ; the long ooci- sleep, wandering palne^adeilciettcy of mobtuie f 
linucd application of cold, particularly when coip- In the feet, and thm b aometimes a oaldtMbs,:s 
bined With' mpbture, as when damp or wet elodies numbness, and sense uf; prickling in the feet and ^ 
am amlW to flfo body or extremities for any eon- legs^ these symptoms' are often, in a graater Wr ' 
time $ pletbora; .cold caugfat le|s degree, acoompanbd with foeqnentcfpmps of 
wben 'tbe b under the inflaenM of thfa by- the muscles of the legs and toeS|. an uniyeiial tor-^ 
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Mscence of the veins^ occasional chills, acidity and 
fttulence in the stomacht and an increased or im- 
paired appetite; the appetite is, however, frequently 
moipkemthan usual on iheday preceding the attack 
of the fit : on going to bed, the patient enjoys his 
usual natural ueep, until about two or three 
o’clock in the mortiing, when he is awakened by 
a very acute pain, most commonly in the first joint 
of the great toe ; sometimes, however, it attacks 
other parts of the foot; the pain resembles that of 
a dislocated bone, and is attended with the sensa- 
tion as if all but cold water was poured upon the 
part; there is, at the same time, more or less of a 
cold shivering, which abates as the pain IncreaMS 
in violence, and is succeeded by a hot fit ; the pain, 
from the commencement, gradually becomes more 
violent ; it is sometimes so acute, as to be compared 
to a dog gnawing the part, and that and the fever 
continue in the same state, accompanied with great 
restlessness, till next midnight, when they gradually 
remit, and after a centinuance of twenty-four hours, 
from the commencement of the paroxysm, they 
commonly cease entirely; the patient falls asleep, 
during which a gentle perspiration generally comes 
on, and on waking, he finds the part affected some- 
what red and swelled : for some days, the pain and 
fever return in the evening, but with a less degree 
of violence, and a remission takes place towards 
morning ; and after these symptoms have conti- 
nued for about ten or fourteen days, gradually be- 
cx)ming less severe, they generally cease altogether : 
costiveness, an impaired appetite, chilliness of the 
body towards evening, are also to be reckoned 
among the symptoms of this disease. 

The indications of cure are, in the paroxysms, 
to moderate their violence and shorten their dura- 
tion as much as can be done with safety ; and in the 
intervals, to prevent the return of the paroxyms, or 
to render them less frequent and more moderate. 
The violence of the paroxysm will be moderated 
by blood-letting, which must be repeated according 
to the state of the pulse and degree of excitement, 
where the constitution is not worn down by repeated 
attacks ; leeches should be applied to the inflamed 
parts, and gentle cathartics should be administered, 
these parts should also be exposed to cool or cold 
air, and diluting liquids should be taken freely: 
the application of cold water is at present a doubt- 
ful practice: the antiphlogistic regimen must be 
strictly adhered to ; abstinence from wine, spirits, 
fermented liquors, and stimulating food, should 
be carefully enjoined, unless the system is very 
much debilitated, in which case, a more nourish- 
ing diet, and a small quantity of wine or of di- 
luted spirits, may be allowed; after the excite- 
ment has been subdued by proper evacuations, 
blisters may be employed with advantage; they 
are recommended by that enlightened physician. 
Dr. Rush, to be applied to the legs and wrists; 
burning with moxa may be advised, or a cabbage- 
leaf applied to the part affected will often afford 
coDttderable relief ; boodets made of oiled silk are 
an usefol application to gouty joints ; when the 


the paroxysm has ceased, they will He removed hf 
the diligent use of the fiesh-brash, gentle cxercke 
of the parts, and the Buxton or Bath waters taken 
at the fountain head and where the gout has left 
a number of dyspeptic symptoms, the fatter may bfi 
drank with coiisiderable advantage; purgingimme- 
diately after a paroxysm will be very apt to induce 
a relapse. In the intervals we must endeavour to 
prevent a return of the parosyams, or .to render 
them less violent, r. by temperance, which should 
be regulated according to the age, habits of life, 
and constitution of the patient: it is very probable, 
that a diet consisting of milk, vegetables, and water, 
vould prevent the recurrence of the disease ; but 
in general, fish, eggs, the white meats, and weak 
broths, may be taken in small quantities once a day, 
and a little salted meat may be eaten occasionally, 
and weak wine and water, or small beer,inay be taken 
at meals. As there is a disposition in the gout to re- 
turn in the spring and autumn, a greater degree of 
abstinence in eating and drinking will be necessary 
at those seasons than at any other period ; and if any 
of the premonitory symptoms are then present, and 
the vigour of the system remains unimpaired, the 
disease may be often prevented from occurring, by 
the loss of a few ounces of blood, or, perhaps, by 
an emetic or a gentle cathartic, and afterwaids bath- 
ing the feet in warm water ; a full dose of the tine- 
tura opii might probably be of service. In the 
decline of life, or when the constitution is much 
debilitated, this abstemious mode of living must be. 
commenced with caution, as it might be the means 
of inducing more violent and dangerous fits of the 
gout* S. By moderate labour and gentle exercise, 
asriding on horse-back, but more particularly walk- 
ing. 3. By avoiding cold, especially when it is 
combined with moisture; the feet should be kept 
constantly warm and dry, by means of socks and 
cork-solcd shoes, and the patient should wear fian- 
iiel next to the skin. 4. By the prevention of cos- 
tiveness, by means of gentle laxatives, as aloctics, 
combing W'iih soap and rhubarb, or oil of castor. 

5. By tonics, as the bark, quassia, and chalybcalcs. 

6. By the exhibition of allulies in various forms, 
as the fixed alkali, both mlid and caustic, lime wa- 
ter, soap, and the absorbent earths ; and lastly, by 
studiously avoiding the exciting causes. In the 
retrocedent species, strong stimulants both external 
and internal .should be instantly employed with 
an unhesitating hand; and in the atonic species the 
diet should be peculiarly generous, and eompound- 
ed of spices and other aromatics. 

Ordxr III. 

EKuntbemata. Eruptive fevers. — ^These consist 
of the following genera. 1. Erysipelas, or St. 
Anthony's fire. 2. Pestls; plat^e. 3. Variola; 
smallpox. 4. Varicella; chreken-pox. 5. Ru- 
beola ; measles. 0. Miliaria; miliary fever. 7. « 
Scarlatina; scarlet fever. 8. Urticaria; nettle- 
lash. 9. Pemphigus ; bladdery fever. 10. Aph- 
ths ; thrush. The vrhole of this order is defined ’ 
by Cullen to consist of diseases affecting persons 






given with advantage, when the pain finly letumt 
during Uie night,and prevents sleep : v^Mbti the con- 
•dtudlii^^bmeii down by repeated attadffk of the 
II iiBlioiii must be employed wiflv cau- 
tton, iharit will. In general, be more advisable^kfid 
■alb to allow some animal food, and wine or diluted 
apicita; the parts affected should, at the same time, 
be wiappedinfiannel, ficccy hosiery, or new combed 
vrod,andagentlediaphoresisihonldbeexcited;when 
a iwtiUtqg and stifibess icmaia in the joists alter 


and succeeded by phlogoses generally small in siae, 
considerable in number, and dispersed over the 
skin. The definition, however, will not hold eood 
in several of its clauses, and especially in its fint : 
for perhaps there is not a single disease In the list 
bat what hu occasionally recuned, and many of ■ 
them repeatedly. It is to be remarlud through the 
whole of these, that whatever danger may accom- 
pany them depends rather upon the degree of fever, 
and the nature of the fdm that introduces themj 
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^than upon the extent or nature of the eruptioni 
themielvei : and hence, with Yery few exceptiona, 
the genera, plan laid down for the treatment of the 
diffierent genera in the order Febres is the plan 
which ought to he followed in the order befote us. 
Thus the fever accompanying plague is evidently 
typhus, which, in efibct, when accompanied by 
eruptions of any kind, is evidently a typhoid eruptive 
fever, and requires the same treatment as typhus. 
Chicken-pox and nettle-rash have a near approach 
to synocha, and so far possess the same indications; 
but they are generally slight diseases, and of not 
more than three days duration. The rest, for 
the most part, are of a mixt breed, and have hence 
a closer resemblance to synochus : they commence 
with inflammatory affections, but have soon a 
strong tendency to run into the putrid type. We 
shall select an example or two from the diseases of 
this order either most important or most frequent. 

F’ariotm. SmalUpox. — This is of two varieties, the 
distinct and the confluent. The genera] nature, 
symptoms, and treatment of the former, are so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to repeat them. In the 
confluent kind, our chief attention must be directed 
to support the strength of the system, and to ob- 
viate the tendency to great depression of strength 
and putrefaction of the fluids, which will be efibeted 
by the exhibition of cordials, wine, bark, mineral 
acids, and nourishing diet, and by all the means re- 
commended in the treatment of typhus, except the 
application of cold water after the appearance of the 
eruption ; the bowels should be kept regular by the 
mildest cathartics, er by laxative clysters ; some au- 
thors, however, recommend a more liberal use of 
them, unless a diarrhoea has supervened, even when 
the disease assumes the type of t)’phus ; when the 
disease is attended with violent symptoms, blisters 
should be applied in succession, on d iffefent parts of 
the body, without regard to the parts being covered 
with pustules ; if there be obstinate vomiting, the sa- 
linc^draughts should be given in a state of eflerves- 
cence; or camphor, combined with opium, may be 
employed with ad vantage, the extract of cascarilla ad- 
ministered in some aromatic liquid: is often of use in 
allaying the vomiting; and if we do not succeed by 
chose means, it will be proper to apply a blister to 
the region of the stomach : should the epileptic 
fits continue violent, it will be necessary to admi- 
nister opiates, both by the mouth and hy clysters, 
which act not only by their antispasmodic power, 
but also by perspiration, and mustard cataplasms 
should be applied to the feet; at the same time 
gentle cathartics will be necessary, as the recurrence 
of the fits frequently proceeds from the irritation of 
retained feces, especially in children : when a retro- 
cession of the eruption hap)iens, wine, opium, 
volatile alkali, musk, and camphor, with the warm 
bath, are the remedies most generally employed ; 
blisters and mustard cataplasms should also be ap- 
plied to the lower extremities ; if the swelling of 
the face subsides suddenly, and is not succeeded 
by the swelling of the hands, blisters are recom- 
mraded to be applied to the wrists and fore arms ; 
anbiating great part of the body with nfercurial 
ointment, or applying a large mercurial' plaster to 
the scrobiculus cordis under the same circumstan- 
ces, it often attended with good effects ; if the ^a- 
Uvation suddenly cease without any sweiru^ of the 
naads, blisters should be applied to the wrists, aad 
small doses of the ipecacuanha should be adminls- 
tered : should there be a suppiession of urinci the 
paiieot should be exposed to a current of cool air ; 
if this does notsucceed, and he is not in a very debU 
litatsd state, and the b^t of the body Is steadily above 
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the natural degree, it will be proper to' ds& cM 
water upon the legs, and perhaps to exianil .the 
affusion over the whole surface. 

Bjtbfta. Measles. — ^This disease will be dlsrin** 
guished from the other exanthemata, by the dry 
hard cough, hoarseness, sneezing, watering of tito 
eyes, coryza, dyspnoea, and great drowsiness, or co- 
ma. From catarrh, the greater violence of the febrile 
symptoms, the greater affection of the eyes, and 
many of the symptoms, accompanying the eruptive 
fever of measles, particularly the coma, will afford 
a ready diagnosis between the two diseases. 

The roMditi indicated in th^ cure of this dis- 
ease are such as will obviate or remove the morbid 
excitement; blood-letting will therefore be requi- 
site in proportion to the violence of the fever, 
cough, and dyspnoea, if the nature of the prevail- 
ing epidemic does not contra-indicate ; but, as the 
danger at the coronienceroent of the complaint is 
for the most part inconsiderable, that powerful 
remedy may, unless the excitement is very great, 
and threatens immediate danger or much subsfs- 
quent debility, generally be reserved till after the 
period of desquamation, which is often succeeded 
by a mure dangerous train of symptoms than any 
that have preceded ; gentle cathartics are indis- 
pensably requisite in all cases, such as phosphat of 
soda, Epsom salts, infusion of senna, &c.; analogy 
is, however, greatly in favour of calomel; tepid 
mucilaginous diluents should be fieely allowed ; it 
will be advisable to'excite a gentle diaphoresis by 
means of the saline draughts, with small doses of 
the tariris antiinonii ; the cough will be alleviated, 
and expectoration promoted by a solution of sper- 
maceti, gum arahic, or of the pul vis tragacaiitha 
compositiis, or the decoctiim lu>rdei compositum 
may be employed in considerable quantitir-s; in- 
haling the vapour of hot water, the application of 
oil round the chest, and the pediluvium, or warm 
bath, will be found useful auxiliaries: should the 
cough and dyspiiosa prove urgent, attended with 
pyrexia, or should they lemain after the desqua- 
mation, blood-letting, either general or local, 
should be employed : we must, however, be cau- 
tious in reducing the strength of the patient; 
small blisters should be applied in succession about 
the thorax ; the apartment in which the patient 
continues should be kept cool, he roust not be ex- 
posed to cold air so freely as in the small-pox, as 
much disorder may be produced in the system, if, 
from such exposure, retrorcssioa of the eruption 
should take place; the degree of temperature 
should, therefore, in a great measuiY be I'egulaled 
by the patient's feelinfis: when the excitement is 
subdued by evacuations, and the cough remains 
the only ti'oublesome symptom, opiates may then 
be given with great advantage, and at this period 
of the disease a change of air will be of the most 
essential service. As a morbid tendency remains 
for some time after this complaint, it^sriU be not 
only advisable, but indispensably ond^Hl^y, to 
administer gentle cathartics at prQ|^'^j||iervals. 
If symptoms of pneumonia should fdjpilrepe after 
the desquamation, blood-letting, 1ldi^f|pSpem| #iid 
local, if the strength of the patteat yriM admit of vt» 
blisters, and the other remedies, itllicli are men* 
tinned when treating of that inflammation, most 
be diligently employed ; when a diarriicsa remaiaa 
troublesome after tbe daiquamation has taken 
place, it must not be checked too hastily by tbe 
employment of astringents and opiates, on, account 
of the tendency to inflammatory CO^iptainla which 
remains after the mcaslef; the 'cascariw, or co- 
lomba may, however, be employed in small doses. 
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before we have remne to more powerful vtrin* 
gentt; blood-^lettkig fenemlly remove both 
tbat^Berrhoea eiid cOjAgfe { H will, therefore, be ad* 
visAle to eifdeavoiir to check the diarHioea by 
that eracuatioA, rather than employ astringents 
in the first Ihitsnehi The putrid measles appear- 
ed in London hi 167a, 1763, and X76S ; and have 
appeared occasionally since; in this variety all 
the symptoms arc more violent, areompanied with 
greater depression of strength : the remedies must 
be of the suine hind, but more actively and instan- 
taneously employed. 

Sleiar/(7^irtf.-*-Thg general nature and treatment 
of Hits disease will be found in Typhus undCynancke 
Maiiffna, 

ErysipeHast St. Anthony’s fire. — This disease 
will be readily distinguished from the scarlatina 
cynanchica by the absence of the pain, redness, 
tumour, and sloughs, in the fances and tonsils, 

' and by the other concomitant symptoms. The 
danger will be in proportion to the violence of the 
symptoms denoting a tendency to an affection of 
the brain; the parts which were red becoming 
auddf*nly pale, and a considerable degree of coma 
or delirium, particularly at the commencement of 
the disease, with an increase rather than diminu- 
tion of it, after the appenratice of the eruption, are 
symptoms of the utmost danger. When the dis- 
ease teiminates in a favourable manner, there is 
sometimes a gentle diaphoresis ; more frequently, 
however, the disease goes off without any evident 
crisis. 

In the removal of this disease, if there is a con- 
siderable degree of excitement, attended with 
much coma or delirium, and a strong, full, and 
hard pulse, bloodletting will be necessary, and it 
should berefieated accoiding to the urgency of the 
symptoms, strength of the patient, and state of the 
pulse ; an emetic should be given at the commence- 
ment of the fever, unless the head is affected, in 
which case it is at least a doubtful remedy; cool- 
ing purgatives are particularly useful ; mild dia- 
phoretics, assisted by the plentiful use of mucila- 
ginous acidulated diluents, will be proper; the an- 
tiphlogistic regimen must be strictly adhered to, 
and the patient should be placed in as erect a 
posture as he can hear without inconvenience ; if 
the delirium, but more particularly the coma, is 
urgent, blisters should be applied to the shaved 
head, or between the shoulders, cupping should be 
advised, and mustard cataplasms should be put 
upon the soles of the feet. The erysipelatous 
eruption sometimes shews itself in typhus, and in- 
creases the fever, in which case, we must have im- 
mhdiato recourse to bark, wine, cordials, the sul- 
phuric acid, and the other remedies for that dis- 
ease. Where the eruption returns periodically, 
issues and a low diet will frequently prevent it. 

Oader IV. 

Wmorrhofp^. Sanguineous fluxes. — ^These are 
thus ordiaiilly defined; pyrexy, with a flow of 
blood without external violence; the blood upon 
wenmiectlon exhibiting the same appearance as in 
phlegmasia. The genera ores x. Epistaxis; bleed- 
ing fieui the nose. a. Hemoptysis ; spitting of 
Meed* 3*^ Hsemorrbois; piles. 4. Menorrhagia g 
Hnfoofderate menstruation. This, for the most 
piit, uihI when the profusions are not merely 
aytllploiiliftic or critical, area natural class of dis- 
«aaei; and, excepting in one or two instances, are 
to be mttaeked by a general plan of a similar kind 
and tendeBcyi They are preceded for a longer or 
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shorter time by a sense of fulness and tension la 
the parts whence the blood is about to issue g if 
these parts be visible there is.redness, tumour, a 
sense of beat or itching, and of pain and weight 1 
internally in the neighbourhood, there is a similar 
sense, weight, fulness, tension, heat, and pain ; and 
when the<a symptoms have subsisted for some 
time, a cold fit comes on, attended tvith weariness 
of the limbs, pains of the back and head, custive- 
ness, and other febrile symptoms, succeeded by a 
hot fit, in the course of which the blood most 
commonly flows in a greater or less quantity, and 
after an uncertain time it ceases spontaneously; 
during the hot stage, the-pulse is frequent and full, 
and in many cases hard, but as the blotjd flows, 
the pulse becomes softer and less frequent, and 
the blood, when drawn from a vein, appears as in 
the cases of the phlegmasiee. After an hsemurrhage 
has once occurred, it frequently observes periodi- 
cal rclurns. 

The remote causes are, a plethoric and sanguine 
temperament; the suppression or dirainutioii of 
accustomed evacuations ; changiMible weather, as 
spring and autumn ; considerable and sudden di- 
minution ill the weight of the atmosphere; ex- 
ternal heat; violent exercise of particular parts of 
the body ; whatever increases the force of the 
circulation, as violent exercise, violent efforts, 
anger, and* other violent active passions ; postures 
of the body increasing determinations to, or liga- 
tures occasioning accumulations in, particular 
parts of the body ; a determination to certain ves- 
sels rendered habitual from the frequent repetition 
of haemorrhage ; mal-i^gformation of particular 
parts, and lastly cold ext^ally applied, as chang- 
ing the distribution of the blood, and determining 
it in greater quantities into the internal parts, or, 
perhaps, by its exciting some degree of synocha. 
The proximate cause is supposed to be congestion 
in particular parts of the sanguiferous system, oc- 
casioning distention of these vesseN, and violent 
re-action, the consequence of which is a ruptdre 
of them. 

TVee/ment.— When an hemorrhage has taken 
place, and threatens to go to excess, we must en- 
deavour to moderate or check the flow of blood, 
and prevent its return : the first indication will 
be answered by a strict adherence to the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen, therefore the removal of every cause 
of irritation always neceEs(|fy, the patient must 
be kept quiet and still, heat must be particularly 
guarded against, he should be freely exposed to 
the cold air, and should be allowed cold or iced 
water, or iced lemonade to drink ; every exertion 
of mind or body is to be avoided ; a vegetable diet 
will be most proper, unless the strength of the 
patient is grcAtly exhausted, in which case, mild 
broths, and the mildest kind of animal food, may 
be allowed ; gentle cathartics or laxative clysters 
will be necessary to prevent any accumulation .of 
the fasces, Mnd Mood-letting will be requisite, if 
there is a considerable degree of excitement ; dry- 
cupping is frequently useful, and blisters may be 
employed with advantoge : vomiting is a pow^ul 
remedy in diminishing the action of the heart and 
arteries ; the digitalis, however, in our opinion. Is 
a much more preferable remedy; refrigerants 
should be ordered, as the sulphuric aeid»‘ nitre, 
cream of tartar, and the vegetable acids, the fits! 
of which is, however, the most eftcaclous medi- 
cine. Internal and external astringents tons! alio 
be employed ; of the former 'dai^f vitriolic 

acid, alomi and the sugar of (1^ to 
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ihe most powerfiil remedy, and may occaiianally 
be exhibited with advantage in small doses, but the 
long continued use of this remedy is often attended 
with dangerous consequences, and it should be 
given in combination with the opium pill, or some 
tenacious extract, in order to obviate its pernicious 
effbets on the stomach and bowels. The external 
a8tiitig«*ntb in most general use are, cold applied 
suddenly, cold water, in which salt has been re- 
cently dissolved, or powdered ice, or solutions of 
sugar of lead, alum, or white vitriol, &c.; pressure 
is a powerful means of checking hasmorrhage, 
when it can be applied to the part; when the 
bamorrhage is very profuse, it is inlproper to em- 
ploy any means to prevent syncope, unless it par- 
takes very much of the passive state, in which 
case it mujt be prevented by every possible means; 
the riiichonawith clialybcates are indicated under 
the same circumstances: when the phlogistic dia- 
thesis ih taken off,:cither by the continuance of the 
hKiiiorrhage, or by proper remedies, opiates may 
be given with advantage, and should sub&ultus 
tciidiiiiiin, or convulsions supervene, they are par- 
ticularly serviceable, combined with the cainphora, 
castoreuiii, and the moschus. The return of the 
hmmorrhage is to be prevented by our counteract- 
ing or preventing a plethoric state of the system, 
by ail abstemious diet, or by taking food of a less 
nutritions quality, by exercise, gestation will be 
generally mure safe than walking, by gentle ca- 
thartics, by cold bathing, bitters, and aromatics, 
which tend to prevent plethora, by Micreasing the 
tone of the vessels, and by studiously avoiding the 
remote causes; tomes, |^ich must increase the 
ftirce of the circulatiuM, mtliough indicated, are 
doubtful remedies, in particular bark and chaly- 
bcates; astringents are in general more efticacious, 
particularly the gulpburic acid, alum|&c. If the 
plethoric state, notwithstanding our endeavours, 
should become cousiderable, ai^ a return of the 
bsemorrbage it threatened, blood-letting, both 
^neral and local, and blisters, will be proper when 
the vis a tergo is great, but when the habit is de- 
bilitated, it will be more advisable to employ only 
local bloorl-h tting and blisters ; it will be proper 
to remark, that blood-letting should always precede 
the employment of blisters. 

These directions will suffice for the treatment of 
brnmorrhagies in general. Upon menorrhagia we 
•hall enter morefi^yin theartiilc Midwife, and 
•hall only in the pment place offer a few words on 
phthisis. 

Phthisis, pulmonary consumption, upon the 
Cullcnian system is made a species of liainoptysis. 
The impropriety of thus naming a disease from a 
•ingle and that onlv an occasional symptom must 
be obvious to every one. But our only duty at 
present is to describe the disease. This is gener- 
ally preceded by more or less of the following 
symptoms; a slight degree of fever, increased by 
the least exercise; adry burning heat of the |)alms 
oi the hands, particularly towards eveniug, and of 
the soles of the feet towards ir.orning; moisture of 
the eyes after sleep; iriegnlar flushings; hoarse- 
ness; a dry, truubleBome, and sonorous cougb, uc- 
casiotting slight pain or stitches, most commonly 
in the sides; some degree of hardness of the pulse; 
lancinating or fixed pains in the thorax; head- 
aobe; fjrequent fainty fits; some degree of dysp- 
nosat increased on using exercise; an expectora-^ 
lion of a small quantity of thin, frothy matter; 
Impaired appetite; resUess nighb^ and universal 
disinclination to motion or exercise: this nay be 
tannad the Inflammatory or first period* In a 
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short time the fever becomei inm 
accessions in the afternoon or evetiingi dbd soikm 
remission in the morning, the pulse, iionmmr* h 
even then quicker thnn natural: tlie cough fe in- 
creased by a recumbent posture, and prevents sleep 
till towaids morning, when a slight moistarei ap- 
pears upon the breast and upper parts of the body; 
the expectoration increases in quantity, is frothy, 
and sometimes streaked with blood ; the face it 
commonly pale, but during the fever the cheeke 
appear as if painted with an almost oircumscribed 
spot of pure florid red; the feverish beat is aug- 
mented after eating, particularly solids, and on 
taking exercise ; the burning beat in the palms of 
the hands and soles of the feet becomes more per- 
ceptible; there is difficulty of lying on one more 
than the other side, wandering or fixed pains arc 
felt in some part of the thorax, and the disease is 
accompanied with lassitude and asperity of the 
temper : the appetite becomes somewhat impaired, 
and there is frequently vomiting after eating. As 
the disease advances, the hcctio>fever is establish- 
ed, and tberemissions becomemoredi6tinct,atteDdcMi 
with colliquative morning sweats ; an exacerbation 
occurs about noon, and a slight remission happens 
about five in the afternoon ; this is soon succeeded 
by aooLherexacerbatiun, which gradually incieases 
until after midnight, but after two o’clock in the 
morning a second remission takes place, and is 
attended with more or less, sometimes profuse, 
sweating, which greatly debilitates the body; 
sometimes, however, the second exacerbation in 
the evening is not observed, but the exacerbation, 
%vhicli took place about the middle of the day, in- 
creases till evening, coutinues violent until the 
morning sweat breaks out, when the patient gets 
some uiircfreshing sleep ; the exacerbations are 
frequently attended with some degree of cold 
shi%'ering, or more frequently only a sense of cbill- 
oess or iiKTcased sensibility to cold is perceived, 
when to the thermometer the skin is preternatur- 
ally warm : the expectoration now becomes more 
viscid, copious, yellow, greenish, streaked with 
blood, disagreeable to the taste, and is discharged 
in small spherical masses resembling pas and is 
frequently also of an ash-colour ; the cough abates 
in violence, but not In frequency, and is more dis- 
tressing in the first part of the night, the breath- 
ing is short and quick, and the breath has an of- 
fensive smell; the pulse is frequenS full, and tense, 
or small and quick ; the couulenance now gives 
evident signs of wasting, the eyes lose their lustre 
and brilliancy, sink, grow dull and languid, the 
cheeks appear prominent, the nose sharp, the 
temples depressed, and the strength rapidly de- 
clines ; this may be esteemed the second perkMl x 
from the beginning the appetite is less affected 
than could be expected, the body is for the most 
part costive, particularly after the morning sweats 
have begun to take place ; the unoe is generally 
high coloured, and deposits a curdly pink sedi- 
ment; about this period, in females, sometimes 
sooner, the menstrual discharge ceases in oonse- 
qucncc of the increasing debility. The ihifd stage 
coiamenccb with a slight purging, which soon be- 
comes a colliquative diarrhosa ; whan this takes 
place, ilie fever, beat, and morning sweats abater 
but the cough continues distressing Uisough the 
night: the tunica adnata becomes of a pearly 
white, the tongue appears clean, and wkh the 
fauces, is of a bright red colour, sometimes eover- 
•d with aphtiue, and generally sore ohmI tender; 
the voice grows hoarse, and there is shortness of 
breath and hiccup, both of which distress the pa- 
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ftoiit ptaiXfi th« lower extremities swell, mA 
tetftin tbe iiDpreiiton. of the thiger; at this st^ 
of the disease, sometlttip sooner, the appetite is 
obsenred to become .uqiWttirally keen, which de- 
ludes the unbm|i|ftj stfffctrer and friends : as the dis- 
ease advances, Che.;d&aithtta becomes more vio- 
leet^ and sometimM alternates with the sweats, 
the stioDgth rapidly decays, and memory and their 
affections foirsako them ; as the fatal period ap* 
proaches, they have frequent and long faintings, 
the hairs fall off, the naiU are incur vatcd; some- 
h times there are slight convulsions, and a few days 
^iMfore death delirium comes on, and continues till 
that event takes place, or the senses remain entire, 
and the mind continues still confident and full of 
hope, till death steps in and gently puts an end to 
their hopes and sufferings. As it is a matter of 
consequence to distinguish pus from mucus, we 
shall subjoin the following ingenious experiments 
of the late Mr. Charles Darwin. 

I. Pus and mucus are both soluble in the sul- 
phuric acid, though in very different proportions, 
pus being much the less soluble. 2. The addition 
of water to either of these compounds decomposes 
it ; the miicns thus separated either swims on the 
mixture, or forms large flocci in it ; whereas the 
pus fells to the bottom, and forms, on agitation, an 
uniform turbid mixture. 3. Pus is diffusible through 
a diluted sulphuric acid, though mucus is not; the 
name occurs with water, or a solution of the muri- 
ate of soda. 4. Nitrous acid dissolves both pus 
and mucus; water added to the solution of pus 
produces a precipitate, and the fluid above be- 
comes dear and green, while water and the solu- 
tion of mucus form a dirty coloured fluid. 5. Al- 
kaline lixivium dissolves (though sometimes with 
difficulty) mucus, and generally pus. 6. Water 
precipitates put from such a solution, but does not 
mucus. 7. Where alkaline lixivium does not dis- 
solve pus, it still distinguishes it from mucus, as it 
then prevents its diffusion through water, fl. Co- 
agulable lymph is neither soluble in diluted, nor 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 9. Water produces 
no change on a solution of scrum 141 alkaline lixi- 
vium, until after long standing, and then only a 
very slight sediment appears, lo. The muriate of 
mercury coagulates mucus, but does not pus. 
From the above experiments, it appears that strong 
Bulphuric acid and water, diluted sulphuric acid, 
and caustic alkaline lixivium and water will serve 
to distinguish pus from mucus; that the sulphuric 
acid can separate it from coagulable lymph, and 
alkaline lixivium from serum ; and hence, when a 
person has any expectorated material, the com- 
position of which he wishes to ascertain, let him 
diasolve it in sulphuric acid, and in caustic alkaline 
lixivium, and then add pure water to both solu- 
itons; and if there is a fair precipitation in each, 
he may be assuiod that some pus is present: if in 
neither a precipitation occurs, it is a certain test 
that the material is eatiicly mucus: if the material 
CMnot be made to dissolve in alkaline lixivium by 
tim andti-iturition, we have alio reason to believe 
^Ufet it is pus. To the above ingenious experi- 
ments may be further added, the coagulation of 
l^s by ibe muriat of ammoni^ as observed by Mr. 
iiomc, apd its globular appearance througji tho 
mfcrOjSdDpe; pus is aldb of tlie coustslence of 
effeitai, eff a whitish €<flour, and has a mawkish 
iMei it is inodorous when cold, and when warm 
a peculiar smell. 

. r 3 %e predisposing carnet are, hereditary, dispo^ 
aitkmi inxl'^senformationof the chest; sanguine 


temperament ; scrofulous diathesis, whioh is inds- 
cated by a fine, clear, and smooth skin, largo 
veins, delicate complexion, high-coloured lips, the 
upper one swollen, white and transparent teeth* 
light hair, and light blue eyes, with a dilated pupil ; 
there is great sensibility, uncommon acuteness of 
the understanding, and ^ peculiar gentleness and 
softness in their manfler; the inmu^erate, use of 
venery ; certain diseases, as the hooping-cough ; 
syphilis, and various exanthemata, particularly the 
measles; various employments, as stone-cutters, 
needle-grinders, flax<dressers, and all sedentary 
occupations, particulaily those which require a 
considerable diegree of stooping; the retrocession 
of eruptions ; indulgence in intoxicating liquors, 
and, according to Dr. Beddoes, hyper-oxygena- 
tion of the blood. The exciting causes are, he- 
moptysis ; empyema ; catarrh, particularly the in- 
fluenza ; asthinn ; obstructions of the abdominal 
viscera, particularly an enlarged and indurated 
state of the liver; calculi formed in the lungs; 
contagion and tubercles. The proximate cause is 
supposed to be an ulcer in the lungs. 

The yrognotit in this disease depends upon the 
causes from which it originates, and upon the 
violence of the symptoms; if it is in consequence 
of empyema ortuberebss, there is more danger than 
when it arises from hemoptysis or wounds in the 
chest, but every case of phthisis is always attended 
with danger: the progress of phthisis is often inter- 
rupted by pregnancy and mania; the latter has 
produced a radical cure, but in the former it al- 
most always returns after delivery with increased 
violence. 

In the treatment of this disease it will be par- 
ticularly expedient to avoid, and if in our power, 
to remove the occasional causes mentioned above, 
by the proper methods, which are mentioned in 
other parts of this treatise ; if several of the pre- 
monitory symptoms, as a dry, short, troublesome 
cough, occasioual stitches in the sides, slight dysp- 
noea upon using exercise, and a pulse somewhat 
accelerated and hard, should attack a person of a 
phthisical habit, the most pov/erful remedies must 
be employed without loss of time : blood-letting 
in a moderate quantity will be necessary, and it 
should be repeated at proper intervals till those 
symptoms are relieved, taking care, however, not 
to reduce the strength of the patient too much, as 
debility is the most urgent symptom in the course 
of the disease: the boivels shonld be kept regular 
by gentle cathartics, as the calomel and rhubarb. 
After these evacuations, the ipecacuanha, either 
alone or with a small quantity of emetic tartar, 
should be given in the morning fasting', in such 
doses as will excite vomiting once or twice at most ; 
when the heat, fever, cough, and pain in the chest 
are considerable, small doses of the nitre, or the 
saline mixture, with nauseating doses of the emetic 
tartar, should be given three or four timet in the 
course of the day : in this stogc of the disease, 
small doses of the ealomelas administered at bed- 
time are of considerable service, except there is a 
tendency to diarrhoea, os the bowels, by its use, 
are not only kept regular, but it, at the same time, 
acts as a powerful deobstrueiit, and, in our opinion^ 
an alterative course of mercury is of advantage, in 
the incipient stage of phthisis, for the removal of 
indolent tubercles: should the cough prove vio- 
lent, opiates may be given at bed-time, and in the 
night if necessary, the eztractum papavaris albt, 
in doses offlve grains or more, is particularly eniu 
able ; if there is a fixed pain in the breast or aides, 
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fncreased upon tcmpblngf locsl blood-letting end 
•mall bliitm applM in snooeiMon about the tlio- 
i*ax wilt affovd coaeidckpble relitif, or a leton may 
be made ae near the part affected as poeeibJe. In 
the socuud ftage of the diieuae, the employment of 
emetics, composed of the ipecacuanha witli a few 
grains of the sulpbat of zinc, must be duly persist- 
ed illy in the morning fasting: when the morning 
sweats are very profuse, the infusion of roses or 
vitriolic acid should be employed with freedom ; 
astber, in the proportion of two or three drachms to 
a pint of watery with some of the mucilage of 
quince seedSy makes a grateful and slightly tonic 
mixtuiWy a glassful of which may be taken fre- 
quently , or the Bristol or Sbitaer water may be 
drank; they are very elBeaeious in moderating the ‘ 
thirsty burning beat of the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet, and the partial night sweats ; opi- 
ates must be given in such doses a« will quiet the 
cough and procure sleep, taking cai-e, however, to 
obviate coslivenessy and if the patient feels a sick- 
ness in the morning after them, coffee will effec- 
tually remove it ; niucihiginuiis fluids, combined 
with small quantities of the spermaceti, are also of 
service in allaying the irritation in the fauces* 
When the inflammatory diathesis is subdued, cha- 
lybeates, combined with myrrh and carboriat of 
potash, may be given with advantage ; lime-water 
is a suitable menstruum for dissolving the m}Trh. 
The digitiiNsis strongly recommended in these two 
stages ill particular ; it certainly is deserving of a 
fair and impartial trial, and appears to be a medi- 
cine well suited to tiiis disease, more especially in 
the inflammatory stage, from its welt known power 
of rendering the action of the heart and arteries 
more stow than natural, a cUsideratum in phthisis, 
in which the pulse ranges from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty, or more ; it al&o isnery efliea- 
eicuB ill exciting the action of the absorbents : the 
factitious airs may also prove an useful auxiliary, 
or air impregnated with the ozyd of zinc, or man- 
ganese ill their most comininnted state, might be 
applied to the lungs by means of an apparatus, as 
recommended by Dr. Darwin in his Zoonumia, or 
by that of Mr. Watt of Birmingham: the vapour 
of a saturated tincture of sthcr, impregnated with 
hemlock, may be inhaled ; it is made by macerating 
for a few days from one to two scruples of the 
dried leaves of the conium in an ounce of the 
ether. The hectic paroxysm may be prevented, 
or cut short, by the affusioii of tepid water at the 
commencement of the hot stage, or its eflfects may 
always be moderated by moistening the palms of 
the bauds and soles of the feet with vinegar or cold 
water; it should alu’ays be resorted to, when the 
burning heat incntioiieil above is present; it is not 
only perfectly safe, but highly refreshing, lu the 
thi^ stage, should the above plan not be adopted 
in time, and diarrhoea has made its appearance, 
the gentle emetics before mentioned are recoin- 
mended to be administered, provided the strength 
of tha patient is not too much exhausted; mild 
a»tringeinent8 should at the same time be employ- 
ed, as the decoction of hartshorn, or logwood, an- 
gustura, colomba, kino, and mucilaginous demul- 
cent liquors, combined with opiates and absorb- 
ents. During the inflammato^ period of phthisis, 
a TCfetable diet, with milk, is indispensably requi- 
site; Bouins, sago, barley, and rice, afford an agree- 
able variety; the lichen islandieus is .strongly re- 
commended, and is deserving of a trial ; the ripe 
■ubacid firuite may be indulged in at pleasura, at- 
tention must, however, be paid to the state of 
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I oyiten, muscle*; emw.fbA^ybiMant 
•nd the tcstucMi in «ehml, dlsa fludnden iitltd 
whitings, mny be allowed oceasloaellyi pnHWed 
they do not disagree with the stomach, and do not 
aggravate the sym|»toms. In the advanced periods, 
when the hectic is completely formed, asi^H 
portion of animal food may be taken for an early'* 
dinner, if it does not greatly increase the heat, and 
when the appetite becomes voracious, which it 
sometimes df>es towards the flital termination, 
small quantities should be taken frequently : the 
drink, in almost every period of the disease, should 
consist of toast and water, Malvern water, milk 
and water, butter-milk, rice water, or the juice 6f 
ripe subacid fruits mixed with water, and occasion- 
ally lemonade. Wine, spirits and fermented liquors 
of all kinds must be strictly prohibited, and the 
practice of mixing rum and other spirits with milk 
cannot be too strongly reprobate<l ; where, how- 
ever, there is but little increased excitement, and 
the pain is iiicotisiderable, a more nourishing diCt 
and a moderate quantity of wine may be allowed, 
but the wine should be more or less diluted with 
w'ater, and in the purulent stage, an invigorating 
diet always affords more or less relief. During tim 
whole course of the disease, every irreirularity and 
all crotvded places must be ttudicusly avoided; 
the patient should be advised to re|>air to Bristol in 
the early part of the diseaf^, and should make use 
of such exercise as hisstren^h will bear, as swing- 
ing, gestation in a carriage, or riding on horse- 
back in progressive journeys, or the alternation of 
this last exercise and gestation in a carriage, but a 
sea ^'uyaj^eis the most effectual of all kinds of ges- 
tation : the patient must by alt means *ivoid the 
piercing north-eust winds in this country; it will, 
thei*cfure, be advisable for him to visit a temperate 
southern climate during the winter and spring': 
the patient should l)e advised to lie on a hair mat- 
tress, wMth slight coverings over his body, and 
should be eaniesily requested to go to bed early, 
and to get up soon in the morning, even if obliged, 
through debility, to lie down in the course of the 
day : the feet should be kept dry and warm, and 
the patient should wear flannel or cotton next to 
his skin; the former, however, isfar more salutary: 
in the florid consumption, an elevated and inland 
air is often of the most essential service. Should 
we be so fortunate as to subdue this too fatal dis- 
ease by the means recommended above, it will be 
indispensably requisite for the patient to persevere 
in employing the regimen recommended in the 
treatment of this complaint, for a considerable 
length of time after every symptom of the disease 
has disappeared, and he must return to his former 
manner of living with the utmost caution; the diet 
should, however, be light and nourishing, and in 
moderate quantity : the patient should breattie m 
pure dry air, and should take such exercise, par- 
ticularly on horseback, as he can bear witbont fit- 
tigue, and should use the warm bath; mnd when 
the constitution can bi* brought to bear it be may 
employ the cold bath or sea-bathing. 

ORDsa V. 

Profuvh. Insaiiguliieous fluxes.*— These are or- 
dinal ly characterised as (msistlng of pyrexy with 
an increased secretion, naturally void of blood* 
The genera are two. 1. Celerr/itw ; Catarrh. 
DyntUeria ; Dysentery. This order might easily 
be suppressed ; and the genera it comprises trans- 
fened to other situations to which they more p^- 
•perly belong, even under the present nosology. 
Catarrh is described as possessing pyrexy; fre* 
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ilQoiily. ooAtigioQil , 9111 incmBed secretion of 
vncuif^ or at telii ,«jpMrt» to extfrete it. Dya^ 
tory, iii ovinciiig pyresty; frequent 
mopuB or bloody while the alvine feces are' 

for the roost iM^reii^iied ; gripes; tenesmus. 

Cttarrk will be dIatinguUhed from the measles, 
by the greater mildness of the febrile symptoms, 
by the state of the eyes, by the absence of coma 
and mny of the symptoms accompanying the 
eruptive fever of measles. 

This disease is rarely attended with danger, ex- 
there is great difficulty of breathing, attended 
with a livid and bloated countenance, or has been 
treated with negligence or impropriety, in which 
' oase, it often passes into pneumonic inflammation, 
attended with symptoms of the utmost danger ; in 
• general, however, it is a slight and safe disease, un- 
leM itattacks persons of a phthisical habit, or those 
advanced in life ; in the former it may occasion 
phthisis, and in the latter, peripneumonia iiotha. 

For its cure, nothing more is requisite, in gene* 
ral, than abstinence fiom animal food for a few 
days, keeping the body warm, and drinking freely 
of tepid mucilaginous diluents; if there is, how- 
ever, a considerable degree of excitement, blood- 
letting will be necessary, but it must be employed 
with some degree of caution, as it is frequently 
succeeded by depression of strength, particularly 
when catarrh is epidemic ; if there be much oppres- 
sion and tightness about the chest, occasioning a 
degree of dyspnoea, local blood-letting will be ad- 
visable, and blisters must be applied to the ster- 
num and scrobiculiis cordis; gentle laxatives should 
be ordered; the patient should take copious 
draughts of some mucilaginous acidulated liquids; 
a gentle diaphoresis should be promoted by nause- 
ating doses of tartar emetic, with spirit of minde- 
rerus, or by exhibiting the volatile alkali in wine 
whey;^ the vapour of warm water, impregnated 
with vinegar, should be frequently inhaled ; muci- 
laginous oily demulcents should ^ given, and ex- 
pectoration should be promoted by the means 
pointed out when treating of pneumonic inflam- 
ination : if the cough remains troublesome, after 
1v.a have subdued the inflammatory diathesis, opi. 
ates, combined with the tartar emetic, or with ipe- 
cacuanha, may be employed with safety and advan- 
tage : rubbing the nose externally with oil, some 
ointment, or, with what is most commonly em- 
ployed, warm tallow, is very often of great service, 
when the mucus membrane of the nose is much 
affected, which practice hos very frequently come 
under my obseivation. In the treatment of the 
epidemic catarrh (influenza), as being frequently 
attended with a considerable degree of debility, the 
antiphlogistic regimen must not be pushed too far, 
even though there may be some appearance of ex- 
citement ; it will, in general, if blood-letting should 
be deemed necessary, be more advisable rather to 
trust to local than to general blood-letting, blisters, 
mild diaphoretics, and diluents ; sometimes, how- 
ew, a more liberal diet, and the moderate use of 
wipe, will answer better. Might not the affusion 
'of tepid, or even cold water, be employed with 
' aafety, if the beat of the surface is greater than 
N^jiatural, and there is at the same time no tendency 
. to asthma or phthisis pulmoaalis ? 

is most Ammonly preceded by cos- 
ni^^ness, unusual flatulence, acid eructations, and 
gjm dfripg pains in the bowels; in most cases, 
however, from the commencement, griping pains 
w^elt in the lower, part of the abdomen, which 
Cffton arise, to a considerable degree of aeverity : 

are irritated to frequent evacuatiou, in 


indulging which, but little is voided, and the rectuqi 
often becomes exquisitely painful and tender ; the 
matter evacuated is often very fetid, aqd the stools 
are frequently composed of mucus, pus, blood, 
membranous films, and wtkite lumps of a sebaceous 
nature ; the mucus Is generally mixed with a watery 
fluid, and is often frej^y : tenesmus, in a greater or 
less degree, generally accompanies the evacuation 
of the bowels, and it very rarely happens that the 
natural fssces appear, during the whole course of 
the disease, and when they do, they are in the form 
of scybalsB, that is, small separate balls, which ap- 
pear to have lain long in the cells of the colon ; 
when these arc voided, either by the efforts of na- 
ture, or as solicited by medicine, they procure a 
remission of all the symptoms, more especially of 
the frequent stools, griping, and tenesmus; wotli 
these symptoms there is loss of appetite, great 
anxiety about the praecordia, frequent sickness, 
nausea, vomiting, and the matter rejected is fre- 
quently bilious, watchfulness, and prostration of 
strength ; there is always some degree of sympto- 
matic fever, which is sometimes of the remittent 
or intermittent type; sometimes it assumes the 
syiiochous, and very frequently the typhous, type: 
the tongue is white, and covered with tough mucus, 
or rough, dry, and sometimes black; the patient 
roitiplains of a bitter taste in the mouth, and in 
the advanced stage of the disease there is hiccup, 
and aphthae. If the small intestines only are af- 
fected, the pain is described to be most acute and 
excruciating about the umbilicus, the bowels are 
not evacuated immediately after the gripingpains, 
the blood is mixed intimately with the fsces, and 
the sickness, vomiting, and pain at the stomach, 
are more urgent ; if the large intestines are the 
seat of the disease, the pain is more obtuse, not so 
constant, is more distant from the umbilicus, and 
is more immediately followed by stools, and the 
purulent matter or blood, if there is any, is less 
mixed with the rest of the excrenienlh, or only 
floats upon them, and there is more sickness than 
griping; but it freqnenlly happens, that both the 
large and small intestines are alTectcd, which ren- 
ders it very difficult to determine, with any cer- 
tainty, the scat of the disease. 

The remote causes are, cold alternating with 
heat, derangement of the primae via:, and con- 
tagion. The proximate cause is supposed to be a 
preteraatural constriction of the tutestincs, more 
particularly of the colon. 

This disease will be readily distinguished from 
diaiThcea, by the absence, or less degree of fever in 
the latter; the less degree of griping and tenes- 
mus, the appearance of the stools, and the other 
symptoms in diarrhoea will further assist us. . 

Titalment — When the patient is of a robust and 
plethoric habit, and the disease is attended with 
acute pain in the bowels, with a strong full pulse, 
blood-letting willbe necessary, but it must be prac- 
tised with caution, especially in warm climates, 
where the employment of powerful antiphlogistic 
measures is often succeeded by n sudden and dan- 
gerous degree of debility; gentle emetics should 
be administered, they arc not only useflil in empty- 
ing the primas visb, but t)iey also determine to tbs 
skin; they will be more efficacious when given in 
such small and repeated doses as not to excite 
immediate vomiting, unless the oppression at the 
stomach is uigent; the emetics generally employed 
in dysentery are ipecacuanha and tartar emetic, 
and, at the early periods of the disease^ they will 
be more efficacious when combined: , the morbid 
and noxious contents of the intestmes, the moit 
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l>erniclou$ source of irritation in ftyseoteiy* ipurt iowsnt grounds, ttu|t tb^ |bpuld dg to.;- 
be expelled by cathartics (those most generally CO* with the farinacea, a small quantity of ampal 
lebrated are the ipecacuanha and tartar emetic, food nay be allowed in the chronic state 
the former is, however, most ftequently employed ; disease, provided it docs not disagree with tl^pp* 
it may be given either alone, or in combination tient. The drink at the commencement sliMtul 


with the crystals of tattar, in such doses as will 
produce some degtae of nausea, and repeated when 
the nausea abates ; the calomel is an excellent re- 
medy where there is a tendency to inflammation, 
but it should never be given alone; its operation is 
rendered both more easy and certain, by combining 
it with other cathartics ; the most eflectual remedy, 
however, in general, is a simple solution of Epsom 
salts, or Glauber's, or it may be given in a diluted 
infusion of senna, with a considerable proportion 
of manna ; the cream of tartar with tamarinds, the 
phoBphat ^ soda, and castor oil, will make an use- 
ful variety ; after the operation of the cathartic is 
finished, it will be advisable to administer opiates, 
and they will be more eiheacious if given with nau- 
seating doses of emetics; the pulvis ipecocuanhs 
compositus is a good medicine ; the hyoscyamus, 
by its anodyne and gently laxative qualities, seems 
eminently adapted to this disease. The warm bath 
is often used with advantage; fomentation of the 
abdomen is more frequently serviceable, but the 
most effectual remedy is a large blister applied over 
the abdomen ; in mild cases, however, so severe a 
remedy is not necessary; the addition of strong 
peppers to the fomentations may, in such cases, 
answer our intentions : the pain attending the te- 
nesmus will be allayed by fomenting the anus with 
hot water, or with a decoction of chamomile flow- 
ers, with some tinctura opii sprinkled on the stupes: 
strangury is not an uncommon symptom (independ- 
ent of cantharides, it will be effectually relieved 


be either bailey or rice water, boiling water pOttied 
upon toasted bread or burnt bmeuit, whey, or the 
decoction of bartsbom, and the like ; in the ad- 
vanced stage of the disease, port wine or madeira, 
or a moderate quantity of spirits dilated with 
water, will be proper; the patient should wear 
flannel next to the skin for some time after the 
disease is gone off, and should take as much exer- 
cise as he can bear without fatigue, either on 
horse-back or in a carriage, carefully avoiding ex- 
posure to cold or moisture. The powder or ex- 
tract of DUX vomica is strongly recommended by 
Dr. Hufelaud, in doses of from six to ten grains of 
the powder, three times a day; or one or two 
grains of the extract may be given every two or 
three hours ; three or four grains or more may be 
given in clysters: children of one year old may 
take from one to two grains of the extract in the 
twenty-four hours; it is necessary to observe, 
that the medicine is directed to be administered 
in some mucilaginous mixture. It is of conse- 
quence to warn the young practitioner, in the 
most forcible manner, against employing opiates 
at the beginning of the disease, unless a free eva- 
cuation of the bowels has been procured by ca- 
thartics, and the excitement much diminislierl, as 
they generally aggravate the disease; and it will 
always be pernicious to give them without nau- 
seating doses or emetics, while the griping pains 
remain; the hyoscyamus, if anodynes are decuned 
requisite, is prefei-able to opium, in consequence 


by fomenting the pubes and perinwum: mucilagi- of its possessing a gently laxative quality, 


nous demulcent liquids must be given^freely, for the 
puiposp of defending the intestines against the acri- 
mony of their contents, and mucilaginous and oily 
clysters should be employed once or twice a day, 
or more; they arc very !!.erviccable for the some in- 
tention as the mucilaginous liquids, and act also 
as a fomentation ; they should consist of a strong 
decoction of linseed or starch, or they may be com- 
posed of milk and oil, united by means of mucilage. 
In the advanced and chronic stage of the disease, 
as acidity of the stomach chiefly prevails at that 
period, absoi bents will be useful, as the mistura 
cretacca,aqua calcis, pulvis cietae composffus, &c. 
combined with opiates; astringents will also, at 
'this period of the disease, be proper, os the kino, 
baematoxylum, catechu, &c. and if the powers of 
the stomach are much weakened, they may be 
combined with chalybeates. The tone of the 
bowels will be restored, by administering quassia. 


CLASS 11. 

Nettroses* 

This class of diseases is cliaracterised by an in- 
jury of the sense and motion, with an idiopathic 
pyrezy, or some local affection. It comprises the 
following ordera. 

Order I. 

Comaia . — Stupors implying a diminution of vo- 
luntary motion with sleep, or insensibility. In- 
cluding the following genera. 1. Afoplexta; apo- 
plexy, which is either idiopathic or symptomatic, 
and is described thus: almost all voluntary motion 
diminished, with sleep more or less profound ; the 
motion of the heart and arteries remaining. 2. 
Paralydt ; Palsy, only some of the voluntary mo- 
tions diminished, frcquinilly with sleep. Thesealso 
are either idiopathic or symptomatic; the species 
are asthenic; paralytic; couvulsii'e. 


bark, angustuia, or Colombo; an iiifiiiioii of gen- ApopUxy , — ^Tlie symptoms are so well known 

tian and cinnamon in port wine is recommended ; that they need not to be repeated Dr. Bailiie 
it will always be advisable to join aromatics with remarks very justly that ** when the patient is not 
bitters: a purgative of the calomel and rhubarb cut off* at once, but lives for some time after the 
should be given from time to time in this form of attack, the hemiplegia, which is almost constantly 
the disease, and when it remains obstinate, w'e may an effect of this disease, is upon the opposite side 
always suspect visceral obstruction; should this, of the body from that of tlie brain, in which tho 
upon examination, be the case, mercury, either effusion of blood has taken place: this, the leam- 
iiitemally, or by friction, should be employed until ed author observes, would seem to shew, that the 
tome sensible effect is produced in the mouth. The right side of the body derives its uervoas influence 
diet In the first stage should consist of milk, sago, from the left side of the b^ln, and the left side of 
panada, salep, Indian arrow-root ^maranta aniudi- tho body, its nervous influence from the right aide 
sacea),and rice, the quantity being regulated by of the brain.*’ This disease is observed to make 
Che appetite; the sweet and subacid fruits may be Us attacks most frequently about the period ofthe 
allon^, and they are particularly serviceable equinoxes. 

when there is much bile in the prime vis ; iff the The predisposing causes are, a declension from 
^.linore advanced stages, the ripe fruits are con- tho meridian of life, a large head, a short neck, 
'rifleinaed, but U does not, however, appear, on suf- the sanguine or phlegmatic temperament, obesity. 
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an indolent life, or tixach devoted i^o ' 

Btudy, too long sloepijjl^' mgh living, indulgence 
in ejiiritiioue tiquore, ine goot, end the eupprec- 
Bion or cemtion of the haemorrhoidal, or any 
other habitual hcneonhage or evacuation. The 
exciting cansea gu4, violent exercise, as dancing 
after too great ireptetion of the stomach, a full 
and long continued inspiration, too strong exei^ 
tions of the mind, every passion which agitates 
the human frame, great external heat, especially 
from a crowded room, intemperance, warm bath- 
ing, •crudities in the primsB vix, violent emetics, 
the spring season, rapid alternations of heat and 
cold, too great indulgence in smoking tobacco, 
long stooping with the head down, tight ligatures 
about the neck, over distension of the blood ves- 
ada of the hraiii or its membranes, an effusion or 
extravasation of blood or serum into the substance 
of the brain or its ventricles, fractures of theltcull 
or depression of it, causing an effusion of blood 
upon the brain or its meninges, and tumours 
within the cranium. The proximate cause is 
supposed to be whatever Interrupts the motion of 
the nervous power from the brain to the muscles 
of voluntary motion. Difficulty of swallowing, 
and the regurgitation of the drink through the 
nostrils, great difficulty of breathing, and foaming 
at the mouth, arc symptoms of the most immi- 
nent danger, but the prognosis may be generally 
collected from the violence of the attack, pro- 
foundness of the sleep, stertorous breathing and 
degree of the affection of the respiration, and of 
the powers of sense and of motion : the first at- 
tack of this disease is not commonly fatal, par- 
ticularly if the patient is not cut off in the course 
of the first week, it frequently terminates favour- 
ably either by diarrhaea, hiemoiThage, return of 
the hemorrhoidal, or any other habitual dis- 
charge, and sometimes by the appearance of fever. 

TreatmenL^AB this disease arises in conse- 
quence of an effusion of blood or serum into the 
ventricles of the brain, or upon its meninges, 
blood-letting in a moderate degree may be of ser- 
vice, but copious bleedings must be injurious, by 
weakening the patient, and preventing the ab- 
sorption of the effused fluid ; the blood should be 
taken from the temporal artery, or the jugular 
vein, and if that cannot conveniently be done, it 
may be taken from the arm; if one side is more 
affected than the other, the blood should be taken 
from the side least affected ; cupping the occiput 
is often serviceable, and it does not reduce the 
patient’s strength so much as general blood-let- 
ting; warm fomentations of the shaved head con- 
tinue for a length of time, and frequently repeat- 
ed, will be of service ; an emetic is recommended 
to be administered, but, in my opinion, it is at 
least a doubtful remedy, unlesxthe patient is af- 
fected with nausea in consequence of repletion of 
the stomach ; acrid cathartics, as aloes, resin of 
jalap, calomel combined with the icammony, or 
witli the extract of culocynth, flee, should be 
jdven by the mouth, if the power of swallowing 
vknydnSf and clysters, composed of a solution of 
apme of the above cathartics, and the oleum suc- 
«init should be injected; blisters should be applied 
to ^e head, spine, and extremities, or a large 
Omu^ic should be applied to the neck, and mus- 
tard cataplasms to the feet: the patient should 
be kept cool, and as much in an erect posture as 
be can bear without inconvenience; small electric 
shocks should be sent through the hesd; errhines 
and acrid volatile medicines are recooiinended, 
but tkfiy appear at least doubtfiil rcmedictj 
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if the disease appears to be the consequence ef 
the suppression of the hamorrhoii, leeches should 
be applied to the hemorrhoidal veins, fomenta- 
tions must be employed, and the intestines must 
be stimulated by menus of aloetic cathartics. 
The strength of the system will be restored by 
the cinchona, bitters, and chalybeates. The re- 
turn of this disease is to be prevented by studious- 
ly avoiding all the remote causes which are in our 
power; a plethoric state of tlie blood-vessels of 
the brain must be obviated by a low diet, absti- 
nence from fermented or spirituous liquors, mo- 
derate exercise, as riding on horseback, if not 
affected with frequent fits of giddiness, or by 
walking; costiveness must be prevented by gentle 
cathartics, and if the disease had arisen from the 
suppression of the baeinorrhoidal flux, aloetic pur- 
gatives will be most suitable; an issue or seton 
should be made as near as possible to the bead, 
or, as being less disagreeable, a thin slice of the 
fresh root of the daphne mezereum, steeped in 
vinegar for twenty-four hours, may be applied 
daily, and if the inflammation should be very 
considerable and the discharge profuse, it may be 
left off for a few da 3 ’ 6 , and the parts should be 
kept moistened with a solution of sugar of lead. 

In many of the symptoms have a re- 

semblance to those of apoplexy. It will be dis- 
tinguished from apoplexy, however, by the pulse, 
which, in this disease, is slow and soft, and by the 
other symptoms. If it arise from the causes pro- 
ducing apoplexy, it must necessarily be treated in 
the manner just recommended; when the apo- 
plectic symptoms are removed, and hemiplegia or 
paralysis only remains, or when it arises from di- 
minished energy of the nervous system, it will be 
proper to prescribe internal and external stimu- 
lants; of the former class are, white mustard 
seeds, slightly bruised or swallowed whole, in the 
quantity gf a large table-spoonfu], three or four 
times a day, or horse-radish semped, a table 
spoonful of which may be swallowed without 
chewing, night and morning, or tliey may be com- 
bined and made into an infusion, by macerating 
two ounces of each in a quart of boiling water 
for four hours, and adding two ounces of the spi- 
ritus pimento to the strained liquor, of which two 
or three ounces may be given three or four times 
a day;, the arnica montana is strongly recom- 
mended; the volatile alkali is often of service, 
and sumach is deserving a trial, from half a grain 
to three or four grains or more of the dried leaves 
are directed to be given two or three times a day : 
of the latter class of stimulants are, blisters, friction 
of the parts affected with mustard, stner, volatile 
alkali, linimentum ammonic fortius, or the oleum 
terebinthinx, combined with tife oleum succini 
and tincture ofeantbarides; stinging with nettles, 
and electricity, both sparks and shocks will be of 
considerable service, particularly if employed early 
in the disease; flannel must be worn next the skin, 
warm sea-bathing, and friction with flannel or the 
flesh-brush, will be useful auxiliaries. If the dis- 
ease appear to have arisen in consequence of in- 
temperance, the liver will most probably be found 
to be more or less in a diseased state, which will 
be known by refeiring to the diagnostic remarks, 
in the article DiXTXTic8,in which ca»e,SQme oftbn 
preparations of mercury may be given with much 
advantage, employing afterwards bitters, bark gnd 
chalybeates: the diet sbould*be light, nourishing, 
and stimulating. The Bath waters are very per-, 
viceable, both by the mouth and as a tratli, paf^ 
ticularly so if the disease has arisen from intern- 
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l»eraiice,'or the eolica pictonum; should. thcrCf ‘ 
however, be a coattitutional deteimination to the 
head, we mast atrictly^ttend to the efSects which 
the Bath waters produce upon the system, as they 
may suddeuly iiiducc much mischief. 

Oaaia II. 

Adynamtt* Defective powers.— ‘This title is in- 
explicit, as being equally applicable to a variety of 
other orders as well us to the present. 1'lie older 
•is characterised thus; a diminution of the invo- 
luntary motions whether vital or natural. 

The genera are, 1. Syncope^ or fainting; a di- 
minution, or, for a short time, a total stoppage of 
the motion of the heart. It is either idiopathic or 
symptomatic. 2. DUptpsia^ or indigestion. Ano- 
rexy, nausea, vomiting, inflation, belching, rumi- 
nation, heart-burn, pain in the stomach; more or 
less of these symptoms at least concurring; for 
the most part with a constipation of the belly, and 
without any other disease either of the stomach 
itself or of any other parts. 3. Hypocondriasis, 
Indigestion with languor, sadness, and fear, without 
any adequate causes, in a melancholy tempera- 
ment. 4. Chlorosh. Oreen-sickoess. Dyspepsy, 
or a desire of something not used as food ; a pule 
or discoloured complexion; tlie veins not well 
filled; a soft tumour of the whole body; debility; 
palpitation; suppression of menstruation. 

It is obvious tiiat the genera of this order relate, 
for the most part, cither to those which belong 
naturally to the tribe of diseases of indigestion, 
and have already been treated by us under the 
article Dietetics, or else are catenated with pe- 
culiar states of the female frame, and as such fall 
naturally into the article Midwifery, and will be 
noticed under that term. 

Order III, • 

Spam*. Spasms,— 'Irregular motions of the 
muscles or muscular fibres. This definition, how- 
ever, does not sufficiently distinguish this order 
from some of the species of iyncopt, which ranges 
under the lust. It is a very numerous family, di- 
vided into two sections. 

A. In the animal functions. 1. Tetanus: a 
-spastic cramp or rigidity of almost the whole 
body; varying according to the remote cause, as 
it arises either from something internal, from cold, 
or from a wound; or according to the part of the 
body affected, be the cause what it may. 2. Tri$~ 
mut; a spastic rigidity of the lower jaw: two 
species, the first seizing infants: the second, 
seizing persons of all ages from a w'ound or cold. 
3. ConvulsiOi ^convulsions, commonly so called, 
^n irregular cronic contraction of the muscles 
without sleep. Idippathic, and symptomatic. 4. 
Chorea^ St. Vitus’s dance: attacking those who 
have-not yet arrived at puberty, most commonly 
within the tenth and fourteenth year, with con- 
vulsive motions for the moyt part in attempting 
the voluntary motion of 'thif hands and arms, re- 
aembling the gesticulations of mountebanks ; in 
walking, appearing to drag rather than to lift one 
of the feet after the body. 5. Raphania; a spastic 
•contraction of the joints with a convulsive agita- 
tion, and most violent periodical pain. 6. £pi~ 
ieptia; epilepsy, a convulsion of the muscles with 
sleep. From various causes and of various 
species: cerebral, sympathetic, occasional; as 
proceeding, from iqjuyies of the bead; pain; 
worms ; poison ; from repulsion of the itch, or an 
affhsion of any other acrid humour; from crudities 
th the stomach-; from passions of the mind; 
j Uronr «o immodtmtt temorrhage; or from ddii- 
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MpR^tio; palpitation A vld'lefit and 
irregular motion of the bean. 8. AiUma \ , ii 
difficulty of breathing retuining by intervals: 
w^ith a' sense of straitness in the breast, and a 
noisy respiration with hissing. In the begto« 
ning o| the paroxysm no cough, or the coughing 
difficult; but the cough free towards the close, 
frequently with a copious spitting ef mucus. Three 
species ; spontaneous ; from eruptive fevers ; from 
plethora. 9- Dyspnoea \ impeded respiration. A 
continual difficulty of breathing, without any sense 
of straitness, but rather of fulness and infarction 
in the breast; a frequent cough throughout the 
whole coure of the disease. Eight idiopathic 
species; three symptomatic, accompanying dis- 
eases of the heart, a swelling in the abdomen; 
various maladies. 10. Fertutsis ; hooping cough. 
A contagious disease; convulsive strangulating' 
coiiglkid'eite rated with noisy inspiration; frequent 
vomiting. 11. Pyrosis', water-brash. A burning 
pain in the epigastrium, with plenty of aqueous 
humour, for the most part insipid, but sometimes 
acrid, belched up. 12. CWica; colic. Puiii of the 
belly, especially twisting round the navel ; vomit- 
ing; a constipation. Numerous species, varying 
according to the nature of the remote cause ; and 
hence proceeding, a from metallic poisons ; b from 
acids taken inwardly; c from cold; d from a 
contusion of the back; e from costive habit; f 
from retained meconium. 13. Cholera i iliac 
passion. A vomiting of bilious matter, and fre- 
quent excretion of it by stool; anxiety; gripes; 
spasms in the calves of the le^s- Two species: 
the one arising in a warm season without any 
manifest cause; the other from acrid matters 
taken inwardly. 14. Diarrhoea', looseness. Fre- 
quent stools ; the disease not infectious ; no pri- 
mary pyrexy. The species are, crapulous, or 
from excess of eating; bilious; iiiucoiis; csliac, 
discharging a chyle-like secretion; lienteric, in 
which the aliments are discharged with little or no 
change ; atrabiliary. Of these several have been 
already noticed in the article Dietetics. 15. Dia- 
betesi a chronical profusion of uiine, for the most 
part prett'matural, and in immoderate quantity. 
Two species, D. iiiellitus, with urine of the smell, 
colour, and taste of honey. D. insipidus; limpid, 
but not sweet unite. 16. JJyslena; hysterics. 
Rumbling of the bowels ; a sensation as of a globe 
turning itself in the belly, ascending to the sto- 
mach and fauces,and then threatening suffocation ; 
sleep; convulsions; a large flow of limpid urine; 
the mind involuntarily mutable and fickle. Al- 
most all the varieties of this disease proceed from 
irregularity in the female sexual organs, and will 
be found described under the article Midwifery* 
17. Hydrophobia; a dislike and liorror at any 
kind of drink, as occasioning a convulsion of the 
pharynx; induced tor the most part by the bite 
of a mad animal. The species are, rabid hydi^ 
phobia, from the bite of a mud animal, the desire 
to bite being propagated; and simple hydro- 
phobia, witlioiit madness, or any desire of biting. 
This genus is equally misiiained, misiilaced, and 
misdescribed. 

We can only offer a few observations upon such 
of this family ot'diseases as are of most importance 
from their danger, or frequency of appearance. 

Teiantts. Trumus. Liocked jaw. The two spe- 
cies denomiuated by these names are in reality 
the same dij^ease, varying only in extent. Tetanus 
sometimes cpmes on suddenly, mure general- 
ly, however, a sense of stiffness, or slight twitch- 
ings, at first perceived In the neck ; these gradually 
iaereasiug, the motion pf the bead becomes dif- 
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Ilcult and palnfud ; of the necfelNH^ 

comes more ooosideftSljr^'ia. sense of uneasiness is 
fisAt abont the root of ^ tongue, which, by de-* 
gsees, produces a dtflouUy or inability of swal- 
lowing : there is vic^ent pain under the enstform 
cartilage, which thoots to the back; when this 
pain arises, thO 'lBiiiscles, particularly of the back 
part of the neck, are immediately affected with 
spasm, pulling the bead strongly backwards, at 
the same time the muscles of the lower jaw be* 
come rigidly contracted, so that the teeth are 
firmly cloimd together; as the disease advances, 
the muscles of the whole spine are affected, and 
draw the body backwards, producing opisthotonos ; 
at other times the muscles of the fore part of the 
body are affected, and emprosthotonos is the con- 
sequence ; and when the antagonist muscles of the 
whole body are so contracted that the patient can 
bend himself in no direction, but remains as stiff 
as the trunk of a tree, the disease is called tetanus/ 
which is, however, not so common a form of the 
disease as the one we arc now giving a description 
of; the abdominal muscles become violently affected 
with spasm, so that the belly is strongly retracted ; 
at length the whole of the muscles of the head, 
trunk, and extremities, become strongly affected, 
and the body is rigidly extended, us above de- 
scribed; the tongue isoftenpartially attacked with 
spasm, and is often thrust out violently between 
the teeth ; at the height of the disease, every or- 
gan of voluntary motion suffers, in a greater or 
less degree, and in particular the muscles of the 
face ; the forehead is drawn up into furrows, the 
eyes are hollow, distorted, rigid, and immoveable, 
the nose is drawn upwards, and the cheeks are 
drawn backwards towards the ears, so that the 
whole countenance expresses a most ghastly ap- 
pearance, and in this state violent convulsions 
supervene, and put an end to life. The spasms 
are attended with violent pain, and generally last 
for a minute or two, and as the disease advances 
they are often renewed every quarter of an hour, 
and sometimes terminate in general convulsions ; 
there is seldom any fever, but when the spasms 
are violent, the pulse is contracted, hurried, and 
irregular, and the respiration is alike affected, and 
there is sometimes an interruption of the breath- 
ing and convulsive hiccup ; in the remissions, the 
pulse and respiration are natural, the heat of the 
body is commonly not increased, the face is gene- 
rally pale, with a cold sweat upon it; the extre- 
mities are generally cold, and there is frequently 
a cold sweat over the whole body ; sometimes, how- 
ever, when the spasms are very frequent and vio- 
lent, the pulse becomes Aill and frequent, the face 
is flushed, and a warm sweat is diffused over the 
whole body : it is a very remarkable circumstance, 
that neither the mental nor natural functions are 
considerably affected; there is seldom delirium, or 
confusion of tljought, the appetite remains good, 
tbe urine is Bom(>tiroes suppressed, or is voided 
' with difficulty and pain, and there is costiveness. 
ltisremarkadbyDr.Blane,tbattheconvul8ivetwitcb- 
inn are sometimes accompanied with pleasure. 

This disease often proves fatal before the fourth ’ 
day; after that period there is generally lesa dan- 
ger, but^ although there may be some abatement 
of its violence, it is apt to return with renovated 
force ; a favourable termination of it is sometimes 
attended with a sensation of stupor, or formicatio, 
.and a sense itching, more fr^uently, however, 
it goes off, without any evident crisis ; thpdanger 
wifi, therefore, be determined by the vidence of 
tbe atliOfc,aiHi ftequeni lecnrienoe of the spnaif^ 
Mod generai ooDratoioiw, 
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. The removal of this disease pmit be attempted 
by administering opium in moderate but frequent 
doses, and where the deglutition is performed with 
any diflicutty, it ehould. be thrown hi by clyster ; 
wine is a most valuable auxiliary, but it Aould 
be taken in large quaotltiea, and it will be more 
serviceable when given in eombination with opium; 
the cinchona is recommended but it does not ap- 
pear to have answered the sanguine expectations 
that were to be wished for ; mercury is often of 
service, provided it is pushed so far as to affect 
the mouth ; the warm bath, or a bath composed 
of milk or oil, has been recommended, and has 
sometimes succeeded, when employed in combina- 
tion wiUi opium, the heat of the bath is ordered to 
be loivered or raised, so as to afford the sensation 
of gentle and comfortable warmth ; the most pow- 
erful remedy, however, appears to be immersion 
ill the cold bath, in the paroxysm of convulsion, 
taking care to have some warm blankets in readi- 
ness, and immediately the patient is taken out 
of the bath he should ibe well rubbed with warm 
flannels, and put to bed ; opiate frictions are 
particularly recommended, as the medicine can, 
in this way, be introduced into the system more 
readily, and without increasing the frequency of 
the spasms, which frequently occur during the ef- 
forts of deglutition ; the combination of opium with 
aether is also of great service ; the diet should con- 
sist of milk and broths, and if the nourishment 
cannot be received by the mouth, it should be 
thrown up by clyster. If the disease has arisen id 
consequence of the partial division of a nerve, it 
should be cut through, and if from a Wound, it 
should be dilated, and filled with stimklating ap- 
plications, as lint, moistened with the oleum tere- 
binthinw, and we must avoid exposure of the part 
to a current of cold air : tbe pain under the ensi- 
form cartilage, and the spasms in general, will 
most commonly be relieved by applying cloths 
dipped in wtber, and by gentle and uniform pres- 
sure on the parts suffering from spasm, by means 
of bandages, on which the ether should be poured 
occasionally, guarding, however, against the 
cold produced by the too speedy evaporation 
of the SBtber. The trismus of infants is a disease 
most frequent in warm climates; it generally at- 
tacks infants, within the first fortnight after birth, 
more frequently, however, before they are nine 
days old ; as it, in our opinion, very frequently 
proceeds from a retension of the meconium in tbe 
primwB vie, it will be highly proper, in the first 
instance, to exhibit geiiUe laxatives, afterwards 
wine and antispasmodics, and if we do not suc- 
ceed by these means, it will be advisable to try 
the cold bath, and the remedies above recom- 
mended. # 

may be distinguished from other spe- 
cies of convulsions by the sopor, and by the aboli- 
tion of the sensation of external impressions ; from 
apoplexy, by the increased action of the muscles; 
from hysteria, by the absence of the globus hysteri- 
cus, and by its not being attended with the fear of 
death. Tbe symptomatic epilepsy is more easily 
cured than tbe idiopathic; the later in life epi- 
leptic fits are experienced, the more, dangeroua 
they may, in general, be esteemed, as Ibe cause 
may be supposed to have been acquired by the 
patient’s habits of life, or by the decay of aoflSW 
internal part: hereditary epilepsy is scdieely ever 
cured; the longer tbe continuance of the^CiMB- 
plaint has been, and tbe more violent<^eiid* foe* 
quent the convulskms ore, the more dangereOB iq 
the disease, partionlarly If the^itai foecrtioiit’dre 
much afifected; sojnetinMfli altlioiig6 wot mjr 
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quently, » tingle violent peroxytm cuts off lbe,v 
patient: epilepey sometUnea goet off at tbe ege 
of puberty, or on the eppcaraitce of the^entet; 
an intermittent fover, or a cotaneoua eruption, 
often removes the cKieate* 

7rstflmM/.— BloocUletting will sometimes be of 
Mrvice in the paroxysm, if the disease has nut 
been of tong continuance, and the patient is in a 
plethoric state ; in general, however, it is more ad* 
visable not to take away bluod, but to trust to less 
dcbilitatiog remedies: immediately the patient is 
attacked with a fit, we must endeavour, as far as 
■possible, to prevent his receiving any injury from 
the violent ngitotioo of hii Itodv ; he ought, there- 
fore, to be put into a bed, with his head raised, 
and to have any pressure, occasioned by liaaturcs 
about his neck, instantly removed; stimulants 
should be appli^ to the nostrils, as errliines, or 
volatiles, as the spiritus aromonis compositus, the 
spiritus aiumonias succinatus, &c. an<l the spine 
ahould be rubbed with the ether, or with the liiii* 
mentum ammonie fortius, or oil of turpentine, 
and they will be more serviceable, if combined 
with stimulants, as the oil of amber, or the tinc- 
ture ofcaiitharides; it wili be proper to administer 
opiates, and other aiitispasrnbdics, by clyster, 
particularly musk, and valerian. In the inter- 
miisiona we are to attempt the radical cure of the 
disease; when the disease is symptomatic of 
some primary affection, we must, by a particular 
attention to tlie attending symptoms, endeavour 
to discover the nature of that auction ; and if we 
succeed in removing the primary affection, by the 
proper means adapted to its cause, the epileptic 
attacks will cease of course; the aura epileptica 
has been removed by a tight bandage being made 
round the limb, just above the part from which 
that sensation appears to proceed ; we must direct 
tbe patient to carefully avoid the occasional 
causes which are tviihin his reach, and the predis- 
position must be corrected, as far as lies in our 
power. When the disease is idioputhic, and ap- 
pears to depend upon a plethoric state of tbe 
system, that must be removed or prevented by 
moderate exercise, an abstemious diet, and issues, 
or setons: if the disease appear to arise from 
any suppressed discharge, in particular the hae- 
morrhois, leeches should bo applied to the he- 
morrhoidal vessels, foinciitatioiis should be em- 
ployed, and we should, at the same time, admi- 
nister aloetic cathartics ; after tbe plethoric state 
of the ayitem is removed, the cure of tbe disease 
will be effected by antispasmodics : when the dis- 
ease seems to arise in consequence of a debilitated 
state of the system, it must be strengthened by 
coM-bathitig, exercise, change of air, a nourishing 
diet, tonics, and antispasmodics; the most suit- 
able tonics are bark, oxyd of arsenic, ammoniate 
o£ copper, milphat of copper, oxyd of zinc, and 
ebalybeates: tbe antispasmodics in most general 
use are, oil of cajeput (melaJeuca leucadendron), 
sedier, flfeusk, digitalis, stramonium, belladonna or 
bjoK^amns, lunar caustic, and opium, which last 
is most assuredly the best and most efficacious 
nntispasmodic; it should be administered in doses, 
prop^ioned to the age and constitntion of tbo 
patient, a short time b^re the expected retnm of 
tbe paroxysm; the opium must be repeated at pro- 
perdatervals, and it will be necessary to increase 
the doit ina gmdnal manner, in proportion to ffie 
violeoeo or flr^nent veenrrenco of the fits: whsU 
aror antiipaimodio is eupkffod, it will be indis- 
pensably lequisHo' never to affoar its adbett to 
ceafstn ttMasyaUnii and to tontlnnaitanaaibr 
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moaHhd, or even a year or two after the viblance 
of the disease is overcome, and the Ats have 
ceased, in order to ertablish a new habit in the 
system, and it thoald on no account be left; Isiff 
all at once, but the dose should be gradually dl- 
mifiisbed, as the fits are very apt to return, on 
tbe discontinuance of tbe medicine, with increased 
violence and danger: it will not be improper to 
remark, that antispasmodics are employed with 
most advantage, a abort time previous to the ex- 
pected recurrence of the paroxysm, and when the 
fits recur during sleep, a full dose of an opiate 
should be given at bed-time ; the application of a 
cataplasm, formed chiefly of tobacco, to the sc ro* 
biculus cordis, about half an hour before the ex- 
pected return of the paroxysm, has sometimes 
prevented it, and this practice, repeated several 
successive days, at the expected periods, has de- 
stroyed the diseased catenation, and effected a 
permanent cure: if the disease appears to arise 
from sympathy, some instrument of terror should 
be kept in readiness, as the actual cautery, or 
something that will inspire horror, which will very 
frequently prevent the fits: should derangement 
of tbe prims vis, worms, dentition, or any other 
obvious exciting cause, be the means of occasion- 
ing the disease, it must be removed by laxatives, 
and other remedies adapted to its causes, and as 
the disease so frequently, in part, arises frum the 
first mentioned cause, occasional emetics and 
gentle cathartics will be proper, in order to ob- 
viate any accumulation of irritating matter in the 
stomach ond intestines: when the disease proves 
obstinate, especially in those who are advanced in 
life, or have been intemperate in tbe use of fer 
metited, spirituous, or distilled liquors, we have 
every reason to suspect some derangement in the 
hepatic system ; in which case it will be requisite 
to employ the hydrargyrus, to a greater or less 
extent, in proportion to its effects on the disease, 
and it will, if the patient is not in a very debili- 
tated state, sometimes lie of essential service to 
push the mercury so far as to affect the moutb. 
A total change of habit and climate may also fre- 
quently be prescribed with great benefit. 

jij!tluna.-^The paroxysms of this disease very 
frequently commence during or after the first 
sleep, with g sense of tightness and stricture across 
the chest, and a feeling of uneasy oppression in 
tbe Jungs, impeding respiration; there is either no 
cough present, or it is not attended with any ex- 
pectoration : tbe patient, if in a horizontal situa- 
tion, is immediately under the necessity of getting 
into an erect posture, and of flying for relief to 
the open window; the difficulty of breathing for a 
time increases, and both inspiration and expira* 
tion are attended with a wheezing noise, the voice 
is weak, and the exertion of talking is more or 
less painful: after these symptoms have continued 
for some hours, a profuse sweat sometimes breaki 
out, the breathing becomes less laborious, and tbe 
cough, which, at tbe commencement, was not 
present, or was without any expectoration, now 
becomes more free, and a move or less copious se- 
cretion of mucus takes place, and the other symp- 
toms abate, but there is a grtotev or less degree of 
tightness across the chest; and of difficulty of 
bceatbing, throughout tbe ooinrse of the day; to- 
wards evening, or about midnight, for several suc- 
emsive iiigbts, the symptoms suffer an exaceiha- 
tioD, and a remission takes jflneo towards mora« 
ing; and after tome days, on the expectoration 
beaming and continuing more copious, the pa- 
roif MBS for a time cease aUogeUiet: the palm it, 
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for the! moat part, and small, and tfia 

urine, which, at the jbcininencemeiit of the pa- 
roxysm, was pale, on Ita remission becomes high^ 
coloured, and often d^osits a sediment; the foce 
is sometimes, during the paroxysm, somewhat 
flushed and t^i|rtd, more commonly, however, 
it is pale and shrunk: asthma is very frequently 
an hereditary disease; it dues not very commonly 
appear before the time of puberty, and chiefly 
affects the male sex; it is most liable to return 
in hot weather, this, however, is not always the 
case : the paroxysm is often preceded by lassi- 
tude, torpor, drowsiness, a sense of weight or pain 
of the head, and symptoms of dyspepsia. 

Treatment the paroxysm, if the patient is 
young, and of a plethoric habit, blood-letting will 
be often of service, especially if employed in the 
early periods of the disease, but if it has been of 
long continuance, it is generally hurtful, but cop- 
ping between the shoulders is often of considerable 
service; gentle laxatives and clysters should be 
employed, ut proper intervals, so as to keep the 
bowels regular ; gentle emetics should on no ac- 
count be dispensed with, and where a paroxysm 
is expected to occur in the course of the night, an 
emetic, exhibited in the evening, will generally 
prevent it: antispasmodics should be administered, 
as opium, asa-foctida, aether, &c.; it will be ne- 
cessary to assist and promote the expectoration by 
means of some of the following remedies, cither 
alone, or perhaps a more preferable manner will 
be in combination, as milk of ammoniac or of 
asa-foitida, the decoction of seneka, or a solution 
of spermaceti, with nauseating doses of tai-tar 
emetic, or with some of the preparations of 
squills; the carbonat of ammonia, and myrrh, 
are also medicines of considerable efficacy; but 
squills are, by far, the most valuable expectorant 
of any in the whole materia medica; a blister 
should be applied to the chest, the vapour of 
warm water should be inhaled, and its effects will 
be increased, if the water is impregnated with 
Ktber; warm peUiluvia, or the warm batli should 
be ordered; the respiration of an atmosphere, 
mixed with h 3 'drogen gass, or any other innocuous 
air, which might dilute the oxygenous gass, would 
be useful in spasmodic astlima, by decreasing the 
sensibility of the system, and preventing the re- 
currence of the paroxysms; the respiration of an 
atmosphere, with an incrcasetl proportion of oxy- 
gen, is recommended in what is called the hu- 
moral asthma: in the intermissions, the remote 
causes should, as far as lies in our power, be care- 
fully avoided ; the use of fermented liquors, and 
particularly of distilled spirits, must be strictly 
inhibited; the diet should be light, of easy diges- 
tion, not flatulent, and the food should be taken 
in moderate quantities, taking care not to oppress 
the stomach; but when the disease has been of 
long continuance, a more full diet may be allow- 
ed ; riding on horseback, or in a carriage, and 
more particularly a sea-voyage, should, if conve- 
nient, be advised, or the patient should change 
the air, and try different situations, until, either 
' by accident or by perseverance, he finds out a 
situation to live in, in which the disease is render- 
ed less distressing, or is entirely removed; re- 
peated blisters should be applied about the chest, 
or an issue be made in the neighbourhood: smok- 
ing tobacco is useful; and garlic or onions by. 
wgy of sauce may be also found serviceable. Bark, 
ebalybeates, and aloes, should be had rabourte 
to towards the cloiieof the paroxysm. 

CofU commences with an acute pain over Aha 
T' abdomen; the navel is twisted towards the spine; 
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and the muscles of the abdomen are spasmodicaffy 
contracted into sepavhte portions, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a bag 'hill of round bOlls; there h vo- 
miting of a bilious matter, obstinate costiveness, 
and generally coldness of the extremities; the 
urine is high-coloured, it voided in small quantity, 
and with some degree of difBculty and pain : the 
disease is seldom attended with pyrexia ; in the first 
instance, sometimes, however, an inflammation 
of that part of the intestine, where the disease is 
situated, supervenes, and aggravates the disease : 
when the peristaltic motion of the whole intestinal 
canal is inverted, the disease is called ileus, which 
is only to be regarded as a more violent degree of 
colic; it is, however, mure apt to terminate in 
enteritis, or gangrene. 

The removal of this disease will generally be ef- 
fected by blood-letting, in the repetition of which 
we must be guided by the state of the pulse, vio- 
lence of the attack, and strength of the patient ; in 
all violent attacks of colic, if the patient rs in 
tolerable vigour, it will not only be advisable but 
prudent to take away a moderate quantity of blood 
(except the disease arises in consequence of lead 
being received into the system), more particularly 
so, if the pulse is full or hard, and there are any 
symptoms denoting a tendency to enteritis, it will, 
at the same time, be the means of relaxing the 
spasm, and procuring stools : the warm bath should 
be ordered, or the abdomen should be fomented, 
and strong peppers and spirits may be added to the 
fomentations ; friction of the abdomen with warm 
oil, or bags filled with hot sand, or bladders filled 
with hot water, may be employed also with great 
advantage; blisters or rubetacients, together with- 
warm pediluvia, will be requisite ; antis])asmodics 
should be administered internally, and where the 
disease has not been preceded by long costiveness, 
opium will be the most efficacious remedy, especi- 
ally if vomiting prevents the exhibition of cathar- 
tics: where, however, the disease has been pre- 
ceded by costivencss, the hyoscyamus will be 
found to be a more suitable remedy, as along with 
its narcotic, it also possesses a gently cathartic 
quality : cathartics must be ordered, and they 
will be mure efficacious when given in combi- 
nation; calomel, above all, ought never to be 
given alone; its operation is always rendered 
more certain and easy by combining it with 
other cathartics, and the addition of a few 
drops of some essential oil will, in a great 
measure, obviate their griping effects ; laxa- 
tive clysters must be ordered ; at first they should 
be mild, and tolerably large ; the addition of a por- 
tion of oil, or of a solution of Kpsoin salts, will be 
an useful auxiliary. And if we do not succeed in 
procuring the evacuation of the intestines by the 
above means, we must have recourse to the injec- 
tion of the smoke of tobacco, or a more certain and 
efficacious remedy is a decoction of tobacco, in the 
proportion of half a drachm to four ounces of water, 
to be thrown up as an enema ; if all thOjiabove 
means prove of no avail, we must have recourse to 
mechanical dilatation, as, by administering one dr 
two ounces of the hydrargyrut every hour or two, 
or a large quantity of warm water should be inject- 
ed by means of a large syringe : when every, pur- 
gative, and even all other means that are in most 
common use, have failed, the action of the inteot 
tines has sometimes been effiictually excited by 
throwing cold water on the lower extremkies* 

The Coliem Pkiotum vd flatumina, or Colic frolik 
Lead, differs from the species above deacribed', 1ft 
not coming on in so sudden and violent m manner, 
and also ia its cause, that of lead taken into the, 
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t> 0 (!yi under various drcumsCancea, as by exposure 
CO tlie action of it« or by drinking cyder, or other 
liquors impregMt^ with ic ; the diMaae generally 
commence!* with tUghc lineasiness in the bowels, 
or with a sense of weight, or of an aching, rather 
than an ^cute pain, about the navel, which is in- 
creased after eating ^ the pain remits, and is some- 
times relieved by pressure upon the abdomen ; this, 
however, is frequently not the case ; after a time 
Che pain increases, becomes permanent, and into- 
lerably excruciating ; there is retraction of the um- 
bilicus, the integuments of the abdomen and the 
intestines are violently contracted, and drawn 
towards the spine, and the spasms are often so ob- 
stinate that it is with the greatest difficulty a clyster 
can be thrown into the rectum ; the puUe is hard 
and tense, there is obstinate costivencss, and often 
strangury ; after several attacks paralysis comes on, 
chiefly of the upper extremities, although there are 
numerous cases recorded, in which the lower are 
affected also, and sometimes it terminates in swell- 
lings of the joints, and loss of si«jht ; sometimes, 
but more rarely, the disease is succeeded by para- 
lysis after the first attack ; the patients cannot rest 
in bed for the violence of the disease, and th^ find 
relief in walking about, if they have sufficient 
strength ; those who have once laboured under the 
disease, are very liable to relapse, in which case 
the disease comes on in a more violent manner 
than before, and the recovery is then mere slow, 
and less complete. In the removal of this violent 
disease we must, in the first place, restore the 
tnceitines to their natural irritability, by the exhi- 
bition of a large dose of opium ; we should then 
administer some cathartic medicine at proper inter- 
vals, as the sulphas magnesia vel sod<e, or the 
phomhas sodar, dissolved in broth, or some aroma- 
tic fluid, castor or almond, may be given, com- 
bined with tincture of senna \ and if tha stomach 
is in a very irritable state, the medicines must be 
exhibited in the form of pills, for which purpose 
the calomel, joined with extract of jalap or colo- 
cynth, and a few drops of some essential oil, will 
he the most suitable ; laxative clysters will be ne- 
cessary, to which may be added some cathartic 
salt, or oil ; the pain of the abdomen will be re- 
lieved by rubbing it with tepid oil, or by applying 
spiced fomentations, or by the warm bath, or by 
bags of hot sand, and similar antispasmodics ; the 
application of a large blister to the abdomen is, 
however, a much more efficacious remedy ; when 
we have relieved the urgent symptoms, the disease 
will, on its first attacks, be e^ectually removed by 
employing mercury internally and externally; 
mercury must be pushed so far as to occasion some 
affection of the mouth as soon as possible, and 
the system must be kept under the influence of 
Biercurv, in a greater or less degree, according to 
the violence of the disease, for two or three weeks 
after every symptom of the disease has disappeared, 
as it is very apt to return, and with increased force : 
as a dispoaiticm to costiveness often remains, it 
should b^qbviated by some of the above cathar- 
tics; it sometimes happens that the pain in the 
bowels shifts saddenly» and attacks the head, caus- 
ing extreme miseiy ; in this case nothing affords so 
much rdief as blisters applied to the back, behind 
the etn, and to the temples, successively, accord- 
ing' Co*lhe urgency or continuance of the pain ; 
opiates may be administered at the same time with 
advantage. The paralytic affections, which are the 
oenaequence of this disease, and the ileus, will be 
removed by the internal and external employment 
•f 9ikth wtten. j 
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Dhktet the most piomident symptoms; ac- 
cording to Dr. RoUo, are voraciousness and keen- 
ness of appetite, or a fr^uent craving for food, 
without the feel of entire satiation ; a parched 
mouth, with constant spitting of a thick viscid . 
phlegm, of a mawkish, sweetisii or bitterish taSjte; * 
intense thirst; a whitish tongue, with red bri(^C 
sides; rtd and swelled gums, with the teeth feeling 
as on edge from acid<*, and loose in their sockets; 
headach ; a dry hot skin, with flushing of the (ace; 
a pulse most generally about eighty-four or six ; an 
increase of clear urine, of a light straw colour, hav- 
ing a sweetish taste, resembling sugar, or rather 
honey and water ; an uneasiness of the stomach 
and kidnies ; a wasting of the flesh ; a weiuincss 
and disinclination to motion or exertion, with the 
feeling of weakness ; an excoriation, with soreness 
of the glans penis and prepuce, which is some- 
times swelled, and there is no desire of vencry ; in 
females there is a peculiar uneasiness about the 
meatu.s urinarius. 

The predisposing causes of this disease are at 
present obscure, but the disease has been found to 
occur in those who have indulged in fruit, sweat- 
meats, pickles, high-seasoned food, warm stimulat- 
ing condiments, wine and fermented liquors, or 
indulgence even in the farinacea, with large quan- 
tities of small beer, accompanied by great bodily 
exercise, with or without active mental employ- 
ment; moisture, grief, vexation or agitation of 
mind ; sudden variations of temperature may also 
be regarded as predisposing or exciting causes. 
The proximate cause fs supposed to be a morbidly 
increased action of the stomach, with consequent 
secretion, and vitiation of the gastric fluid, marked 
by an eagerness of appetite and acidity ; the direct 
effects of which are the formation or evolution of 
saccharine matter, with a certain detect of assimi- 
lation, preventing the healthy combinations, and 
exciting the immediate separation of the imper- 
fectly formed chyle by the kidnies. Dr. Baillie 
think'* it probable that diabetes depends, in a con- 
siderable degree, upon a deranged action of the 
secretory structure of the kidnies, by which the 
blood there is disposed to new combinations ; the 
effect of these combinations is the production of a 
saccharine matter ; he further thinks it probable, 
at the same time, that the chyle may be so imper- 
fectly formed, as to make the blood be more 
readily changed into a saccharine sub.<;tancc, by 
the action of the kidnies : an opinion well worth 
minute enquiry. 

The cure of this disease consists in confinement, 
an entire abstinence from every species of vegetable 
matter, a diet solely of animal food, and that in as 
small quantities as the stomach will be satisfied 
with ; emetics, hepatised ammonia and narcotics, , 
will be necessary, and they should be assisted by 
the daily use of alkalies and lime water: the hepa- 
tised ammonia should at first be exhibited in doses 
of five or six drops, three or four times a day ; the 
dose is to be gradually increased, so as to produce 
some degree of nausea, or slight giddiness; it should 
not be mixed up in draughts, or in any other form, 
as it is readily decomposed, but it should be dropt 
from the phial, at the time of using it, into a pro« 
per vehicle, and taken immediately ; distilled watei 
is the best vehicle ; an opiate should be adminis- 
tered at bed time, with from twentyto thirty drops 
of the vinum tartritis antimonii ; this plan is to be 
pursued, until the morbid condition of the stomach 
la removed, the marks of which are, a scarcity 
and high-coloured state of the urine with turbid- 
naw, furnishing on evaporation an oflfensivcly- 
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smelling and lieif du^ without teniu 

city, accompanied with k want of appetite, and 
loathing of food; at this tiihe the tongue and ^mi 
will be found to have lost their florid red cmour, 
and to have become pallid ; when this state occurs, 
exercise is to be enjoined, and a gradual return to 
the use of bread it to be allowed, and vegetables, 
tfuch as brocoli, apinage, peas, cauliflower, cabbage, 
lettuce, and parsnip, in moderate quantity; these 
last have been observed to have been eaten with 
impunity : the drink should consist of such liquors 
as afford the least saccharine matter, as weak 
brandy or rum and water, with the occasional use 
of bitters; costiveness mtist be obviated by gentle 
laxatives, as flower of sulphur, oil of castor, or 
aloetics, combined with soap; the exciting and 
keeping up a degree of nausea, with proper doses 
of tartar emetic, is recommended in the early stages 
of the disease ; the camphor and other narcotics, 
besides opium, are deserving of a trial ; alum whey, 
which is made by boiling a drachm of the alum in 
a pint of milk, is said to considerably reduce the 
quantity of urine ; nut-galls and lime-water have 
been employed with success. 

OuDER IV. 

Vetanig. Intellectual dcrangements^Disorders 
of the judgment without pyrexy or coma- The 
following are the genera. 1. Amentia: an imbe- 
cility of judgment, by which people cither do not 
perceive or do not remember the relations of 
things ; the species are connate, from old age, from 
evident external causes. % Melancholia: a partial 
madness, without d 3 rspepsy or indigestion : varying 
according to the different subjects concerning which 
the person raves ; and hence admitting an almost 
inffnite multiplicity of varieties* 3 . Mania : uni- 
versal madness. Idiopathic and symptomatic: 
under the former section mental, and corporeal, or 
arising from some evident disease of the body: 
under the latter proceeding from poisons, from 
passion, from febrile affection, and hence rather 
referable to the corporeal species. 4. Oneirodynia: 
a violent and troublesome imagination in time of 
sleep. Two species : O. activa, somnambulism or 
sleep-walking ; and O. gravans, night-mare. 

To Mama^ with which Mdaneh^a is so nearly 
allied, we shall devote an observation or two. 

Mania often arises from intense study, violent 
emotions of the mind, unrestrained passions, long 
exposure to the scorching rays of the sun, over- 
straining the faculties of the mind, intempennee, 
organic affections of the cranium, an hereditary 
disposition, sanguine temperament, long-continued 
melancholy, suppressed evacuations, repelled erup- 
tions, and religious enthusiasm. The proximate 
cause is supposed to consist in an increased excite- 
ment of the brain* It is distinguished from phre- 
nitis by the absence of the pyrexia and head-ache, 
and from delirium by the state of the pulse, by the 
>patient not knowing the place where he is, nor 
^ the persons of his friends or attendants, and from 
not being conscious of external objects, except 
when mused, and even then he soon relapes into 
; • a state of inattention ; whereas in mania, he is fre- 
quently sensible, and is continually planning the 
means of preventing or revenging supposed injuries, 
and freqbently the resentment is directed against 
hia dearest friends. 

7>4flwm/.— Acooiding to Dr. Darwin, the cir- 
cumstances which fender confinement necessary 
aie, the lunatic being liable to injure others, or 
hiel^ff or not being able to take care of his own 
a^dfi; and If none of these circumstances exist, 
them dieuld be no eonfinement j for he icmarks. 
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though the misuken idea condnues to exist, yet if 
nb actions are produced In eonteqOenbe, (he patient 
cannot be called insane, but only delirious ; and 
he adds, that if evety one who possesses mistaken 
ideas, or who puts ftlse estimates on things, was 
liable to confinement, he does not know who of his 
readers might not tremble at the sight of a mad- 
house: it will, however, in the first instance, al- 
ways be proper to gain a complete ascendancy over 
the patient, either by gentle or coercive measures $ 
his anger and violent passions must be restrained 
by the strait waistcoat; he should be kept in silence 
and darkness, and, as much as possible, in an 
erect posture ; none of his intimate acquaintances 
or friends should be allowed to visit him. At the 
commencement of this disease blood-letting may 
be employed with advantage, the blood should be 
taken from a large orifice in such quantity as to 
induce some tendency to deliquium animi ; when 
the temporal artery, or jugular vein, can be conve- 
niently opened, it should be preferred ; if the dis- 
ease have been of considerable duration, bleeding 
will not be advisable ; a solution of the gum am- 
moniacam, with the Glauber’s salts, should be given 
daily, so as to keep the bowels pretty laxative ; the 
head should be shaved, and cloths, moistened with 
the coldest water, pounded ice, or water artificially 
rendered so, should be gently wrung, and applied 
constantly to the head ; they should be renewed as 
soon as they acquired any heat, until a seme of 
cold and chilliness are induced, when they are to 
be left off, and had recourse to again when neces- 
sary, or the affusion of cold water upon the head 
may be substituted, it should be poured from a 
considerable height ; it is recommended to put the 
patient into the warm bath up to his shoulders, 
and then to pour cold water upon the head, previ- 
ously shaved: vomits, consisting of from five to 
ten grains of the tartris antimonii, are recom- 
mended to be givep every three or four days, for 
two or three weeks ; opium and camphor have 
been employed in large doses, and frequently with 
advantage ; the digitalis has been found particularly 
serviceable, it should be exhibited in gradually re- 
peated doses, and continued until a degree of sick- 
ness is induced, or till the frequency of the pulse 
suffers a considerable diminution, it must then be 
left off, and again renewed when its effects on the 
constitution begin to wear off; the gratiola has been 
recommended in doses of ten grains, two or three 
times a day; hard labour, and long-continued 
journeys have, in some instances, effected a cure ; 
it is proper to remark, that the pulse in mania is 
sometimes fiill and strong ; when this occurs, eva- 
cuations and diluents will be necessary ; at other 
times the pulse is quick and weak, in this case a 
more nourishing diet, bark, chalybeates, and small 
doses of opium, will be proper ; in general the 
patient should be allowed only a low and spare 
diet ; blistering has not been found of service, ex^ 
cept at the commencement of the disease; the affu- 
sion of warm water on the surface body, 

that is, water of the temperature of the blood and 
upwards, is often employed with soothing effects. 
The cold bath is strongly recommended in the 
height of the paroxysm, except the digestion it 
much impaired,^ or the vigour of the circulation it 
much debilitated, the patient should be thrown io 
headlong, and as he comes out he should be throviin 
in again, until he becomes calm and rational,, ^ 
very much debilitated: though in mania the bpi- 
perature of fhe body it little or not at all !ncne(tled» 
maniacs retain the actual heat with great tenafi^, 
and under the above rcitticdonii, the eold ha^:Wjr 
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Often be a|iplied with ndvnntog^v and always wltb 
safety ; after the disease is removedi it will be pro^ 
per to adminisler bark».ctialybeatcs« the oayd or 
suipbat of ainOi and the sulphuric acid* 

CLASS iir. 

Cachexia:. Depraved habits. 

A depraved habit of the whole or greatest part 
of the body, without primary pyrexy or neu- 
rosis. The following are the orders of this class. 

Osor.a 1. 

• lifarcores. Declines. — ^This order includes the 
following genera : 1. Tabes, leanness, debility, 
hectic pyrezy. Three species ; purulent, scrophu- 
lous» and from poison taken internally. *2. Atro- 
phia ; differing from tabes in being without hectic 
pyrexy. The species are from too great evacua- 
tion : from a deficiency of nourishment : from cor- 
rupted nourishment : from decay of the nutritive 
organs. 

In ubes and atrophy the cure may best be ef- 
fected by the removal of the remote causes, or the 
idiopathic diseases on which they depend; the 
tabes mcscnterica, which is sometimes an idiopa- 
thic disease, in which there is great debility, ema- 
ciation, and paleness ; there is at Che same time 
enlargement of the head and abdomen : it will be 
effectually removed by small doses of the calometas. 
or of the murias hydrargyri ; the doses must not 
be so large as to excite catharsis ; the hydrargyrus is 
intended only to act as an alterative ; the solutio 
muriatis calcis is deserving of an unbiassed trial; 
the cure will be accelerated if wc, at the same 
time, employ chalybeates, combined with a neutral 
salt, with fossile alkali, or with rhubarb, in such 
doses as to act moderately upon the bowels ; the 
employment of a tepid salt-abater bath, or washing 
the patient with a solution of salt, ni^hc and morn- 
ing, will also be of service, 

OaoER If. 

ImhimeteentU, 'Morbid swellings.-— An external 
tumour of the whole or greatest part of the body. 
These are adipose, flatulent, or aqueous, forming 
three distinct sections. Of the first is, 1. Poly- 
sarcia. Corpulency. Of the second arc, 2. Pneu* 
macosit : a tense elastic swelling of the body, crack- 
ling under the hand. 3. Tympanites: a tense, 
elastic, sonorous swelling of the abdomen ; costive- 
ness ; a decay of the other parts. Two species ; 
intestinal, and abdominal. ^ Fhysometra : a slight 
elastic swelling in the epigastrium, having the 
figure and situation of the uterus. Under the third 
section we have, 5. Anasarca ; a soft inelastic swell- 
ing of the whole body or some part of it ; arising 
from a multitude of causes, and hence admitting 
of a multitude of species. 6. Hydrocephalus. A 
soft inelastic swdling of the head, with the sutures 
of the cranium opened. 7. Hydrorachitis. A soft 
slender tumour above the vertebrx of the loins ; 
the vertebrw gaping from each other ; formerly de- 
nominated dpina bifida. 8. Hydrothorax. Dropsy 
-of the chest. Dyspnm, paleness of the face; oe- 
dematous swellings of ^e feet; scanty urine ; lying 
down difficult ; a sudden and spontaneous waking 
out of sleep, with palpiution ; water fluctuating in 
the chest. 9. Ascites. A tense, scarcely elastic, 
but fluctuatii^ swelling of the abdomen. Two 
spesies : one A. abdominalis, extending over the 
wiiole abdomen with an equality of tumour, and 
a fludCuation sufliciently evident, arising from an 
obstruction of the viseera, from debility, or front 
U)innets of the blood ; the other, \ saccatus,con« 
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fined in a btf , the swtllHig shore panial, ltd# ^ 
fluctuation less evident. 10. Hydrometra. Dropsy 
of the womb. A swelling of the female epigis* 
trium gradually increasing, preserving the 
of the uterus; yielding to pressure, and fluctuafft 
ine; without ischury or pregnancy. Hydso-' 
celc. Swelling of the scrotum, not painful, in* 
creasing by degrees, soft, fluctuating, and prlluct^ 
12. Physconia. A swelling chiefly occupying a 
certain part uf the abdomen, and neither son'>roaa 
nor fluctuating. Tiicse species are very numerous, 
and nann^ trom the part the diseiise occupies, 
whence we have physconia^, hepatic, splenic, renal 
uterine, dec. 13. Rachitis. Rickets A large head, 
swelling most in the fore part, the ribs depressed; 
abdomen swelled, with a decay of the other parts. 
It varies merely in being simple or conjoined with 
other diseases. 

From this list it will appear obvious, that a pre- 
ternatural collection of serous or water', fluids is 
often formed in different parts ot the bod;* ; and- 
although tlie disease arising from it is destine uish- 
ed by different names, according to the various 
parts occupied, yet those collections all come under 
the general appellation of dropsy. When water is 
diffused through a part, or the whole, of the cellular 
membrane, the disease is called anasarca ; when 
there is a collection of water within the cavity of 
the cranium, it is named hydrocephalus internus ; 
when upon the vertebra: of the loins, it is called 
hydrorachitis ; when within the cavity of the tho- 
rax, it is named hydrothorax ; when it is contained 
within the cavity of the iibdomen, it is called as- 
cites; when in the uterus, hydrometra; and when 
it is collected within the scrotum, it has the appel* 
lation of hydrocele. We can only notice a few of 
these. 

The removal of anasarca must be attempted by 
removing the remote causes, which still continue 
to act, by evacuating the collected fluid, and by re* 
storing the strength uf the system- The remote 
causes are often such as have been removed before 
the disease occurs, although their effects continue ; 
for the most part, those cau.scs arc certain diseases 
or habits, previous to the occurrence of the disease, 
which are to be cured by proper remedies, adapted 
to their causes, and by desisting in particular from 
indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, when the 
origin of the disease can be traced from that 
source; the collected fluid must be drawn off by 
scarifications, the punctures of which must be 
made small, and at some distance from one an- 
other, as there is a tendency in wounds, made in 
dropsical cases, to beeflme gangrenous; issues, or 
the daily application of a thin slice of mezereum, 
steeped in vinegar, will be proper, they should be 
made a little below the knees ; cole wort leaves 
should be applied to the feet and legs, which must 
be removed occasionally as they become imbued 
with moisture, or bootkins should be made of 
oiled silk, and bandages should be applied to the 
lower extremities ; emetics are also very service- 
able, they should consist of ipecacuanha, tartar 
emetic, or squills, tivith a few grains of thesulphat 
of copper ; the most powerful remedies, however^ 
are cathartics, which dropsical patients in general 
bear more easily than emetics ; those in most ge- 
neral use are, gamboge, jalap, colocyntb, scam* 
mony, calomel, and elaterium ; this last should be 
exhibited in tlie form of a pill, or given in diluted 
spirits, in doses of half a grain or more, every hour, 
until vomiting or catharsis is excited ; but the most 
powerful remedy is the crystal^ of tartar, which 
B^uld be administered in dospl pf two drachma 
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awryinaaTf till copl^^^mcuations are procured 
either by steol or urine, giving at the same time 
tepid liquids plentifully ; this medicine should be 
repeated every, or every other morning, according 
to the strength of the patient ; as the thirst is a 
very distressing eymptom in this disease, the pa- 
tient should he allowed to take as much water, or 
mild mucilaginous liquids, acidulated with the crys- 
tals of tartar, as he feels disposed for ; bottled cyder, 
drank in considerable quantities, is sometimes of 
service ; dlttietics must be administered, and they 
should be combined with tonics and aromatics, or 
with essential oils ; the most powerlul medicine of 
this class, however, is the digitalis, and it is most 
efficacious when joined with some of the above 
diuretics: it should be given in such doses as to 
srfTect the state of the pulse, and if it does not spee- 
dily afterwards act as a diuretic, it will be of little 
avail to persevere in its exhibition ; as the perspi- 
ration is often greatly diminished, diaphoretics have 
aumetimes been employed with advantage, or opi- 
ates combined with ipecacuanha, and the action of 
the vessels upon the surface will be excited by 
friction, particularly in the morning, and it will be 
lUQ^ serviceable if made from below upwards ; if 
the above methods should be of no avail we must 
try mercury, and it should be pushed so far as to 
a^ct the mouth, and its effects on the system must 
not be allowed to cease until the swelling subsides. 
The debility of the system will be removed by 
studiously avoiding all the remote causes in our 
power, by gentle exercise, by supporting the in- 
teguments of the lower extremities by means of 
bandages properly applied, as a well-constructed 
laced stocking, and by the employment of bark, 
quassia, sulphuric acid, and chalybeates, and they 
will be more efficacious when combined with diu- 
retics ; the vapour bath ha| been employed with 
considerable advantage, especially when assisted by 
frictions ; if the disease arises in consequenec of 
obstructions of the viscera, or siphilis, some of the 
preparations of mercury will be necessary, em- 
ploying at the same time chalybeates and tonics. 
' The pulse has been sometimes, although rarely, 
found full, hard, and tense, in which case blood- 
letting is advisable. 

HydrocepfiaCvs generally attacks children, and 
very often comes on in a very gradual manner ; one 
of the earliest criterions is the patient being un- 
easy on raising his head from the pillow, and wish- 
ing to lie down again immediately ; it frequently 
commences with languor, pains in the limln, and 
head-ach ; the patient is affected with nausea and 
vomiting several times in the course of the day, the 
pain of die head is usually confined to one side, or 
extends from just above the eye-brows to the tem- 
ples ; sometimes, however, it is universal over the 
whole of the head ; the head-ach frequently alter- 
nates with the afibetion of the stomach, and the 
' head is now and then observed to lean more to one 
than the other side ; the eyes are painfully sensible 
to the light, there is moaning and watchfulness, 
or, jf the patient sleeps, he grinds his teeth, picks 
his'nose, and often awakes suddenly in a fright; 
the bowels are costive, and are with difficulty acted 
upon by the strongest purgatives; the pulse is 
more fir^uent than in health, but regular ; these 
symptoms go on increasing, the pupils become di- 
lised, and the axes of the eyes are turned in dif- 
ferent directions; the vomiting and pain of the 
head become more distressing, there is some dif- 
ficulty of brearhing» the beat of the body, and of 
the^head in particular, is increased, pyrezy comes 
eat. Of which there are perfect intermissions 'many 
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times in the coane of the day, with an evident ex- 
acerbation in the evening ; the eotintenaoce' is oc- 
casionally flushed, and the pulse, from being fre- 
quent, now becomes slow and irregular : as the dis- 
ease advances the pain of the head somewhat abates, 
and a degree of stupor or coma succeeds the watch- 
fulness of the former stage, and if they arc roused, 
they are fretful, and often utter dissonant and loud 
screams, the hands are often lifted up to the head, 
and the strabismus becomes more considerable, 
the pupils are more dilated, and scarcely contract 
when exposed to a strong light, sometimes there is 
a total defect of vision ; they swallow liquids with 
unwillingness and some apparent difficulty; the 
vomiting now ceases, the disposition to costiveness 
continues ; now and then, however, dark stools are 
evacuated, in which worms are frequently observed; 
when the disease has continued in this state for a 
few days, the pulse again becomes regular and fre- 
quent, but very weak ; the breath is drawn with 
difficulty, and with a stertorous noise, the patient 
is frequently affected with loud shriekings, red 
spots appear on diflerent parts of the body, par- 
ticularly about the joints, and at length convulsions 
come on, and close the scene. 

As hydrocephalus frequently runs rapidly 
to its fatal termination, we must employ the 
most active remedies in the first suge ; the most 
powerful remedy, at the commencement of this 
deplorable disease, is blood-letting ; in children it 
will be sufficient to apply leeches to the temples at 
proper intervals; in adults we may, with great pro- 
priety, employ general blood-letting , in general, 
however, local blood-letting will be most service- 
able; costiveness must be obviated by the more 
active cathartics, as the calomel combined with 
the gamboge, scammony or elatcriuin, and by the 
employment of clysters; the head should be 
shaved, and fj^large blister applied over the whole 
of it, or between the shoulders ; it will be proper 
to keep up the diibharge occasioned by the blister 
for some time, in which case an alternation of them 
from the head to the back, or behind the ears, will 
be attended with more beneficial effects than a per- 
petual blister; the velocity of the circulation will 
be diminished by the exhibition of the digitalis, and 
if we have reason to conclude that an effusion has 
taken place, the absorption of the fluid will be 
promoted by combining the digitalis with calomel ; 
the latter must, however, be administered at 
proper intervals, in such doses as will produce 
some affection of the mouth ; opiates should be 
given at the same time, and if the patient is very 
much debilitated, it will be proper to exhibit bark 
and chalybeates; errhines may be tried, as one 
grain of turbeth mineral, mixed with from ten to 
fifteen grains of sugar or liquorice powder ; this 
should be gradually blown up the nostrils: fre- 
quent electric shocks, from very small charges, 
are recommended to be passed through the head 
in all directions; the hydrocephalus is sometimes 
symptomatic of worms, disorders of the bowels, or 
mesenteric affection ; when this is tbx case, the 
disease will generally be removed in a short time 
by the employment of mercurial cathartics, com- 
bined with other active purgatives, by blisters, and 
by some of the preparations of iron. 

JiocAitif.— This disease seldom makes its appear^ 
ance before the eighth or ninth month, or after 
the second year of the child’s age ; it appean: first 
with a flaccidity of the muscles, andfidling an^ of 
the flesh, although the food is taken in ii^'^ljirge 
quantities; if the child is able to walk, a dlfi^hy 
of breathings and palpitation of the hcait| sHU be 
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perceived on id mtkin^ t little faatef than usufd i 
the face ie pale, and' softidwhat bloated, and the 
child bOCometdaily more averse to exercise or mo^ 
tion ; the head appears large in respect to the body^ 
and the forehead becomes unusually prominent; 
the fontanelle and sutures arc more open than 
usual, the ribs lose their convexity, and become 
flattened at the sides, and the sternum is pushed 
outwards, and forms a sort of ridge; the joints be- 
come enlarged, while the limbs between them ap- 
pear, or become slender, and variously distorted ; 
the spina dorsi in particular becomes very much 
incurvated, and the whole figure is sometimes dis- 
torted in such a manner as to resemble the letter 
S ; the abdomen is hard and preternaturally tumid, 
and the other parts of the body arc emaciated ; the 
appetite is but little or not at all impaired, and the 
stools arc frequent and loose; the dentition is 
not only slow but later than usual, and the teeth, 
soon after their appearance, become decayed, 
and frequently fall out; the faculties of the 
mind are sometimes impaired, more frequently, 
however, they possess a premature acuteness of the 
understanding ; on the ftrst appearance of the dis- 
ease the system is but little affected, but after a 
short time febrile symptoms are generally present; 
the dicease after a while often ceases to advance, 
and the health is re-established, but the limbs re- 
main distorted ; in other cases, it goes on increasing 
till every function is affected, and at length ter- 
minates in death, in consequence of inability to 
distend the chest, owing in all appearance to the 
softness of the bones. In the bodies of those who 
have died of this disease various morbid affections 
have been discovered in the internal parts in par- 
ticular ; the abdominal and thoracic viscera have 
been found in a diseased state, and the bones are 
sometimes so soft that they can be readily cut 
through with a knife. ^ 

The remote causes are, debility, an impure and 
humid state of the atmosphere, poor milk, here- 
ditary disposition, bad air, deficiency of proper ex- 
ercise, want of cleanliness, and an improper diet. 
The proximate cause is supposed to be a deficiency 
of calcareous earth and phosphoric acid. 

The removal of this disease will be effected by 
gentle emetics in the first instance ; it will not, 
however, be necessary to repeat ihcoi very fre- 
quently ; bark should be administered in mo- 
derately large doses, but as there is often a difficulty 
in administering it in substance, in proper quan- 
tities, the extractum cinchonas is to be preferred, or 
the oxyd or sulphat of zinc, or some of the pre- 
parations of iron must be employed, and they will 
be more efficacious if administered in combination 
• with calcined hartshorn or chalk, or with a neutrkl 
salt and rhubarb, in such proportion as will keep 
the bowels gently laxative ; the phosphate of lime 
and of soda are recommended in equal parts to the 
extf'nt of a scruple, twice a-dav ; and washing the 
surface of the body with a solution of potash, in 
the propQiirion of half an ounce to a pint of water, 
morning^ and evening, is also of service, taking 
care, however, to wipe the skin perfectly dry ; the 
body must be well robbed with flannel, and the 
spina dorsi should be rubbed with volatile alkali ; 
•the diet should be light and nourishing, knd port 
wine should be allowed'; exercise in the open air, 
in weather, should be strictly enjoined, and as 
gestation can only be employed, the child should 
always be catrled in a horizontal posture, as mov- 
ing them in any degree of aii erect one islidbie to 
increase the distortion, and they should He. down 
frequently in the course of the day, and sohie of 
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the Ingenious contrivances’mentioned in 'like 
nomia should be employed: the cold bath may 
be made use of, or a bath of the temperature of the 
Edatlock bath, which is 66^, or of the Buxton;, 
which is 82*. would perhaps be preferable, and 
more benehcial. I'he prophylaxis consists in cold« ^ 
bathing, frictions, and proper exercise. 

Order III. 

‘ Impfiigines. r.xtt.in:il deformities.-«-Cachexics 
chiefly deforming the skin and external parts of the 
body. 

The following are the genera of this order, i. 
Scrophula; king's evil. Swellings of the con- 
globate glands, especially in the neck ; swelling of 
the upper lip and support of the nose; the fece 
florid, skin thin, abdomen tumid. Four species ; 
common, mesenteric, temporary, from resorption 
of the matter of ulcers in the head, and West 
Indian, catenated with the yaws. 2. Syphilis; ve- 
nereal disease. A contagious disease after impure 
vencry, and a disorder of the genitals ; ulcers of 
the tonsils ; of the skin, especially about the mar- 
gin of the hair ; corymbous papulae terminatiu in 
crusts and crusty ulcers ; pains of the bones und 
exostoses. 3. Scorbutus ; scurvy. In cold coun- 
tries attacking after putrescent diet, especially such 
as is salt and of the animal kind, and ^hen there 
is no supply of fresh vegetables ; asthenia ; stoma- 
cace ; spots of different colours on the skin, for the 
most part livid, and appearing chiefly among the 
roots of the hair. 4. Elephantiasis; Arabian le- 
prosy. A contagious disease ; thick, wrinkled, 
rough, unctuous skin, destitute of hairs; anaes- 
thesia in the extremities, the face deformed with 
pimples ; voice hoarse and nasal. 5. Lepra; Greek 
leprosy. Skin rough with white branny and 
chopped escars, sometimes moist beneath, with 
itching. 6. Frambssia; yaws. Swellings re- 
sembling fungusses, or the fruit of the mulberry 
or raspberry, growing on various parts of the body. 
This disease is placed by some nosologists in the. 
class and order pyrexis, exanthemata, as constant- 
ly accompanied with pyrexy, and only attacking a 
man once during life. 7. Trichoma; bleeding- • 
hair. A contagious disease ; the hairs thicker than 
usual, and twisted into inextricable knots and 
cords. It is almost confined to certain parts of 
the north of Europe; and rarely extends out of 
Poland. 8. Icterus ; jaundice. Yellowness of 
the skin and eyes ; white ffeces; urine of a dark 
red; tinging what is put into it of a clay colour* 
Five species; calculous; spasmodic (after spasmo- 
dic discuses of the mind); hepatic; from preg- 
nancy; and infantile, attacking infants a few days 
after birth : for which last see the article Infancy. 

The symptoms are known too gene- 
rally. The most efficacious remedies which can 
be employed arc sea-bathing, and the internal u$e 
of salt water ; a change to a warm climate, and a 
nourishing diet* A trial of the chalybeate and sul- 
phureous waters should be recommended ; the di- 
gitalis and a solution of muriat of barytes have 
often been administered with evident advantage; 
the latter appears to be a medicine well calculated 
to correct the scrofulous diathesis ; back, combined 
with carbonat of soda,, is strongly recommended ; 
the preparations of iron should w ordered, and a 
small quantity of rhubarb should be joined with 
them ; a grain or more of opludfk, twice a day, is 
sometimes of service ; hemlock is getting into dis- 
use, perhaps undeservedly, 'fbe external remedies 
most suitable for scrofulottS^|n|tto;| hnd ulcers are 
sea-water pouUlcts, and bifflised sea-tang; the 
LL 2 
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leave# of wood sorrel (Ootllu acetoiella) bruised*, 
sire stfoiigly recommendedi and appear to have 
been employed with advantage ; linen rags kept 
conatantly motatened wiiti a solution of the sugar 
of lead* or of muriated mercury* should be ap- 
plied to the parts affected ; a small quantity of 
powder* composed of seven parts of bark* with one 
part of white ciayd of lead* is recommended to be 
applied to scrofulous ulcers, by means of lint and 
n iNUidage* janfl renewed daily; or they may be 
aprinkled.ari^eafbonat* or oxyd of zinc; it will 
be proper ahvayk to apply moderate pressure upon 
the pane* which will tend to heal the ulcers ; 
oxfffBn gas has been employed with evident ad- 
vantage; electricity might perhaps produce good 
effects* if had recourse to at the coromeucement 
of the disease.; the solution of muriat of lime is 
atrongly recommended* and it is certainly deserving 
of a foil and fair trial ; the dose should be gradually 
increased* and when qualms and sickness arc pro* 
duoed* we may consider these as signs of an over- 
dose ; it is also proper to observe, that it is some- 
times necessary to employ gentle laxatives under 
its use* as it is apt to induce costiveness. 

SSwriuf II#— Soreness of the gums* with a spongy 
•welling, and bleeding upon the least touch ; the 
face lurid; bloated; ancl^ cedematous; lassitude and 
depression of spirits; pains in the limbs and tho- 
rax ; the hands contracted and rigid ; the debility 
increasing, so that at length a simple attempt to ac- 
quire an erect position is productive of syncope, or 
even death. The appetite for food is generally un- 
impaired in every stage of the disea.se, the skin 
becomes dry and rough* and the urine is scanty 
and high-coloured ; vibices appear in diflTerent parts 
of the body* and there are small specks* generally 
of a purple colour, very little raised above the sur- 
Ikce of the skin* and if a part is bruised in any 
stage of the disease* ccchymosis imnicdt|tcly takes 
place ; the pulse is generally weak* the tongue ia 
of its, natural appearance, the bowels are either 
very much conftned, or the patient is troubled 
with diarrhoea* accompanied with griping pains. 
In the last stage of the disease the breath becomes 
femarkably fetid ; the urine* after it has been void- 
' ^ some hours* is covered with an oily pcllicIc* 
and blood issues from the mouth, nose, anus, uri- 
nary passages, sometimes even from the ends of 
the fingers, and pores of the skin. There is a re- 
■larkable symptom sometimes attendant on this 
disease, even in its incipient state, mentioned by 
Dr. Blane, in his valuable work on the Diseases of 
Seamen, in which the patient complains of an al- 
most total blindness towards evening, when no 
other visible symptom of the disease is present ; 
but the compikint uniformly betrays itself by ecchy- 
mosis, in cases of bruises* or by scorbutic ulcers* 
which are very difRcult of cure. It chiefly affects 
sailors, and people khut up in besieged places, who 
•re deprived of fresh provisions and vegetables ; 
this, however* is not always the case* as in cold 
climates it is sometimes produced by a very scanty 
though not salt diet* under the influence at the 
Mme time of cold, damp, and foul air and in- 
. dolencc. 

^ This disease will be most certainly nmoved 
by fresh vegetables* and the expressed juice of 
lefqons, limes* onnges* and other subacid fruits ; 
fbe^ two first arcb however* the most powerful 
, antiscorbutics, and it ts worthy of remark* that 
the recovery will be more speedy when fresh veget- 
ables alone* and no animal fSDod*arecmplwed#than 
when fresh animal food is made use of without 
vegetables ; die cbienoe of malt^ or of spruce* win 
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often be found of oonsiderablq^terrloet As there le 
generally an obstructioo of the'^pqfi|dvition* we 
should endeavour to excite a gentle dUi^fooretis by 
means of the pul vis ipecacuanha ieomposittts* or 
by camphor* combined with the nitre potassis apd 
opium ; vegetables are particularly useful, such as 
celery* water-cresses* cabbages* mustard* horse- 
radish, and many others of the class tetradynamia* 
As a free flow of urine is found to promote re- 
covery* we should endeavour to solicit it by means 
of some of the preparations of squills; wine, chaly^ 
bcates* bark, and the mineral acids* should be ex- 
hibited, when lime or lemon juice cannot be pro- 
cured, and sour krout, and what in Scotland is 
called souins, arc very useful articles of diet : a so- 
lution of the nitre in vinegar, in the proportion of ' 
from two to four ounces of the former ton quart of 
the latter, is strongly recommended ; from one to 
two ounces, or more, may be given two, three, or 
four times in the course of the day : the sponginess 
of the gums will be removed by a solution of the 
alum, or by astringent gargles, in which muriatic 
acid is a component part : the contraction of the 
hams, and the livor and hardness of the calves of 
the legs* will be relieved by warm fomentation# 
and emollient poultices : a poultice of wood-sorrel 
should be applied to the ulcers, or* if that cannot be 
procured, the nitrous vinegar may be employed* 
but the best application is lemon juice. The re- 
mote causes must, as far as lies in our power, be 
avoided ; the greatest attention must be paid to 
cleanliness ; exercise must be enjoined* and the air 
must be corrected by fires and ventilation; the 
only Certain preventives arc fresh vegetables* ex- 
ercise, and the nitric acid. Oxygen should be in- 
troduced into the system by such medicines as are 
known to contain it* or by inspiring it when che- 
mically produced. 

Ic/erits is easily discovered from the yellow hue 
it produces. The cure consists in the removal of 
the exciting causes, and alleviation of urgent symp- 
toms; the most frequent exciting causes are cal- 
culi, the passage of which will be promoted by 
gentle emetics ; for this purpose the ipecacuanha is 
the best medicine; it should be exhibited in small 
and divided doses, so as to occasion, for a time, a 
degree of nausea, but ultimately to produce its full 
cflfects ; the costivencss must be removed by the ca- 
lomel, combined with rhubarb and soap, or by ad- 
ministering oil of castor: where the pain is very 
violent, attended with a slow pulse, the warm bath 
and fomentations of the epigastrium will be neces- 
sary, or bladders filled with hot water, or bags of 
hot sand applied to it ; opiates will be very service- 
able, but as there is costiveness the inspissated 
juice of henbane would be a preferable medicine; 
•thcr, with yolk of egg, is recommended as having 
a tendency to dissolve inspissated bile ; unboiled 
acrid vegetables are useful* as lettuce* mustard* 
cresses, flee, electric shocks should be passed 
through the duct, at proper intervals; mucilaginous 
diluents should be freely allowed* and emollient 
clysters should be frequently injected. In cases of 
pyrexy attended with local pain and dyspncca* 
blood-letting and the antiphlogistic regimen may 
be employed with great advanuge ; and after dm 
pain is removed and the arterial energy beoomes 
weakened, some of the preparations of iroA may 
be used ffith great benefit; seltzer or soda watef 
should be drank in moderate quantities* or it wqmj 
be made at the time of taking it by lUssolving a 
drachm of the carbonat of soda in a pint of water* 
and adding twenty drops of muriqiic acid* drinkii^ 
itoflfasaooQat mixed; or* instead of the mntlidO' 
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acM, It ^ iiturtttd irtih eartenic uid. 
mcani of JDr. moth's glin appantiis; then is an 
areifioial son of saltacr water sold in Londooi 
which is prepared in a much better manner than 
wo are able to do it in general, and the name of 
the proprietor is Schweppe. If the disease arises 
incons^uence of tumors, or pressure of surround- 
ing parts, small doses of the calomel, or some 
other preparation of mercuiy. may be useful, cm- 
picking, at the same time, some ot the preparations 
of iron, or natural chalybeate waters ; gentle eaercise 
on horseback is particularly serviceable in pro- 
moting the passage of caUufi. and preventing the 
stagnation of bile in the gall-bladder. 

CLASS IV. 

loce&r. Local affections. 

A reference to the nosological table of the s^tem 
we have selected in this work will prove this class to 
1^ of a very voluminous as well as of a very compli- 
cated nature^ and as we have already observed inten- 
ded to take in every disease which could not easily be 
introduced under the preceding classes. More than 
half the maladies of which this class consists be- 
long to the department of surgery ; such as. for in- 
stance. all the genera in the order tumores. and 
many of those in the order dialyses. Of the rest 
many are altogether incurable, and many may 
more conveniently be described under the article 
MiDwircRY. On this account, instead of giving 
a detail of the entire genera, of which the present 
class consists, with their definitions and modes of 
treatment, we shall refer the reader to the previous 
table for their respective names and arrangements; 
and shall only select for further remark tliose that 
appear of more prominence and general import- 
ance than the rest, and which can only with pro- 
priety be described in the present article. 

Amaurosis is loss of sight without visible cause or 
injury. In this disease the eyes appear natural, but 
the pupil U dilated, and does not contract upon 
being ciposed to the strongest light ; it is sometimes 
attended with head-ach. The remote causes arc. 
compression of the brain, cither from congestion or 
mechanical pressure, cataract, atony, paralysis of 
the optic nerve or inirritability of it. The proxi- 
mate cause is the insensibility of the retina. 

If the disease arise from the first-mentioned 
cause, it may be removed by the means necessary 
in those cases; when it arise from atony, or para- 
lysis of the optic nerves, we must employ stimu- 
lants. as blisters to the temples; electricity is of 
singular service ; sparks should be taken from the 
eyes, and shocks should be sent through the head ; 
errhines will be very useful, as the turbeth mineral, 
in the proportion of a grain to eight of liquorice 
powder, one-fourth of which is to be snuffed up 
the nostrils once or twice a day; and we must at 
the same time employ the internal stimulants re- 
commended in the treatment of paralysis ; opium, 
and muriated mercury, in doses of a quarter of a 
grain of each turice a day, a blister on the crown 
of the head, and repeated minute electric shocks, 
passed through the eyes, are recommended in the 
early stages of this disease. The catancr. as re- 
quiring a surgical operation, does not properly 
coine under consideration. Albugo, or opacity of 
the transpafcnt cornea, which often remains after 
inflammation, or syphilis, may sometimes be re- 
moved by repeated blisters to the temples; the 
long-continued use of electricity, and the aqua 
ammonlareti eupri. should be introduced into the 
eye, and it will sometimes require dilution ;; or pre- 
pat^ glass reduced to an impalpaki)e poimir, in a 


mottarof agate, and mixed with honey ot 
is to be applied to the eyes by means of h 
hair penGif, two or three times a day; die Ibii* 
mentum sepiai compositum.and infusion of Ouiden 
pepper, are recommended in strong terms, and ate 
certainly deserving of a trial. 

Of Dtmfntii the causes are innumerable. H, 
may be a defect in the oigan of bearing; too grat' 
dryness of the ear, baldened aocomnlaud wax ob- 
structing the passage of sounds ; inflammation of' 
the membrena tympani, inflammatioii or ribslruc- 
tion of the Eustachian tubes, syphilis, and atony^ 
or paralysis of the auditory nerves. When it arise 
inconsequence of organic affection, all our endea> 
vouTS will generally prove fruitless, but when it 
arise from obstruction of the Eustachian tube, it 
will be commonly removed by puncturing the 
mernbrana tympaoi : if from tio great diyuess of 
the ear, a few drops of a mixture, composed of 
half an ounce of oil of almonds, and forty drops of 
oil of turpentine, is recommended; it should be 
applied to the internal ear by means of a dossil of 
cotton, taking care to keep the cavity clean, by 
wiping it daily with a large ramel-hair pencil. If 
it arise from hardened wax, the interior CXvity 
must be softened by frequently injecting warm 
water and soap, or a solution of sea-salt in ax 
much water as will barely dissolve it. which last 
is an excellent solvent of the wax; the ear may 
afterwards be cleansed by syringing it with warm 
water: the wax may also be suftentd by occasion- 
ally insinuating into the ear a few drops of a mix- 
ture. composed of three parts of ox gall, and one* 
part of the balsam of Peru ; this is also of service 
when there is a fetid discharge from tlie ear, or a 
diseased state of its secretions : when it arises in 
consequence of inflammation, topical blood-letting^ 
blisters behind the' cars, and exclusion of the ex- 
ternal air. will be necessary. If the disease pro- 
ceed from ail affection of the Eustachian tobes,sti- 
inulatinf gargles and injection will be proper, nt 
the same time powerful errhines may be employ- 
ed; and where the patient hears better when 
there is a loud voice, he should stop the mouth 
and nostrils, and force the air into the tabes, by 
violent efforts of expiration, and if one effort be 
not siifliciviit fur that purpose, he should employ 
repeated ones. When it is induced by atony, or 
paralyses, aether, garlic-jnicc, and other stimulants, 
should be applied by means of a dossil of cotton ; 
errhines also are of considerable utility, and should 
be snuffed up the nose two or three times a day ; 
blisters behind the eara, electricity, and internal 
stimulants, will likewise prove useful auxiliaries. 
If the disease arises in cOiitequciice of syphilis, we 
must apply to a full course of the mercury. When- 
ever deafness is not easily removed by the ordiiinry 
means, the application of blisters behind the exn 
will often be of service. 

Kauretii, Involuntary flow of urincj-^The causes 
are atony or iwralysis of the sphincter of the blad- 
der ; iiTitatioD or compression of Hie veslcn urin- 
aria; the latter period of pregnancy ; laxsftion of 
the vertebrte. 

if the disease proceed from atony, the peri<^ 
imum must be frequently bathed with cold 
water, repeated blisters must be applied to it, and 
to the os sacrum ; we should at the saois time 
administer internal tonics andftiuiuiants. as bark, 
zinc, and seme of the preparations of iron, tinc- 
ture of cantharides. and cold bath. If it be 
induoeil by paiulysis, bli|A^, electricity, and im. 
ternal stimulanti must bt If 
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jor/iominregiMQii <i)f the bladder, the cause of 
it most be discovered, and the proper means of 
ren^aviBf it be had recourse to ; and if it be aeon* 
aequence 6f the pressure of the ji^ravid uterus, the 
patient should 'kept as much as possible in a 
horizontal posture. 

/afiSaria.— Of this disease there arc four species : 
Ofl aQecting the kidneys, ureters, bladder, or ure- 
thra* The ^st proceeds from nephritis, calculi, 
•pafiQi,giruilw.lf olood, or pus in the pelvis of the 
Kidneys, pgralyns^ and- sometimes inflammation, 
of the inteiftines, or mesentery. If the disease arise 
from the firat^mentioned cause, which will be 
readily discovered by a careful attention to the 
aymptonie, it will be removed by the meaiispoinU 
cd out when treating of that inflammation: if it. 
be the consequence of calculi, which will be known 
by the^attendaut symptoms, wbish are a frequent 
desire of making water, often suddenly stopped as 
it flows in a full stream, heat and pain soon after 
the evacuation of it, tenesmus, an itchincss of the 
anus, and extremity of the urethra, colic pains, 
costiveiiess, nausea, and frequently vomiting, pain 
and retraction of the testes, and pain or a sense 
of weight in one or both thighs, blood-letting will 
be roquisite, in proportion to the violence of the 
eymptoms of excitement; laxatives will at the same 
time be necessary, and the antiphlogistic regimen 
must be strictly adhered to : the irritation will be 
allayed by the employment of the warm bath, fo- 
Ipentations, opiates, watery, farinaceous, and 
mucilaginous fluids, turpentine clysters, and 
Btimulatiiig liniments to the region of the kidneys. 
If it proceed from a spasmodic affection, opium, 
srther, hyoscyamus, and the warm bath, arc the 
proper remedies; when it arise from grumous 
blood, or pus, contained in the pelvis of the kid- 
neys, we must promote the expulsion of them by 
the warm bath, diluents, opiates, and emollient 
laxative clysters. If it proceed from paralysis, 
internal and external stimulants, electricity, and 
the remedies recommended in the treatment of 
paralysis, must be employed; and if from the hist- 
mentioned ceuse, the roost powerful means of re- 
moving such ioflammations must be employed 
with diligence, and those nrieans ai-e pointed out in 
another place. 

In isebury from complaint in the bladder there 
is a suppression of urine, accompanied with a cir- 
cumscribed tumour of the bypogastrium, and a 
sense of distention in it, and an acute or obtuse 
pain about the neck of the bladder, attended with 
a. fcpqueut inclination to make water. 

When the disease arises from the i]r5i-mention<r 
ed caupe, it, will be removed by blood-letting, 
laxativ^ii, emollient laxative clysters, opiates, the 
warm bath, and friction of the hypoga6triiitn,with 
n strong solution of capnphor in olive oil, and if 
we do not succeed by those means, we must draw 
off the urine, with the catheter; and io desperate 
cases have recourse to puncturing the bladder, 
either above the pubes or by passing a trocar into 
it; from the rectum. If ihe .disease arise from 
schirrus of the'prostate gland, mercury, hemlock, 
mviaparilla, and sea-bafhing,, should be jrecom- 
ineiided. If it be the consequenoe of paralysis, 
elactiicity, tincture of cantbaridcs, and repeated 
small blisters will be proper. When it proceeds 
from flpasm, opiates must be employed iptemally 
and externally, emoUi^t laxative clysters, the 
warm bath, , and a strong, solution of the camphor; : 
and if the patient be plettioric, it will be advisable 
to take away some tdtfodt Whew the dibease is 
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cansed by ovef-distention of the bljsiddery from the 
too long retention of the urine, bold, substances 
must be applied to the Hypogastric region, end cold 
water should afterwards be injected into the blad-^ 
der. If induced by the presence of grumous blood, 
pus, or mucus, these are to be removed by tepid 
. injections, diluents, and by the other means re- 
commended in the treatment of the first species. 
If ectopia of the bladder be the occasion of it, we 
must endeavour to briug the parts into their pro* 
per situation, by the means adapted to their cause* 
If it arise from calculi, this will be discovered by 
there being an uneasy sensation, at the orifice of 
the urethra, after making water; sometimes a dull 
pain at the neck of the bladder, with a frequent 
desire of emptying the bladder, and the water 
often passing drop by drop, or the stream being 
suddenly interrupted; there will be also a oonsider- 
able mucous sediment, and some degree of tenes- 
mus, and the patient will generally void his urine, 
when ill a horizontal position. Under these cir-‘ 
cumstancps, when the pain is considerable, two 
drachms of turpentine, incorporated with yolk of 
egg, and mixed with half a pint of gruel, with from 
sixty to a hundred drops of iRiidamim, should be 
injected; costivencss must afteiwards be obviated 
by rhubarb, combined with soap, or with small 
doses of calomel, or the saline cathartics; the uva 
ursi should be administered in doses of a scruple, 
or more, tlirec times a day, and the dissolution of 
the calculus must be attempted by lithontriptics, 
ns a drachm of the vegetable alkali, dissolved In a 
pint of water, supersaturated with carbonic acid 
gass, three times a day ; seltzer or soda water may 
be employed with advantage, or a large spoonful 
of a mixture, composed of half an ounce of the 
aqua potns:)Se, and six ounces and a half of the 
aqua calcis, in some inucjlaginous liquor, may be 
given three times a day : when scybala in the rec- 
tum occasion the disease, injeclious of warm oil, 
or the internal employment of oil of«almonds or 
castor, with laxative and emollient clysters, to- 
gether with dashing the lower extremities with 
cold water, will generally succeed in promoting 
their evacuation. If it arise from flatus, we must 
eiiipfoy essential oils and antispasmodics. If it 
be the consequence of nn abscess, which will ho 
discovered by the previous thruhbiiig pain and na- 
ture of the discharge, after the bursting of the 
abscess, the frequent use of warm emollient and 
oily clysters will be necessary; and if it arise 
ill consequence of the pressure of the gravid utcrus| 
the urine must be drawn off by means of the ca- 
theter, until after delivery; when the complaint 
will cease of course. 

iftrpes» Tetters. — ^This disease will be removed 
by the exhibition of some of the following reme- 
dies, as the sulphuric acid, tincture of cantharides, 
or black hellebore, or muriated mercury, com- 
bined with tartar emetic, and opium, Plummer’s 
pill, or a solution of gamboge, in spirit of ammo- 
nia may be given; employing, at the same time, 
lime-water, or the decoction of guaiacum sarsa- 
parilla or elder; the parts should be dressed with 
the unguentum nitratis hydrargyri, or with the 
sulphuric acid, mixed adth eight times its quan- 
tity of pork lard : and we should at the same time 
employ the warm bath : the pulp of cassia moist, 
ened with milk, and the cassia aophera of Linneu#; 
boiled in vin^ar, are recommended upon good 
authority. 

7m«v. Scald-head.— This contagious eruption 
aflfects the whpla^of the hairy scalp, and is gener- 
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ally most vinAent Around the edges of thO h‘air» . 
on the beck pArtof tbehead,ofteD’Cduftiiig,by the 
acrimony of tbe discharge, swelling of the lym- 
phatic glands of the neck. The first step neces- 
sary to betaken in the removal of this unpleasant 
complaint will be to shave tbe bead closet after 
, which it should be well fomentedt and cloths 
moistened in a solution of liver of sulphur in lime 
water, in the proportion of half an ounce of the 
former to a pint of the latter, shoiihl be constantly 
applied to the head, or tar-ointmcnt may be ein- 
ployecl, and the access of the air should be pre- 
vented by means of a bladder, properly fitted to 
the head, or a solution of sugar of lea'd,orof green 
or blue vitriol, may be tried, and the internal re- 
medies recommended in the treatment of herpes 
should be employed: if we do not succeed by 
these means, blisttu'S or an issue should be applied 
on the head or adjacent parts. 

Fsora. Itch.— This consists of little watery 
pimples of a contagious nature, which first appear 
between the fingers and on the wrists, but in pro- 
cess of time spreading over the whole body, except 
the face, attended with a great degree of itchiness, 
especially when warm in bed, or exposed to the 
heat of a fire. This disease will most certainly be 
cured by the application of sulphur ointment, 
taking at the same time flowers of sulphur; the 
unguentiim calcis bydrargyri albi or acidi sulphu- 
rici,or a solution of oxyd of arsenic, or of uiuriaU 
cd mercury, will also speedily remove it ; the two 
last remedies should, liowevcr, be employed with 
much caution ; a decoction of white hellebore is 
also a useful remedy. It may likewise be fre- 
quently ourc'd by the exhibition of the sulphuric 
acid, in doses of fr<im thirty to sixty drops, or 
more, two or three times a day, and to obviate its 
griping, it should be given in some mucilaginous 
fluid. ^ 

MEDICIS (Cosmo de), called the Elder, 
son of John dcMedicis, was born at Florence, 
September 1 389 ; AUhounrh in a private sta- 
tion, he appeared with the splendour of the 
most powerful sovereign ; and Iris fortune, ac- 
cuinnlated by successful commerce, was sur- 
passed by the revenue of few princes. He was 
partial to the sciences, and liberal to men of 
genius. His library consisted of a vast number 
of books of hi.i own collecting, and he enrich- 
ed it with many scarce aiul valuable manu- 
scripts. Banished from his native coumry by 
the envy which his riches inspired, he went to 
Venice, where he was received with the honours 
due to a sovereign prince. His coimtrymen 
soon perceived their error, and recalletf him 
from banishment. For 34 years he was su- 
preme judge of the republic; and his advice 
was solicited by the greater part’ of the cities 
and sovereignties of Italy. -This great man died 
August 1404, in the 75th year of his age, full 
of happiness and glow. On his tombstone he 
is styled, ** Father of the people, and deliverer 
of his country." 

Medicis (Laurence de), styled the Great 
and the Father of learning, was born A.I3. 
1448. He was the son of Peter; the grandson 
of Cosmo, and the brother of J nlian de Me- 
dicis. These two brothers, who were in pos- 
session of absolute power at Florence, ^jUiCited 
the jealousy of Ferdiiuaid of Naples aeid Pope 
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kxtiH IV. The lint hated them, becaoe^ Sii^ 
had ruined his influence in Florence; ami thfl* 
second, because they opposed the advancement 
of his nephew. It was at their instigation that 
tbe Pazzi conspired against them. Julian was' 
murdered while he heard mass April 86th 1478 
and Laurence, who was only wounded, was 
carried back to his house in the midst of the 
shouts and acclamations of the people. Heir 
to the greater part of his grand&thefs virtues, 
he was, like him, the Maecenas of his age. It 
was equally astonishing (says an historian of 
that country) and foreign to our manners, to 
see the same man engaged in commerce and 
sup|x>rting the burden of the public anairs ; 
conversing with factors, and receiving am- 
bassadors ; giving shows to the people ; aflbrd- 
ing an asylum to the unfortunate; and adorn- 
ing his country with many magnificent build- 
ings. He was so much beloved by the Floren- 
tines, that they appointed him chief magistrate 
of the republic. By his unbounded liberality, 
he drew to his court a great number of learned 
men. He sent John LAscaris into Greece to 
recover manuscripts, w^itli which he enriched 
his library. He cultivated learning himself, 
and was the author of the following works : 1. 
Des Poesies Italiennes, Venice, 1554, 18mo. 
2. Canzonne a hallo, 1568, 4to. 3. La Cam- 
pagiria del Mantellaccio Bconi, with the son- 
nets of Burchiello, 1558 or 1568, 8vo. Lau- 
rence de Medicis was so universally admired, 
that the princes of Europe did him the honour 
to appeal their difierences to his decision. It 
is even reported, that Bajazet emperor of the 
Turks, to shew him a mark of esteem and re- 
gard, caused search for the murderers of his 
brother Julian in Constantinople, and sent 
back one of them who had concealed himself 
in that city. Pope Sixtus IV. was the last of 
his enemies; but he opposed him with so 
much ability, that he brought him to terms of 
accommodation. This illustrious man died 
April Qtli 1492 , aged 44. His reputation was 
sullied by his passion for women and by his 
inhdclity. His two sons, Peter who succeed 
him and who was expelled from Florence in 
1494 , and John who went by the name of pope 
Leo X. were like their father remarkable for 
their generosity and their love of learning. 
Peter died in 1594, leaving I.Aurence, the last 
male issue of his branch. Laurence was thfl 
father of Catharine de Medicis, who married 
Henry II. king of France. 

Mr, Hoscoe has written an elegant life of 
this Laurence de Medicis, in 2 vols.^to. 

MEDIETAS LINGUiE, in law, signifies 
a jury, or inquest impannelled, of which the 
one half arc natives 01 this land and the other 
fdreigners. This jury is never used except 
where one of the parties in a plea is a stran^r 
and ihe other a deriiAen. In petit-treason, 
murder, and felony, fortoiMeita are allowed this 
privilege; but not tn h^h-treasdni because an 
alien in' that case shall be tried according to the 
rules of the comihon Ittvr, and not by a me- 
dietas lingua. A gtflod iutjr ought not 'in any 
case to be of a medietas tiiiigulB; and die per* 
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son that woalJ hava the advantage of a trial in 
this way is to pray the same, otherwise it will 
not be jiermitted on a challenge of the jurors. 

MEDl'ETY. f. French.) Middle 

state; participation of two extremes; half 
{Brown), 

MEDINA* a city of Arabia Felix, in the 
province Of Hedjas, about a day’s journey from 
the Red sea.^ .It is a town of moderate extent, 
aurroundfxl with indifferent walls* and situated 
in a sandv plain. It belongs to the sherriffe of 
Mecca, Dut has of late been goveriijcd by a 
aovereiffn of its own, of the family of Daru 
Barkad. At this present time* the slierrifie 
rules it by a vizir, who must be of the royal 
family. Before the days of Mahomet* this 
city was called Jathreb* but it was called Me* 
dinet en Ncbbi, the city of the prophet* from 
the period at which Mahomet, upon his ex* 
pulsion out of Mecca, by the Koreischites, took 
refuge here* , and continued to make it the 
place of his residence for the rest of his life. 
The tomb of Mahomet at Medina is held in 
respect by the Mussulmans; but they are not 
obliged Uk visit it in order to the performance 
of any devotional exercises; only* as the cara- 
vans from Syria necessarily pass near by Me- 
dina* in their return from Mecca* they torn 
aside to behold the prophet’s tomb. It is situ- 
ate in the corner of the ^reat sc^uare ; whereas 
the Kaba is in the middle ot the square at 
Mecca. For fear that the people might super- 
stitiously offer worship to me ashes of the pro- 
phet* the tomb is inclosed within the iron rails* 
and is only to be seen by looking through these. 
This tomb is placed between two other tombs* 
in which rest the ashes of the two first caliphs. 
Although not more magnificent than the 
tombs of the {bunders of most other mosques* 
the building that covers it is hung with a piece 
of 'silk stun* embroidered with gold* which is 
renewed evciy seven years, by the pacha of Da- 
mascus. This building is guarded by forty 
eunuchs* chiefly for the security of the treasure 
which is said to be kept in it. This treasure 
consists chiefly of precious stones* the offerings 
of rich Mussulmans. An eminent Arabian 
merchant informed Mr. Niebuhr* that the 

f uard was posted for no other purpose tlian to 
eep off the populace* who had begun to throw 
dirt upon ttM tomb, which they afterwards 
scraped off* and preserved as a sort of relic : 
176 miles N. Meeea. Lon* 67. 10 £. Lat. 
S5. ON. 

Medina, a town of Spain, in Old Castile : 
twelve miles N. Frias. 

Medima-de-las-Torkxs* a very ancient 
•town of Spain* in Estramadura* with an old 
castle* and the title of a duchy. It is seated 
on the confines of Andalusia, at the foot of a 
mountain near Badajoa. 

Medina-obe-Camfo, a large, rich, and 
nneieot town of Spain* in the kiimdom of 
The great equate is veiy fine,' and 
sAwoed with a suj^h fountain. It is a trad- 
place, enjoys greet privileges, and is seeled 
oount^ eboonitng with com giidwm. 
Lat*4|.88N. 
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MebiK A^|nti.-Bio-SECCOj‘in ancient and 
rich town or Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, 
with the title of a duchy ; seated on a plain, 
where there are fine pastures. Lon. 4. 33 £. 
Lat. 42. 8 N. 

MEDINENSIS VENA. (Medinensii, be- 
cause said to be common at Medina, and vena, 
a whim or sport* it having been long doubtful 
whether it were an animal or no.) Dracun- 
culus. Gordius medinensis of Linndus. , The 
hair-worm : a very singular animal which in 
Guinea and some other countries iiihabits the 
cellular membrane* between the skin and mus- 
cles. See Gordius. 

MEDICFCRITY. r. {mediocriU, French.) 
1. Moderate degree ; middle rate (/fb/lon). 2. 
Moderation; tern {lerance (/footer). 

MEDIOLANUM* an ancient city, the 
capital of the Insuhres* built by the Gauls on 
their settlement in that part of Italy. A muni- 
cipium, and a place of great streo^h. The seat 
01 the liberal arts ; whence it had the name of 
Novae Athenae. Now Milan* capital of the 
Milanese* situated on the rivers Diana and 
Loinhro. Lon. p. 30 E. Lat. 4.3. 26 N. 

Mediolanum Aulercorum* in ancient 
geography* a town of Gallia ('eltica, which 
afterwards took the name of the Eburovicuni 
Civitas (Antonine) ; corrupted to Civitas 
Ebroicorum* and thus ln^t toLhroica ; whence 
the modern appellation of Evreux, a city of 
Normandy. L<m, I. 12 N. LaU4p. SIN. 

Mediolanum Gugkknorum, in ancient 
geogra[)hy, a town of Gallia Belgica ; now the 
village Moyland* not far from Cologne. 

JViEDiOLANUM Okdovicum, in anoient 
geography* a town of Britain* now Llan 
Veihlin* a market-town in Montgomeryshire, 
in Wales. 

To MEDITATE, v, a, {weditor, Latin.) 
1. To plan; to scheme; to contrive {Dry^ 
den), 2, To think on ; to revolve in the mind 
{Sprnser), 

To Me'ditate. r, n. To think ; to muse; 
to contemplate {Taylor)* 

MEDITATION, s. {meditation Latin.) 
1 . Deep thought ; close attention ; contrivance; 
contemplation {Bentley). 2. Thought em* 
ployed upon sacred objects {Spenser)^ 3. A 
series of thoughts, occasioned l>y any object or 
occurrence. 

MEDITATIVE, a. (from meditate*) K 
Addicted to meditation {Aimworih)* 2. Ex- 
pressing intention or design. 

MEDITERRANEAN, someUiing inclosed 
within land ; or that is remote from Uie ocean. 

Mediterranean, is more particularly 
used to signify that large m which flows be- 
tween the continents of EuroM and Africa, 
entering by the straits of Gibraltar, and reach- 
ing into Asia, as far as the Etixine sea and the 
Pmus Mseotis. The Mediterranean was an- 
ciently called the Grecian sea and the Great 
sea. It is now cantoned out into several dwi- 
lioni, which bear several names. To the west 
of IteW it is called the Ligustic or Tuscan Ka » 
near Venice^ the Adriatic; towards Greece, 
the loak and JEgean j between the H^}lespoi)t 
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and the Bosphorus* the White sea, as being 
very safe and beyond, tlie Black sea^ its navi- 
gation bring dangerous. The British trade 
carried on by means of the Mediterranean sea 
is of the last consequence to Great Britain ; 
and the permanent preservation thereof depends 
U|ion the possession of the town and fortifica- 
tion of Gibraltar. 

The counterfeiting of Mediterranean panes 
for 4hips to the coast of Barbary, &c. or the 
seal of the adiniraliy-oflicc to such passes, is 
felony without beneiit of clergy. Stat. 4 G^. 
11. c. 18. 

MEDITRINALIA, a Roman festival in 
honour of the goddess Meditrina, kept on the 
30th of September. Both the deitv and the 
festival were so called d medendo, oecaiise on 
thi<« day tliey began to drink new wine mixed 
with old by way of meilicine. 

MRDITULLIUM. {mediiuUiumt from 
vtrdiuSf the middle.) See Diploe. 

^Mll'OlUM. 5. {medium^ Latin.) 1. Any 
thing intervening {Bacon). 8. Any thing used 
in ratiocination, in order to a conclusion 
{Baker). 8. 'Fhe middle place or degree ; the 
just temperature between extremes (L'Estr,). 

Medium, in logic, the mean or middle 
term of a syllog'sin, being an argument, rea- 
son, or consideration, for which we afhfm or 
deny any thing: or, it is the cause why the 
greater extreme is atlirmed or denied of the less 
in the conclusion. 

Medium, in arithmetic, or arithmetical 
mediuni| or mean, called in thq schools, me- 
dium rei, that which is ecpially distant from 
each extreme, or wliich exceeds the lesser ex- 
treme much us it is cxceedeil by the greater, 
in respect of quantity not of proportion: thus 
9 is a medium between G and 12. See Pro- 
portion. 

Medium (Geometrical), culled in the schools 
medium persome, is that where the same ratio 
is preserved between the first and second, as 
between the second and third terms, or that 
which exceeds in tl.e vime ratio, or quota of 
itself, as it is exceeded : thus () is u geometrical 
medium between 4 and <). 

^Ieoium, in philosophy, that space or region 
through which a body iii motion passes to any 
point; thus sther is supposed to he the medium 
through which the heavenly bodies move ; air, 
the medium wherein bodies nio\e near our 
earth ; water, the medium wherein fishes live 
and move ; and glass is also a medium of light, 
as it uflfords it a free passage. That density or 
consistence in the parts of the medium, where- 
by the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is 
called the resistance of the medium, which to- 
gether with the fbrceW gravity, is the cause of 
the cessation of the motion ofprojectiles. 

Medium (Subtle or .^thmal). See 
j£thbr. 

MEDLAR, in botany. See Mespilus. 

To ME'DLE. To Medly. v. a. To mingle 
{Spenser), 

MEDDLE Y. s, (from meddle iot mingle.) A 
mixture; o mi&oellaDy; a mindea ' ttiais 
ifVdlsh). 


• MED 

Me'dley. a. Mingled; confused 
den),^ 

MEDUA, a town of the kingdom of Algiers, 
seated in a country abounding in corn, fruits, 
and flocks of sheep, \7b miles S.W, of Algiers. 
Lon. 0. 13 E. Lat. 34. 45 N. 

MEDULLA* {medulla f quasi in media 
ussis,) The marrow. (See Marrow.) The 
pith or pulp of vegetables. 

Medulla OBLONGATA. The medullary 
substance of the same use as thRcerebnini, fliat 
lies within the cranium, upon thebasillary pro- 
cess of the occipital bone. It is formed |]ly the 
connection of the crura cerebri and crura ceie- 
belli, and terminates in the spinal marrow. It 
has several eminences, viz. pons varolii, cor- 
pora pyrdinidalia, and corpora olivaria 

Medulla spinalis. The spinal marrow. 
A continuation of the medulla oblongata, 
which descends into the speciis vcrtehralis 
from the foramen magnum occipitale, to the 
third vertebra of the loins, where it terminates 
in a number of nerves, which, from their re- 
semblance, are called ciiuda The spinal 

marrow is composed, like the brain, of a corti- 
cal and medullary substance: the former is 
placed internally. It is covered by a continua- 
tion of the dura mater, pia mater, and tunica 
arachnoidea. The use of the spinal marrow is 
to give ofl*, through the lateral or intervertebral 
furumina, thirty pairs of nerves, called cervical, 
dursul, lumbar, and sacral nerves. 

MKDl’LLARY. {medullans, from mc- 
dulla^ marrow.) Marrow- like. 

Medullary substance. The white and 
internal substance of the brain is so called 

MEDUSA, in fabulous history, the eldest 
daughter of Ceto and the sea-god Phorcus, 
went w ith her two sisters to inhabit the isle of 
Gorgons, from which name they were called 
the Gurgons. Neptune falling m lo\e with 
Medus.!, chiefly on account of the beauty of 
her hair, carried her off, and took her to the 
temple of Minerva, where he debauched her; 
when Minerva being enraged at the profanation 
of her temple, transformed Medusa’s hair into 
snakes, and caused those who looked at her to 
be turned to stone. But Perseus being furnish- 
ed w ith Mercury's winged shoes, and the sword 
with which he had kill^l Argus, attacked JVIe« 
dusa, and cut off her liead, and from her blood 
sprung up Pegasus and Chrysaor. The con- 
queror placed Medusa’s head on the aegis of 
Minerva, which he had used in his expedition; 
and the head still retained the same ^trifying 
powers as before. 

Medusa, in zoology, a genus of the clast 
vermes, order inollusca. Body gelatinous, 
orbicular, and generally flat underneath; mouth 
central, beneath* The ^latinous mass consti- 
tuting the body is of a different figure, furnish- 
ed with arms or tentacular processes proceeding 
from the lower surface^ the larger species when 
touched cause a slight Ungling and redness, and 
are usually denominated e^-nettles. They are 
supposed to constitute the chief food of cetace- 
ous mammals, and moit of them shine with 
great splendour in the wetec» Foriy-foug 
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speoifis; the greater number with a smooth 
body, a few with ciliate ribs on the body. 
They arc scattered over the waters of the globe j 
ten of them common to our own coasts. Some 


contract into the shape of a pigeon's egg; 
others into the resemblance of an apple, ot a 
nutmeg, or of half a cherry : the colour is 
generally bluish} reddish, or yellowish brown; 
texture usually transpaient or hyaline. Some 
of them are very splendid in the’ water; especi- 
ally M. noetiluca, an inhabitant of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean seas ; it wanders in large 
groupes, illuminating the water; and if shaken 
in sea-water they emit considerable sj>arks of 
light. 

Medusa's read, in botany. See £u- 

FHORBTA. 

MEDUSULA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus solid, 
globular, spissitate, crowded ; seeds external, 
filiform, flexile, cnlliqucscent. One species 
only ; M. labyriiithica, an exotic. ^ 

MEDWAY, a river which rises in Ashflown 
forest, in Sussex ; entering Kent, it waters 
Tunbridge, and at Maidstone is navigable to 
Rochester; below which, at Chatham, it is a 
station for the royal navy. Dividing into two 
branches, the western one enters the Thames, 
between the isles of Grain and Shepey, and is 
defended by the fort at Sheemess. The eastern 
branch, called the East Swale, passes by Queen- 
borough and Milton, and falls into the Ger- 
man ocean, below Feversham. 

MEDWI, a town of Sweden, in E. Goth- 
land, called the Swedish Spa, on account of its 
waters, which are vitriolic and sulpliureoiis. 
The lodging houses form one street of uiii- 
wooden buildings painted red. Tire walks 
and rides are delightful, particularly on the 
banks of the Wetter. It is three miles from 
Wadstena. 

MEDZIBOZ, a town of Poland, in the 
palatinate of Volhiuia, seated on the river Bog: 
SO miles S. of Constantinow. 

MEED. 5 . (mfc‘t>, Saxon.) 1. Reward ; re- 
compence {Milton). 2. Present; gift {Shak- 
spear^. 

MEEK. a. {minkr, Islandic.) Mild of 
temper; not proud; not rough; soft; gentle 
{Milton). 

TbME^EKEN. v. a. (from meek.) To make 
meek ; to soften {Thomson). 

ME'EKLY. ad* (from meek.) Mildly; 


ME'EKNESS. s. (from meek.) Gentleness ; 
V mildness ; softness of xzmp^rXAttcrhuTy). 

MEER.ii. (See Mere.) Simple; unmlxed. 

MBBR.f.(Si^MERB.)A lake; a boundary. 

ME'ERED. a. Relating to a boundary 
iSkakspeare).' 

MEEREN, or Meer (John Vandcr), call- 
Old, an esteemed painter, was bpm in 
$ but the master nnder whom ht!! leatncd 
the art of painting is not mentioned. His 
, geiuus directed him to choose for his subjects 
aed^pieces, landscapes, and views of the sea and 
its shores; which he painted with great truth, 
as he hid ajicjlntoiiiea himself to sketch ovei^ 


scene after nature. Hie situations of hSs land*' 
scapes are agMably chosen, frequeu^ they are 
solemn, and generally pleasing. The torms 
of his trees are easy ana natural, his distances' 
well observed, and the whole scenery has a 
striking eflfcct, by a hap|w opposition of his 
lights and shadows. He also very often paint- 
ed battles in such a style as met with approba*- 
tion; as they showed good composition, were 
touched with spirit, and had a great deal of 
transparence in the colouring. But the fault 
imputable to Vander Meer is, that in some ot 
his pictures the back-grounds are a little toa 
blue, and that some of his landscapes have a 
tint which appears rather too yellow. He 
died in KigO. 

Meerex, or Meei (John Vandcr), called 
De Jonshe, an eminent landsc^e- pain ter, is 
supposed to have been the son of the old John 
Vander Meer, and of whom he learned the first 
rudiments of the art; but being in his youth 
deprived of his instructor before he had made 
any great progress, he became a disciple ot 
Nicholas Berghem, and was accounted the best 
of those who were educated in the school oi 
that admired master. In the maimer of his 
master, he painted landscapes and cattle; and 
his usual subjects arc cottages, with peasants 
at their rural occupations and diversions. It is 
observed of him, that he very rarely introduced 
cows, horses, or any other species of animals, 
except ^oats and sheep ; the latter of which 
are so highly finished, that one would imagine 
the wool might be felt by the softness of its ap- 
pearance. His touch is scarce perceptible, and 
yet the colours are admirably united. He died in 
1(588. The genuine works of this Vander Meer 
bear a very nigh price, and arc esteemed even 
in Italy, where they are admitted into the best 
collections; but the scarcity of them has oc- 
casioned many moderate copies after his works 
to be passed on the undiscerning for real origi- 
nals. 

MEERSCHAUM. Wern. EcumedeMcr. 
Broch. Kefl'ekil. Kirw. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class earths, order siliceous. Colour 
yellowish-white, passing to Isabella yellow, 
greyish or reddish; massy; dull ; fracture iitie- 
grained, earthy, passing into flat, conchoidal, 
or small slates : specific gravity 1 .6. 

Found in the Clrinien, and exported in great 
quantities to ConstantinOj>le, under the name 
of Keflekil, or earth of Kafla, from the naiffe 
of the town in the Crimea whence it is ship- 
ped ; and used by the Turkish women instead 
of soap, or fuller's earth ; used also for the 
bowls of the Turkish pipes. Found likewise 
in Natolia and the islands Samos and Negro- 
pont in the Archipelogo. A variety of it found 
at Castel del Piano near Sienna, and formed by 
Fabroni into bricks so light as to float upon the 
water, thus restoring one of the lost arts record*- 
cd Iw Strabo and Pliny. 

MEET. a. (of obscure etymology.) 1 . Fit ; 
proper; ciualified {JFkitg\ft). 2. MEET with* 
Even with {Shakspeare). 

To Meet*^ V. a. pret. I met\ I have me/*; 
part, met, (mccan, SaRon> to find ) 1. Jo 
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come face to hct ( to encounter (Shakspeart)> 

2. To encounter in hostUity 3. To 

encounter unexpectedly {Milton), 4. To join 
another in the same place {S/iakspeare), 5s 
To close one with another {Addison), (i. To 
find i to light on {Pope). 

To Meet. v.n. 1. To encounter; to close 
face to face, 2. To enc(»unter in hostility 
{Druden). 3. To assemble ; to come together 
{TiSotson). 4. To Meet ivilh. To light 
on I' to find. 5. To Meet with. To join 
{Shdkspeare). G. To Meet vjith. To suffer 
unexpectedly {Shakspeare). 7. To encounter; 
to engage {Rowe). 8. To obviate. A latinism 
{Racon). <). To advance half way {South). 
10. To unite ; to join. 

ME'ETEU. s. (from meet.) One that ac- 
costs another {Shakspeare). 

MEETING. 5. (from meet.) I. An assem- 
bly ; a convention {Spratt). 2. An interview 
{Shakspeare). 3. An assembly of dissenters. 
4. A conflux: as^ the meeting of two rivers. 

Meeting-house, s. {meeting and 
house.) Place where dissenters ubscinble to 
worship {Addison). 

ME'ETLY. ad. (from the adj.) Fitly ^ 
properly. 

ME'KTNESS. i. Fitness; propriety. 

MEGiERAi in fabulous history, one of the 
furies, who,' according to the poets, were the 
daughters of Acheron and Night. 

MEG All A, a town of Livadea, formerly 
very large, but now inconsiderable. It has 
some fine remains of antiquity, and js 20 miles 
W. of Athens. Lon. 23. 30 E. Lat. 38. 0 N. 

MEGATHERIUM. Mammoth. In zoo- 
logy* A genus of the class mammalia, order 
bruta. It has a near resemblance to the ele- 
phant, but having never been found alive, nor 
even with its organs in a perfect state after 
death, we are not able to give its generic cha- 
racters very accurately. From some late ac- 
counts received from St. Petersburg, it is sup- 
posed by some that the animal is still in exist- 
ence, its carcase having been found nearly fresh, 
though it has never been seen actually alive. 
Its residence appears to have been confined to 
a iinp in the northern hemisphere, extending 
from Siberia to the banks of the Ohio , and the 
name of mammoth was first given to the dug- 
up skeleton of the aiiimal by Siberian peasants. 

The following account, received from St. 
Petersburg!!, is the fullest and most accurate 
that has hitherto been published, and relates to 
a specimen found, not indeed alive, but com- 
plete, and in a state of nearly perfect preserva- 
tion. 

SchoumachofT, a Tungnose chief, aliout the 
end of August 17d9» when the fishing in the 
river liena was over, repaired according to an- 
nual custom to the sea-side. Leaving his 
family in their hots, he coasted along theshdre 
in quest of maitamoth's tusks, and one day per- 
ceived in the midst of a rock of ice a large^ 
shapeless block, not at all resembling the log»^ 
of drift wood commonly found there. He 
climbed the rock, and examined it all round, 
but could not ascertain what it wai, 1^. 
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next year, visiting the same spot, he found there 
the carcase of a scacow {tnchecus rosmarut) | 
and observed, not only that the mass he had 
seen the year before was freer from ice, but 
that there were two similar pieces by the side 
of it. These afterwards turned out to be the 
feet of the mammoth. In 1801 , the side of 
the animal and one of its tusks appearing very 
distinctly, he acquainted his wife and some of 
his friends with what he had found/ This how- 
ever gave them great alarm, for the old men 
said, that they hadbeen told by their forefathers 
a similar monster was once before seen in those 
parts, and the whole family of the person who 
discovered it soon became extinct. At this 
Schouinachoff was so much alarmed, that he 
fell sick. On his recovery, however, he could 
not relinquish the expectation of the profit he 
might make of the tusks ; and directetl his scr« 
vanu to conceal the circumstance carefully, and 
endeavour to keep away all strangers by some 
pretext. or other, it was not till the fiftn year, 
that thh ice had melted suflicientiy to disengage 
the mammoth, when it fell over on its side 
uf)on a bank of sand. Schoumachofl* then cut 
oft* the tusks, which he bartered for goods to 
the value of 60 rubles (1 ll. 6s.) with a Russian 
merchant. Being satisfied with this, the car- 
case was left to be devoured by the bears, 
wolves, and foxes, except what the Yakoiils in 
the neigh boiirhoc^ cut oB‘ to feed their dogs. 
Previou.s to this, indeed, he had a rude drawing 
made of it, whicli represents it with pointed 
ears, very small eyes, horse’s hoofs, and a bristly 
mane extending along the whole of its back. 
In this it has the appearance of something be- 
tween a pig and an elephant. 

In 18 oG,Mt. Mich. Adams, of Petersburg, 
being at Yakoutsk, fortunately heard of this 
circumstance, and repaired to the spot. When 
he arrived there, the skeleton, nearly stripped 
of its flesh, wa.s entire, one of the fore-feet ex- 
cepted. The vertebrae, from the head to the 
os ccjccygis, one of the shoulclerblades, the pel- 
vis, and the remaining three extremities, were 
still held firmly together by the ligaments of the 
joints, and by strips of skin and flesh. The 
head was covered with a dry skin . One of the 
ears, well preserved, was furnished with a tuft 
of bristles. These parts could not avoid receiv- 
ing some injury during their removal to Peters- 
burg, a distance of 1 1000 wersts [6876 miles] : 
the eyes however are preserved, and the pupil 
of the left eye is still distinguishable. The tip 
of the under lip wasicatcn away ; and the upper 
being destroyed, the teeth vyere exposed. Tlie 
brain, which was still within the cranium, ap- 
peared dry. The parts least damaged were one 
of the fore-feet and one of the hind: these 
were still covered with skin, and had the sole 
attached to them. 

According to the Tungoose diief the animal 
was so corpulent and well fed, that its hA\f 
hung down below the knee joints. It was a 
male, with a long mane, but had neither tail 
nor trunk. From the straet^ of the os coc< 
cygis however, Mr. Adams .^Mfsuaded, that 
it bad a short thick tails and mw the small- 
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neftft of Its snout, and the size of its tusks, he 
conceives it could not have been able to feed 
without the assistance of a proboscis j but 
Schouinachoff persisted in the assertion, that 
he iie\er saw any appearance of a trunk, and it 
docs not appear proluible, that even his rude 
draughtsman would have omitted such a strik- 
ing feapuc. The skin, three-fourths of which 
aie in possession of Mr. Adams, the part that 
lay on the ground having been preserved, was 
Ola deep gray colour, ancTcovered with reddish 
hai r anci mack bristles. These, from the damp- 
ness of the ground, had lost some part of their 
elasticity- More than a pond [401 bs.] weight 
of them', that had been trodden into the ground 
by the bears, was colkcied, many of them an 
archine [2 feet 4 in.] long. VVnat remained 
of the skin was so heavy, that ten persons found 
great difliculty in carrying it to the seaside, in 
order to stretch it on logs of w'ood. The head 
weighs ll||x)ud8 Nik) ih't.] ; the two horns, 
each of which is If toise [9^ feet] long, weigh 
10 pouds [40011)8.] ; and the entire Animal 
mea^'iired archincs [lO^ feet] high, by ^ 
[l(){ feet] long. Mr. Adams has seen tusks 
of the mammoth so curved as to form three- 
fourths of a circle ; and one at Yakoutsk 
toises [l.^v feet g in.] long, an archinc [2 feet 
4 in.] thick near the root, and weighing 7 
pouds [^60 lbs.]. I'hey arc curved in the di- 
rection opposite to those of the elephant, bend- 
ing towarus the body of the animal ; and the 
prtint is always more or less worn on the out- 
side, so that the right tusk is easily distinguish- 
able from the leli. He adds, that he found 
a great quantity of ani^r on the shores. 

Ill America this animal, or one so nearly re- 
sembling it, as probably to be only a distinct 
species of the same genus, has onlv'been found 
in a fossil state ; and generally only particular 
parts or bones of the animal have been discover- 
ed in one place, though other parts have often 
been traced at no great distance. This has fre- 
quently occurred near the lakes of Canada, 
where the animal is called by the savage^, the 
father of oxen } near the rivers which fall into 
the Ohio; towards the rivers Miami, Muskin- 
gum, in the state of Kentucky, and erf* Tennes- 
see, Sec. &e.but principally nearthesalt springs, 
where pieces of skeletons and tusks have been 
found, of an aatonitl^g length and weight. 

A femur and a tibia nave been found, which, 
when united, must have been e feet and a 
half high; another femur, which was alone 
five feet long, and 36 inches in circumference 
in its middle or cylindrical mrt ; ivory tusks 
resembling those of an elephant, which were 
near seven feet long, and one foot six or eight 
iuebes iir circumference at the base. ]>octor 
Barton and doctor Wislar* of Philadelphia, 
have in their possession the lower jaw almost 
Wgtire, with two teeth on either side, in particu- 
that of the fbriner has five and three points, 
all quite double; but no one had the entire 

bowl. 

The state of New York (in environs of 
Heli^bcaptifui river Hudson) haa of late years 
been the dmtte of discoveries of the fossil 


bones, apparently of the same animal, « g«w>*e^ 
quantity of them having been found there than 
any where else. Jn liOO. by digging in the 
low and marshy places of the counties of 
Orange and Ulster, at three, four, and five fwt 
deep, parts, which had never before been dis- 
covered, were found. Some hones, ten feet deep 
in the earth, were as sound and entire as those 
which had been met with nearer the surface. 
Some, however, weie found broken, particu- 
larly those of the head. 

In another place, eight miles from the city 
of New York, an upper jaw was found perfo- 
rated to receive a tusk like that of an elephant ; 
the connectimi of the tusks was hy gnmphosis } 
the tusks were evidently of ivory ; the openings 
for the nostrils w’ere ei^t inches in diameter ; 
and notwithstanding that the bones of the feet 
afford reason to conclude that the animal had 
claws, it is scarcely possible to avoid thinking, 
from the structure of the head, that it was a 
species of elephant. Some hair has even been 
found, three inches in length and of a dark 
colour, wdiich is sdid to have belonged to this 
monstrous quadruped, anil seems very consider- 
ably to a«Miu)iate it to the iiianiinoth of Siberia, 
though M. Cuvier inclines to believe that the 
two animals cotistimted different genera, the 
tusks of the Siberian animal exhibiting more of 
a genuine elephant or ivory structute, and less 
sharpness in its grinders. 

In the year J80I, Mr. William Peale, pro- 
prietor of the miiseutn at Philadelphia, succeed- 
ed in obtaining a skeleton so nearly complete, 
as by I vie additfon of one or two defective bones 
ohraued from the fossile remains of other ani- 
mals of the same kind, to render it iwrfect. 
This skeleton was brought over to Kngland by 
the son of the discoverer, and publicly exhibit- 
ed in 1R03 ; the writer of the presiMit article 
examined it minutely, and from actual med- 
sureinent, and the information of the^uroprie- 
tor, is able to gi\e the following detail. The 
skeleton was dug up in a morass in the county 
of Orange, state of New York, al>oiit fio miles 
N.N.W. from the city of this name, where it 
was accidentally discovered by farmers who 
were digging shell innilc for manure. ',p'he 
skeleton measured eleven feet high, seventeen 
and a half long, and five feet eight inches wide ; 
the under jaw alone weiglied sixty- three ixmnds, 
and the whole skeleton about a thousand pounds. 
The tusks were different in form and suhstance 
from those of the elephant ; the spinous pro- 
cesses over the shoulders were prodigiously large 
and ridgy, so that the back must have been 
sharp like that of the hogj the rib<i were short, 
narrow, and placed eemwise, and altogether 
unlike those of the elepnant, which are broad 
and fiat ; the tail, unlike that of the Siberian 
mammoth, appeared to have been long, broad, 
and flat; the sc^ulas were unlike those of 
other animals. The Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia is in possession of a skeleton in 
some degree more perfect. 

The generic name of ‘Megatherium was first 
faestowM upon this animal by M. Cuvier, who 
appears abeoifttcly to have examined its skela* 
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ton : atid U> ihU generic name he ^ded the 
trivial name of Americanuni, to diatlngnish 
the individual from ivhich his observations was 
rnadc» In Dr. Shaw it occurs under the name 
of Mania Megatherium. 

The following is M. Cuvier's description. 

** This skcletcm is fossil, it was found a 
hundred feet beneath the surface of a sandy soil 
ill the vicinit]^ of the river of La Plata. It onlv 
wants tlie tail, and some pair-bones, which 
have been imitated in wood ; and the skeleton 
is now mounted at Madrid. This skeleton is 
twelve feet (French) long, by six feet in height, 
'rhe spine is composed of seven cervical, sixteen 
dorsal, and four lumbar vertebrae : it has con- 
sequently sixteen ribs. The sacrum is short : 
the ossa illia very broad; and their plane lieing 
almost perpendicular to the spine they form a 
\ cry open ;N;lvifl. lliere is no pubis or ischium: 
at least tliey are wanting in this skeleton, and 
there is no mark of their having existed when 
the animal was alive. 

** The thigh bones are excessively thick, and 
the leg hones still more so in proportion. The 
entire sole of the foot bore on the ground in 
walking. The shoulder-blade is mucli broader 
than long. The clavicles are perfect, and the 
bones of tlic fore-arm are distinct and moveable 
iqK)!! each other. The fore limbs are longer 
than the hind. To judge by the form of me 
last phafaiiiccs, there must have been very long 
pointed cl^s, enclosed at their origin in a long 
^hcath. There appears to have been only three 
of these claws on the fore-feet, and a single one 
on the hind. The other toes seem tu have been 
<leprived of them, and perhaps entirely con- 
cealed beneath the skin. 

** The head is the greatest singularity of this 
skeleton. The occiput is elongated anrl flatten- 
ed, but it it pretty convex above the eyes. The 
two jaws form a considerable projection, but 
without teeth, all grinders, with a flat crown 
and grooved across. The breadth of the branches 
of the lower jaw, and the great apophysis 
placed on the base of the zygomatic arch de- 
serve i^rcicular notice. 

** This quadruped in its character, taken to- 
get^r, differs from all known animals : and 
eacli of its bones considered apart, aUo differs 
from the corresponding btines of all known ani- 
mals. This results from a detailed comparison 
of the skeleton with that of other animals, and 
will readily appear to those who are conversant 
in such researches ; for none of the animals 
which approach it in bulk have either pointed 
claws, or similarly formed head, shouldgr- 
biades, clavicle, pelvis or limbs. 

^ ** As to its place in the system of quadrupeds, 
it is perfectly marked the sole inspection of 
the ordinary indicatory characters, that is, the 
claws and teeth. These show that it must be 
classed in tbe ISunily of unguiculated quqdru- 
oeds destitutip of cutting teeth ; and in fact it 
tias striking relations with those animals in all 
parts of its body. This family is composed^ of 
the Slfinh (Bradypua), Armadillo (Daqrpus), 
PanBoUn( Mania) , Aot-eateiCMyrmemhqfius), 
and Ope Ant'Cater COiycteropus)« 
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Tht great tliickness of the branchee of the 
lower Jaw, surpassing even that of the elephant, 
seems to prove that this vast animal was not 
content with leaves, but like the elephant and 
rhinixreros, broke ii ground the branches 
themselves; its close and flat-erowned teeth 
appearing very proper for that purpose. The 
position of the liones of the nose having some 
analogy with that of the elephant and tapir 
would induce a suspicion that our animal w ore 
a trtink, but it must have been very short, since 
the length of the head and neck together only 
equals that of the fore legs. However this he, 
we find, in the absence of canine teeth,' and 
the shortness of the muzzle, sufficient charac- 
ters to constitute a new genus in the family of 
the eden rated, which ought to he placed be- 
tween the sloth and the armadillo ; since to 
tlie shape of the head of the former it joins the 
teeth of the latter. It would be necessary to 
know particulars of which a skeleton cannot 
inform us, such as the nature of the teguments, 
the form of the tongue, the |K)sitioii of the 
mamm*ae, fkc. in order to determine to which 
of these it approached the most. 

'‘Thisaddsto the numerous facts which apprise 
us that the animals of the ancient world were all 
different from those we now see on the earth : 
for it is scarcely probable that if this animal still 
existed, so remarkable a 8|)ecies would have 
hitherto escaped the researches of the natural- 
ists. It is also a new and very strong proof of the 
invincible laws of the subordination of charac- 
ters, and the justness of the consequences 
thereon deduced for the classification of orga- 
nized bodies : and under both these views it is 
one of the most valuable discoveries which 
have for a long time been made in natural 
histo^.” 

MEGHN, a town of Dutch Brabant, seat- 
ed on the Macbc, 1 5 miles $.W. of Nimcguciu 
Lon.6. 26 E Lat. 51. 4() N. 

MKGESVAR, a town of Transylvania, ca- 
pital of a county of the same name, remarkably 
for its good wines. It is seated on the river 
Kotel. Lon. 25. 20 E. Lat. 46. 50 N. 

MEGIERS, a town of Transylvania, 28 
miles N. of Hermanstadt. Lon. 24. 41 E. 
Lat. 46. 53 N. 

MEGRIM, s. (from hemicrani/.') Disorder 
of the bead. 

MEHEG A N( Wili>ain)klexander), a French 
historian, but of Irish extraction, was boro at 
Salle, in the Cevennes, in*1721. He wrote, 
1. The Origin of the Guebres; 2. Consider- 
ations on the Revolutions of Arts; 3. The 
Origin and Progress of Idolatry ; 4. A Pip- 
ture of Modern History, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is the best of his works. 
He died in 1766. 

MEHRAN, the principal of the channela 
into which the river Indus divides itself, nmi> 
Tatta, in Hindustan Pro^i 

MEHUN-SUR-YEVMS, an ancient town 
of France, in the departtMKit of Cher. Here 
are ruins of a castle built% Ipharles VII, as a 
place of retirement ; and hmlve starved tiiin* 
sdf, ia the ditad of iMdnggiteiiad hf his son. 
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aflerwafds Lewis XI. It is seated in a fertile 
plain* on the river Yevre, tO miles N.W. of 
Ik>ur{]:es, and lO.'i S. of Paris* Lon. U. 17 £• 
Lat. 47. 10 N. 

Mehun-sur-Loire, a town of France, 
in the department of Loirct, seated on the 
Loire, 10 miles S.W. of Orleans. Lon. 1. 48 
1£. Lat. 47. 50 N. 

MEIfiOMlUS (John Henry), professor of 
physic at Helinstadt, and first physician at 
Lubec. He wrote a work entitled Maecenas, 
sivede C. Cilnii Mweenatis Vita, Moribus et 
Rebus gestis, l(i5d. He died in l()a5, aged (i5. 

Mbibomius (Henry), son of the above, 
was born at Lubec in lb38, and educated at 
the university of Helriistadt, wlierc in 
he obtained a professorsliip. lie died in 17tH). 
He wrote several medical works, and publish- 
ed, in three vols. folio, Scriptores Reruin Gcr- 
manicaruin. 

Mbibomius (Marcus), a learned man of the 
same family as the preceding, who published, 
in 1652, a Collection of seven Greek authors, 
with a Latin version by himself, lie also 
wrote a treatise on Ancient Music, and sonic 
other works. He died in 1710. 

Meibomius's glands. In anatomy, the 
small glands which are situated iMHwoeii the 
conjunctive membrane of the eyelid j first dis- 
covered by the elder Meibomius. 

MElNAU,aii island in the bay of the Bod- 
mer Sea, or middle lake of Constance, one 
mile in circuniference. It belunp to the 
knights of the Teutonic order, and produces 
excellent wine, which forms the chiei revenue 
of the commander. It is five miles M . of 
Constance. 

MEIER (George Frederic), a German wri- 
ter, bom ill Saxony in 1 7 1 8. He wrote wholly 
in German, not learning any other language. 
His principal works are, 1. Instructions how 
one may become a Modern Philosopher; 2. 
Introduction to the elegant Arts and Sciences. 
He died in 1777. 

To MEINE. V. fl. To mingle (Ainsworth). 

MEIN UNGEN, a town of Franconia, si- 
tuate amid mountains, on the river Werra, 14 
miles N.W. of Hilburghausen, and 21 N. of 
^hweinfurt. Lon. 10. 20 E. Lat. .50. 30 N, 

ME^INY. s. (mem 3u, Saxon). A retinue; 
domestic servants (Shakespeare ) . 

MEISSAU, a town of the archduchy of 
Austria, 14 miles S.S.W. of Znaim, and 
34 N.W, of Vienna. Lon. 16. 7 E. Lat. 48. 
30N. 

MEISSEN, or Misnia, a margravate of 
Germany, in the electorate of Saxony, 100 
miles long and 80 broad ; bounded on the N. 
by the duchy of Saxony, on the E. by Lusatia, 
on the S. by Bohemia, and on the W. by 
Thuringia. It is a very fine country, produc- 
ing com, wine, metals, and all the convenien- 
ciiCB of life. The inhabitants speak the purest 
.^dkmffuage in Germany. The capital is Drmen. 
L , ^ MEISSENHEIM, a town of Germany, in 
^ the duchy of Deux Fonts, situate on the Gian, 
Si^'sniles N. of Deux Fonts, and 30 W.S. W, 
of Mentz. Lon. 7. 92 E. Lat. 4S N. 
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MEL. (mel). See Honey. 

Mel ACETATUM. Honey of vinegar. This 
preparation of honey and vinegar possesses 
aperient and expectorating virtues, and is given, 
with these inientions, in the cure of humoral 
asthma, and other diseases of the chest. 

Mel kosje. Honey of roses, an admirable 
preparation for the base of various gargles and 
colliitories. It may also be enipKwed with 
advantage, mixed with extract of bark or other 
medicines, for children who have a natural 
dismist to medicines. 

Melscill^. Honey of squills. Aperient, 
ex|)ectorant, and detergent virtues, arc attribut- 
ed to the honey of squills. 

MELA (Pompoinus), an old Latin writer, 
was a native of Spain, and flourished A.D. 45. 
His geographical work, entitled, l)e Situ 
Orbis, is extant, and w'as published by Isaac 
Vossius in 1668,410. James Grouovius also 
ga\ c an edition of this valuable work in the 
same year, IQmo. 

MEL-/ENA. (melanat fJuiMiva, from 
black.) In medicine, the black vomit. Black 
bile. 

MELALTNCA, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyadelphia, order polyaiidria. Ca1y.x 
five-parted, half superior ; petals five ; filaments 
titinierou«:, united into five bodies ; style one ; 
capsule hulf-invcrtcd by the calyx ; Ihrec-ccll- 
ed. Twelve species ; the greater number 
with alternate leaves, a few with opposite ; 
almost all plants of Australasia, a few otlndia: 
the chief is M. Iciicadendron. (kijeput or Ca- 
ja-puli-tree. Leavesalicrnatc, lanceolate, point- 
ed, oblique in a falcate manner, five-nerved ; 
branchleis and petioles glabrous. It is a na- 
tive of tlie East Indies, wdth a black trunk, 
and white leaves and branches ; flowers sessile. 
From it is distilled the green aromatic oil, 
known by the name of enjeput or caju-pulL ; 
for which see the article Cajeput. 

MELAMI^'DIUM. Black hellebore. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia nccessarin. Hcceptndc chafly, co- 
nic ; seeds crowned willi a heart-shuped, invo- 
lute converging scale ; calyx fivc-lcaved. Three 
species ; natives of the West Indies and South 
America. ’^I'he plant, under the name of fieU 
lebonis niger, is still an article in many dis- 
pensatories. See Helleborus Nicer. 

MELAMPUS, in fabulous history, a cele- 
brated soothsayer and physician of Argos, son 
of Ainythaon and Idomenca, or Dorippe. He 
lived at l^los, in Peloponnesus, and received 
his prophetic knowledge from two young ser- 
pnts, as he lay asleep. A polloalso instructed him 
in the art of medicine, and he cured the daugh- 
tersof Preetus with heilebore(See Proltides). 
He also obtained the oxen of Iphiclus for his 
brother Bias, w'ho thereby obtained in mar- 
riage Pero, the daughter of Neleus. This he 
didby teaching Iphiclus how to become a fa- 
ther. A severe <listemper, which had render- 
ed the women of ArgOs insane, was totally re- 
moved by Melampns, and Anaxagorus, who 
thenaat on the throne, rewarded his merit, by 
giving him part of his kingdomj where he es-* 
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«tab1Uhed himself, and where his posterity in the same university ; and in 1519 thiw went 
reigned during six successive generations. He together to Leipsic. ‘to dispute with Eccius* 
received divine honours after death. and temples The following years he was continually en* 
were raised to his nieinoiy. gsged in various employments ; he composed se« 

MELAMPVilUM. Cow wheat. Inbola- veral books; he taught divinity; took several 
ny. a genus of the class didynamia, order angio- journeys in order to found colleges and visit 
sperinia. Calyx tubular, lour-clcft ; upper Itp churches ; and in 1530 drew up a confession of 
of the corol compressed, withthe margin turned faith, which goes by the nameofihe Confession 
back ; capsule two-celled, oblique, opening at of Augsburg, because it was pre^nted to the 
one edge ; seeds two, gibbous. Seven species: emperor at tlic diet held in that city. All £u- 
one a native of Carolina, the rest Kuropean rope was convinced that he was not, like Lu- 
plaiits ; of which four are common to the iher, backward to accommodate the differences 
woods or coni-helds of our own country : and between the various seels of Christians, lie 


yield an excellent food for cattle, though 
they arc apt to give a bitter taste to the butter 
made from their milk afterwards. 

MKL ANAGOGES, (from black, and 

a-ju$ to expel). Medicines which purge off 
black bile. 

MELANCHO'LIA. {melancholia, /uoXtty- 
ffoin |u.fXaci black, and h»lc ; 
causc the ancients suppoNcd that it proceeded 
from a rediitidaiice of black bile). Melancholy 
madness. A disease in tlie class neuroses and 
order vesania* of Cullen, characterized by er- 
roneous judgment, but not merely respecting 
iiealth, from imaginary perceptions or recollec- 
tions influencing tlic conduct, and depressing 
the mind with ill-grounded fears; not com- 
bined with either pyrexia or comatose affec- 
tions; often appearing without dyspepsia, yet 
attended with costiveness, chiefly in persons of 
rigid fibres and torpid insensibility. See M £- 
PICINE. , 

MELANCHO'LIC. «. (from melancholy). 
1. Disordered with melancholy; fanciful; ny- 

t >ochondrica1 ; gloomy {Clarendon). 2. Un- 
lappy; unfortunate (Clarendon). 
MELANCHOLY, s. (irom and 

1. A kind of madness, in which the mind 
is always fixed on one object {S ha k spear e). 
2. A gloomy, pensive, discontented temper 
{Taylor). 

ME'i.ANCHOLy. a. {mclancholi^ue, Fr.) 
1. Gloomy; dismal {Denham), 2. Diseased 
with melancholy ; fanciful ; habitually deject- 
ed {Locke.,) 

Melancholy thistle. See Car- 

DUUS. 

Melancholy tree. See Nyctan- 

THKS. 

MHLANCTHON (Philip), born atBretten 
in the Palatinate, in 1495 , was one of the 
wisest and most able men of his age among the 
reformers, though of a mild tein|)cr, and dis- 
posed to accommodate rather than to inflame 
disputes. In his youth he made an admirable 
progress in learning, and was made Greek pro- 
lessor at Wirtemberg in 1509 . Here his lec- 
tures upon Homer, and the Greek text of St. 
Paul's Epistle to Titus, drew to him a great 
number of auditors, and entirely cflacedthe 
contempt to which his low stature and ntean 
appearance exposed him. Melancthon re- 
duced the sciences to systems; and acquired 
such reputation, that he had sometimes S500 
auditors. He soon entered into an intin^ate 
flriendship with Luther, who taught divinity 


hated religious disputes, and was drawn into 
them only through the necessity of the part he 
w'as called to act in the world ; and therefore 
would havesacriRced many things to have pro- 
duced an union among the protestants. For 
this reason, Francis 1. the French king, wrote to 
desire him to come and confer with the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, in order to agree with them 
about putting an end to all controversies ; but 
though Luther endeavoured to persuade the 
elector of Saxony to consent to that journey, 
and though Melancthon himself desired it, that 
prince, whether he distrusted Melancthon's 
moderation, rir was afraid of quarrelling with 
the emperor Charles V. w'ould nether grunt his 
})ermission. The king of England also in vain 
desired to see him. Melancthon, in ir>:?9, as- 
sisted at the conferences of Spires. In 1541 
he was at the famous conferences at Halisbon. 
In 1543 he went to meet the archbishop of 
(.'ologii to assist him in introducing the reform- 
ation into his diocese: but that project came 
to nothing; and in 1548 he assisted at seven 
conferences on the subject of the Interim of 
Charles V. and wrote a censure on that Inte- 
rim and all the writings presented at these con- 
ferences. He was extremely affected at the 
dissensions raised by Flaccus Ulyricus. His last 
conference with those of the Koman commu- 
nion was at Worms in 1557- He died at Wit- 
teinburgiii 1 5Gu, and was interred near Luther. 
Some days before he died he wrote upon a piece 
of pajjer the reasons which made him look 
upon death as a happiness ; and the chief of 
them was, that it “ delivered him from theo- 
logical persecutions.” Nature hiul given Mc- 
lancthon a peaceable temper, which was but ill 
suited to the time he w'as to live in. His mo- 
deration served only to be his cross. He was 
like a lamb in the midst of wolves. Nobody 
liked his mildness ; it looked as if he was luke- 
warm ; and even Luther liiiiiself was sometimes 
angry at it. 

Melancthon was a man in whom many good 
as well as great qualities were wonderfully unit- 
ed. He had great parts, great learning, great 
sweetness of temper, moderation, contented ness, 
and the like, which \\ould have made himveiy 
happy in any other times than those in whicn 
he lived. He never affected dignities, or ho- 
nours, or riches, but was rather negligent of 
all these things ; too mudi so in the opinion of 
some, considering he had a family : and his 
son-in-law Sabinas, who was of a more am* 
bitious make, was actually at variance with 
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Ilim upon this very article. Learning was in* 
finitely obliged to him on many accounts ; on 
none more than this, that, as already ob8er\*ed, 
he reduced almost all the sciences^ which had 
been taught before in a vague irregular manner* 
into systems. Considering tlie distractions of his 
life* and the infinity of disputes and tumults in 
which he was engaged, it is astonishing how 
he could find leisure to write so many books. 
Their number is prodigious, insomuch that it 
was thoufiht necessary to publish a chronolo- 
gical catalogue of them in the year 1682. His 
works indeed arc not correct, and he himself 
owned it ; but as he found them useful, he 
chose rather to print a great number than to 
finish only a few; which however (as Bayle 
says), wab postponing his own glory to the ad- 
vantage of others/* His constitution was very 
weak, and required great tenderness and ina- 
nageincnt; which made lAilher, as hot and 
aealous as he was, blame him for labouring too 
earnestly in the vineyard. 

MELANIPPUS, a son of Astapus, one of 
the Theban chiefs who defended the gates of 
Thebes against the army of Adrastus, king of 
Argos. He was opposcu by Tydeus, whom he 
sli^itly wounded, lie was killed by Ainphia- 
raus, who carried his bead to Tydeus. Tydeus, 
to take revenge of the wound he had received, 
bit the head with such barbarity, that he swal- 
lowcd^the brains, and Miner\’a, offended with 
his conduct, took away the herb which she had 
given him to cure his wound, and he died. — 2. 
A son of Mars, who became enamoured of Co- 
metho, a priestess of Diana Triclaria. He con- 
cealed himself in the temple, and ravished his 
mistress, for which violation of the sanctity of 
the place, the two lovers soon after perished by 
a sudden death. 

MELANOPIPER. See Pipbr ntcrvm. 

MELANTHIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order trigynia. CaTyx-lcss ; 
corol three- petallcd ; filaments from tlie elong- 
ated claws of the corol. Fourteen s|>ccies, 
chiefly natives of the Cape; a few of North 
America ; one of Siberia. 

MELANTIIUS, Melanthes, or Me- 
LANTHius, a son of Andropompus. He was 
driven from his paternal kingdom by the lle- 
raclidae, and came to Athens, where Thymce- 
tes resigned the crown to him, provided he 
fou^t a battle against Xanthus, a general of 
thi^oeotians. He fought and conquered, and 
his family, surnamed the Meleids, sat on the 
throne ot Athens, till the age of Codrus. 

MELAS. (melas, from black.) 

Vitiligo nigra. Morphaea nigra. Lepra ma- 
culosa nigra. A disease that appears upon the 
skin in black or brown spots, which very fre- 
quently penetrate deep* even to^ the Done, 
god do not give any pam or uneasiness. It is 
yery frequent in, and endeniial to* Arabia* 
vfhere it is supposed to be produqed by a pecu* 
{iarsnlasm. 

. MELASIS, in entomology, a Fabrician tribe 
fpf the genus Uisfa* which see. 
.„,A1£EASMA. {melasma, ui^ue^o;* from 
black), Melaamus. A diiwe that ap- 
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pears not un frequently upon the tibia of aged 
persons, in form of a livid black spot* which, 
in a day or two, degenerates into a very foul 
ulcer. 

M El. ASSES. See Treacle. 

JVIELASTOMA. American gooseberry. 
Ill lM>tanv,a genus of the class decaiidria, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-cleft, camuanulate ; 
petals hve, inserted into the calyx ; berry five- 
celled, covered with the calyx. Eighty-five 
s|)ecics; nearly all natives of *^1116 West Indies 
or America; a few of India. Shrubs with 
leaves beautifully variegated with ^old, white* 
yellow, and russet colour ; on which account 
several species are introduced into our green- 
houses, and pro|>ugatcd by cuttings, which 
succeeds better tlian by seeds. They may be 
thus subdivided : 

A. With tw'clvc stamens. 

B. With ten stamens; leaves doubly nenxd. 

C. With ten stuniens; leaves trifly nerved. 

D. With ten stamens; leaves quintuply 
nerved. 

£. With eight stamens; leaves trifiy nerved 

F. With eight stamens; leaves quintuply 
nerved. 

MELAZZO, an ancient town of Natolia, 
with u bishop*s see, and some curious inonu- 
meiits of antiquity. It is seated on a bay of 
the Archipelago, (io miles S. of Smyrna. Lon. 
27. 1*5 K. Lat. 37. 28 N. 

MELCIllSEDEC, or Melciiizedek* 
king of Salem, and priest of the Most High. 
The scripture tells us nothing either of his 
father, or of his mother, or of liis genealogy, 
or of his birth, or of his death. And in this 
sense he was a figure of Jesus Christ* as St. 
Paul aflirnis, who is a priest for ever, accord- 
ing to the order of Meichiscdec, and not ac- 
cording to the order of Aaron, whose original, 
life, atid death, are known. When Abraham 
returned from pursuing the four confederate 
kings, who had defeats the kings of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and had taken away Lot, 
Abraham’s nephew, along with them, Gen* 
xiv. 17, IB, 19 , &c., Meichiscdec came to 
meet Abraham as far as the valley of Sharch* 
which was afterwards named the King's valley, 
presented him with the refreshment of bread 
and wine, (or he offered bread and wine in sa- 
crifice to the Lord ; for he was a priest of the 
most high God), and blessed him. Abraham, 
being desirous to acknowledge him in the 
quality of priest of the lA>rd* offered him the 
tythes of all he had taken from the enemy. 
After this time there is no mention made of 
the person of Meichiscdec ; only the Psalmist* 
(cx. 4.) speaking of the Messiah* says* Thou 
art a priest for ever after tlie order of Melchi- 
scdcc." St. Paul, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, unfolds the mystery which is concealed 
in what is said of Meichisedec in the Old Tes- 
tament. See Heb. v. 6.— 10. 

MELCHITES* in ecclesiastical history* 
were those Christians in Syria* Egypt* and the 
Levant* who, in the seventh century* though 
not Greeka* followed the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Greek churcli. They were 
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called i. e. royalists, from the He* 

brew melech, king, by their adversaries, by 
way of reproach, on account of their implicit 
submission to the edict of the emperor Mar- 
cian, in favour of the council of Chalccdoii, 
For the i^aitie reason the enipcrnr Justinian 
had the epithet Chalcedonensis given him. 

MELCIllZEDECHlANS, or Mi lchi- 
SBUEKIANS, ancient sectaries, so culled, be- 
cause they raised Melchizedec above all crea- 
tures, and even above Jesus Christ. 

The author of this sect was one Theodotus ; 
whence the Melchizcdechians become more 
cointnonly known by the name of Thendo- 
tians; all the diiferencc between those and the 
strict Tiieodotians consisting in that particular 
article relating to Melchtzedech, who, ac- 
cording to them, was the great and supreme 
virtue. 

MELCOMB-REGIS, a seaport town of 
Eiiglaiid, in the county of Dorset, situated at 
the mouth of the river Wey, which parts it 
from Weymouth, it is a Ixiron^h town, and 
sends two members to the Biiiinh parliament, 
which privilege it had before Weymimth. It 
was appointed a sta])le, in the reiun of Edward 
III., and in the next n-ign the French burnt 
it, and it wui, i hereby lendcrcd so desolate a 
place, that the remaining inhabitants prayed, 
and obtainetl a discharge from customs. On 
account of it«» quarrels w’ith Weymouth, in 
the reign of Henry VI., its privileges as a |>ort 
were removed to Pool; bm in that of <|aceii 
Elizabeth they were restore tl to it by act of 
parliament, wnich svas cotiiirmcd in the next 
reign, on condition that Melcoinb and Wey- 
mouth should make hut one corporation, and 
enjoy their privileges in comnioii; and to this 
was owing the fl oiirisriing stale of both. In 
the two reigns last mentioned a wooden 
bridge with seventeen arches was built from 
hence to Weymouth ; to whicli, as well as its 
church, the chief contributors were certain 
citizens of London ; and upon its demy it was 
rebuilt in 1770. Here is a good market-place 
and town-hall, to which the members of the 
corporation of Weymomh come to attend pub- 
lic oiisinessy as the inhabitants do to its church 
for public worship. For several years past the 
sea has retired from it on the east, the priory 
formerly being bounderl by the sea ; but there 
is now a street beyond it, from which it is se- 
veral paces to the high-water mark. The" 
priory was situated in the east part of the 
Sown, ill Maiden-street, whose site occupied 
about an acre, now covered with tenenienrs. 
On the south side are the remains of the 
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gmerally goes by the name of WeyntouA., is 
said to be the best frequented in tne county* 
and is defended by S.imlford and Portland 
castles, fhc markets for both towns arc 
Tuesdays and Fridays, but theic ore no lairs. 
Melcoiiib- Regis is reckoned bigger, nvjre thriv- 
ing and populous than Weymouih. 'J'uey arc 
both but one corfioratioii and borough, con- 
sisting of a mayor, recorder, two baihfc, an 
unceitain number of aldermen, and twcMity- 
fuur capital burgesses. Wiioever has been a 
mayor is ever after an alderman. They send 
four burgesses to parliament, who are elected 
by such as have freeholds, whether they in- 
habit here or not ; and the number of voters is 
near 7^)0. Every elector, as in I^ondon, has 
the privilege of voting for four persons, who 
when chosen are returned, in two distinct in- 
dentures, as the burgesses of Weymouth and 
the burgesses of Melcomb- Regis. 

MELEAGER, in fabulous history, a cele- 
brated hero of antimiity. son of CEneus, king 
of Ailolia- The Parcs were present at the 
moment of his birth, and predicted his future 
greatness. Atropos declared he should live as 
iotig as a firebrand then on the fire remained 
unconsuiiicd. Althxn, liis mother, no sooner 
heard tins, than she snatched the stick from 
the fire, and kept it witfi the jealous care. 
Meleager signalized huns.dfiii the Argonjutic 
expedition, and afterwards delivered his coun- 
try from the neighbouring inhabitants; but 
w'bat contributed most to bis glory w^as, his 
killing the celebrated Caledonian boar, which 
laid waste all the country. Several, however* 
of the princes and chiefs of Greece assisted at 
this hunt, so remarkable in ancient myih<ilogy. 
The coiKjiieror gave Vac skin and the head to 
Atalanta. who had first wound'd the animal. 
This irritated Toxeus and Plexippuj. the bro- 
thers of Altha:a, and they endeavoured lo rob 
Atalanta of the present. Meleogci di'fendcd a 
woman, of whom he was enamoured, and kill- 
ed his uncles in the attempt. Mv«an time AU 
thaja was going to the temple of the gods to re- 
turn thanks for the victory which her son had 
gained, and in her way met the corpses of her 
brothers, and at this mournful spectacle she 
filled the whole city with her laiiieiitalions. 
Being then infornieil that they had been killed 
by Meleager, she, in the moment of resenu 
ment, threw into the fire the fatal slick, on 
wliich her son’s life depended, and Meleager 
died as soon as it was consumed. 2; There 
were many others of this name, the most re- 
markable ol^hom is a Greek pcit in the reign 
of ^leucus, the last of the Scleucids# He was 


chapel, now converted into a malt-house. 
Near it are the remains of an ancient building, 
formerly a nunnery. Here arc three mcethig- 
hoiises, and a work-house for the ^or. Tto 
church, which is in the middle of the town, 
has a wooden turret for a bell, and had been 
an old chapel. It was rebuilt in l60r>, and 
made parochial, acid is a handsome fiibifo, 
with a beautiful a^tar^piece painted and flben 
by sir James Thomhili. The port, v^Hch 
VOL. Vll. 


born at Tyre, and died at Cos. It is to his 
well-directed labours that we are indebted for 
the arUhologia^ or collection of Greek epigrams, 
M^ich he selected from forty-six of the best and 
most esteemed poets. 

MELEAGKIDES, thealaters of Meleager* 
daughters of (Encus and Althaea. They were 
so disconsolate at the Atailh of their brother 


Meleager, that they refolod ftll aliments, and 
were, at die point in dea^.^hai^^ mto birds 
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railed Meleagrides. The youngest of the sisters 
Gorge and l^janira, who had been married, 
escaped this inetamort^osis. 

MELEAGRIS. Turkey. In zoology, a 
genua of the class aves, order galliua:. Bill 
conic, incurvate; head covered with spongy 
caruncles; chin with a longitudinal, mem- 
branous caruncle ; tail broad, expansile ; legs 
spurred* TC wo species. 

1. M.'jgallipavo. Common turkey. Front 
and chill carunculate ; breast of the male tuft- 
ed ; female Spurlcss. Inhabits America ; above 
three feet and a half lone; is domesticated 
every where, and variesmucTi in iiscolours: ina 
wild state lives in woods, and feeds on nuts, 
acorns, and various insects ; roosts on the 
highest trees, is very irascible, and impatient 
of any thing red : the cock struts with an in- 
Hated breast, expanded tail, red face, and re- 
laxed frontal caruncle, and makes an extraor- 
dinary internal noise, which, while uttered, 
shakes the whole body : eggs numerous, white, 
with reddish or yellow s|)Ots; tail-feathers 
eighteen. 

It has been doubted by some ornithologists 
whether tliis bird be of American origin. 
Buffon, however, seems to have settled the 
question. Indeed the vast numbers which 
were found to people the forests of that con- 
tinent when first discovered afford a strong 
presumption in favour of this opinion. Du- 
iestre ouserves, that they were then also ob- 
served in prodigious abundance in the West- 
Indies, where, without any care, they pro- 
duced three broods every year ; a strong proof 
of their being in their native country, where all 
animals are most thriving and prolific. Among 
the Ilinois, the Jesuitsafifirm that they w'ere seen 
in flocks of two hundred, and of such a large 
size that they weighed from thirty to forty 
pounds. It is farther remarkable, that in Ame- 
rica the turkies swarm every where in their 
wild state; preserving, however, a suflicient 
distance from the settleuients of the European 
colonists who have begun to occupy that 
country. 

To this evidence, resulting from the abund- 
ance of these birds in America, we may add 
that of all those travellers who have visited 
Asia, who unanimously agree that they are 
very rare upon that continent. Chardin and 
Tavernier, who have travelled over all the 
East, positively assert that there is none of 
them in that vast countiy, except those that 
have been imported by Europeans ; and that 
where they have been introduced by strangers 
they hai^ seldom thriven. This is nearly the 
state of the case with regard to the turkeys 
that are found on diflerent parts of the African 
eoast. I'hey were first imported thither, along 
with the common poultry, by the Portuguese} 
and have since been re'area by the other na* 
who have made settlements on that €on» 

No ancient writer^ nor any naturalist of 
modern limes, has mentioned turkeys till after 
discovery of America; a cir^mstaoce 


from which we may fairly infer, that, till tfaat 
great event, these birds were unknown in every 
other part of the world. InloEngland they were 
not introduced till the reign of Henry Vlll.} 
a period which correspono^s exactly with that 
in which they might be supposed to be im- 
ported by some of the first adventurers from 
the new world. The turkey, therefore, is a 
native of America ; and, being a bird of heavy 
flight, it is probable that, without the assist- 
ance of man, it could never have made its way 
into any part of the ancient continent. 

The turkey has been supposed a bastard 
progeny from the peacock and common poul- 
try, from the name gallo pavo, that w'as ori- 
ginally given it when introduced into Europe. 
Tiiis opinion is altogether overlhrow'n, if it be 
admitted that its origin has been in America ; 
for thither the common cock never made his 
way till conveyed by the Europeans. The 
peacock also being of Persian extraction, could 
not, otherwise, have found his way thither. 

The turkey, in its wild state, is characterized 
by the same stupidity that attends it in cap- 
tivity. The wild ones are about twice the size 
of our domestic turkey ; and their flesh is said 
to be harder and tougher. As this bird has 
been a much shorter period in domestication, 
so its varieties arc greatly fewer. The tufted 
kind seems only a variety of the common tur- 
key, w'ith hardly any peculiarity, excepting the 
large crest of feathers above the head. 

This genus has been domesticated almost as 
universally ns the common poultry since the 
discovery of America ; but before that period 
it was altogether unknown in the old world. 
The turkey was first introduced into Britain 
and France about the year 1521, immediately 
after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, ^liaii 
mentions a bird found in 1 ndia that some writers 
have supposed to be the turkey; but those 
who are acquainted with that country uni- 
versally agree that this genus is no where 
found wild in that part of the world. The di- 
stinguishing characteristics of this genus are, 
the naked and tuberous flesh which covers the 
head, and part of the neck ; and a long fleshy 
appendage which hangs from the base of the 
upper mandible, and which is capable of great 
distension w^hen the bird is under any agi- 
tation. Inhere arc several varieties of the tur- 
key, which arc probably constantly increasing 
in number by aomestication. In their wild 
state turk^s arc much larger, more hardy, 
and beautiful, than in captivity. The turkey, 
which with us is so tender when young, mul- 
tiplies abundantly in the large forests of Ca- 
nada, which a great part of the year are covered 
with snow. There it is generally of a dark 
grey colour, and its feathers are elegantly bor- 
dered at the edges with a bright yellow. In 
almost every part of America and the* West-, 
Indies turkies are found wild, and in such 
abundance that they. constitute a great part of 
the food of the natives, although never reduced 
by them into a state of domestication. Their 
feathers are woven into cloaks, fans, and uin- 
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breltas! but the Improvident savages never 
think of taking into keeping a binl froxn 
which they niiglit be supplied with plenty on 
every emergency. They seem to take a delight 
in precarious possession : and, as a great part 
of the pleasure of the chase lies in the uncer- 
tainty of the pursuit, they are unwilllfig to 
abringc those labours, which they deem equally 
honourable and delightful. Hunting the tur- 
key is, therefore, one of the principal amuse- 
ments of the savage j as its ilesh constitutes 
often the chief support of his family. The 
manner in which he hunts it is thfs : he is 
supplied with a faithful rough dog, supposed 
to be the wolf domesticated; and when, by 
the assistance of this guide, hediscm'crs a (lock, 
the dog is immediately dispatched in pursuit. 
At first the turkeys merely by running far out- 
strip the dog, who nevertheless continues the 
pursuit, knowing from experience that they 
are incapable of running for any length of 
time at full speed. Accordingly, he soon over- 
takes them, when, already exhausted with fa- 
tigue, they take the trees for shelter : there 
they perch, incapable of dying fitrther, till they 
are, one after another, knocked down with a 
stick. Such is their stupidity, that when an 
Llnropcan comes upon a ilnck of them in the 
woods, and kills one by discharging his piece, 
the rest seldom take their flight till a great 
number be destroyed. 

The turkey is not so fertile, or so powerfully 
influenced by the sexual passion, as the com- 
mon cock : lie has, accordingly, less courage, 
and less jealousy. Four or five females are 
snflicient for one male. If more be placed 
together, they will indeed fight ; hut not with 
the same violence or efl’ecl as the common 
cock, who has often been ob'crvcd to attack 
the turkey, though twice his size, and to put 
an end to his life. Nor arc subjects of quariei 
wanting to incense these diilerent sjKcies 
against each other: for it is asserted that the 
turkey-cock, when deprived of his females, 
will apply to the common hens. 

2. M. satyra. Horned turkey. Head with 
two horns ; body red, with eye- like spots : nos- 
trils, front, and area of the eyes covered with 
black, hair-like feathers ; horns callous, blue, 
bent back; caruncleof the chin dilatable, blue, 
varied with rufous ; legs whitish, spurred ; tail- . 
feathers twenty. Female : head covered with 
feathers, hornless, and without gular caruncle ; 
feathers of the head and upper part of the neck 
black-blue, long, decumbent ; rest of the body, 
as in the male, red, with cye-like spots ; spurs 
more obtuse. Inhabits India : something less 
than the common turkey. 

MKLKS. 1 n zoology. See U r sus . 

MELjtiSKriS, a river of Asia Minor, in 
Ionia, near Smyrna* Some of the ancients 
supposed tliat Homer was born Sh its banks, 
from which eircutustance they call him Mele- 
tigenes, and his compositions Mclettea chartse. 
It is even supported that he compo^d 
poems in a cave near the source of that rit^r. 

MELIA. Bead-tree. In botany^ a genus 
of the class decandria, order monogynU* Csdytc 
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live-toothed, petals five ; nectary cylindric, 
toothed, bearing theautlirrs in its throat; drupe 
with a five-celled nut. Four species ; three na- 
tives of India, one of Jamaica, llic species 
most worthy of notice is M. azedarach ; leaves 
doubly pinnate, with about five smooth leaf- 
lets ; an indigenous tree of Syria and Ceylon, 
rising about twenty feet high, with nuts that 
are l^ored and strung for beads by the Catlio- 
lies. The pulp surrounding the nuts is 
poisonous. 

MELIANTHUS. Locust. Honev-flower. 
In botany, a genus of the class didynamia; 
order angiosperinia. Calyx five- leaved ; the 
lower leaflet gibbons; petals four, with the 
nectary beneath the lowest ; capsule four- 
celled. Three species : all Cape snnibs, with 
ahernatc, nnequ.'illy-pinnate leaves on a wing- 
ed petiole ; flowers in spikes, tinged w'iih green, 
buffron-coloiir and red : the leaves and flowers 
arc highly beautiful, and worthy of cultivation 
in our conservatories. They flower in June; 
and are l>est propagated by cuttings or layers, 
the seeds seldom maturating in England. M. 
major, if shaken while in flower, discharges a 
shower of nectar. 

MKXICA. Mclic-grass, rope- grass. In 
botany, a genus of the class triandria ; order 
digynia. Calyx two-valvcd, mostly two-flower- 
ed, with an imperfect flower between them ; 
corol two-valved. Nine species ; natives of 
Fairope, the Cape, or South America : three 
common to the woods, mountains, or bogs of 
our own country. Some wniters make the 
species more numcroii!?, but it is only by ad- 
mitting se^eI•lll which more properly belong lo 
the gen ii^ Eh k h r t a , w'hich see. The species 
most worthy of notice is M. nnians, with 
beardless petals , contracted panicle, pointing 
one way, nearly simple; flowers ]}endulous; 
calyx Iwo-flowered. It grows Avild on our 
mountains, and employed in tlie Hebrides 
as a material for ropes for fishing* ncU, as the 
fibres will long remain in the water without 
rotting. 

MELlCEIllS. (/utiMxifi;, a tumor, or ab- 
scess, inclosed in a cystis, consisting of matter 
not unlike honey; whence its name.) The 
mcliceris is otherwise called atheroma. It 
gathers without pain, and gives way upon 
ressiire, hut reluriib again : it is to be cured 
y warm discutients. 

ME LI CERT A, iii fabulous history, a sonT* 
of Athamas and I no, was saved b^^is mother 
from the fury of his father, whi»:vf>repared to 
dash him against a wall, as he hMaoneiiis 
brother Learchus. The mother was so ter- 
rified that she threw herself into the sea, with 
Mclicerta in her arms. Neptune had com- 
passion on the misfortunes of Ino and her son, 
and changed them into sea deities* Ino was 
called Lcucothoe, or Matuta, and Melicerta* 
was known among the Greeks \3y the name of 
Palaemon, and among the. Latins by that of 
Portuniniis. 

MELiCO'CCA. In botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order jatonogynta* Calvx 
fbui-parted ; petals four, refleem beneadi the 
: 7 - M M 3 
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calyx; stigma somewhat peltate ; drupe cover- 
eil with a Dark. One species : a branched tree 
of South America^ with terminal racemes. 

MfiLFCOPE. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order nionogynia. Calyx four- 
parted ; corol four-petal led ; nectary four double 
glands surrounding the germs ; capsules four, 
one-sedted. One species: a native of Poly- 
nesia.; . 

M^LPCYTUS. ] n botany, a genus of the 
class dioecta, order pentandria. Calyx five- 
toothed ; petals five ; nectaries five scales. 
Male : filaments fixed to the inside of the nec- 
tary. Female : stigma fiat, four or five-lobcd ; 
capsule berried, one-celled ; seeds imbedded in 
the pulp. One species: a native of New 
Zealand. 

MELIDA, an island in the Adriatic, by 
many supposed to be the island in which St. 
Paul landed in his voyage to Rome, and where 
he was bitten ly a viper: thirty-two miles 
lo^ and four wide Lon. 35. 30 £• Lat. 43. 

MELILOT. In botany, a name for the 
trifoUum indicum of Linneus. SccTrifo- 
JLIUM and Melilotus. 

MELILO'TUS. {melilotus f jtxjXiXwTo;, from 
^fXi, honey, and Xu^ro;, the lotus, so called from 
its smell, being like that of honey.) Locus 
sylvestris. TrjJ'olium odurahim Mel Hot. 'J'his 
plant, trifolium melilotus officinalis of Lin- 
n^us, has been said to be resolvent, emollient, 
anodyne, and to {)articipate of the virtues of 
camomile. Its tuste is unpleasant, subacrid, 
subsaline, but not bitter; when fresh it has 
scarcely any smell ; in drying it acquires a 
pretty strong oneof the aromatic kind, but not 
agreeable. The principal use of meltlot has 
been in clysters, fomentations, and other ex- 
ternal applications. 

MELINDA, a kingdom on the east coast of 
Africa, situated, according to some, between 
the third and fourth degree of south latitude ; 
though there is great disagreement among geo- 
graphers as to its extent. It is allowed by all, 
however, that the coasts are very dangerous ; 
being full of rocks and shelves, and the sea at 
some seasons very liable to tempests. The 
kingdom of Melinda is for the most part rich 
and fertile ; producing almost all the neces- 
saries of life except wheat and rice, both which 
are brought thither from Cambaya and other 
parts ; and those who cannot purchase them 
make use of potatoes in their stead, which are 
here fine, |^ge, and in great plenty. They 
likewise awiind with meat variety of fruit- 
trm, mpts, plants, and other esculents, and 
with melons of exquisite taste. They have 
also great plenty of venison, game, oxen, sheep, 
hens, geese, and other pomtiy, &c. andniMs 
breed of sheep, whose tails weigh between 
40 and 40 pounds, llie capital city is sd|^ 
--kwed Melinda. It is seated at the snoutn 
of the Quihnanoi. ! Lon. 30. 38 £. Lat. 2. 
i 48 S. . 

ME'UORATE. v. a. ImeHorer, Fr. 
nbnt mf/fer, Latuu) To better; to rmprpve 

{Sfluth), . 
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MELIORATION, s, {meliorating Fr.) 
Improvement; act of bettering {Bacon). 

MELIORITY. 5. (from melior, Latin.} 
State of being belter (Bacon.) 

MELISSA, a daughter of Melissus, king 
of Crete, who, with her sister Amallhsea, fed ^ 
Jupiter with the milk of goats. She first 
found out the means of collecting honey, 
whence some have imagined « that she was 
changed into a bee, as her name is the Greek 
word for that insert. 2. One of the Ocean- 
idcs, who married Inachus, by whom she had 
Phoroneiis and TEgialeus. 

Melissa. Halm, or baum. In botany, a 
genus of the class didynaniia, gyninospcrmia. 
Calyx dry, flattish above j the upper lip some- 
what flat-topped ; corol with the upper lip 
slightly vaulted, cloven ; lower ]ij> with the 
middle of the lobe heart-shaped, hive species, 
all natives of the South of Europe : the two 
following are the chief. 

1. M. ollicinalis. Common balm. Whorls 
reaching half w ay round ; bractes oblong, pe- 
dicellecl ; leaves ovale, acute, serrate ; flowers 
whitish, in its recent state it has a roughish 
aromatic taste, and a pleasant lemon-like odour. 

It was fornicrly much esteemed in nervous 
diseases, hysteric and hypocundriacalaflcctioiis; 
hut at present it is only used as a grateful di- 
luent tea in fevers, and other inflaiiiinatory af« 
feet ions. 

2. M.crclica. Calaniinili. Racemes ter- 
minal ; )H?diincles solitary, very short. Under 
the name of caluminlha this plant is still an 
article in some dispensatories. See Cala- 

MINTHA. 

MELISSUS of Samos, a Greek philosopher, 
was the son of Rhagines and the disciple of 
Parmenides; and lived about 440 H. C. He 
pretended that the universe is infinite, iuw 
moveable, and without a vacuum. Themis- 
tocles was among his pupils. 

MELITE, or M f. 1 . 1 t a, (anc. gcog.), an is- 
land referred to Africa by Scy lax and Ptolemy; 
but nearer Sicily, and allotted to it by tlie Ro- 
mans: commended for its commodious har- 
bours ; for a city well built, with artificers of 
every kind, esjiecially weavers of fine linen ; 
all owing to the PHienicians the first colo- 
nists. 

It was for a long time supposed by C'hrist- 
ians in general, and is still believed by the in- 
habitants of Malta, and would be heresy to say 
any thing else in that place, that Malta is the 
island which in the 27th chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles is called Melita. .But this is 
a mistake. The island is in the Adriatic sea, 
on the coast of Dalmatia, and now known by 
the name of Melida. That Paul was ship- 
wrecked on this island appears, 1st. ]&oin tne 
nature of the wind by which the snip was 
driven; and which was a soutb-egst wind. 
2dly, From the words of Luke, ** As we were 
driven up and down in AdHa.** 3dly, From 
thOnatme of the coast. It^as sandy, and of 
grad£m) atoent, which dcsormtion is finmd to 
corresppnd with the coast of Melida bat wot of 
MaJu. 4tmyi From the nature of the in- 
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haMtants. Tliey tfere barbarians. Rut this 
could not well be said of Malta ; an island co- 
lonized by Greeks and Homans, ftthly. From 
the natural history of the island. Vipers have 
been found in Mdida, but not in Malta. So 
that'Mclida corresponds to the scriptural ac- 
CDOnf in every particular, and Malta not in 
any. For if Malta be the island on which 
FSaiil was shipwrecked, he must have been 
drhen southward by a south>ea8t wind ; or the 
Adriatic sea must be in the Mediterranean ; 
the ship must have struck in the cleft of a 
rock ; tne inhabitants of an island colonized 
by Greeks and Romans must have been bar- 
barians; and the Apostle must have been bit 
by a viper in an Island where there was no 
viper to bite him. 

MELlT^nS. Bastard balm. Tn boiany, 
a genus of the class didynatiiia, order gyinno- 
spermia. Calyx une(|Udl, wider than the tube 
of the enrol; enrol with the upper lip flat; 
lower lip three-lobed, crenate ; anthers coher- 
ing crosswise. Three species ; one a native of 
Japan, two of the woorls of J^'ngland. 

MliLrrUS, a poet and orator of Athens, 
of mean itnd insidious character, who became 
one of the principal accusers of Socrates. He, 
together with the other accusers, were after- 
wards condemned and put to deatli. 

To MELL. »». n. (mr/fT, French.) To mix; 
to meddle, (Ohsoleic). 

MKLLl'FEROUS. a. Productive of honev. 

MELLIFICA'TION. 5 . (mc/lifico, I.atin.) 
The art or practice of making; •lionrv {Arl\). 

MELLPFLUENCE. ...(mr/and > 0 . Lai.) 
A honied flow ; a flow of sweetness. 

MELLI'FLUENF. Mklli'fluous. a. 
imel and flao, Latin.) Flowing with honey 
(^Shahpeare). 

MELLINGEN, a town of Switzerland, in 
the bailiwic of Baden, which, since 171^> de- 
pends on the cantons of /inic and Bern. It 
is seatcil in a fertile country, on the river Rcufs, 
five miles S. hy W. ofBaiicn. 

MELLINUS, in the entomology of Fabri- 
cius, a tribe of the genus Vesper, which see. 

MELLITES. Mcllitc. Mdliliie. Honey- 
stone. Mullat of alumina. Honcysiein. 

( Wirm.) In minemlogy, a genus of the class 
inflammables. Soft, brittle, pellucid, shining 
with'a glossy lustre, of a conclioidal texture, 
and honey-yellow colour ; in the fiirm of a 
double foiir-skled pyramid with the faces quite 
smooth. Found near Arturn in Saxony, be- 
tween layers of wood-coal, and in Switzerland 
imbedded in asphalt; in colour, texture, and 
transparency resembling the honey-yellow am- 
^r, from which it principally differs in crystalliz- 
iiig as above; wtten heated it whitens, and 
bur ns in the open air without odonr, and with- 
oist M|ag sensibly charged, leavitig a white re- 
mduum winch at flrst has no ta^te, bat at 
length produces an acid impression on the 
tongue : fracture oanchoidal,or indeterminate ; 
•pecific ff'avity 

Mfi'pLO W., (mempa, soft, 1 . 

Soft with' tipeitw; full ripe 
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Soft in sqnnd {Dry den), 3. Soft; unctuous 
(Bacon), 4. Drunk ; melted down with drink 
(/ioscommon). 

To Me'llow. V, a, (from the adjective.) 
1. To ripen; to mature; to soften oy ripe- 
ness ; to ripen by age (Addisoji). 2 . To soften 
(Mort,). 3. To mature to perfection (Dryd.), 

To Me'llow. v,n. To be matured; to 
ripen (Donne), 

MELLOWNESS. $, (from mellow,) 1 . 
Maturity of fruits ; ripeness ; softness by ma- 
turity 2. Maturity; full age. 

\ffiLMOTH (William, Esq.), a learned 
and worthy bencher of Lmcoln*s Inn, was 
born in l()()6. ] n conjunction with Mr. Peere 
Williams, Mr. Mclmoth was the publisher 01 
Vernon's Reports, under an order of the court 
of chani'cry. He had once an intention of 
riming his own Reports ; and a short time 
efore his death advertised them at the end of 
those of his coadjutor Peere Williams, as then 
actually preparing for the press. They have, 
however, not yet made their appearance. But 
the performance for which he justly deserves 
to be held in perpetual remembrance is. The 
Great Importance of a Religious Life; con- 
cerning which it may he mentioned, to the 
credit of the age, that notwithstanding many 
large editions had before been circulated, 42,000 
copies of this useful treatise have been sold in 
the last 20 years. It is a somewhat singular 
circuiiistnnce, that the real author of this most 
admirable treatise should never before have 
been publicly known (it having been coxn- 
inonly attributed to the first earl of Egmont, 
and particularly by Mr. Walpole in his cata- 
logue; ; which is the more surprising, as the 
author is plainly pointed out in the following 
short character prefixed to the book itself ; "It 
may add weight, perhaps, to the reflections 
contained in the following pages, to inform 
the reader, that the author’s life was one uni- 
form exemplar of those precepts which, with 
so generous a zeal, and such an elegant and 
affecting simplicity of style, he endeavours tp 
recoin mend to general practice. He died on 
the flih day of April 1743, and lies buried under 
the cloister of Lincoln’s Inn cha|H;l. mem. 
PAT. OPT. MER. PIL. DlC." The son, by 
whom his character has been drawn, is Wil- 
liam Melinoth, Esq. the translator of Pliny 
and of Cicero’s Letters ; and author of thoao 
which pass under the name of sir Thomas 
Fitzoshome. 

MELGCIIIA. Jew’s mallow^ Calyx often 
double; petals five, spreading; Waments su- 
bulate ; stvles five ; capsule five-celled, one- „ 
seeded. Fourteen species : natives of the East 
or West Indies. The chief s)R:cies is M. 
corchorifolirt, with sessile flowers in heads; 
roundish capsules; leaves somewhat cordate, 
slightly lobed. It is a native of India and 
Palestine : and is a common pot-herb aoioiifg 
the Jews of the latlci coofllTy. 

MELODENUS, fji' Wtaiiy, a genus of 
the class neutandria, order digyn la. Corol 
twisted, Vida the ikioaierdlhiw , berry tw»* 
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celled, many- seeded i One spec^ only, a 
scandent shrub of Australasiu, nearly resem* 
bling a Rauwolfia. 

MELODIOUS, a, (from melody.) Mfi- 
sical ; harmonious {Mill on). 

MELODIOUSLY, ad. (from melodious.) 
Musically ; harmoniously. 

MELODIOUSNESS, s. (from melodious.) 
Hatmonlonsness ^ musical ness. 

MELODY, {^i.lhuhn^ compounded of jixiXt, 
honey f and utln, singing.) In music, is the 
agreeable effect of different musical sounds, 
ranged or disposed in a proper succession. 

Melody is the effect duly of one single part, 
voice, or instrument; by wnich it isdisiinguish- 
cd from harmony ; thougli in coinnion speech, 
these two are fi ec|uently confounded. 

Harmony is properly the agreeahle result of 
the union of two or more concording musical 
fioiinds heard in consonance, t. e. at one and 
the same time ; so that harmony is the effect 
of two parts at least : as therefore a continued 
succession of musical sounds produces melody, 
so does a continued combination of these pro- 
duce harmony. 

MELOE. Blossom>catcr. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insccta; order coleoptera. 
Antennas inoniliform ; thorax roundish; head 
inflected, gibbous; shells soft, flexile. Thirty- 
six species ; four of them corniiuiii to our own 
oountiy, the rest distributed over the globe. 
They be thus subdivided : 

A. Wingless; shells abbreviated. 

B. Winged ; shells as long as the abdomen. 
«. Jaw horny, bifid ; containing iwcnty- 

six species, and constituting the trine 
Mylabris ofFabricius. 

Jaw linear, entire; containing four 
species ; and comprising the Cctcroma 
of Fabricius. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice : 

1. M. proscarabscus ; oil-bectlc. Entirely 
blue-black or dark-violet ; head broad ; thorax 
narrower than the head ; shells \ery short and 
oval; abdomen long; the fcmide thrice as 
large as the male. A native of Europe; and 
frequently found in the middle of spring in our 
own fields and pastures cree pi ng slowly, the body 
appearing so distended witli eggs as to cause the 
insect to move with difficulty. When touched 
it exudes a yellowish moisture from its pores, 
which was formerly celebrated for its supposed 
efficacy in rheumatic pains, applied to the parts 
affected with the disease in the form of an em- 
brocation. 

2. M. variegatns. Dull green ; thorax edged 
with red ; shells punctured ; antennas purfde ; 
body large, above variegated with red, green, 
and copper, beneath and legs purple. In- 
habits Europe. 

^ The officinal canlharis, or Spanish-fly, was, 
iill of late, supposed to be a meloe, and is now 
l^nerally so arrai^ed in our pharmacopoeias : 

observation, however, has established 
it tb1>e a Lyi TA,ua4er which name it will be 
Ibond described. 

^ ^ jH£LOLONTHA« in the Fabrician system 
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of entomology, a tribe of the genus scarabsus, 
or beetle. Sec Sc akaBAUS. 

MELON. In botany. See CucuMls. 

Melon-water. See Cucurbita and 

ClTRULLUS. 

Melon-thistle. See Cactus. 

MELOPE'PO. In botany. Sec CucuR- 
bita. 

JVIKLOPQLIA. (Greek.) A term in the 
ancient music signifying tlie art, or rules, of 
composition in melody. Aristides Quintilian 
divktes the melopoeia into ilirce kinds :^he hy- 
patoidcs, so called from the gravity of the 
sounds to which it w'hs confined ; tlic mcsoidcs, 
consistin;T of the middle sounds; and the ne- 
loides, formed of the acute sounds. These 
w'erc again divisible into other kinds, or dis- 
tinctions ; as the erotic, or amorous ; the 
oumic; and the encnniiastic : also into the 
systaltic, or mournful, tender, and affecting 
strain ; the diastaliic, or noble, bold, and ex- 
hilarating air ; and the ouchastic, which was 
between these, and calculated to calm and as- 
suage the passitms. 

MKl.OS (anc.geog.), an island between Crete 
and Pelo|K)nncsiis, iiboiit 24 miles from Scyl- « 
laeuui. it is about 00 inilcb in circumference, 
and of an oblong figure. Jt enjoyed its inde- 
pendence for about 700 years lieiorc the time 
of the Peloponnesian \^a^, 'I'his island was 
originally peopled hy a Lacedemonian colony, 

1 1 16 )cars before the Christian era. For this 
reason the inhabiianis refused to join tlie rest 
of the i>>lundb and the Athenian;- against the 
Peloj)oniic5ians. I'his relnsal was severely 
punished. The Athenians look Melos, and 
j)ut to the sword all such as were able to bear 
arms. The women and ehildrt'n were made 
slaves, and tlie island left desolaic. An Athe- 
nian colony repeopleci it, till J.jsander recon- 
quered it and rc-cstublished the original in- 
habitants in their posse.ssions. 

MELOTIIRIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class triandria, order monogynia. C^alyx 
five-cleft; enrol campanulate, one-pctallcd ; 
berry three-cellcd, many-seeded. One species : 
a native plant of America, with creeping roots, 
striking out afresh at every joint. 1 he flowers 
arc melon-shaped, but small, of a pale yellow 
colour ; they are succeeded by a fruit of the 
size of a pea, which when ripe is black ; before 
which lime they are often pickicd by the in- 
habitants. With us it is a stove-plani, and the 
fruit is much smaller. 

MELPOMENE, in fabulous history, one 
of the Muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mne- 
mosyne. She presided over tragedy? Horace 
has addressed the finest of his odes to her, as to 
the patroness of lyric poetry. She was gene- 
rally re(>resented as a young woman wjth a se- 
rious countenance. Her garments wer€wlen- 
did, she wore a buskin, and held a in 

one hand, and in the other a , sceptre* and 
crown. 

Melrose, a town or Scotland, in the 
coonty of Selkirk, and on the confines of 
Tweeodalc, seated on the south side of the river 
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Tf^eed ; Vrlth an ancient abbey now in ruins. 
W. Ion. 2. 42. N. lat. 55. 38. ThU abbey 
was founded by king David I. in J136. He 
peopled it with Cistertians brought from Ri* 
vale abbey in Yorkshire, and dedicated it to 
the Virgin Mary, At the Reformation James 
Douglas was appointed commendatnr, who 
took down much of the building, in order to 
furnish materials for a large house to himself, 
which still remains, and isdated lOQO. Nothing 
is left of the abbey excepting a part of the 
cloister walls elegantly carved ; but the ruins 
of the church are of most uucummon beauty. 
Part is at present used for divine service, the 
rest uncovered j but every part does great ho- 
nour to the architect. — Alexander II. was 
buried beneath the great altar, and it is also 
the plice of interment of the Douglases and 
other potent familics.-^Its situation is ex- 
tremely |dcasanr. 

MliLT. s, A name given to the spleen of 
some animals. 

7b Melt. v.a. (melran, Saxon.) 1. To 
dissolve; to make liquid (Locke). 2. To dis- 
solve ; to break iti pieces (Burnet). 3. To 
soften to love or tciulcnicss {Adduuri). 4. To 
waste away (Sfiakspcare). 

To Melt. v. «. l. To become liquid; to 
dissolve (Dnjden). 2. To be softened to pity, 
or any gentle passion ; to grow tender, mild, 
or gentle (Skaksprare). 3. To be dissolved ; 
to lose 9ul)stance (Sbakspeare). 4. To be sub- 
dued by affliction (PstUnu). 

MET/rKR. s. One that melts metals (Std,). 

ME'LTINGLY. ad. (from melting.) Like 
sonietlni^ melting (Sidney). 

MELTON-MOWBllAY, a town of Lei- 
cestershire, 108 miles from London. It is a 
large well-built place, in n fertile soil ; with a 
market on Tuesuay, the mo^i considerable for 
cattle of any in this part of the island. It is 
almost encompassed with a little river called 
the Eye, over which it has two fine bridges ; 
and has a large handsome church, with a Iree- 
school. Here arc frequent horse-races, and 
three lairs in the year. Lon. 0, 50 W. Lat. 
52.48 N. 

MELUN, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Seine and Marne, sealed on 
the Seine, So miles SE. of Paris. Lon. 2. 36 E. 
Lat. 48.30N. 

MELUNDY, See SuNOERDOo. - 

MELYRIS. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas en- 
tirely perloiiate ; head inflected under the tho- 
rax; thorax margined; lipclavatc, emarginate; 

one- toothed, pointed. Three species ; one, 
M. viridi, green, shells rough, with three 
raised lines, black antennas, and small round 
a native of the Cape. The habitation 
two unknown; they liave only 

uSJS?? <lw®d specimens in museums. 

ME'MBER. s. \f»embre. Fr. mmbrum, 
Latin.) LA limb ; a part appendant to the 
wdy. 2. A p^rt pt a discourse or period ; a 
r~» 3. Aiiy^part df an 

4. One of 4|6oiiimunity 
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MEMBRACIS, in the Fabrician system of 
entpmology, a tribe of the genus CjcaDA^ 
which see. 

MEMBRA'NA HYALOIDEA. Mem- 

brana arachnoidea. In anatomy, the trans* 

arent membrane which includes the vitreous 

uniour of the eye. 

Membra'na pupilla'ris. In anatomy# 
a very delicate membrane of a thin and vas- 
cular texture, and an ash colour, arising from 
the internal margin of the iris, and ioully 
covering the pupil in a foetus of six months. 

Membra'na ruyschia'na. The cele- 
brated anatomist Ruysch discovered that the 
choroid membrane ol the eye was composed of 
two lamimc. He gave the name of mem brana 
ruyschiana to the internal lamina, leaving the 
old name of choroidcs to the external. 

Membra'na ty'mpani. The membrane 
covering the cavity of the tympanum, and se- 
parating it from the meiitus auditorius exter- 
uus. it is of an oval form, convex below the 
middle, towards the hollow of the tympanum# 
and concave towards the meatus auditorius, 
and convex above the middle towards the mea- 
tus, and concave towards the hollow of the 
tympaiuiin. According to the observations of 
anatomists, it consists of six lamitix ; the first 
and most external is a production of the epi- 
dermis, the second is a production of the skin 
lining the auditory passage ; the third is cel- 
lular membrane, in which the vessels form an 
elegant net-work ; the fourth is shining, thin, 
and truns))arent, arising from the periosteum 
of the meatus ; the fifth is cellular membrane, 
with a plexus of vessels like the third ; and the 
sixth lamina, which is the innermost, comes 
from the periosteum of the cavity of the tyui- 
paunm. Thi'* membrane, thus composed of 
several lamina*, has lately been discovered to 
iiossess muscular fibres. 

MEMBRANA'CKOUS. In botany, of the 
substance of parchment. A membranaceous 
stipule ; as in arenaria rubra. Membranaceous 
valvule. Membranaceous calyx, petiole ; flat- 
ted like the leaf itself. Membranaceous leaf: 
having no distinguishable pulp between the 
two surl'ices. 

MEMBRANALOGIA. (memhranalogia, 
from meniiranat a membrane, ;uk 1 xoyof, a dis- 
course.) Membranology. The doctrine of the 
common integuments and membranes. This 
word is a bad compound ; being formed of two 
distinct languages. 

MEM BRAN ATE, in botany, applied to 
the stem. A membraned stem. Complanatus 
more folii. Flattened like a leaf. 

MEMBRANE, (membrana.) A thin ex- 
panded substance, composed of cellular tex- 
ture, whose elastic fibres are so arranged and 
woven together, as to allow of great pliability- 
The membranes of the body are various, as the 
skin, iieritoneum, pleura, dura mater, Ikc. Src. 

MEMEC^YLON, in-botany, a genus of the 
class octanclria; order taoiiogynia. Calyx su- 
perior, with a striate bottom^ and very entire 
margin; corol four petalled ; anthers inserted 
into the side of the tip of the filament; berry 
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crowned with a cylindrical calyx. Five species; 
all trees of India. 

MEMELy a strong town of Eastern Prussia, 
with a castle, the finest harbour in the Baltic, 
and an extenshe commerce. It is seated on the 
N. extremity of the Cun&che Haf, an inlet of 
the Baltic 70 miles in length, which is here 
joined tQ.,the sea by a narrow strait. On the 
I^.E. side^the entrance into tiie harbour is a 
lighthouse, erected in 179(). It is 7^) miles 
jf.N.K. of Konigsberg, and 140 N .E. ofDant- 
zic. Ijon. 21 . 40 E. Lat. 55. 46 N. 

MEME'NTO. s. (Lat.) A memorial notice; 
a hint to awaken the memory {Bacon), 

MEMMINGEN, a strong town of Suabia, 
near which, in 1795, the French republicans 
defeated the emigrants under tlie prince of 
Condc. It is seated in a fertile plain, 24 miles 
S.E. of Ulm, and 35 S.W. of Augsburg. Lon. 
10. j 6E. Lat. 48. 3 N. 

MEMMIUS, a Roman knight, who render- 
ed idmself illustrious for his eloquence and 
poetical talents, lie was accused of extortion 
in his province, and banished by Julius Caesar^ 
though Cicero undertook his defence. I^icrc- 
tius dedicated his poem to him. — 2. A Roman 
who accused Jiigurtha, before the Roman peo- 
ple. The Mummii were descended, according 
to some accounts, from Mnestheus, the friend 
of j3£neas. 

MEMNON, a king of Ailthiopia, son of 
Tithonusaiid Aurora. He came with a body 
of 10,000 men to assist his uncle Priam during 
the Trojan war, where he behaved with great 
courage, and killed Antilochus, Nestor's son. 
Tlie aged fatlter challeuged the jEthiopian 
monarch, but Memnon refused it on account 
of the venerable age of Nestor, and accepted 
that of Achilles. He was killed in the combat 
in the sight of the Grecian and Trojan armies. 
Memnon was the inventor of the alphaliet, ac- 
cording to Anticlides, a writer mentioned by 
Pliny.— 2. A general of the Persian forces, 
when Alexander invaded Asia. He distin- 
guished himself for his attachment to the inter- 
est of Darius, his valour in the field, the sound- 
ness of his counsels, and his great sagacity. 
He defended Miletus against Alexander, and 
died in the midst of bis successful enterprizes, 
B.C. 333. 

MEMO^IR. s, {memoirct French.) l. Ati 
accouflt of transactions familiarly writlenl 
CPriar), 9, Hint; notice; account of any 
thing \Arhuthnol), 

MEMORABLE, a. ijnemorahiUs, Latin.^ 
Worthy of memory ; not to be forgotten 

MEMORABLY, ad. (from memwaJbleJ) 
In a manner worthy of memoty. 

M£M( )R A^NDUM. i. (tjiun.) A note to 
belp the memory {Swtft). 

' JlEMO'RlAL. a. {memorialise LatinO L 
Kwtervative of memory {Broome), 2, Coit- 
UaiM ill memory {Jfatis). 

' ttsifo'RiAL. fi K A monument; some- 
^tog to preserve ndmory {South), 2, Hint 
the memory {Hayward). 3. An ad- 
dMbii, remiodifilg of lorvicet and soUcitiog xe- 
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^lEMCFRI ALIST. r. (ftom memorial,) Ono 
who wTites memorials {Spectator), 

To MEMORl'ZE. v, a, (from memory,) 1. 
To record ; to commit to memory by writing 
{JFol.). 2. To cause to be remembereif {Shak,). 

MEMORY, s, {memoria, Latin.) 1. The 
power of retaining or recoil eciing things, 
)iiist; retention; reminiscence; recollection 
{Locke), 2, Exemption from oblivion {Shak- 
speore), 3. Time of knowledge (Tl/rV/on). 4. 
Memorial; monumental record (>fc/dtioit). 5. 
Reflection; attention : not in use {Shak\\ 

When we remember with little or no enort, 
it is called rcnicmhraiice simply, or memory, 
and sometimes passive memory. When we en- 
deavour to remember wliat does not immedi- 
ately and (as it were) of itself occur, it is called 
active memory, or ref-olleciion. A ready re- 
collection of our knowledge, at the moment 
when wc have occasion for it, is a talent of the 
greatest importance. The man possessed of it 
seldom fails to distinguish himself in whatever 
sort of business he may he engaged. ' It is in- 
deed evident, that when the power of retention 
is weak, all attempts at eminence of knowledge 
must be vain ; for “ mi*morv is the primary 
and fundamental power, without which there 
could he no other intellectual operation. Judg- 
ment and ratiocination suppose something al- 
ready known, and draw their decittions only 
from experience. Imagination selects ideas 
from the treasures of remembrance, and pro- 
duces novelty only by varied combinations. 
We do not even form conjectures of distant, or 
anticipations of future, events, hut by conclud- 
ing wnal is possible from what is past." 

Memory, says Mr. Locke, is, as it were, the 
storehouse of our ideas : for the narrow mind 
of man not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was necessary to nave a 
repository in which to lay up those ideas which 
it may afterwards require. But our ideas, being 
nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, 
which cease to be any thing when there is no 
perception of them ; this laying up our ideas 
ui the re()OsitoTy of the memory, signifies no 
mere than this ; that the mind has a fmwer, in 
many cases, to revive perceptions it has once 
had, with this additional perception annexed to 
them, that it has had them before. And it is 
by the assistance of this faculty, that wc are 
said to have all those ideas in our understand- 
ings which we can bring in sight, and 'make 
the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
those sensible qualities which first imprinted 
them there. 

Attention and vepedtion help much to the 
fixing ideas in our memories : but those which 
, make the deepest and most lasting impressions 
are those whkli are accompanied with pl^sitre 
and pain. Ideas but once taken in a[M|4^er 
again repeated, are soon lost; as those, ^fco« 
lours in such as lost their sight when very 
young. 

The memory of some men U tenacious almost 
to a.mtiade; hut yet thereseeihs to be a con* 
slant decay of aliour ideas, even of those which 
are struck dt^pest ^ and in minds the most 
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lentitre; so that if they be not sometimes re- 
netved^ the print wears out, and at last there 
remains nothing to be seen. 

Those ideas that are often refreshed by a fre- 
quent return of the objects or actions that pro- 
duce them, fix themselves best in the meinoiy, 
j^d remain longest there : such are the originul 
iialities of bodies, viz. solidity, exteribion, 
gure, motion, &c. and those that almost con- 
stantly affect us, as heat and cold. 

In memory, the mind is oftentimes more 
than barely passive ; fur it often sets itself on 
work to search some hidden ideas ; sometimes 
they start of their own accord ; and sometimes 
tempestuous passions tumble tliem out of their 
cells. This faculiy other animals seem to have 
to a great degree, as well as men, as appears by 
birds learning tunes, and their endeavour to 
strike the notes right. For it seems impossible 
that they should endeavour to conform their 
voices (.IS it is plain they do) to notes whereof 
tiiey have no idea. 

Of a faculty so important, many rules have 
been given for the regulation and imjirove- 
rnent ; of which the first is, that he who wishes 
to have a clear and distinct remembrance, 
should be temperate with respect to eating, 
drinking, and sleep. The memory depends 
very much upon tne state of the brain ; and 
therefore whatever is hurtful to the latter, must 
be prejudicial to the former. Too rnucli sleep 
clouds the brain, and loo little overheats it 5 
therefore either of these extremes njust of course 
hurt the memory, and ought carefully to he 
avoided. Intemperance of all kinds, and excess 
of passion, liave the same ill effects; so that we 
rarely meet Avith an inieniperaie person Avhose 
memory is at once clear and tenacious. 

doubtless, the most eficctual way to gain a 
good memory is by constant and moderate 
exercise of it; for the memory, like other 
habits, is strengthened and improved by dAily 
use. It is indeed hardly credible to what a 
degree both active and passive remembrance 
may be improvetl by long practice. Scaligcr 
reports of himself, ilut in his youth he could 
repeat above 100 verses, having once read them; 
and Berthicus declares, that he wrote his Com- 
ment ujwn Claudian without consulting the 
text. To hope, however, for such degrees of 
memory as these, woiild be equally vain as to 
hope for the strength of Hercules, or the swiflt- 
ness of Achilles. ** But there are cler^men 
who can get a sermon by heart in two hours, 
though tlieir memory, when they began to 
exercise it, was rather weak than strong : and 

f {leaders, with other orators who speak in pub- 
ic and extempore# often discover, in calling 
instantly to mind all the knowledge necessary 
on the present occasion, and evejw tning of im- 
pcirtaips that may have been advanced in the 
eouril of a long debate, such powers of reten- 
tion and fecollection as, to the man who has 
never been obliged to exert himself in the same 
manner, are altogether astonishing. As habits, 
in order to be strong, must be formed ^ early 
life, the memories of children should therefore 
be constantly exercised; but to al4le« them to 
commit to memory wbM they do not under- 
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stand, perverts tbeir faculties, and gives them 
a dislike to Icurnlng.** In a word, those who 
have most occasion for rnemoiy', us orators and 
ublic speakers, should not suffer it to lie idle, 
ut constantly employ it in treasuring up and 
frequently reviving such things as may be of 
most importance to them ; for, by these means, 
it will 06 more at their command, and they 
may place greater confidence in it upon any 
emeigcncy. 

** Men complain of nothing more frequently 
(says Beattie) than of deficient memory ; and 
indeed every one finds, that, after all his efforts, 
many of the ideas which he desired to retain 
have slipped irretrievably away ; that acquisi- 
tioiis of the mind are sometimes equally fugitu'c 
with the gifts of fortune; and that a short in- 
termission of attention mure certainly lessens 
knowledge than impairs an estate. To assist 
this weakness of our nature, many methods be- 
sides those whifh we have mentioned have 
been proposed; all of which maybe justly sus- 
pected ot being ineffectual : for no art of me- 
mory, however its effects may have been boast- 
ed or admit ed, has been ever adopted into gene- 
ral use; nor have those who possessed it ap- 
peared to excel others in readiness of recollec- 
tion or multiplicity of attainments.” The 
reader who is desirous to try the effect of those 
helps, may have recourse to a treatise entitled 
A new Method of artificial Memory ; but the 
true method of memory is aUention and exer- 
cise. 

Simonides is said to have been the first who 
found out the art of mcinoiy'. His method 
was by a choice of places and images, as a re- 
pository of ideas; such, for instance, as a large 
iioiise divided into several apartments, rooms, 
closets, See, All these, and their older, were to 
be rendered extremely familiar to the imagina- 
tion and memory. Then, whatever was to be 
remembered, was by sonic symbolical represen- 
tation or another, as an anchor for navig:ition, 
to be connected with some part of the house, or 
other artificial repository, in a regular manner. 
Cicero and Quintilian give us some account of 
this method, and speak of it with respect. 
Several moderns have attempted improvements 
of artificial memory. There was a collection 
of various treatises of this kind published at 
Lcipsic; this and Bruxius's Simonides Rcdi- 
vivus, arc commended by Morhof. Foichius 
gives us some account also of several authors 
who have treated of this art. It is certainly of 
use in history and chronology. The chief arti- 
fice, in this respect, is to form an artificial word, 
the letters of which shall signify numbers. 
Hence a dale or ;iera may more easily be re- 
capitulated and rdmembered than without such 
a contrivance. This invention is mentioned 
as a secret known to few, hy Paschius. It 
has been prosecuted lately in England, by Dtt, 
Gw. 

The method is this : |a remember any thine 
in history, chronology^ "ijBOgrapbv, fcc. a word 
is formed, the beginning whereofwing the first 
syllable or syllables of me ^iti||; to be remem- 
bered, does, by frequent repetition, of course 
draw after it the latter pans, which is so coii- 
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trived as to give the answer. Thus, in history, 
the deluge happened in the year before Christ 
2348. This may be signified by the word 
D^l 4tok ; Del standing for deluge, and ctok 
for 2348. How these words come to signify 
these things, or contribute to the remembering 
them, is now to be shewn. 

The, first thing to be done, is to learn exactly 
the foHowlng series of vowels and consonants, 
which are to represent the numerical figures, 
so as to be able at pleasure to form a technical 
word, which shall stand for any number, or to 
resolve a word already formed into the number 
it stands for. 

a e t 0 u au oi ri ou y 
1 2 3 4 6 b y 8 i) O 
hdtflspknz 

Here a and b stand for 1 , r and d for 2, i and 
t for 3, and so on. The«e letters are assigned 
arbitrarily to the respective figure^, and may 
very easily be remenibered. I'lie first five 
vowels in order naturally represent 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5. The diphthong flu, being composed of a, 1, 
and M, 5, stands for fi ; oi for 7, being composed 
of o, 4 and f, 3 ; on for (), being composed of o, 
4 , and w, 5 : The diphthong ei will easily be re- 
membered for 8, being the initials of the word. 
In like manner for the consonants, where the 
initials could be conveniently be retained, they 
are made use of to signify the number, as t for 
3,y‘for 4, s for 3, and « for 9. The rest were 
assigned without any particular reason, unless 
thai possibly p may l)c more easily remembered 
for 7> or sepiem, k for 8, or ohtw, d for 2, or 
duo ; h for 1 , as being the first consonant, and 
/ for 5, being the Homan letter for 60, than 
any otliers that could have been piu in their 

E laces. Mem. Techn. p.2, 3. It is further to 
e observed, that a and y being made use of to 
represent the cypher, where many cyphers meet 
together, as 1000, 1000000, &c. instead of a 
repetition of azyzyzij, &c. let g stand for 100, 
ih fur a thousand, and m for a million. Thus 
ng will be 100, ig 300; oug ()00, &c, ath 1000, 
am 1000000, loum 69000000, S:c. Ib. p. 6. 
Fractions may be set down in the following 
manner: let r signify the line separating the 
numerator and denominator, the first coming 
before, the other after it; as iro J, urp J, 
pourqg yg, &c. When the numerator is 1 or 
unit,Tt need not be expressed, but begin the 
fraction with r ; as rc ri ro J, &c. So in 
decimals, rag yifif jooo- Ibid. 

This is the principal part of the method, 
which consists in expressing numbers by arti- 
ficial words. The aoplication to history and 
chronology is also performed by artificial words. 
The art herein consists in making such a 
change in the ending of the name of a place, 
Mrson, planet, coin, &c. without altering the 
Die^niiig of it, as shall readily suggest the 
thSu; sought, at the same time that the begin- 
nttij^ of the word, being preserved, shall be a 
leading or proi^tini^ syllabic to the ending of 
it fo changed. Thusin order to remember the 
yjfars in whjph Cyrus* Alexander* and J ulius 
/Ca?sar* fouifided thetr respective naoharchies, 
the followiilw may be formed; j^r Cynis^ 
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Cyruis; for Alexander, AlextVa; for Julius 
Catsar, Julios. Uts signifies, according to the 
powers assigned to the letters before mentioned, 
63f); ita is 331, and os is 46. Hence it will 
be easy to remember, that the empire of Cyrus 
was founded 636 years before Christ, that of 
Alexander 331, and that of Julius Csesar, 46. 
Mem. Techn. Introd. p. viii. and ix. 

For the farther application of this method, 
wc refer to the iiigeiiious author of the last cited 
book. We shall only add, that technical verses 
contribute much to the assistance of the me- 
mory, both as they generally contain a great 
deal in a little compass, and also because, being 
once learned, they are seldom or never foigot. 
The author bci'ore quoted has given us several 
specimens of such verses in history, chronology, 
geography, and astronomy, as also the Jewi?), 
Grecian and Homan coins, weights and mea- 
sures, &c. He advises his reader to form the 
words and verses for his own use himself; as 
he perhaps will better remember them than 
those formed by the author. 

Be this us it will, vve shall here give his table 
of the kings of Kngland since the conquest ; 
where one thousand being added to the italics 
in each word, expresses the year when they 
began their reigns, 'i'hus. 

Will con5tfz/, Ruf/ioi, Ilciirag. 

Stepb^'i/ & Uemecbuf, Hich^ctn, Jann, 
& ]u\doid. 

ILdscti/pf Kdler/cs, Rise/oip, Hefo/oun, 
Hofi/«^/que. 

llcnsi/cff, Kd(|nu^<7<<s, Efi IXokl, Hensep- 
Jeti, lienoc/yn, 

Edscx/oi‘, Mary tut, Klsluk, Jani5^cf, Ca- 
roprim^c/. 

CarsccioA, Jamseif, WilscfA, Anpyb^ Geo- 
bo-doi-sy. 

As to Simonides* method, Quintilian says he 
will not deny it to be of some use ; for instance, 
in repeating a multitude of words in the order 
they occur, and in things of this nature: but 
he thinks it of Jess use in getting [)y heart a con- 
tinued oration, and In this respect rather an in- 
cumbrance. He himself advises, if the speech 
to be remembered be long, to get it by heart in 
parts, and those not very small. The partition 
ought chiefly to be mane according to the dif- 
ferent topics. He thinks it best to get things 
by heart tacitly, and if, the better to fix the at- 
tention, the words be pronounced, yet it should 
be in a low voice. Apt divisions help the me- 
mory greatly. Hut alter all, the great art of 
memory is exercise; to get many things by 
heart, and daily, if possible. Nothing increases 
more by use, or suffers more by neglect, than 
the memory. At whatever age a man aims at 
the improvement of this faculty, he should pa- 
tiently submit to the uneasy lalmur of reeling 
what he has read or written. Here, as ih^pther 
cases, where habits are to be acquired; exercise 
should he increased by degrees. Quint. Inst* 
Orat. lib. xi. cap. 2. p. gfiQ. 

Lord Bacon enumerates several helps to me- 
mory, as bi^er, artificial place, verse, whatever 
brings an rtttallectual thing to strike the senses, 
and those which make £111 impression hf 
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meaM. of a strong paasiou, as fear, surprise, 
&c. Those things also sink deepest, and dwell 
longest in the memory, which are impressed 
upon a clear mind unprejudiced either before 
or after the impression, as the things we learn 
in childhocxl, or think of just before going to 
sleeps as likewise the first times things arc 
taken notice of. 

A multitude of circumstances also, or, as it 
were, handles or holds to be taken, helj) the 
memory ; as the making many breaks in writ- 
ing, reading or repeating aloud : but as to this 
last, sec Quintilian's opinion before mentioned. 
Those things which are expected, and raise 
the attention, stick belter than such as pass 
slightly over the mind; whence if a man reads 
any writing twenty times over, he will not re- 
member it so well as if he read it but ten times 
with trying between whiles to repeat it, and 
consulting the. copy where his memory failed. 

MliMPHIS, a celebrated town of Kgypt, 
on the western hanks of the Nile, above the 
Delta, so called from a nymph, one of the 
daughters of the Nile. It once contained many 
beautiful temples, particularly those of tliegod 
Apis. (See Apis.) It was in the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis that those famous pyramids 
w'ere built, whose grandeur and beauty still 
astonish the modern traveller. I'he place where 
Memphis formerly stood is not now known; 
the ruins of its former grandeur were conveyed 
to Alexandria, to beautify its palaces, or to 
adorn the neiglihouring cities. 

MliN. The plural uii man. • 
Mem-pleaser. i. Phaser.) One 

too careful to please others ( f 'phesians). 

Men. (Ital.) The abbreviation of il/e/zo. 
Less: as Mim allegro, Lcs.s quick : Men presto. 
Less rapid . 

To MK'NACE. v, a. {mcnacer, French.) 
To threaten ; to threat {S/iakspeare) . 

Me'nace. s. (^menace, French.) Threat 
iBrown), 

ME'NACER. s. imcnaccur^ French.) A 
-threaterier ; one that threats {Phiilips). 

MENA'CIIANITH, in mineralogy. See 
Titanium. 

MENAGE (Fr.), denotes a colleciion of 
animals; whence we have dcri\ed the word 
menagerie, or menagery. 

Menace (Giles), in Latin 2Egidiu^,^ cele- 
brated French writer, born at Angers in l(il3. 
He finished his studies in that city, was made 
advocate, and pleaded for some tiine at Angers, 
Paris, and Poictiers ; but, becoming at length 
disgusted with the bar, turned ecclesiastic, and 
gave himself up entirely to the study of polite 
literature. He at length entered into the family 
cf the cardinal de Ritz ; but disagreeing with 
some persons belonging to his eminence, w^ent 
to live an the cloister of Notre ^Darne, v/here 
he held an assembly of learned men every 
W^nesdaj. He read a great deal ; had a prcH 
digiems memory; and was incessantly quoting 
in his conversation verses in Greek, Latip, 
Italian, French, 8rc.^n which account he was 
often turned into ridicule by the wits, especially 
towards the end of his days. His great memory 
retained even in his old age: apd^ what is 
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very rare, it returned to him after some inter* 
rnption. The reputation of his works procured 
him a place in the academy della Crusca at 
Florence. He might have been a mem- 
ber of the French academy at its first institu- 
tion, if it had not been for his Requeste des 
Dictiounaires : but when that was torgot, he 
was proposed in 1(>84 to fill up a vacant place 
in that academy, and was excluded only by the 
superior interest of his competitor Mr. ber- 
gent ; for there was not one memhi:r of all 
those who gave their votes against him but 
owned that he deserved the place, lie would 
not suffer his friends to propose him again. He 
died at Paris in l(i92, aged 79* 11c wrote a 

great number uf hooks in prose and verse; the 
principal o^' which arc, 1 . Mtscelianeous works. 
2. The Origin of the French Language. 3. 
The Origin of the Italian Tongue; the best 
edition of which is that of Geneva, in 1(>83, 
folio. 4. An edition of Malherbe’s Poems, 
with Notes. 5. An edition of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, with Observations, (i. Remarks on the 
French Tongue. 7. Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
French Poems. 

MENA(yi)OnES. Sec Emm en a go cues. 

MKNAl.lPPE, a sister of Anlilopc, queen 
of the Amazons, taken by Hercules wdicn that 
hero made war against this celebrated nation. 
She was ransomed, and Hercules received in 
exchange the arms and belt of the queen. 
{Jill ',) — A daughter of the centaur Chiron, 
beloved and ravished by iEulus, son of Helen. 
She retired into the woods to hide her disgrace, 
and when she had brought forth, she enlrealed 
the god<. to remove her totally from the pur- 
suits of C’hiroii. She was changed into a mare, 
and called Osyroc. She became a constellation 
after death, called the horse, {llygin.) — Me- 
nalipi>c is a name common to other persons, 
but it is geiieriilly spelt Mclamppe, by the best 
authors. (See Melanippf.) 

MENANDF.K, a celebrated comic poet, of 
Athens, educated under Theophrastus. He 
was universal'y esteemed by the Greeks, and 
received the appellation of Prince of the New 
Comedy. Hi.*» writings were replete with ele- 
gance, refilled wit, and judicious observations. 
Of lOS enmedies which he wrote, nothing re- 
mains hut a few fragments. It is said that 
Menander drowned himself in the 52d year of 
his age, B. C. 2()3, because the compositidiisof 
his rival Piiilemon obtained more applause than 
his own.— There were many others of this 
name, but of inferior note. The fragments of 
Menander were published by Morel in 
Greek, at Paris, A.D. I3A3. The edition of 
Lcclcrc, published at Amsterdam, in 1709 and 
171 'j, is full. of blunders, which were severely 
criticised by Dr. Bentley. 

MENC^KK (Otto), a learned German, was 
born at Oldenburg in Westphalia in 1044, He 
became professor of moraliW at Leipsic, and 
rector of that university. He died in 1707. 
His most considerable work was the Acta Erii- 
ditorum of Leipsic, the flnt voliiine of which 
was entirely by him. 

Mencke (John fiurcaid), son of the pre* 
ceding, was born at J>ipsic iu 1(?74. In 1 099 
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he wa« made professor of history, and gained 
great reputation by his lectures. He oie'l in 
1732. llis works are nnmerouSs the chief of 
w'hich is entitled De Charlatancria eriulito- 
rum declamationes duse, 1715 , 8vo. lie con- 
tinued the Acta Eniditorum, which had been 
begun by his father. 

5b MiEND. w. a. (.emendo, Laljn.) To re- 
pair from breach or decay {Chron,), 2. To 
correct; to alter for the better {Pope), 3., To 
help; to advance (.Locke), 4. To improve; 
to increase {Df'^dcn), 

To Mend. v. «. To grow better; to advance 
in any good {Pope). 

ME'NOABLE. fl. (from mend.) Capable 
of being mended. 

MENDAVdTY. s. (from menda.r, Latin.) 
Falsehood {Brown). 

MENDE, an ancient town of France, ca- 
pital of the department of Lozere, with a bi- 
shop's see. The fountains, and one of the 
stee|)]cs of the cathedral, are remarkable. It 
is very populous ; has maniifaclures of serges 
and other woollen stufl's ; and is seated on the 
I-.ot, 35 miles S.W. of Puy, and 210 S. by E. 
of Paris. Lon. 3. 3.'j E. Lat. 44. 31 N. 

MF/NDER. s. (from mend.) One that 
makes anv change for the better {Shakipearc), 
MEN'DICANT. a. {mendicans, Lat.) Beg- 
^ng ; poor to a state of beggary {Fidd*^s). 

Me'ndicant. s, {mendicant, French.) 
A beggar; one of some begging fraternity. 

Mendicants, or begging fri aks, seve- 
ral orders of religious in popish countries, who, 
having no settled revenues, are supported by the 
charitable contiibiilions they receive from 
others. This sort of society bepn in the I3lh 
century; and the members of it, by the tenor 
of their institution, were to remain entirely 
destitute of all fixed revenues and possessions; 
though in pioscss of time their number became 
a very heavy tax upon the people. Innocent 
111. was the first of the popes who perceived 
the necessity of instituting such an order ; and 
accordingly he gave such monastic societies, as 
made a profession of poverty, the most distin- 
guishing marks of his protection and favour. 
They w'ere also encouraged and patronized by 
the succeeding pontilTs, when experience had 
demonstrated their public and extensive useful- 
ness. But when it became jioncrally known 
that they had such a peculiar place in the 
esteem and protection of the rulers of the 
church, their number grew to such an enor- 
mous and unwieldy multitude, and swarmed 
so prodigiously in all the European provinces, 
that they became a burthen, not only to the 
people, but to the church itself. The great 
inconvenience that arose from the excessive 
multiplication of the mendicant orders was 
in^died by <>regory X. in a general coaticil, 
'i#hich he assembled at Lyons in 1272. For 
l^dall the religious orders that had sprung 
tip 4fter the council held at Home in 1815, 
under the pontificate of Innocent III. were 
oppressed ; and the extravagant multitude of 
iiisndieants, as Gregary called thMu, were re- 
duced to a smaller number, and confined to 
^ die four folinwing societies or ddiominautaiSf 
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viz. the DominicanSf the Francisoans, the 
Carmelites, and the Augustins or heritiiti of 
St. Augustin. 

As the pontiffs allowed these fiur mendicant 
orders the liberty of travelling wherever they 
thought proper, of conversing with persons of 
every rank, of instructing the youth and multi- , 
tude wherever they went ; and as those monks 
exhibited, in (heir outward appearance and 
manner of life, more striking marks of gravity 
and holiness than were observable in the other 
monastic societies, they arose all at once to the 
very siinimit of fame, and were regarded with 
the utmost esteem and veneration through all 
the countries of Europe. The enthusiastic at- 
tachment to these sanctimonious beggars went 
so far, iTiat, as we learn from the most authen- 
tic records, sevt'ral cities were divided or can- 
toned out into four parts, with a view to these 
four orders ; the first part being aa^ned to the- 
Dominicans, the second to the Franciscans, 
the third to the Carmelites, and the fourth to 
the Augustinians. The people were unwill- 
ing to receive the sacrament from any other 
hands than those of the mendicants, to whose 
churches they crowded to perform their devo- 
tions, while living, and were extremely desir- 
ous to deposit there also their remains after 
death. 

MK'NDICATE. v. a. {mendico^ Latin; 
mendirr, French.) To beg; to ask alms. 
MENDFCITY. s. (mcndici/as, Lat.) The 

life of a hfsgnr. 

MENDIF-HIIXS, a lofty tract, in the 
M.E. of Somersetshire, abounding in coal, 
calamine, and lead; the la. ter said to be of a 
harder quality than that of other countries. 
Copper, manganese, btde, and red ochre, arc 
also found in thepe hills. On their summits 
are large swampy flats, dangerous to cross. 

MENDLESHAM, a town iii Suffolk, 
with a market on Frid^, 18 miles E. of Bury 
Si. Edmunds, and 82 N.E. of London. Lon. 

J. 12 E. Lat. 52. 24 N. 

MENDllAH, a province of the kingdom 
of Fezzan, much of which is a continued level 
of hard and barren soil; but the quantity of 
trona, a species of fossil alkali, that floats on 
the surface, or settles on the banks of its numer- 
ous smoking lakes, has given it a higher im- 
ortunce than that of the" most fertile districts, 
t has a town of the same name, GO miles S. of 
Mourzook. 

MKNDRISIO, a town of Swisserland, the 
capital of an Italian bailiwic, containing about 
10,000 inhabitants. It is seven miles W. of 
Como. Lon. 8. 59 E. S3. 4.5 N. 

MENDS, for amends iShakspeare), 

MENECRATES. The most remarkable 
of this name is a physician of Syracuse, finnovs 
for his vanity and arrogance. He ^Towned 
himself like tne master of the gods, and in a 
letter whidh he wrote to Philip kuitg of Maee- 
don, he styled iiimself in 4hc8e words, Mem* 
cratrs Jufiiter to MngPkUsp 0 ,greeiinf^. The 
Macedonian monarch onswered, PhtUp to 
Mene^ai^kt greasings and bitter sense, Philip 
invited htai to one of his feasts, but a tabas 
was put lepmie for the physician, on wh^ 
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he wa§ served onljp with perfumes and (Vankin« 
cense, like the father of the gods. He then 
remembered that he was a mortal. He lived 
ahout years before the Christian sera. 

MKNEDEMUS, a Greek philosopher of 
the Cyretiaic sect, born in the island of Euboea. 
He was held in high esteem among his coun* 
trymen for some time, but at length some per- 
fions, out of envy, prejudiced their minds 
against him on the false charge of his having 
formed the design of betraying the state. He 
died in the reign of Alexander the Great. 

Menedemus, a cynic philosopher, who 
lived at a later period than the preceding. He 
wore a long black gown, a scarlet girdle, a cap 
on hts head whereon were repr^ented the signs 
of the zodiac. In this fantastic dress he used 
to perambulate, pretending that he was com- 
missioned by tha'infernal deities. Menippus 
was the disciple of this madman. 

MENEHOULD (Sr«), an ancient and con- 
siderable town of France, in the department of 
Marne, with a castle advantageously situate ; 
but its other fortifications have been demolish- 
ed. It was almost toLilly destroyed by a con- 
flagration in 1719. It was here, in 179^, that 
the French gave the first check to the progress 
of the victorious Prussians, which in the end 
compelled them to a retreat. St. Menejtould 
is seated in a m6rass, on the river Aisiie, be- 
tween two rocks, 20 miles N.E. of Chalons, 
.and 1 JO K. of Paris. Lon. 4. b() It. Lat. 49. 
2N. 

MENELAUS, a king of Spnrta, brother to 
Agamemnon, lits father's name was Atreus, 
according to Homer, or according to Hesiod, 
&c. he was the son of Plisthenes and iErope. 
(See Plisthbnes.) He was educated ivith 
his brother Agamemnon in the house of Atreus, 
but soon after his death, Thyesies his brother 
usuriHKl the kin^om, and banished the two 
chilrlren of Plisuieiios. Menelaiis and Aga- 
memnon came to the court of CBneus, kin^ 
of Calydonia, who treated them with paternal 
care. From Calydonia they went to Sprta, 
where, like the rest of the Grecian princes, 
they soUciled the marriage of Helen, the 
dau^ter of kii^ Tyndarus. who made choice 
of Menelaiis. . (See H ». lbn a.) As soon as the 
nuptials were celebrated, 'I^yndarus resigned 
the crown to his son-in-law, and their happi- 
ness was complete. This was, however, of 
short duration, and the arrival of Paris in 
Sparta was the cause of great revolutions. (See 
Paris.)^ Paris carried off Helen, and the 
Greek princes, mindful of their oath, took up 
arms to defend the cause of Menelaus. The 
ootnbined forces assembled at Aulis in Bosotia, 
where they chose Agamemnon for their Rene* 
ral, ai^ Calchas for their high priest. They 
then htarcdied to meet their enemies in the 
fleld. Dwdng the Trojan war, Menelaus be- 
haved with great spirit and couragie, and Farts 
must have fiUen by his hand, hu not Venus 
interposed, and vedieMned him from certain 
death. la the tenth year of the war, 

Helen, by perfldiously introducing Mendaus 
into the chambir of £>c4pheboS| ootained his 
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forgiteness, and she returned with him M 
Sparta, after a voyage of eight years. He died 
some time after his return. 

MENES, the first king of Egypt. He built 
the town of Meiuuhis, as it is generally sup- 
posed, and deserved, by his abilities and popu« 
lari tv, to be called a god after death. 

MENESTEUSorMfiNEs theus, oiMnes- 
THEUS, a son of Pereus, who so insinuated 
himself into the favour of the ixjoj)le of Athens, 
that during the long absence of Thvscus, he 
was elected king. Tlie lawful inoiiurcli, at his 
return home, was ex|)elled, and MncMilieus es- 
tablished his usurpation by his popnhrity and 
great moderation. As he had been one of 
Helen's suitors, he went to the Trojan war at 
the head of the people of Athens, and died in 
his return in the island of Melos. He reigned 
23 years, 1206 B. C. and was succeeded by 
Demophoon, the son of Theseus. 

MENESTRAUDIK, or Minstrelsy. 
(French.) The general name under which the 
successors of Phili]>- Augustus of France recall- 
ed and established those minstrels of Paris who 
had formed themselves into a company^ but 
whom, on account of their iiregularity and 
licentiousness of conduct, that prince had 
banished from the kingdom in the first year of 
his reign. The Mcnestraudie had a chief ap- 
pointed over them called the King of the Min- 
strels. 

MEN GEN, a town of Germany, in Aus- 
trian Suubia, 33 miles SW. of Him, and 46 S. 
ofStutgard. Lon.p. 13 E. Lat. 48. 1 N. 

M ENGS (Anthony Raphael), first painter 
to the king of Spain, was born at Aussig 
ill Bohemia, A. 1>. 1 728. liis father, paint- 
er to Augustus III. king of Poland, per- 
ceiving his superior talents, carried him from 
Dresden to Rome in 1741. After having there 
pursued his art for four years, unci copied the 
principal monuments of that capital, he re- 
turned to Dresden, where he executed diflerent 
works for Augustus with very uncommon 
success. During his abode ih Italy he became 
acouuinted with Don Curios king of Naples; 
and when this prince succeeded to the crown 
of Spain in 17^>l» he was careful to engage 
Mengs in his service, by granting him a yearly 
pension of 2000 doubloons, together with g 
nouse and equipage. He lived, however, 
chiefly at Rome; where, in 1779. he fell a 
sacrifice to his confidence in a German quack, 
who pretended to cure him of a disease which 
he had contracted partly by his intense appli- 
cation, and partly by grief for the loss 01 his 
wife. Men^s was an author as well as a 
painter, and nis works, which chiefly relate to 
the fine arts, have been published in 2 vols. 4to. 
by the chevalier d'Azara. He combine<l the 
peculiar excellencies of Raphael, Correggio, 
and Titian. 

ME'Nl AL. a. (from memy.) Belong to the 
retinue, or train of servants {Dr^den). 

Me'nial. s. One of the train of servants. 

ME'NIAS.^ In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol sal* 
ver-snaped^ calyx ihree^leavedj berry fouf- 
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celled; seeds solitary. One species : a Sbuth ButifD»5i, then ; and there^ 

American. herb, with alternate, ovate, entire, fore the meniscus will be equivalent to n ' 
roue;h leaves. sphere. 

MJ^IE. See Muni A* Lastly, if D«rd, then will /be infinite; 

MENIN, a town of Austrian Flanders, and therefore a ray fallina parallel to the axis, 
seated on the Lis. In 1585, it was almost en- will still continue paralkl to it after rcfrac* 
tirely destroyed by hre. It is considered as the tion. 

key of the country ; and in every war, from the MENISPEHMUM. Moon-seed. In bo- 
imddleof the 17th century, the possession of it tany, a genus of the class ditycia; order do- 
has been deemed of the utmost consequence, dccandria. Petals four, exterior; eight inte- 
It has therefore been often taken niul retaken ; rior. Male: stamens sixteen. Fern.: stamens 
the last time by the French in 1794, when the eight, barren ; berries two, one-sceded. Twelve 
garrison (in order to save the unhappy emi- species, natives of India chiefly; three of A me- 
grants) bravely forcerl their way through the rica. Of these the chief is M. cocculus— with 
enemy. It is eight miles SE. of Ypres, and cordate, retuse, inucronate leaves, aiidjaggeil 
10 N. of i^isle. Lon. :f. qE. Lat. 50. 48 N . stem. The berries are die common cocciuus 
MENINSKI or Menin (Franciscus a indicusof the shops, and are extremely intoxi- 
Mesgnicn), a learned orientalist, was born in eating. 

Lorraine in 1623. He travelled to the East, MENNONITI^S, a sect of Baptists, who 
and for his skill in the oriental languages was were formerly prevalent in Holland ; taking 
made counsellor of war to the emperor, and their rise in 1536, from one Menno Simon, a 
principal interpreter. He died at Vienna in .linmish priest. 

1698. His greatest work is entitled, Thcsaii- MENCECEUS, a young Theban, son of 
rus Linguarum Oricntaliuin, Vienna, 5 vols. Creon. He oHered himself to death for the 
folio, lotiO, and 1687. « Di Manes, when an oracle had ordered the 

MENINX. (meninx, /uojviv^, from /xivw, to Thebans to sacrifice one of the descendants of 
remain.) The Greek term for the membranes those who sprang from the dragon's teeth, and 
enveloping the brain. See Dura mater and he killed himself near the cave where the dra- 
PiA MATER. gon of Mars had formerly resided. 

Meninx dura. Sec Dura mater. MENCEl’ES, the pilot of thesitipof Gyas, 

MENIPPUS, a cynic philosopher, and the at the naval games exhibited by Aeneas at the 
disciple of Menedemus, was born at Gadara in anniversary of his father's death. He was 
Palestine. He wrote some snarlish satires, for thrown into the sea by Gyas for his inatten- 
which reason writings of that stamp have been lion, and saved himself by swimming to a 

sometimes called Menippean. rock. 

MENrSClUM. In botany, a genus of MENCETIUS, a son of Actor and Angina, 
the class cryptogamia, order filices. Fructifica- He left his mother and went to Opus, Mdiere 
tion in nearly parallel lunules, with the veins he had by Sthenelc, Patroclus, often called 
of the frond interv'cning ; involucrcless. Two from him Mcncctiades. Menoztius was one of 
species ; both exotics. the Argonauts. 

MENISCUS, a lens or glass, convex on one MENOLOGV. s. (^ivaXoyiov.) A register 
side, and concave on the other. Sometimes of months {Stillingjleet), 
also called a lune or lunula. Sec Dioptrics. MENOHUHA^GIA. imenorrhagiaf 
To find the focus of a meniscus, the rule is, paym, from /xnvi«, the menses, and pvyvviuu, to 
•as the difference between the diameters of the break out.) An immoderate flow of the menses, 
convexity and concavity, is to either of them, A gen ns of disease in the class pyrexia and 
80 is the other diameter to the focal length, or order hcemorrhagia of Cullen. Species, 1. 
distance of the focus from the meniscus. So Menorrhagia rubra, proper; from women 
that, having given the diameter of the con- neither with child nor in childbirth. 2. Me- 
vexity, it is easy to find that of the concavity, norrhagia alba, serous ; the fiuor albus ; see 
so as to remove the focus to any proposed cits- Leucorrhoia. 3. Menorrliagia vitioruni, 
tance from the meniscus. For, if D and d be from some local disease. 4. Menorrhagia lo- 
ihe diameters of the two sides, and/ the focal chialis, from women after delivery. See 
distance; then since, Lochia. 

by the rnle D— d : D : : d :/, ME'NOW. s. (commonly minnow.) A fish, 

therefore d:D::/— d:/ ME'NSAL. a. (mensalis, I^tin.) Belong- 

or /~d :/: : d ; D. ing to the table ; transacted at tabic {Clarissa), 

Hence, if D the diameter of the concavity MENSES. See Catamenia and Men- 
bjE, double I0 d that of the convexity, /will be stru a t 10 n . 

r ' 1 to D, or the focal distance equal to the MEIJMSTRUAL. a. {mensiruus, Latin.) L 
eter ; and therefore the meniscus will be Monthly ; happening once a month i lasting 
*cqM^|dent to a plano-convex lens. a month {Bentley,) S. Pertainiug te a men- 

. if D«3d, or the diameter of the con- sfruum {Bacon). 

^Yt^teiple to that of the convexity, then will - MENSTRUATION. From the uterus of 
I the focal distance equal to the radius every healthy woman who is not pregnant, or 

of oiQ^t^wjty ; and therefore the meniscus will who does not give suck, there is a diftharge of 
^ breiqinvalent to a lens equally convex on either a fluid rcsembliM blood, at certain (jeriods, 
6%. from the time of puberty to the approach of 
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Did ap ; and, from the periods or returns of 
^ this dtschar»re, it is called menstruation. 

► There are several exceptions to this defi- 
nition. It is said that some women never 
menstruate ; some menstruate while ih^ 
continue to give suck ; and others are said 
, to menstruate during pregnancy: some are 
said to menstruate in early infancy, and 
others in old age; but such discharges. Or. 
Denman is of opinion may, with more pro- 
priety, be called morbid, or symptomatic : but 
the definition is generally true. 

At whatever time of life this discharge comes 
on, a woman is said to be at puberty : though 
of this it is a consequence, and not a cause. 
The early or late appearance, uf the menses 
may depend upon the climate, the constitution, 
the delicacy or hardness of living, and upon 
the manners of those with whom young women 
converse. In Greece and other hot countries 
girls begin to menstruate at eight, nine, and 
ten years of age ; but, advancing to the northern 
climes, there is a gradual protraction of the 
time til! wo come to Lapland, where women 
do nut menstruate till tney arrive at iiiaturcr 
age, and then in small quantities, at long in- 
tervals, and sometimes only in the summer. 
But, if they do not menstruMte according to 
tile genius of the country, it is said tliev stiB’er 
equal inconveniences as in warmer cli mutes, 
where the quantity discharged is much greater, 
and the periods shorter. In this country, girls 
begin to menstruate from the fourteenth to the 
oighteenth year of their age, and sometimes at 
a later period, without any signs ol the di?c«ise; 
but if they are luxuriously cdiicated, sleeping 
upon down beds, and sitting in hot rooms, 
menstruation usually cemriieiiccs at a mure 
Ciirly fieriod. 

Many changes in the constitution and ap- 
pearance of women arc produced at the time 
of their first beginning to menstruate. Their 
complexion is improved, their countenance is 
more expressive and animated, their altitudes 

f rraceful, and their conversation more intel- 
igent and agreeable ; the tone of their voice 
becomes more harmonious, their whole frame, 
but particularly their breasts, are expanded and 
enlarged, and their minds are no longer en- 
gaged in childish pursuits and amusements. 

Some girls l^in to menstruate without any 
preceding indisposition ; but thM arc me- 
rally ap])earances or symptoms wnich incTicate 
the change that is about to take place. These 
are .usually more severe at the first than in the 
succeeding periods: and they are similar to 
those produced by uterine irritation from other 
causes, as pains in the back and inferior ex- 
tremities, cemplaints of the viscera, with va- 
rious hysteric and nervous affections. These 
commence with the first disposition zo Men- 
struate, and continue till the discharge comes 
on, when th^ abate or disappear^' lOturning, 
however, with considerable violence in some 
woftiM, at every period during life. The 
quantity of blood discharged at each evacua- 
tion depends upon the climate, constitution, 
and manner of livijig; but it varies in different 
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women In the same climate, or in the same 
woman at different periods ; in this country it 
amounts to about five or hix ounces. 

There is also a great difference in the time 
recpiirecl for the cumpietioii of each period of 
menstruation. In some women the discharge 
returns precisely to a day or an hour, and m 
others there is a variation of several chiys with- 
out inconvenience. In some it is tinished in a 
few hours, and in others it continues froni one 
to ten davs, but the intermediate lime, from 
three to sfx days, is the most usual. 

There has necn an opinion, probably de- 
rived from the Jewish legislator, afteri\'ards 
adopter] by the Arabian physicians, and credit, 
cd in other countries, that the menstruous 
blood possessed some peculiar malignant pro- 
iierlics. The severe regulations wliich have 
bean made in some countries for the conduct of 
women at the time of menstruation, the ex- 
pression used, Isaiah, chap. xxx. and Bzekiel, 
the disposal of the blood discharged, or of any 
thing contaminated with it, the complaints of 
women attributed to its releiitiou, and the 
effects enumerated by grave writers, indicate 
the most dreadful apprehensions of its baneful 
influence. Under peculiar circumstances of 
health, or states of the uterus, or in hot cli- 
mates, if the evacuation be slowly made, the 
meiisiruoiis blood may become more acrimo- 
nious or oilcii'tivc than the common mass, or 
any other secretion from it : but in this coun- 
try and age, no inaligiiity is suspected, the 
inenstruoii^ woman mixes in society as at all 
other timed, and there is no reason for thinking 
otherwise than that tliis discharge is of the 
most inoffensive nature. 

At the approach of old age women cease to 
menstruate ; but the time of cessation is com- 
monly regulated hy the original early or late 
appearances of the menses. With tliose who 
began to menstruate at ten or tw'clve years of 
age, the discharge will often cease before they 
arrive at forty; but if the first appearance was 
protracted to sixteen or eighteen years of age^ 
independently of disease, such women may 
continue to menstniate till they have passed the 
fiftieth, or even approach the sixtietli year of 
their age. But the most frequent time of the 
cessation of the menses, in this country, is be- 
tween the forty-fourth and forty-eighth year ; 
after which women never bear children. By 
this constitutiouul regulation of the menses, 
the propagation of the species is in every coun- 
try confined to the most \ igorous part of life : 
and had it been otherwise, children might have 
become parents, and old women might have 
had chiUfren, when they were unable to supply 
them with proper or sufficient nourishment. 
See Catamenia and Midwifery. 

ME'NSTRUOUS. a. (menslruus, Latin.) 

1 . Having the catamenia (San(2yO' Hap- 

penii^ to women at certain iimiM (Brown), 

MIvNSTIllTUM. (menstruum.) Solvent. 
All liquors arc so called, which arc used as dis- 
solvents, or to extract the virtuea or ingredienu 
by infusion, decoction, fo., principal 

menstrua made use of in are water. 
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\inous spirits, oils, acid, and alkaline liquors, quick-lime, instances Of which oecut m the 
Water is the menstrouin of all salts, of veget- preparation of imp and in the common cane* 
able gums, and of animal jellies. Of the nrst tic. Thus assiscw, they reduce the flesh, 
it dissolves only a determinate quantity, though bones, and other solid parts of animals, into a 
of one kind or salt more than of another ; and gelatinous matter. Sohuiems made in water 
being thus saturated, leaves any additional and spirit of wine possess the virtue of the 
quantity of the same salt untouched. It is body dissolved ; whilst oils generally sheathe 
never saturated with the two latter, but unites its activity, and acids and alkalies va^ ite qua- 
read ily with any proportion of them, forming lity. Hence watery and 8|jiritous liquors are 
with different quantities, liquors of diflerent the proper menstrua of the native virtues of 
consistencies. It takes up likewise, when vegetable and animal matters. Most of the 
assisted by trituration, the vegetable gummy foregoing solutions are easily effected, by^xiur- 
resins, as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the solu- ing the menstruum on the tK»dy to be dissolved, 
tions of which, though imperfect, that is, not smd suffering them to stand together for some 
transparent, but turbid and of a milky hue, are time, exposed to a suitable warmth. A strong 
nevertheless applicable to valuable purposes in heat is generally requisite to enable oils and 
medicine. Rectified spirit of wine is the men- alkaline liquors to perform their office; nor 
striuim of the essential oils and resins of veget- will acids act on some metallic bodies without 
ablcs ; of the pure distilled oils of animals ; its assistance. The action of watery and spiri- 
and of soaps, though it does not act upon the tuous menstrua is likewise expedited by a mo- 
expressed oil and fixed alkaline salts, of which derate heat, though the quantity which they 
soap is composed. Hence, if soap contain any afterwards keep (Hssolved is not, as some sup- 
superfluous quantity of either the oil or salt, it pose, by this means increased. All that heat 
may, by means of this menstruum, be excel- occasions these to take up more than they 
lently purihed therefrom. It dissolves, by the would do in a longer time in the cold will, 
assistance of heat, volatile alkaline salts; and when the heat ceases, subside again. T^eac- 
more readily the neutral ones, composed either tion of acids on the bodies whi^ they dissolve 
of fixed alkali and the acetous actcl, as the sal is generally accompanied with heat, efferves- 
diureticus, or of volatile alkali and the nitrous cence, and a copious discharge of fumes. The 
acid. Oils dissolve vegetable resins and bal- fumes which arise during the dissolution of 
earns, wax, animal fats, mineral bitumens, some metals in the vitriolic acid prove inflam- 
sulphur, and certain metallic substances, par- mable : hence in the )>reparation of the arti- 
ticularly lead. The expressed oils are, for the hcial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
most or these bodies, more powerful menstrua ought to be careful, especially where the solu- 
than those obtained by distillation ; as the tion is made in a narrow-mouthed vessel, lesi, 
former are more capable of sustaining without by the imprudent approach of a candle, the ex- 
injitry a strong heat, which is in most Ciises haling vapour be set on fire. There is another 
necessary to enable them to act. All acids species of solution in which the moisture of 
dissolve alkaline salts, alkaline earths, .and me- air is the menstruum. Fixed alkaline sahs 


tallic substances. The different acids differ 
ereatly in their action, upon these last : one 
Jissolvin^ome partieular metals; and another, 
others. The vegetable acids dissolve a con- 
siderable quantity of zinc, iron, copper, and 
tip ; and extract so much from the metallic 
part of antimony as to become powerfully eme- 
tic : they likewise dissolve lead, if previously 
calcined by fire; but more copiously if cor- 
roded by tneir steam. The murine acid dis- 
solves zinc, iron, and copper ; and though it 
scarce acts od any other metallic substance in 
the common way of making solutions, may, 
nevertheless, be artfully combined with them 
all except gold. The corrosive sublimate and 
antimonial caustic of the shops are combina- 
tions of it with mercury and the metallic part 
of antimoxWf effected by applying the acid in 
the form of fume, to the subjects at the same 
time strongly heated. The nitrous acid is flie 
(common menstruum of all metallic substances, 
and the antimonial semi-metal, 
are soluble onlv in a mixture of the ni- 


are soluble only in a mixture of the ni- 
marine. The vitriolic acid easily 
awdlves zinc, iron, and copper ; and may be 
inadte to corrode, or impermtiy dissolve most 
other M^s, Alkaline lixivia dissolve 
re8im>os«dbstaBces, andsulp^ Their 




and those of the neutral kind, composed of al- 
kaline salts and the vegetable acids, or of alka- 
line earths, and any acid except the vitriolic, 
and some metallic salts on being exposed for 
some time to a moist air, graduahy attract its 
humidity, and at length ba^me liquid. Some 
substances, not dissoluble by water in its 
grosser form, as the butter of antimony, are 
easily liquified by this slow action of the a^freal 
moisture. Thispre^ess is termed Miquation, 
The cause of solution assigned by some na- 
turalists, namely, the admission of the, fine 
particles of one body into the pores of andtlier, 
whose figure fits them for their reception, is 
not just or adequate, but hypothetical and ill- 
presumed ; since it is found that some bodies 
will dissolve their own quantity of others, as 
water does of Epsom salt, alkonol of essential 
oils, mercury of metalsM one metal of another, 
ht, whereas the sil^ of the pores or vkeuiticf 
of every body must be neeessarily less than the 
body itself, and consequently those pores can- 
not receive a quantity of matte# equal to the 
body wherein they reside. 

How a menstruum can suspend bodies much 
lieavier than itself, which um often happens, 
may be conceived by eonsi^rinx, that, the 
arts of no fluids can be so easiW seiiaratedy 
card the 
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tll!fl|Cent of nny heavy tidies throu{);h them : and 
that thit resistance is, cwieris parilus, still 
proportionable to the surface of the descending 
tmdies. But the surface of bodies by no means 
increase or decrease in tVic same proportion as 
their solidities do : for the solidity increases as 
the cube, but the surface only as the souare of 
the diameter ; wherefore it is plain, that very 
small bodies will have much larger surfaces, in 

□ Mrtion to their solid contents, than larger 
in will, and consequently, when become 
exceeding small, may easily be buoyed up in 
thelimin?. 

MENSURABrLITY. i. imenfurabilitt, 
French. ) Capacity of being measured. 

ME'NSUKABLE. a, [mensura, Lat.) Mea- 
surable ; that may be measured (,Hold*>r), 
ME'NSURAL. a. (from memtuTa, Latin.) 
Relating to measure. 

To ME'NSURA'rE. «. o. (from mensura, 
Latin.) To measure; to take the dimension 
of any thing. 

MENSURATION, the act. or art, of 
itieasuring figured extension and bodies ; or of 
finding the dimensions and contents of bodies, 
both superficial and solid. 

Ej^eij different sjiccies of mensuration is es- 
timated and measured by others of the same 
kind ; so, the solid contents of bodies are 
measured by cubes, as cubic inches, or cubic 
feet, &c.; surfaces l)y squares as square inches, 
feet, &c. ; and lengths or distances by oilier 
lines, as inches, feet, &c. 

The contents of reciilinedr figures, whetlter 
plane or solid, can be accurately determined, 
or expressed; but of many curved ones, not. 
So the quadrature of the circle, and cubatnre 
of the sphere, are problems that have never 
^t been accurately solved. See the various 
kinds of mensuration, as well as that of the 
different figures, under their respective terms. 

The first writers on Geometry were chiefly 
writers on Mensuration ; as Euclid, Aroiii- 
inedes, &c. The best modem authors on 
Mensuration are Mr. Robertson, and Dr. Hut- 
ton. The work of the last mentioned author 


of Europe; two or three of India, and one of 
America ; twelve common to the wastes, wet 
fields, ditches, and river hanks of England. 
The following are the chief : 

1. M. viridis. Spear-mint. Spikes in^*, 
rupted, leaves sessile, lanceolate, acute, naks^ ; 
bractes setaceous, a little hairy ; teej.h of the 
calyx somewhat hairy. It is common to our 
own marshes, and is an article In the l^ndoti 
i’harmacopoeia of the Royal College, under 
the name of inentha saliva. It is less warm 
than pep|>er-mint, but of more pleasant fla- 
vour, and hence more generally used for culi- 
nary pur{x>ses. It is a good stomachic, anti- 
spasmodic, and carminative ; highly useful in 
anomalous retchings and other dyspeptic symp- 
toms, often producing instantaneous relief 
Its oflii inal preparations are an essential oil, a 
spirit, and a simple water. 

2. M. piperita. Pepper-mint. Spikes ob- 
tuse, interrupted below ; leaves peiioled, some- 
what ovate, nearly glabrous ; calyx quite gla- 
brous at the base. Found wild^ in our wet 
fields. The meniha piperitis of the London 
college, possesses a more pungent taste than 
s{)Car-rniut : is medically ap))rc>nriated to the 
same uses; and oilicinally yielcis an essential 
oil, spirit, and simple waUT. 

3. M. pulegiuin. Penny-royal. Flowers 
in \vlu>rl< ; leaves ovate ; stem prostrate ; pe- 
dicels and calyxes e\*ery where downy; teeiU 
of the latter ciiiate. Found on our w'et heaths; 
anil employed incdicinally like the two pre- 
ceding under the name of ruLECiu.\f, w'hich 
see. 

4. M.cervina. Hart’s penny-royal. Flowers 
in wliorU ; brucu • palmate ; leaves linear ; 
stamens longer than the corol. A native of 
Montpellier : employed medicinally under the 
name of Pulegium ckrvjnum, which sec. 
These are all easily propagated by cuttings, or 
d biding the roots. 

MENTI'GO. (from mentum, the chin.) 
The scab among sheep, so called because it in- 
fests their mouths and chins. 

ME'NTION. A. (mrution, French; mcntio. 


cannot he too warmly recommended ; being 
very; comprehensive, and peculiarly valuable 
both as it relates to the theory and practice. 

MENTA'GRA. (mcn/w^ia, from mvnium^ 
the qhin, and <typc», a prey.) An eruption about 
the chin, forming a tenacious crust, like that 
on scald heads. 

ME'NTAL. fl. (mentale, French ; mentis, 
Latin.) Intellectual; existing in the mind 
(Mition). 

MENTALLY, ad. Intellectually; in the 
mind not practically or axternaily, but in 
thought or meditation {Bentley) ^ 

M^NTASTRUM. {rnentastrum, of mentha, 
nij|it.) The red w'ater mint. See Mentha 
ACiUATICA, 

MENTHA. Mint, In bot^nji a genus 
of the' class didynamia, order gyitmospermia. 
Calyx five-clcft; obroliiairly equal, four-cleft; 
the broadest segment notched ; sitmens erect, 
distant. Twenty species; almoft all natives 
VOL.VU. 


I^tin.) I . Oral or written recital of any thing 
(Jfegm). 2. Cursory or incidental nomina- 
tion {Milton)^ 

To Me'ntion. V. a, {mentionner, French.) 
To write or express in words or writing (7 aii.), 

MENTON, a ciiy of Italy, in the princt-r 
polity of Monaco, with a castle. It Yibs a con- 
siderable trade in fruit and oil ; and is seated 
near the sea, five miles E.N E. of Monaco, and 
eight VV.S. W. ofi Vcniimiglia, Lon.,?. 36 £ 
Lit. 4.3. 4fj N. 

MENTOR, in fabulous history, a faithfiit 
friend of Ulysses. — An excellent artist in po^ 
lishing cups, and engraving flowers on them. 

MENTZ, an arcl^ishopric and electorate oK 
Germany, in the circle of l^wer Rhine; 
bounded on the N« by Weteravia and Hene, 
on the E. by Pranconta, on S. by the palatiiiate 
of the Rhine, and oh the W<r by the electorate 
of Treves. It is 60 m|let and 20 broad, 
and very fertilt. Thi eltismls also sovereign 
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of Eichsfelcl, Eisfcld, or Eifeltl (a country sur- 
rounded by Hesse, i'hiiringia, Grubenhageii, 
and Caicnberp;), and of the city and territory 
of Erfori, in Thuringia. 

Mentz, or Mavenck, a considerable ciiy 
of Germany, capital of the elecioraic of Mentz, 
with a university, and an archbishop’s see. 
The archbishop is an elector of the empire, 
arch-chanccllor of the empire, keeper ot the 
archives, and director of the general and par- 
ticular assemblies. This city is built in an ir- 
regular manner, and plentifully provided with 
churches. In the cathedral, which is a gloomy 
fabric, is whai tlicy call a treasury, which con- 
tains a inunhcr of clumsy jewels, some relics, 
and a rich wardrobe of sacerdotal vC'itments. 
M' ntz is one of the towns wliich claim the in- 
vention of printing; and the growth of the 
best rltemsh wine is linn ted to a circle of about 
fiNc miics round it. The French took this 
place bv surprise, in October 17<)2; and they 
so greatly sircnglliened the fortifications, that, 
the next year, it stood a long blockade and 
aiege against the king of Prussia, to whom, 
however, it surreiukicd in .Inly 175)3. It was 
re-attacked by the French in 179^, but they 
were defeated before it, both in April and Oc- 
tober, by the Austrians, who also relic\ed it 
from a blockade of two nioutlis, in September 
1796. They soon after, however, resumed the 
siege, which continued till the signing of the 
treaty of Udina, in October 175)7, after which 
the i^nperor vvithtlraving the Austrian troops, 
and leaving the defence of it to the troops of 
the empire, it suricndeicd to the French, who 
still retain possession of il. Mentz is seated on 
1 1 C Rhine, just below its confincncc with the 
Maine ; ancl opposite to it, on the E. side, is 
the strong town of Casscl, connectc<l with it hy 
a bridge of lioals. It is 15 miles W. of Franc- 
fort, and 75 E. of Treves. Lou. 8. 10 E. Lat. 
49. 06 N. 

MENTZEL ((hrislinn), born at Fursten- 
wail in the Mittlemark, celebrated for his 
skill in medicine ar.d lu tany, In pursuit of 
which he travelled throii;:li many couiuries. 
He had correspondents in the most distant parts 
of the world. lie died A. D. 1701, about the 
79th year of his age. He was a member of 
the academy dcs Ckiricux de la Nature. His 
works arc, J. Index iioininnm plantariiin, 
printirl at Berlin in folio, J0’g(i ; and reprinted 
with additions in 17-''^, under the title of Lex- 
icon planliirnm polyglotion universale. 2. A 
Chronology of China, in German, printed at 
Berlin l69(), in4lo.The following manuscripts 
of his C(»m posit ion are preserved in the royal 
library at Perlin. 1. Sur I’histoire naturelle du 
Brasil, in fourvolumed, folio. 2. Surles fleurs 

Ics plantos clu Japon, with coloured plates, 

' two vols. folio. 

, MENTZELIA. Tn botany^ a genus of 
class polyaiidria, order monogynia. Calyx 

'"'B»e^ileaved ; petals five; capsule inferior, cy- 
lindrtc, many- seeded. Two species; American 
jdants, with slender stalks covered with short 
unarmed), leaves ovate, very entire. 
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rather acute, downy underneath ; germs gla*^ 
brous ; berries two or threa seeded. A natiVe 
of Siberia, with small, roundish, bright red 
fruit. 

4. M. oxyaranthn. White-thorn. Haw- 
thorn. May. Glastonhury-thorn. Spinous; 
leaves obtuse, mostly trifid, serrate, glabrous ; 
segments of ibc calyx lanceolate, acute ; styles 
three. There is another variety, with large 
kidncy-fonii stipules. Found wild in our own 
hedges. 

5. M. pyracantha. Evergreen-thorn, Spi- 
nous; leaves lanceolate, crenate ; calyx tif the 
fruit obtuse ; styles five. The flowers arc suc- 
ceeded by red berries, w^hicli make a boaiiiifiil 
appearance I li rough the winter. It is a native 
of France and Iialv, 

MENYA'NTIIES. Biick-bcan. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pcnlandria, order 
monogynia : corol haiiy ; stigma cloven ; cap- 
sule onc-ccllrd. Five species ; one a naiixe of 
the Cape ; two of India ; two of Europe, and 
found on the ijver hanks or 111 the marshes of 
our own country. The following arc the 
chief; 

1. M. iiym])ha?oi(les. Leaves cordate, re- 
pand ; coiols ciliate. Found 011 our river 
banks and in our ri\crs. 

2. M. trifoliata. Leaves three on the same 
peticle. Foiiml in our marshes. • 

3. M.cribtuta. Leaves cordate, with waved 
margin; enrols crnwMieil at the mouth of (he 
tube only with white filaments; peticle> with 
flower-luaiing tnberekv, leaves and mots a 
little below the lo}) ; pLiluncles one-flowered, 
flowers while; nectaries triple; below the 
filaments five yellow glandular bodies aher- 
iinlingvviih the siaineiis; and five hairy yel- 
low bodies .surrounding the base of the genu. 
A native of ilie Ivist Indies. 

MENZlEillA. In botany, a genus of 
the elass oclandria, order monogynia Calyx 
ouc-leafed, repwind ; enrol one-peialled ; sta- 
mens in.‘«eried on the receptacle; capsule su- 
perior, four-celled, with the partitions fiom 
the inflected margins of the valves. One spe- 
cies ; a branchy shrub of North Anurica, 
with axillary, nodding, ferruginous flowers. 

MHNZIKOFF (Alexander), a prince of 
the Russian empire, w'as the son of a peasant, 
and the servant of a pastry-cook, who employed 
him to cry pics about the streets. Ilisiiian- 
ners struck Peter the Great, who took him into 
his service, in which he behaved so as to gain 
the particular favour of that monarch. Me 
was raised to the rank of major-general, and lo 
the title of prince, lie continued in the same 
degree of favour with the empress C'aihariiie 
as he had with Peter the Great. Peter IL 
married the daughter of Meuzikofl'; but this 
served only to ruin him, for, intoxicated .with 
the distinctions he had received, his conduct 
laid him open to the attacks of his*^ enemi^, 
and he fell into disgrace. He died in Siberia, 
whither he had been banished, in 1729 > 

MENZINI (Benedict),, an Italian ,jmt» 
born at Florence in 1646^ and died 
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fie wrote a book entitled , Construzione irre* 

f olare della Lingua Toscana ; and another, 
)e Arte Poelica. His satires are esteemed 
good productions. All his works were printed 
after nts death, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

MKOTIS, or Palus Meotis, a sea of 
Turkey which divides Europe from Asia ; ex- 
tending from Crim Tartary to the mouth of 
the river Don or Tanais. 

MEPHITIC, a name expressing any kind 
of noxious vapour; but generally applied to 
that species of vapour called fixed air See 
Air, Fixed air, (vas, &c. 

Mephitic GASS. ScoSepton. 
MEPHFTIS. from mtp/iuifh, Syr. 

a blast.) A poisonous ex halation. See Con- 
tagion. 

MEPHITUSFANUM, a temple erected 
to the goddess Mephitis, near Lticiis Amsaticti; 
who was worshipped albO at Cremona. 

MKQUINEN/A, a town of Spain, in the 
kingdom of Arragon, :>t the conflux of the 
Segre, the Cinca, and ilie J'^hro. It is ancient, 
and defended hy a castle, and was once the see 
of a bishop; ihiriv-ciglit miles S.S.W. Bal- 
bastro, and sixteen \V. Lerida. 

MKQLUNiy-, a city of Africa, in the em- 
pire of siluaicdiu a plain, surround- 

ed with fertile vallics and einiuencos, watered 
by a lunnhcr of river.'). It is surrounded with 
walls, and the pd cc is fortified with bastions; 
this is an cxtcu'^ivc hiiilding, and includes se- 
ver.il gardens. 'Khc Jews have a ijuarter ap- 
propriated to tliciu'^i'hes, walled in and guard- 
ed. The Mian - at Mequinez arc much more 
all'ablc than in the southern provinces. There 
is, both at Mcquinez and Morocco, a ho>pital, 
or convent, of Spanisli recollects, founded more 
than a hundred years ago, liy the muniiicence 
of the kings of Spain, for the henefit and spi- 
ritual coinforlof the Christian captives. 'Fhese 
two cf»nvents are much respected in the coun- 
try, both for the exemplary lives of the fathers 
and the service they are of to the poor, \%h<»ni 
they supj)ly wiili medicines gratis : iweiilv-six 
miles S.W. Fez, and N.E. Morocco. Lon, 
6.()\V. Lat. 10 N. 

MEllA'ClOUjj. fl, {mcracus, Lat.) Strong; 
racy. 

MlQl.VZION, or Market Jew, a sea- 
port ill Cornwall, with a market on Thursday ; 
seated on an arm of the sea, called Mounis- 
bay, three miles E. of Penzance, and i;83 W. 
hy S. of i..oiidon. Lon. 5. 30 W. Lat, 50. 
12 N. 

ME'RCABLE. a. (^ntcrcor, Latin.) To be 
sold or bought. 

MEllCANTANT. s. {mercantante, Iial.) 
A foreigner, or foreign trader (^Skakspeare), 
MF/RCANTILE. a. Trading; CO iiinercial. 
ME'RCAT. s. {mercalust Latin.) Market; 
trade (Sprat). 

MERCATOR (Gerard), one of the most 
celebrated geographers of his time, was born 
at l^retnonde in 1518. He applied himself 
wit^uch industry to geoeraphR and maihe- 
matit#, that he is said to have ^quently for- 
got* to eat and drink. Xbempem Charles V. 
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had a particular esteem for him, and the dnke 
of Juliers made him his cosmographer. He 
cotiipoiied a chronology, some geographical 
tables, an Atlas, &c. engraving and colouring 
the maps himself. He died in 15C|4. 

Mercator (Nicliolab), an eminent ma- 
thematician in the 17th century, was born at 
Holstein in Denmark ; and came to England 
about the lime of the restoration, where he 
lived many years. He was fellow of the 
Royal Society ; and endeavoured to reduce as- 
trology to rational principles, as a|)pcared from 
a MS. of his in the possession of William 
Jone.s, ]Csq. He publisned several works, par- 
ticularly Cosmographia. He gave the quadra- 
ture of the hyperl)ola by an infinite series; 
which was the first appearance in the learned 
world of a scries of this sort drawn from the 
particular nature of the curve, and that in a 
manner very new and abstracted. For more 
particulars respecting this exlraoTflinary man, 
sec Hutton's Matbematical Dirlionary. 

Mercator's chart, or projection, 
is a projection of the burkicc of the earth in 
piano, so called from Gerard Mercator, a Fle- 
mish geographer, who first published maps of 
this sort in the year though it was Ed- 

ward Wright wlio first gave the true principles 
of such charfb, with tlicir application to navi- 
gation, in I5yi). 

Jn ihi'i clnrt or projection, the meridians, 
parallels, and ihnmh-i, arc all straight lino?, 
the tlcj::ee.‘> of lougiliulc being every where in- 
ert* i ed so as to be cijual to <»nc another, and 
having the degrees of latitude also increased in 
tire same proportion ; namely, at every latitude 
or point on the globe, the degrees of latitude, 
and of longitude, or the parallels, are increased 
in the proportion of radius to the sine of the 
polar distance, or cosine of the latitude ; or, 
which is the snne ihing, in the proportion of 
the secant of the latitude to radius ; a propor- 
tion which has the effect of m.ikiog all the pa- 
rallel circles be repiesenled by parallel and 
ecpial right lines, and all the nicriiiinns by pa- 
rallel lines also, but increasing inriiiiiely to- 
wards the poles. 

From this proponion of the increase of the 
degrees of the meridian, viz. that tliey inen-ase 
as the hccant of the latitude, it is very evident 
that the Icngifi of an arch of the meridian, be- 
ginning at the equator, is pro|X>rtional to the 
sum of all the secants of the latitude, t. e. that 
the increased meridian, i.s to the true arch of 
it, as the sum of all those secants, to as many 
times the radius. Rut it is not so evident that 
the same increased meridian is also analo^us 
to a scale of the loguriihmic tangents, which 
however it is. It does not appear who 
it was that discovened the analogy between 
a scale of logarithmic tangents aiid Wright's 
protraction of the nautical meridian line, 
which consisted of the sums of the secants. 
It appears however to have been first pub- 
lished, and introduced tnt^ the practice of 
navigation, byMr. Henry B^d, who meniions 
this property in an edition of Nonvoiid’s Epi- 
tome of Navigation, printed about i(>45 ; and 
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he again treats of it more fully in an edition of 
tifuntefs works^ printed in l6o3, where he 
teaches, from this property, to resolve all the 
cases ot Mercatoi^s bailing by the logarithmic 
tangents, independent oi the uble of meridional 
parts. Tins analogy had oiil\ been found how- 
e\cr to be nearly true by trials, but not demon- 
atrated to be a matheiuatiLal proptru. Such 
demonstration, it «pems, wa** hrst (fiscovered 
by Mr. Nicholas Mercator, which he offered 
a wager to discloi>c, but this not being accait- 
ed, Mercator u&i ncnl Ins demonstration. The 
propobdl how tier excited ihc attention of 
mathematicians to the subject, and demon* 
stralions w'erc not long wanting. The first 
was published about two years after, b\ James 
Gregory, in ins rxcrcitationes Geomciricap , 
from hence, and other siiiiilar properties there 
demonstrated, he shews how the tables of 
logarulninc tangents and secants may easily 
be computed from the natural tangents and 
secants. 

The same analogy between the logarithmic 
tangents and the meritiian hue, as also other 
similar pioperties, were afterwards more ele- 
gantly demonstrated by Dr Halley, in the Phi- 
los Trans for Teh. I09O, and various methculs 
given for computing the same, by examining 
the nature of the spirals into which the ihumb^ 
are transformed in the ^^tereographic projection 
of the sphere on the plane ot the eoiiator the 
doctrine of which was rendered still more easy 
and elegant by Mr. Cutes in his Logoinetria 

Mercator^s Sailing, or more properly 
Wright's Sailing, is the method of computing 
the cases of sailing on the piinciples of Mer- 
cator's chart, which principles were laid down 
by Edward Wright in the beginning of the 
last century , or the art of finding on a plane 
the motion of a ship upon any a'^sigiied course, 
that shall be true as well in longitude and la- 
titude, as distance , the meridians being all pa- 
ralleli and the parallels of latitude straight 
.lines. See Navigaiion. 


MERCATOKUM EEVJ UM, was a fes- 
tival kept by the Human merchants on the lath 
of May in honour of Mercury, who presided 
over merchandise. A sow was sacrihced on 
the occasion, and the people present sprinkled 
themseU es with water fetched from the foon- 
toin called aqua Mercurii, the whole conclud- 
ing with prayers to the god for the prosperity 
of trade. 

ME'RCATURE. s. {mercalura, Lat.) The 
practice of buying and selling. 

ME'RCENARINESS. t, (frommercwiary.) 
VenaliW , re^spcct to hire or reward {Boyle) 
ME'RCLNaRY. a. (flserccnaire, French.) 
Venal; hired; sold for money (Ha^toard). 
Too studious of profit {South), 
Mr'rcenary. s A hireling; one retained 
P®y {Sandyi), 

, R r {mercter, French.) One who 

sells Silks {Ilojvtl), 

< MF/RCERY . s. (mereme, French.) Trade 
tAhietcers, tTa% of silks {Graunt), 

w n. {marchlimiert Yi.) 
ifLXktnMict ttafo {DuLon). 
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MERCHANDISE, s, (marckandisct Fr.) 
1. Traffic; CQinmerce; trade {Taylor), 
Wares ; ai^y to be bought or sold. 

To M«'rchandise. V. n. To trade, to 
traffic ; to exeicise Commerce {Breiemod). 

ME^RCIiANT. s. {mard^nd, French.) 
One who traffics to remote countries {/Iddn,), 

MERCHANTABLE a. (fVom merchant,) 
Fit to be bought or sold ( Brown), 

ME'RCIIANTLIKE Me'rchahTJ-v. a. 
Like a merchant {Ainsworth), 

MERCHANTMAN 4. A ship of trade, 

MERCHET {mntiulum), a fine or com- 
posHion paid by inferior tenants to the lord, 
for liberty to efisposc of their daiighten in 
marriage. No baron, or military tPiiaiit, CQukt 
marry his sole ilaiigliier and h* ir, without 
such lca\c purchased from the king, pro mari- 
tandaJiUa, And many ot oor servile icnanU 
toiild neither send their sons to school, not 
give their daughters in mariiage, witViout ex- 
press leave from the siiptrior lord. See Ken- 
nel’s Glossar}, in Maritagiuni. See also 
Makchet 

MLllC'lA, the name of one of the seven 
kingdoms founded in Lnjrland by the Saxons. 
Though the latest formed, it was the largest of 
them all, and grew by dtgrets to be by far the 
most powerful. On the north it was bounded 
by the Humber and the Mercy, which sepa- 
rated It from the kingdom ol Noithimibirland; 
on the cast by the sea, and tbe territories of 
the East- Angles and Saxons, on the south by 
tne river Thames, and on the west by the 
rivers Severn anil Dee. It comprehcndcii well 
nigh seventeen of our modern couiiiics, bchng 
ef|ual in size to the province of Languedoc ia 
France, very little, it at all, less than the 
kingdom of Arraeon in Spam , and superior iii 
size to that of Buheiuia in Germany. 

Penda i!> reganled as its first monarch ; and 
the kingdom is thought to derive its name 
from the Saxon word mere, which signifies 
a march, bound, or limit, because the other 
kingdoms bordered upon it on every side , and 
not from the river Mersey, as some would 
|x:rsua(le us. Penda assumed the regal title 
A. D ()2(t, and was ot the age of 60 at the 
lime of his accession , after which he reigned 
near 30 years. 

MERCIER (John), a French philoso- 
pher, was a native of Languedoc, and died in 
ld(}2. He succeeded Varablus as professor of 
Hebrew in the royal college of Pans His 
works chiefly consist of Coin men tar les on the 
Old Testament, and a Chaldee grammar. 

MERCIFUL o. {mercy mdJulL) Com- 
passionate; tender; kind; unwilling to puiUsK; 
willing to pity and spare {IBM,), t' 

Mh'RClFTJLLY. ad. Tenderly; mildly; 
with pity ; with compassion {Atierlmry). 

MERClFULNEbS. #. (fronw mercifuL) 
Tenderness; wilUngnesi to spare (Hamuipfid). 

MERCILESS. «. (ftum mercy.) Void of 
mercy; pUUess; harffliwrled; cruel (Den. 
ham). 

MERClLtSSSLY. ad. (from Mmibtlt 111 
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MEHCntLESSiUk. s. (from Merciless.) 
Want of pity. 

ME'RCURIAL. a. {mercuriali$9 Latin^ 
1. Fornierl und^r the influence af.)ferciiry; 
active sprightly {Bacon). 2. Consisting of 
quicksilver. 

MPIttCURIALIS (Jerotn), an eminent 
Italian physician^ born at Forli in 16304 where 
be first practised; but afterwards was prufessor 
of medicine successively at Padua, Bologna, 
Pisa. His writings in physic arc very 
humerouB; besides giving an edition ofHip|K>- 
crates in Greek and Latin, with notes, which, 
however, did not answer the expectations of 
the learned. He died in ifiOd; and iti 1()44 
fitnoc pieces of his were published at Venice in 
one volume folio. 

. JMercurialis. Mercury. In botany, a 
«nus of the class didecia, order cancandria. 
Calyx three-parted ; corolless. Male : stamens 
from nine to twelve ; anthers globular, twin. 
Feni.: styles two; berry two-grained, two- 
relied ; seeds one in each cell. Six species*; 
four European; one Cochin Chinese;, one a 
Cape plant : two common to r)ur own wastes 
ana hedges: these last arc as follow: 

1. M. perennis. Stem rpiite simple ; leaves 
rough ; root creeping. Found wild in our 
hedges: when very young an innoxious escu- 
lent ; but towards the middle of summer and 
autumn, highly poiboiiovis; and has often pro- 
duced grc.'K niibchicfby having been mistaken 
for chciiopodiuni. M. perynnis is described by 
many botanists under the name of cvnocrambc. 

S?. M. annua. Stem cro-s-armed ; leaves 
glabrous; flowers racemed ; roots fibrous, it 
18 used as a purgative under various forms by 
the French, chiefly as a syrup, .nid in enemas. 

MKRCUllli'S, a celebrated god of an- 
tiquity, called Hermes by tlic Greehs. There 
were no less than five of this name, according 
to Cicero. Some add a sixth, but to the son 
of Jupiter and Maia, the actions of all the 
others have been probably attributed. Mer- 
curyV^s the messenger of the gods, and of Ju- 
piter in particular; the patron of travellers and 
of shepherds; he conducted the souls of the 
dead into the infernal regions, and not only 
resided over orators, iiierchaiits, dcclaiincrs, 
ut he was also the god of thieves, pick{X]ckots, 
and all dishonest persons. His name is derived 
a mercibus, because he w*as the god of mer- 
chandise among the Latins. He was born in 
Arcadia, on mount Cyliene. The day that he 
was born, he gave proof of his craftiness in 
stealing aw*ay the oxen of Adinetus, which 
tended. He gave other proofs of his 
Ihsevish propenttiy, by taking abo the quiver 
tod^rrows of A^Uo; and Vva increaseil his 
faiBOby robbing Neptune of his trident, Venus 
of her girdle. Mars of his sword, Jupiter of his 
iceptre^Jtiad Vulcan of many pf his mechanical 
Jupiter then took him as his 
niMwsebger, interpreter, and cup-bearer. He 
was presented % thq king of heaven with a 
wia^ cap, called petasnSf'apd with wings for 
<his caUed talatia. Agjp^seniEer Of Ju- 
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piter, he was entrusted with all his secrete# and 
was the ainbasbadur and plenipotentia^ of the 
gods. The invention of the lyre and its seven 
strings is ascribed to him. This he gi\e to, 
A{K>no, and received ui exchange the celebmih 
cd caduccus with which the god of poetry used 
to drive the flocks of king Adineius. (See Ca.» 
DUCEUS.) He delivered Mars from the long 
confinement w'hich he suflered fiam the su- 
perior tiower of the Aloides. He purified the 
Danainesof the murder of their husband ; he 
tied Ixion to his wheel in the infernal regions; 
he destroyed the hundred-eyed Argus; he sold 
Hercules to Oinjihule, the queen of L>dia; he 
conducted Friain to the te.nt of Achili *s to rc- 
deciri the body of his sc^n Hector. Mercury 
had many surnames ami epiihcts; hib amours 
were also numerous. His worship was well 
established, particularly in Greece, Egypt, and 
Italy. The Roman merchants yearly celebrat- 
ed a festival on the 16th of May, in honour of 
Mercury, in a temple near the Circus Maxi- 
mus. Here they intreated him to forgive what- 
ever artful measures, false oaths, or falsehoods 
they had used or uttererl in the pursuit of gain. 
The chief ensigns of his pow‘ei and ofliccs are 
hiscaduceus, his pcuisits, and his talaria. Some 
of his statues represented him as a youth. The 
Greeks and Romans oilercd tongues to him, 
by throwing them into the fire, as he was the 
patron of speaking, of which the tongue is the 
orjran. 

^Ieacurius Trismegistes, a priest and 
philosopher of Egypt, who taught his country- 
men how to culinate the olive, measure their 
lands, and to understand hieroglyphics. He 
lived in the age of Osiris, and wrote 40 books 
on theology, medicine, and geography, from 
which Sanchfiniuihon the Phoenician htsloriau 
has taken his theigonia. 

Meucukius. {mercurius, the chemical 
name of quicksilver, from its activity.) la 
pharmacy. Sie Hydrargyrus. 

Mercurius acetatus. SeeHvDRAR- 
GVKUS ACETATUS. 

Mercurxvs calcinatvs. See Hy- 

DRRRGYRUS CALCINATUS. 

Mercurius corrosivus. See Hv- 

OBARCYRUS MURIATUS. 

.MtrKCURIUS CORROSIVUS RUBER. SOC 
HviiKAKCYRUS NITRATUS RUBER. 

Mercurius corrosivus sublimatus. 
SecHYDRARGYBUR MURIATUS, 

Mercurius emeticus flavius. Sec 
Htorargyrus vitriolatus. 

Mercurius prascipitatub albus. Se* 
Calx hydrargyki alba. 

Mercurius pr^ecipitatus dulci! 

See HyDR ABGYRUS MURIATUS M1TI8. 

Mercurius praccipitatub ruber. S< 

HydRARGYRUB BlTRATUtl B,UBBR. 

MERCURY, the smalltsi of the inferk 
planets, and the neateft to the sun, aba 
which it is catried with a very rapid motio 
Hence it was, that tl|R Greeks mltnl this plan 
after the nR^ of u|oil|bi|t>^ssenger of tl 
gods, and iepresMted il the flgace of 
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youth with wingi at his head a«d feet ; from desire of an alchymist, imihkied a qinnUtyjofSc 
whence is deriv^ m , the character in present in an iron globe, strongly secured by iron hoops, 
use for this plaueU apmratus into a furnace. Soon 

The mean distance of Mercury from the after the globeljecame red-hot, it burst with 
tun, is to that of the earth from tlie sun, as the violence of a bomb, and the whole of 
387 to 1000, and therefore his distance is about tlie mercury was dissipated. 

36 millions of miles, or little more than one- Mercuiy is not altered hy being kept under 
third of the earth’s distance from the sun. Sec water. When exposed to the air, its surface it 
Astronomy. gradually tarnished, and covered with a black 

MERCURV.(»i<TC«ritts, Lat.; sodenominat- lewder, owing to its combining with the oxy- 
ed by the chemists from its volatility.) Hydfar- gen of the atmosphere. But this change ^ 
eyrum. Argontimi vivuni. 0«>cksiIver. on 'ciy slowly, unless the mercury is either 
Umler the aiticlc IIycraroyrlm we have heated or agitated, hy shaking it, for instance, 
considered this racial mineralogically. and in a large buttle full of air. By either of these 
|>harinaceiilicnlly i have explained its cliarac- processes, the nieial is converted into an oxyd: 
ters ; eiiiiinerated its ores ; and treated of its l^y *1'*^ l^st, into a black -coloured J^nd by 

medicinal preparations. We shall consider it the first, into a rcd-coloured oxyd. rhis metal 
in a chemical and metallurgic point of view, tloes not seem to be capable of combustion. 

The colour of mercury is white, and similar to The oxyds of mercury at present known arc 
that of silver ; hence the names hydrargyrus, four in number. , 

argentum vivuin, quicksilver, by which it has 1. Ihe protoxyd was first described with ac- 
beeii known in all ages. It has no teste nor ‘•“^cy by Boerhaave. He formed it by ]>utimg 
smell. It possesses a good deal of brilliancy; a *>ttle mercury into a bottle, and tying it to the 
and when its surface is not tarnished, makes a spoke of a iiiill-whecl. By the constant agita- 
very good mirror. Its specific gravity is 13.068. which it thus underwent, it was eotivericd 

At the common temperature ot the atmosphere, ® black powdcr.to which he ga\ e the name 

it is always in a state of fluidity. In this re- cthivps per sc. J his oxyd is readily mrnied 
spect it difl'ers from all other metals. But it by agitating pure mercurj' in a phial. It is a 
becomes solid when exposed to a suflicient dc- black |Kjwdcrwithout any of the metallic lustre, 
gree of cold. The temperature necessary for bas no taste, and is insoluble in water. Ac- 
freezing this mctel is — 3(j®, as was ascertained cording to the experiments of Fourcroy, it is 
by the experiinente of Mr. Macnab, at Hud- composed of (}6 parts of mercury and four of 
sonVbay. The congelation *of merciirv was When this oxyd is exposed to a strong 

accidentally discovered by the St. Petersburgh hcat.oxygcn gass is emitted, and the meicury 
academicians in I769. Taking the advantage reduced to the metallic state. In a more iiiodcr- 
of a very severe frost, they plunged a thermo- ate heat it combines vt iih an additional dose of 
meter into a mixture of snow and salt, in order assumes a red colour, 

to ascertain the degree of cold. Observing the r- When mercurj' is dissolved in nitric acid 
mercury stationary, even after it was removed without the assistance of heal, and the acid is 
from the mixture, they broke the bulb of the *"ade to take up as much mercury as possible, . 
thermometer, and found the metal frozen into bas been demonstrated, by the cxpcriinenis 
a solid mass. This experiment has been re- of Mr. ( hcnevix, that it combines in that case 
peated very often since, especially in Britain. "’**** IO.7 per cent, of oxygen. Of course an 
Mercury contracts considerably at the instant ^*y^^ formed, conn>osed of 89-3 mercury and 
of freezing ; a circiimbtaiicc w liich misled the **^-7 oxygen. This is thedeutoxyd of mercury, 
philosophers who first witnessed its congelation, oxyd cannot be separated completely from 

toie mercury in their thermometers sunk so ^be acid which holds it in solution without 
much before it froze, that they thought the 'undergoing a change in iu com))Osition ; of 
cold to which it had been exjxised much greater present ignorant of its colour 

than it really was. It was in consequence of other properties. Indeed it is very proba- 
the rules laid down by Mr. Cavendish, that ble that it is the some with the black oxyd 
Mr. Macnab was enabled to asceruin the real .1“’*^ dcbcribed under the name of protoxyd; but 
freezing point of the metel. ^bis has not yet been proved in a satisfactory 

Solid mercury may be subjected to the blows 'nanner. 
of a hammer, and maybe extended without 3. When mercury, or its protox>;d, is ex- 
breaking. It is therefore malleable; hut nei- po^^d to a heat of about 600®, it combines with 
thcr the degree of its mallcahiiity, nor ite due- additional oxygen, assumes a red colour, and is 
tilitv, nor its tenacity, has been ascertained. converted into an oxyd, which, in the present 
Mercury boils when heated to 660®. It may of our knowledge, we must considef^as a 
-^erefore be totally evaporated, or distilled from tntoxyd. This oxyd may be formed two difier- 
vessel into another. It is by distillation that entways; 1 . By putting a little mercuiy into 
jnercury is purified from various metallic bodies, a «at- bottomed glass bottle or matrass, the neck 
. which it is often contaminated. The of which is drawn out into a very nanow tube, 
JlipiM of mercury is invisible and elastic like potting the matrass into a sand-bath, and keep. 
Common air; like air, too, iu elasticity is in- >"9 constantly at the boiling point. The 
defi^tely increased by heat, so that H 'frirfiaW matrass, and the smallness of its 

the strongest vessel. Geoffroy, ai'the tnouth, ptevent the metcuiy from niidclt^ fts 
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while it aRords free access to the atr. 
Tltc surface of the mercury becotnes gradually 
black, and then red, by combining with the 
oxygen of the air : and at the end of several 
months ihe whole is converted into a red 
powder, or rather into small crystals, of a very 
deep red colour. The oxyd, when thus obtain- 
ed, was formerly called precipitate per se. 2. 
When mercury is dissolved, in nitric acid, 
evaporated to dryness, and tlien exposed to a 
jirclly strung beat in a porcelain cup, it as- 
sumes, when triturated, a brilliant red colour. 
The powder thus obtained was formerly called 
red precipitate, and possesses exactly the prtv 
perties of the oxyd obtained by the former 
process. 

This oxyd has an acrid and disagreeable 
taste, posseasiiig poisonous qualities, and acts 
as an escharotic when applied to any part of 
the skin. It is somewhat soluble in water. 
When triturated with mercury it gives out part 
of its oxygen, and the w*holc mixture is con- 
verted into proloxyd or black oxyd of mercury. 
Wiien heRled along w'itli zinc, or tin filings, it 
sets these metals on fire. According to Fbur- 
croy, it is composed of 92 parts of mercury and 
8 ol oxvgcii. Hut the analysis of Mr. C'luncvix, 
to be dc>cribcfl hereafter, gives for the propor- 
tion of its component parts, H/i parts of mer- 
cuiv and I,*) parts of oxygen. 

The red oxyd of mercury, prepared in the 
usual way, is not pure, but always contains a 
])oriion of nitric acid. If we dissolve it in 
muriatic acid, and precipitate it again, it falls 
jii the stale ol a white powder, and rctams a 
portion of muriatic acid. It was in this state 
that it was examined by Chenevix. The dilli- 
cnlty of procuring this oxyd in a state of purity, 
and the nnceriaiiity respecting the proportion 
ipf acid which it retains, may, in some measure, 
accnuiu for the difl’ercnl results ohuince! by 
clitferent chemists in their attempts to ascertain 
its proportions. 

4 . bourcroy has observed, that when oxy- 
inuriatic aci«l gass i.s made to pass througli the 
red oxyd of mercury, it combines with an ad- 
tlilional dose, of oxygen, and is converted into 
a |>eroxyd; but as tins peroxyd cannot be pro- 
cMircd in a separate state, wc arc ignorant of its 
properties. 

M\:rrnrydoes not combine with carbon or 
hydrogen; but it unites readily with sulphur 
and with phosphorus. 

When two parts of sulphur and one of mer- 
cury are triturated together in a mortar, the 
mercury gradually disappears, and the whole 
assumes the form of a black powder, formerly 
called etHiops mineral. It is scarcely possible 
by any process to combine the sulpluir and 
mercury so completely, that small globules of 
the metal^ may not be detected by a micro- 
scope. When mercury is added slowly to its 
oWn weight of melted sulphur, and the mixture 
is constantly stirred, the same black compound 
is formed. 

Fourcroy has suggested, that in thlteom- 
pound the mercury is in the state oflilack oxyd, 
absorbing the necemiy portion oxygen from 


the atmosphere during Its combination with 
the sulphur. But the late experiments of 
Proust have shewn that this is not the case. 
Bcrthollet has made it probable that cthio|>t- 
mineral contains sulphureted hydrogen. Hence 
we must consider it as composed of three in-« 
gredients, namely, mercury, sulphur, and sul* 
pliereied hydrogen. Such compounds are at 
present denominated by chemi^tn hydrogenous 
bulphUircts. Kthio)>s mineral of course is an 
hydrogenous suipimret of mercury. When 
this substance is heated, part of ilie sulphur Is 
dissipated, and the compound assumes a deep 
violet colour. 

When healed red-hot, it sublimes; and if 
a proper vessc I is rUcpd 10 receive it, a cake is 
obtained of a fine led colour. This cake was 
fonncily called cinnabar; and when redu'^cd to 
a fine powder, is well known in commerce 
under me name of \erinilion. It has been 
hitherto supposed a compound of ihe oxyd of 
mercury and sulphur. But the experiments of 
Proust have demonstrated that tne mercury 
which it contains is in the mcUillic state. Ac- 
cording to that very accurate chemist, it is 
composed of 8;> parts of mercury and 15 of 
sulphur. It ib therefore bulphnrci of mercury. 

Til'* sulphuret of mercury has a scarlet co- 
lour, more or less beautiful, according to the 
mode nf preparing it. Jls specific gravity is 
about 10. It is tasteless, insoluble in water, 
and in niiiriatic acid, and not altered by ex- 
posure to the air. V\ hen heated sulficiently. 
It takes (ire, uiul hums with a blue ilame. 
When mixed with half its weight of iron 
filings, and distilled in a sioiie-w'arc retort, the 
sulphur combines with the iron, and the mer- 
cury passes into the receiver, which ought to 
contain water. By ihb process mercury may 
be obtained in a state oi' purity. The use of 
suhdiuret of mercury as a paint is well known. 

3 lr. Feileiicr, alter several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to combine phosphorus and .merciiry, at 
last succeeded by distilling a mixture of red oxyd 
of mercury and phosphorus. Part of ihe phos- 
P'horus combined wiih the oxygen of the oxyd, 
and was convened into an acid ; the rest com- 
bined wiih the inerciiry. He obser' i‘fl that the 
mercury was com cried inio a black ;>owder 
before it comhtned with liie pht»‘tplioru*5. As 
Pelletier could not succeed in li.h attempts to 
combine pliospbonis with mircury in its me- 
tallic slate, wc miet conclude that it is not 
Avith mercurv, but with the black oxyd of mer- 
cury*, that ilie phosphorus combines. The 
compound, therefore, is not phospitorus of 
mercury, but black phosphurated oxyd of 
mercury. , 

It is of a black colour, of a pretty soKd con- 
sistence, and capable of being cut with a knife. 
When cxjwsed to the air, it exhales vapours of 
phosphorus. 

Mercury does not combine with the simple 
inconibustibles. 

Mercury ^mbines with the f^ter number 
of metals. These combination^ ^arc known iir 
chemistry by tlie name of anml^ms* 

The ainaigaui of gold is formed very readily^ 
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MERECZ, a town of Lithuania, seated at 
the confluence of the Berezino and Merecz, 
30 miles N. of Grodno. Lon- 24. 10 £. Lat. 
60. 0 N. 

Mli'llELY. ad. (from mere.) Simply; 
only ; thus and no other way {Swi/'i) 

SlKHETRl'ClbUS. a. (inrrfifricius, Lat.) 
Whorish ; such as is practised hy prostitutes ; 
allurinfv by false shew {.Ho^conimon). 

MEIlETRrCJOU.SLY. ad. Wliorishly ; 
after the manner of whores. 

MERHTREt lOUSNESS. s. (from mere- 
tricious.') False allurement like that of strum- 
pets. 

MERGANSER. See Merges. 

MF!RGKNTH1?]IM, a town of Franconia, 
subject to the ^rnnd master of the Teutonic 
order; and seated on the Tauber, Ui miles 
S.VV, of Wiirizhurg. Lon. 8. 50 E. Lat. 49. 
30 N. 

MERGUl, the capital of a province of the 
kingdom of Siam, situate on an island, near 
the const, with an harbour which is said to be 
one of the best in the East Indies. Lon. ()8. 
28 E. Lat. 12. (jN. 

AIERGUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
aves, order anseres. Bill toothed, slender, cy- 
lindrical, hooked at the point ; nostrils small, 
oval, in the middle of the bill; feet four-toed, 
the outer toe longest. Ten species ; five com- 
mon to our own country, the rest natives of 
Europe or America, 

1. M. cucullatiis. Crested merganser. Crest 
globular, w'hitc on each side ; body ab-'^'c 
brown, beneaih white. 

2. M. merganser. Goosander. Subcrcsicd; 
white ; head, neck, upper part of the breast 
and wings glossy black ; tail cinereous. Feeds 
on fish; flesh rancid. Sometimes builds on 
trees, but gencrall) 'moiig rocks. 

3. M. castor. Dun-diver, (^rested, clrierc- 
ous ; head and iit)pcr part of the neck bay ; 
chin, iniddle-quill feathers and belly w’hitc. 

4. M. serrator. Red-breasted merganser. 
Crest pendent; breast variegated with reddish; 
collarlvhite ; tail-feathers brown, varied with 
cinereous. Two other varieties from variety 
of colouring marks. 

6. M. impcrialis. Imperial goosander. 
Varied with black, brown and grey; head 
smooth ; first quill-fcathers black ; without 
wing-spot ; bills and legs reddish-white. In- 
habits Sardinia : size of a goose. 

(>. M. albellus. Smew. While nun. Crest 
pendent ; hind-head black 3 body white ; back 
and temples black ; wings variegated. 

7* M. tninutus. Minute marganser. Brown- 
ash, beneath and chin white ; liead and upper 
art of the neck ferruginous : wing-s[iot white 
eforc and behind. Fourteen inches and a half 
long. 

8. M. furcifer. Fork-tailed merganser. 
Black ; head smooth ; hind-head, neck, vent, 
belly and lateral tail-feathers white ; front and 
cheeks pale brown ; tail forked. 

9. M. fuscus. Brown merganser. Cre$ted^ 
brown, beneath white ; chin and breast spot- 
ted with^black ; wings black with a white band. 
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10. M. cacnilens. Blue merganser. Crested ; 
blue; crown and tail black; chin, belly and 
spot on the wings white. 

These birds, with few exceptions, are of a 
middle size between that of a goose and of a , 
duck. The edges of both luaiidiblcs are serrat- 
ed : the longue is thick, s(‘t with sinaU bristles, 
jointing backward; an h.Tppy contrivance for 
lolding the slippery fishes, which form their 
prcy,aiid conducting them into the bird's throat. 
They swallow, wjih an imdi-slinguishing vo- 
racity, fishes, tliat are hy far loo large to enter 
entire into the stomach ; and hciiee, while the 
one end is digesting in the oesophagus, thC 
other often remains in the throat. 

'J'he head and back of the merganser arc 
black, beautified with a gloss of green. The 
lower parts of the body are white, the breast 
lending to a pale yellow, I’hc tail is grey : the 
c}cs, feet, and part of the hill, are red. As 
this bird is obliged to search lor its food hy div- 
ing, It is capable of remaining a long time under 
water ; and, for this purpose, is furnished with 
a qnaniitv of air, lodged m a cavity of iu Uwly, 
to serve the purpose of respiration, wtdlc it le- 
ni.iins below. 

The mergan‘'ers, from their \oracity, and 
their expertness in swminiiiig, are, perhaps, 
the most desiriictivc* of all birds that plunder 
the waters: while their flesh, which is dry, 
and of a had flavour, makes hut a small com- 
pensation for the devastations wh»eh they 
commit. 

Some of them build in tree's • hut the greater 
part in roekvN, jutting over prectpilous (orelaiids. 
One or two species are said to have been found 
as high up the North seas as Iceland, but thiii. 
Ls uncomnioii. Jn all the species the female i'j 
of a smaller .size than the male, and difl'ers con- 
siderably in the distriljiitioii of her colours. 
Her head is red ; and the mantle, or back and 
neck-feathers, grey. 'J’he white nnn is the 
most beautiful of the ^vhole tribe: the white 
plumage of the fore-p.irts and the black mantle 
that co\ers hack are each perfect iu their 
kind . the tuft of small detached feathers, 
white upon the crown, but of a dark green 
shaded with purple upon tlu- hind-part, pro- 
duces a very elegant effect ; while to complete 
this modest and religious dress of the white 
nnn, the lower part of the neck is half sur- 
rounded with a collarof long silky feathers like 

V, et . 

MERIAN (Maria Sibylla), an eminent fe- 
male )>:iinter, was the daughter of an engraver, 
and Iwjrii at Frankfort in 1647- Her genius 
led her to paint reptiles, flowers, and insects, 
which she designed after nature with a most 
scrupidnus exactness. She even undertook a 
voyage to Surinam, to paint the insects and 
reptiles which are peculiar to that climate, and, 
at her return home, published 2 volumes of^ 
engravings after her designs. She died in 17'17> ' 
llerdau^iter, Dorothea Henrietta Graff, painU- 
cd in the same style, and accompanied her mo- 
ther to Surinam. 

MERl ANA, if) botany, a genus of tho clasa , 
decaudria, order monogynia. , 
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cnmpanulatej petals five, inserted into the 
calyx ; stamens clecliiiefl ; capsules hve-celled> 
many seeded. Two species 3 Jamaica plants ; 
tlie rlicxia of Swartz. 

a strong totvn of Spain, in 
£stramadura, built by the Homans, before the 
birth of ChrLst. Here are fine reniains of an- 
tiquitv, particularly a triumphal arch. It is 
seated in an extensive and fertile plain, 45 miles 
S. by E. of Alcantara. Lon. (i. 4 W. Lai. 
38. N. 

Mf.r IDA, a town of New Spain, capital of 
the province of Jucatan, with a bishop's see. 
It is inhabited by Spaniards and native Ameri- 
cans ; and is 30 miles S. of the gulf of Mexico, 
and 120 N.E.of Caiiipeachy. Lon. 8y. 58 VV. 
Lat. 20 . 45 N. 

Mkkida, a town of New Granada, seated 
in a country abounding with all kinds of fruits, 
130 Hide', N.E. ofPampeiuna. Lon. 7 t - 0 W. 
Lat. K. 30 N. 

MERl'DlAN. s. (mnidien^ Ficneh.) 1. 
Noon; midday (-Dry dew). 2. The line drawn 
from north to south, which the sun crosses at 
noon {H'dlfs). 3 . The piirlif-ukir place or 
state of any tiling. 4. The highest point of 
glory or power {ShaUjuarr). 

Meki^oian- a. \. lieiiig at tho point of 
noon {MUfon), v. Extended from uorth to 
south Uiaijic). . 3 . Raised to the highest |KMnl. 

Meridian, in astronomy, is a great circle 
of the celeslial sphere, passing through the 
poles of the world, and holh the zenith and 
nadir, crossing the equinoctial at Tight angles, 
and dividing the sphere into two ecpial parts, 
or heuiispheies, the one eastern and the othci 
western. Or, the iiierullun a vertical circle 
passing through the poles of the world. 

It is called meridian, from ihe Latin mnidit*s, 
midday or noon, hicaiise when the sun comes 
to the south part ul this circle, it id noon to aM 
tlioi^c places situated iiiidei it. 

Meridian, in geography, is a great circle 
pa'-sing through the poles ot the earth, and any 
given place whose meridian it is j and it lies 
exactly under, or in the plane of, the cck iial 
meridian. 

These meridians are \ arioiis, and change ac- 
cording to the longitude of places ; so ihai their 
numher may be said to be infinite, fur that all 
places from cast to west have their several me- 
ridians. Farther, as the meridian invests the 
whole earth, there are many places situated 
under the same meridian. Also, as it is noon 
whenever the centre of the sun is in the celes- 
ial meridian ; and as the meridian of the earth 
is in the plane of the former; it follows, that 
it is noon at the same time, in all places situat- 
ed under the same meridian. 

Msridun (First), is that from which the 
rest are counted, reckoning both east and west ; 
and is the beginning of longitude. 

The fixing' of the first meridian is a matter 
merely. arbitrary; and hence different persons, 
natfpnst and ages, have fixed it differently : from 
which circumstance some confusion his arisen 
in geography. The rule among; the nneients 
was, lo mahe U pm through the pJaeciiirUiest 
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to the west that was known. But the modema 
knowing that there is no such place on thn 
earth as can be esteemed the most westerly, the 
way of computing the longitudes of places from 
one fixed |K)int is much laid aside. 

Ptolemy assumed the mcririian that passes 
through the farthest of the Canary Islands, as 
his first meridian ; that being the I'nost westorn 
place of the world then kii(»wii. Alicr him, 
as more countries were discovered in that quar- 
ter, the first meridian was removed faitlu*r oil. 
The Arabian geographers chose to fix die first 
inciidiuu upon the utmost shore of the vve^urii 
ocean. Some fixed it to the island of St. 
Nicholas near the Cape Verd ; Idondius to the 
isle of St. James ; olhers to the island of Del 
Corvo, one of the Azores; because on that 
island the magnetic needle at that time pointed 
directly north, without any variation ; and it 
was not then known that tiie declination of the 
needle is itself suhjert to variation. I'lie latest 
geographers, particularly the Duich, have pitch- 
ed on ihc Pike of 'I’cncrilVe ; olhers on the Isle 
of Palm, another of the Canaries ; and lastly, 
the French, by order of the king, on the island 
of Fero, another of the Can.iiies. 

Hut, wdihout rnucli regard to any of these 
rules, geographers and ma[>-makers often as- 
sume ilie meridian of the place white they 
live, on the capital of their cminlrVf or its chief 
ohsenaJnry, fi>r a first meridian ; and from 
ihencc reckon the longitudes of places cast and 
w est. 

Meridian* on a CrLopE. See Globe. 

vN I . N r , an arch, or pail of the 
meridi.in liie pbici*, terminated each way by 
the hoiizon. Or. a miTidian line is the intcr- 
hection of the plane of the meridian of the place 
with the plane of the horizon, often crlled a 
north- .id-suuih litu*, because its direction is 
from noiib to south. 

To drair a nnr.dtai: hne . — There are many 
ways of doing ihi'' ; but some of the easiest aiicl 
simplest ate as follow : 

1. On an horizontal plane describe several 
concentric circles AB, a/-, &c. (fig. 3 PI. 105.) 
and on the common centre (' erect a stile, or 
gnomon, perpendicular to the horizontal jilane, 
of alxnit a foot in length. About the 2 1 si of 
June, between the hours of 9 and 1 1 in the 
morning, and between I and 3 in the after- 
noon, observe the points A, a, B, N'c. in the 
circles, where the shadow of the stile termi- 
nates. Bis'ct the arches AB, a/’, &c. in D, </, 
&:c. If then the same right line DE bisect 
all these arches, ii will be the meridian line 
sought. 

As it is not easy to determine precisely the 
extremity of the shadow, it will be best to make 
the stile fiat at top, and to drill a small hole 
through it, noting ilie lucid point projected by 
it on me arches AB and dl, instead ol^ marking 
the extremity of the shadow itself. 

2 . Another method is thus : Knowing the 
south quarter pretty nearly, observe tiie altitude 
F£ of some star on the east side of it, and not 
far from the meridian HZRN : (fig. 4. PL 
1Q3.) thenj keeping the quadrant firm on its 
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axis, so as the plummet may atill cut the lama 
degree, direct it to the western side of the me- 
ridian, and wait till you iincl the star has the 
same altitude as before, as fe, lastly, bisect 
the angle ECV, formed by tlie intersection of 
the two planes in which the quadrant has been 
placed at the time of the two nhservatiom, by 
the right line HR, which will be the meridian 
sought. 

Many other methods are given by authors, 
of describing a meridian line ; as by the pole 
star, or by equal altitudes of the sun, &c.; by 
Schooten in his Exercitationos Gcometriic ; 
Grey, Derham, Stc. in the Philos. Trans.; by 
Ferguson in his Lectures on Select Subjects. 
See also L^bourn in his Dialling, p. 31 ; and 
liutton’s Ozanam's Recreations, vol. iii. 

p, 260. 

Meridian line, on a dial, is a right line 
arising from the intersection of the meridian 
of the place, with the plane of the dial : this 
is the line of twelve o’clock , and from hence 
the division of the hour-lines begin. Sec 
Dial. 

Meridian (Magnetical), is a great circle 
passing through the magnetical poles, to which 
the magnetic needle, or needle of the mariner’s 
compass, conforms itself. 

Meridian altitude of the sun and 
STARS, is their altitude when in the nieridian 
of the place where they are observed. Or it 
may be defined, an aren of a great circle per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and comprehended 
oetween the horizon and the sun or star then 
in the meridian of the place. 

MERLDIANI, in antiquity, a name which 
the Romaiw gave to a kind of gladiators who 
entered the arena about noon after the bestiorii 
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Edward Wright, and published in 1.^99 , vi2« 
he took the meridional parts 

of P « the sec. of T; 
of H ' s sec. of l' + sec. of 2' ; 
of 3^ s secants of 1 , 2, and 3 min, 
of 4^ a secants of 1 , 2, 3, and 4 inin. 

and so on by constant addition of the secants. 

The tables of the meridional parts, so con- 
structed, are perhaps exact cnouKn for ordinary 
practice in navigation ; but they would be 
more accurate if the meridian were divided 
into more or smaller parts than single minutes; 
and the smaller the parts, so much the greater 
the accuracy. But, as a continual siihdivistOn 
would greatly niigmcnt the labour of calcula- 
tion, other ways of computing such a table 
have been deviserl, and treated of, by Bond, 
Gregory, . Onghtred, sir Jonas Mtmr, Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Halley, and others. See Robert- 
son's Navigation, vol. 2, book 8. The best 
of these methods was derived from this pro- 
perty, viz. that the m^idian line in a Merca- 
tor's chart is analogous to a scale of logarithmic 
tangents of half the compliments of the lati- 
tudes ; from which property also a mclliocl of 
computing the cases of Mercator's Sailing has 
been deduced, bv Dr. Halley. Vide ut supra, 
also the Fhilos. Trans, vol. 4(3, p. i»69. 

To find the meridional parti to any spheroid^ 
tCHh the same exactness as in a sphere. — Let 
the semidiaineter of the equator be to the dis- 
tance of the centre from the focus of the gene- 
rating ellipse, as m to 1 . Let A represent the 
latitude for which the meridional purls are re- 
quired, 8 the sine of the latiiude, to the radius 

g 

i : find the arc B, whose sine is — ; take the 

m 


(who fought in the morning against beasts) 
had finished. They were thus called from 
mrridies, i. e. noon, the time when they ex- 
hibited their shows. The meridiani were a 
sort of artless combatants, who fought iDail 
with man, sword in hand. 

MERI'DIONAL. a. Fl’ench.) 

1. Southern (Bro«;n). 2. Southerly; having 
a aoutheni aspect ( Wofton ) . 

Meridional distance, in navigation, 
is the same with the departure, or easting and 
westing, or distance between two meridians. 

Meridional parts, miles, or mi- 
nutes, in navigation, are the parts of the in- 
creased or enlarged meridian, in the Mereotor’s 
chart. Tables of these parts are in most books 
of navigation'; and they serve both for con- 
structing that sort of charts, and for working 
that kind of navigation. 

The parts of the enlarged meridian increase 
in j)TO|)ortion os the cosine of the latitude to 
radius, or which is the same thing, as radius 
the secant of the latitude; and therefore li- 
follows, that the whole length of the enlarge 
nautical meridian, from tne'dquator to any 
point, or latitude, will be proportional 
sum of all the secants of the 'severtl'^li||m)e^ 
up to that point of the meridian. 
principle was the first table of the kii^tfdK^ttL 
parts constructed, by the inventor of it, Mrw 


logarithmic tangent of half the complement of 
B, from the cohimon tables ; subtract the log. 
tangent from W^OOOOOOO, or the log. Lingeni 
of 45® ; multiply the remainder by the number 
7915’7044679, and divide the product by w; 
then the quotient subtracted from theaneridion- 
al parts in the sphere, computed in the usual 
manner for the latitude A, will give the me- 
ridional parts, expressed in minutes, for the 
same latitude in the spheroid, when it is the 
oblate one. 

Example, If mm : 1 : : 1000 : 22, then the 
greatest diiierence of the meridional parts in 
the sphere and spheroid is 76’()i)29 minuies. In 
other cases it is found by multiplying the re- 
mainder above mentioned by the number 
1174 078. 

When the spheroid is oblong, the difference 
in the meridional parts between the sphere and 
spheroid, for the same latitude, is then detor- 
mined by a circular arc, -See Philos. Tlnins. 
No. 46l, sect. 14. Also Maclaurin’a Flux- 
ions, art. 895. 899- And Murdoch's Slerca- 
tor’s Sailing, 8cc. 

MERlDlONA'Lll Y. ^.(from keridion^.) 
Position in the south’; aspect towards theiouth: 
MERlTHONALL^ ad. (from 

the direction Of the t^eri'dlari 
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.department of the MoiithB of the Rhpne« 
whose inhabitants were massacred on account 
of their religion, in l/>4d, by virtue of an arret 
of the parliament of A ix. It is nine miles £. 
of Cava i lion. 

MKRINO, the name of a valuable breed of 
sheep, originally reared in Spain, but now raised 
in otiicr conntries. 

The Board of Agriculture ofiiered a premium 
about three years ago for the best essay on the 
nature, proaucc, origin, and extension of this 
breed of sheep, which was adjudged to Dr. Par- 
ry. The following abridgement of the doctor's 
essay, which, we doubt not, will be entertaining to 
our commercial readers, is extracted from the 
Retrospect of Arts and Manufactures. 

That the importance of the question, submitted 
by the Eoird, may be mors fully estimated, the 
doctor has devoted one chapter to the quantity 
and value of superfine wool imported into Kngland 
from foreign countries. That the quantity may 
he ascertained from undoubted authority, he has 
availed himself of an account presented to parlia- 
ment, of wool purchased in foreign countries in 
1802, 1»()3, and 1804. In these three years were 
imported from Spain 16,98(),644lbs. from Holland 
403,4(M>lbs. from Portugal 4l)i),723lbs. from Gib- 
raltar 288,274lbs. from France 25‘2,22‘ilb8. from 
Germany 122,160lbs. from America 10,367lhs. 
from Prussia 3, 337Ibs. and from Denmark 38 libs, 
making a total of nearly 18 millions and a half of 
pounds, ot which nearly 15 millioni» and a half 
were imported in Spanibli or neutral vebsch, and 
the remainder in English vessels. His inquiries 
among the clothiers have enabled him to state the 
value of this quantity to be as foUoWs: 

Sheep’s wool, markrd R (finest lbs. £• 

at fii. sjikttjim 

Du to, mark eil F (second sort) 2,OOo,oJl), aiif, dOu.noo 

Ditto, marked T ( I hird sort) 1,1J7 .0-0, at 4 ,,-. 15,/. 25 5, 57*1 

Ditto, inaiked K (tburtli sort) at Js, 

Lamb’s wool 110,778, at 4y. 3</. ‘Jb 227 

In rorcif;ii vessels quantity 1.5 307,7 iSibs. value 4;i>)l o^V 

In Englihli vessels quantity 11. lo0,0(X1ib<'. value 
aecordiiig to the same proportions, fur it could 
nut be ascerUiiicd 9(V\449 

These accounts give the annual average of 
Spanish wool imported exceeding (l,155,P0<;ibs. 
M'eight, and the annual average value as upwards 
of 1 ,.560,000/. sterling. 

In the next succeeding chapter he proceeds to 
describe the .Merino breed of sheep, which pro- 
duce this valuable article of importation. Their 
native country is Spain: the number of them in 
that country IS about five millions: they are di- 
vided into two sorts, those which travel from one 
part of the country to another, which are calM 
Trashumaotes; and those which remain always 
in the same pastures, named Estances. The ani- 
mal is described below the middle size, in com- 
parison with English breeds, not very unlike 
the Ryeland, or old Southdown breed, and by no 
mthras furnished with that form which moaern 
fashion has pr^umed to be inseparably connected' 
with a disposition to early maturity and fatness- 
And though individual^ differ much in these 
respects, yeif the Merino sheep have generally, 
thetr heads large and their necks long, U£r chests 
coattjgcte4» and being sharp on the s&o)phlir|, and 
Bat-iidei^and narrow across the loins* i'^J^gainst 
these defects, .however, are to bg addufC^ the 
peculiar Quality of the skin, whi^ ja re£f^bbly 


th^ soft, and loose, affording that evideitee of 41 
strong disposition to fatten, which many of our 
farmers call proof: the skin also differs from that 
of the native sheep of Britain, in being of a fairer 
l^ue, with a vivid tint of what is called carnation, 
or flesh colour, which tint is particularly conspi- 
cuous on those parts which are free from wool, 
as the eyelids and lips, ^ith this peculiar condi- 
tion of the skin, he considers to be connected the 
peculiar characteristic of the Merino race ; name- 
ly — its fiiienesi and flexibility; in which the Me- 
rino is superior to every other race of sheep in 
the world. This breed is literally buried in wool ; 
it exists on their foreheads almost to the eyes, 
and on their cheeks, and entirely covers their 
bellies and legs. The length of the staple or fila- 
ments of wool is from two to more than three 
inches; the wool of the ram coarsest and longest, 
of the ewe finest and sliortcst ; of the wedder, in 
both respects, between the two former. 

It is stated from the publication of M. Lastcy- 
rie, that tlse average weight of the fleece, un- 
washed, is about 51b8. 7oz. English weight ; but 
in the Compte rendu a la Classe des Sciences of 
Paris for 1802, 30 fleeces, recently imported, 
are said to liavc weighed, unwashed, 99 kilo- 
grammes and a half, which is equal to 71b. 3foz. 
Jbnglish, for the weight of each. This wool, 
however, was of thirteen months growth. Dr. 
Parry considers the weight, quoted from Lastcy- 
rie, to be ecjual to the average of ewes' fleeces, 
and that it is probable the medium W’eight of 
rams* fleeces, in Spaini does not exceed seven 
pounds; though there is certainly great difference 
in the weight of particular fleeces. 

Ihe principal Merino flocks are then enumer- 
ated, both those belonging to the grandees and 
to the different societies of monks, which com- 
pose the corporation of the Mesta. The size of 
the Nigretie is stated 10 be superior; but it is 
said that the race of the Escurial is supposed to 
have the finest wool of alL 

The diflerence between different flocks of Me- 
rino sheep, ill Spain, and between different indt > 
viduals of the same flock, is referred to the pro- 
portion of the grease, or yolk, which iznbues all 
wool, but pre-eminently that of the Merino. From 
its supcraoundance in this particular breed, the 
fleece contracts, near its surface, a quantity cf 
dust, earth, and oilier matters, so as to give the 
animal a dirty appearance; which usually is most 
manifest on the finest fleeces, as they contain the 
greatest quantity of yolk or grease; but notwith- 
standing tJiis darivners on tlie .surface, the wool 
when drawn asunder, nearer the skin, has a bril- 
liant ailky appearance, and, when scoured, is of 
the purest white. 

'The fleece is not washed for sale on the sheep’s 
back, but after, the wool is sorted ; and usually 
loses three fifths of its weight in the operation, 
and some authors assert that the loss is often two 
thirds; and afterwards, in scemriog by the 
clothier, an additional loss is sustained of about 
three, or three and a half, tu twenty; but as the 
quantity of the yolk is different not only in dif- 
ferent individuals, but in the same individual at 
different seasons, the lose in waahing and scour- 
ing will proportionally very. 

It is remarked that the yolk of wool, here spoken 
of, haa^AOt' Escaped the notice of the French che- 
mists; hf an analysts of this substance by Vau- 
quelin, published in the Annales de Chimic, it 
is found to contain a large proportion of fatty 
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matter united with potash, so as to form a natural 
8uap; a smaller quantity of potash, combined 
partly with carbonic, partly with acetous, and 
partly with muriatic acid; a little lime, in a state 
of unknown combination; a small quantity of 
uncombincd fatty sub.^rance; and a little animal 
matter which seems to produce the peculiar waxy 
smell : this yolk is supposed to be formed from 
the perspiration of the animah 

The wool of Merino sheep is also said to differ 
from that of all our native breeds, in bein^ nearly 
of an equal fineness on the shoulder and the 
rump, though It grows more thickly on the latter 
part; and the whole fleece is remarkably free 
from thn<;c coarse hairs, usually styled snitchcl 
hairs or cats* hairs ; and the wool of the lambs is 
mucli coarser and harder than that of the sheep. 
The sJicep themselves are longer in coming to 
maturity than most other breeds; they do not 
aci|ulrc their full growth till three years old, and 
the ewes rarely take the ram till they arc eighteen 
or twenty months old, though the rams are fit 
for generation in a year : but the most striking 
particular in which the Merino race differs 
from every breed of short-woolled sheep, cither 
in this or other countries, is. that while very few 
of the rams are polled, or have short snags, the 
majority have large spiral horns; and on the other 
hand, a horned Merino ewe is rarely to be found. 
The rarn«i and ewes form separate flocks, in Spain, 
till the licginning of July, from whence they are 
fiuffcred to continue together till the middle of 
August; one ram is generally allotted to twenty 
or twenty-five ewes. The ewes seldom produce 
more than one lamb at a birth, and seldom more 
than a fourth of these are permitted to be raised; 
tlic remainder are killed immediately as they arc 
dropped, and by transferring the skin to another 
lamb, the mother is induced to adopt it, so that 
each lamh has two and sometimes three nurses. 
As the ewe-lambs arc mostly preserved, the 
rain -lambs are but few, and are very rarely 
castrated: the wedders arc rams on w’hom this 
operation has been performed at six or seven 
years of age, when they arc no longer fit for 
propagation. So httic are these sheep considered 
an ariicle of food, that though immense flocks of 
them pass through or near Madrid twice every 
year, the mutton of that capital is siipjilied from 
Africa, as the beef and pork are from the neat 
cattle and pi^s of France. 

In the winter, tlic Merino flocks cover the 
plains of the fertile provinces of Valciitia, Murcia, 
Arragon, Castile, La Mancha, Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, and the neighbourhood of Cadiz; but 
when the herbage is wasted by the increasing 
heat of the sun, which generally nappeiis in April, 
or the beginning of May, the flocks commence 
their journeys to the mountains of Leon, Castile, 
iiavarre, Arragon, Segovia, Burgos, the Asturias, 
and other elevated districts. These journeys are 
conducted With much order, and arc minutely 
described in the essay. During this journey the 
shearing takes place: when the weather is fine, 
the sheep are conducted to the csquilcos, or 
shearing-houses, which arc usually on the moun- 
tains near the roads; they are kept for a day 
previous in a sudadcos, or sweating-house, in 
whichHhey are so crowded as to have scarce room 
to move, iir even to breathe; and though dii's prac- 
tice has for its pretended object an increated ftality 
of shearing, yet it is probably meant to augment 
by perspiration the weight, and consequently the 


price of the fleece. One with another each man 
shears fifteen sheep in a day ; and if by accident 
the skin is wounded, they drop on the part a little 
powdered charcoal to heal the wound and guard it 
against the fly. When the fleeces arc shorn, they 
arc put into a damp warehouse, all the doors and 
windows of whicli are closely shut, so as not to 
admit any traiismissiun of vapour ; and this ware- 
house is not opened till the merchant comes to 
weigh the fleeces. The Spanish flocks occasion- 
ally sufler much from shearing; and that of the 
count del Campo Alange is reported to have lost 
five or six thousand in a single night. The shear- 
ing lasts three or four weeks, after which the sheep 
proceed on their journey, and remain on the 
mountains till the return of winter, when they are 
driven back again to the plains. It is customary 
to give uil the sheep in Spain, whether Trashii- 
mantes or F.staiites, a small quantity of .salt, but 
the former have it only when in the mountains. 

The wool in sorting is divided into four parts: 
the first, which is called by the Spaniards refina, 
or floreta, and which is marked R, is taken from 
the flanks, the back as far as the tail, the shoulders, 
and sides of the neck;— the second, or hna, mark- 
ed F, comprises the wool of the top of the neck, 
the haunches as far as the line of the belly, and 
the belly itself; the third, tercera, marked T, is 
that of the jaws, the throat, the breast, the fore- 
legs totlieknees,HiKl the hinder thighs from the line of 
the brlly down to the hocks; — the fourth, or cahi- 
das, marked K or C, is that briow the hocks, be- 
tween the thighs, the tail, the buttocks, the pole, 
and behind the cars, and all that which shakes out 
of the fleece in shearing or in washing. A set of 
bags, ccntaiiiing the whole of the first three sorts, 
is called a pile, the proportion of which many years 
ago was R parts, F 4, andT 1 ; the profit arising 
from the sale of the cahidas, or fourth sort, is said 
to be allotted for the consolation of souls in pur- 
gatory. When the wool is sorted, it is reduced by 
washing in hot water to the state in which it is im- 
ported into this country. 

Of the five millions of sheep in Spain, the Ks- 
tantes, or stationary part, are said to be aliout one 
tenth ; and though there is in Spain, as in England, 
a prapossession in favour of the cfl'ect'pf travelling 
on the fleece, which the great propfiWors encou- 
rage, yet it is asserted, on the authority of Bour- 
goanne and Lastcyrie, that several of the stationary 
flocks yield wool equal in excellence to the best of 
the Trabhu mantes; in Kstremadura and Segovia 
there are flocks which never travel, the wool of 
which IS not inferior to that of the other sort. 

The diseases to which the Merino breed is chiefly 
subject, in Spain, are said to be the scab, giddiness, 
and an eruptive intectious disorder, like the small- 
pox, fortunately unknown in England, and fur 
which wc have no name. The Spanish shepherds 
do not employ any remedies worthy of notice for 
the cure of these maladies, unless it be of import- 
ance to announce, that when other means fail^ they 
have recourse to magic. 

Every thing respecting the maintenance of the 
flocks in Spain, as well Merinos as others, is di- 
rected by a code of laws called the Mesta, which 
first received the sanction of government about the 
year 1430. ** 

The author proceeds to state, that he has looked 
in vain into writers for any plausible explanat|pn of 
the name Merino, or any authentic history m the 
origin or introduction of the race itself. By some, 
he obsexves, attributed to £ng1aad| and sup* 
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posed to be derived from the Cotswold breed; but 
from an irujuiry into the qualify of English wool, 
cloth, and sheep, from the catlicst times to the 
latter end of tin* seventeenth century, he is of 
opinion that the Merino breed was not derived 
from Britain. It is also given as the opinion of 
the best informed writers, in which Dr. Parry him- 
self concurs, that they were not originally brought 
from Africa, though this is strongly maintained by 
a writer in the French Enc-yclopcdie, wlio bo.dly 
asserts that this race was formed about the time of 
the cm}>rior Claudius, frum the importations of 
African i.ims, bv Columella, uncle to the celebrated 
agriculturist of that name. That the encyclopcdibt 
was evidently mistaken is proved by a quotation 
from the seventh l>ook of Columella*H 'Frcatisc Dc 
Re Riistica ; it appears, however, that the Roman 
agriculiuiist tried many experiments to obtain 
fine-wool led col(»ureil lambs, by coupling coarsc- 
coJoured rams, winch he obtained fiom .Africa, 
with white iine-woollcd ewes; but it docs not 
follow from his ur)ids (/« a^ror trfnttuUt) that 
Columella pl.iced those rams on any lands of his in 
Spain. Dr. Parry thinks it much moic probable, 
even from the words the*mseUis, as well as from 
ihe nature of his object, that he brought them into 
the Konidii territories in Italy, where there was 
ahuiidaiicc of the oves the oves tecLVy which 

were chicfiv valued for fine white wool. For 
anion' the Romans all ranks of people, of both 
sexes, wore elncfly woollen garments, a pound of 
silk, even in the reign of Aurelian, at the close of 
the fluid century of ilie (Christian era, being, ac- 
cording to Vojiiscus, < qual in lalut to a pound of 
gold- And when the pic-emiiicncc I'l we.ilth and 
the prevailing vanity of the Romans arc considered, 
and since the heat of Italy is so gKat at certain 
seasons <>f ihe jeai as scarcely to admit the u.sc of a 
woollen dre.Mi, the doctor i.s of opinion, that the 
quality of the wool must have been a matter espe- 
cially imjiortant. since, during the Augustan agt> 
and lor a considerable time afterward-*, it was the 
fashion to wear cloth furnished with a nap or pile. 
It is recalled to the rccullcetion of tlie ruidcr, that 
Varrn, t'olumella, Plinv, Maitial, Palladium. Petro- 
iiius, anil Calpurnius Siculus, agree in stitini; that 
the shc{’}> which priuiiiccd the finest wotd in th.e 
Roman donjinioiis were tl^o^e of Apulia and Cala- 
bria A pound avoiidupius ui tins wviol is stated 
to have cost aliout 1/. 1>. 7iA of our mtiuey. And 
even at this time, according to Pliny, and some 
other ancient authois, Spain was not without valu- 
able breeds of shci.p, whiili were memorable for 
bearing fleeces n:i»urally of dift’cicnt tints. Colu- 
mella ‘•,..dKs oi them as bearing blackish or tawny 
coli'i' /crl fleeces; Pliiiy, who lived somewhat after 
In . 1 , adds, that they were occasionally of a reddish 
or gold colour, like those of Asia; and Martial 
cum}Kives them with the golden or red hair of 
women. The opinion of Strabo, with respect to 
the Portuguese sheep, is then examined, and it is 
clearly made out, that the wool ot them was more 
like hair, and incapable of hewing manufactured into 
cloth with a nap or pile. The historians of Spain, 
who bad been diligently consulted for the pur- 
pose, afforded him no information on the subject. 

From all these circumstances he concludes, that 
however the notion of the English origin of the 
Merino breed of sheep may serve to flatter the 
national pride, yet that it falls to the grou.id as 
soon|jiS it is investigated; and also that i]t is not 
more probable that the race was introdiiped into 
flpain from Barbary, as asserted by tlfe French 
encyclopedists: but^ adverting again to the itten- 


tion which the Romans paid to their cheep, and 
particularly to that breed, which, from producing the 
fine short wool, was much valued, and the object 
of peculiar care on that account, he thinks it pro- 
bable that the race of shurt-wuolled sheep of the 
ancient Romans, and the present race of Merino 
sheep of Spain, are the same : fur the perfection 
of both these breeds, he observe!., seems to have 
consisted in certain common quidiiits. “ The 
favourite ewe of ancient Italy was to h;ivc a large 
caicar-.e, capacious belly, short legs; and the ram a 
wide breast, shoulders and buttocks, a long and 
deep body, and a broad and long tad. Tbe fleece 
wa.s to be thick, soft, and deep, especially about 
the neck and .shoulders. It seems to have been 
with a view to the increase of wool on this bnest 
part of the animal, that the Romans tiioughi a 
long neck valuable in the ewes: the cars and fore- 
head <if the rams were to be involved in wool, and 
no individual ot either .sex was tolerated, of whit h 
the wool did not clothe the whole belly. Regard 
was aUu had to the horns: it is a memorable cir- 
cumsunce in thc-e sheep, that the rams had 
generally horns, and the ewes none; siill iiow'cver 
the polled rams were most estremc:! ’ — “ It i-. ini- 
possiolc for any one who read.-* this description,’* 
says Dr. Parry, “ and who is acquainted with the 
improved Merino race of the present day, not to 
suspect that they arc one and the same biecd.** 

He then proceeds to investigate rvid.ncc as to 
this fact, he observ'es, that throughout Europe, 
as far as lie knows, there is not any shon-woollrd 
breed besides the Merinos existing, cxre[)t in 
Italy, of which the males are Imrned .ind the fe- 
males not: that in former times the sheep of 
Apulia and C alabria had their diiTereiit .••iinimcr 
and winter qu.irtcis, the ^anic a.s the Merinos 
now have in .Spain; it w.ts al-o tlic universal 
practice among the Romans to give salt to their 
sheep, w'ith a view to promote appetite and 
thirst, to increase milk, and to improve dig^.tion; 
and lie can hardly believe that this practice, 
which still .sub^i5rs in Italy, should from time 
immemorial havi found it - way into .Spam, .md 
into that country only, except hy imnudiate 
communication- and as the bpanidi flocks are 
Irequeiitly led by goats in the present day, so it 
appc.irs, from 'libiillus, this was a common u-^age 
among the Koman->. Dogs follow the flocks in 
Spain as well as in most other comitrie-i; they arc 
how'cvcr not intended, as in Liigland, Irance, 
and most other Kuiopean districts, to assist the 
shepherd in guiding and regulating the sheep, 
but are of a strong and fierce kind, .serving to 
guard and protect both against the depredations 
of robbers ami beasts of prey: so also dogs were 
kept by the Romans fur the same purposes, the 
qualities, uses, and treatment ot wiiich are mi- 
nutely described by Varro and <tobiniella. Many 
of these inst.iiices, it may be said, may have been 
cuiiicideiices of practice, suggested by similarity 
of circumstances, but could not have been the 
reason why, in order to avoid variegated flei^ce** 
ill the offspring, lioth nations should excluile 
ram* with spotted mouths or tongues from the 
privilege of breeding; a practice whicli is stated 
to have prevailed among the Konuins, upon the 
authority oi Varro and Columella, and to be ad- 
hered to by the modern Merino shepherds, on 
the authority of Lasteyrie. A still more remark- 
able coincidence is noticed, wdiicli is ilic practice 
of killing a coiibiderable number of lambs vi ry 
shortly after they are dropped. Tiiis cu-tmn 
prevailed equally with the Romans Ua it docs uiih 
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the presefit Spaniardu, and prccidely from the 
■amt motiyes that as the wool only was the 
▼aluable produce of the flock, each lamb might 
acquire more strength by having two nurses. 

This agreement then' in so many important 
particulars of form, fleece, constitution, and ge- 
neral treatment, satisfies the author of the Essay 
beyond ail reasonable doubt, that the present 
Merinos are the same race as the ancient Taren- 
tine sheep of Apulia ; yet he can find no evidence 
of the time when they were fir^t introduced into 
Spain. For though the union of Italy and Spam 
first took place under Frederick, king of Arragon 
and SicUy, about the beginning of ihc fourteenth 
century, yet it is not in Arragon tliat the be^t 
Merino sheep are now found j and the author 
conceives that the circumstances of rlie history of 
Spain would rather induce a belief that their in- 
troduction took place at a more remote period 
than r"00: he leans to the idea of their having 
exis.rd in that country during the dominion of 
the rich, industrioub, and luxurious Moors, if not 
in still earlier times, when Spain was under sub- 
jection In i^ome- 

Dr Parry, having thus completed his observa- 
tions on the nature, produce, and origin of the 
Merino breed of sheep, concludes the first part of 
bis Essay by remarks on the extension of the race 
to various parts of the world 

The Swedes are stated to be the first nation in 
Europe, who imported Merino sheep with a view 
to naturalize iheni; though the most northern 
part of tilts country is burnt up during a short 
summer by a sun w'hich never sets for nia ny days, 
and the whole is desolated by a winter of seven 
or eight montlis, during which the ground is 
covered with uninterrupted snow. Notwith- 
standing this it is stated, that M. Alstroemer in- 
troduced a Hock of Merino sheep into Sweden in 
17'23, and tliat under his direction the government 
instituted a school of shepherds in 1739, and 
granted bounties of 25 per cent, to the sellers of 
fine and good wool ; these, however, were re- 
duced to 1 5 per cent, in I 'JR 1, to 12 per rent, in 
l7Rfi, and in 1792 where wholly discontinued. 
The Mciino sheep r<ow in Sweden arc estimated 
at 100,000, or about one twenty-fifth part of the 
sheep of the coiiniry, and the wool is in every 
respect equal to that of Spain ; ihc size of the 
.animal has in many cases degenerated, but the 
wool produce has proportionally increased; and 
the Swedes raise at present in their own country 
nearly at much fine w'ool as is sufficient for their 
manulartnreji. The more attentive cultivators 
lodge their sheep during the whole year in large 
airy buildings, the windows of which are always 
open, and the doors made of hurdles, and they 
are driven out twice in the day; the daily allow- 
ance of food given to each is two English pounds 
of hay, with an addition of dried leaves of trees, 
Btalks of the hop, peasc-haulm, and oat and 
barley straw; but many only house them at night 
for security against the W(df and the lynx. The 
■heep are allowed salt in damp or rainy weather; 
and^ the shearing takes place in July, the sheep 
having been previously washed; the average 
weight of well -washed ewes* fleeces is given at 
full three pounds, and of lambs* fleeces at one 
pound. 

The Danes first carried Merino sheep^ from 
'Sweden in I7S9, a few descendants of re- 

main ; and in 1797 the govcriunent of'O^inark 
imported 300 sheep from Spain, from the cfde- 
braied breeds of the Escurial, Gaudaloupe, Paular, 
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Itifantado, Montano, and Negrette; thine., iycre 
placed at Esserum, eight leages from Copenhagen, 
and were all alive, except two, eighteen months 
afterwards, when they were seen by M. Lasteyrie. 
They are kept in airy hoiiscn, and fed with 
or rye and oat straw cut into chaff ; they are fed 
three times a day with an allowance in the whole 
of 34 pounds of dry food, and in warm weather 
are sent out into enclosed pastures without SL 
shepherd: s.ilt is given them 111 wet weather, and' 
some persons give them the heads of salt herrings* 
or the brine which has been u>ed for pickling 
meat or fi^h ; tiie lambs aie weaned at three 
months, and are then allowed the best pastures. 

Augustus Ficdcrick, elector of >'axony, intro* 
duced ^!c^^no sheep into his dominions in 1765: 
the number was three hundred, divided into 
four establishments ; and at the end of ten years 
they were found to have had all possible success ; 
the sheep oi the pure blood preserving every va- 
luable quality, and the iilnmatc crosses having 
wool fully equal to the pure Merinos. 7'he 
winter food of this race in Saxony consists of hay, 
lattertiiatli, clover, o.it or rye straw, pease-haulm, 
vetches, &c. winch arc given twice or thrice in 
the day in large buildings, but in summer the 
sheep are only housed at niglit. and kept from 
the p.isturcs till the dew is dissipated. Salt is 
very generally distxibuted to them by the Saxons, 
from an idea that it contributes to their health 
and to the fineness of their fleeces The lambt 
fall beftire March, and arc weaned in June; the 
sheep aie washed before shcaiing in running 
water two successive days, suffered to dry for 
two days, and arc shorn on the thiid, which ge- 
nerally takes place in May. Saxony no longer 
imports Spanish wool ; and much of that grown 
there has been sent for some years to the fairs at 
licipsic, and part of it imported into England. 
It is said to be allowed by manufacturers, who 
have tried this wool, that it makes cloth superior 
in softness and fineness to any obtained from the 
best Spanish piles. 

"ihc Merino breed of sheep was first intro- 
duced into Prussia by M. Fiiick in 1768, who 
obtained his original stock from Saxony; but in 
1779 he imported three rams and twenty ewes 
dr.ectly from Spain. 'Though he hklB carefully 
maintained the pure race, yet he has chiefly em- 
ployed his rams in improving the native breeds. 
The count de Magnis also possesses, at Eckers- 
doriT 111 fiilesia, a flock of nine thousand sheep 
by the A^eriiiu cross. Ilis attention has bc^n 
directed to uniting mzc with fineness of wool; he 
has therefore nuxed the best Meiino rams with 
the large breed df Hungary* and in this respect 
has made great prc'grcss, one sheep with another 
giving three pounds of washed wool, on a carcase 
larger, stronger, and better formed than any 
other fine woulled sheep on the rontineiir. The 
times of yeaning, and the treatment of these 
flocks in Prussia and Silesia, arc so nearly the 
same as what prevails in Saxony, as not to de- 
serve a separate notice : most of the farmers in 
Prussia allow their sheep to go out during the 
day in the severest weather, and give them dry 
food duiing the night. The count de Magnis 
gives his siieep corn, but considers it as too ex- 
pensive ; he regards potatoes as equally beneficial 
with oats, ard certainly much cheaper ; arid dur- 
ing the winter his sheep eat as much s^t,o#they 
choose. 

'The war with Austria prevented M»,|iasteyrie 
from viiitiDg that country and lomt otbtr parti 
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•f Germany; the information therefore which 
Dr. Parry is able to give, concerning their 
Spanish flocks, is very limited and imperfect. 

Me relates however, from Lasteyrie, that the em- 
press queen Maria Theresa imported Merino 
sheep from Spain in 1775. and placed them at 
Mercopoil in Hungary; and that subsequently to 
that period two other flocks have been brought 
from Alicant to Trieste: and in 180‘i a person 
was employed by the emperor to purchase sheep 
in Spain. In Anspach and Bayreuth attempts are 
noticed to improve the native sheep by the in- 
troduction of Merinos ; and in Mecklenburgh, 
Zell. Brunswick, Badeni and Hanover, this race 
has been long enough introduced to improve the 
wool of those countries in a considerable degree. 

It is remarked, that few countries appear less 
adapt^ to the support of sheep than the rich and 
marshy soil of Holland; yet in 1789 M. Trent 
imported from Spain two rams and four ewes, 
and placed them on an estate between Leyden 
and the Hague; in 1793 he imported three new 
rams and four ewes; and in 1802 his flock 
amounted to one hundred. His rams* fleeces 
weighed from 10 to 14 pounds, and his ewes’ 
fleeces from 6 to 10 pounds, in an unwashed 
state. To prove the fineness of his wool, he 
placed on a piece of black cloth nine specimens 
of his own wool by the side of the best specimens 
of superfine Spanish which he could procure, 
and sent them to a clothier, who pronounced 
five of M. Trent's specimens to be superior to the 
supcrfiiic Spanish. In 1793 M. Cuperus, near 
Leyden, also imported some Merinos from Spain 
into Holland, and his crosses of the native breeds 
were in 1 802 nearly equal to the unmixed Spa- 
niards in fineness of fleece • 

Piedmont appears to Dr. Parry to Iiave first 
obtained the Spanish breed of sheep in 1793, 
when prince Masseriuo chose 150 ewes from the 
best flocks of Segovia. Notwithstanding the war 
which existed at the time, they increased con- 
•iderably, and many crosses were obtained from 
the ewes of Germany, Rome, Naples, and Padua. 
The greater part of the proprietors agreed to 
form a society, and in 18ul obtained from the 
government of France, to which Piedmont was 
then annexed, a grant to improve, under certain 
conditions, the plains of La Maiidria: the laws 
for the regulation of the flocks of this society are 
given by M. Lastcyrie. 'I'he management of the 
Merino flocks of Piedmont appears to vary but 
in few particulars from tlie modes which have 
been previously described. The cultivators of 
the plains of La Mandria drive their flocks to the 
Alps from the middle of June to the end of Oc- 
tober; they are seldom folded ' except in the 
mountains, experience having shewn that their 
dung in the house is more profitable, provided 
they are supplied with a proper quantity of 
straw. 

“ There is, however,” says Dr. Parry, “ no 
country in Europe which of late years has taken 
so much laudable pains in cultivating the Merino 
breed of sheep as France.” For though it ap- 
pears that Spanish sheep had been imported into 
France at an early period, yet the first person 
who paid any systematic attention to the wools 
of that country, by this method, is said to have 
been Daubeoton, who in 1776 obtained part of 
SOO Merinos imported by M. Trudaine, intendant 
of the finances. The flock of Daubenton is now 
in the possession of M. Thevenin of TanUy, and 
produces wool of tho wy first quality, la 1766 
yOL. VII. 
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about 400 Merino sheep were presented by tho 
king of Spain to Louis XVI. but 60 of them died 
on their journev, and a greater number fell a sa- 
crifice to the febrile disease before mentioned, 
similar to the small-pox, after their arrival at 
Rambouillet. This royal present, having been 
chosen for their form and fleece from various 
Spanish flocks, differed much both in size and 
•nape; but having been better assorted after 
their arrival in France, produced a race unlike 
any of the original breeds, but equal to the best 
of them in mould and fineness of wool, and su- 
perior in weight of carcase and of fleece. A 
particular account is given of this flock, which 
was placed under the direction of an agricultural 
committee at the commencement of the French 
revolution, who made an annual report to the Na- 
tional Institute on the subject. From the report 
of the year 1802 it is stated, on the authority of 
Lastcyrie, that the medium weight of the fleeces 
of full-grown nursing ewes was about 8)b. 7oz. ; 
of the ewes of three years old, which had no 
lambs, about 9lb. 13oz. ; of the two-tooth ewes 
about lO^lb ; and of the rams of three or four 
years old about lllb. 5\oz.\ each fleece selling 
on an average at the price of about ll. 3s. 4d. 
sterling. Dr. Parry has seen several specimens 
of the Rambouillet wool of 1802, and indeed is in 
possession of some of it ; and, as far as he can 
judge of their quality by the naked eye, he con- 
siders them to be equal to the Ry eland wool of 
the Spanish piles. It is stated tliat, by a secret 
article in the treaty of Basil, the I'rench Direc- 
tory had stipulated for itself the privilege of pur- 
chasing in Spain 1000 ewes and 100 rams in each 
of the five succeeding years* From tlie Ram- 
bouillct flock many others have been established 
ill France and its dependencies, none of which is 
said to be more justly entitled to general notice 
than that of M. C. Pictet, of Geneva, who esta- 
blished a Merino flock in 1800 ; and besides these 
pure Spanish flocks, there are many others of a 
mixed breed, which have originated from experi- 
ments made by individuals, the result of which is 
said to be, that, with due care, the wool in every 
breed of sheep is capable of arriving at a degree 
of fineness equal to that of the Merino, and that 
the effect is produced by constantly crossing 
with the finest woolled rams, and i:* generally ob- 
tained sooner or later according to the fineneis of 
the fleece of the ewe, but in no breed later than 
the fourth cross. 

From the account which he has given, it ap- 
pears to the author of the Essay that the Spanish 
breed of sliocp has been much improved in 
weight, and probably fineness of fleece, and has 
considerably increased in size, by liaving been 
naturalized in France ; and he thinks these va- 
luable points have been accomplislicd in the four 
following ways: 1. Bv choosing for breeding 
the finest and best woolled rams and ewes; — 1. By 
never allowing them to propagate till they have 
attained their full growth, which, at the earliest, 
is not till nearly three years of age 3. By sepa- 
rating the weak from the strong;-— 4- By giving 
them g^ood food, and plenty of air and exercise. 
A particular account of the mode of feeding and 
treating them is subjoined in illustration of this 
opinion, which is too extended to be compris- 
ed in this analysis. 

It is noxt remarked, on the authority of count 
Alexis QrloiFy that Merino sheep have been im- 
ported into Russia, but no information is given 
of the result. With respect to this breed at the 

OO 
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Cape of Good Hope, some particulars^ are com- 
municated from the information of sir George 
Yonge, who was governor there; and the author 
having once had a ram of the native Cape breed, 
speaks from his own knowledge that the wool 
cniedy consists of long coarse filaments like hair; 
this has been very much improved by a cross of 
Merino rams; and Dr. Varry speaks of a spe^ 
cimen of wool from the fourth cross of the native 
( ape sheep, which he had obtained from sir 
George Yonge since his return to England, as 
having a filament so line, that the next cross 
would produce wool fully e^ual to good Spanish. 

From these Cape Merinos sprung a race of 
sheep, which were carried from thence in n97, 
by captain M‘ Arthur, to the English settlement 
on the coast of New Holland ; and a memorial 
presented by that gentleman to the Engliah go- 
vernment in 1783 is added, to evince his sanguine 
expectations that wool might be produced there 
from the Merinos, which would be superior to 
Spanish wool ; and some samples which he 
brought over and gave to Mr. .loycc, of Freshtord, 
near Bath, were equal in fineness to any he had 
ever manufactured- 

Though it is admitted that Merino sheep have 
been at various times imported into Great Britain, 
yet the plausible talc» of the French encyclo- 
pedists on this point are shewn to have no founda- 
tion in truth; and the .sheep of this breed, which 
have been imported in modern times, are believ- 
ed to be very few, till the king obtained some 
Merino sheep in 179^2; in which year he purchas- 
ed five rams and thirty-five ewes from the flock 
of the countess del Campo Alange, which in 
called Neprette. The management and distribu- 
tion of this flock throvigh the counti7 by periodical 
sales are then amply detailed; but these arc 
circumstances too generally known to make their 
insertion necessary in thi- place. The mo?t am- 
ple information of the progress of the royal Meri- 
no flock of England may be obtained from the 
Reports of sir Joseph Banks, under whose care 
the flock is placed, and through whose judicious 
management, it is asserted, the farm has been 
considerably improved, and the fleece rendered 
finer than the Negrette pile, the wool of the 
parent stock in Spain. 

The exertions of lord Somerville to Introduce 
Merino sheep are next noticed, with appropriate 
commendations of his judgment and xealous acti- 
vity in all agricultural pursuits; and lie is said to 
havt treated his flock so successfully, that the 
cloth manufactured from his wool is suptiior to 
the greater part of that manuiuctured from Span- 
ish, and the carcase at the same time is fast ap- 
proaching to best Kyelands or South-downs. 
The Merino flocks of lord Porlchcster and Mr. 
Toilet, which have been formed from those of the 
king and lord Somerville, arc aUo mentioned; 
and it is added, that, besides these larger flocks, 
there are in the kingdom many smaller ones of 
Merino sheep which the author cannot particular- 
ize; but it appears to him that the princiiul mode 
in which the utility of the Merino race has been 
extended in England, has been, by crossing our 
native breeds with Merino rams. The cross with 
Ryeland ewes is supposed to be that most fre- 
quently resorted to, and several gentlemen are 
named, who were zealously employed in' promot- 
ing -the Cl OSS with the Ryeland, the Souto-dowu, 
and the Wiltshire breeds. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a county of North 
Wales^ 36 miles long and 34 broad ; bounded 
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on the N. bv (-arnarvonahire and Denbigh- 
bliire, on the E. by the latter coiiiiiy and that 
of Montgomery, on the S. by Cardiganshire, 
and on ifie VV. by the Irish sea. 'J'he face of 
this county is varied throughout with a ro- 
mantic mixture of all the |>ccuiiar scenery 
longing to a wild and mountainous region. 
The principal rivers are the Dee and Dovy ; 
and It has a great mountain, the Cader Idris, 
one of the hij 5 hest in Wales. Merionethshire 
contains six hundreds, four market- towns, 37 
narishes, and sends one member to parliament, 
llarlech is the capital. 

ME'Rrr. s. {mtrifum, Latin ; merite, Fr.) 
1. Desert ; excellence deserving honour or re- 
ward {Drydvn). 2. Reward deserved (Prior). 
3. (Maim ; right (Dryden), 

T a Mf.'rft. V. a. (men/rr, French.) 1. To 
deserve; to have a right to claim any thing as 
deserved {SBUth). 2, To deserve; to earn 
(Shaltipcare). 

Mi!.Hl 1 O'RIO US. a. inicrt/oirt\ French.) 
IWrving of reward; high in desert {Sandet’^ 
,\un.) 

Ml’.Rl 1 O'RIOUSLY. ad. In such a man- 
ner as to deserve reward UV^utlnn). 

Mi:Hi;rO'R10USNESS. (from meT^to^ 
nous.) The act or slate of deserving well 
{Soulh^. ^ 

Ml'. UIT()1, s, A kind of play (/I/w.vtcor///), 

MI'.KLIN (Ambrose), a faitious English 
poet and reputed proplu-i, flourished at the end 
ol the .'ith eenlnry. Many surprising and ri- 
dicidou-. things are related of mni. Several 
Englisli .aithors have repjesenled him as the 
sou of an incubus, and as tran’.porting from 
Ireland toluiKlantl the great stones which form 
Stoiieheug«* i>u Salisbury plain. Extravagant 
piophecies .'uul other wo*ik-> are abo attributed 
to him, on which some aiitliors have written 
commeniarie.^. 

-Mer ijn, ill orniiliologv. See Falco. 

MEULO.V , III foriificaiion, is that part of 
a para|iei whieh is teiininaied bytwoembra- 
suiesofa b ilUTy. See Eortj FlC ATION. 

MEIILLCILS, in iehthyol<*gy. See (ta- 
nus. 

M ERM All), or M E K iM A X , a fabulous sea- 
civatiue, irefiuently talked of, supposed half 
Ijiinian and half fish. 

MKRNS. See Kincaroineshire. 

MEIUX 3 LI’. /^05oic>iX»i ; from 

the thigh, and x»i?-*i, a tumour)-.^ A fe- 
uu»ral hernia. Sec Hernia. 

MEROK, an island of Ethiopia, with a 
town of ilie same name. Its original name was 
Saha, and (kimhysc.s gave it that of Meroe from 
his sister. Encompassed by watery boundaries 
M» interesting in history, Meroe was celebrated 
for its profusion of precious metals, and of gems- 
still more precious. It abounded beyond all 
countries m ebony; and with this valuable 
wood it abounds to the present day. In the 
flouri.shing age of the Ethiopians, it is said to 
have been defended by upwards of two hundred 
thousand soldiers, and enriched by double that 
number of industrious artizans. But the cir« 
cumstanc^ especially deserving tegnd is, that 
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it remained a theocracy, or sacerdotal fi^nvern- 
^ent, down to the learned ap;e of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, when kinpr Kr^'anicncs of Mcroe, 
who had imbibed enou{<i;h oCGr^ek philosophy 
to liberate him from cownrdly superstiiion, liut 
too little to teach him either hiimiitiity or ^ood 
policy, massacred the collectis e body of priests, 
ministers of the golden lenipie, vv!u) bud long 
and wisely governed both prince and [)eoplc. 
Having committed this enoiiniiy, the usurper 
coerced by tlie arm of power ;i nation that had 
been immemorially ;roverucd by the mere force 
of opinion. Before a melancholy levoluiioii, 
eternally fatal to the prosperity of Mcroc, that 
island might he considered as tVie snhsisting 
model of a government, anciently very preva- 
lent, and which, without arms, and with few 
corporal {lunishiricriLs, overawed the minds of 
men, and conccnlraled their exertions, taught 
them to rear temples, and hirm sacred enclo- 
sures, haunts indeed of superstition, hot ‘<cau 
also of industry an<l commerce, and which, by 
the labours of peace, adorned many parts of 
the ancMent eontment with great cities, before 
the iron age of conquerors and destroyers. 

Ml'^UOPE. The most remarkable of ibis 
name is one of the Atlantides, who married 
Silphns, son of iEoius, and, like her sisters, 
was changed into aConstellationaflerdeath. [See 
Pleiades.] It is said, that in the constel- 
lation of the Pleiades, the star of Merope ap- 
pears more dim and obscure than the rest, be- 
cause she, as the poets observe, married a mor- 
tal, while her sisters married some of ilie gods, 
or their descendants. 

MEIIOIN, a king of the island oV C'os, who 
married Clynienc, one of the Oceanides. lie 
was changed into an eni;ic, and placed among 
the constellations. — i*. A celebrated soothsayer 
of Percosns in Troas, who foretold the death of 
his sons Adrastus and Amjihius, who were en- 
gaged in the Trojan war. They •flighted their 
fainer’s advice, and were killed by Diomedcs. 

MERors, Bcc-eater. lii /oology, a genus of 
the class aves, order pica?. Hill cun^ed, qua- 
drangular, compressed, carinate, pointed ; nos- 
trils small, at the base of the bill ; longue slen- 
der, llu? tip (generally) jaggeil ; feel gressorial. 
Twenty-six species : one only, the common 
bee-eater, found in our own country; the rest 
scattered over India, Africa, and the south of 
Europe. . 

^l.apiaster, or common hee-ealcr, is chiefly 
worth oescribing. Independently of Kiigland, 
it is found in other parts of Kiiropc, in Asia, 
Africa, and America. It derives name from 
the fo<^ on which it chiefly snosists, such as 
bees, wasps, and other large insects ; which, 
like the swallow, it catches while they fly. In 
theislandof Candia, the boys take it by baiting 
a hook fastened to a string, with an insect ; 
which, as soon as |>erceived, it groedilv swal- 
lows, together with the hook, and is thus bc- 
cured like a fish in the water. When insects 
fail, the beefeater can subsist on grain ; for the 
trituration of which, he swallows small stQnes, 
like all other granivorous birds. Bce-^ters, 
tAiough .^trcincly . numerous in CandtaV 


not frequently seen in Cieecc or Italy. Wil- 
loughby mentions, indeed, that he saw som® 
expuseu to sale in the markets of Rome. They 
are frequently observed in the south of France^ 
where they are seen alighting on the fruit-trees, 
while in blossom, watching the bees and wasps 
that come to feed iqxm tlicm. I'hcy traverse as 
far north as Sweden, and are spread in the tem- 
|jerare zmic, from .Tudea to Bengal. 

The l>ce-c.iier, like the bank-swallow and 
kiu-j- fibber, nestle:, in the bottom of holes dug 
with its pirong claws ; and sometimes in the 
sandy banks ol lar;re nvrrs, where it frequently 
iligs Id tiicdcj;th of five fed below the surface. 

'^i'licsc birds art* celebrated by Aristotle/Pliny, 
and /Klian, lor their pirentaf ailcction. They 
allege, that they are no sooner able to fly, than 
they consecrate their labours to the service of 
their partMifs, supply them with food, and an- 
ticipate all their vvaiiU. Thi-?, however, is 
merely a fable, which appears to have been 
often cf»i)ictl. for the sake of the moral. The 
head and neck of the common species are ebes- 
niit, of which the latter always grows brighter 
as It approaches the back. The upper part of 
the body is pale yellow, with reflections of 
green and chesniit, more or less visible, accord- 
ing to the point from which it is viewed. The 
lower jiaris are a/ure, brightening towards the 
tail. The bill is quadrangular, a little bent, 
and sharp at the point. Of the toes, three are 
forward, and one backward ; and of thcHlirce 
that arc forw.ird, the middle one is connected 
to the rest as far as the third joint. 

There is, however, a second variety in which 
the toes arc not connected so far as the third 
joint, and pos^esslnn a convex instead of a cari- 
nate bill. The bird is gregarious, and lays from 
five to seven white eggs, ten inches long. 

The other species do not essentially differ in 
ihcir manners so far as these have l)een ob- 
served. One of the handsomest is M. viridis, 
or Indian bee eaicr, of a green colour, with a 
black belt on the breast, ami the throat and tail 
of the same hue. It inhabits Bengal ; and 
offers -everal \aricties. 

MKROS, a mountain of India sacred to Ju- 
p.iicr. It is called by Fliny Nysa. Bacchus 
was cdiirattd upon it, whence arofe the fahlo 
that llu-chus was eoufin-ji! in the thigh 
of his faiher, 

MK'RHIEY. ad. (from Gayly; 

iiiriiv ; chci-i fully ; with mirth (G'-v/we/Z/c). 

MF.'KHIMAKI" (wr/ry and A 

festival; nieei ing for mirth 

7’o IvIe^r RIM AKE. c. 71. To fcast ; to be 
jvUl.ll (Gdi/). 

MF.RRlMiiiNT. 5 . (from mer^.') Mirth ; 
cavetv; rhcerfulne:.s ; laughter (flooArer). 

^ SlB'RRINKSS. v. (from merry,) Mirth 5 
merry disposition {S/iakspeare), 

Mf/RnY. a. 1 . Laughiiig ; loudly cheer- 
ful ; jiay of heart. Cu using laughter {^Skaks^ 
pcare), 3. Prospenius (^Drydcn), 4. To make 
Merrv. To junket; to be jovial 

trangc). 

AIerry-andrew. s. A buffoon; a 
zany ; a jack-pudding {L*Est^^e). 
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Merrv-thought. 5. (merry anil 
thnuffhi.) A forked bone on the body of fowls 
(Ecnard). 

MERSE. See Berwickshire. 

MERSENNE (Marin), in Latin Mersftinust 
a learned French aiuhor, born at Oysc, in the 
province of Maine, anno l/» 88 . He studied at 
La Meche at the same lime with Des Cartes, 
with whom he eoiuracted a strict friendshi|), 
which lasted till ileatli. He allcrwards went 
to Paris, and studied at the Sorbunne^ and in 
1611 entered hlnisclf among the uiiiiims. He 
became well skilled in Hebrew, philosophy, 
and mathematics, lie was of a tranquil, Mn> 
cere, and engaging temper; and was iinner- 
sally esteemed by persons illustrious for tiicir 
birth, thrir dignity, and their learning. He 
taught philosophy and divinity in the convent 
of Nevers, and at length became superior of 
tliatconveiit ; but, being willing toapply himself 
to study with more frccdoiri, he resigned all the 
posts he enjoyed in his order, and travelled into 
Gcrniany, Italy, and the Netherlands. He 
wrote a great number of excellent works; the 
principal of which are, I. yuestioiies celebcr- 
rims in Genesim. 2. liurmonienrum libri. 3. 
De sonoruni r'iatura, causis, & eilectibus. 4. 
Cogitata physico-matheniutica. 5. La verite 
lies Sciences. 6 . Les qiiestions inouies. He 
died at Paris in 1648. lie hud the reputation 
of being one of the best men of his age. No 
person was more curious in penetrating into 
the secrets of nature, and currying all the arts 
and sciences to their utmost perfection. He 
was in a manner the centre ot* all the men of 
learning, by the mutual correspondence which 
he managed between them. He omitted no 
means to engage them to publish their works ; 
and the world is obliged to him fur several ex- 
cellent discoveries, which, had it not been for 
him, would perhaps have been lost. 

MERSEi, a river that runs through the 
counties of Lancaster, York, and Chester, and 
empties iLiclf into the Irish sea at Liver;iool. 
By the late inland navigation it has comniiini- 
cation with the rivers Dec, Kibble, Ouse, 
Trent, Darwent, Severn, Humber, Thames, 
Avon, &€, which navigation, including its 
windings, extends above 600 miles, in the coun- 
ties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, Lancaster, 
Westmoreland, Chester, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &c. 

Mersey-islakd, an island of Essex, at 
the month of the Coin, south of Colchester. 
It was seized by the Dunes in the reign of 
king Alfred, for their winter quarters, ft had 
eight jiarishes, now reduced to two, viz. East 
and West Mersey. The island had a block- 
house; and ill the Dutch 'war the parliament 
put 1000 men in it. 

ME'RSION. s. (mersio, Latin.) The act 
of sinking, or thrusting over head (Ainsworth), 
^ MEllSPURG, a town of Suabia, in the 
bishopric of Constance, and the bishop's usual 
place of residence. It is seated on the N. side 
of the lake of Constance, 1 1 miles from the 
town of that name. Lon. 9 . S 6 E. l^at. 47. 
46 N. 
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MERTHYRTYDVILL, a village in Wales, 
not far from Neath, which less than 20 years 
ago was an iiibignificaiit place ; but has since 
by its noble iron works become one of the most 
remarkable spots in that principality. These 
works, w'hicli aie known under four different 
names, Cyfartha, Peiinydarran, Dowley, and 
Plymouth works, and which belong to as inany 
proprietors or companies, arc all situated within 
the compass of three English miles in length 
and two in hreadth. Wiiliin this narrow cir- 
cuit there are 13 iron forges; which upon an 
juerage produce 40 tons of pig-iron per week, 
and 20,000 ions annually of bar and hoop iron. 
Ahoiil 4000 workmen are regularly employed 
at these works. 

MERTOLA, a strong town of Portugal, in 
Aleniejo, seated near the Guadiano, ()0 mile*: 
S. of Kvora, and lOO S.E. of Lisbon. Lon. 7- 
40 W. Lat. 37 -‘^oN. 

Mh^lTON, a village of England, in the 
county of Surry, 011 the river Wandlc; where 
was onet* a cclchraied abbey, anciently famou.*! 
for the death of Kinulphns, king of the VVcsl 
Saxons, killed here hy Kiiiehanl C’lilo, in the 
small hut of an insignificant harlot, (»f whom 
he was violently enamoured. Kinehard him- 
self was afterwards slain hy the friends of Ki- 
luilph ; and thus sullercd the instant punish- 
inciu of hid trcacliery. At present this place 
shows only the ruins of a monastery, founded 
b) Henry I. at the instigation of (rilbert, 
sheriff of Siirrv , and famous for the parliament 
held at it under Henry Jll. the day after his 
coronation, in which were enacted the provi- 
sions of IMerton, which are the most ancient 
body of laws, after Magna ('harta, and consist 
of eleven articles. In this assembly, upon a 
iiiolion of the bishops for establishing a consti- 
tiitiou of the canon law, by which marriage 
could legitimate is^ne previously born, the lay 
lords made that celebrated answ'er, Nolumus 
Irgcs Auyja: miUari. Walter dc Merlon (pro- 
bably a native of this place) bishop of Roches- 
ter, and chancellor ot England, had begun his 
College, on his manor of Maldon, here, in 
1274 , blit ten yeais afterwards removed it to 
Oxford, and died about four years after. It is 
now become considerable for its calico-printing 
and bleaching: four miles E. Kingston, and 
nine S. I-.ondon. 

MERULA (George), an Italian of extraor- 
dinary parts and learning, born at Alexandria 
in the duchy of Milan, about the year 1420. 
He taught youth at Venice and Milan for 40 
years, and laboured abundantly in restoring and 
correcting ancient authors. He wrote, and ad- 
dressed to Lewis Siorzo, Antiquiiaies Vicecomt^ 
turn ; or The Actions of the Dukes of Mi- 
lan, in 10 books; with some other things in 
the same way. His death, in 1494, is said not 
to have grieved any body, as he lived in a state 
of war with, and abused, almost all his cotem- 
porary scholars. 

Merula (Paul), born at Dort in Holland, 
a famous lawyer, historian, and linguist, was 
professor of history in the university of L^den 
after Lipsiug. He wrote^ 1 . Commentaries on 
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Ennius ; Q. The Life of Erasmus and Junius ; 

3 . A cosmography ; 4. A treatise of law ; and 
died in l607- 

Merula, or Blackbird, in ornithology. 
SeeTuRDus. 

MERULIUS, in botany, a genus of tlic class 
cryptogaiiiia, order fungi. Fungus with veins 
iinaerncuih. Twenty species ; of which eleven 
are indigenous to our own country : of these 
some arc stem less, some possessed of stems. 

MES-AIH, ill the manage, half a Terra a 
TERRA and lialf a Corvet. See those articles. 

MESARAIC VESSELS, in the general 
sense, are the same with mesenteric. In coui- 
iiion use, however, nicsaraic is more frerjucntly 
applied to the veins, and inescnicric to the ar- 
teries, of the mesentery. 

MESAULICI. (Greek.) Interpiping*!. The 
name applied by the ancients (as supposed hy 
Meibomius) totlie interacts, or jiieces perform- 
ed between the divisions of their drama. 

MMSCOLOMKNTf^, or Misti o. A term 
used by the ancient Greeks, signifying that 
branch of the mehpaia^ which gave the rules 
tor so arranging the sounds of a melody, that 
the voice or iiislriimcnl might he kept within 
a certain compass : and that the three genera 
might be so disposed that the air should never 
move out of the system in wdiich it begun, 
unless with some particular design. 

MESE. A term applied by the ancient 
Greeks to the sound that completed their se- 
cond tctrachord, and which was the centre of 
their whole sy^tcm. The Mese was an octave 
above ilic pTodambanomenoSt or lowest sound, 
and answered in some respects to tlie key-note 
in modern music. It was also the nuinc given 
to the central string of the lyre. 

MESE'EMS. rrer/'. I think ; it 

appears to me {Sidney). 

MKSEM BU^ A N'HI I*:M UM. Ice- plant ; 
Fig marigold ; Egyptian kali. In botany, a 
genus of the class icosandria, order {ventagynia. 
Calyx five-cIcft 3 petals numerous, linear^ 
sligntly united at the base y capsule fleshy, in- 
ferior, many seeded. Eighty-six species : one a 
native of Egypt j two or three of Australasia; 
the rest of the Cape. They may be thus sub- 
divided. 

A. without stem. 

B. with a very short stem. 

C. with a stem and flat leaves or none. 

D. with a stem ; leaves convex underneath. 

E. with a stem ; leaves cylindric. 

F. with a stem ; leaves three-sided. 

Of this extensive tribe the following are the 
chief. 1. Mesembryunthcmiim, with ta|>er. 
obtuse, hairy leaves, placed alternately, called 
the E^ptian kali. 2. Mescinbryaiitneniuiii, 
with oval, obtuse, waved leaves, placed alter- 
nately, commonly called the diamond fleoides, 
diamond plant, or ice plant. 3. Meseinbryan- 
themum, with half-taper leaves, and flowers fit- 
ting close to the wings of the stalks. 4.Meseiii- 
bryanthemum, with half-cylindrical leaves, and 
quadrifld flowers. d.MescnibryanthemuiRi with 
awl-shaped, three-cornered leaves, an erect 
stalJc, and a corymbus of flqwera at the triple 
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division of the stalk. 6. Mesembryanthenium, ' 
without a stalk, w'iili half-taper leaves, which 
joins at the base, and flow'ers with eight styles. 

7. Mesembryanihemum, with plain, spear- 
shaped, crenulated leaves. 8. MesembryatUhe- 
miini, without a stalk, with narrow, three-' 
cornered leaves, marked with three indentures 
at their points, c). Mesembryanthemum, hav- 
ing stalkh, and three-corncrcd, indented leaves, 
which are shaped like the Greek delta. 10. 
Mesembryanthemum, with the points of the 
leaves be.irdeil. 11. Mesembryanthemum, 
with a prickly stalk, and defle.Ned, cylindrical 
leaves. 12. Mesembryanthemum, with the 
stalks and leaves garnished with downy hair. 
13. Mesembryanthemum, with awl-shapc^d 
leaves, which arc every where rough on their 
umlcr-sidc. J4. Mesenibryantliciiiuiii, with the 
joints of the stalks terminated by acute, pointed 
leaves, which are indented on incir under-side, 
commonly called bucksborn ficoidcs, 1.^. Me- 
.sembryanthemum, with branching spines. 16. 
^Icsembryanthemum, with awl-shaped, prick- 
ly leaves, and n headed root. I7. Mcseinbry- 
uittheiiium, with awl-shapeit, half taper, 
Miiooth leaves, which are longer between the 
joinl'^. IH. Mesembryanthemum, with awl- 
shaped, cylindrical leaves, having distinct, 
dark -coloured pimples. If). Mesembryanthe- 
mum, w'ith a creeping stalk, which is half cy- 
lindrical, and with nalf-cylindricnl, smooth 
leaves, joining at their Else, and their points 
three-cornered. 20. Mesembryanthemum, 
with distinct, smooth, falchion-snnped leaves, 
and taper branches. Si. Mesembryanthemum, 
with falchion-shaped leaves, connected at their 
base, with the keel-shaped angle rough, and 
with angulated branches. 22. Mesembryaii- 
thenium, with rough, ihrce-cornercd leaves, 
and petals to the flower, which are of two co- 
lours. 23. Mesembryanthemum, with awl- 
sliapcd, three-cornered leaves, and with the 
kcei-shaped angle, sawed on the outside. 24. 
Mesembryanthemum, w ith awl-shaped, cylin- 
drical leaves, which are ulinply and distinct, 
and a rough stalk. 2.7. Alescinbryanthemuin, 
with linear, obsolete, three-cornered leaves, 
which are distinct and smooth, and imbricated 
at the top. 26. Mesembryanthemum, w ithout 
a stalk, with half-cjlindrical leases, which 
ha^e tubercles on their outsides, and arc join- 
ed together. 27- Mesembryanthemum, with 
acute, cylindrical lea\cs, connecled together at 
their base, bowed and smooth. 28. Mesem- 
hryanthemum, w'iih awl-sliapcd, three-corner- 
ed leaves, marked with obsolete, pellucid punc- 
tures. 29. Stalky Mcsembrvaiilhcinum, with 
awl-shaped, semi-cylindrical, recurved, long 
lea\es, which are connected at their base. 30. 
Mesembryanihemum, with plain, oval, acumi- 
nated, entire leaves, which are placed opposite, 
and connected together at their base. 31. Me- 
sembryanthenium, with a short stalk, and 
leaves having hairy indentures, commonly 
called dog's chap fleoides. 32. Mesembryan- 
themum, with axe-shaped leaves. 33. Me- 
Hcmbryanthemum, with disarmed leaves. 34. 
Mesembryanthemum, without a stalk, with 
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tongue-shaped leaves, llic bonicrs of which are 
thicker on one side. 3d. Mcsembryanthetnuin, 
with alternate, awl-shaped, three-cornered, 
veiy long leaves. 

Culture . — ^These species are all of them na« 
tives of Africa, and have bcantilul Bowers, 
which appear at diflVrt-iit seasons of the year, 
some of them flowering early in the spring, 
others in summer, some in the autiiinn, and 
tome even in winter. The first and second spe- 
cies are annual plants ; the first grows naturally 
in £g>'pt, and does not perfect seeds in this 
country ; the second sort is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and is propagated for the sin- 
gularity of its leaves and stalks, which are close- 
ly covered all over, with a multiplicity of pel- 
lucid gems or ]}implcs, full of moisture, winch, 
when the sun shines on them, reflect the light, 
and appear like small bubbles of ice, or a bed 
of diamonds, whence the names of ice-plant 
and diamond-plant. This species is best pro- 
pagated by seeds, which innsi be sown on a 
not-bed early in the spring ; when the plants 
appear, they should be remo\ od to a fresh hot- 
bed to quicken their growth ; and wticn large 
enough, must be transplanted into separate pots 
filled with light fresh earth, which should be 
plunged into a tan-bed. About the end of June 
some of the plants may he inured to the open 
air, and afterwards turned out of their pots and 
planted in w'ann borders. 

All the other species are perennials, and ea- 
sily propagated by cuttings ; but require care 
and mode rate warmth. 

MESENTERIC. Moseralc. Belonging to 
the mesentery. Sec M E s e n t fc it y . 

Mesenteric arteries. Two branches 
of the aorta in the abdomen are so called. J lir 
superior mesenteric is the second branch j it is 
distributed upon the mcscnicry, and gives ofl* 
the superior or right colie artery. The inferior 
meseiiieric is the fifth branch of the aorta ; it 
sends ofl' the internal liaMuorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric clani^s. 'I'hcse are conglo- 
bate# and arc situated here and there in the cel- 
lular membrane of the nie.scniery. The chyle 
from the intestines passes through these glands 
to the thoracic duct. 

Mesenteric tlexus of nerves. The 
superior, middle, anrl low^er llle^elltcric plexuses 
of nenes are formed by the branches of ihc 
great intercostal nerves. 

Mesenteric vein.s. They all run into 
one trunk, that evacuates its blood into the vena 
portip. See Vena PORTAE. 

MliSKNTliRI *T\^.[^mes€nt€ritis^ fAsaartpili^. 
from ^to-cvlegioi, the mcseiftery.) An inflam- 
mation of the mesentery. A species of peri- 
tonitis of Cullen. 

MESENTERY, {mesmterium, fjtictyltfiiev ; 
from {jua-cf, the middle, and iv7f^v,an intestine.) 
The menibranaceous viscus in the cavity of the 
abdomen, attached to the vertebra! of the loins, 
and towhich the intestines adhere. It U form- 
ed of a duplicature of the peritonaeum, and con- 
tains within it, adipose membrane, lacteals, 
lymphatics, lacteal glands, mesenteric arteries, 
veins, and nerves. Its use is to sustain the in* 


testines in such a manner that they possess 
both mobility and firmness ; to sup|>ort and 
conduct wiili safety the blood-vessels, lacteals, 
and nerves ; to fix the glands, and give an ex- 
ternal coat lo the intesiinos. 

MESEUAIC. See Mes a k a ic. 

MESH. s. {maesc/ie, Duich.) The inter- 
stice of a net ; the space between the threads of 
a net {Blackwore') , 

Mesh. v. a. (from the noun ) To catch 
in a net; to ensnare {Drayton), 

AIE'SHV. a (from mejr/t.} Reticulated ; of 
network {Cureiv). 

ME'SEIN. (from misccllane,) Mixed corn : 
as, viheal and rye {Hooker). 

MESN, or Mesne, a term in law, signi- 
fying him who is lord of a manor, and so hath 
tcnunls holding of him ; yet he himself holds 
of a superior lord. The word is |)roperly de- 
rived from mauncy quasi utinoi nulu ; because 
his tenure is derived troin another, from whom 
he holds. 

Mksn also denotes a writ, which licth where 
there is lord mp'>n and tenant ; and the tenant 
Ih distrained for services due fiom the mesii 
to the superior lord. 

Ml£S(l)COEON.(wiC5ocf)/o», /wijohwXov ; from 
/uLfo-o;, the middle, and xiuXov, the colon.) In 
aiiaioniy, the portion of the mesentery to 
which the colon is jUached, The mesentery 
and mesocolon arc the most important of all 
the pioduclions of the peritonaeum. In the 
pelvis, the peritoiiaiuiu spreads itself shortly 
before the rectum. But where that intestine 
becomes Iriose, and forms the semilunar curve, 
the peritonaeum there rises considerably from 
the middle iliac vessels, and region of the psoas 
muscle, double, and with a figure adapted for 
rrreiving the hollow colon. But above, on the 
left side, the colon is connected with almost no 
intermediate loose prodiicuon to the peritonae- 
um, spread upon the [isoas innscle, as high as 
the spleen, where this part of the peritonaeum, 
which gave a coat to the colon, being extended 
under the spleen, receives and sustains that vis- 
cus in a hollow superior recess. 

Afterwards the peritonaeum, from the left 
kidney, from the interval betw'cen the kidneys, 
from the large vessels, and from the right kid- 
ney, emerges forwards under the pancreas, and 
forms the broad and sufliciently long continu- 
ous production, called the transverse mesoco- 
lon, which like a partition divides the upper 
part of the abdomen, containing the stomach, 
incr, imleen, and pancreas, from the lower 
part. The lower plate of this transverse pro- 
duction is continued singly from the right me- 
socolon to the left, and serves a^an external 
coat to a pretty large portion of the liver, and 
descending part of the duodenum. But the 
up|>er plate, Jess simple in the course, departs 
from tne lumbar peritonaeum at the kiam^, 
and region of the vena cava, farther to the rignt 
than the duodenum, to which it gives an ex- 
ternal membrane, not quite to the valve of the 
pylorus ; and beyond this intestine, and beyond 
the colon, jft is joined with the lower plate, so 
that a large part of the duodenum lies within 
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the cavity of the mesocolon. Afterwards, in back-fin, and that situated in the middle of 
the region of the liver, the inesncolau h inflect* back.^ 

ed, and descending over the kidney <^f the same MESORECTUM.(/wesorer/Mm, from 
side, mucli shorter, it includes the ri^lit of the the middle, and rcc/M»«, the straight gut). The 
colon, as far as tlic intesiiniiin cvecuin, which portion ot peritonaium which connects the 
rests upon the iliac muscle and the appendix, rod inn lo the pelvis. 

which is provided with a peculiar long curved MESPILUS. Medlar. In Ijotan^*, a genus 
mesentery. There the iiiesocMlon terminates, of the class leusandria, order peniagynia. Calyx 
almost atthr bifurcation of the aorta. five-cleft; petals lixe; styles from two to fi\e ; 

The whole of the mesocolon and of the me.- drupe inferior, with from two to five dispennous 
sentery is hollow, so that the air may be forced nuts. Twenty-two species, including those of 
in between its two laminae, in such a manner the genus Crauegus of Linndns ; \yhicb ought 
as to expand tlicni into a hag. At the place not lo be .sejmraled from it ; chiefly North 
where it sustains the colon, and also from part Arnerican pltini'^ : a few European and Asiatic, 
of the iiiicstiiiuni rectum, the mesocolon, con- The chief arc, 

tinnous with the outer membrane of the in- 1. M. germanira. Common medlar. Uu- 


teslinc, forms itself iiuo small slender bagi re- 
sembling the omentum, for the nuni part in 
pairs, with their loose exlreiniiies thicker aud 
niiid, and cajiable of admitting air blown in be- 
tween the plaies of the incsoctdoii. 

M KSOI I JKS. (Greek.) The name by wii'ch 
the ancients distingoislieil a kind <»f melojiccia, 
the siiundh which were cliieily confinetl to 
the middle chords : wlilcb chords were abo 
called the inesoulcs of the inesis, oi iclrachord 
meson. 

Mi:SOLO(iARrriIMS. according to Kep- 
ler, are the loganilmi'' of the co-'^ines and co- 
tangents; tlie former of uhicli were called by 
baron Napier aiui-logarilbins, aud the latier 
diflerentuds. 

MES(iN. The genitbe plural of vir^is, the 
middle. A term applied by the ancient Greeks 
to the second of their letrachords (reckoning 
from the gravest) because it is placed between 
the first and third telruebords, i. c. the hypaton 
and sviieiiimeuon. 

MKSOPO'FiXMIA, the ancient name of the 
province of Diarbeck, ill "^rurkev in Asia. It 
IS silnalcd between the rivers Knpbralcs ami 
Tigris; having Assyria on the east, Armenia 
on the north, Syria on the west, and Arabia 
Dcscrla with Ibiby Ionia on the snnili. The 
Hebrews culled it Padan-aram tCicn. xxviii. 
2, &:c.) and Aram Nubaraim (liileof Psal. lx.) 
or Aram of the two rivers, because it was first 
peopled by Aram father of the Syrians, and is 
situated between the two rivers already men- 
tioned. l'lii'< country in much celebiaied in 
scripture, as being the Inst dwelling i>f men 
both before and after the deluge ; and because 
it gave birth to Pbuleg, llebcr, Terah, Abra- 
ham, Nahor, Sarah, Ucbekali, ilacbel, Leah, 
and to the sons of Jacob. Babylon was in the 
iiiicient Mesopotamia, till, by vast labour and 
industry, the tw'o rivers of the '^rigiis and Pai- 
phrates were united into one channel. Tlie 
plains of ^hinar were in the same couu^.iv. 
Often they gave it the name of McsopoVainia 
(Deut. xxiii. 4, &c.) and sometinieiP that of 
Syria, (Hosea xii. \2.) Balaam r.ono'Beur 
was of Mesopotamia, l)eul. xxi»-..4. Chnshan- 
rishathaiai king of Mesopot^nnia kept the He- 
brews in subjection some time after the death 
of Joshua, Jndg. iii. 

MESOCTERYGIUS, in iijithyology, a 
teroi applkd to such fishes as hava only one 


arnuil ; Teavc> lanceolate, somewhat downy ; 
flowers soblarv, sessile, terminal, with five 
st\Ic«. Found wild in onr own hedges, bear- 
ing a brown fruit, of the size of small apples, 
wliich ripen in October, but arc not eatable till 
they begin to decay. 

2. ^1. cbaimc-mesp'dus. Unarmed; leaves 
oval, acutely serrate, glabrous; flowers in co- 
rv mhed heads ; styles five: teeth of the calyx 
siioricr than the tube. This plant bears a red 
fruit, w'hirh is railed downy medley or bastard 
quince. It is u native of Austria. 

3. ISI. cotoncaster. Dwarf quince. 

ME’SPISK. 5. (probably luispiinted forwier- 

pn\e mespris, French.) Contempt; scorn 
( Spffi W’/ ) . 

MF.SS. s {mes, old French.) A dish ; a 
quaiuiiy of food sent to table together (jS'AcAs,). 

To Mess. w. To cat ; to feed. 

MKSS.\ I)l VOCL. An expression applied 
by the Italians to a sw'ell of the voice upon a 
holding note. 

iME'SSAfiF.. s. (wc^ir/ge, French). An er- 
rand ; any thing roinmhted to another to be 
told lo a ibiiil {Soulh. Dri/din). 

MESSAEA, a name of V'alcrius Corvinus 
from bis having conquered ^le^sana in Sicily. 
Thii' family was very ancient; the most cele- 
brated was a friend of Bruuis, w ho seized the 
camp of Augnsius at l^ljilip[>i. He was after- 
wards reconciled to Auaiisius, and died A. D. 
(), in his 77th year. (./Vi/i.) 

M ESS A LINA \’ A LV'R I A , a daughter of 
Me^sala Barbutus. She married i.Vic emperor 
Claudius, and disgraced herself by her cruelties 
uiul incoiiiinepce. Her husband’s palace was 
noi the onb; seat of her kuscivionsness, but she 
prosUiiii«:d herself in the public streets. Her 
extravagances at last irritaicdhcr huNhand, who 
eo'ninandcd her to appear before him. She 
'.itiemptetl to destroy herself, and when her cou- 
rage failed, one of the tribunes who bad been 
sent to her despatched her with his sword, 
A.D. 48. 

;MESSANA, an ancient and celebrated 
town ot Sicily, on the streights which separate 
Italy from Sicily. It was anciently called 
Zaticle, and was founded l6fK) years before the 
('hristian era. The inhabitants were called 
Messenii, Messanienses, and Mainertini. 'Fhe 
streights of Messana have alwnvs been looked 
upon as very dangerous, especi.tl}y by the an- 
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cientSy on account of the rapirtity of the cur- 
rentSf and the irregular and violent flowing and 
ebbing of the sea. Now M ess in a, which see. 

MhSSAPlA, a country of Italy, between 
Tarentuin and Bnindusium, the same as Ca- 
labria. It received its name from ^Icssapus, 
the son of Neptune, who left a part of Boeolia 
called Messapia, and came to Italy, where he 
assisted the Rutulians against iEneas. 

MESSP^ CONCliRTATI.(ItaL) Masses in 
which the recitation is intermixed with cho- 
russes. 

Messe di capella. An expression ap- 
plied by the Italians to masses sung by their 
grand chorus. In these composition^, various 
fugues, double counterpoints, and other elabo- 
rate qualifications, are always required. 

MESSENE, a daughter of Triopas, Icing of 
Argos, who married Polycaon, son of I^lex, 
king of l^conid. She cncourugcci lier husband 
to levy troops, and to seize Peloponnesus, 
which, after it had been conquered, received 
her name. She received divine honours after 
death. {Paus,). 

Messene or Messena, a city in the Pelo- 
poTinesus, the capital of the country called 
Messenia, which is situate between Laconia 
Klis, Arcadia, and the sea. The iniiabitants 
have rendered themselves famous for the three 
wars which they carried on against the Spar- 
tans, and which received the appellation of 
Messenian. 

ME'SSENGER. s, {messager, French.) One 
who carries an errand ; one who brings an ac- 
count or foretoken of any thing {Clarendon). 

Messengers are certain ofBccrs chiefly 
employed under the direction of the secretaries 
of state, and always in readiness to be sent with 
all kinds of dispatches foreign and domestic. 
They also, by virtue of the secretaries warrants, 
take up ])crsons for high treason, or other of- 
fences against the state. The prisoners they 
apprehend are usually kept at their own houses, 
for each of which they are allowed (is. 8d. per 
day by the government : and when they are 
sent abroad, they have a stated allowance for 
their journey, viz. 30/. for going to Paris, Kdin- 
buigh, or Dublin ; 25 1. for going to Holland ; 
and to other places in the same proportion ; 
part of which money is advanced for the ex- 
pence of their journey. Their standing salary 
IS 45/. per annum ; and their posts, if pur- 
chased, arc esteem^ worth 300/. The mes- 
sengers wait 20 at a time, monthly, and are 
distributed as follows, viz. four at court, five at 
one secretary’s office, five at another, two at 
the third for North Britain, three at the council 
ofRce, and one at the lord chamberlain’s of the 
household. 

Messengers of the ExcHsauER, are 
four oflicers who attend the exchequer, in the 
nature of pursuivants, and carry the lord trea- 
surer's ^ters, precepts, &c. 

Messenger of the press, a person 
Vfho, by order of the court, searches prmting- 
houses, booksellers shops, &c. in order to dis- 
cover the printers or publishers of seditious 
books, pamphlets, bic. 


MESSENIA, a province of Peloponnesus. 
See M KssENR. 

MESSEllCIlMl l>lA,in botany, a genus of 
thee lass pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 
funnel-form, with the throat naked, berry corky, 
bipartite, each two-seeded. Three species $ 
two shrubs of the soutli of Europe, one of 
Tencriffc. 

MESSIAH, a word signifying one anoint- 
ed, or installed into an oliice by unction. It 
was usual among the .Tews to anoint kings, 
high-pricsts, and soinetiinCsS prophets, at die 
designation or instalment of them, to signify 
eii.bleinatically the mental qual ideations ne- 
cessary for discharging these offices. .Sanl, 
JXavici, Salomon, and Joash, kings of Judah, 
rcceiwd the royal unction. Aaron and his 
sons received the sacerdotal, and Elisha the 
disciple of Elijah roreived the prophetic unc- 
tion. — The name Messiah, anointed, or 
Christ (xQ(ro;)i was gi\cn to llie kings and 
high-priests of the Jews. The patriarchs and 
prophets are also called by the name of Mes- 
siahs, or die I^ord's anointed. Sec I Sam. 
xii. 3. 5. 1 Chron. xvi. 22. P^al. cv. 15. 

But this name Messiah was principally, and 
by way of eminence, gi\en by the Jews to 
their expected great Deliverer* whose coming 
they still vainly wait ; and is a name the C'hris- 
tians apply to Jesus Christ, in whom the pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah wxre accom- 
plished. The sum of these prophecies is, that 
there should be a glorious person named Mes- 
siah, descended from Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who should he born at Bethlehem, of 
a virgin of the family of David, then in its de- 
cline, before the Jews ceased to be a people, 
while the second temple was standing, and 
about 500 years al'ter^ Ezra’s time; who, 
though appearing in mean circumstances, 
should be introduced by a remaikable fore- 
runner, whose business it should be to awaken 
the attention and expectation of the i>eople. 
That this illustrious person called Messiah 
should himself be eminent for the piety, wis- 
dom, and benevolence of his character, and the 
miraculous works he should {lerform ; yet that, 
notwithstanding all this, he should be rejected 
and put to death by the Jews ; but should af- 
terwards be raised from the dead, and exalted 
to a glorious throne, on which he should 
through all generations continue to rule, at 
the same time making intercession for'sinners. 
That great calamities 'should for the present be 
brought on the Jews for rejecting him : where- 
as the kingdom of God should by his means be 
erected among the Gentiles, and disperse itself 
ev'cn unto the ends of the earth ; wherever 
it came destroying idolatry, and establish- 
ing true religion and righteousness. In 
a word, that this glorious person should be re- 
garded by all who believed in him as a divine 
teacher, an atoning sacrifice, and a royal go- 
vernor : by means of whom God would make 
a covenant with his people, very different from 
that made with Israel of old ; in consequence 
of which they^houJd be restored to^ and estab- 
lished in, the divine favour, and Sxid in t suite 
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of perpetual happiness. See Jbsus Christ^ 

and Christianity. 

Jesus Christ asserts himself the Messiah. In 
St. John iv. iS5. the Samaritan woman says to 
Jcsus^'^I knowthatwhen Messiah comes, who 
18 called the Christ, he will tell us all things.** 
Jesus answered her, ** 1 that speak to thee am 
he.” 

MKSSIEURS. v. (French; plural of wion- 
sieur.) Sirs; fvcntleiiicn. 

MfcSlNA, ail ancient, large, handsome, 
and strong city of Sicily, and in liic \'al-di* 
Dcniona, with a citadel, several forts, a hne 
spacious harbour, and an archbishop’s see. It 
is seated on the sea-side, 1 10 miles cast of Paler- 
mo, 2()0 south by east of Rome, and 180 south- 
east of Naples. K. Ion. 15. 50. N. lat. 38. 10. 
The public buildings and the monasteries were 
numerous and magnificent, and it contained 
about hO.OOO inhabiiarits : the harbour is one 
of the safc-»t in the Mediterranean, and ex- 
tremely deep: the viceroy of Sicily resides here 
six months in the year; and it was a place of 
great trade in silk, oil, fruit, corn, and excel- 
lent wine, especially since it was declared a 
free port. 7'his city in the heginnitig of the 
year 1783 sidleied most dreadfully by the earth- 
quakes, which shook great part of (’alabria and 
Sicily to their foundations, overturned many 
rich and populous towns, and buried thousands 
in their ruins. See Calabria and Earth- 
quake. All interesting account of Messina, 
as it sIockI before the above jieriod, is given in 
Mr. Swinhurne’sTraveh in Sicily. 

MESSUAGE, Messuagium, in law, a 
dwcHiiig'liouac, with some land adjoining as- 
signed for its use. By the name of tnessuage 
may a girdcn, shop, mill, cottage, chamber, 
cellar, or the like, pass. In Scotl.ind, messuage 
denotes what is ealled in England the manor 
house, VIZ. the principal dwelling-house within 
any barony. 

MEsG PORPHYRON, a name given by 
the Greeks to the R mian laticlavc ; because 
that garment, being edged on each side, where 
it opened before, with purple, appeared when 
closed with two purple stripesdowii the middle. 
The same term was also applied to the angnsti- 
clave. 

ME'SS.MATE. s. (mess and mate.) One 
who cats at the same table. 

MI^llA. In botany, a genus of the class 
monadeij^ia, order polyandria. (’al)x single, 
four-lcavec^ (letals tour ; pistil one; nut four- 
sided, one-seederi. One s]>ecies ; an Indian 
tree, with lanceolate entire leaves ; axillary, 
sessile flowers. 

META, in the Roman circus, was a pile of 
stones* of a pyramidical form, intended as a 
boundary of the stadium, or chariot-course. 
When the meUi was passed the seventh time, 
the race was concluded. The greatest art and 
management were required in avoiding the 
meta, and yet going as near it as possible. If 
they went too near, they were in the greatest 
dannr of breaking the chariot to pieces; and 
if th^took too large a circuit* in the turn, 
they gave their rivaU an opportunity of getting 
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within them, besides losing a grtet deal o( 
space. 

MET. The preterit and part, of meet, 
ME'FA'BASIS. (Greek.) In rhetorick, a 
figure by which the orator passes from one 
thing to another. 

METACARPAL BONES. The five lon- 
gitudinal bones tliat are situated between the 
wrist and the fingers; they are distinguished 
into the metacarpal bone of the thumb, fore- 
finger, &c. 

METACARPUS, (metacarpus^ purrcHnpTro;, 
from fxira., after, and wtfvo;, the wrist.) 'i'hat 
part of the hand between the wrist and fingers. 

METACHEIRPXIS. (from to 

operate by the hand.) Surgery : any manual 
oi>eraiion or administration. 

MET AGRAMMATISM. 5. (pc.?» and 
y'aiAfjut,) A dissolution of a name truly written 
into its letters, as its elements, and a new con- 
nexion of it hy artificial transposition, making 
some perfect sense applicable to the person 
named ; anagramniatisni (Camden), 

METAL, in heraldry. 'Fhere are two me- 
tals used in heraldry, by way of colours, viz. 

f old and silver, in blazon called or and argent, 
n the common painting of arms these meuU 
are represented ny white and yellow, which 
are the natural colours of those metals. In 
engraving, gold is expressed by dotting the 
coat, Sec, all over ; and silver, by leaving it 
quite blank. 

It is a general rule in heraldry, never to 

{ )lacc ineial upon metal, nor colour upon co- 
our ; so that if the field be of one of the me- 
tals, the bearing must be of some colour ; and 
if the field be of any colour, the bearing must 
be of one of the metals. 

Metals, ia mineralogy. Snbstanc^ form- 
ing a distinct class from all other bodies, and 
characterized by their perfect opacity, pecu- 
liar splendour, density, and specific gravity 
In their purest metallic state they possess nei- 
ther taste nor smell. Metals generally con- 
stitute the fourth or fifth riass in the systems of 
different mineralogists : in that of Gmelin, 
wdiirh we have chiefly made use of in the pre- 
sent work, they occupy the fourth, and are di- 
vided into two granfl sections of malleable and 
brittle. Under Dr. Thomson’s system, they are 
divided into the four following sections; 1. 
Malleable. 2. Brittle and easily fused. 3. 
Brittle and difficulily fused. 4. Refractory. 
Metals, says this ingenious chemist (for wc 
cannot give a more condensed account of them 
than his own is), may be considered as the 
greatest instruments of all our improvements ; 
w'lthout them many of the arts and sciences 
could hardly have existed. So teusible were 
the ancients of their great importance, that 
they raised those persons who first discovei^ 
the art of working them to the rank of deilies. 
In chemistry, they have always filledii;# con- 
spicuous station : at one period the whole 
science was confined to them ; and it may be 
said to have owed its very existence to a rage 
for making and transmuting metals. 

1. One of the most conspicuous properties 
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•r the metals is a particular brilliancy which 
they possess, and which has been called the 
metallic lustre. There are other bodies indeed 
(mica for instance) which apparently possess 
this peculiar lustre, hut in them it is confined 
to tne surface, and accordingly clisapjjears 
when they are scratched, whereas it pervades 
every part of the metals. This lustre is oc- 
casioned by their reflecting much more light 
than any other bodies; u property which seems 
to depend partly on the closeness of their tex- 
ture. This renders them peculiarly proper 
for mirrors, of which they always Ibrni the 
basis. 

2. Tliey arc perfectly opacpie, or impervious 
to light, even after they have been reduced to 
■very thin plates. Silver leaf, for instance, 

l-l6(K)U()th of an inch thick, docs not permit 
the smallest ray of light to pass tliroii'^h it. 
Gold, however, when very thin, is not abso- 
lutely opaque : for gold leaf l.280000th of an 
inch thick, when held betwccMi thcc)c and the 
light, appears of a lively green ; and must there- 
fore, as Newton first remarked, transmit the 
green-coloured rays. It is not improbable that 
all other metals, as the same philosopher snp- 
osed, would also transmit light if they could 
e reduced to a jiroper degree of thinness, it 
is to this opacity that a part of the excellence 
of the metals, as mirrors, is owing ; their bril- 
liancy alone would not qualify them fur that 
purpose. 

3. They may be melted by the application 
of heat, and even then still retain their opa- 
city. This properly enables us to cast them in 
moulds, and then to give them any shape wc 
please. In this manner many elegant iron 
utensils are formed. DiHerent metals (litter 
exceedingly from each other in fusibility. Mer- 
cury is so very fusible, that it is aUvays fluid at 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere ; 
while other metals, as platinum, cannot be 
melted except by the iiiosl \iolerit heat which 
it is possible to produce. 

4. Their specific gravity is much greater 
than that of any other body at present known. 
Antimony, one of the lightest of them, is more 
than six times heavier tlian water ; and the 
specific gravity of platinum, the heaviest of all 
the metals, is 23. 'I’his great density, no 
doubt, contributes considerably to the reflec- 
tion of that great quantity of light which con- 
stitutes the metallic lustre. 

6. They are the best conductors of electricity 
of all the bodies hitherto tried. 

6. None of the metals are very hard ; but 
some of them may be hardened by art to such 
a degree as to exceed the hardness of almost all 
other bodies. Hence the numerous cutting 
instruments which the moderns make of steel, 
and which the ancients made of a combination 
of copper and tin. 

7. The elasticity of the metals depends upon 
their hardness ; and it may be increased the 
same process by which their hardness is in- 
creasea. . TJiu$ the steel of which the balance- 
springs of watches are made is almost per- 
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fectly clastic, though iron in its natural state 
possesses but little elasticity. 

8. But one of their most important proper- 
ties is malleability, by which is meant the ca- 

S of being extended and flattened when 
with a hammer. This property, which 
is peculiar to metals, enables us to give the me- 
tallic bodies any form we think proper, and 
thus render it easy for us to convert them into 
the various instruments for which we have oc- 
casion. All metals do not possess this pro- 
perty; hut it is remarkable that almost all 
those which were known to the ancients have 
it. Heal incrcaHt‘.s this property considerably. 
Metals become haider and denser by being 
hammered. 

(). AnotliiT property, which is also wanting 
ill nuny of the iiieLils, is duetiliiy ; by which 
we mean the capacity of being drawn out into 
wile, by being forced ihrougb holes of various 
dlame‘.e^^. 

10. Ductility depends, in some measure, on 
another psnpeity which metals possess, namely, 
tenacily ; by whic li is meant the power which 
a meiailic wire of a gi\en di.uiieter has of re- 
sisting, without breaking, the action of a 
weight su'spcinled from its extremity. Metals 
(liflTer exceedingly from each other iii their te- 
nacity. An iron wire, for instance, 1-1 Oih of 
an inch in diameter, will support, without 
breaking, about 600lb. weight ; whereas a 
lead w ire, of the same diameter, will not sup- 
port above 2plb. 

1 1. 'When exposed to the action of heat and 
air, most of the metals lo<.c their lustre, and 
arc com cried into earthy-bke powders of dif- 
ferent colours and properties, nceording to the 
metal and the degree of heat employed. Several 
of the metals even laKe fire when exposed to a 
strong heat ; and after combustion the resi- 
duiun is found to be the very same earihy-like 
siibslanre. 

12. If an\ of these calces, as they are called, 
is mixed with charcoal-powder, aiulcxjiosed to 
a strong heat in a proper vessel, it is changed 
a^aiii to the metal from which it was produced. 
Ihis fact is easily explained on the jirinciples 
of modern chemistry; the calx is the metal 
combined with oxygen, oranoxyd, in modern 
language, and by heating it with charcoal, 
which has a stronger ultracilon for ox}geti, 
that suhstauce is taken from the metal, and it 
is brought again to the metallic stale. The 
oxygen in this process, uniting with the char- 
coal, forms carbonic acid gass. 

The words calx and calcination, then, are 
evidently improper, as they convey false ideas ; 
philosophers therefore now employ, instead of 
them, the words oxyd and oxydizenient, 
which were invented by the French chemists. 
A metallic oxyd signifies a metal united with 
oxygen ; and oxydizement implies the act of 
that union. 

13. Metals, then, are all capable of com- 
bining with oxygen ; and this combination is 
sometimes accompanied by combustion, and 
Bometimes iio(. The new compounds formed 
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are called metallic oxyds» and in some cases 
metallic acids. These were formerly distin- 
guished from each other by their colour. One 
of the oxyds, for instance, was called black 
oxyd, another was termed red oxyd ; but it is 
now known that the same oxyd is capable of 
assuming different colours according to cir- 
cumstances. I'he mode of naming them from 
their colour, ihereibre, wants precision, and is 
apt to mislead ; especially as there occur dif- 
ferent examples of two distinct oxyds of the 
same metal having the same colour. 

As it is alisoluiely necessary to be able to 
distinguish the did'erent oxyds of the same 
metal from each other with perfect precision, 
and as the present chemical nomenclature is 
defective in this respect, wc may, till some 
belter method is proposed, distingnish them 
from each other, hy prefixing to the word oxyd 
the first syllable of the Greek ordinal numerals. 
*1 bus the proUixyd of a metal will denote the 
metal combined with a minimum of oxygen, 
or the first oxyd which the metal is ca|xible 
of foriiiing ; dcutoxyd will denote the second 
oxyd of a metal, or the metal combined with 
two doses of oxygen. When a metal has com- 
bined with as much oxygen as possible, the 
compound formed is denoted by the term per- 
oxyd ; indicating by it, that the metal is 
thoroughly oxydived. 

Thus wc have the term oxyd to denote the 
combination of metals with oxygen in general ; 
the terms protoxyd and peroxyd to denote the 
minimum and maximum of o\ydizcinent ; and 
the teriiKS dcutoxyd, tritoxyd, &c. to denote 
all tlic inlormediate states which arc capable of 
being formed. 

14. Metals arc capable also of combining 
with the simple coinbusliblc'i. The com- 
pounds thus formed arc denoted by the simple 
combiibtihlc w hicli enters into the combination, 
with the termination iiret added to it. Thus 
the combination of a metal wdth sulphur, 
phosphorus, or carbon, is called the siilpnurct, 
phosphurcl, «it carburcl of the metal. Hydro- 
gen has not been proved capable of entering 
Into similar combinations ; neither have the 
simple incoinbustibles. 

i/i. The metals are capable likewise of com- 
bining with caeli other, and of forming com- 
pounds, some of which are extremely useful in 
the manufacture of instruments and utensils. 
Thus pewter is a compound of lead and tin ; 
brass, a compound of copper and zinc ; bell-mc- 
tal, a compound of copper and tin. These me- 
tallic compounds arc culled by chemists alloys, 
except when one of the combining metals is 
mercury. In that case the compound is called 
an amalgam Thus the compound of mercury 
and g(^d is called the amalgam of gold. 

10.' The metals at present known amount to 
28 : of these only seven were known to the an- 
cients as metals, and no fewer than 17 have 
been discovered since the year 1730 ; their num- 
ber has multiplied exceedingly within these 
few years; but the more recently discovered me- 
tals, with a very small numbea of exceptions, 
are so scarce as to be of comparatively small 
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importance. MetaU may be conveniently ar- 
ranged under four classes : namely, I . Mallea^ 
ble metals. 2. Brittle and easily fusible. 3. 
Brittle and difficultly fusible. 4. Refractory s 
under which last name are comprehended all 
those metallic bodies which are only known 
at present in a state of combination ; chemists 
not having succeeded hitherto in reducing them 
to the metallic state. The mctuls which be- 
long to each of these heads will be seen from 
the following table. 

I. Malleable. 

1. Gold, 8. Osmium, 

'J. Platina, 9 . Copper, 

3. Lead, 10. Iron, 

4. iMcrciiry, 11. Nickekr 

ft. Palladium, 12. Tin, 

6. Rhodium, IS. Lead, 

7* Iridium, 14. Zinc. 

11 . Brittle and easily fused. 

1. Bismuth, 3. Tellurium, 

2. Antimony, 4. Arsenic. 

111 . Brittle and difficultly fused 

1. f'obalt, 4. Molybdenum, 

2. Manganese, 5. Uranium, 

3. Chromium, (). Tungsten. 

IV. Refractory. 

1. Titanium, 3. Tantalium, 

2. Columbrium, 4. Cerium. 

Such is the change, however, which is per- 
petually taking place in the modern science of 
chemistry, if science it may yet be called, that 
although vve have drawn up the above table 
from the third and latest edition of Dr. Thom- 
son's work, we ha\e now to observe, that from 
this table one at least is now to be struck out. 
Dr. Wollaston having fairly established it, 
that tantalium (or tantalum as it is often call- 
ed) and cnliimbium arc the same metal ; while 
two unr|ucstioiiably arc to be added to it from 
the brilliant discoveries of Mr. Davy, potasiuni 
and sodium, of w'hich potash and soda may 
now be contemplated as the oxyds. 

Ill reality the illimitable scope which the 
voltaic |>ower in the hands of inis admirable 
chemist has unfolded to us, altogether con- 
founds us, and renders it impossible to deter- 
mine either what principles vve are to set out 
with or where wc arc to slop. For, although 
he has not been equally decisive in his expe- 
riments, he has given "real ground for believ- 
ing that ammonia itself, and indeed all the al- 
kaline earths, are only so many metallic oxyds, 
to the metals of which he has also given the 
respective names of ammonium, barium, stron- 
tium, and niagiiium. VVhile not content with 
speculating concerning the earths and alkalies, 
lie has ventured into the region of the gasses, 
and has shewn some reason tor suspecting that 
at least two of these, nitrogen and hydrogen, are 
also metallic oxyds in a state of gass, as mer- 
cury becomes when exposed to a high degree 
of neat. The proper earths, nay, even sul- 
phur and phosphorus, are also suspected of 
being compounds of the same kind : so that if 
these bold and comprehensive views should 
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ever be substantiated, we shall be reduced to 
the two principles alone of oxygen and the 
metallic base of bodies, operated upon in va> 
rious ways hy electricity. We shall resume 
this subject under the article Voltaism. 

Of the metals cnuineraicil in the tableabove, 
those of the first class were formerly called 
metals, by way of eminence, because they are 
possessed either of inalleability or ductility, or 
of both properties together: the test were 
called semi-nictals, because they are brittle. 
But this distinction is now nretty generally laid 
aside; and, us Bergman observes, it ought to 
be so altogether, as it is founded on a false hy- 
pothesis, and conveys very erroneous ideas to 
the mind. The first four metals were formerly 
called noble or perfect metals, because their 
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For a more particular account of the difier- 
•nt metals, we refer the reader to the various 
articles under their respective names. 

METALEPSIS, in rhetoric, is a figure in 
which two or more tropes, and those of a dif- 
ferent kind, are contained under one word ; so 
that several gradations, or intervening senses, 
come between the word that is expressed and 
the thing designed by it. Thus, when Sylla 
says of Julius Caesar, In one Cwsar there are 
many Marius's. Suet, in Vit. c. I . This is 
a inetalepsis. So when Virgil, describing that 
part of the African coast, where Ailiicas ar- 
^rived with his ships, says, a dark wood hung 
wer it. iEn. lib. i. ver. 165. 

META'LLICAL. Meta^llic. a. (from 
meialium, Latin.) Partaking of metal ; con- 
taining metal ; consisting of metal {Wotton). 

MErALLl'PEROUS. a (metallum and 
fero^ Latin.) Producing metals. 

META'LLINE. a. (from metal.) 1. Im- 
pregnated with metal (Bacon). 2. Consist- 
ing of metal (.Boyle), « 
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oxyds are reducible by the mere application of 
heat ; the rest were imperfect metals, because 
their oxyds were thougnt not reducible with- 
out the addition of some combustible sub- 
stance; but this distinction also is nowveiy 
properly exploded : for nickel and lead, wliicn 
were never admitted into the number of the 
noble metals, are well known to lie reducible by 
mere heat, and have hence ns fair pretensions 
to such a classifirntion as gold or silver. 

The following synoptic table gives us a bird’s 
eye view of most of tne characteristic proper- 
ties of the different metals, and their chemical 
relation to each other. Cerium is omitted, as 
its relative properties have not been sufiicient- 
ly ascertained, and potasium and sodium for 
the same reason. 
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fusible S Cobalt 

Antimony 
Bismuth 
fZinc 
Lead 
Tin 
Iron 
('(tpper 
Mercury 
p granular S Iridium 
and brittle c Rhodium 
r Palladium 
I Nickel 
fusible and < Platina 
malleable | Silver 
LGold 
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ME'TALLIST. $. (melalliUe^ French.) A 
worker in metals; one skilled in metals 
(Moxon). 

METALLO'GRAPHY. s. {metallum and 
yfw>u;.) An account or description of metals. 

MEni'ALLURGlST. s. {metallum and 
fjryav.) A worker in metals. 

METALLURGY. (from metallum, I^t.and 

epy9v,opcratioii, Gr, wlicnce the term, though admit- 
ted into all European laiijriiages, is unolassical and 
iHigitiiiiato in its formation). The art of work- 
ing metallic substances from a state of pyrite and 
ore to a state of perfect metallization. 

We find it unnecessary, however, to enter in this 
article into the full extent of the subject we should 
otherwise have done, in consequence of uui* hav- 
ing entered pretty largely into the general cha- 
racter of metals in the article Metal, and into 
the general mode of assaying and reducing ores 
in the different articles allotted to the respective 
metals, as they have thus far oecured alphabeti- 
cally. To the article Mine we may also more ad- 
vantageously refUr a detailed account of the mode 
of detecting, the bearing, range, and general na- 
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ture of mines. So that we shall at present limit 
ourselves to a few practical observations on the 
best means of opening a mine when det<*cted» and 
determined opoUf and of working the pyrites and 
ares of which it may be expected to consist. 

Of opening Mines, 

IVhen it is once ascertained that a pyrite or 
ore of metal can be worked with advantage, the 
metallurgist proceeds in his operations, by ex- 
tracting the metallic matter by all the mechani- 
cal methods the art possesses, which consists in 
digging shafts, opening adits, employing various 
machines to raise the water, renew the air, bring 
up the ore, favour the ascent and descent of 
the miner, prevent the earth from giving way, 
&c* 

In general, after having bored the ground that 
contain^ ores, or having ascertained their ex- 
istence by various indications (see Mine), a 
square perpendicular welt or shaft is dug in the 
ground, sutticieiitly wide to place straiglit ladders 
in it, over which mactiiuery is fixed for the purpose 
of raising and lowering vessels, and in which it is 
sometimes necessary tti lix pumps to draw oil* the 
water whicii js collected- if the ore be too deep 
for a single shaft to lead from the grass or surface 
to the vein at the buttoiii ot the tirst shaft, a 
horizontal gallery is opein'd, at the end of which 
a second sliaft is sunk, uiid in thi:s inaiiiier the 
workmen proceed till they arii\e at tlie bottom of 
Uie mine. 

When the rock to be perforated is hard and 
solid, and capable of .siqiporling itself, the shaft 
will not require to be guarded within ; but if it be 
soft and friable, if it threaten to fall in duriiej, tne 
excavation, it becomes necessary to support the 
shaft and gallery with pieces of woodwork, co\er- 
ed with plunks all rvinnd. 

It is also of the utmost cou'icquencc to obtain a 
free current of ficsh air. When it is piucticabie 
to open a gallery winch shall lend fioiji the bot- 
tom of tiie shaft to the day or open an, a cur- 
rent IS easily established by this simple artifice. 
When till!! is not possible, a second shaft is sunk 
to the extremity of the gallery opposite to the 
first. When one of these shafts opens at u diflcr- 
eiit level from the otlicr, the ciicnlatioii and re- 
newal of the air arc easy. If the secondary 
lhafts be of equal height, the circulation will not 
take place spontaneously, and a lighted furnace 
must be employed in some convcinciil part of 
them to produce a greater rarefaction of the con- 
fined air. 

It is also necessary to provide against a dan- 
gerous ascent of waters. If the water transude 
gradually thmugh the earth, it may be let oft' into 
the plain or the nearest river, by means of a hori- 
zontal adit. If it be collected in a greater quan- 
tity, or if it be not possible to open such an adit, 
Che water is extracted by pumps, which are moved 
either by a stream or by a pond, or by vapour of 
water from an adjoining steam-engine. It is some- 
lim^ extremely difficult to defend the works 
against enormous masses of water, which rush 
forth with prodigious rapidity. Thes*e cases, 
however, are not common ; and they are provided 
against by a kind of moveable strong door, or bar- 
ricado, which the workmen place at the inonient 
they find by the particular sound of the rock that 
the watws are coming in upon them, and hence 
they gain time to save themsekea from being 
averwbclmed 


The destructive elastic fiuids, which so fre- 
quently are disengaged in the cavities of mines, 
and particularly the carbonic acid gass, and difi^- 
cut species of mixed hydrogen gasses, the former 
of which is known by the name of chDak-damp, 
and the latter by that of jtrtHkmp, are also among 
the most formidable enemies of miners. Galleries, 
fires, ventilators, inflammations, by means of 
torches beld at a great distance in those parts of 
the mines which are thus mephitized, and particu- 
larly the various methods of causing fresh air to 
enter, arc the only remedies which can be opposed 
to those subterranean evils. 

Few metals are found in a pure state, gold, 
silver, and sometimes copper excepted. The 
others are usually found in the state of ores, and 
pyrites or snlphurets, which may also be regarded 
as a kind of ore, intermixed and blended with a 
variety of extensive matters, so as not to have 
the ductility or other qualities of metals. The 
first operation iiowevcr, when the metallurgist has 
advanced thus far, is to separate the one, of what- 
ever kind it may be, fiom its bed or matrix. 
When it is fittind in large masses, most of it may 
be dug lip Irei: from the matrix, and the substances 
to which it adikc-ies may he freed by a hammer : 
but as the ore is often intimately mixed with the 
matrix, it is necessary lo try other methods fur its 
ledurtion : and of this we shall treat in a subsc- 
qtiL'iit ^ectiull. 

Of Ore^ and Pgrites, 

Fyrite i.H a mineral resembling the true ores of 
metals, in the substances of winch it is composed, 
ill its colour or lustre, in its great weight, and, 
lastly, in the parts of the earth in which it is 
found, hince it almost always accompanies ores* 
It is, like ores composed of metallic substances, 
mineralized by sulphur or by arseuic, or by both 
thciie inalters, and of an uiimetairic earth inti- 
matedy united with its other principles. 

Hence, notwithstanding the conformity of py- 
rites with ores properly so called, metallurgists 
generally distinguish the former from the latter ; 
because the proportion and connection of the ma- 
terials composing the pyrites difter much from 
those of ores. Tims, although sometimes pyrito 
contains more metal than some ores, yet gene- 
rally It contains less metal, and a larger quantity 
of mineralising substances, sulphur, and arsenic, 
and particularly of unmet allic earth. The con- 
nection of these matters is also much stronger in 
pyrites than in ores, and they are accordingly 
much harder; so that almost every pyrite can 
strike sparks from steel. 

From the above jiroperty of striking sparks 
from steel th»:y have been called pyrite or pyrites; 
winch is a Greek word signifying fire-stone. 
Pyrites was fuinicrly used for fire-arms, as wc 
now use flints; lienee it was called carabinc-stone. 
It is still named by some iiiarcasita. Perhaps no 
other kind of nutural body has received so many 
names. 

Pyrite differs also from ores by its forms and 
positions in the earth. Although pyritous metals 
generally preeeile, accompany, and tbllow veins of 
ores, they do not, properly speaking, themselves 
form the oblong and continued masses called veins, 
as ores do; but they form masses sometimes 
greater and sometimes smaller, but always dis- 
tinct from each other. X«argc quantities of them 
are often found unaocompanied by ores. 1'ncy 
are formed in clays, chalk, marles, tnaibles, 
plasters, alabasters, alatesy spars, quartz, graaitesy 
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crystals^ in a word, in all earths and stones. 
Many of them are aUo found in pit-coals and 
other bituminous matter. 

Pyrite is also distingruishable from ores by its 
lustre and figure ; which is almost alivaj’s regular 
and uniform, externally or internally, or both. 
Some ores indeedy like those of lead, many ores 
of silver, and some others, have regular forms, and 
are in some manner crystallised; but this regula- 
rity of form is not so univerMil and so conspicu- 
ous in ores as in pyrites. The lustre of pyrite 
seems to be caused by its hardness, and the regu- 
larity of its fumi by tbe quantity of mineralising 
aubstances which it contains. 

By all these marks we may easily, and without 
analysis, distinguish pyrites from true ores. 
When we see a mineral that is heax*y possessed 
of metallic lustre, and of ony regular furin, the 
mass of which appears evidently to be entire, that 
is, not to have been a fragment of another mass, 
and which is so hard as to be capable of striking 
sparks from steel, we may be assured that such a 
mineral is a pyrite and not an ore. 

The class of pyrites is very numerous, various, 
and extensive. They differ one from another in 
the nature and proportions of their cuinponciit 
parts, in their forms, and in their colours. The 
forms of these minerals are exceedingly vutiuus. 
No solid, regular or irregular, can easily be con- 
ceived, that is not perfectly imitated by some 
kind of pyrites. They are spherical, oval, cy- 
lindrical, pyramidal, prismatica), cubic ; they 
are solids with 5, *6, 7, 8, 9, 10, &c. sides. The 
surface of some is angular, and consists of many 
bases of small pyramids ; while their substance is 
composed of these pyramids, the points of which 
all unite in the centre of the mass. 

Pyritoiis minerals differ also in their component 
substances. Some of them are called sulphureous, 
martial, cupreous, arsenical, as one or other of 
these substances predominate. We must observe 
with Henckel,that in general all pyrites are mar- 
tial ; as ferruginous earth is the essential and fun- 
damental part of every pyrite. This earth is 
united with an unmetallic earth, with sulphur or 
arsenic, or wiUi both these matters, in which case 
the sulphur always predominates over the arsenic, 
as Henckel observes. He considers these as the 
only essential principles of pyrites ; and believes 
that all the other matters, metallic or unmctallic, 
which are found in it, are only accidental : 
amongst which he even includes copper, although 
so much of it exists in some kinds of pyrites, 
that these are treated as ores of copper, and some- 
times contain 301b. of copper each quintal. 
Many other metals, even g<i1d and silver, are 
sometimes combined in pyrites; but these are 
less frequent, and the precious metals always in 
very small quantities ; they are therefore justly to 
be considered as accidental to pyrites. The dif- 
ferent substances composing pyrites sensibly 
affect its colours. Henckel distinguishes them in 
general into three colours, white, yellowish or a 
pale yellow, and yellow. He informs us, that 
these three colours are often so blended one with 
another, that they cannot be easily distinguished 
uolcsf when compared together. 

Tbe white pyrites contain most arsenic, and 
ate similar to cobalt and other minerals abounding 
In arsenic. The Germans call them mispickle, or 
mispilt. Iron and arsenic form the greatest part 
of this pyrites. As arsenic has the property of 
whitening copper ; some pyritous minerals almost 
white, like that of Chemnitz in Misnia, are found 
to contain 40 pounds of copper per quintal, and 
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which are so much whitened by the arsenic that 
they arc very like white pyrites. But these py- 
ritous matters are very rare, and are never so 
white as the true white pyrites, which is only ferru- 
ginous and arsenical. 

Yellowish pyrite is chiefly composed of sulphur 
and iron. Very little copptr and arsenic are 
mixi'd with any pyrites of this colour, and m^t 
of them contain none of these, two inctallic s«ll)- 
stances. This is the most common kind of pyrite : 
it is to he found almost every where. Its forms 
are chiefly round, spherical, oval, flattened, cylin* 
drical; and it is composed internally of needles or 
radii which unite in the centre, or in the axis of 
the solid. 

Yellow pyrite receives its colour from the cop* 
per and sulphur which enter into its composition. 
Its colour, however, is inclined to a green ; but it 
sufficiently yellow to distinguish it fiom the other 
two kinds of pyrites, particularly when they are 
compared together. To make this comparison 
well, the Tij'rite must be broken, and the internal 
surfaces must he placed near cacii other. The 
reason of this precaution is, that tbe colour of 
minerals is altered by exposure to the air. 

Persims uecustoined to these minerals can 
easily distinguish them. The chief difficulty is, 
to distinguish pyrite from cohalt and other mine- 
rals ; which also contuln some copper and much 
ai>ei»ic. 

Hence then we ^ce, that arsenic is the cause of 
whiteness in pyrite, and is contained in every 
pj'ritc of that colour; that co])per is the piincipal 
cause of the yellow colour of pyrites; nod 
that every pyrite which is evidently yellow con- 
tains copper ; that sulphur and iron produce m 
pale-yellow colour, which is also produced by 
copper and arsenic : hence some difficulty may 
arise in distinguishing pyrites by its colours. We 
may aNo observe, that sulphur and arsenic, with- 
out any other substance, form a yellow com- 
pound, as wc see from the example of orpiment 
or yellow arsenic. Thus, although the colours of 
the pyrites enable us to distinguish its different 
kinds, and to know their nature at first sight, par- 
ticularly when we have been accustomed to observe 
them; yet we cannot be entirely certain concern- 
ing the true nature of these minerals, and even of 
all minerals in general, that is, to know precisely 
the kinds and proportions of their component 
substonces, but by chemical analysis and decom- 
position. 

Besides the above-mentioned matters which 
compose pyrites, it also contains a considerable 
quantity of unmetallic earth; that is, an earth 
which cannot by any process be reduced to metal. 
Henckel, Crame, and all those who have examined 
this matter, mention this earth, and prove its ex- 
istence. 

We ought to observe that this earth Is combined 
with the other principles of the pyrite, and not 
merely interposed betwixt its parts. It must there- 
fore be distinguished from other earthy and stony 
matters mixed accidentally with pyrite, and which 
do not make a part of it, since they may be^sepor 
rated by mechanical means, and without decom* 
posing that mineral: but the earth of which we 
now treat is intimately united with the other con 7 
stituent parts of the j^rite, is even a constituent 
part of pyrite, and essential to tbe existence of thii 
mineral, and cannot be separated but l^a tb^ 
decomposition of ih . 

According to Henckel, this unmetallie ciftli 
abounds much hi the white pyritesi since he fooftl 
from the analyses which he made, tint (he iMt, 
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which is the only metal existing in these pyrites, 
is only about onc-twcntieih part of the fixed sub- 
stance that remains after the arsenic has been ex- 
pelled by torrefaction or sublimation. A much 
larger quantity of iron is in the pale-yellow pyrite. 
The proportion of iron is generally about twelve 
pounds to a quintal of pyrites, and sometimes fifty 
or^sixty pounds: this is therefore called martial 
pyrites. It contains about one-fourth of us weight 
of sulphur, and the rest is unmetullic earth. The 
quantity of unmetullic eai th contained in tne ycllotv 
or cupreous pyrites, which are also martial, since, 
as wc have observed, iron is an essential part of 
every pyrite, has not yet been determined. 'I'hey 
probably contain some of that earth, though p<.r- 
iiaps less of it than the others. 

Although pyrites are not so valuable un true ores, 
because in general they contain less metal, and but 
exceedingly little of the precious metals ; and be- 
cause their metallie contents are so difficult to be 
extracted, that, excepting cupreous pyrite, which 
IS called pyntous cr^nprr ore, they are not worked 
for the sake ot the contained metal ; yet they are 
applied to oilui purposes, and furnish us with 
many useful substances ; for hence wc obtain all 
our gicen and blue vitriols, much sulphur, arsenic, 
and orpiment. 

As all pyrites contain iron, and most of them 
contain also sulphur; as the pyrite most frequent- 
ly found contains only thchc two substances with 
the unmetallic earth ; and as iron and sulphur have 
a singular action uf>on each other when they arc 
well mixed together and moistened ; hence many 
kinds of pyrites, particularly those which contain 
only the principles now mentioned, sustain a sin- 
gular alteration, and even a total decomposition, 
when exposed during a certain time to the com- 
bined action of air and water. The moisture gra- 
dually penetrates them, divides and attenuates their 
parts ; the acid of the sulphur particularly attacks 
the martial earth, and also the unmetallic earth ; 
its inflammable principle is separated from it, and 
is dissipated. While these alterations happen, the 
pyrite changes its nature. The acid of the sulphur, 
which is decomposed, forms, with the fixed prin- 
ciples of the pyrites, vitriolic, aluminuus, and sele- 
nitic salts; so that a pyrite, which was once a .shin- 
ing, compact, very hard mineral, becomes in a cer- 
uin time a greyish, saline, powdery mass, the caste 
of which is saline, au.stcie, and styptic, 

Lastlyi if thus mass be lixiviated with water, 
crystals of vitriol, and sometimes of alum, accord- 
ing to the nature of the pyrite cm pi -yed, may be 
obtained by evaporation and cr} stall i/ation. 

This alteration and spontant'ous derocn position 
of pyrite is called cfliuicsccncc and Vitnolization ; 
because the pyrites become covered with a saline 
powder, and because vitnol is always formed. This 
vitriolization is mure or less quickly accomplished 
in pyrite according to its nature. It is a kind of 
fermentation excited by moisture amongst the enn- 
atiuient parts of these minerals; ami it is so violent 
in those which are most disposed to it, that us, in 
the pale yellow pyrites, which contain chiefly sul- 
phur ^and iron, that, when the quantity of these is 
considerable, not only a sulphureous vapour and 
heat may be perceived, but also the whole kindles 
and burns intensely. The same phenomena arc 
observable, and the same results are formed, by 
inixing well together and moistening a large quan- 
tity of filings of iron and powdered sulphur ; which 
experiment Lemeri has made, to explain the causes 
of subterranean fires and volcanoes. 

We cannot doubt that, as the earth contains vary 


large itiasBcs of pyrites of this kind, thqr must un- 
dergo the same changes when air and moisture 
penetrate the cavities containing them ; and the 
best natural ph^oBophers agree, that very probably 
this surprising dceomposiiion of pyrites is the cause 
of subterranean fires, of volcanoes, and of minenl 
waters, vitriolic, aluminous, suV^>hureoU8, hot and 
cold. 

No other pyrite is subject to this spontaneoug 
decomposition when exposed ro humid air, but 
that which is both martial and sulphureous; that 
is, the pale yellow pyrite. The arsenical pyricCf 
nr that which contains little or no sulphur, is not 
clianged by expof-ure to air. This latter kind is 
harder, heavier, and more compact than the former. 
The pyntc which is angular and regularly shaiied 
is chiefly ot this kind. Waller, in liis Mineralogy, 
proposes to distinguish this kind of pyrite by the 
name of marcasite. When cut, it may be |K>lished 
so well as to give a lustre almost equal to that of 
diamonds, but without refracting or decomposing 
the light; tor it is perfectly opaque. It has been 
employed some years past in the manufacture of 
toys, as of buckles, necklaces, &c. and is called in 
commerce marcasite. See Arsenicum. 

0/ working Ora and Pyrites. 

There arc two grand objects which the mineralist 
and metallurgist have in view in opening mines : 
these are the extraction of sulphur from the mine- 
ral mass, and the reduction of the metallic matter 
to a state of metal ; which last operation, when 
employed in the large way, is called smelting. Wc 
shall oflbr a few words upon each. 

Extraction of Sulphur from Pyrtiet and other Mhu^ 
rtf/r.— I n obtaining sulphur from pyrites, this mineral 
ought to be exposed to a heat sufficient to sublime 
the sulphur, or to make it distil in vessels, which 
must be close, to prevent its burning. 

Sulphur IS extracted from pyrites at a work at 
Schwartzember, ui Saxony, in the high country of 
the mines; and in Bohemia at a place called Allcn- 
Saiiel : and hcic the furnaces employed for this 
operation are oblong, like vaulted g;allerics ; and in 
the vaulted roofs arc made several openings- These 
are called furnaces tor extracting sulphur. 

In these furnaces arc placed earthen-ware tubes, 
filled with pyrites broken into pieces of the size of 
small nuts. Kach of these tubes contains about 
fifty pounds of pyrites. They arc placed in the fur- 
nace almost horizontally, and have scarcely more 
than an inch of descent. Tlie ends, which come 
out of the furnace five or six inches, become gra- 
dually narrower Within each tube is fixed a piece 
of baked earth, in foi m ol a star, at the place where 
it begins to bccorwt* n.irrowcr, in order to prevent 
till- pyrites from ialbng out, or ciioking the mouth 
ot the lube. To e ach tube is fitted a receiver, co- 
vered With a leaden pipe, pierced with a small hole ^ 
to give air to the sulphur. The other end of the 
tube is exactly closed. A moderate fire is made 
with w’ood, and iii cigiit hours the sulphur of the 
pyrites is found to liavc passed into the receivers. 
'J'he residuum of the pyrites, after the distillation, 
is drawn out at the large end, and fresh pyrites is 
put in its place. From this residuum, which is 
called burnings of sulphur, vitriol is extracted. 
The eleven tubes, into which were put, at throe 
several distillations, in all nine quintals, ot nine 
hundred pounds of pyrites, yield from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of crude sulphur, 
which is so impure as to require to be purified by 
a second distillation. 

This purification of crude jiulphur is also done ia 
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a furnace in form of a gallery, in which five iron 
cucurbits are arranged on each side. These cucur- 
bits are placed in a sloping direction, and contain 
about eight quintals and a half of,, prude sulphur. 
To them are luted earthen tubes, io disposed as to 
answer the purpose of capitals. The nose of each 
of these tubes is inserted into an earthen pot called 
the fore-runner. This pot has three openings; 
namely, that which receives the nose of the tube ; 
a second smaller hole, which is left open to give 
air ; and a third in its lower part, which is stopped 
with a wooden peg. 

When the preparations arc made, a fire is lighted 
about seven o’clock in the evening, and is a little 
abated as soon as the sulphur begins to distil. At 
three o’clock in the morning, the woaden pegs 
which stop the lower holes of the fore-runners are 
for the first time drawn out, and the sulphur flows 
out of each of them into an earthen pot with two 
handles, placed below for its reception. In this 
distillation the fire must be moderately and pru- 
dently conducted ; otherwise less sulphur would be 
obtained, and it also would be of a grey colour, and 
not of the fine yellow which it ought to have when 
pure. The ordinary loss in the purification of eight 
quintals of crude sulphur is, at most, one quintal. 
When all ihe sulphur has flowed out, and has 
cooled a little in the earthen pots, it is cast into 
moulds made of beech-tree, which have been pre- 
viously dipt in water and set to drain. As soon as 
the sulphur is cooled in the moulds, they are 
opened, and the cylinders of sulphur are taken out 
and put up in casks. These are called roll- 
brimstone. 

As sulphur is not only in pyrites, but also in 
most metallic minerals, it is evident that it might 
be obtained by works in the great from the differ- 
ent ores which contain much of it, and from which 
it must be separated previously to their fusion : 
but as sulphur is of little value, the trouble of col- 
lecting it from ores is seldom taken. Smeltei-s are 
generally satisfied with freeing their ores from it, 
by exposing them to a fire sufficient to expel it. 
This operation is called torrefactiori, or roasting of 
ores. There are, however, ores which contain so 
much sulphur, that part of it is actually collected 
in the ordinary operation of roasting, without 
much trouble for that purpose. Such is the ore of 
Ramelsberg in the country of Hnrtz : which is an 
ore of lead, containing silver, is partly very pure, 
and partly mixed with cupreous pyrites and silver; 
hence it is necessary to roast it. 

The roasting is performcxl by laying alternate 
strata of ore and wood upon each other in an open 
field, taking care to diminish the size of the strata 
as they rise higher; so that the whole mass shall 
be a quadrangular pyramid truncated above, 
whose base is about 31 feet square. Below, some 
passages are left open, to give free entrance to 
the air; and the sides and top of the pyramid are 
covered over with small ore, to concentrate the 
boat, and make it last longer. In the centre of 
this pyramid there is a channel which descends 
vertically from the top to the base. When all is 
properly arranged, ladlefulls of red-hot scoria 
from the smelting furnace are thrown down the 
channel, by which means the shrubs and wood 
placed below for that purpose are kindled, and the 
fire is from them communicated to all the wood of 
the pile, which continues burning till the third 
day. At that time the sulphur of the mineral 
become capable of burning spontaneously, and 
•f continuing the fire after the wopd is consumed. 

Mtban this roastiog hat been eontinued fifteen 
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days, the mineral becomes greasy ; that is, it ia 
covered over with a kind of varnish : twenty or 
twenty-five holes or hollows are then made in the 
upper part of the pile in which the sulphur is col- 
lected. From these cavities the sulphur is taken 
out thrice every day, and thrown into water. This 
sulphur is not pure, but crufh' ; and is therefore 
sent to the manufacturers of sulphur, tu be puri- 
fied in the manner above related. 

As this ore of Ramelsberg is very sulphureous, 
the first roasting, which wr arc now dr\scribing, 
lasts three months; and during this time, if much 
rain has nut fallen, or if the operation has not 
faiicHl by the pile falling down or cracking, hy 
which the air has so much free access that the 
sulphur is burnt and consumed, from ten to twenty 
quintals of crude sulphur are by this method col- 
lected. 

Metallic minerals are not the only substances 
from which sulphur is extracted. This matter is 
diffused in the earth in such quantities tliat the 
metals cannot absorb it all. Some sulphur is found 
quite pure, and in different forms, jirincipully iu 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, in caverns, and 
in mineral watcra. Such are the opaque kind, 
called virgin-sulphur ; the transparent kind, 
called sulphur of Quito ; and the native floweis of 
sulphur, as those of the waters of Aix-la-Ciiopellc. 
It is also found mixed with different earths. Here 
we may observe, that all tliusc kinds of sulphur 
which are not mineralised by uierallic substances 
are found near volcanoes, or hot mineral waters, 
and consequently in places where nature seems to 
have formed great subterranean laboratories, in 
wdiich sulphureous minerals may be analysed and 
decomposed, and the sulphur separated, in the 
manner in which it is done in small in our works 
and laboratories. However that be, certainly one 
of the best and most famous sulpliur>initu*s in the 
world is that called Solfatara. I'he Abbe Nollet 
has published, in the Memoirs of the Academy, 
some interesting observations upon this -subject, 
w'hich we shall here abridge. 

Near Puzzoli, in Italy, is that great and famous 
mine of sulphur and alum, called at present Sol- 
fatara. It is a small oval plain, the greatest dia- 
meter of which is about four hundred yaivls, raised 
about three hundred yards above the level of the 
sea. It is surrounded by high hills and great rucks, 
which fiill to pieces, and W'hose fragments form 
very steep banks. Almost all the ground is bare 
and white, like marie ; and is every where sensi- 
bly warmer than the atmosphere in the greatest 
heat of suiiiriier, so that the feet of persons walk- 
ing there are burnt through their shoes. It is im- 
possible not to observe the sulphur there; for 
every-where may be perceived by the smell a sul- 
phureous vapour, which rises to a considerable 
height, and gives reason to believe that there is 
a subterraneous fire below, from which that vapour 
proceeds. 

Near the middle of this field there is a kind of 
bason three or four feet lower than the rest of the 
plain, in which a sound may be perceived when a 
person walks on it, as if there were under his feet 
some great cavity, the roof of' which was very 
thin. After that, the lake Agnano is perceived, 
whose waters seem to boil. These waters are in- 
deed hot, but not so hot as boiling water. This 
kind of ebullition proceeds from vapours which 
rise from the bottom of the lake, which being set 
, in motion by the action of subterranean fires, have 
force enough to raise all that mass of water. Near 
this lake there afe pits, not very from whiefr 
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slUphureoQS vapours are exhaled. PersoDs who 
have the itch come to these pits, and receive the 
vapours in order to be cured. Finally, there are 
some deeper excavations, whence a soft stone is 
procured which yields sulphur. From these cavi- 
ties vapours exhale, and i«isue out with noise, and 
which are nothiiij; eUe than suljihur subliming 
through the crevices. This sulphur ailheres to the 
sides of the rocks, where it feirm.s enormous masses: 
in calm weather the vapours may be evidently 
seen to rise twenty- five or thirty feet from the 
surface of the earth. 

These vapours, attaching themselves to the 
sides of the rocks, form enormous groups of sul- 
phur, which sometimes fall dttwn by their own 
weight, and render tlicse places ol' daiigeioiis ac- 
cess. fri cntcTing the Solfatara, theie are ware- 
houses and buildings erected for the refining of 
sulpiiur. Under a great shed, or hautrar, sup- 
ported by* a wall b*diind, and open on the other 
three sides, the sulplnir is procured by distillation 
from the soft stones we mentioned above. These 
stones are dug from under the ground ; and those 
which lie on the surface of the earth are neglected* 
These last are, however, covcied with a sulphur 
ready formed, and of a yt llow colour: but the 
workmen say they have lost their strength, and 
that the sulphur uhtaiiicd from them is nut of so 
good a qualily as the sulphur (jbtaiiuMl from the 
atones which are dug out of ilu- ground. 

I'liese lust are hrol-eii into lumps, and put into 
pots of earthen ware, containing each al>uut 
twenty pints, Faria measure. The mouths of 
these pots arc as wide as theii bottoms; but 
their helhcii, or middle parts, arc wider. They 
are covcird with a lid of the same earth, w'cll 
luted, and me arranged in two paraflel lines along 
two brick Uiill*j, which form the two sides of a tiir- 
nace. The pots arc placed within these w'alls^ so 
that the centre of each pot is in the centre of the 
thickness of the wall, and that one end of the pots 
overhangs the wail within, while the other cud 
overhangs the wall without. In each furnace ten 
of these pots are placed : that e, five in each of 
the two wails which lorm the two side.s of flic fur- 
nace. Betwixt tnese walls there is a space of fif- 
teen or eighteen inches; which space is covered 
by a vault resting on the two walls. The whobi 
forms a furnace stv.en feet long, two feet and a 
half liigli, open nt one cud, and shut at the other, 
excepting a small chimney through which the 
smoke passes. 

Each of the^e pots has a mouth in its upper 
part without the hirnace, in order to admit u tube 
of eighteen lirie.s in diameter, and a foot in length, 
which coiiinmnicatcs with another pot of the same 
size placed without the building, and pierced with 
a round hole in its base oi fifteen or eighteen lines 
diameter. Lastly, to each of these last-mentioned 
pots there is a wooden tuh placed below, in a 
bench made for that purpose. Four or five of these 
furnaces are built under one hangar or shed. Fiies 
are kindled in «;ach of them at the same time ; and 
they are thrown clown after each distillation, c ither 
that the pots may be rime wed, or that the rrsi- 
duums may be more rasily taken our. The fire 
being kindled in the furnat'.e, heats the first pots 
containing the sulphureous stones. The sulphur 
rises in fumes into the up; er part of the pot, 
whence it passes through the pipe of communica- 
tion into the external ves.sel. There the vapoi rs 
ore condensed, become liquid, and flow tliron,;!! 
the hole below into the tub, from which the sul- 
phur is easily turned out, becauie the form of the 
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vessel is that of a truncated cone, whose narixnrer 
end is placed below, and because the hoops of the 
tub are so faste^^ that they may be occasionally 
loosened. The r»ss of sulphur is then cairicd to 
the buildings mentioned before, where it is re- 
melted for its purification, and cast into rolls, 
such as w*e receive it. 

Smelting of ores in general — ores consist of 
metallic matters combined with Milphur and arse- 
nic, and are besides intermixed with earthy and 
stony substances of all kinds, the iiiteritioii of all 
the operations upon these compound bodies is to 
separate these different substances trum each 
other. Tliis is effected by several operations 
founded on the known properties of those sub- 
staners. We now prof:eed to give a general idea 
of these several operations. 

First of all, the ore is to be separated from the 
earths ami stonC‘{ aeridentally adherent to it; and 
when these foreign substances are in large masses, 
and are not very intimately mixed in small parti- 
cles with the oil*, this separation may be accom- 
plished by mechanical means. This ought always 
to be the first ofieration, unless the adherent sub- 
stancfi be capable of serving as a flux to the ore. 
If the unnietaiiic earths be intimately mixed with 
the ore, this must necessarily he broken and divid- 
ed into small particles. This (>p(‘ratioii is per- 
formi'd by a maehinc which moves pestles called 
bocords or stampers. After this upiMatioii, when 
the parts of the mineral are specifically heavier 
than thosv of the unmetallic cdith or steme, these 
latter may be separated from the ore by washing 
in rannis through which water flows. With legard 
to this* washing of ores it is iieces^^ary to obseive, 
that it cannot succeed bul when the ore is sonsi- 
biy heavier than tlu* foreign matters. But the 
cofitraiy hojipcns frequently, as uidl because 
ipiartz and sp.ii :iic naturally veiy ponderous, as 
because the metalln* matti i* is propuriioiially so 
much lichtfT as it it> comb ned vxithmore sulphur. 

When an ore happens to be of this kind it is 
necessary to begin by rousting it, in order to 
deplive it ot the Licatest part of its suilihur. 

It happens frequently that the p 3 'ritous matters 
accum]iaiiying the ore arc so hard that they can 
scariely* be ponnded. In this case it is necessary 
to loast ii entirely, or p.irtly, and to throw it red- 
hot into cold water; by which tiu* stones are split, 
Biol tendered imu-h more capable of being pulve- 
rised. Thus it happens veiy frequently that 
roa.^ting is the first opCiatioii to which an ore is 
exposed. 

When the substance of the ore is very fusible, 
this first operat'on may be dl‘'Penscd with, and 
the matter may be immediately fused without any* 
prcviou.s loasting, or at least with a very slight 
one. For, to effect this fusion, it is necessary 
that it retain a great quantity of its sulphur, 
which, with the otlier fluxes added, serves to de- 
stroy or convert into scoria a considerable part of 
the stony matter ol the mineial, and to reduce the 
rest into a brittle snbsUiiicc, which is call*, d the 
matt of lead or of copper, or other metal contained 
in the ore. This matt i.s therefore an intcriiicdiate 
matter betwixt the mineral and the metal ; for the 
metal is there concentrated, and mixed with less 
utioless matter than it was in the ore. But as this 
matt is always sulphureous, the metal which it 
contains cannot have its riietallic properties. 
Tlicrcfore it must be roasted several times 1*^ eva- 
porate the sulphur, before it Is reni'elted, when the 
pure metal is required. This fusion of an ore not 
roasted, or butslightly roasted, iscalledcrnde fusion- 
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We may here observe upon the subject of wash- 
ing and roasting of ons, that as arsenic is heavier 
than sulphur, and has nearly lli^^eight of metals, 
tl)e oies in which it prevails are generally very 
heavy, and consequently ai« siueeptible of being 
washed; which is a g'eat advantage. But, on the 
other side, as arsenic is capable of volatilising, 
scorify ing, and destroying many metals, these ores 
have disadvantages in the roasting and fusion, in 
both which coiisidoiidjlc loss is caused by the arse- 
nic. Some ores contain, besides arsenic, other 
volatile sciirumctals, such us antimony and zinc. 
These are almost untiactahle, and are therefore 
neglected. 'I'hey aie called minerse rapaecs, ** ra- 
pacious ores.’* 

When the metal has been freed as much as is 
possible from forcitrn matters by those preliminary 
operations, it is to be completely purified by fu- 
sions more or less frequently rept*ated ; in which 
proper additions arc made, either to absorb the 
rest of the sulphur and arsenic, or to complete the 
vitrification or bcorification ot the luiiiietallic 
stouc-s and earth. 

f.astly, asorts freipicntly contain several differ- 
ent metals, these art* to be separated from each 
other by pi oresses suited to the properties of these 
metals; of which wc shall speak more particuhirly 
as we proceed in our examiiiuLion of the ores of 
each metal. 

To faeilicate the cxlraclion of metallic substan- 
ces from tlic ores and minerals containing them, 
some operations previous to the fiibiuii or smelting 
of these ores and minerals are geticrnily necessary. 
These operations consist of, 1. 'Phe separation of 
the ores and metallic mntters from the adheiing 
unmetallic eaiths aad stones, by hammers and 
other mechanical instruments, and by washing 
with water. 2. H’hcir division or reduction into 
smaller parts by contusion and trituration, that 
by another washing with water they may be more 
perfectly cleansed from cxtrniieoiis matters, and 
rendered fitter for the subsequent operations, cal- 
cination or roa.stiiig, and fusion. 3. Rousting or 
calcination ; the uses of which operation are, to 
expel the volatile, useless, or noxious substances, 
as water, vitriolic acid, sulphur, and arsenic ; to 
render the ore more friable, and fitter for the sub- 
sequent contusion and fusion ; and, lastly, to 
calcine and destroy the \iler metals, for instance 
the iron of copper ores, by means of the fiie, and 
of the sulphur and arsenic. Stones, as quartz 
and flints, cnntaininir metallic veins or paitK*les, 
arc frequently made red-hot, and then extin- 
guished in cold water, that they' may be rendered 
Buffieicntly friable and piilvcrnble, to allow the 
Eeparatioii of the metallic particles. 

Roasting is unnecessary for native metals ; for 
some of tiie richer gold and silver ores; for some 
lead-ores, the sulphur of which may be separated 
during the fusion; and for many calcifoim ores, 
as these do not generally contain any sulphur and 
arsenic. 

In the roasting of ores the followdng attentions 
must be given: 1. To reduce the iitirici*al previ- 
ously into small lumps, that the surface may be 
increased ; but they must not be so small, nor 
placed so compactly, as to prevent the passage of 
the air and flame. 2. The larger pieces must be 
placed at the bottom of the pile, where the greatest 
heat is. 5. 'J'he heat must be gradually applied, 
that the sulphur may not be melted, which would 
irreatly retard its expulsion ; and that the spars, 
fiiiors, aiid*stones intermixed wdth the ore, may 
apt crack, fly, and he dispersed. 4. The ores not 
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thoroughly ^Qa^ted by one operation must be er* 
posed to a second. b» 'I'hc lire may be increnbPtl 
towards the e:id, that the noxious matters more 
strongly aillicring may be expelled. 6. Fuel which 
yields much flame, as wcsid and fossil coals free 
from sulphur, is said to he preferable to charco.il 
or coaks. Sometimes cold water is ’thrown on the 
calcined ore at the end of the. operation, while the 
ore is yet Imi, to render it more friable. 

No gcncial rule cun be given concerning the 
duration or dcgicc of the lire, these being very 
various, according to the difference of the 01 es. A 
masting during a few hours or days is suflicieot 
for many ores ; while some, such as the ure of 
Raniclsbeig, require that it should be continued 
during several mouths. 

SclilnUcr enumerates five rnctho ls of rousting 
ores. 1. By constructing a pile of ores and fuel 
placed in alternate strata, in the npni air, witinmt 
anv furnace. 0. By enutining such a i)dc with in 
walls, but without a niof. S. Bv placuc tlK* pile 
under a roof, without I.itcral wallf:. 4. Bv placing 
the pile in a furnace of walls r.nd a lov.f. 

5. By roasting the ore in a rrM-rbcralory furnace, 
in whicli it must be couiiiiuaily stirred with an 
iron lod. 

.*»tvcial kinds of fis.sions of ores may be dMin- 
guisl.el. 1. When a sulphnicous ore is mixed 
with much eaithy imi'icr, from winch it cannot 
be easily separated by mechanical opi'ra'ious, it 
ib frequently melted, in order to di-engage it from 
these earthy matters, and to conctMitralc Ws me- 
tallic contf'iits By this fusion some <,f the sulphur 
is dissipated, and the or • is reilu(*ed to a state in- 
termediate betwixt that of oic and of metal. It 
is then called a matt (laf>h sutpkureo metallisn*) ; 
and is to be afterwards treated like a i)ine ore by 
the second kind of fusion, which is piopcily the 
.smelting, or extraction of tin* loctal by lusion. 
2. By this fusion or snu Iting, the inc tul is extract- 
ed from the ore previously prepared by the above 
operations, if these be llecc^sary. The ores of 
some very fusible metals, as of bismuth, may be 
hincltcd by applying a beat sufHc'ieiit only to melt 
the metals, which are theicby b(*puruted from the* 
adhering extraneous matters. Tliis separation of 
metals by fusion, without tiio vitriticatioii of ex- 
tr.mcous matters, may be railed eliquation. Ge- 
nerally, a complete fusion ot the ore and vitrifica- 
tion of the earthy matters arc necessary for the 
perfect separation of the couiaiiied metals. By 
this method metals are obtained from their ores, 
sometimes pure, and sometimes mixed with other 
metallic substances, from which they must be af- 
terwards separated, as we shall see when wc treat 
of the extraction of particular metals. To pro- 
cure this separation of metals from ores, these 
must be so thinly liquefied, that the small inctullic 
particles may diseiijiage themselves from the 
scoria ; but it must not be so thin ns to allow the 
metal fo precipitate hofoie it be perfectly disen- 
gaged fritni any adhciiiig extraneous matter, or to 
pervade and destroy the containing vessels and 
furnace. Some ores aro sufficiently fiusible ; but 
others requite certain additions called fluxes, to 
prrimote tlicir fusion and the vitrification of their 
unnic*tallic parts; and also to render the scoria 
sufficiently thin to allow the separation of the 
metallic particles. 

Different fluxes are suitable to different ores, 
according to the quality of the ore, and of the 
matrix, or ij^oiie adherent to it. 

The matrices of two different ores of the same 
metal frequently serve as fluxes to each other; 
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isi Asr insttmce, an argillaceous matrix with one 
that IS culcareous; these two earths heing disposed 
to vitrification when mixed, thouuh each of them 
is singly unfusible. For this reason, two or more 
diflVrerit ores to be biiicltcd are fiequcntly mixed 
together. * 

The ores also of different metals require differ- 
ent fluxes Tliug calcareous eaith is froiud to be 
best suited to iron ores, and sand, fusible stones, 
fusible ores of copper. 

The fluxes most frequently employed in the 
smelting of ores are, calcareous earths, ffuors or 
vitreous spars, quartz, and sand, fusible stones, 
as slates, basaltes, the several kinds of scoria, 
an<l pyrites. 

Calcareous earth is used to facilitate the fusion 
of ores of iron, and of some of the pooicr ores of 
copper, and, in cciieral, of ores mixed with argil- 
jaceoiiH earths, or witli fcitspar. 'I'his eaith has 
been sometimes added witli a view of separating 
the sulphiii , to which it very rcadilv uiiitfs: hut 
by this union the siiIjum'i' is dc lainc»l, and a hepar 
is formed, whii;h r(\niily dissoi'es iion aiul other 
metals, and so firmly adheres to them, that tiny 
cannot be separated without moie difficulty than 
they could from the oi iginal ftrv This addition 
16 therefore not to bo made till the sulphur be pre- 
viously well expelled. 

Fluors or fusible spars facilitate the fusion of 
most metallic rnineinls, and also of calcareous 
and aiyillaceons t^arths, of steatites, ashc'^tus, and 
some ot' er uniiisihlc stones, hut not of siliceous 
earths without a mixture of calcareous earth. 

Quartz i.s some times added in the fusion of fer- 
rucinous copper ores, the use of \vhich is said 
chiefly to be, to enable tlic oic to receiiea itivater 
lu.’yt, and to ?ive a more perhet viliiticatiun to 
the ferrugimms w or a, 

Tlic fu'^ibie st'im*'-, as slater, basaltes, arc so 
tenacious ami thiel^ when ti,at thtv caiiiiol 

he considered pin>u iiy as flux ;, hid as matters 
added to lessen tlu too ureat lujuidity of some veiy 
fusflile inineralc. 

'rhe obtained in the fusion of an ore is 

frequently tisi-fiil to faeditale ti^r 111*^11111 of an orr* 
of tlse s.imc metal, and iumclimes c\oii ous of 
other nielais- 

Sulpluiratcd pvnhs greatly promote tl v fusibi- 
lity of the scoir.i of lueta’s fiom il-e siiipluir it 
contains. It is t'hieflv mhhd to diffic(dll>-tusihlc 
topper ores, to form the subdiup ons eoiiipounds 
called mutts, that the ure.s ihiisbiought into fus’ou 
may be sepniated from the adherii.g eaithy mat- 
ters, and tliat the ferriminoii.s mattei cmdaiin d 
in thorn m.iy he destroyed, during the sulisoquei.t 
calcination and fusion, by means of the sulphur. 

Aa in the ores called calciforin tlie iiittallic 
matter exists in a cah iu' d state; ami as cuh-ina- 
nation reduces tin inetnls of mineralised 01 rs (tx- 
cepting the peiftct metals)* to that .slate also: 
therefore all calcifoim and calcined ores require 
the addition of some iiiffammablc substance to 
reduce them to a mctalli<* state. In great works, 
the charcoal or other fuel used to maintain the 
fire produces also this effect. 

Mentals are sometimes ad<led in the fusion of 
ares of other more valuable metals, to absorb from 
these sulphur or arsenic. Thus iron is added to 
sulphurated, cupreous, and silver ores. 

Metals arc also added in the fusionof ores of other 
more valuable metals, to unite witl^and collect 
the small particles of these dispersed through 
mucli earthy matter, and thus te assist their pre- 
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cipitation. With these intentions lead is frequently 
added to ore.s aiid^ndncials containing gold, silver, 
or copper. 

Ores t)f metnN are also sonietinirs added to 
assist the piccipitation of more \ahii»l,le metals. 
Thus aiitiniony is frcqiieiit'y fuMeP a^si^t the 
precipitation ol gold intcrniiAtd ttith otlu r metal- 
lic matters. 

Generally speaking, some srpnratc and different 
pruccBs IS necessary for the reduction of tho differ- 
ent metals: we have here given tlu common pro- 
cesses alone; and as the peculiar iiietboas may be 
more conveniently dt tailed under the heads the 
rci^pcctivti metals as they occur, we have noticed 
them ill those a*ti/'les .^cco^dln£,dy. 

AlEl AMOHPHO'PSIA. (metamorpho].* 
niUt ironi /xtTajiAo^iyat;, a cliaiigc, 

ami 64'ij sign i.) VIfus cK fij^urdtus. Disfigured 
vision. It is u defect in vision, liy which per- 
sons perceive objects changed in their figures. 
Ihe species are; 1 , Mctaniorphopsia acuta, 
when objects appear much larger than their 
size. 2 . Melainoipliopsia d'.niimiia, when ob- 
jects api car diniinislied in size, arising from 
the same causes as the former. 3. Alctamor- 
phop&ia mutiiir,, objects seem to be in motion ; 
to the vertiginous and intoxicated persons every 
thing seems to stagger. 4. Metamorphopsra 
lortuosa scu fiexuo.-a, when ohjecis appear tor- 
tuous or bending. 5, Metamorphopsia in- 
versa, when objects appear inverted. (]. Me- 
tiiniorphopsia imaginaria, is the vic,ion of a 
thing not present, as maybe observed in the 
delirious and in inaniacs. 7- Metamorjdiojisia 
from a remaining iinpresslon : it happens to 
those who very liUciiiiv.dy examine obiects, 
pai;iculaily in a gn.ii i glii* some time alter to 
perceive the imp.ossii'n 

To .MbrrAMo'Rriiosb:. u. a.(pcrq.o;^^.) 

To cnange the lorin or shape of any thin'*' 
Orution). ^ " 

iM 1'. I AMO RPIIOSIS. (y.tl.rij.op4)wm^, form- 
ed ot fxHft, elianiv, or rcnioviil Irom one place 
or slate u> aiioiber, and furm, or figure, 

trai.‘ fornKiiinin) The Ciiange. of a person or 
ibioj; npo anoiht'r iorin. 

'1 !u* MIC irnis iicld two binds of inctamor- 
pboacs ; the o.ic real, ilu- otbe: a|!parent. The 
niciainorpiio-ivof Jiipiicr inioa liull. andof .Mi- 
nerva inso an ciKi woman, were oulv apparent. 
That of Lveann into a wolf, and of Aracline 
into a spider, and tlic like, they say, were of 
the real kind. 

A!o-r of tlie ancient metaniorphnse'? include 
some, allegorical inenMing, relatir'.g either to* 
phyFics or iroraliiy. Ovid’s Metamorphoses is 
a ccli^riion oflii'iioricsot .^uch tnnsfoxmations 
poeiically rclabd. Sonic ai thors aro of opil 
r.iou, that a gieat part of the ancient phifo- 
sophy is eonched under them ; and Dr. llook 
has m:ulc an attempt, to unriddle and lay open 
the hidden meanings of several of them. ^ 

MCTAPHOR. Metapho'ra. (uA^oga, 
translation, or displacing ; of/uiiTa, trans, and 
1 bear, or carry.) In rhetoric, a figure of 
speech, or a species of trope, whereby a 
wmrd is transferred from its proper signification 
to another, diHcreiU from it, by reason of some 
similitude between llicui ; or whereby Uie pro- 
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per &enominatbn of one thing is applied to ah- 
other; v>1iich other thing is nUpre elegantly ex- 
plained by this tralatitious or foreign name^ 
than by that which naturally belongs to it. As^ 
when we say, the light of the unclerstanding ; 
to burn with zeal ; to float between hope and 
de^air, &c. 

The metaphor is the most common of all the 
figaies of speech; and is that usually meant, 
vmen we say a thing is spoken figuratively. 

The metaphor is a short simile ; or, as Ci- 
oero calls it, a similitude reduced to a single 
word ; an image being thereby called from its 
proper subject to give the resemblance of an- 
other. An allegory is no more than a con- 
tinued metaphor. 

Metaphor and Allegory, in poetry.—- 
A metaphor differs from a simile in form only, 
not in substance : in a simile the two subjects 
me kept distinct in the expression, as well as 
in the thought ; in a metaphor, the two sub- 
jects are kept distinct in the thought only, not 
in the expression. A hero resembles a lion, 
and upon that resemblance many similies have 
been raised by Homer and other poets. But 
instead of resembling a lion, let us take the aid 
of the imagination, and feign or figure the 
hero to be a lion : by that variation the simile 
is converted into a metaphor ; which is carried 
on by describing all the qualities of a lion that 
resemble those of the hero. The fundamental 
pleasure here, that of resemblance, belongs to 
the thought. An additional pleasure arises 
from the expression : the poet, by figuring his 
hero to be a lion, ^oes on to describe the lion 
in appearance, but m reality the hero : and his 
description is peculiarly beautiful, by express- 
ing the virtues and qualities of the hero, in new 
terms, which, properly speaking, belong not 
to him, but to the lion. This will better be 
understood by examples. A family connected 
with a common parent resembles a tree, the 
trunk and branches of which are connected 
with a common root : but let us suppose, that 
a family is figured, not barely to be like a tree, 
bill to be a tree; and then the simile will be 
converted into a metaphor, in the following 
manner : 

Edward's seveh sons, whereof thyself art one. 
Were sev'ii fair branches, springing from oue 
root j 

Some of these branches by the deat'nies cut : 
But Thomas, niy dear lord, my life, my 
Glo'ster, 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root. 
Is hack'd down, and his summer-leaves all 
faded. 

By Envy's hand and Murder's bloody axe. 

Richard //• act, i. sc, 3. 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at sea : 

^ere is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, tak^n at the flood, leads on to fortune: 
Qmitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in misjertes. . 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 
Oriose our ventures. 

Julius Ccssar, act iv. sc. 5. 


An allegory difibrs from a metaphor; |pd n 
flgurc of speech diflers from both.^ A meta- 
phor is defined labovc to be an act of the ima- 
gination, figuring one thing to be another. An 
allegory requires no such operation, nor is one 
thing figured to be another; it consists in 
choosing a subject having properties or circiim- 
sianccs resembling those of the principal sub- 
ject; and the former is described in such a 
manner as to represent the latter : the subject 
tlius represeiitea is kept out of view ; we are 
left to discover it by reflection, and we are 
pleased with the discovery because it is our own 
work. See Allegory. 

Quintilian gives the following instance of 
an allegory : 

O navis, referent in mare tc novi 
Fluctus. O quid agis } fortiter occu;^ portom, 
H^rat, lib, i. ode 14. 

and explains it elegantly in the following words: 
** Totusque ille Horatii locus quo na«iin pro 
repnblica, fluctnum tempeslates pro bellis civi- 
libus, portuin pro pace atque concordia, dicit." 

In a figure of speech, there is no fiction of 
the imagination employed, as in a metaphor 
nor a representative subject introduced, as in an 
allegory. This figure, as its name implies, re- 
garcb the expression only, not the thought ; 
and it may be defined, the using a word in a 
sense different from what is proper to it.-;- 
Thus youth, or the beginning of life, is express- 
ed figuratively by morning oT life; morning is 
the beginning of the day ; and in that view it 
is employed to signify the beginning of any 
other series, life especially, the progress of 
which is reckoned by days. See hjGUR£ or 

SPEECH. 

Metaphor and allegory are so much con- 
nected that it seemed proper to consider them 
together ; the rules particularly for distinguish- 
ing the good from the bad, are common to 
both. 

With regard to allegory, nothing gives greater 
pleasure than this figure when the representa- 
tive subject bears a strong analogy, in all its 
circumstances, to that which is represented : 
but the choice is seldom so lucky; the analog 
being generally so faint and obscure as to puzzle, 
and not please. An allegory is still more dif- 
ficult in painting than in poetry ; the former 
can show no resemblance but what appears to 
the eye ; the latter hath many other resources 
for showing the resemblance. And therefore, 
with respect to what the Abb£ du Bos terms 
mixt allegorical compositions, these may do in 
poetry ; because, in writing, the allegory can 
easily 1^ distinguished from the historical part: 
no person, for example, mistakes Viigil's Fame 
for a real being. But such a mixture in a pio* 
ture is intolerable; because in a picture the 
objects mu^t appear all of the same kind^ 
wholly real or wkollY'emblematical. For thU 
reason the history or Mary de Medicis, in the 
palace of Luxemoourg, painted by Rubem, is 
unpleasaniHby a perpetual jumble of real'and 
alleflorkal personages, which pmdnce a dis- 
cordance of parts, and an obscurity upon the 
whole : witness, in particular, the tablature re- 
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gmenting' the arrival of Mar^ de Medicis at 
Marseillea ; where, together with the real per- 
sonasea, the Nereids and Tritons appear sound- 
ing their shells : such a mixture of fiction and 
reality in the same group is strangely absurd. 
The piettire of Alexander and Koxaiia, de- 
scribed by Lucian, is gay and fanciful; but it 
suffers by the allegoricui figures. 

Jn an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, 
terms ought uj be chosen that properly and li- 
terally are applicable to the representative sub- 
ject: nor ought any circumsuince to be added 
that is not proper to the representative subject, 
however justly it may he applicable properly or 
figuratively to the principal. The following 
allegory is therefore faulty : 

ferus et Cupido, 

Semper ardentes acuens sagittas 
Cote crueni&n 

^ Horat. lib. ii. ode 8. 

For though the blood may suggest the cruelty 
of love, it is an iin])ropcr or immaterial cir- 
cumstance in the representative subject : w’atcr. 
Hot blood, is pru)x;r foi a whetstone. 

A inetapiior, like a simile, is excluded from 
common conversation, and from the descrip- 
tion of ordinary incidents. Second, in ex- 
pressing any severe passion that totally occupies 
the mind, inetaphor is unnatural. 

The following example of diep despair, be- 
side the highly figurative style, has more the 
air of raving than of sense ; 

Caluia. Is it the voice of thunder, or my 
father? 

Madness I confusion ! let the storm come on. 
Let the tuinultiums roar dri\e all upon me, 
Dash my devolcd bark; ye surges, break it; 

*Tis for my ruin that the temneht^ rises. 

When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low. 

Peace shall reiurii, and all he calm again. 

Fair Penitent, act v. 

The following metaphor is sweet and lively, 
•but rt suits not the fiery temper of Cliamont, 
inflamed with passion ; parables are not the 
lafigciftge of wrath venting itself without re- 
straint : 

Chamont. You took her up a little tender 
flow*r. 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 
HadmppM ; and, with a careful loving hand. 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the sun always shines : there long she 
flourish'd. 

Grew sweet to seUse, and lovely to the eye; 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropp'd this fair rose, and rifled all its sweet- 
ness, 

Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 

Orph. act iv. 

Tlwre is an enchanting picture of deep dis- 
tress. in Macbeth, where 4pacduff is represent- 
ed lamenting his wife and children irthquianly 
murdered by the tyrant. Stung to the heart 
with the news, he questions the linesEcnger 
over and ov^r; not that he doubted, the fact, 
b at that his heart revolted eo cruel a 


ipisfortune. Af^er struggling some time with 
his grief, he turns from ^ wife and children 
to their savage butcher ; and the^ gives vent to 
his resentment, l^ut still with manliness and 
dignity : 

0, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 
And braggart with iny tongue. But, gentle 

Heav'n ! 

Cut short all intermission ; front to front 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 
Within my sword^s length set him. — If he 
'scape, 

Then Heav'n forgive him too ! 

Metaphorical expression, indeed, may some- 
times be used with grace where a regular simile ‘ 
would be intolerable : but there are situations 
so severe and dispiriting as not to admit even 
the blightest metaphor. It requires great de- 
licacy of taste to determine with firmness 
whether the present case be of that nature : 
perhaps it is ; yet who could wish a single word 
of this admirable scene altered ? See Grief. 

ME'l’APHO'RlCAL. Metapho'ric. a. 
(mr/aftJiorique, French.) Not literal; not ac- 
cording to the primitive meaning of the word ; 
figurative {Hooker). 

Mtri’APHRA'SE. s. (/Atla^feartc-) A mere 
verbal translation from one language into an- 
other {Dry den). 

METAPHRAST. s. (fxi1dfpag-n(.) A literal 
translator; one who translates word for word 
from one language into another. 
METAFHY'SICAL. Metaphv'sic. a, 

1. Versed in metaphysics; relating to meta- 
physics. 2. In Shukspeare it means super- 
natural or preternatural. 

Metaphysics, Metaphysica, trans- 
naturalis; a branch of science, about whose 
nature and idea there is some diflerence among 
authors. 

The word is formed from the preposition 
trans, hevond or above ; and fvcrip, nature, 
or natural. 

Some define metaphyMcs that part of science 
which considers .spirits and immaterial beings; 
which others choose to distinguish by the name 
of pneumatics. 

Others, keeping closer to the etymology of 
the word, explain metaphysics by trans-na- 
tural, or prjEter-naliiral, or even post-natural 
philosophy : because it is subsequent in coii- 
temnlation to the physical, though prior to it 
in ifie real order of beings. 

Others, with more propriety, conceive me- 
taphysics to be what some others call ontology, 
or ontosophy, i. e. the doctrine de ente, or of 
being, oualvnus being. 

Ill the same view, some philosophers call 
this science by ihc name philosophia, or 
scieniiageneralis, as beinj the foundation, or, 
as it were, the stamen or root from whence all 
theotlier parts of philosophy arise,. and where- 
in they ail meet; its object ^ij>g being in the 
abstract, or general, not restrained to this or 
that s|Kcies of beings ; not to spirit any more 
than body : so that the. doctrines of metaphysics 
arc applicable to all beingjs whatever. 
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Philosophers, again, are divided as to the 
notion of a science de enie in general. Some 
liold it real, precise, and solid enough to be 
demonstrate but others judge it too obscure, 
faint, and confused, to be adinitied into philo- 
sophy. 

Being, abstracted from every sort or species of 
being, is certainly a very vague term, and tioes 
not seem to give scope enough for a science : 
we do not see how it can aH'cet the mind as an 
object. Add, that the common metaphysics 
cannot demonstrate any part of its subject, but 
assume the whole : there are no princiides or 
axioms whereon to demonstrate metaphysics, 
which contain the principles of all other sci- 
ences. 

The first who wrote professedly on the sub- 
ject of metaphysics is Aristotle. Indeed, he 
is the first who uses tlie word : /utic-rt^uo-ina, is 
the title of one of his books ; but this some of 
his commentators will have to signify no more 
than after the books of physics. Si. du Hamel, 
taking the preposition fxtru in the sense of post, 
is even of opinion that the word was coined by 
Aristotle's followers ; and that it was unknown 
to Aristotle himself. 

Aristotle's metaphysics seem to have been in- 
tended for a kiiui of natural theologj\ The 
metaphysics of Aristotle have been lately illiis- 
tratca liy the ingenious Mr. Harris, in his trea- 
tise, entitled Philosophical Arrangements, 8 vo. 
1775. F. Malebraiiche and Mr. Locke have 
written much more clearly and consistently of 
metaphysics than any of the ancients. Other 
excellent metaphysical writers, though accord- 
ing to clifTcrcnt systems, are Berkeley, Walts, 
Andrew Baxter, Hartley, Reid, Beattie, and 
Dugald Stewart. The last mentioned inge- 
nious author's Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind are very valuable, as are 
also his Essays, recently published. To the 
first of these works we can cheerfully refer 
those who wish to advance beyond the surface 
of tliis interesting subject. 

ME'TAPLASM. s, A figure 

in rhetoric, wherein words or letters are trans- 
posed contrary to their natural order. 

MEl'APO'NTUM, a town of Lncania in 
Italy, founded about 1269 years B. i), by Mc- 
tabiis, the father of Camilla or Kpeus, one of 
the companions of Nestor, Pythagoras retired 
there for some time, and perished in a sedition. 

MCTASI’ASIO (Pietro), an eminent Ita- 
lian poet, was born at Rome of poor parents, 
in 1078. He embraced the ecclesiastical state, 
and his poems procured him the gift of nobility 
from the city of Assisi. The emperor Charles 
VI. appointed him poet-la urcaf. He died at 
Vienna in 1782. Metastasio wrote 26 o])cras, 
eight oratorios, besides numerous other pieces. 
His sonnets are very beautiful. 

The greatest part of Metastasio's writings 
tljlll confer immortality on their author. His 
dialogue is natural, simple, and easy ; his style 
is always pure and elegant, and sometimes sub- 
lime and pathetic. His subjects arc nohle, in- 
teresting, and excellently adapted for represent- 
ation. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
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resources of his art, and has subjected theoper^ 
to rules. He stripped it of its machinery, ants 
of the marvellous, which was fitted to exclt 
the gaze of astonishment, but w hich gave no 
instruction to the understanding, and made no 
impression on the heart. His descriptions are 
copied from nature i the situations of his cha- 
racters never fail to raise an interest in the 
reader, and often excite the tear of pity. His 
fables are celebrated ; his characters are noble 
and well supported ; his plots are excellently 
conducted, and hapjuly tinravclled. There 
arc scenes (says Voltaire) worthy of Corneille 
when he docs not declaim, and of Racine when 
he is not feeble." His operas in point of ihe 
pathetic may be compared with our finest Ira- 
gedivs; and maybe read with great pleasure, 
independent of the charms of the music. 
must not, however, expect to find in Metasta- 
sio that exact regularity, and that fertile sim- 
plicity, which consiiuiles the excellence of 
some of our tragic poets : but though he snine- 
times transgresses the unities of time and plac^, 
he always picscrves the unity of interest. Not- 
withstanding all lho‘;c advantages, however, 
some critics will not allow him the merit of in- 
vention, which IS tile first qualification of a 
poet. 

METASTASIS, (mefasta^is, fjLiratrrnfri^ ; 
from /xt0»o-T»i|uo> to change, 10 translate.) 'I'lie 
removal of a disease from one place to an- 
other, 

MK'rATAHSAL BONES. The five lon- 
gitudinal bones between the tarsus and toes ; 
they are distiiiguisbcd into the metatarsal bout; 
of llic great toe, fore toe, &c. 

METATARSUS, (ruptafarsns^ HxiTaTapajo; 5 
from ixira, after, and 'ra'o'oj, the tarsus.) 'i’hat 
part of the foot between tnc tarsus and toes. 

METATHESIS, s. A trans- 

position. 

2 b METE. V. a. (mefinr, Latin.) To 
measure; to reduce to measure (Oeec^). 

METELIN. Sec Lesbos and Mity- 

LENE. 

MITELLA NUX. See Nux vomica. 

METKLH (Aiigustino),an Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 16O9. He excelled in paint- 
ing pers|)eclive and architecture ; and, in con- 
junction w'iih Michael Angelo Colonna, pro- 
duced several great works. They were both 
employed by Philip IV. of Spain. Metelli 
diedni Madrid in 1660. 

MbTFELLUS (Q. fscrilius), an illustrious 
Roman, who distinguished himself by his suc- 
ce'^scs nguinsl .Tiigiirtha the Numidian kin^, 
and from thence acquired the name of Numi- 
(licns. He had for his lieutenant in this ex- 
pedition the famous Marius, who raised him- 
self to power by defaming the character of Me- 
tellus; in consequence of which the latter was 
recalled. However, he so well cleared him- 
self that he was accrued of the charges brought 
against him. There were several Romans of 
the same name. 

2 b METEMPSYCHO^E. v. a. (from me- 
iempsychosis,) To translate from body to body 
(FcacAai»). • 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS (formed of f«T«. be. 
yondy and 1 auimatc or enliven) In 

the ancient philosophy, the piissai^e or transmi- 
gration of tlio soul of a man, after death, into 
the body of some other animal. Pythagoras 
and iiU followers lield, that atier death men’s 
souls passed into r)ii)cr bodies, of this or that 
kind, according lo the manner uf life they had 
led. If they liad been vicious, they were im- 
prisoned in the bodies of miserable beasts, there 
to do penance for se\ crul ages ; at the expira- 
tion whereof they returned afresh to aniinule 
men. But, it they lived virtuously, some hap- 
pier brute, or even a human creature, was lo 
be their lot. 

Wiiat led Pytliagoras into this opinion ^vas, 
the persuasion he had that the soul was not of 
a perishable nature : whence he concluded that 
it must remove into so:nc other botly upon its 
abaiidoning thh. Lucaii treats thi^ doctrine 
as a kind of onieimib he, contrived to mitigate 
the apprehensjoii ol dealh, hy persuading men 
that they only chmged their lodging, and only 
ceased lo live to bf*-,in a new 11 le. 

Pythagoras is said to liave borrowed the no- 
tion of a mcLcui{):iych()sis from the Kgvptians ; 
others sii}, from the ancient Brachmaiis, it 
is still retained among tlie li.inians and other 
idolaters of India and China ; and makes the 
principal foundation of their rtdigiori. So ex- 
tremtdy are they bigoted to it, that they not 
only forbecir eating any thing that has life, hut 
many of them even refuse to defend themselves 
from wild beasts. They burn iio wood, lest 
some little animalcule should be in it; and arc 
so very chnri table, that they wdll redeem fnnii 
the hands of strangers any animals that they 
find ready to be killed. Sec Pythago- 
reans. 

METEMPTOSIS. (from ixtra, post, and 
wiwTw, cado, 1 fall.) A term in chronology, ex- 
pressing the solar equation, necet-sary to prevent 
the new moon from happening a day too lute. 
By which it stands contradistinguished from 
proeniptosis, which signifies the lunar equa- 
tion, necessary to prevent the new moon from 
happening a day too sooiv. 

The new moons riiiining a little backwards, 
that is, coining a day too soon at the end of 
^12 years and a half; by the proeniptosis, a 
day is added every 300 years, and another e\ery 
S400 years: on the other hand, by the nic- 
temptosis, a bissextile is suppressed each 134 
years; that is, three times iu 400 years. These 
alterations are never made but at the end of 
each century ; that period being very remark- 
able, and rendering the practice of the calen- 
dar easy* 

METEOR. 5. CfxiTiuupa.) Any body in the 
air or sW that is of a flux and transitory na- 
ture, This term is by some writers made to 
comprehend all the visible phenomena of me- 
t orology, but it is more generally confined to 
1 minous bodies appearing suddenly at un- 
certain times, and with more or less of motion 
in the atmosphere. These may be reduced 
under three classes, viz. firf^aili^ falimg or 
•hooting stars^ and ignesfatuu 
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Those phenomena which are classed together 
under the general ap|)ellation of fire-balls were 
divided by the ancients into several s|)ecies, ac- 
cording to thecxteriial fonu or appearance which 
they assumed. They were alsu regarded by them 
ill a much more formidable light than by us; as 
being the certain |)rogtiostics of great and awful 
events in the moral and political world. Even 
the philosophic Cicero himself speaks of the 
ah occidenie faces, as the certain liurhiiigers or 
indications of those bloody scenes which in his 
lime convulsed and desolated the Homan exun- 
inonwcalth. 

Under the general name of comets, Pliny 
enumerates a variety of these piienoincna. If 
the fire commences atone extremity of the me- 
teor, and burns by degrees, he terms il, from 
its forui and ap|iearance, a lamp or torch ; if 
an extended mass of fire passes longitudinally 
through the atmosphere, he calls it a dart; and 
if its length and magnitude are considerable, 
and it maintains its station for any space of 
time, it is a beam ; and if the clouds seem to 
part and emit a quaniity of fire, he terms it a 
cliasm ; but this last appears lo be, strictly 
speaking, an electrical phenoineiioii, indeed 
only a strong and vi\id flash of lightning. 

Several instances of these meteors are record- 
ed by the same author. During the spectacle 
of gladiators exhibited by Cfermanicus, one of 
them passed rapidly by the faces of Uic spec- 
tators at noQu-day. A meteor of that species 
wliieh he calls a beam, he adds, was been when 
the Lacedemonians were defeated at sea, in 
that memorable cngaceinent wliicb lost them 
the empire at sea. He also iiieiiiioiis a san- 
guineous kind of meteor, a flame as red as blood, 
which fell from heaven about the 107 ih Dlym- 
piatl, when Philip of Macedou was c >nccriing 
ids wicked plan for enslaving the republics of 
(Trcece, He relates, that when he was himself 
on the watch during the uiirlit in the Uom.in 
camp, he was a spectator of a similar appear- 
ance — a iiiimber of rcspleiideut lights fixed 
upon the palisadoes of the camp, similar, he 
says, to those which niariiuT<> sjieuk of as at- 
taching themselves to the masts and yaids of a 
si.ip. 

in tropical climates these meteors are more 
com moil and mure slupeudous than iu these 
more temperate rcEcions. “ .As I wub riding 
ill Jamaica,’* says Mr. Barbluon, “one morn- 
ing from niy hahitaiinn, si to i ted about three 
miles north-west from St. Jagoue la Vega, I 
saw a hall of fire appearing to me about the 
bigness of a boiiih, .swiftly laliingdown with a 
great bl.i/o. At first I tliougbt it fell into the 
to%vn, but when I came nearer I saw many 
people gatbcicd together a little to the south- 
ward, in ihe savannah, to whom I hkIc up to 
en()uire the cause of their meeting : they were 
adiiiiring, as I found, the ground’s being 
strangely broken up and ploughed by a ball of 
fire, which, as they said, fell down there. I 
observed there were many holes in the ground ; 
one in ihe middle of the bigness of a man*s 
head, and five or six smaller round about it of 
the bigness of one’s fist, and so deep as not ta 
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be fathomed by such implements as were at 
hanfd. It was observed also* that all the green 
herbage was burnt up near the holes; and 
there continued a strong smell of sulphur near 
the place for some time after.’* 

Ulloa gives an account of one of a similar 
kind at Quito. “ About nine at night,** says 
he, a globe of hre appeared to ri^e from the 
side of the mountain Pichiiica, and so large 
that It spread a light over all the part of the 
city facing that mountain. The house where 
1 lodged looking that way, 1 was surprised 
with an extraordinary light darting through 
the crevices of the window- shutters. On tliis 
appearance, and the bustle of the people in the 
etrect, i hastened to the window, and came 
time enough to see it in the middle of its career, 
which continued from west to south, till I lost 
sight of it, being intercepted by a mountain 
that Jay between me ana it. It was round, 
and its apparent diameter about a foot. 1 ob- 
served it to rise from the sides of Pichinca, al- 
though to judge from its course, it was behind 
that mountain where this congeries of iuflatii- 
mable matter ivas kindled. In the first half of 
its visible course it emitted a prorligious efful- 
gence, then it began gradually to grow dim ; 
so that ii]>on its disappearing behind the inter- 
vening mountain its light was very faint.” 

Meteors of this kind are very frequently seen 
between the tropics ; but they sometimes also 
visit the more toiTipcrate regions of Europe. 
We have the descripiion of a wry extraordinary 
one, given us by Montanari, that serves to shew 
to whut great heights in our atmosphere these 
vapours arc found to ascend. In the year iGyf), 
a great globe of fire w'as seen at Buiionia, ir\ 
Italy, about three-quarters of an hour after 
sun-set. It passed westward with a most 
rapid course, and at the rate of not less than 
160 miles in a iniiuitc, which is much swifter 
than the force of a cannon hall, and at last 
stood over the Adriatic sea. In its course it 
crossed over all Italy ; and, by computation, 
it could not have been less ihan 38 miles above 
the surface of the earth. In the whole line of 
its course, wherever it approached, the inha- 
bitants below could distinctly hear it, with a 
hissing noise, resembling that of a firework. 
Having passed away to sea towards Corfjca, it 
was heard a\ last to go off with a most violent 
explosion, much louder than that ofa cannon ; 
and immediately after another noise was heard 
like the rattling of a great cart upon a stony 
pavement, which was probably nothing more 
than the echo of the former sound. Its mag- 
nitude when at Bononia appeared twice as 
long as the moon one way, and as broad the 
other; so that considering its height, it could 
'not have been lesa than a mile lon^, and half a 
broad. From the height at which this was 
and thelte being no volcano in that quar- 
of the world whence it came, it is more 
than probable that this terrible globe was 
kindled on some |xirt of the contrary side of the 
, ^lobe ; and thus rising above the air and pass- 
uig to a course opposue to that of the earth’s 
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motion, in this manner it acquired its amazing 
rapidity. 

Two of these meteors appeared in this coun- 
try in the year 1783, of which a most particular 
and truly philosophical account and ingenious 
solution, by Dr. Blagden, are published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the following 
year. Other meteors of this kind have ap- 
peared more recently : but they are within the 
recollection of most of our readers; and need 
not he minutely described here. Sec also Fi re- 
ball. 

MliTEORIC IRON, Meteoric stone, 
in mineralogy. See Ferrum and Ai^rolith. 

Meteoric vigils. In botany, when 
flow’crs open and shut according to the tem- 
perature of the dir. See Vigils. 

MEI’EOROLO'GICAL. a. (from meteor~ 
ologtf.) Relating to the doctrine of meteors 
[^hofvel) . 

MEIEORO'LOGIST. j. (from mt^teoro-- 
logy.) A man skilled in meteors, or studious of 
them (Howel). 

jVlEl'EOROLOGY, is the science of study- 
ing the phcnomeiui of the, atinoHphere, and the 
term by which is expressed all the observations 
that tend to make them a system. 'I'lieie arc 
many most important meteorological phi nonirna, 
and those may he classed inidei five (listinct brads; 
for instance, the alt* rntiuiis that oeciii in the 
weight of the atmuspliero, those that take [dace in 
its tt mperaturc, the ch'inges produced in its quan- 
tity by evaporation and rain, the excessive agita- 
tion to which it is frequently subject, and the 
phemmii na aiising from eieetnc and other cau««es, 
that at particular times occasion or attend the 
preeipitatioiis and agitations alluded to. 

All the above phenomena prove to clemonstra- 
tioij that con.stant change.s take place, the conse- 
quences of new combinations and decorn posit ions 
rapidl3' following each other. The majority of 
meteorological alterations depend on these chemi- 
cal rhange.s, and were we accurately acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the .siibstanreB which 
form the cnnqioiicnt parts of the atmosphere, 
nothing would be more easy than to explain the 
result of their mutual action; but as that is 
unfortunately not the case, wc must be contented 
to build upon strong probabilities supported in 
many instances by positive experiment. 

It is singular that this science should have 
remained fur so long a period in a stale of com- 
parative neglect, when it is rccollceted that almost 
all the operations necessary fur the support of 
human life, and almost ail the comforts of corpo- 
real feeling, depend upon the state of the atmo- 
sphere, and yet nothing was attempted to any 
purpose towards investigating the laws of meteor- 
ology till the seventeenth eentiiiy, when the 
most impoitant discoveries of the barometer and 
thennometer occurred, which was followed in the 
eighteentii by the invention of excellent hygrome- 
ters and eleetrometera; by these the philosopher 
finds himself competent to make accurate and 
satisfactory observations. Scientific persons, who 
have particularly turned their attention to this 
pursuit, have undertaken the laborious task of 
collecting and methodically arranging ndmbers of 
the observations just mentioned, and after atten- 
tively comparlog and examiiuDg them, have 
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Ibrmed thooriei of the weather, of more or lest 
probable accuracy; but the science is of suck 
difficulty, that though those theories deserve every 
praiKe, we are compelled to acknowledge the phe- 
tioiiema of the weather is still very imperfectly 
understood. This acknowldgment, however, 
reflects no discredit on those ingenious men, as 
it is impossible that any thing like certainty 
should be attained, till observations that can be 
depended upon are procured from all parts of the 
globe, the atmosphere has been more accurately 
explored, and the chemical changes occuring in it 
are correctly ascertained. 

To render our explanation of this subject as 
satisfactory as circumstances will permit, we shall 
proceed in the succession before pointed cut : with 
respect to the changes in the weight of the atmo- 
sphere, it is generally known that the instrument 
called the barometer shews the weight of a body ofair 
immediately above it extending to the extreme 
bi>undary of the atmosphere, and the base of which 
is equal to that of the mercury contained within it. 
As tlm level of the sea is the lowest point of obser- 
vation, the column of idr over a barometer placed 
at that level is the longest to he uhtaiiiud ; in this 
case the rni'an height oftlie barometer is thirty inches. 
According to the exiwnments of sir George 
Shuckburg in the Channel and the Mediterranean 
sca ill the temperature of 55° and 60°, this was 
found to be the case, and the result is confirmed 
by those of M* fiuugucr on the coast of Peru in 
the temiierature of 84°, and lord MulgiMvc in la- 
titude 80 ®. From these data, it is evident that 
the mean height of the barometer decreases in pro- 
portion with Its elevation above the lev' l of the 
sea, and in proporrioii to the consequent shortening 
oftlie columns of air; hence it itfused fur measur- 
ing heights. 'I’lic keeping of a barometei in one 
particular place does not make the mercury sta- 
tionary, as it will vary by rising or falling to the 
extent of several inches, of necessity the weight 
of the air which balances the mercury must be 
cnhject to the same changes; this circumstance 
proves that the gravity of the air in any given 
situation varies greatly, being at one time light 
and another heavy, an effect which must be caused 
by changes in its quantity, and a fact thatdemou- 
sli cites the air of e\ery place liable to perpi'tuul 
aileiatioiis, which must arise from the ucr urn illa- 
tion of air in particular places, and a reduetum 
in others, ** or ” as Dr. Thomson observes, “ part 
of the atmosphere must be alternately abstracted 
altogether, and restored again by some constant, 
though apparently irregular process.*’ 

The variations of the barometer between the 
tropics are very trifling, and it is worthy o/ ob- 
servation, it dues not descend more than half ns 
much in that part of the globe for, every two-hun- 
dred feet of elevation as it does beyond the tropics, 
which we learn from the Journal de Physique; 
besides, the barometer rises about two-thirds of a 
line twice during each day in the torrid zone. 
We are informed by M. Horsbur.-h that from 
latitude north to latitude 21° south, which 
includes the space termed tlic tropical seas, the 
meixsory attained its greatest elevation at eight in 
the morning, from which hour till noOn it continu- 
ed statioBiiry ; it then began to fall, and descended 
till About four o’clock, when it reached the lowest 
point of depression. In the interval between four 
and five the mercury rose, and continued to rise 
till about nine or ten P.M. wl^n it bad once 
man artited at Its »oat a lavatoa where it 


remained stationary til* near midnight, when it 
fell and continued to fall, till at four A.M. it 
had descended as low as it had been at four in the 
afternoon ; from that period till seven or eight it 
coDtinued rising, and at the latter hour it bad at- 
tained the highest point of elevation. The gen- 
tleman who made these observations termed the 
elevations and depressions now described equal 
tropical motions, and asserts, that they were re- 
gularly performed while the barometers were on 
the sea, but they were seldom observed on a river, 
or when the instruments were on shore. This 
drcumstance leads us to coucorwithDr.Tbomson, 
in supposing that the singular fact is to be 
ascribed to the motion of the ship, which by 
regularly agitating tlic mercury, might make its 
elevations and depressions more sensible and cor- 
rect tlian when the barometer continues station- 
ary.” The range of the barometer increases gra- 
dually as tlic latitude advances towards tlic poles, 
till in the end it amounts to two or three inches. 
The following table, composed by the writer just 
cited, will explain the gradual increase alluded to, 
which he compiled from the best authorities. 


Latiiude 

Places 

1 RiUtgr of tbe bdronieU'r | 

(yreatest 

Annual 

0* O' 

Peru 

0 20 


n 2.3 

Calcutta 

0 77 

- _ 

33 55 

Cape Town 

. ^ 

0 89 

40 55 

Naples 

1 00 

- 

51 H 

Dover 

2 47 

1 80 

53 13 

Middlewiok 

3 00 

1 94 

53 23 

Liverpool 

2 89 

1 96 

59 56 

Petersbnrgh 

3 45 

2 77 


The lange of the barometer is considerably lesa. 
ill Niirth America than in the corresponding lati- 
tudes of Europe, purtii ulariy in Virginia, where it 
never exceeds l.l. Tlie range is more cuosidera- 
ble at the level of the sea tiiaii on mountains, and 
in the same degree of latitude it is in the inverse 
ratio of the heiglit of tlie place above the level of 
the sea. 

M. Cotte composed a table which has been pub- 
lished in the Journal de Physique, from which it 
appears extremely probable that the harumeler has 
an invarioble tendency to rise between the morn- 
ing and the evinmg, and that this iiiipulso is most 
considerable from two in the afternoon till nine at 
night, when the greatest elevation is accoui- 
plisiied; but the elevation at nine differs from that 
at two by foiir-twelftiis, while that of two varies 
fioin the elevation of the moriiiiig only by one- 
tweiflli, and that in jiartieular climates the greatest 
elevation is at two o’clock. Tlie observations of 
M. CoIUj confirm those of Mr. Luke Howard, 
and from them it is eoiicludcd that the barometer 
lb influenced by some depressing cause at new and 
full moon, and that sunit: other makes it rise at the 
quarters. This eoineideoce is most considerable 
in fair and cairn weather ; the depression in the 
interval betv/een the quarters. And conjunctions 
amounts to one-tenth of an inch, and tlir rise from 
the conjunctions to the quarters is to the same 

amount. 

The range of this instrument is found to be 
greater in winter than in summer ; for instance, 
the mean at York during the months from Oc- 
tober to March inclusive, in the year 1774, was 
1.42| aud in the six summer months 1.016- 
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The more serene anil settled the weather is the 
higher the barometer ranges* calni ivcatlier with a 
tendency to rain depresses it, hiirii winds have a 
similni* eftoct on it, and the greatest elevation oc- 
curs with easterly and northerly winds, but the 
south produces a directly cuiitraiy effect. Ac- 
cording to the Asiatic Rrsearclics it is always ob- 
served to be highest with luuih and north-west 
winds, and the reverse wlun ihe. south-east pre* 
vails; it falls rapidly jnM*vii>u&to violent tempests, 
and is greatly agitated wliile they continue. It 
has been remarked by Mr. Copland in the Trans- 
actions of the Society of J\1 1 . neb ester, that a 
high barometer is atU'iicied with a temperature 
above, and a low barometer with one below, the 
monthly mean.*’ Various hut almost altogether 
tinsuccesful attempts have been made to explain 
the phenomena we have enumerated ; that of Mr. 
Kirw'an cun ics considerable plausibility, though it 
is not considered quite satisfactory. In order that 
his ideas on the subject may be clearly under- 
stood, wc jihall give what may be considered an 
abstract of his theory, improved by Dr. Thomson. 
The density of the atmosphere is evidently great- 
est at the )>oles, iind least at the equator, as the 
centrifugal force at the latter, the distance from 
the centre of the earth, and the heat, all con- 
tributing to lessen the density of the air, arc at 
their inaximiint, when at the. pule it is exactly the 
reverse. In every part of tlie world the mean 
height of the baromeit r placed at the level of the 
sea will be foiintl to be SO inches, consequoutly, 
the weight of tlic atinosphcie is the same in all 
places; its weight depending on its density and 
height; where the former is greatest the height 
must ht; the least, .‘iiid where its density is lea.st 
the height is the greatest. Arguing from ihi'sc* 
facts it will, ihtrcforo, ajipcar that the height of 
the atmosphere rnn^t be least at the polc'!, and 
greatest at ilic cqu.itor, decrea.sing gradually in the 
interval, and thu^ f 'rining tbe resemblance of two 
inclined planes, meeting at the hi^^hestpart above 
the equator. 

The ditference of (be mean beat between the 
pole and tbe eepmtor, when the ^uu is in our he- 
rnispbeiv in tbe summer, docs not vaiy so mneh 
as in tbe winter, as the heat at tliat period in 
Dortlicrii countries equals that of Ibc torrid s:one; 
hence the therniometcr lisc s tj 8j® in Russia dur- 
ing the months of July and August, of necessity 
the rarity of the atmosphere and its height in- 
creases; in Consequence, the upper part in the 
northcfi) hemisphere inclines Uss, but that of the 
southern, from different causes, must be much 
more inclined ; during our winter the exact re- 
verse takes place. 

The pressure of the superincumbent column in 
a great measure causes the density of the atmo- 
sphere, and therefore decreases in proportion to 
the height as the pressure of the column coubtant- 
ly decreases y«'t the density in the torrid zone 
docs not decrease so rapidly as in the temjierate 
and frigid, as .the column is longer, and be- 
cause there is a larger proportion of air in the 
upper part of it. This fact agrees with the asser- 
tion of M. Cassan, that the baroineter only sinks 
half IIS much for every two hundred feet of eleva- 
tion in the torrid, as in the temperCte zones.'* The 
density at the equator, though less at the surface 
cf the earth, must equal at a certain height, and 
ftiil higher exceed tbe density iu the temperate 
zones, and at the poles. 

It is ascc|tained tl^gt a current of air constantly 


ascends at the equator, part at least of which 
reaches to and remains in the highest parts of the 
atmosphere; the fluidity of that body prevents it 
from accumulating above tbe etiuaior, and hence 
it must descend the declined plane before men- 
tioned. The surface of the atmosphere being 
more inclined in the northern hemisphere during 
oiir winter than that of the southern, more of the 
current must flow on the northern than on the 
southern, from which cause the quantity of our 
atmosphere is greater in winter than that of the 
southern hemisphere; in the summer it is just 
the contrary; consequently the range of the buro- 
meter is less in summer than in winter, and the 
greatest mcrcuritil heights occur during winter. 

The heat of any given place in a great measure 
influences the density of its atniosphm* ; that 
density will bo most considerable where it i.s cold- 
est, and its colinnn shortest. Chains of moun- 
tains, the simimits of which arc covered with suow 
great part of the year, and highlands, must be 
colder than places less elevated in the same lati- 
tude, and the column of air over them much 
shorter. The current of air above must be im- 
peded and Bcciiinulate while on its passage over 
these jilaces towuifJ.s tbe poles, which causing an 
agitation, it will lie cotiimuuiratcd to, and indicat- 
ed bj', the baroiiKtenn a singular manner. These 
accumulations occur over tbe iiortli-wcst parts of 
Asia and Noith Anierica, and this raises the baro- 
meter, and causes less variation in it there than 
in Europe. It is precisely so on the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and tlic mountains in Africa, Turkey in 
Europe, Tartary, and Tibet. After tin* accumu- 
lations baic existed some time tbe surrounding 
atmosphere becomes incapable of balancing the 
densit}’ ot the air, when it desc'ciuls with violence, 
and occustons cold vviiuls, which ruisc the barome- 
ter; it is to this I hat w e aroto attribute the rise of 
the barometer, almost always attending north- 
east winds in Buiope, which is tbe efTect of aecu- 
mnlations near the pole, or in the north-west 
parts of Asia; it is thus he»idi s liiat the north-west 
wind from the mountains of Tibet raises the 
barometer at Calcultn. It may be supposed that 
in the polar regions large quantities of air are ca- 
sually compressefl; when this is the case thcBoutb- 
erii atruosphcie must ric^b in to replace it, which 
occasions soutli-wisl gules and the fall of the 
barometer. 

Tlie mean heat of our hemisphere varying in 
successive years, the dei'iSity of the atmosphere, 
and neccs::<arjly, tbe quantity of eqiiatorical air 
passing towards the poles, cannot be otberwire 
than variable, hence occurs tbe different ranges of 
the baioineter in successive years; at some parti- 
cular periods, more cniisiderable accumulattons 
take place iu the highest parts of Asia, and the 
south of Europe, than at others, which may be 
produced by early falls of snow, or the interruption 
of the sun's rays by long continued fogs; at such 
times tlie atmosphere in the polar regions becomes 
proportionably lighter, and this causes tbe pre- 
valence of southerly winds in some winters 
more than in others. The heat of the torrid 
zone never greatly varying, the height and 
density of the atmosphere undergoes but few 
changes, thence arises the comparatively small 
range of the barometer within the tropics, which 
gradually increases towards the poles as the differ- 
ence of the temperature, and the density of the 
atmosphere iDci;ga8e6 with tbe latitude. The sink- 
ing of the barometer preceding violent tempeiUf 
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the oscUlatiOBB during tlieir continuance, 
prove that vciy great rarefactions, or even de- 
struction of air, in some part of the atmosphere pro- 
duce those phcuoniena; the falls too that accom- 
pany winilg arise f/om thr same cause. Unfortu- 
nately we arc but little accpiainted with the 
operations which prorluce rain, roiiseqiieiitly we 
are unable to explain satisfactorily why the baro- 
meter falls iminerliately preceding it. 

The most inattentive observer of the pheno- 
mena of nature must have noticed that there arc 
considerable vaviaiiuiis in the temperature of tlie 
air in anv ]iarti(’.ulai place, exclusive of the dilfer- 
eiier.!> ot seagulls and climates, which eternal 
changes cannot be produced by heat derivcit from 
the sun, as its rays concentrated have nu kind of 
effect on air, those however heat the surface of 
our globe, which is communicated to tlie iintncdi- 
otc atmosphere; it is through this fact that the 
temperature is highest wUeie the place is so 
siiualetl to receive with most effect the rays of 
the Slid, and that it varies in each region with the 
Benson ; it is aNo tiic cause why it decreases in 
proportion to the hciglit of the air uhovc the sur- 
face of the earth. TIic most perpendicular rays 
t'alliniiC on the gh»he at the i"(|uator, there the heat 
of It IS the greatest, and that heat decreases gra- 
dually to the poles, of I'uurse the temperature of 
the ar is in ex.ict unison; fiom this it appears, 
that tlie air acquires tiic gu atest degree of uariuth 
ov(*r tlie equator, whence it becomes insensibly 
cooler till we arrive at tlie poles; in tlie same 
iiianncr, the air immediately above the equator 
cools gradually. Though the temperature sinks 
as it approaches the pole, and is highest at the 
equalur, yet as it varies eoiitiniially with the sea- 
sons, it is impossiide to form un.accurate idea of 
the pru'^resshni without forninig a mean tempera- 
ture fur a ye'ir, from that of Llic temperature of 
every degree of latitude fur every day of the year, 
which may be accomplished by adding together 
the whole of the oliscrvatioiis, and dividing by 
tlieir number, when the quotient will be the mean 
temperature for the year. “ The dimiiiutiuti,’* 
says Dr. Thomson, “ from the pole to the equa- 
tor takes place in arithinctic.'il progression; or to 
speak more properly, the annual temperature of 
all the latitudes arc arithmetical means between 
the mean annual teinperatnre of the equator and 
the pole.*' Mr. Mayer has tlie honour of this 
discovery, but Mr. Kirwan rendered it more sim- 
ple and piainf by fouiiding an equation on it, by 
which he. calcMlatcd the annual mean temperature 
of every dcirrte of laltlude between the equator 
and the pole; the following was the principle of 
proceeding. ** Let the mean annual heat at the 
equator be m, and at the pole «f — n; put for 
any other latitude; tiic iiiPaii aniiiiaJ temperature 
of that latitude will be in — w X sin. Jf there- 
fore the temper.iture of any two latitudes be 
Jciiown, the value of m and n mav be found. Now 
the temperature of north lat. 4V)° has been found 
by the bc^t observation to be 62.1^, and that of hit. 
.50®, 52.9®. The square of the sine of 40® 
nearly 049, and the square of the sine of 50** 
is nearly 0.5S6. Therefore, 

m — 041 « =- 63.1, and 
m 0.3S n = 52.9, therefore j 
63.1 + .0.41 n « 52.9 + 0.58 n as each of 
them from the two equations is cvqual to m. 
From this last equation the. value of n is found to 
be 53 nearly; and m is nearly equal to 84<. The 
mean temperature of the equator^ therefore, is 84®, 
Aod that of the pole 31®. To find the mean 


temperature for every other latitude, we have 
only to find 88 aritn metical means between 84 
and 

Mr. Kirwaii calculated a tabic of the mean an- 
nual temperature of the standaid situation in 
every latitude, which answers only for those of 
the atmosphere of the ocean, as it was made for 
that part of the Atlantic situated between 30® 
north and 45® south latitude, exteiidiug westward 
to the gulf stream, within a few leagues of the 
American coast; and for all that part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean from the 45th degree of northern to 
the 40th of southern latitude, from the 20th to the 
275th degree of longitude east of London. Mr. 
Kirwan terms tliis part of the ocean the standard, 
as the rest is subject to nnomalics to be ineiitiuncd 
hereafter. The same industrious gentleman as- 
certained the monthly mean temperature of the 
standard ocean; that of April approaches very 
nearly to the annual mean, and as far as heat 
depends on the action of sular rays, that of each 
month is as the mean altitude of the sun, or rather 
as the sine of the sun's altitude. The learned in- 
vestigators to whom we are indebted for these 
experiments and observations, say, ** As the sine 
of the sun’s riuMn altitude in April is to the mean 
heat of April, so is the sine oi the sun's mean alti- 
tude in May to tlie mean lu at of Muy. In the 
same manner the mean heats of June. July, and 
Augu.st, are found; hut the rule wuukl give 
the temperature pf the succeeding months too low, 
because it doe s take in the heat derived fiom 
the earth, which possesses a degree of heat, nearly 
equal to the mean annual temperature. The ival 
temperature of these mouths, thercTore, must he 
looked upon as an anthincticHl mean between the 
astronomical and terrestrial heats. Thus in lati- 
tude 51”, the astronomical heat of the month of 
September is 44.6®, and the in '‘an annual heat is 
524®; therefore the real heat of this iiiouUl 

should be — =48.5. 

2 

After many laborious ralcnlations Mr. Kirwan 
had tlie mortification to find their results differed 
so much from observations, that he was induced to 
make a table from various sea journals, and 
certain principles for the monthly mean tempe- 
rature <if the standard, from lat. SO® to lat. 10®, 
from which he decides that the coldest month in 
ever}' latitude is January, and lli.it .July is the 
warmest inall above 48®, ni lower August. In pro- 
portion to tiic flistances fiom the equator is the 
increase and decrease of heal, hut every latitude 
where existence can be maintained has a mean 
of 60® two mouths of the year at the least, which 
is requisite fur the production of those articles by- 
which man supports life. The temperature within 
ten degrees of the poles vary little, and the case is 
similar within the same distance from theequator; 
those of dilLrcnt years near the latter differ very 
little, but the differein'es increase as the latitudes 
approach the poles. It is well known that the 
temperature of the atmosphere diminishes gradu- 
ally ill propoi-tioii to its height above the level of 
the sea. The late Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh made 
some experiments on this head by placing a ther- 
mometer on the summit of Arthur’s Seat, a bill so 
named, and aifi>thcr at the base of it, by which he 
found that the former generally stood at three 
degrees lower than the latter; in this instance 
therefore a height estimated at 800 feet produced 
a dimiiiutioii of heat amounting to three dogrees, 
Bougucr made a similar experiment to ascertain 
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the difference of temperature between the level of 
the sea and the top of Pinchiiica,one of the Andes, 
when the thermometer at the summit stood at 30^ 
and that below tn the same latitude at 84^; thedimi- 
notion was 54^ in a supposed height of 15f564 feet. 
Thus far the operation is easy and practicable, but 
the grand difficulty lies in determining the exact 
gradations between the highest and lowest points 
of observation: conjectures on this subject have 
been hazarded by Euler and Saussure; the first 
gives it in harmonic progression; and Saiissure 
supposed the decrease of temperature to amount 
to 1° for 287 feet of ascent. Mr. Kirwan, how- 
ever, rejecting those iuiprohabiiitic.s, shews in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, that the 
rate of diminution depends upon the precise tem- 
perature of tlic surface of the earth where an expe- 
riment is made; he has besides invented an inge- 
nious mode of ascertaining the rate in every in- 
stance, admitting the temperature at the surface 
to be known. 

This gradual approach to cold demonstrates that 
ata certain height eternal congelation must prevail ; 
that height varies of course according to the latitude 
of the place, being highest at the equator, and gra- 
dually descending on approaching the poles; it is 
also lower in the winter. The cold on the summit 
ofPinnhinca was found, by M. Bouguer, to extend 
from seven to nine degrees every morning previ- 
ous to the rising of the sun below the freezing 
point, from which he conjectured, that the mean 
height of the term of congelation (or that region 
where water congeals on some part of every day 
in the year) between the tropics, is 15.577 feet 
above the level of the sea; in latitude he sup- 
poses it to be 13,440 during summer; taking **the 
difference between the freezing point and the 
equator, it plainly appears, that it bears the same 
proportion to the term of congelatfon at the equa- 
tor that the difference between the mean tempera- 
ture of any otlier degree of latitude, and the freez- 
ing point, bears to the term of congelation in that 
latitude.** Thus,»» continues Or. Thomson, the 
mean heat of the equator being 84^, the differ- 
enre between it and 32 is 52; the mean heat of 
latitude 28^ is 72.3^, the difference between which 
aad 32 is 40.3. Then 52 : 15,577 : : 40.3 : 
12072.** Mr. Kirwan calculated another table on 
this subject, from latitude 0, wheiv* he makes the 
mean height of the term of congelation 15,577, 
by gradations of five degrees up to latitude 80^ 
120 feet; higher than this, called the lower term of 
congelation, which varii^ with circumstaaces and 
seasons, M- Bouguer places another, colled by 
btm the upper term, and beyond this no visible 
wapour ascends. The former gentleman supposes 
this line far less liable to variation in the summer 
than the lower term, and therefore adopted it to 
ascertain the rate of diminution of beat on nscend- 
ina into the atmosphere! Bouguer determined the. 
height of this term in one instance, but Kirwan 
went further, and produced a table of its height for 
every degree of latitude in the northern hemisphere. 
We shall quote Mr, Kirwan's rule for obtaining 
the temperature at any given height, admitting 
that the temperature at the surface of the earth 
is known. “ Let the observed temperature at the 
mffMeof the earth be m, the heigh^iven • ft, and 
the height of congelation for the givenintitude be » 
as.— 32 

t; then ^" - ■ ■■ «a the dimination of temperature* 

Too 


for every 100 feet of elevation^ or U. is the eon* 
mon difference of the teribB of the progression re- 
quired. Let this common difference thus found 

A 

be denoted by c, then e x gfTOs us the whole 

diminution of temperature from the surfisce of the 
earth to the given height. Let this dimioution bo 
denoted by d, then m— d is obviously the temper- 
ature required. An .example will make this rule 
sufficiently obvious. In latitude 56^ the beat 
of below being 54**, required the tmperature of 
the air at the height of 803 feet. 

m 31 22 

Here « - 54, * - - 

h 

0404 * c, and c X — * 0404 X 8.03 3.24 

100 

« d, and m— * 54 — - 50-75-* here we see 

that the temperature of the air 803 feet above the 
surface of the earth is 75". 

Estimating the diminution from ibis method, 
which corresponds with observatioe, we find that 
heal lessens in an arithmetical progression ; and 
from the same premises it may be concluded, that 
the warmth of the air at some distance from the 
earth is not to be attributed to the rising of heated 
strata of air from the earth’s surface, but to the 
conducting power of the air. 

The upper strata of the atmosphere are fre- 
quently warmer in winter than the lower, and the 
preceding rule is applicable to the temperatuie of 
the air during the summer months only. Accord- 
ing to the Philosophical Transactions for 1777, a 
thermometer placed on the summit of Arthur’s 
Scat, the thirty-first of January, the year before^ 
stood six degrees higher than a second at Hawk- 
hill, situated 684 feet below it: this superior heat 
is considered by Mr. Kirwan to be produced by 
a current of heated air flowing from the equator 
towards the north pole during our winter. A 
general idea has now been given of the method 
by which the mean annual teinperature may be 
found throughout the known regions of the globe; 
but there are some exceptions to the universality 
of the rules: for instance, the Pacific Ocean, 
between latitude 51^ and 66^ north, and at the 
northern extremity, is only 42 miles in breadth, 
end at Hs southern is 1300 miles; it is tlierefbre 
but reasonable to suppose, that the temperature 
must be greatly affected by the land surrounding 
it, which rises into chains of mountains, with sum- 
mits bearing snow great part of the year, exclusive 
of the isla^s consi.sting of high lands scattered 
within it. Mr. Kirwan concludes, in consequence, 
that its temperature is four or five degrees below 
the standard ; this supposition cannot, however, 
be brought to any degree of certainty, from a defi- 
ciency of observations. It has been a generally 
received opinion that the southern hemisphere, 
beyond the fortieth degree of latitude, is much 
colder than correspondiog parte of the north- 
ern : this our philosopher has proved to be true 
with respect to the summer of the former; but 
that the winter in thc^me latHude is milder iht/k 
in the latter. See Climate. 

Inconsiderable seas, in temperate and ooM 
climates, are colder in whiter nnd warmer in sum- 
mer than the standard eeefin, as they are weo^sa- 
rily under the infinen'ce df natural operations from 
the land, and its temperature, pnrticnlarly the 
Gulph of Botbnin, which is generally frozen in 
the winter^ but the water ji sometiais dMalei ifi 
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the suinmer to jrb®, * itatetbe opposite part of the 
Atlantic never acquires; the Gkrai.111 Sea it five 
degrees warmer hi saoiiiter than the Atlaiit^* and 
more than thne colder in winter; the Medit^ra- 
nean is idmost throughout wanner both in winter 
and summer, which therefore causes the Atlantic 
to flow into it; and the Black Sea being colder 
than the Mediterranean! flows into the latter. 

It nppear^from meteorological tables, that the 
eastern pan of North America has a much colder 
air than the opposite Euroi^ean coast, and falls 
short of the standai-d by about ten or twelve de- 
grees. There are several causes which produce 
this considerable deference. The greatest eleva- 
tion in North America is between the 4 orh and sotli 
degree of north latitude, and the lOoth and 1 10th 
of longitude west from London, and there the most 
considerable rivers have their origin. The height 
alone is sufficient to make this tract colder than it 
would otiierwise be ; but there are other causes, 
and those are most extensive forests, and large 
swamps and morasses, each of which exclude heat 
from the earth, and consequently prevent it from 
ameliorating the rigour of winter. Many exlen- 
sive takes lie to the east, and Hudson’s Bay more 
to the north ; a chain of mountains extend on the 
south of the latter, and those equally prevent the 
accumulation of heat ; besides this bay is bounded 
on the cast by the mountainous country of La- 
brador, and has many islands; from all which 
circumstances arise the lowness of the tempera- 
ture, and the piercing cold of the north-west 
Winds. The annual dccreasc^ of the forests for 
the purpose of clearing the gniund, and the con- 
sumption for building and fuel, is supposed to 
have occasioned a considerablo««lecreasc of cold in 
the winter; and if this should be the result, unncli 
will yet be done towards bringing the temperature 
•f the European and American continents to 
something like a level. 

Continents have a colder atmosphere than 
islands situated in the same degree of latitude; 
and countries lying to the wimlward of the supe- 
rior classes of mountains, or forests, are warmer 
than those which arc to the leeward. Earth al- 
ways possessing a certain degree of moisture, has 
a greater capacity to receive and retain heat than 
sand or stones, tlie latter therefore are, heated and 
cooled with more rapidity : it is from this circum- 
stance that the intense heats of Africa and 
Arabia, and the cold of Terra del Fnego, are de- 
rived. The temperature of growing vegetables 
changes very gradually ; but there is a considera- 
ble evaporation from them : if these exist in great 
numbers, and congregated, or in forests, their fo- 
liage preventing the rays of the suu from reaching 
the earth, it is perfectly natural that the immedi- 
ate atmosphere must be greatly affected by the 
ascent of chilled vapours. 

Our next object is the ascent and descent of 
water. The first-mentioned operation of this fluid 
has been noticed already. See Evaporation. 

Dews, the effect of the same cause, are va- 
riously accounted for by different observers of 
nature; the general result, however, seems to be, 
that they are the last feeble efforts of evaporation, 
which dqirived of their warm stimahis by the ap- 
proach of night, fell through the chill of the air in 
extremely small and distinct alobules, covering 
•very substance with that trembling brilliant 
lustra which rain is incapable of affording through 
the weight of each drop* Aeootdiiig to Hales j.aS 
inches tf ‘dew annualty Adis on the earth; but 


Dalton asserts that the quantity is about 5 inches 
in the same period. M. Prevost made some curious 
experiments to a&cerLaui why dew should be depe* 
sited on glass, when it did not adiiore to tnetui 
aifuost in contact : plates of metal fixed 011 glese 
are sometimes covered by dew, and at others the 
case is reversed; in the latter instance they are 
bounded by a dry zone: if ilie other surfece of 
the glass is exposed, the part opposed to the 
metal remains perfectly dry ; and if the metal is 
applied again, it will not prevent the deposition. 
The experiment may be made at a window when 
moisture attaches to either side. M. Prevost ob- 
serves that glass is covered externally, even when 
the air is wannest within the house, and that metal 
fixed internally receives more moisture than the 
glass. After pursuing the subject to its utmost 
bmits, this gentleman concludes that the pheno- 
mena are entirely the effect of the action of heat. 
That tlescnption of dew known by the name of 
honey-dew is attributcfi to inserts. 

The strata of air near the surface of the earth 
anque.stionably contains more moisture, or vapour, 
than the higher parts of the atmosphere. The re- 
gions above the summits of mountains are pro- 
bably very dry ; and De Luc and Saussure say, 
the air on those th^y explored was less impregnat- 
ed with vapour in the night than during the day; 
for as the stiatuin next the earth condenses and 
cools at the former period, there can be no doubt 
that each stratum desccnils, yet as clouds are seen 
to tower far above thr most elevated peaks, vapour 
must at particular tim'.'S rise to an amazing height. 

Rain nc\cr descends till the transparency of ihd 
air ceases, and the invisible vapours bccouie vesi- 
cular, when clouds form, and at length the drop! 
fall : clouds, instead of forming gradually at once 
throughout all parts of the horizon, generate in a 
particular spot, and imperceptibly increase, till tho 
whole expanse is obscured. It is singular that clouds 
collect and spread at a considerable height in the 
atmosphere, where the air is drier than in the lower 
strata, which arc generally overcharged with mois- 
ture, «' It is equally remarkable,'* says a lata 
writer, “ that the part of the atmosphere at which 
they form has not arrived at the point of extreme 
moisture, nor near that point, even a moment 
before their formation.** Tims it appears that 
their formation does not pnweed from a greater 
quantit}' of vapour accumulating than could re- 
main in the atmosphere without passing its maxi- 
mum. M. De Luc asserts, that the heat of clouds 
exceeds that of the surrounding air in some parti- 
cular in.staiiees; hence their formation cannot arise 
from the capacity of air for combining with mois- 
ture being decreased by cold, as cloiuls nimy 
frequently be observed, which, after floating 
through the atmosphere during the heat of the 
day, disappear at night when the heat diminishes: 
thus we might pruceiid to prove that clouds do not 
originate in the way supposed by many observers, 
and that we are still ignorant in what manner 
vapour is disposed of after it enters the atmo- 
sphere; ond wtiy it rejects its assumed form, re- 
turns again to vapour, and fhlls in rain ; ond why 
evaporation shouM prevail during very hot and 
dry seat^ons, without visibly saturating the whole 
atmosphere. Theories in this instance are of 
very little use, as the subject is evidently placed 
too far out of our reach for experiment, in this 
state of uncertainty we must have recourse to facts. 

The quantity of rain, taken at an annual meani 
is the greatsst at the equator, and it lessens grada- 
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ally to the poles; but there are fewer days of rain 
there, the number of which increase in proportion 
to the distance from it* The Journal dc Pliysique 
contains the following observations: From north 
latitude to 43®, the mean number of rainy days 
is 78; from 43® to 46®, the mean number is 103; 
from 46® to 50®, 134; and from 51® to 60®, i6x.’* 
Winter often produces a greater number of rainy 
days than summer, though the quantity of rain is 
more considerable in the latter than in the former 
season: at Petersburg rain and snow fulls on an 
average 84 days of the winter, and the quantity 
amounts to about live inches; on tlic contrary, 
the summer produces eleven inches in about the 
same number of days. Mountainous districts are 
subject to great foils of rain, among the Andes par- 
ticularly it rains almost incessantly, while the flat 
country of Egypt is consumed by endless drought. 
Tlic ruin guage affords reason to suppose, that a 
greater quanlily of rain falls in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere than in those above, which may 
be accounted for by the drops attracting vapour 
ill their near approach to the earth, thoiigii it must 
be admitted, that Mr. Copland, of Dumfries, disco- 
vered the rain collected in the lower guage was 
greatest when it continued falling for some time, 
and that the greatest <|uantity was collected in the 
higher during short rains, or at the conclusion of 
lengthened ones. 

As rain is known to fall at all hours of the day 
and night, and at every season of the year, it is 
apparent that it is caused by operations which 
prevail eternally, and without defined interrup- 
tion. M. Toaldo seems to think that a greater 
quantity descends in ihe night than in the da}*; 
and it is certain that a south wind produces more 
rain than any others, though it falls during the 
prevalence of every wind : heavy falls also occur in 
the most complete calms. M. Cotte published a pa- 
per in the Journal de Physique, from wliicli it ap- 
pears that the mean quantity of rain descending at 
147 places, between latitude 11® and 60® north, is 
34.7 inches. ** Let us suppose then,” observes' 
Dr. Thomson, “ (which cannot be very far from 
the truth) that the mean annual quantity of rain 
for the whole globe is 34 inches. The superfiecs 
of the globe consists of 170,981,01^2 square miles, 
or 686,401,498,471,475,200 square inches: the 
quantity of rain, therefore, falliirj annually will 
amount to 23,337,650,8 1 2,050, 156,800 cubic inches, 
or somewhat more than 91,751 cubic miles of 
water.” 

There are 52,745,253 square miles of dry laud 
on the globe; consequently the annual amount of 
the quantity of rain descending upon it will be 
30,960 cubic miles. The sea is supposed to receive 
13,140 cubic miles of water which flows into it 
annually; therefore it must supply an equal 
quantity by evaporation, or the land would be 
completely drained of every particle of moisture. 
Mr. Dalton estimates the quantity of rain falling 
in England at 31 inches. 

Exclusive of the general appearance of vapour, 
when condensed into clouds, there are other forms 
in which the existence of moisture in the atmo- 
aphere is observable, particularly ihe halo, a lu- 
ihinous circle appearing under certain circum- 
•lanoes round the sun, moon, and stars. This has 
been almost universally ascribed to the rays of 
light issuing from those bodies passing through a 
fiozeii medium of hail or snow ; and that this may 
be the case admits of very little doubt; but it 


is equally probable, that the rays of the evil 
breaking through an uniformly dense cloud, nearly 
exhausted by rain falling from it, may produce a 
similar effect ou moisture in a fluid state, and this 
is demonstrated frequently by the sun appearing 
through such clouds. The parhelia, or mock sun, 
is another phenomenon, eflected by the rays of 
the sun darted upon frozen or fluid particles of 
water on either side of that body ; but the exact 
manner in which this appearance orif^iiiates can- 
not, for obvious reasons, be ascertained- 

A constant attendant upon each of the phano- 
moiia that we have attempted to illustrate is wind, 
the doctrine of which deserves every possible atten- 
tion, as much of our comfort, and health, and com- 
merce wholly depends upon it. Were it not fur 
this agitation of the air putrid effluvia arising 
from the habitations of man, and from vegetable 
substances, besides the exhalations from water, 
would soon render it unlit for respiration, and a 
general mortality would be the cunscqucMice. In 
this instance also the phlLosophcr finds hi.s pro- 
gress arrested, and his research bounded by insur- 
mountable obstacles; still, howc\cr, thci-e are 
many facts establiahril thatare highly .(^ati.«-faetory. 
The temperate zones are not under the influence 
of as regular winds as between the tropics: the trade 
vfind prevails annually and regularly in tliose parts 
of the Pacific and Atlantic oceans wltich lie near 
the equator; it blows from the north-east within a 
few points on the north bide of the equator, and fioni 
the south-east on the opposite side, and the inter- 
val space of tliese separate winds is from the 
second to the fifth degree of north latitude, and 
within the limits just mentioned, where the wind 
may be said never to blow from the north or the 
south; hut there' are dieadful storms, and perfect 
calms, equally dangi rous and porplexing to the 
mariner, who finds tin: force of the trade winds 
decline as he approaches their boundary. Between 
the tenth and thirtieth degrees of south latitude the 
trade wind prevails in the Indian ocean ; hut north 
of it there is a change every half year, when they 
blow in an opposite direction to their previous 
course: these are termed monsoons, and their 
change is constantly productive of variable airs 
and storms of extreme violence, which frequently 
continue from five to six weeks, during wliicli 
period the navigation is very ilangeroiis. The 
monsoons lake place one on the south and the 
other on the north side of the equator in the Indian 
ocean, and they extend to the eastern coast of 
China, and the longitude of New Holland, from 
Africa: they, however, suffer partial changca 
through local circumstances. Tliey arc, besides, 
not altogether confined to the space just mention- 
ed, as the wind blows from the cast or north-cast 
between September and April, and fur the re- 
mainder of the year from the south-west 011 the 
coast of Brazil, between cape St. Augustine and 
the isle of St. Cathcriuc. Having thus directed 
the attention of the reader to tlii.s part of the 
subject, we shall pass to the prevailing winds of 
our native country, which were ascertained by 
order of the Royal Society of London, which 
learned body published the following result in 
their Transactions.— At London. 


Windi. 

Day a. Winds. 

Day*. 

South-west . . 

.. . 112 South-east.. 

.. B2 

North-east • 

.... 58 East 

• 26 

North-west • 


. . 16 

West 

• *a « • 53 North * * • . < 

. . 16 
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The same register shewH, tlmt the south-west 
wind blows more upon an average in each month 
of th<* v<ar than any other, paiiieiilarly in July 
niul Aiigitst; that the iioitli-cast prevails during 
Janiiui'v, M'juvli, April, May, and June, and is 
most uiifivciiieiit in Kebruavy, July, September, 
and December; the north-west occuring more 
freqitertly from Novemberto March, and less so in 
Septernlker and October than in any other months. 
In the fifth volunio of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland there is a table of seven years close 
obsci '/niion made by Dr. Meek, near Glasgow, 
the average of vibicli is stated us follows: 


Windfl. DavR. Winds. Days. 

South-west n4 North-east . . 104 


North-west 40 South-east ... 47 

In Ireland Ae prevailing winds are the west 
and south west, 'riio different degrees of its 
motion next excites our attention; and it seems 
almost bup'.M'fitMUs to observe, that it varies in 
gradations from the. gentlest xephyr, which plays 
upon the leaves of plants, gently nnrliilating them, 
to the furious lempest, calculated to inspire 
horror in tiie breast of the most callous: it is also 
a most r(‘rMaikable fact, that violent currents of 
air pn^s along, as it were within a line, without 
sensibly agitatni.!> that beyond them. An instance 
of this kind occurred at J£diiiburgli, when the cele- 
brated aeronnut Luiianli ascended in bis balloon, 
which was com eyed with great velocity by the 
wind at the rate of 70 miles an hour, white 
a perfect calm existed in the city and neigh- 
bourhood. 

There arc many circumstances attending the 
operations of the air, which we term wind, that 
serve for a basis fur wetl-foumled conjectures, 
and tho«e united to the i**sall of daily observation, 
rei- '"*' the exphinntiuii of its pheuaiuena tolerably 
sati ‘ctory. It ruuht be clo u to th»* most common 
^v^ th-it as the lays of the sun descend 
p- ' 'll lid.culr.rl V Ihe sunlFice of the c'lrth under 
tin t irrid Z'U'e, tliat part of it nle^t receive 
a gre-i.er poiiiori of bear than those where they 
fall oblirpitly; the heat thus .lequiied eonununi- 
c.ates to ih * air, wlwch it rarifu s and causes to 
ascend, ana tin* v-aeuum oecasitmed by this opera- 
tion is immediately tilled by the chill air from the 
ii 'itn'anil mmAIi. 'Phe diurnal motion of the 
eaitli gradually lessens to the pohs from the 
ecpintor: at that point it moves at the rate of lif- 
tt'cn geographical miles in a minute: this motion 
is communicated to the atmosphere in the same 
degree; thcicforc if part of it w'as conveyed 
iiistantaiieoubly from latitude 30*’- it would not 
directly acquire the velocity of that at the equator; 
consequently the ridge«* of the earth must meet it, 
and give it the appearance of an east wind; the 
effect is similar upon the cold air proceeding from 
the north and south, and this similarity must be 
admitted to extend to each place particularly heat- 
ad by the beams of the sun. 

The moon being a large body, situated compara- 
tively near the earth, is known to affect the at- 
mosphere in its revolutions by the pressure of 
that upon the sea, so as to cause the flux and 
reflux of it, which we term tides: it cannot, there- 
fore be doubted, that some of the winds we expe- 
rience are caused by her motion. 

The regular motion of the atmosphere, known by 
the name of land and sea-breezes, may be ac- 
counted for upon the above principle : the heat- 
ed rarifled land air rises, and its fdace is supplied 
by the chill damp air from the surface of tlw sea i 


that from the hills in tbe neighbourhood bccooilng 
cold and dense in the couisc of tlie nigbt, descend 
and press upon the comparatively lighter air 
over the sea, and hem t; the laud brooze. Grant* 
iiig tliat the attrai tiori of the moon, and the fliur- 
nal movement of tb.e sun, affects our atmosphere, 
there cannot be u »loubt but a wesUnrd motion of 
the air must prevail within the boundaries of the 
trade winds, tbe consequence of which is an 
easterly current on each side; from this 1 hen it 
proceeds that suiiCh-wcst winds arc so frequent 
ill the western parts of Europe, and over the At- 
lantic ocean. Mr. Kirwaii attributes our con^tunt 
south-west winds, particularly duiiiig winter, to un 
opposite current prevalent between the coast of 
Malabar and the Moluccas at the same pciiod: 
this, he adds, must be supplied from regions clo^e 
to the pole, “ which must be rcciutted in its tuin 
from Ibf' countries ta tlie south of it in the we tcru 
parts of nur bcinisphei e.” 

The variable winds cannot be so readily ac- 
counted for, yet it is evident that tliougli they 
seem the effect of capricious causes, they dej»eiiJ 
upon a regular sysleiii arrangtri by the eriMt 
Aiithor of nature. That accurate and sur ccssioi 
observer of part of his works, the celebrated 
Franklin, discovered in 17 i0 tlrat winds oM.^iriate 
at tile precise point towards which they blow. 
This philosopher had bopcil to ubscrv eu eclipse 
of the moon at Philadc'phia, but was prevented by 
a iioitli-east stoim that oomTiienccd at ‘.even in the 
evening. Tins be afterwards fonnrl d-d not occur 
at Boston till eleven, and iip(;ri enquiry he had 
reason to suppos * it passed to t’’c nortli-cii'it at 
the rate of aheu' 100 nub s .oii hour. Tlie munner 
in which he accounts tor llii'* rctio.M .'ule proecediiig 
is so satisfactory, that we shill give it in liis own 
words, parli' uiarly as liis n'-scrt ions are supported 
by rei'fMt observations hoiii in Anieiioa and Scot- 
land. He aigued thus: 1 suppose a long canal 
of water, stopped siL tb.e end by a gate. The 
water is at rest till tbe eaic opened; then it be- 
giiLsto ijiovo out ibiou'.ib the gate, and the water 
next the gate is til'll in motion, and moves on 
towards the gate; and so on successively, till the 
water at the iiead of tlie c.aiial is iiiulioii, which it is 
last of all. In this case all the water moves indeed 
1ow.irfls the gale, but the sucecsjsive times of begin- 
ning the motion am in the contrary way, viz. 
fiom the gate back to the hcod of the canal. 
Thus, to produce a north* east storm, I suppose 
some great rarefaction of the air, iu or near the 
Gulph of Mexico; the air arising thence has iU 
place supplied by the next more northern, cooler, 
and therefore denser and heavier air ; a succe.ssive 
current, is formed, to wdiich our coast and inland 
mountains give a north-cast direction.'* Accord- 
ing to the observations made by captain Cook, the 
north-east winds prevail in the Northern Pacific 
ocean during the same spring months they do 
with us, from which facts it appears that tbe cold 
air from America and the north of Europe flows at 
that season into the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 
{liritish Eneyelo.) For more on this subject, see 
Rain, Weather, Wind, 

METEOHOMANCY, a species of divina- 
tion by meteors, principally by lightning and 
thunder: this method of divination passed 
from the Tuscans to the Homans, with whom, 
as Seneca informs us, it was held in high es- 
teem. 

METE'OROUS. a. (from metfor.) Having 
the nature of a meteor {.MtUun), 
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METER, s. (from mete.) A measurer. 
JVfETKWAND.* Me'teyarp. s. (mete 
and yard, or wand,) A staff of a certain 
lengin wherewith measures are tak (Ascham, 
Leviticus) • 

JVIETHE'GLIN. r. {meddyghjn, Welsh.) 
prink made of honey boiled with water and 
fermented. See Mead. 

METUl'NKS, verb impersonal, I think j 
it seems to me ; mescems i^Spenser), 

METHOD. Methodus. (from 
In logic and rhetoric, the art or rule of dis- 
posing things in such a mannor, as that they 
may he easily compreliemled ; either in order 
to discover the truth, which we ourselves are 
ignorant of ; or to shew and demonstrate it to 
others when known, or to 6x it in the me- 
mory. See Djsposition. Gassendus distri- 
butes method, with regard to its object, into 
three kinds, or branches; viz. methodus invent 
tionis, the method of invention, or discovering 
a truth unknown. 

Methodus judieik, the method of judging or 
^determining of a truth, or proposition, pro- 
posed. 

And methodus demonstrationist or method 
of demonstration ; that is, of exhibiting it to 
another. 

Method is distributed by others into two ge- 
neral kinds, viz. natural and arbitrary. Na- 
tural method is that which observes the order 
of nature, and proceeds in such a manner, as 
that the knowledge of things which follow de- 
pet^ds in a great measure on the things which 
go before. Arbitrary method leaves the order 
of nature, and accommodates itself to many 
purposes : as to treasure up things, and retain 
them in the niemory ; to harangue and per- 
suade mankind to any practice in the religious 
or civil life ; or to delight, amujie, ' entertain 
the nurd. This kind of method is chiefly pur- 
sued in ijoelrv and oratory. 

MET IIO'UICAL. a. {methodique, Fr.) 
Ranged or proceeding in due or just order 
i, Addison), 

METIIO'DICAI.LY, ad. According to me- 
thod and order (Suckling)- 

To METHODISE, v. c. (from method,) 
To regulate ; to dispose in order (Addison). 

METHODISTS, in ecclesiastical history, 
IS a denomination applied to difl'erent sects, 
both papists and protestants. The popish me- 
thodists were those polemical doctors, of whom 
the B^ost eminent arose in France towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in omjo- 
aition to the Huguenots or protestants. The 
methodists, from their manner of treating the 
controversy with their oprmnents, may be di- 
vided ioto two classes, llie one may com- 
prehend those doctors, whose method of dis- 
puting with the protestants was disingenuous 
and unreasonable, and who fottowed the ex- 
amples of those military chiefs, who shut up 
their troops in intrenchments and strongholds. 
Older to cover them from the attacks' of the 
enemy. Of this number were the Jesuit Veron, 
whe.i^uifed the protestants to prove the tenets 
of their diurch by plain passages of scriptore. 


without being allowed the liberty of illustrating 
those {passages, reasoning upon them, or draw* 
ing any conclusions from them ; Nihusiue, an 
apostate from the protestant religion ; the two 
Waleribttrp, and others who confined them- 
selves to the business of answering objections 
and repelling attacks ; and cardinal Richelieu, 
who confined the whole controversy to the 
single article of the divine institution and au- 
thority of the church. The methodists of the 
second class were of opinion, that the most ex- 
]>edient manner of reducing the protestants to 
silence, was not to attack them by |)ieccnieal, 
but to overwhelm them at once, by the weight 
of some general principle or presumption, some 
universal argument, which comprehended, or 
might be applied to all the |)oints contested be- 
tween the two churches: thus imitating the 
conduct of those military leaders, who, instead 
of spending their ttnie and strength in sieges 
and skirmishes, endeavoured to pnt an end to 
the w'ar by a general and dccisnc action. These 
polemics rested the defence of popery upon pre- 
scription ; the wicked lives of protestant princes 
who had left the church of Home; the niipe 
of religions schism ; the variety of opinions 
among protestants, with regard to doctrine and 
discipline; and iYm uniformity of the tenets 
and worship of the church of llf)ine. To this 
class belong Nicolle, the Jansenist doctor, the 
famous Bossuct, &c. Mosh. Eccl. Hist. vol. iv. 
p. 307, 8vo, 

The protestant methodists in this country 
form a large part of the coininuniiy. In the 
year 1729, they sprang up at Oxford, under 
Mr. Morgan (who soon after died) and Mr. 
John Wesley. In the month of November of 
that year, the latter being then fellow of Lin- 
coln college, began to spend some evenings in 
reading the Greek New Testament along with 
Charles Wesley, student, Mr. Morgan, com- 
moner, of Christ Church, and Mr. Kirkham, 
of Merton college. Next year, two or three 
of the pupils of Mr. John Wesley, and one 
pupil of Mr. Charles Wesley, obtained leave to 
attend these meetings. Two years after they 
were joined by Mr. Ingham, of Queen’s col- 
lege, Mr. Broughton, of Exeter, and Mr. 
James Herve.y ; and in 1736, they were joined 
by the celebrated Mr. WhiUield, then in his 
eighteenth year. They soon obtained the name 
of nicthodists, from tlic exact regularity of their 
lives ; which gave occasion to a young gen- 
tleman, of Christ Church, to say — Here is a 
new set of niethodists sprung up 1” Alluding 
to a sect of ancient physicians, who practised 
medicine by method or regular rules, in oppo- 
sition to quackery or empiricism, 'rhua w’as 
the term methodist Originally applied to this 
body of Christians, on account of the metho- 
dical strictness of their lives; but is indeed 
now, by the irreligious, indiscriminately ap- 
propriated to every individual who marii tests at 
more than ordinary concern for the salvation of 
mankind. Thes^ heads differing soon after- 
wards in religious sentiments, vhelr respective 
ff>UowersdistrflHited theoiselves into two parts ^ 
the one vndear Mr. C eo ig e WhitffeU, the otbir 
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under Mr. John and Charles Wesley. Edu- 
cated at Oxford, these leaders still continued 
to profess an attachmunt to the articles and li- 
turg;y of the established church, though they 
more commonly adopted the mode of worship 
which pre\ails among the clisseiners. Upon 
their being excluded Iroiii the pidpUs in many 
churciics they took to preaching in the fields; 
and from the novelty of the thine, in conjunc- 
tion with the fervour of their exertions, they 
were attended by some thousands of |>eopl r I In 
their public labours, Mr. Whitfield having a 
most sonoioiis voice, was remaruahle for an 
engaging and powerful eloq lie nre ; whilst Mr. 
Joim Wesley, being less under the influence of 
his passions, possessed both in writing and 
]>reacliing a perspicuous and coinuiaiiding 
simplicity. Even their enemies confess that 
they coutrihiiied in several places to reform the 
lower ciasbcs of the cotniiiuniiy. The colliers 
at Kiiigswnod, near Hrisud, and the tiuners in 
Cornwall, were greatly benefited by their ex- 
ertions. In consequence of their aitention to 
the religion of Jesus, by the instrumentality of 
these preachers, many of ihcoii rose to a degree 
of res))eciubiliry and became valuable members 
of society. The followers of Mr. Wesley (who 
died in London, 1.7t)lt agctl «ighty>eight, and 
was buried in the ground belonging to his 
chapel, the fouiulery in Moorfields} are Aniii- 
iiiatis, though some of his preachers incline to 
Baxterianism. The followers of Mr. Whit- 
field (who died iu 1770, aged fifty-six, at New- 
bury Fort, near Boston, lii New England, and 
was buried there) are Cahinista, and were 
warmly patronized by the late countess dow- 
ager f Huntingdon, to whom Mr. W. was 
cliaplaiii, and who was a lady of great bene- 
volence and pieiy. f.ady Erskine (a near re- 
lation of the celebrated counsellorof that naiiie) 
took her .situation, and was said to be equal- 
ly attentive to the concern.s of this part ot the 
religious coimnuniiY. With respect to tlie 
sjdtiting of the Methodists into Calvinists and 
Aniunicin.s, it happened so far back as the year 
2 ; the former being for particular, and the 

latter for imivcrsul, redemption. 

Hdtli Mr Wesley and j\lr. Whitfield were 
indefatigable in promoting their own views of 
the C'iiriaion ndigion, iiotwithstaiuhng all the 
reproaches with which thify were stigmaii/.ed. 
It is well known that for this purpose they 
went over several times to America. Mr. 
AVhitfield, indeed, established an orphan house 
ill Georgia, for which he made large, collec- 
tions ill this country, and which was since 
converted into a college for the cdiicatioii of 
young men, designed chiefly for the ministry. 
This college has been lately ournt down. 

In America the luelhixlists were extremely 
useful, riding 20 or 30 miles in the course of 
the day, and preaching twice or thrice to con- 
siderable congregations. The account of their 
labours by Mr. Hannpson, in his niemoirs of 
Mr. Wesley, is interesting tnd impressive. 
•• Their excursions (says he) through immense 
forests, abounding in trees of all sorts and sizes, 
were often hishly nunautic. Innumerable 
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rivers and falls of watle^l. vistas opening to die 
view, in contrast with the uncultivated wild ; 
deer now shooting across the road, and now 
scouring through the woods, while the eye 
was frequently relieved by the apfiearance of 
orchards and plantations, and the houses of 
gentlemen and farrners peeping through the 
trees, formed a scenery so various and pic- 
turesque, as to produce a variety of reflections, 
and present, we will not say to a philosophic eye, 
but to the mind of every reasonable creature, 
the most sublime and agreeable images. Their 
worship partook of the general simplicity. It 
was frequently conducted in the open air. The 
woods resounded to the voice of the preacher, 
or to the singing of his numerous congrega- 
tion, whilst the horses fastened to the trees 
formed a singular aiidittoii to the solemnity. It 
was, indeed, a striking picture, and might na- 
turally impress the mind with a retrospect of 
the antediluvian days, when the hills and val- 
lies re-echoed the patriarchal devotions, and a 
Seth or an Enoch, in the shadow of a project- 
ing rock, or beneath the foliage of some vene- 
rable oak, delivered his primeval lectures, and 
was a preacher of righteousness to the people!” 

The distingihshim: principles of meihodisin 
are, salvation by faith in Jesus Chr^t ; per- 
ceptible, and in some cases iiistuntaiieoiis con- 
version ; and an assurance of reconciliation to 
God, with which, they say, the new birth, or 
being horn again, is inseparably attended. On 
these doctrines they lay the utmost stress. Se- 
veral persons have written the life of Air. 
Wesley ; there is one by Mr. Hampson, an- 
other by Dr Whimhead, and a third by Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Moor. Mr. Whitfield's U(e was 
draw*!) up Uy the late Dr. Gillies, of Glasgow. 
Air. W’esley and Air. Whitfield both published 
an account of their travels and itinerant labours 
in this kingdom and in America. I'hese 
sketches are entitled Journals, and serve great- 
ly to illustrate the principles and progress of 
inethodisin. 

The Wesleyan methodists are now so ex- 
ceedingly more numerous than the followers 
of Whitfield, that the term methodists is now 
almost constantly confined to the former. They 
are incorporated into a regular and compact 
body, and have adopted a system of chnrcli-go- 
vernmeiif which lias a wonderful tendency to 
unite the members to each other. 'Flicir meet- 
ings for worship and for business arc of various 
kinds, and are distinguished into prayer-meet- 
ings, class-meetings, band- meetings, watch- 
nights, love feasts, yearly-covenants, quarter- 
ly-meetings, district-meeting, and annual con- 
ferences. Their church omeers are denomi- 
nated Ipavelliiig preacliers, w’ho are divided into 
superin icndanis and helpers ; local preachers, 
who follow some .secular employment, and 
never travel ; class leaders, prayer leaders, or 
cxhorlers ; band leaders, trustees, and stewards. 
For the more easy management and union of 
the whole connection the kingdom is divided 
into districts, compreliending generally three, 
•four, or more circuits, the whole being under 
the immediuie superinteudance of the ooilfer- 
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enee, wliich is assembled annually, and con- 
sists of one hundred travelling preachers, at 
first nominated in the will of the late reverend 
John Wesley, their numbers being regularly 
lille<l up by ballot. 

The following is an accurate statement of 
the number of preachers and people in the 
Wesleyan conneeiion of inethodists, at the 
clo.'^e of the sixty>third annual conference. 


held in August 1800‘: 



In Great Britain , 

. , 

1 10,803 

In Ireland 

, 

i;3,773 

Gibraltar . 

, 

40 

Nova Scoiia, New Brunswick, and 

} 1.418 

Newroiindland 

West India — whites 

1.7751 

I4,y40 

Goloiirrd people, ike. 

13,l(j5f 

Uniied States — whites 

gs.Cas ( 

119.944 

Coloured people, &c. 

a4,3lCS 


Total 

270,018 

At the close of the G7th annual conference. 

held at London in July 
numbers were published : 

1810, the 

jubjoined 

In Great Britain 

, , 

138,000 

Gibraltar . 


50 

Ireland, about . 

. , 

2C),0tXt 

West Jndia islands — whites 

1 ,4()0 

Ditto, men of colour 


lO.K'.O 

Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 

2.000 

L id ted States 

• 

132,000 


Total 

313,8(j<) 


In addition to these may be added about 
1 10, out) adult hearers — nielhodibts in religious 
sentiment; though, from various causes, pre- 
\enlcd from form.illy joining the societirs. Jo 
these still farther may be added about 218,000 
more, composed of the younger hr, inches of 
families, and those generally iiiHneiiccd by the 
iiiech('di't doctrines. About (iOOO more may be 
iuldcd, fiom mcthoclisis, who, from some slight 
tiiH'erenceas to(}i^:ipliije,&c. have formed rhem- 
sclvcs into independent societies in various pans 
of the united kingdoms : not now to leckoii the 
iiicthodists of the new connection. The local 
and travelling |)reuchcrs, belonging to the dif- 
ferent meihod^t societies, amount to about 
1800. Some of these, as Dr. Adahi ( larke. 
Dr. Coke, Mr, Henson, and Mr. Buniing, 
are men of considerable talents and exteiibivc 
learning. But many of them, it must he con- 
fessed, are extremely illiterate, and have there- 
fore nothing to recommend them l)ut their 
))ioty and zeal, of which qualities must of 
thorn possess a very extraordinary portion. 

Those who wibli to know more of this nu- 
nicrons class of Christians may rend ifenson’s 
Apology for the People of MethodisU ; and a 
very striking disquisition on the Irivnngelical 
Sects in No. 8 of the Quarterly Uovicvv, in 
which the good and the evil that may result 
from the farther extension ofWestleyan Me- 
thodism are appreciated in a masterly, and, in 
the main, ciindid manner. As to the work 
published by Nightingale, under the title of a 
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Portraiture of Methodism, it is but just to say 
that its author was once a local preacher in that 
connection, but is now a disciple of Unitari- 
anisin. He therefore, under the assumed garb 
of candour and friendship to the nicihodists, 
lampoons them and extols the Socinians ; in- 
stead of being the historian of the inethodists, 
he is their calumniator ; aiid seems to have 
written his liook only with two objects, to get 
money, and by the artful intertwining of tiiiili 
and misri'prcscntation to render the inetliodists, 
their “ Adonis’s,’* their “ sad rakes among the 
ladies,** ike. See. contenipliblc in the eyes of 
the world. 

'I'he ineihodists have recently found an elo- 
quent advocate in William WilLerforce, J^sq. 

M. P. w ho pleads their cause at some length, 
in his treati;>e on Vital Christianity. 

The new inetli(>disi connection, among the 
followers of jSlr. Wesley, separated from the 
original nictliodisls in 1797* J’he grounds of 
this sepaiation they declare to be cnurcli go- 
vernment, and not doctrines, a:> atlirmed by 
some of tbeir opponents. They object to the 
old nielhodists for lia\ing formed a hierarchy 
or priestly corporation ; and say, that in so do- 
ing they have robbed tlie people of those pri- 
vileges, that, as mtinhcrs of a Christian church, 
they are entitled to by reason and scriptnn*. 
The new inetlioflists have iliercfnre aiiempled 
tocstabhsli every part of their church govern- 
iiicnl on popular principles, and profess to 
have milled ns much as possible the ministers 
and the people in every depariiueni of it. Thi^^ 
is quite contrary to the onginal govern meiUKw 
the incthodisrs, wliich in the most important 
cases, isconfmwl only to the ministers. 'Phis, 
indeed, appears most plainly, when their cuii- 
ferericeor yearly meeting is considered ; f»r in 
this meeting, no person, who is not a travelling 
preaclier, has ever been Kulfcreil to enter as a 
member of 1 1. And, indeed, this is the point 
to which the preachers ha\c always stedfastly 
adhered w'ith the utmost firmness and reai- 
lution, and on which the division at. present 
entirely rests. J’hcy arc also upbraided by the 
new nielliodists for having abiioed the power 
diey have assumed : a great many of these 
abuses the new ineihodists have foi molly pro- 
tested against, which are eniiinor.iied in va- 
rious publications, and particnlaily in the pre- 
face to the life of one of their deceased friends, 
Mr. Alexander Kithain. 

The new methodists profess to proceed upon 
liberal, open, and Ingenfious principles, in the 
construciion of their plan of church goveni- 
nient ; and their ultimate decision in all dis- 
puted matters, is, in their popnjnr annual as- 
sembly, chosen by certain rules fruui among 
the preachers and societies. Tlicsc professions 
are at least generous and liberal'; but as this 
sect has yet continued for only a short season, 
little can be ^aid of it at present, it becomes 
matter of curious conjecture and speculation, 
how far the leading persons among them will 
act agreeably to their present liberal profes- 
sions. The number of persons who have 
joined this secession from the metliodists 
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ftmoont to about 70 OO. Dunufj; tbe life of 
Mr. Knham they luiblished an interesting 
magazine, called the Methodist Moiiiior. 
We believe this work has been since discon- 
tinued. 

MMTHOniDS, a father erf the church, 
bishop of Olvuipus or Pularu in Lycia, and 
afterward of Tyre in Palestine, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at C’halcis in Greece towards the cud 
of Dioelcsian's persecution in the yepr 302. 
ife coiiiposefl many works in a clear and eia- 
boratc style, which were extant in Jerome's 
iimei Pat her C'onihcsis eolleetctl several con- 
sitlerahle fragments of this writer, cited by 
r'piph.iiiiiis, Photius, and others ; aiul priiiteu 
them with notes of lii.s own, together with the 
wtiiksof Ainphilochius, and Aiulreuh C'reteti- 
bis, in fedio, Paris, If)44. 

MJ'/ rilOUCillT. Tlic/»*t7. of methinhs, 

METII VEN, a town of Scotland, in Perili- 
shlre, wiili :«ii ancient Jcasile. Jt lias manu- 
factures of liroad and nsfrrow linen ; wiih two 
)a|)er and some other mills. Eing Uobert 
ririu'c, soon after his coronation in 130(), was 
defeated here by the English truojis under the 
earl of Pembroke, and found himself forsakcMi 
by the greater part of his army. It is six miles 
W.N.W. of Perth. 

METHUSELAH, the son of Enoch and 
father of Lamcch, was horn in the year of the 
world (387, 1 cgut Lainech in 874, and died in 
iGat), being the very year tif the deluge, at the 
ugc of ()()<), which is the greatest age that has 
been uttained toby any inoital man upon earth. 
fGcn V. '31, 22, &c.) Accoiding to the text 
of the Septnaaint, Methuselah mii^i have lived 
14 years after the deluge j and according to 
other copies he died six years before it : but ii 
i', generally agreed on, that these copies, as well 
as the Sepiuagint, are corrupted in this 
place. 

MinilWOLD. a town in Norfolk, wlib a 
market on 'riiesday, 15 miles N.W. of 'rnei- 
foni, and 8() N.N.E. of London. Lou. 0. it) 
E, Lat. .^2- 34N. 

METIl YMN A, (anc. gcog.) a town of the 
island of Lesbos. It was the second eliy of the 
island in gieatiiess, population, and o[ai]ence. 
*lls territory w'as fruitful, and the wii>cs it pro- 
duced excellent. It %\a9 the native place of 
Theophrastus, and of Arion the musician. 
When ihcw'hole island of Lesbos revolted fioiii 
the power of the Athenians, Methyiuua alone 
remained firm to its ancient allies. 

METIUS (James), of Alcmaer, in Holland, 
ihc inventor of telescopes with glasscb, one of 
which he presented to the Stales-General in 
1609 . Tunes, extended, by uniting them, to 
a great length, were known to the nnciciits ; 
but Melius was the first who added glasses, 
and he was indebted to chaiicc for the dis- 
covery : he had frequently observed some 
school -boys playing upon the icc, who made 
use of their copy- books rolled up in the shape 
of tubes, to look at each other, to which they 
sometimes added pieces of ice at cii^h end, to 
view distant objects: this led him to the in- 
vention of telescopic lenses. 
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METON, an Athenian mathematiciaB> 
who invented what is called in chronology the 
gulden niiiuber. lie fluiiribhcd H.C. 432. 

ME 1 'M ICAL. a. (from metonymy,'^ 
Put b\ iiKMfmyniy for soiiicthiitg else. 

iH h/l'ON V 'Allf -ALLY . ad. By metonymy; 
not liier.dly {liuijlv), 

MIjI'J’O'N VAJY. s. A rhetorical 

figure, by which one word is pul for aiuither, 
a*) the uintier for the malcriatc : he died iy 
tlkit is, by a sword. 

M E’roP(/>C'OPY. J. Cp.fTu-wov and ff’xtTilu),) 
The study of physiognomy. 

.Mhyi'lHr!, or MetEK, Mrr^-ar, ill poetry, 
denotes a ‘•jsiem ol feet of a just length. 
A: ivStiilcs defines uielre, a system of feet com- 
posed t)f dis'jimil.ir syllable*', of a jiisl extent, 
in which svii^e nutn* amounts 10 iiinch the 
».uue with genus c.iriimii-', or the sort of verse, 
and (hirers Irom ihvilun. 

Mhi'KK, in the new French measure, is 
the tcn-inillmntli part of the distance between 
the cijuaior and liie tionli pole. See Mea- 
s u R k s . 

AIE'rillC. An epithet applied by the an- 
cient (-Iiccks to that ]):irl of their music which 
had foi its object ihe letters, syllables, feci, and 
verses, of ilie poem. 'I'iie mtiric difl'ered from 
tbe rhytiimic in lli.il ilic foiiner was only used 
ill ilie fonn of tlie veiM s, while the second was 
conniied to the iVei of which they are com- 
pos’d. 

MI’/riilChAL. tu {mrf^icus, Latin.) 1. 
Pertaining to iiKirc or iiunihcrs. 2. Consist- 
ing of vt^ise*!. 

Ml’TJilTIS, fjucfrilh, fxiT.pTi;; front 

the womb.) Jnihimmalion of the 
uterus. See II vs rtRl'i IS. 

METllOl )OU(JS, a disciple of Dcmncilius, 
and master of Anaxarchns and Hippocrates, 
lie was u pliysician of Chios, and Held the 
elcinity of llie universe. 

Mh i Konoi’.us, a famous painter and phi- 
losopher of Mraionice, ii. C, 17 1- He was 
sent to Panins .I'lnilins, \vho,%fler the defeat 
of Perseus, demanded of the Athenians a 
]ni.u\.r and philosopher; the former to paint. 
Ins iLinj/le^, and l!ie laltei to instruct his cJiil- 
(Ircn. ..JeLrodorus fully saliififd liim in both 
capacities. 

iMbyi'ROPOLTS (from wc///cr, and 
wo>t;, ( ifu)y tile capital of a country oi |jrovince, 
oi iiie principal city ; and, as it were, ruother of 
ail the rest. Tlie term metropolis is also applied 
luarchicpUcopal churches, and soiiicltines to the. 
principal or mother-church of a city. The Ro- 
inar. empire having been div ided into 1 3 dioceses 
and IJO provinces, each diocese and each pro- 
vince* h:ftJ its meiropnlisor capital city, where the 
proconsul had his icsidcncc. To this civil divi- 
sion the ecclesiaatical was afterwards adapted^, 
and il c bishop of the capital city had the direc- 
tion of affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the 
bishop.^ of the province. Ilis residence in the 
metropolis gave him the title of metropolitan. 
This erection of metropolitans is referred to the 
end of the third century, and was con- 
firmed by tlie council of Nice. A metrmioii- 

QQe 
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tan has the privilege of iirciaining hU suffra- 
gans } and appeals from srntrnces passed by 
the suffragans are preferred to the metropulitau. 

ML’l’ROPO'LJTAN. s. imetropolkanus, 
Latin.) A 1 ishnp of the mother Church ; an 
archhisliop {Clarendon). 

Metkopo'j.itan. a. Belonging to a nie- 
tropulib {Rulfifrh) 

METRO POLITICAL, n. (from mrtropo- 
Its,) Chief nr nrincij>al of cit ies {Knolles). 

METROPTuSlS. (nictrop/osis, ^£Tpir?^-p4f, 
from the uhtus , and vifUui, to fall down). 

Prolapsib uteri. The descent of the uterus 
through the vagina. 

METROi'Tt )F.ROS, in botany, a genus of 
the cliihs icosandria, order inonogynia Calyx 
five-t’left, half sii|)eri()r ; petals five; stcmeii.s 
very long, exseried ; stigma simple j camiile 
three or four-celled. To u rice n species. Trees 
and lierhs of Australasia and Polynesia ; some 
with opposite, others with alternate, leaves. 

E. s, (corrupted from metaL) 1 . 
Spirit ; spriicliness ; courage {Pope). *2. Sub- 
stance (Shakspeare), 

Mettle, a cant term among horse-dealers 
to express spirit or heart. There is great dif- 
ference between a mettled horse, a horse of 
vigour, and a fiery horse ; but as this is not 
sufficiently attended to in the purchase of 
this animal, some general rules for the distin- 
guishing real vigour m a horse may be ac- 
ceptable. 

When a horse is standing still, the rider who 
has a mind to try whcLhcr he has vigour in 
him should keep him fast with the bridle- 
hand, and appU the spurs to the hair of his 
sides ; this is called by horsemen pinching. If 
the horse be impatient under this, gathering 
himself up, and endeavouring to go forwards, 
and champs upon the bit, without tllrL 1 ^.ting 
out his nose, it is a sign of vigour and right 
mettle in him. Some caiui(?n is to be used, 
however, in judging liy this, to distinguish 
between a horse Uiat has vigour really in him, 
and one that only a fine skin, and is rather 
tieklish than mettled. This is the case wdth a 
great many horses, and is found by their bein^ 
very sensible of the touch of the spur, and 
(ihewing the appearance of a great deal of mettle 
and vigour, when touched, but immediately 
losing the apprehension of it. These are, in 
fact, of a dull disposition, and only have a ten- 
der skin. 

The mettled horse is to be highly valued ; 
but the fiery one is good for nothing. A horse 
that is truly vigorous should be calm and cool ; 
he should in general move on patiently, and 
only shew his mettle when it is required of 
him. 

The surest method is to choose such horses 
as are extremely apprehensive of strokes, and 
are afraid at the least appearance of their com- 
ing. These, at only the dosing of the legs 
and ffiighs, seem to be seized with fear and 
alarmed, but that without fretting or fierceness. 
A horse that walks deliberately and securely, 
and that, without requiring the whip too often, 
«rjU |po on brbklj and without fretting; will 
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? ;o on from the walk to the gallop, and as easily; 
rom the gallop to the walk again, and con- 
tinually champs upon the bit, and trots with 
freedom, upon the shoulders easily, and snort- 
ing a little through his nostrils : this is gcnc- 
ratiy a creature of true mettle and vigour, 
tliough it docs not rise to such a fierceness as is 
troiihlesome or dangerous. If to thf^sc good 
quahtie.^ a horse be well uj)Oii his haunclii’s, ^ 
and have a ligiit and easy stop, his head well 
placed and firm, and the fvchng of iiis bit 
equal and just, the buyer will seldom need to 
comjdain of the jiricc. 

mettled, a. {irom metile.) Sprightly; 
counige-oiiF ; full of ardour (B. Jon»on). 

M E"J'TLESOME.tf.(from«jc///c.) Spright; 
Iv; lively; gay ; brisk ; airy {Taller). 
‘METTLESOMEEY.tff/.Wiihspnghilincss. 

METZ, an ancient and strong town of 
France, in the department of Moselle, with a 
bistiop’s see, whose bishop had the title of a 
prince of the empire, ^hc cathedral is one of 
the finest in Europe. The Jews, about 3000 , 
live in a part of the town by themselves, where 
tlicy ha\c a .synafroguc. The sweetmeats made 
here are in nigh rsteem. Metz was formerly 
the cn])ital ot tiic kingdom of Australia; its 
fortificunons are excellent, and it has one of 
the strongest citadels in Europe. 'I'he. inhabit- 
ants are computed at 40,000, beside a nuiije« 
rous garrison, who h ive noble barracks It is 
seated at the conihionce of the Moselle and 
Seille, 1/5 miles N.W, of Nnnci, and J ()0 N.E. 
of Paris. Lon. 6 . 1 (> E. Lat. 4y. 7 N. 

METZU (Gahiiel), an eminent painter, 
‘was born at Leyden in 1()15. His subjects 
wvc ustftilly taken from low life; hut they 
were all designed after nature, and surpiisingly 
well rcpiesented; such as women selling fish, 
fowls, or hares; sick persons attended by the 
doctor; chemists in their lahora lories ; dead 
game; painters’ rooms, shops, and drawing- 
schools hung with prints and pictures ; all 
which subjects he composed well, and finished 
them with extreme neatness ; as he likewise did 
his portraits., lie spent u great deal of time on 
his pictures, which has occasioned their scar- 
city and dearness at tliis time; and besides', it 
is confidently said, that the Dutch prevent 
their being carried out of their own country 
as much as possible. So tliai those paintings 
of Metzu, which are sometimes seen in the 
collections of our kingdoms, are either obtain- 
ed by chance, or purchased at large prices. 
Though it ought also to be reineiiiberecJ, that 
the value set upon the works of this master 
throughout Holland and Fianders has induced 
severm painters to endeavour at imitating and 
copying his works, which having gradually cir- 
culateu abroad, and being a little mellowed by 
time, are now called originals. He died in 
1658. 

MEU. ^e Meum athamanticum. 
MEUDQK, a village of France, where was 
a magnificent royal palace on the Seine, six 
miles B.E. of Paris. 

MEULAN, an anaient town of France, in 
the department of Seine and Oise. It is built 
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in the form of an amphitheatre, on the river 
Seine, over which are two hridges, ^>0 miles 
N.W. of Paris. Lon. 1. 67 K. Lai. 49 . 
I N. 

MEUM ATHAMANTiCUM. (mee/t/i, 

f*»iov, or ^tiov; from juunwy, less, so railed, act-ovd- 
ing to Minshew, from its dimiiuitive size.) 
Men, Spignel. Baldmoncy. Tlie root of 
• this plant, (tfthusa mceum, is iprounnended as 
a carminative, stomachic, and for attenuating 
viscid hiiinonrs, and appears to he nearly of ilie 
same nature us lovage, diHering in its smell, be- 
ing rather more agreeable, somewhat like that 
of parsnips, but stronger, and being in its taste 
less sweet, and more warm or acrid. 

MEURS, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Clevcs, seated on the Rhine, 13 miles N VA’. 
of Dnsseldorf. Lon. (). 41 E. Lat. 31. 25 N. 

MEIJRSIUS (John), a learned Dutchman, 
horn ill 1379 . lie received his academical 
education at Leyden, where he wrote, vvlioii 
only sixteen, u ('ommeatary on Lycophron. In 
llilO he was appointed professor of history, and 
afterwards of Greek. lie was also x*liosen 
historiographer of the United States. Meurslus 
suffered much perjieculion in consequence of 
his connection with Barncveldt 5 on which he 
left his country, and went to Denmark, where 
lie died in 163^. He excelled in his knowledge 
of the Greek language, and antiquities. His 
works arc very numerous and valuable j the 
best is his l^^lusinea sive do Cereris, Eleusiniae 
sacro et sesto. 

MEUR'rHK, a department of France, in* 
f eluding part of the late province of Lorrain. 
y l is so called from a river that rises in the cle* 
^™rtmcntof the Vosges, and waiering^Luneville 
^ ^tid Nanci falls into the Moselle. Nai\A is 
rthe principal see of this department. 
f MEUsk, a department in France, includ- 
•^ing the lute duchy of Bar. It takes its name 
>. from the liver Meuse, or Maese. Barbie-Due 
is the capital. See Maese. 

Meuse, {mews, from mew,) A narrow 
I opening at the bottom of quickset and other 
' hedges, as well as in the bushy underwood of 
coverts, through which hares take their track, 
when going to, or coming from, feed durine 
the night. At these menses the expert and 
experienced poacher fixes his wires (commonly 
called snares) with so much security and suc- 
cess, as generally to repay himself well for his 
labour. 

MEUSNIER (Philip), a French painter of 
architecture, was the pupil of James Rousseau. 
He was a member of the French academy, and 
patronized by Louis XIV. and XV. He died 
at Paris in 17.34, aged 79 . 

To MEW. t». a. (Rom the noun.) 1 . To 
shut up ; to confine ; to imjirison ; to enclose 
{Spenser), 2 . To shed tl\e feathers {Walton), 
3. {miauler, Fr.) To «ry as a cat {Grew). 

Mew, in ornitholo^. See Larus. 

ME WARl, a considerable town of Japan# 
in the island of Niphon, with a rcwal palace. 
It is seated on a hill, at the foot of which arc 
vast fields of wheat and rice, with fine orchards, 
.ffill of eiteelleat ploois; * * 
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MEW AT, a hilly and woody tract nf HIn« 
dustan Proper, lying on the S.VV. of Delhi, 
confining the low cjiumry, along the W, bank 
of the Jumna, to a cin.’.jiaraiivcly narrow slip, 
and extending westward '.'!(> miles. From N. 
to S. it is C |0 imIv'i. AMumjdi siuiate in the 
heart of Hindu t. n, wiiiiiu 2 ') inibs of its 
former cnniial (Delhi), its inliabitims. the Mc- 
ivari, b ivc been e\cr charactvrizcvl u*. i| most 
scoage and brutal ; and their duet euiploymcnt 
has bcrij rubbery a ifl plimdtr. In 
100,000 of these wrc*chc 3 #wvrt piii k. ihe 
sword ; but they are still so noted as il.sevcs 
and robbers, that panics of then aic ukeri 
into pay by the chids of Upper Hindustai., in 
order to diMrcss llie countries that are the beat 
of warfare, Alcw.il contains some strong for- 
tres^ses on steep and inaccessible hills, and was 
almost eiuirtly suhjeet to the lute .Madagee Siu- 
dia, a Mahiatia chief. 

Mewat-ali, a town of Persia, in Irac* 
Arabia, not so considerable as f')rmerly, but 
famous for the superb and rich mos(|iie of Ali, 
to which the Persians go in pilgrimage from 
all parts. It is 100 miles S.VV. of Bagdad. 
Lon. 42 . 57 K. Lat. .32. 0 N. 

AIEVVING. (this should be written muing, 
from the Frcneh mucr.) Is an old forest term 
fora stag's shedding his horns. 

MEVVS. (from meiv.) Is a reeeptacle for 
horses and carriages, appropriated to no other 
use whatever. Tlie buildings consist of stables 
and coach-houses only, with conveniences 
above for the residence of coachmen and tlicir 
families. In all the newly-erected squares and 
places at the western extremity of the metro- 
polis, most of the houses arc so constructed, 
that the master and ser\ants have access to the 
stables by a communication at the back of the 
dwelling-house, without the inconvenience of 
passing through the streets. 

To MEWL. V. n. {miauler, French.) To 
squall as u child {Shakspearv), 

' MEXICO, or New Spain, a country of N. 
America, hounded on the north-west by New 
Mexico, oil ihc east by the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the south-east by the isthmus of Darien, and 
on the .south and west by the Pacific ocean ; 
about 350 leagues in length ; the breadth is 
very unequal, in some parts lO’O leagues, but 
tow’ards tlie isthmus of Darien hardly twenty. 
The greater part being siuiated under the torrid 
zone, the heat is great, hut generally moderated 
by partial or general rains, or by sea breezes, 
which blow nliernately. In some districts the 
exhalation of lakes and rivers cool the air, and 
render it mild and agreeable. From February 
to April the air is burning during the day, no 
cloud intercepts the rays of the sun, lakes and 
rivers are dried im, and water can hardly be 
found. In April the rains commence, and 
continue till September, attended with dread- 
ful thunder and lightning, inundating the low 
lands. Upon the east coast the soil is low, 
marshy, always inundated in ihe rainy seasons, 
and bounded by imnenetrablc forests ; the pro- 
spect is gloomy, ann the air unhealthy. In the 
interior parts the air Is nilder and more pure, 
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(he soil fertile, and the country agreeably ili- 
yersiAed; on the western coast tlic soil is ^ood, 
the borders more elevated, and a ^rciner \aricty 
is observed in the |)roductions. 'I'lie Spaniards 
have abandoned the ea.<t coasts ; and the ma- 
lignant air, forests nliiioct impervious to man, 
morasses and inhospitable deserts, are a better 
acciirity than fortresses and garrisons of soldiers. 
The mines of gold and silver arc abundant, of 
the latter they count above a thousand ; gold 
is found in tlic brooks and river.<^, us well as in 
the mines ; these mines arc only fovind in bar- 
ren roeks or mountains; some of liie veins arc 
followed to an nstoiiishiiig depth, even to a 
thousand feel below tlic general surface of the 
earth. The person who discovers a mine has 
a right to work it, on paying to the king a tenth 
of its prorUice. This property includes a circle, 
whose diameter is 800 feer, beyond that another 
adventurer has a right to search. These arc 
not the only riches produced ; here are also 
mines of iron, copper, lead, alum, crystal, vi- 
triol, different kinds of precious stones,emcra1ds, 
turquoises, jasper, porphyry, marble, fossil salt, 
&c. Mineral springs are abundant, and in 
several parts voleiinos. No country produces 
a greater abundance of grain, fruits, or legumes; 
among the forest trees arc the cedar, brazil- 
wood, mahogany, and many others unknown 
in Europe. Among the animals may be rec- 
koned lions, tygcis, wild-cats, bears, wolves, 
foxes, rleer, goals, squirrels, rats, armadillos, 
hogs, &c. Mexico produces maize, wheat, 
barley, rice, peas, beans, and other grain ; with 
a great variety of drugs since added to the Euro- 
pean list, such as cn))al, anime, tacarnahac, 
caranna, liquid amber, balsam of Tolu, guaia- 
cum, niechoacun root, sarsaparilla, and many 
more. Other productions arc cotton, which 
employs the manufacturers of ihecouiiirv, co- 
chenil, cacao, honey, d^ing wood^, tobacco, 
ginger, pearls, sugar, indi«o, &c. Iniuinicrnble 
herds of cattle run wild in the savannas and 
woods, whose skins and fat form an im)iortant 
article of commerce. Sheep are munerou'*, but 
the wool is of little value; the lions arc gryy, 
and not so formidable as those of Africa; the 
tygers arc smaller ; bears are uncommon. 
Amon" the birds may be reckoned there of the 
Jomcstic kind, goldfinches, nightingales, and 
upwards of twenty species of singing birds, 
pigeons, parrots, parroquets, eagltf|||Kulturcs, 
jiclicaiis, ravens, macaws, &c. do^jPl^rpents 
are numerous, as likewt^ scorpions, s))iders, 
ants, and musquetos; sm Upmetimcs locusts, 
in the spaefe of a night, will destroy the harvest 
of a district. In the rivers, in the lakes, and 
on the coasts, are found variety of fish, and a 
^ great number of alligators, Ihe empire of 
Mexico was at Arst called Anahav, and does 
not appear to have been very ancient ; it was 
occupied hy different tribes, of which the most 
civilized formed themselves into societies. The 
Mexicans are said to come from the borders of 
the Gulf of California, and Axed themselves 
near a large lake, in the midst of which they 
founded tne city of Mexico, which increased 
inseusibly. For a long time they had jio kings^ 
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only electing chiefs in time of war, hot one of 
these contrived means to make his power con- 
tinual and hereditary. Montezitma was the 
ninth in succession ; these princes were des- 
potic, fear was the sMp|H>rlof their government 
'J'he empire w’as not formed of the provinces 
which enjoyed the same laws j some ol the 
provinces were only irifjutary, enjoying their 
own laws, others were go\erned by grandees 
named by the monarch. Agriculture was im- 
perfect, and consisted principlly in the culii- 
vation of rice and c acao, which were the chief 
food of the people; the rich only indulged 
themselves in fowl. Ash, and gaiiie, among 
which were reckoned small dogs ; diunkennesa 
was by all ranks held us an odious vice. They 
went almost naked ; they painted their bodies, 
and ornamented their heads with feathers, their 
noses and their oars with bone and small works 
of gold. The king was only distinguished from 
the rest of the people by a cloak of knit cotton 
thrown over his right siioiildcr ; his palace had 
no windows : the ordinary houses were huts, 
some of stone, the roofs co\ercd with branches 
of trees; vessels of earth, mats, some scats of 
palm k‘a\es, were the principal furniture; the 
arts of luxury were riule ; ibeir paintings were 
without grace, and u iihout design ; tficir ap- 
plication to history did honour to their genius ; 
their wars and their funerals were bloody; their 
towns %vere extensive, but I heir lionscs scatter- 
ed; their most beautiful temple was only partly 
built of stone, in whicn they placed a statue of 
their divinity, and upon his altars they sacrific- 
ed tiicir victims. Their religion was atrocious 
and terrible; their di\iui:ies inspired terror^ 
and seemed only to breathe vengeance; they 
wem surrounded with serpents, lygcr®, and the 
most obnoxious uuiiiiak. I’o these divinities, 
it is said, they sacrificed yca'Iy i'OOO human 
victims. Such, in general, was the state of 
^Icxico when conquered by Cortez in the year 
1 .Sly. The country was lately governed by a \ ice- 
roy, who represented the king of Spain, and was 
as absolute in himself, iu all things political, 
military, ci\il, and criminal ; his allowable 
revenues were 40,000 ducats a year, his secret, 
ones amounted to a much greater sum ; his em- 
ployment continues five years. Under him were 
three tribunals, called audiences, for the ad- 
ministration of justice ; these audiences take 
their names from diflerent cities, Mexico, 
Guadalajara, and Guatimaln. The inhabiuinm 
of Mexico consist of native Spaniards, Oeoles, 
who arc the dcccendants of Spaniards, Mulut- 
tocs, the issue of an Europpnii unci an African 
slave ; Metiffs, horn of an Eiiropeun and an 
Indian ; Mestizes, the dcscendunls of Metifls; 
Terceroens, their descendants, Quanerotn-, 
afier which the Afth generation enjoys all tiie 
privileges of Creoles. Tliey reckon in TMexici/ 
.'^00,000 Spaniards, one million of Ncgro(>; . 
Miiiattoes, and Mestizes, and two million ot 
Indians. The audience of Mexico contains 
the provinces of Mexico Proper, Mechoacaii, 
Guasteca, TJascala, Guaxaca, Tabasco, and 
Yucatan. This is the most importapt of the 
Spanish possessions to^thc nona^of the line. 
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lifid surpasBei the other audiences in riches and 
extent. 

Mexico trofer, a province of North 
America, wliich is said to owe its nuiiie to an 
ancient idol, named Mixilli, from whence is 
formed the word Mexico. It is reported to 
excecil all the provinces in America in exten- 
sive beautiful \ allies, rich arable lands, and de- 
licious p:istura(£e. Fruits are here in the great- 
est variety, perfeciion, and abundance; the 
great Jakes, rivi-rs, and the neighlnnirhood of 
the sea, aH'urd fish of every kind. In a word, 
it enjoys every external and internal ndvantage, 
being washed towards the south hy the Pacific 
ocean, by which means the inhabitants trade 
with the other maritime provinces, while the 
richness of the country furnishes c\cry article 
of cnnimcrce, and the roads, lakes, and rivers, 
every requisite of domestic industry and inter- 
course. The climate is indeed variable: 
strangers complain of its excessive heat, while 
the natives frequently shiver with cold; how- 
ever, Ixiih. who are blessed with }(ound const'- 
tutions, imree, that it is temperate and plea- 
sant in grncial. The soil is so Iruitful, that 
iiotwiih^iamling the great abundance of money, 
and the e'vternal luxury of the Mexicans, the 
iiecessancs of life are exceedingly reasonable, 
u (ircgnant proof of the plenty that reigns in 
the provinces. The silver mines are much 
richer than titose of Meelioach«iii, or indeed r>f 
any other province nt the empire, and their 
vaiuo is still augmented hy the ore\ containing 
a consider hi c portion of gold. 

Mexico, a city of America, and capital of 
the government so called, situated on a vast 
Kike, siirroiiiided by high mountains. The 
situation is now, where it al\vu\s was; the 
Spaniards not thinking it necessary to desert a 
city so well built a ncl magnificent. In point 
of regularity it exceeds all the cities in the uni- 
verse. The want of gates, svalis, and artillery, 
together with the five great causeway**' loading 
to the city, render Mexico extremely remarka- 
ble. All the buildings arc convenient, but the 
public edifices are [nagnificeiit. It is the see 
of an .irchhisliop, and contains twenty-nine 
churches, and twenty-two monasteries and 
nunneries, of the opulence of which we may 
form some judgment frr«m the revenue of Uie 
cathedral, ihStt amounts to nearly 80,0001 a 
year, out of which the archbishop nas 15,0001, 
aiiiuijlly, besides vast sums that arise by way 
of perquisites. All the inhabitants are, indeed, 
immensely wxaltliy; and rrothii g can convey 
u liigluT idea of the vast grandeur and riches <ff 
Mexico than the prodigious quantities which 
are daily exposicd to sale in tli^ streets of (he 
most valuable coiiimoditics of (lurope and Asia. 
The great squiiie in the middle of the town is 
extremely magnificent, and the palace of the 
manjuis de Valle, as it is callc*!; cnc ol the 
noblest pieces of architecture any where to be 
met with. It is built in the v^y spot where 
formerly stood the ^talace of l^tezdma, and 
occupies nearly the same spaee. ' Several of the 
hospitals are suuerli ^ bnt what most strikes the 
jeyts of. a travciLer* it ihr^yast Abundance of 
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silver, gold, and jewels, exposed in plate and 
toys in the streets, by the goldsmiths and siiop* 
keepers ; and though it has no seaport, nor any 
coiiiiiiunication w ith the sea by na\ igable rivers, 
it enjoys a prodigious coinnivrce, and is itself- 
the ceiitie of all that is carried on between 
America and Europe on one hand, aiid between 
America and the East Indies on tite other.. 
The goods from Acapulco to La Vera iTiiz, 
or from La Vera Cruz to Acapi Ico, for ibe iw.c 
of the Philippines, and in a great imabiue for 
the use of Peru and Lima, pc<sb thruii^li this 
city, and employ an iiicrcdihiv number of horbvs 
and mules. Hither all the gold and ^i^er is 
brought to be coined ; here the king's lifth is 
to be de|K)sited ; and all that iirmense quaniity 
of plate w'ronght which is antiuallv sent into 
Europe, l.on. 100. 34 W. Lai. 'Jo. 2 N. 

Mexico (New;, a large country of North 
America, hoLunltd on the \V. by the gulf of 
California, on ilu* S. by New Jjpaiji, c n the L. 
by Lnuisian.i, and on the N. by nnknow'n 
countries, so that its extent cannot beascer* 
tained. Great encomiums have b( cn la\i !tcd 
on the fertility of its soil, the richness of its 
mines, and tb.e variety of its \aluabic products ; 
and with respe ct to the favonrablencbs of the 
cliniatr, it may be suiTicicnt to say, that this 
country lies within tlie temperate zone. It is 
chierty* inhabited by native Americans, hiiberio 
unsubilued by tlic Spaniards. Santa FiS is thu 
capital. 

Mexico (Gulf of), that part of the Atlantic 
ocean, on the eoa^l oi North America, bound- 
ed on the S. and W. by Mexico, and on the 
N. by W. and E. Florida; the entrance lying 
to ihv L between the S. coast of E. Florida^ 
and the N.E. point of Jucuian. 

MLYENIjEUG, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in ihe marcheof Picznitz, 21 miles N.E. of 
Perieln rg, and fit) N.N \V. of llerlin. Lon. 
12. 1<|E.' Lat. .M. 20 N. 

MEYENFELDT, a town in the country of 
tl-eGrisons, sealed on tiie Riiine, in a pleasant 
con.iiry, fertile in excellent wine, 15 miles 
N.E. nt Coirc. Lon. (). .^fi E, Ltit. 47. 2 N. 

MKVEK (James), a Flemish historian, bom 
in 14y I , m ar Btiillei'.l, whence he is sometimes 
called Bulioliaiuis. He wa.s recinr of Blankcn- 
l*erg, ami ditd in 1552. His works are, 1. 
Annai cs,Rc rum Flandncaruiu, folio. 2. Flan- 
dricMrd|||||Reruiu Dccas, 4to. 

MCTaX^EIS, a town of France, in ihede- 
paTiuivnt t'f LoiiW, 2J miles S. of Mende, 
ai’d 27 W. of All$/ Loo. 3. 18 E. Lat. 44. 

10 N. 

M E'/.-\ N.N , a tow" of Naples, in Basil icata* 
17 mile- S,S.\V. ot Tursi. 

MEZEMNA, a seaport of Fez, on the coast 
of the MrdlteT-.anean, 80 miles E. of Tetuan. 
Lon. 4 I \V. Lat. 35. 22 N. 

MliiZEN, a seaport of Russia, in thegovem- 
ni^iii of Archangel, near the White sea, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name, 128 miles 
N.N.F. of Archangel. 'Lon. 43.34 £, Lat. 
(ii), :^oN. 

MEZERAY (Francis Eudice de), an emi- 
nent French' historian, was born at Hyc, in 
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Lower Normandy, in \6\0. He was the son 
of Isaac Eudes, a surgeon ; but took the sur- 
name of Mezeray from a hamlet near Rye. 
Havine i^erformra his studies at Caen, he 
evinced a strong inclination to poetry : but go- 
ing to Paris, he, by the advice of one of his 
friends, applied himself to the study of politics 
and history, and procured the place of commis- 
sary at war, which he held for two campaigns. 
He then shut himself up in the college of St. 
Barbe, in the midst of books and manuscripts ; 
and in 1643 published the first volume of the 
History of France, in folio 3 and some years 
after, the other two volumes. Mezeray in that 
work surpassed all who had written the history 
of France before him, and was rewarded by the 
king with a pension of 4U00 livres. In l668 
he published an abridgment of his History of 
France, in 3 volumes 4to. which wsis well re- 
ceived by the public : but as he inserted in that 
work the origin of most of the taxes, with very 
free reflections, Mr. Colbert complained of it, 
when Mezeray promised to correct what he 
had done in a second edition ; but those correc- 
tions being only palliations, the minister caused 
half of his pension to be suppressed. Mezeray 
comnlainea of this in very severe terms ; when 
he obtained no other answer than the suppres- 
sion of the other half. Vexed at this treatment, 
he resolved to write on subjects that could not 


expose him to such 
composed his treatise on the origin 
French, which did him much honour. 
He was elected perpetual secretary to the 
French academy, and died in 1683. He is said 
to have been a man extremely negligent in his 
person; and so careless in his dress, that he 
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MEZEREON, or Mezebeum, in botany 
See Daphne. 

Mezerlon. Spurge olive. Widow-wail. 
This plant, the Daphne mezereum ofLinn^us, 
Daphne fluribus sessilibus ternis caulinis, fnliis 
lancCulatis decidiiis, is extremely acrid, especi- 
ally when fresh, and if retained in the mouth, 
excites great and long continued heat and in- 
flammation, particularly of the mouth and 
fauces : the lierries also have the same efl'eciH, 
and when swallowed, prove a |30werful corro- 
sive poison, not only to man, but to dogs, 
wolves, and foxes. The bark ol the root is the 
part employed medicinally in the decoctuin 
sarsaparilla; compositiim, to assist mercury in 
resolving nodes and other obstinate symptoms 
of siphilis. The antisiphilitic virtues of ineze- 
renm, however, have been by many writers very 
justly doubted. The result of my own experi- 
ence (says Mr. Pearson of the Lock Hospital), 
by no means accords with the representation 
given of this root by former writers. From all 
that I have been able to collect, in the course 
of many years observation, 1 feel myself autho- 
rized to assert unequivocally, that tlie mezereum 
has not the power of curing the venereal dis- 
ease in any one stage, or under any one form. 
If a decoction of this root should ever reduce a 
venereal node, where no mercury has been pre- 
viously given, yet the patient will by no means 


mointments; and iic exempted from the necessity of employing 
tne origin of the mercury, for as long a space of time, and in as 
large a quantity, as if no mezereum had been 
taken. With respect to the power it is said to 
possess, of alleviating the pain, and diminishing 
the bulk of membranous nodes, nothing pe- 
culiar and appropriate can be ascribed to the 


might have passed for a beggar rather than for • mezereum on these accounts, since we obtain 
what he was. He was actually seized one thesame "ood effects from sarsaparilla, guaicum, 
morning by the archers des pauvres, or parish- vojiErtile alkali, blistering plasters, &c. Neyer- 
ofRcera; which mistake was so far from pro- thelcss, venereal nodes which have subsided 
yoking him, that he was highly diverted with under the use of any of these articles of the 
it, and told them, that “he was not able to materia medica, will appear again, and ofttii 


walk on foot, but that as soon as a new wheel 
was put to his chariot, he would attend them 
where\«ar th^ thought proper.” He used 'to 
study and write by candle-light, even at noon- 
day in summer; and, as if there had been ho 


with -cndditional symptoms, if a full and cflica- 
cious -course of mercury be not submitted to. 
It has> indeed been alleged, that mezereum 
always alleviates the pain occa.''ioiKd by a vene- 
real node, and generally reduces it, where the 


sun in the world, always waited upon his com- periosteuin only is affected ; and that it seldom 
pany to the door with a candle m his hand, foils of removing those enlargements of the 
With reicard to religion, he affected .forrhon- periosteum which have not yielded during the 
ism ; which however was not, it iiims, so administration of mercury, 
much in his heart as in Thisap- “ That some instances ofsuccess, in cases like 

pear^ from his last 8ickii«|l|9^for, having sent these, may have fallen to the share of those who 
for those friends who had Rra the !nost usual made the assertion, U would not become me to 
witnesses of his licentious talk about religion, deiw^ but 1 have met with fevy such ajvreeahic 
he made a sort of recantation, which he con- evidences of the efficacy of this medicine. 1 
eluded with desiring them ** to forget what he have given the mezereum in the form of a sim- 
might formerly have said upon the subject of pie decqietton , and also as an ingredient incom- 
religion, and to remember, that Mezeray dying pound decoctions of the woods, in many cases, 
was a better belieter than Mezeray in health.” where no mercury had been previously cm ploy- 
fiesides his history, he alsb wrote, l. A con- ed, hut never with advantage to a single patient, 
tinuation of the history of the Turks. S. A 1 have also tried'it in numerous instances, after 
FV^ch translation of John de Sarisbuiy’s Latin the completUlP of a course of mercury ; yetj 
treatise on the vanities of the court. 3. There with the ex4i[ftiDn of two casai, where the 
are attributed to him several satires against the thickened sttlte nf the p^osteumswas removed 
tfvernment ; and in particular, those that bear during the ^hihition of k, I never saw the 
Uie name of Sandricourt. least benefit derived from taking diis medicine. 
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In a few cases of anomalous pains, which I 
supposed were derived from irregularities dur- 
ing a mercurial course, the niezercum was of 
sen'icc, after 1 had tried the common decoction 
of the woods .without success ; but even in tViis 
description of cases I have always found it a 
very uncertain remedy. 

** 1 have made trial of this vegetable in a great 
number of scrophulous cases, where the mem- 
branes covering the hones were in a diseased 
state, and 1 am not sure that one single patient 
obtained any evident and material bcnefii from 
it. 

•• The late Dr. Cullen, whose reports may 
justly claim attention from all medical men, 
when treating of the mezereurn, in his materia 
inedici, says, * I have frequcinly employed it 
in several cuLaneous alfections, and sometimes 
with success.’ It were to have been wished, 
that the professor of medicine had specified 
what those diseases of the skin were, in which 
the mezereurn was sometimes employed with 
success; for, if I except an instance of two of 
lepra, in which the decoction of this plant con- 
ferred a temporary benefit, 1 have very seldom 
found it possessed of any medicinal virtue, 
either in siphilis, or in the sequelae of that dis- 
ease, in scrophula, or in cutaneous alfections. 
Indeed the mezereurn is of so acrimonious a 
nature, often producing heat and other disagree- 
able sensations in the fauces, and on many oc- 
casions, disordering the priniae vise, that 1 do 
not often subject my patients to the certain in- 
conveniences which are connected with the 
primary effects of this medieme, as they are 
rarely compensated by any other important and 
useful qualities.’* 

MKZIERES, a town of France, in the de. 
partnient of Ardennes and late province of 
Champagne, with a citadel, seated ontheMeuse, 
12 miles N.W. of Sedan, and 127 N.E. «f 
Paris. Dm. 4. 48 E. Dt. 49. 46’ N. 

MEZIRIAC (Claude Caspar Backet Sieur 
de), one of the most ingenious men of the i7th 
century, was born at Bresse, of an ancient and 
noble family. He was a good poet In French, 
Italian, and Latin ; an excellent grammarian, 
a great Greek scholar, and an admirable critic. 
He was well versed in the controversies, both 
in philosophy and religion; and was dewly 
skilled in algebra and geometry, of which last 
he gave proof by publishing the six books of 
Diophantes, enricned with a very able Com- 
tnentary and Notes. In his youth he spent a 
considerable time at Paris and at Home : at 
which last place he wrote a small collaation of 
Italian poems, in competition, with Vaugelas, 
who was there at the same time : amOM which 
there are imttattons of the mos|: l^autiful 
similies contained in the eight fitat books of 
the JEneid. He also translated Ovid*8 Epistles ; 
a great part of which ha illustrated' with very 
curious commentaries of hifoem* While he 
was at Paris, they talked of ' making him pre- 
ceptor to|/)ms Xlll.: iipori whichTie left the 
court in great hkste, and afmrwards declared 
that he had nevtr felt so muc){ pain upon any 
oecisioii'ttf hitlsfei for he leemedta iiare af 
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ready upon his shoulders the important weight 
of the whole kingdum. He undertook the 
translation of all Pliitarcirs works, will) notes; 
which he had brought nearly to a conclusion, 
when he died at Buiirg. in Bresse, anno lOJS, 
at 45 years of age. He iett behind him several 
finished works that were not primed. 

MEZUZOTH, in the JevM.h c ustoms, 
certain pieces of parchment winch the Jews 
fix to the door-po?ts of their houses, taking that 
literally which Moses commands them, sayii.g. 

Thou shall never forget the laws of iliy (iod, 
but thou shah write them iq)on the posts of 
thy house, and on thy gates.” '1 his expression 
means nothing else, but that thou shall always 
remember them, whether tnou cornest into ihy 
house or goest out. 

MEZZA Bll.WUUA, in music, an cx- 
pres.Moii used by the Italians to signify an air 
of moderate passion and execution. 

Mezz A voce, (lul.) An expression sig- 
nifying that the movement before which it is 
written is to be sung nr played with a lUoderate 
strength of tone, and in a delicate, pleasing 
manner. 

Mezzo. (Ital.) Half, middle, mean. This 
Vf'ord is generally used in conjunction with 
some other: as mezzo forte^ moderately loud;. 
mezzo jtirano, rather soft. When wntieii alone, 
and applied to the grand piano- forte, it denotes 
that the pedal is to be used, taking off one of 
the sets of strings. 

Mezzo sofran'o. (Ital.) A treble voice of 
a moderate, or somewhat low scale. 

MKZZOTINTO, a panicular manner of 
representing figures on copper, so as to form 
prints in imitation of painting in Indian ink. 
(See Engraving.) The invention of this art 
has been usually attributed to prince Ru|iert. 
But baron Heinikin, a very judicious and ac- 
curate writer upon the subject of engraving, 
asserts, with great appearance of truth, that it 
was a lieutenant-colonel de Siegan, an ollicer 
in ihe service of the landgrave of Hesse, 
who first enj^raved in this manner ; and that 
the print which he produced was a jxmrait of 
the princess Amelia Elizabeth of Hesse, en- 
graved in the year 1643. Prince Rupert learn- 
ed the secret from this gentleman, and brought 
it intoEt^land when he came o\er the second 
time with Charles 11. Prince Rupert’s print 
of afl^latecutioner holding a sword in one hand 
and a head in the other, a half length, from 
Spagnoletto, is dated l(i58. This arc has never 
l>een cultivated with success in any country but 
Ei^Iand. 

The prince laid his grounds on the plate with 
a channelled roller ; but one Sherwin, about 
the same time, laid his grounds with a half- 
round file, which was pressed down with a 
heavy piece of lead. Both these' grounding, 
tools have been laid aside for many years ; ana 
a band-tool, resembling a shoemaker's cuttirg-' 
board-knife, with a fine crenelling on thet^tirc, 
was introduced by one Edial, a Smith by 
who afterwards became a mezzotin*.^ 7 

It is veiy difl’erent frbm the or.-i v.o.i v. *y of 
engraving. To perflarm ir, tb.t*' ;cV*;. 
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•r punehy the surface of the plate all over with 
a knife, or instrument made fur the purpose, 
first one way, then the other, across, &c. till 
liie surface of the plate be thus entirely furrow- 
ed with lines or furrows, close and as it were 
contiguous to each other ; so that, if an iiii- 
prebsion was then taken from it, it w^oiild be 
one uniform blot or smnt. This done, the de- 
sign is drawn or marked on the same face ; after 
which, they proceed willi burnishers, scrapers, 
Scc.to expunge and take nut the dents or furrows, 
in all the pans where the lights of the piece arc 
to be; and that more or less as the lights are 
to be stronger or fainter ; leaving tliose parts 
black which are to represent the shadows or 
deepenings of the flraiiglil. 

As it is niiicli easier to scrape or burnish 
away parts of a dark ground correspondiiiii with 
the outline of any design sketched upon it, than 
to form sliades upon a liglit ground by an infi- 
nite luunbcr of hatches, strokes, and points, 
which must all terminate with exactness on 
the outline, as well as differ in their force and 
manner ; the method of scraping, as it is call- 
ed, ill mezzolinto, consctjucnily liecoiiics iiuicli 
more easy and expeditious than any otiier me- 
thod of engraving. The instruments used in 
this kind of engraving are cradles, scrapers, and 
burnishers. 

In this engraving, the plate must he prepared 
and polished in the same manner as fur other 
engraving ; and afterwards divided equally by 
lines parallel to each other, and traced out with 
very soft chalk. — The distance of these lines 
should be about one-third of the length of the 
f^icc of the cradle which is to be used, and these 
lines should be marked vvilh capital letters, or 
strokes of the chalk. The cradle is then to be 
placed exactly betwixt the two first lines, and 
assed forwards in the same direction ; being 
cpt as steady as possihle, and piesscd upon 
with a moderate force. The same operation 
must be repeated with respect to all tlie other 
lirich, till the instrument has thus nas>cd over 
the whole surface of the plate. — Other lines 
must be then drawn from iht cxtrcmiiiis of 
the other two sides, in the same manner;^ 
which, intersecting the first at right angles, will 
with tlieiii form 6i]iiare8 ; and the same opera- 
tion iiaisi be repeated with the cradle as in the 
case of the first. New lines must then be 
drawn diagonally, and the cradle parsed betwixt 
them as before; and when the first diagonal 
gneration is performed, the Uiies must be cros.s- 
ed at right angles as the former, and the cradles 
passed betwixt them in the same manner. — 
The plate having undergone the action of the 
cradle, according to the disposition of the first 
ontler of lines, a second set must be formed, 
having the same distances from each other as 
the first. But they must be so placed as to 
divide those already made into spaces onc-ihird 
Jess than their whole extent; i. e, every one 
after the first on each side will take in one-third 
of that before it, e.g. beginning at A, of which 
the first third must be left out; a third ofB 
will consequently be taken in, and so of the 
ratf These lines of the second order must bo 
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marked with small letters, or lesser strokes Iff 
distinguish them from the first : and the .same 
treatment of the plate mu.st be pursued svith re- 
spect to them as was practisecl for the others. 
When this second operation is finished a third 
order of lines must he made; the first of which, 
e, g. in A, must omit two-thirds of it, and con- 
sequently take ill tw^o-thirds of B, ike. By 
these means, the original spaces will bo exactly 
divided into equal thirds ; and the cradle must 
be again employed betwixt these lines as before. 
— When the whole of this operation is finished, 
it is called ovc fjzin ; hut in order to produce a 
very dark and uniform ground, the plate must 
undergo the repetition of all lliese several opera- 
tions lor above twenty times; beginning to 
pass the cradle again betwixt the first lines, 
and proceeding in the same manner through all 
the rest. When the plate is |)repared with ii 
proper ground, the sketch must he chalked on 
It, by rubbing the paper on the backside with 
ch.ilk. It is also proper to o\ertrncc it after- 
wards with black load or Indian ink. The 
scraping is then performed, by paring or cut- 
ting away the grain of the ground in various; 
degrees; so that none of it is left in the original 
slate except in the touches of the strongest 
shade. The general manner of proceeding is 
the saitic as drawing with white upon black, 
paper. The masses of light arc first begun 
with; and those parts wiiich go ofl into light 
in their upper )>art, but arc brown below ; the 
reflections arc then entered iipcii; afier which 
the plate is blackened with a printer's hlacking- 
ball made of felt, in order lodisco\er tliccficct; 
and then the work is proceeded with ; observ- 
ing always to begin every part in the |)1acci> 
where the strongest lights arc to be. 

The act of scraping mezzotintoes bos been 
applied to the printing with a variety of co- 
lours, in order lu produce the resemblance of 
paintings. The inventor of tlie method of 
doing this was J. Le Blon, a native of 
Frankfort, and pnpil of Carlo Alaraiti, be- 
tween the years 1720 and livvase.s- 

tablisbed by the in>entor on tii's principle,^ 
that thcic are three priiniiivccrdours, of whicli 
all the rest may be compo'-ed by mixing thc’iii 
in various proportions; that any two of ihc^e 
colours being mixed together, preserve their 
original power, and only produce a third co- 
lour such as ihcir compound must necessarily 
give ; but if transparent colours be mixed, ami 
three primitive kinds comnounded together, 
they destroy each other, nncl produce black, or 
a tendency to it, in proportion to the equality 
or incqualhy of the mixture; and that if, there- 
fore, these three colours be laid, either sepa- 
rately of upon each other, by three plates, en- 
graved correspondent ly on these principles to 
me colouring of the design, the whole variety 
of teints necessary may be produced. The re- 
uisites, therefore, to the execution of any 
esign in this method of printing are as follow : 
1. To settle a plat) of the colouring to be imi- 
tated ; showing where the presence of each of 
the three simple colours is necessary, either in 
its pure state QX^combined with some other, ta 
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frodueethe efli’ct required ; and to reduce this 
to u painted sketch of each> in which not 
only tlic proper outlines, but the degree of 
strength should be expre:,‘»ed, 2. To engrave 
three plates according to this plan, which may 
print each of the colours exactly in the places 
where, and proportion in which they are waiit- 
«d. 3. o find three transparent substances 

propel for printing with these three primitive 
colours. The manner in wliich Mr. Le Bloti 
|)rep:ired the plates was as follows : The three 
plates of copper were first well fitted with re- 
sj)eci to si/e and figure to each other, and 
grnuinicd in the same manner as those design- 
ed for mezzotinto prints ; and the exact place 
and boundary of each of the three primiti\c 
colours, conformably to the design, weic 
sketched out on three papers, answering in di- 
mensions to the plate. These sketches were 
then chalked on the plates j and all the parts 
of each plate that were not to convey the ro- 
luiir to which it was appropriated to the print 
were entirely scraped away, as in forming the 
light of nie/zotinto prints. The parts that 
were to convey the colours were then worked 
upon ; and where the most light or diluted 
teiiits of the colour were to be, ihcgrain in the 
ground wus (>ro[iortionably taken ofi‘; but 
where the full colour was required, it was left 
entire In this regard was had, not only to 
the ellccts of the tedour in its simple state, but 
to its combined operation, either in producing 
orange-colour, green, or purple, by it^ admix- 
ture with one alone ; and likewise to its form- 
ing brown, grey, and sbadcs.of different de- 
liree*-, by its eo-ojieraii<m with both the others, 
llut though the greatest part of the engraving 
was performed in the luez/otinto manner, yet 
tlie graver w-as empkiyod occasionally for 
sirenglheniiig the shades, and for correcting 
iJic outline where it rerpiired great accuracy 
and steadiness. It was found necessary some- 
times to have two separate plates foi printing 
the same colour, in older to produce .a stronger 
elfiet : but the second plate, which was used 
u> print upon the first, was intended only to 
gl.i/e and sufien the colours in particular parts' 
tiut might reejuire it. See Kncraving. 

iMIASMA. (from /Aiaivtf, to pollute.) Mi- 
aMn>, ns tlicy relate to the diseases both of 
human and brute animals, arc productive of 
some of the felirile kinds, and of them only, 
a.s in the case of contagion. They are gene- 
rally floating in the atmosphere, but not ob- 
aei ved to act except when a healthy animal ap- 
proaches the sources whence they arise. The 
ulca of contagion properly imjill^s a matter 
arising from a body under disease ; and that of 
uilasixia a matter arising from other substances, 
as from putrifyiiig vegetables, &c. SccSlf- 
TON. 

Dr. Cullen remarks, that the substances 
imbued with the efBuvia from the bcxlics of 
<ihe diseased may be called fomites ; nnrl that 
.it is probable that contagions, as they arise 
iVom fomites, are more powerful than as they 
arise immediately from trie human body. Fur- 
that though the fojuitctf* arc posscised of 
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matter from the human body, yft this mattes 
passing from the fomitm is called miasma ; 
which requires further to be distinguished 
from the miasmata arising from marshes, &c. 
by the epithets human and marsh miasmata. 

On this subject of contagion and miasm a 
D r. Cullen’s observations have their value, aa 
being applicable to the theory of contagious 
diseases in brutes. He says, us fevers are so 
generally epidemic, it is probable that some 
niatier floating in the atmosphere, and applied 
to the bodies of men, ought to he considered 
tlic remote cause of fevers. Contagions have 
been su|)pose(l to be of great variety, and it is 
])r>s*»ible that they maybe so; but ibat they 
truly are, docs not appear clearly from :'ny 
thing that we know at present. The number 
of genera and species of cuiiUigious diseases, of 
the class pyrexia.*, at pre ent known, ii, not 
very great. They belong to the order of fevers, 
of exanthemata, or of profluvia. Whether 
there be any belonging to tne order of phltg- 
inasix is doubtful and, though it should be 
supposed, it will not much increase the nnin- 
her of contagious pyrexiiP. Of the contugioiis 
exanthemata and profiiivia, the number of 
species is nearly ascertained ; and each of them 
in so far of a determined nature, that though 
they have now been observed and distingiiislied 
for many ages, and in many different parts of 
the earth, they have been always found to re- 
tain the same general character, and to differ 
only in circumstances, winch may be imputed 
only to season, cliniule, and other external 
causes, or to the peculiar consiitiition of the 
several persons afleclecl. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that in each of these species liie con- 
tagion is of one specific nature, and that the 
number of the contutrioiis exanibemata, or 
profluvia, is hardly greater than ilie number of 
species taken notice of in his sysicm of noso- 
logy. W’^hile the contagious exanthemata and 
profluvia are thus limited, it is proliable that 
the contagions which produce the continued 
fevers are'not many ; nay, it is not evident that 
there are more than one common soiirce of 
y them. Jl is well known that the effluvia con- 
stantly ari«in:: from the living human body, if 
long retained in tliesfiiiic place, without being 
difVuscd ill the atmosphere, aetpiirc a singular 
virulence, and, in ihiiL stale, applied to the 
bodies of men, beeninc the cause of a fev»er 
which is very criniagions. The. late obser- 
vations on jail and hosjiital fevers have fully 
proved the existence of such a cause ; and it is 
snfliciently obvious that the sturie virulent mat- 
ter may he producevi in many other places. At 
the same t'-mc, the nature ot the fevers arising 
renders it piolxiblc that the virulent stateMif 
liuman rflhn ia is the common cause of such 
fevers, ns they ilifl'er only in a state of their 
symptoms, which may be imputed to the cir- 
cumstances of season, climate, &c. concurring 
with the contagion, and modifying its force. 

Miasmata arise from various sources, and are 
of different kinds ; but we know little of their 
variety or of their several effects. We know 
with certainty only one species of miasma 
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ivhich can be considered as the 'cause of fever; 
and, from the universality of this, it may be 
doubted if there be any other. The tniusma, 
so universally the cause of fever^ is that which 
arises from marshes or moist ground, acted 
upon by heat. So many observations have now 
been made with respect to this^ in so many 
different regions of the earth, that there is 
neither any. doubt of its being in general the 
cause of fevers, nor of its being very univer- 
sally the cause of intermittent fevers in all their 
different forms. I'lic biinilarity of the climate, 
season, and soil, in which intcrniittents arise, 
and the similarity of the diseases arising in 
different regions, concur in proving that there 
is one cominoii cause of these diseases, and 
that this is ilie marsh miasma. What is the 
particular nature of this miasma we know not; 
nor do we certainly know whether or not it 
differs in kind : hut it is nrobahle that it does 
not, and that it differs only in the degree of its 
power, or perhaps in its c[uality, in a given 
space. 

MICA. In mineralogy, a genus of the class 
earths, order argillaceous. Consisting of silica 
and alumina, with a small proportion of oxyd 
of iron, and generally a little magnesia and 
lime; glabrous, meagre, shining, spontanea 
ously falling into glanular fragments, easily 
breaking into discoid fragments, lightish, pa- 
rasitical ; fusible before the blow- pipe into a 
white or coloured enamel. Nine species. 

1. M« menibranacea. Glimmer: Glist : 
Muscovy talc. Transparent, with large, pa- 
rallel, clastic, easily separable plates. Found 
ill Malabar, Siberia, Russia, Finland, France, 
and near Geneva, in large plates which are 
often substituted for glass; and consists of a 

reat number of thin transparent lamina* ad- 
ering together ; easily distinguished from gyp- 
sum specLilare, or glacialc, from theii; great 
degree of flexibility ; texture foliated ; frag- 
ments Rat ; lustre metallic ; very rough ; often 
absorbs water ; feels smooth, but not greasy ; 
spec. grav. from 2,0546 to 2,y342 : 
contains silica . . 60,00 

alumina . . 36,00 

oxyd of iron • 7f00 

magnesia . . 1,36 

lime ... 1 ,33 

94,6h 

Undecided ,32 

100 , 

2. M. laminosa. Fissile, or semipellucid 
membranaceous mica. Transparent, coloured, 
with large, parallel, easily separable plates. 
B6und principally in the granites of primaeval 
mountains, generally smt^ e-colour or black, 
tometiines brovvn, gokl, red or white, and very 
jtrely concreted Id masses resembling pieces of 
ahale. 

3. M. squamosa. Scaly mica. Somewhat 
opiike, with less, scattered, incurved foliations; 
DM'variety, of a silvery colour ; another of a 
gotdiki. Found every wheie in granite and 
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Other stones, intermixed among their compo* 
nent parts, in almost innumerable hues and 
colours, but generally with a coppery, silvery, 
or gold metallic lustre. 

4. M. undulata. Wavy mica. Fissile mica. 
One variety, with undulate gold foliations ; an-* 
other with flexuous brittle gold foliations. 
Found in the mines of Daircania. 

6. M. hemisphsrica. Hemisplucric mica. 
Withhemisphrcricconccntricfoliutionh. Found 
in Finland, in the hamlet Kiniitn, constituting 
a component part of decaying rock, while, very 
shining, and resembling in bulk and figure the 
half of a split- pea. 

6. M. striata. Striated mica, with the fo- 
liations radiating. Found in Saxony in stniiot* 
cinereous or black, becoming whitish or ycHow- 
ish in the fire, and approaching nearly to a 
honiblend. 

7. M. crystallina. Crvstal mica.' In six- 
sided tubles. Found in die mines of Dalecar- 
Ita, in Salsburg and Zinnwalden; the iiihics 
sometimes scattered, sometimes aggregate, in a 
stellate manner^ or disposed in columns. 

8. M. prismatica. Prismatic mica. Rrown, 
in nine-sided prisms. Founds in the iiiiiie.^ of 
Saxony, near Schiieeberg, in rock composed 
of quartz and fbldspar, opake, a little shining 
within. 

9* M. Icpidolhhiis. LepidoHtc: Dhilite. 
With scattered, flat, cohering, pale violet .scales. 
Found in Moravia and Sudertnania, mixed with 
granite in large amorphous masses, composed 
of thin plates which easily separate ; colour of 
the mass violet-blue, of the thin plates silvery 
white; powder white, with a pale red lingc; 
before the blow-pipe it froths, and melts easily 
into a while semitransparent enamel, full oi 
bubbles; dissolves in borax with effervescence, 
and communicates no colour to it. 

MICAH, or. The bookofMiCAH, a ca- 
nonical book of the Old Testament, written by 
the prophet Micah, wlio is the seventh of the 
twelve prophets. He is cited by Jeremiah, 
and prophesied in the days of Jothani, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah. lie censures tiie reigning vices 
tof Jerusalem and Samaria, and denounces the 
^judgments of God against both kingdoms. He 
likewise foretcls the confusion of the enemies 
of the Jews, the coming of the Messiah, and 
the glorious success of his church. 

MK/FI. The plural of mouse, 

MICHA, a cape of Dalmatia, which ad- 
vances into the gulf of Venice, near the town 
of Zara. 

MICHAEL (St.), the most fertile and po- 
pulous of the Azores or Western Islands. Its 
two principal harbours are Punta Guda and 
Villa Franca : the formeur is the capital of the 
island. Lon. 25. 42 W. Lat. 37. 47 N. 

Michael (St.), a borough in Cornwall, 
which has neither market nor fair, but sends 
two members to parliament. It is eight miles 

S.W. of St. Columb, and 249 bv S. of 
London. Lon. 4. 62 W. Lat. 50.23 
Michael (St.), a town of France, in the 
depahment of M^use, remarkable for its hos- 
pital, and the riefi library of a latt Benediptiiko^ 
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abbey. It is seated on the Meuse, SO miles the polar star, as a national compensation. In 
N.E. of Bar-le«Duc, and 10*3 E. of Paris. Lon. he was raised to the distinguished rank of 

3. 38 E. Lat. 48. 31 N. privy coiuiscllor of justice by the court of Ha- 

Michael (St.), a seaport of New Spain, nover; and in 1788 received his last literary 
in the province of Guatiiiiaia, seated on a small honour, by being unanituoiisly elected a fellow 
river, 1 80 miles S.E. of New Guatimala. Lon. of the royal sociey of Umdon. His great cri- 
87. 45 W. Lat. 12. 25 N. tical jtnowlcclge of the Hebrew language, whiQh 

Michael (St.), a town of Peru, in the he displayed in a new traiiblaiion of the Bible, 
province of Quito. It was the first Spanish and in other works, raised him to a degree of 
Colony in Peru, and is seated near the mouth eminence almost unknown before m Germany ; 
of tilt* Piura, 223 miles S. by W. of Quito, and his indefatigable labours were only cqual- 
Lon. 80. 30 W. Lat. 3. 0 S. l*d by his desire of communicating the know- 

Michael de Ibarra (St.^, a town of ledge he acquired to the iiiiinerous stndtnis of 
Peru, in the province of Quito, do miles N.E. all countries who frequented his admirable 
of Quito. lectures ; which he continued to deliver on va- 

Mjch AEL (Gulf of St.), to the E. of Pa- rious parts of the sacred writings in half-yearly 
naiiia, that part of the Pacific ocean which courses, and on the Hebrew, Arabic, and Sy- 
was first discovered by the Spaniards, after their riac languages, to the last year of his life. He 
march across the isthmus of Darien. was professor in tlie university of Gottingen 

MKUIAHLIS (John David), a celebrated forty- five years, and, during that long period, 
biblical critic, and author of many esteemed he filled the chair with dignity, credit, and 
works, w'as the eldest son of Dr. Christian Be- usefulness. He died October 22, 1791. aged 
ncdicl Michaclis, professor in the university of 74. He is said to have left behind him beverai 
Halle in l.owcr Saxony, and was born at that valuable MSS. Ot the works that were pub- 
|>lacc Feb. 27, 1/17. Ills father devoted him lished during his lifc-lime, and which are very 
at an early ay, c to an academical life; and with numerous, a catalogue, in the order of their 
that view hc received the first part of his cdu- publication, is given in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
cation in a celcbraied Prussian seminary, called gazine, for March 1795^* Micliaclis’s Lectures 
the Orphan-house, at Glanchc, in the neigh- on the New 1 esiament have been admirably 
Lourluiod of his native place. He commenced translated by Dr. Herbert Marsh, and enriched 
Ills aradcniioal career at Halle in 1733, and vvith many valuable notes, 
took Ins master’s degree in the faculty of philo- MICHAF-LMAS, or Feast of St. Michael 
Bopliy 111 1739. In 1741 he made an* excursion and all Angels, a feslKal of^ the ('hribtian 
to till, couiUrv, where his superior knowledge church, observed on tlie 291I1 of September, 
of Hie oriental languages, wTiich was consider- Michaelmas daisy. In botany. See 
ably incicjised by his indefiitigable researches Aster. 

in rue BoilUdan library at Oxford, introduced MICIIA'LXIA, In botany, a genus of 
him to the acquaintance, and gained him the the class ocUmdri i, order monopynia. Calyx 
esteem, of onr first literary characters ; with sixtccn-paricd ; enrol vvheel-sha|>til, eight-part- 
several of wnom, and particularly bishop ed ; nectary eighl-vaivcd, bearing the stamens j 
Low'th, he WMS 111 correspondence for many capsule eight-celled, iiianyscciled. One spe- 
years. On his reinm to Halle, after an ab- cies; a native of the Lcn am, with hcrbaceoui 
scnce of fifteen nionlhs, he began to ^cad lec- stern, and white pciidfilons llowcrs. 
tnrc^ on the historical books of the Old TesUt- 'Jo MICllK. n. To be secret or covered ; 
irieni, wliicti he continued after his reiinnal to to lie hid {Ilajnnn). 

Gottingen in 1743. In I74(j he was appointed^ MIC’HE'LIA. In botany, a genus of the 

professor extraordinary, and soon after profcaj^class poiyuiidrij, orJer puKgynia. Calyx ilirec- 

sor of philosophy in that university. J'lic next leaved; jrciaU fifteen; berries iiiiincrons. four- 

year he obtuinc'J a place as secretary to the royal seeded. Two species: Indian trees, as follow : 

society there, of which he was director in 1701, 1. M. chaiil]«aca. Leaves lanceolate, with 

and was soon afterwards made Aulic counsel- yellow and \ cry fragrant flotvers. 

lor by the court of Hanover. 1764, his 2. M. tsiampacn. Leaves lanrcovalc j with 

disiingmshed talents, but chiefly a publication a hoc silky down, and whitish flowers. 

relative to a journey to Arabia, which was un- ^HCHr.LONIA, a country of Prussia, 

deriaken by several literary men, at the cx- which is pari of the circle ol Cuim, and sepa- 

pence of the king of Denmark, in consequence rated from the other part by the river Dribents. 

of his application by means of count Berns- It lakes its name trom the castle of Mictielow. 

dojfl', procured him the honour of being chosen MICHIGAN, a considerable lake of I^rlh 

a correspondent, and afterwards foreign mem- America, wdiosc N .E. extremity communicates 

ber of the academy of inscriptions at Paris, of with the N.M • end of Lake Huron by the 

whom the institution admitted opiy eight ; and strait of Michilliiiiackinac. 

in the same year he l^ecame a memlier of the MPCHER. s, (from micke.) A lazy loiterer, 

society of Haarlem. In 1773, count llopkiii, who skulks about in corners and by-places ; a 

who ei{^hteen years before had prohibited the hcdge-crm)tT (.Sidnry), 

use of his writings at Upsal, when he was chan- Wl'CKLE. a. (niicel, Saxon.) Much; 

cellor of that university, prevailed upon the great; niuckle {Camden), 

kipg pf to coo&r oa him the order of Mickle (William Julius), a Scotch poet. 
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t>orn at Langholm in Dumfriesshire, in 1734. 
He was eilucated at the high school, Edin- 
burgh. after which he became a weaver in that 
city. Not succeeding in that business, became 
to England, and was for some time corrector 
at the C^larendon press, Oxford, where lie pro- 
iluced several poems. His greatest work was 
his translation of the Lusiad, from the Por- 
tuguese of L'amoens, 4 to. Oxford, 1775. A 
second edition appeared in 1778, and procured 
the author more reputation than profit. In 
1781 he went to Lisbon as secretary to gover- 
nor Johnstone, and while there ’wrote his 
poem, entitlcfl Aliuada Hill. The patronage 
of the. governor rendered his ci re ii instances 
comfortable, and on his return to England he 
entered into the marriage state. He died in 
178(). His poems were published in 1794 in 
in one volume, 4to. 

MICRANA. Ml GRAN A. Corrupiions 
from hciiiicrunia, or pain on one side of the 
head: and hence perhaps the vulgar term me- 
graims, nervousness, low spirits. 

MICllOCAllHON. In hoianv. a genus of 
the class cryptogam ia, order fungi. Fungus 
with a membranous case opening it regularly, 
with seminiferous filaments reticulaudy 
compact and atlixed to the base. One species: 
M. pallida ; an exotic, and the ciibraria of se- 
veral foreign hoiani>ts, 

MICROCOSM, a Greek term signifying 
the little world ; used by some for man, as 
being supposed an epitome of the universe or 
great world. 

MlCROCO'SMiC BEZOAU. Sec Ca l- 

CULUS. 

MiCROCosMtc SALT, thc Compound phos- 
phat of soda and ammonia. It is often used as 
a test in the analysis of mcl.ils. 

MFCROGRAPHY, .t, and ypi^w.) 

The description of the parts of such very small 
objects as arc discernible only with a micro> 
scope (Crew). 

MTCHOMETER. .r and /.ijtjov,) 

An instrument by the help of wlncli the apparent 
magnitiidrs of objects viewed throinih tele- 
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tred, written in 1641, for an account given hf 
the author of his own invention, &c, 

Mons. De la Hire, in a discourse on the sera of 
the inventions of the micrometer, pendulum clock, 
and telescope, read before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in 1717, makes M. Huygens the inventor 
of the micrometer. I'lmi author, he observes, ia 
his Observ.*ition8 on Saturn’s Ring, &c. published 
in 1659, gives a method of finding thc diameters 
of the planets by means of a tf loscope, via. by 
putting an obiect, which lie calls a viigiihir, of a 
size proper to take in the distance to be measured, 
in the focus of the convex objrcUglass: in this case, 
saysho, thc smallest ob)ectwill be '.cen verydistiiiet- 
ly ill tliat place of the glass. By such means, he 
adds, ho measured the diamet'T of the planets, as 
he there delivers them. See Huygens's System 
of Saturn. 

This micrometer, M. De la Hire observes, 
so very little diflttn'iit from that published by the 
marquis de Malvasin, in his Kphemerides, three 
years after, that tlu y oiiglit to he esU'crncd thc 
same: and the niicioiueti i* of the niartpiis rliil'ered 
yet less ft om tliat published four yeais after his, 
by Azoiit and Picnid. Hdice, De la Hue con- 
cludes, that it is to llnygtns llie world is indebted 
for the invention oftiie inicromeler ; without tak- 
ing aiiv notice ot the claim of onr countryman 
Gascoigne, which, however, is muiiy years prior 
to any of tlicm. 

De la Hire says, that there is no method more 
simple or commodiouh foi observing the digits tif 
an eclipse than a net in the. focus of thc telescope. 

^ The.sc, he says, were nsuaily made of silUi n 
threads; niul for tins particular purpose six con- 
centric *:irclcs bail also been used, drawn upon 
oilid paper; but he advises to draw the circles on 
very thiii pieces of glass, with thc point of a dia- 
mond. He also gives some particular directions 
to a}.si<;t persons in using them. In anotbor me- 
moir he shews a method of making use of thc 
same net for all eclipses, by using a telescope, 
with two object-glasses, and placing lliein at dif- 
ferent distances from each other. Mem. 1701 and 
1717. 

M. Cassini invented a very inger.ious method 
of useertnining the right ascensions and drrlina- 
tioiis of stais, by fixidg four cross hairs ni thc 
focus of the teU'seope, and turning it about its axis, 
so as to make them move in a Inn* parallel to one 


scopes or microscopes are measured with great ex^nf them. But the later improved micrometers will 


actnes^. 

The general principle of this insiniment is, that 
it moves a line wire, p.arallcl to Itself, in thc plane 
of the picture of an object, formed' in the focus of 
a telctcope, ♦nd thus measures its pcqjendicular 
distance, from a.dxcd wire in the same plane. 

This instrument was invented about the year 
1666; and it has, of course, undergone many 
improvements since that timct Mr. Ciascoigne 
divided the image of an object, in the focus of the 
object-glass, by the approach of two pieces of 
metal, ground to a very fine edge; instead of 
which, Dr. Hooke would substitute two line hairs, 
atretclied parallel te each other ; and two other 
methods of Dr. Hooke, difierent from this, are 
, described in his posthumous works, p. 497, &c. 
An account of several curious observations whicli 
Mr. Gascoigne made by thc help of bis microme- 
ter, particularly in measuring the diameter of the 
moon and other planets, may be seen in the Phil. 
Trails, vol. 48, pa. 190 ; where Dr. Bevis refers to 
on original letter of Mr. Gascoigne to Mr. Ough- 


answer thi>* purpoi;** with greater exactness. Dr. 
Maskelyiic has puhl»shr<l directiuns for thc use of 
it, extracted from Dr. Bradley’s papers, in the. 
Philos. 7'ians. vol. 61:2. See also Smith's Optics, 
vol. 2, pa. 343. 

Wollius dew-ribes a micrometer of a very easy 
and simple structure, first contrived by Kirchius. 

Dr. Derhum tells u<, that his micrometer is not 
put into a tube, as is usual, but is contrived to 
nicaimre the spectres of the sun on paper, of any 
radius, or to measure any part of them. By this 
means he can easily, and very exactly, with the 
help of a fine thread, take the declination of a solar 
spot at any time of thc day ; and, by his hnlf- 
seeonds watch, measure the distance of thc spot 
from cither limb of the sun. 

J. And. Segner proposed to enlarge the field of 
view in these micrometers, by making them of a 
considerable extent, and having a moveable eye- 
glass, or several eye-glasses, placed opposite to 
different parts of jt. He thought, however, that 
two would be quijbe sufficient, and he gives parti* 
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xulnr directions Iiow to make usu of snch micro- 
ineters in sstronomiral observations. See Comm. 
Goitiiiji. vol. Ly pa. 27. 

A considerable improvement in the micrometer 
was communicated to the Royal Society, in 1743, 

Mr* S. S.ivary; an account of which, extracted 
from the minuurs by Mr. Short, was published in 
the Philos. Trans, for l'75:S. The first hint of such 
a mici'omcei was su^l^estcd by M. Roemer, in 
1673: and M. Buugucr proposed a construction 
similar to that of M. Savary, in 174® ; for which 
see Hcliometeh. Thciate Mr. Dollondmadea 
failhcr iinprovemeiit in this kind of mioroineter, 
ail account ot which was given to the Royal Soci- 
ety by Mr. Short, and published in the IMiilos. 
Trans, vol. 4®. Instead of two object-glasses, he 
used only oiic', which lie neatly cut into two sciiii- 
riirU'S, and fitted each semicircle into a metal 
frame, so that their diameters sliding in one an- 
other, by means of a screw, may have their centres 
so brought t«L;elhor as to appear like one glass, 
and so form one image; or by their centres teced- 
iiig, may form two imag<‘s of the same object : it 
lirmg a profierty of siirh gi.'isscR, for aiij’ seimteut 
to exiiihit a peifcct iiiiagt: of an object, although 
viut so brigiit ax the whole glass would give it. If 
proper scales :ii'<i fitted to this instrument, shew- 
ing how far the centres recede, rt lative to the focal 
length of the glass, they will also .«iltew how far 
file two parts of the same object arc asunder, rela- 
tive to its distaiKv from tlie object glass; and 
<'Oiist*({uently give Ku* aiiule under which the dis- 
tance of the parts of that object arc seen. This 
divided ohjeet glass nucrometer,* which was ap- 
plied bjr the lah* Mr. Dollond to the object end of 
a reikoting teVseope, and has been with e({ual 
udviintiiiM' adapted by ins son to the end of an 
aeliroifiatic l< l(-siMpe, is of so easy use, and af- 
fords so larce a si'ale, that it is gciieruDy Imikcd 
(ip'in by astronomers as the most con«ciiicut and 
€*xaet instruiiieiit for measuring small distances in 
the heavr tih. However, the common inicroineter 
IS ])eciih.'irly adapted for measuring flilVcreiices of 
right ascension and declination of celestial objects, 
fiiit less comcniciit und exact fbr measuring tbeir 
.ibsointu flistaiices ; wlitieas the objcct-gluss mi- 
crometer is peeuiiarlv fitted for measuring dis- 
tances, though gcncraily supposed improper for 
the former purp<i?e. But Dr. Maskclyiic has found 
liiat this may he aiiplicd with very little trouble 
to that purpose also; and he has furnished the 
tlirectioiis necessary lu he followed when it is used 
III this iiiaiiiicr. The adilitiun rc(|uisite for this 
purpoce is a cell, contuitimg two wires, intersect- 
ing each other nt right angles, jilaced in tlie focus 
of the eye-ghisi. of the bdescope, and moveable 
round about, by the turning of a button. For the 
description of this iippu'ratiis, with the method ot 
apjdyiiig and using it, sec Dr. Maskelyne's pap- ' 
<m the subject, in the Philos. Trans, vbl. 6L, pa. 
336, &.C. 

After alt, the use of the object-glass micrometer 
is attended with difficulties, arising from the alter- 
ations in the focus of the eye, w'hich are apt to 
enuse^t to give diffcu'ent measures of the same 
angle times. To obviate these difiU 

eultiM, aKlpiiaskclync, in 1776, contrived a pris- 
iiiatif! miorouietcr, ur n micrometer consisting of 
two achromatic prisms, or wedges, applied between 
the object-glass and eye-glass of an achromatic 
telescope, by moving of which wedges nearer to 
or faither from the ohject-glass, the two images of 
an object produced by them appeared to appioach 
Co, or recede from, each other, so that the focal 


length of Iho object-glass becomes a scale for mea- 
suring the angular distance of the two images. 
The rationale and use of this micrometer are ex- 
plained ill the Philos. Train, vol. 67, pa. 799, Aic. 
And a similar invention by the ahhd Ruchori, and 
improved by the ubbe Bosuovieh, was also commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, and published ia 
the same volume ul the Transactions, pa, 789, &c. 

Mr. Ramsdeii has lately described two new mi- 
crometers, which he has contriwil for remedying 
the defects of the object-glabS microiiictcr. Oiia 
of these IS a catoptric micrometer, which, besides 
the advantage it derives fiom the principle of re- 
flection, of not being disturbed by the hcicrooe- 
iieity of light, avoids every defect of other iniciu- 
mvters, and can have no aberration, iiui anydeket 
arising from the impcifection of materials, oi ot 
execution; as the great simplicity of its construe- 
tion requirt.‘*< no additional mirrors or glasses, to 
those, required for the telescope; and the separa- 
tion of the imago being effected by the inclination 
of the ttvo specula, and nut depending on the focus 
of lens ur mirror, any alteratii>n in the eye of an 
observer cannot aflcct the angle nieasurud* It has 
peculiar to ituclf the advantages of an adjustment, 
to make the images coinciite ma direcTioii pcrpeii- 
diciilai* to that of their motion ; und also of inea- 
suiiiig the diameter of a planet on both sides of 
the zero ; which will appear no inconsiderable 
advantaui* to observers who know how much easier 
it is to ascertain the contact of the external edges 
of two iiinufs than their perfect coincidence. 

Thu otiur micrometer iiivenUd ainl described 
by Mr. Ivamsden, is suited to the principle of re- 
fraction. Tliis uiicrnuicter i^ apjiliedto the erect 
eyc-tuhe of a vcfractiiig telescope, and is placed iu 
the conjugate focus of the first eye-glass, as the 
irn.ice is c(*nsiil»*rahlv magnified beloie it conies 
to the iiiict'otiu ier, any impcifection in its glass 
w.II be magnified only by the remaining cye- 
plasv's, whn-li in anv telescope seldom exceeds 
li\i‘ i«r <'ix times ; und besides, the sr/c ot the nii- 
croiiielcr glj< not be the ouc hundredth part 
of fill area which would be required, if it were 
placed at the object-glass ; and yet the same ex- 
tent of scale is pre<icrvcd, and the images arc uiii- 
fciimly bright in c\cry part of the field of the tele- 
scope. See the deMuiptioii and construction of 
these two micrometers in the Pliilosi. Trans, vol. 
69f part 2, ait. 27. 

Mil. 72 of the Philos. Trans, for the year 
1 182, Dj. Hcrschel, after explaining the defects 
and iinpciri ctioiis of the paralkl-wire miciometer, 
csp(ci.vlly for mca*^iiriiig the apparent dinrneter 
of stars, and the distances between double and 
mniTipIc stars, de.'^cribes one foi these purposes, 
winch he culls a lamp micrometer ; one that is 
^ite from such defects, and has the advantage of a 
very ealaigvd scale- In spuakiiig of the applica- 
tion of this iii.striinicnt, he says, “ It is well know'ii 
to opticians and otheis, who have been in the 
habit of Ubiiig optical iiistrumentB, that we can 
with one eye look into a microscope or tclcsco|>e, 
and sec an object much magnified, while the 
linked eye may sci* n scale upon which the magni- 
fied pieturc is thrown. In this manner I have ge- 
nerally dctcriiiiiied the power of my telesoopes; 
and any one who has acquired a facility of taking 
such observations will very seldom mistake so 
much as one in fifty in determining the power of 
an instrument, and that degree of exactness is 
fully mflicieiit for the purpose. 

The Newtonian form is admirably adapted to 
the use of this micrometer; for the obsemi stands* 
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always met, and looks in a hoiizontal direction, 
notwithstanding the telescopt' -^hnnld li*‘ elevaud 
to the zi nith. — The scale of the i.iieromeUu* at the 
convenient distanee of ten feet fi-oiii the eye, with 
the power of four hundred and sixty, is above a 
qiiai ter of an iiicli to a second ; and by putting on 
inv power of iviie blind n-d and thirty-two, f ob- 
tain a S(‘ale of iii^re than lialf an iuch to a second, 
without increasing Hie distance of the micromctei; 
whereas tlie uio'.t pcr'ecl of inv former iiiintoine- 
ters, witii the same instrumcrit, had a seak- of less 
than the two nuiiUredtli iiait of an inch to a 
second. 

The inc.'is .ics of th*s micromete*- are not con- 
fined to do .b'c M. 1 IK <»nly, mil niuy hr] a}iplit‘d to 
any (*thcr obj cts that requoc the utmost at'cn- 
racy, such ;is the diameters of the planets or ilicii* 
satc^rtes, tiie inoiint.iins of the iiiuoii, the diame- 
ters of the fixed stars, &c.** 

We sl all now giv« an account of a micrometer 
by Mr, Tionghton, which is applied to the eyt- 
pic ee of a te i scone to measure execedingly small 
nn^te^, as the .-M.imeter ul the heavenly bodies, &*'. 
P.'itte 103, lir. 6 , is an ortnograpliy projecting 
endways; fig. 7, a section *<1 the box containing 
the wires ; a.id fig. 8 , a a ction lengthways : the 
same letters, as tar as tUi v can, arc ustcl in all 
the figures. Figs. 6 and 8, A 'S an eye-tube* con- 
taining a cemvex h ns at each eriel, tms siielcs in 
another tube, dd^ so ns to ae'iii t the^ glass to elis- 
tinct vision of the wirf s, tlie tabe, dd, is srieued 
into another, SI, which is much laige-r, thieiiigh 
this a thin lung Ivox, DDD, eoiitamuig the wnc 
slides. The micrometer is scicwcd to the fele*- 
scope by a male> screw, « (fig 8 .) in the same 
piece with which is a circular plale, yy, cut all 
round with fine tt'clli, this plate tits against the 
flat bottom of the box, S, and turns round rejnecn- 
trically with it by means of n ring, i, fiuing into a 
conical hole in the ccuitre of the plate', / /, and 
screwed to the box; a small eiidlchs sciew', 4, 
(flR.fi .) turning in two bra^s collars screwed to the 
box, 4 , works in the teeth cut round the plate, 
and by that means wbcii the miih d head on the 
arbor of the endless screw is turned, it turns the 
eye-tube and box, D D, round, to bring it to any 
Convenient position tor men Miring the uiiglc^s le- 
qiiircd ; the box containing the wires is shewn 
open in fig. 7, it rontniiiing two frames, 444, and 
////, one sliding within another, which moves in 
the box, without lateral sluike, yet fitted so a 8 ,tb 
slide easily backwards and forwards in the box, by 
the screw's, m and n, in the same manner as the 
microscope lu the upper part of the B.anie plate ; 
0 and p arc; springs to counteract the screws aiui 
make llie motion pleasant. A wire is stretched 
across the frame, 4 4 , at right angles to its sides, 
and another of the same size is fixed across the 
slidcFi I i i f, exactly parallel to the former; a 
small quantity of the underside of the latter is cut 
away, and its wire is fixed in another plane to the 
wire of 444, so that the wires can pass each other 
without tone hi ng, but ns near as possible; when 
they -are placrid b}' their screws over each other, 
and viewfid through the eye- lobe. ^b‘^y appear but 
as one wire : the divided cireir, te, on the nuts of 
screws are tlieii slipped round, without the screw, 
to bring the first division on them to the index / ; 
the instrument is now adjusted for observing any 
angle, it is screwed to the telescope, and by the 
endless screw, 4, (fig. 6 .) tl>e micrometer is turned 
round so as to bring a fixed wire, w, which is per- 
imndicular to the others, to cover the two ubji cts ; 
the two wires arc then separated by turning either 
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of the nuts, F, until the wires include the angle tn 
be measuied : the whole box (fig. 7.) of the micro- 
meter slifies thioiigh the tube, in the direction of 
its icngiii, to follow any moving object. When the 
observation is completed, it is read oil' by a scale 
of notches in the box, (fig. 7.) determining the 
number of ivvointioiis the screw has made, and the 
divisions pointed out on the circles, a ; by the in- 
dexes, i t, the number of aliquot parts is denoted; 
the circular plate, f f, is divided into degrees as 
shicwn 111 fig. 6, and it is by this -that the angle 
line measured makes with the horizon is regis- 
tered 

The curies arc divided in one Hundred parts, and 
have no detciminate value in angulur ii:ei»Mirc- 
ment, but then < ahic ‘S (Jetermiiieri expcniiicnt- 
ally by obRcrvirig thimigh tlie t'‘lesiope; it is af»- 
pht'd to the diamelt r •»! I'ne siiii, or any nther body 
whoso angular nieusiire has been prcviuu.^ly and 
accuralviy dc^ei mined by some otiier divided 
instruiiicnt, and from tins the .angle given by each 
ohseivdtioii lb calculat'd. 

The niicronirter has not only been applied to 
telescopes, ai.d (inpioyed for a^tronomic.iJ pur- 
poses; blit there t.ave b-en various coiitnv.iiices 
f<»r adafitiiig it to micro.^copical observations. M- 
LceiiwenhoekVs method of estimating tlie sizt; of 
small objects, was by I'oinparing tiiciii with giniiiR 
of sand, of vvhirli one linni'rei! in a line took up 
an Mich. TIicm* gtunis he laid upon (ho sniiio plate 
with hi.s objects, .Jiid vicued Ihein at tlx .same 
time. Dr. .)< no’s imdliod was siiiiilar to this; for 
hi' foiinil the diameter of a piece ol fine silver ivirc, 
by wnippini: it very close upon a pin, and observ- 
ing bow many ^lng^ niaiie an inch: and he iiserl 
till- wire in the same manner us LceuNvcnliock used 
his sand Di. Hooke u.xcl to took upon the m.igiii- 
fied olijcct with one I'yo, while, at the same lime, 
he viewed other objects at the saiiie distance, with 
(he other »'yc. In this niaiiurr he w'us aide, by 
tla* help of a ruler, divided into inches and small 
part^, and laid on the jiedestul of the fnicroscopc, 
as it were to cast the magiiifird appcatance of the 
objeet upon the ruler, and thus exactly to iiieu.sure 
the diameter which it appeared lu have through 
the glass ; wdiicli )>emg comiiarcd with the: thaiiie- 
ter as it appeared to the naked eye, easily shcweil 
the degree in which it was iiiagiiifir-d. A httle 
practice, says Mi. Ilakcr, will iciidci this method 
exceedingly easy j.nd plcu.sant. 

Mr. Marlin, in h.s Optics, rccoinincnils sncli a 
microinelt'r for u luiciuscope as had been appluxl to 
telescopes; for he advises to diaw a nuniber of pa- 
ralh'l lines on a piece of glass, witb the fine point 
of a diamond, at the distance of onc-forticth of an 
inrdi from one another, and to place it in the focus 
of the eyc-giass. By this method Dr. Smith con- 
trived to take the exact draught of objects viewcil 
by a doiibh' niicioscojie ; fur he aiiviSe.s to get a 
lattic'e, made with small silver wires or 8qiiare.fi;y 
drawn upon a plain glass by the strokes of a dia- 
mond, and to put it into the place of the image 
forme<] by the object-glas.s. Then, by (ransferiing 
the parts of the object seen in the squares of the 
glas.s or lattice, upon similar conespnmding squares 
drawn on paper, the picture may be exactly taken. 

Mr. Martin also introrlur'cd into compound mi- 
croscopes another miciometer, consisting of u 
screw. 

A very accurate division of a scale is fierformcd 
by Mr. Coventry of Southwark. The micrometers 
of his construction arc parallel lines drawn on 
glass, ivory, or' metal, from the tenth to the ten- 
thousandth part of an iuch« These may be applied 
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fo tiilcfAitioMibr mMinring the eize of minute 
objects* the megnifying power of tlieglatteis 
And to telescopes for mensuiing the size end dis- 
tance of Objects, end the magnifying power of the 
ittstrumeot. To measure the size ^ an object in 
A single microscope* lay it on a micrometer Whose 
lines are seen magnifi^ in the same proportion 
with it* and they give* at one tleW, the real size 
of the object. For measuring the magnifying 
power of the qdmpound microscope* the best and 
readiest method is the following : On the stage* in 
the focus of tlie objeCUglass, lay a mlcroioetcr* 
consisting of an inch divided into one hundred 
equal parts* count how many divisions of the mi- 
crometer are taken into the field of view; then lay 
a two-foot rule parallel to the micrometer; fix one 
eye on the edge of the field of light, and the other 
eye on the end of the rule, which move till the 
edge of the field of light and the end of the rule 
correspond ; then the distance from the Ptid of the 
rule to the ihiddte of the stage will be half the dia- 
meter of the field. Ex. gr. If the distance be ten 
inches the whole diameter will be twenty, and the 
number ef the divisions of the micrometer Con- 
tained in the diameter of the field is the magnify- 
ing power of the microscope. 

Mr* Adams has applied a micrometer that in- 
stantly shews the magnifying power of auy tele- 
scope. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1791, a 
very simple micrometer for measuring small an- 
gles with the telescope is described by Mr. Cavallo, 
who introduces his description with the following 
observations upon the different Sorts of tclescopi- 
cal micrometers in use : These instruments may 
he divided into two classes ; namely, those which 
have not, and those which have, sqme movement 
amongst their parts. The micrometers of the form- 
mer sort consist mostly of fine wires or hairs* 
variously disposed, and situated within the tele- 
scope, just where the image of the object is form- 
ed. In order to determine an angle with those 
micrometers, a good deal of calculation is general- 
ly required. The micrometers of the other sort 
of wliich there is a great variety, some being made 
with moveable parallel wires* others with prisms* 
others again with a combi hation of lenses, and soon* 
are more or less subject to several inconveniences, 
the principal of which arc the following : I . Their 
motions generally depend upon the action of a 
screw ; and of course the imperfections of its 
threads, and the greater or less quantity of lost 
motion, which is observable In moving a screw, 
especially when small, occasion a considerable er- 
ror in the mclisuratiun of angles. 2. Their com- 
plication and bulk render them diificuUly applica- 
ble to a variety of telescopes, especially to the poc^ 
ket ones. 3. They do not measure the angle with- 
out some loss of time, which is necessary to turn 
the screw, or to move some other mechanism. 
4. and lastly, They arc considerably eZ;>eu8Tve, 
so that some of them cost even more than a toler- 
ably good telesdbpe.** 

After having had long in view (our author in- 
forms Us) the construction of a micrometer which 
might be In part at least* if not entirely, free from 
all those objections ; he, after various attempts, at 
last succeeded With a simple contrivance, which* 
after repeated trials, has been found to answer the 
desired end* not only from his own experience, 
but from that also of several friends to whom it has 
been communicated. 

This micrometer* iu sbart* conHsts of a tbin 
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and narrow slip of mother-or-p«At1 ftiely tMMlg 
and situated in the focus of the eye-glass of a tele- 
scope, just wtem the image of the object is ftmoed# 
It is immaterial whether the telescope be a reftac- ' 
tor or a reflector, provided the eye-glass be a con- 
vex lens; and not a concave one, as in the OaUleaa 
Construction t 

The simplest way oF fixing it Is to stick it upon 
the diaphragm, which generally stands within the 
tube and in the focus of the eye*^ass. When thus 
fixed, if you look throi^h the eye-glass* the divi- 
sions of the micrometrical scale will appear very 
distinct, unless the diaphragm is not exactly in 
the focus ; In which case* the micrometrical scale 
must be placed exactly in the focus of the eye- 
glass* either by pushing the diaphragm backwards 
or forwards* t^ben that is practicable ; or else the 
scale may be easily removed from one or the other 
surface of the diaphragm by the interposition of a 
circular piece of paper or canl* or’by a bit of wax* 
ThisconstruciioU is fully sufficient* when the tele- 
scope is always to be used by the same person f 
but when different persons are to use it* then the 
diaphragm which supports the micrometer must 
be constructed so as to be easily moved backwards 
or forwards* though that motion needs not be 
greater than about a tenth or an eighth of an inch* 
This is necessary* liecaUse the diatance of the fti- 
cus of the same lens appears the eyes 

of different persons ; and* thernore* whoever is go- 
ing to use the telescope for the meOsuranon of any 
angle* must first of nil unscrew riie tAbe which 
contains the ayekglass fpd micrometer from the 
rest of the t6leid^; 'jiild* looking llirongh the 
c^y^glass, must micrometer where ths 

divisions nf it qlilf r distinct to bis eye* 

In case any ^Agmasi^ld not like to see always 
the micrometer in Of the telescope, then 

the roicrometrioAl sew* instead of being fixed to 
the diaphragm, may be fitted to a circular per- 
forated plate of brass* wood* or even paper, which 
may be occasionally plac^ upon the said dia- 
phragm# 

Mr. Cavallo has made several experiments to ' 
determine Uie most useful substance for this mi- 
crometer**— Glass, which be had snccesifoUy ap- 
plied for a similar purpose to the compound mi- 
croscope, seemed at first to be the most promising ; 
but it was at last rejected after ses'eral trials : for 
the divisions upon it generally are either too fine 
to %e perceived, or too rough ; and though with 
propAr care and attention the divisions may be 
proportioned to the sight* yet the thickness of the 
glass itself obstructs in some measure the distinct 
view of the object. Ivory, horn, and wood, wvra 
found useless for the ooustruction of this micro- 
meter* on account of their bending, swelling* and 
contracting very easily ; whereas mother-of-plarl 
is a very steady substance, the divisions upon H 
may be marked very easily, and when it is mad* 
as thin as common writing-paper it has a very use- 
ful degree of transparency. 

Fig. 3. exhibits this micrometer scale, but riiow'S 
it four times larger than the real size of one, which 
he has adapted to a three-feet achromatic tele- 
scope, that magnifies about 84 times, ’ll is some- 
thing less than the 94th part of an inch broad; its 
thickness is equal to that of common writing- « 
paper; and the length of till determined by the 
aperture of the diaphra^* which limits the Arid 
of the telescope. The divisions upon it are the 
200th9 oi an inch* which reach from one edge (»f 
the seale to about the middle of it* excepting 
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fitjtty fifth aim tenth divifiioii, which are longer. 
The divided edge of it passes tbrotigh the centre 
of the field of view, though this is not a 
necessary precaution in the construction of this 
micrometer. Two divisions of the above de- 
scribed scale in my telescope are very nearly equal 
to one minute; and as a quarter of one of those 
divisions may be very well distinguished by esti- 
mation, therefore an angle of one eighth part of a 
minute, or of may be measured with it. 

* When a telescope magnifies more, the divisions 
of the micrometer must he more minute; and Mr. 
Cavallo finds, that when the focus of the eye-glass 
of the telescope is shorter than half an inch, tlie 
micrometer mav be divided with the 500th of an 
inch ; by means of which, and the telescope magni- 
fying about 200 times, one may easily and accu- 
rately measure an angle smaller than half a 
second. On the other hand, when the telescope 
floes not magnify above 30 times, the divisions 
need not be so minute : for instance, in one of 
Dollond's pocket telescopes, which when drawn 
out for use is about 14 inches long, a micrometer 
with the hundredths of an inch is quite suflicient, 
and one of its divisions is equal to little else than 
three minutes, so that an angle of a minute may 
be measured by it- 

In looking through a telescope furnished with 
such a micrometer (says our author), the field of 
view appears divided by the micrometer scale, the 
breadth of which occupies about one-seventh part 
of the aperture ; and as the scale is scmitninspa- 
rent, that pari of the object which hapiiens to be 
behind it may be discerned sufficiently w’cH to 
ascertain the division, and even ‘the quarter of a 
division with which the borders coincide. Fig. 9. 
shows the appearance of the field of my telescope 
with the micrometer, when directed to the title- 
page of the Philosophical Transactions, wherein 
one mav observe that the thickness of the letter C 
is equal tn thre^fourths of a cltvision,the diameter 
of the () is equal to three divisions, and so on. 

At first view, one is apt to imagine that it is 
difficult to count the divisions which may happen 
to cover or to measure an object; but, upon trial, 
it will be found that this is readily performed; and 
even people who have never been used to observe 
with the telescope, soon learn to measure very 
quickly and accurately with this micrometer; for. 
Mince every fifth and tenth divisiun is longer than 
the rest, one soon acquires the habit of saying, five, 
ten, fifteen ; and then, adding the other divisions 
less than five completes the reckoning. Even 
with SI telescope which has no stand, if the object 
end of Jt be rested against a steady place, and the 
other end be held by the band near the eye of the 
observer, an object may be measured with accu- 
racy sufficient for several purposes, as for the esti- 
mation of small distances^ for determiiiiiig the 
height of a house, &c. 

** After having constructed and adapted this mi- 
crometer (o the telescope, it is then necessary to 
ascertain the value of the divisions. It is hardly 
necessary to mention, in this place, that though 
those divisions measure the chords of the angles, 
and not the* angles or arches themselves, and the 
chords are not as the arches, yet it has been 
■hown, by all the trigonometrical writers, that, in 
i^a]] angles, the chords, arbhes, sines and tan- 
jmts follow the same proportion so very nearly 
tliat the vei*y minute difference may be safely- 
neglected: so that if one division of this microme- 
ter is equal to one minute, we nay eafqly eon- 


clude, that two divisions are equal 4o two minutes f 
three divisions to three minutes, and s(» on. There 
arc various methods of ascertaining the value of 
the divisions of such a micrometer, they being the 
very same that are used for ascertaining the value 
of the divisions in other micrometers. Such are, 
the passage of an equatorial star over a certain 
number of diviHious in a certain time ; or the mea- 
suring of the diameter of the sun, by computation 
from the focal distance of the object, and other 
lenses of the telescope; the last of which however 
is subject to several inaccuracies: but as they are 
well Ifoown to astronomical persons, and have been 
described in many books, they need not be further 
noticed here. However, for the sake of work- 
men and other persons not conversant in astro- 
nomy, L shall describe an easy and accurate 
method of ascertaining the value of the divisions 
of the micrometer. 

Mark upon a wall or other place the length of 
six iiiche««, which' may be done by making two 
dots or lines six inches asunder, or by fixing a 
six-inch ruler upon a stand, then pla<'e the tele- 
scope before it, so that the ruler or six-inch length 
may be at right angles with the direction of the 
telescope, and ju««t 57 feet inche s distniit from 
the object-glass of the telescope: this done, look 
through the telescope at the luler or otlior ex- 
tension of six inches, and observe how many divi- 
sions of the micrometer are equal to it, and that 
same number of divisiuhs is equal to half a degree, 
or thirty minutes; and this is nil that needs be 
done for the required determination; the reason 
of which is, because an extension of six inches 
subtends an angle of 30' at the distance of 57 feet 
3| inches, as may be easily calculated by the 
rules of plane trigonometry. 

** In one of Dollond's 14-inch pocket telescopes, 
if the divisions of the niicromcter be the hundredths 
of an inch, 11| of those divisions will be found 
equal to 3(/, or 23 to a degree. WhcMi this value 
has been once ascertained, any other angle mea- 
sured by any other number of divisions is deter- 
mined by the rule of three. Tims, suppose that 
the diuinctrr of the sun seen through the same 
telescope be found equal to 12 dinsioiis, say as 1 1 J 
divisions are to 30 minutes, so are 12 divisions to 


( 1 2' X 30^\ 

— which is the required diameter 
of the sun. 

** Notwithstanding the facility of this calcula- 
tion, a scale may be made answering to the divi- 
sions of a micrometer, which will shew the angle 
corresponding to any number of divisions to mere 
inspection.* Thus, for the above-mentioned small 
telescope, the scale is represented in fig. 10. 
AB is the line drawn at pleasure; it is then divided 
into 23 equal parts, and those divisions which 
represent the divisions of the micrometer that are 
equal to one degree, are marked on one side of it. 
The line then is divided again into 60 equal parts, 
which are marked on the other side of it; and 
these divisions represent the minutes which 
correspond to the divisions of the micrometer: 
thus the figure shews that six divisions of the 
micrometer are equal to 15} minutest llj divi- 
sions are nearly equal to 89 minutes, foe. What 
has been said of minutes may be said of seconds 
also, when the scale is to be' applied to a large 
telescope. 

" Thus far this micrometer and its general vse 
have been sufficiently described; and mathemati* 
cal persons may easily apply It to the various 
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purposes to which micrometers have beea found 
subservient- Bat as the simplicity, cheapness, 
• and at the same time the accurar'y of this contri- 
vance, may render the use of it much more 
general than that of any other micronicUT; and I 
may venture to say, that it will be found very 
useful in the army, and amongst sea-faring people, 
for the determination of distances, heights, &c.; 
I shall therefore join some practical rules to 
render this micrometer useful to persons unuc- 
quainled with trigonometry and the use of lo- 
garithms. 

Problem T. Tlie an'^lo, not exceeding one 
degree, which is subtended by an extension of one 
foot, being given, to find 'ts distance from the 
place of observation. N. li. This extension of one 
foot, or any other which may he mentioned here- 
after, must he perpendicular to the direction of 
the telescope through which it is observed. The 
distances are reckoned from the object glass of the 
telescope ; and the answers obtained l>y the rules 
of this problem, though not exactly arc 

however so little different from the truth, that the 
difference seldom amounts to more than two 
or three incheis, which may be safely neglected. 

** Rule 1. If the angles be expressed in mi- 
nutes, sav. As the given angle is to 60, so is 687.5.'> 
to a fourth proportional, which gives the answer in 
inches. — 2. If the angle be expressed in scjconds, 
say. As the given angle is to 3600, so is 687.55 to 
a fourti'. proportional, which expresses the answer 
in inches. — 3. If the angle be expressed in mi- 
nutes and seconds, turn it all into seconds, and 
proceed as above. 

** Example. At what distance is a globe of one 
foot in diameter when it subtends an angle of two 
seconds ? 


2:3600: -.687.55! 


3600 X 687.5.t 


1238590 


inches, or 103132^ feet, which is the answer 
required. 

“ Till'', cAlrulation may be shortened ; for, since 
two of till’ j.ioportional.s are fixed, Ihe.ir pro- 

duct in ilic lii'd 'M'C ib 41253, and in the other 


two cases is 2‘j}7'>i80i so M.nt in the first ease, 
viz. when Ihc expiessed in minuses, you 

need o.’?y diMuc 41250 by tue piven angle; and 
in the -’thor twp cases, viz. when the angle is 
expressed in seconds, divide 2475180 by the given 
angle, and the quotient in either case is the answer 
in inches. 


** Problem II. The angle, not cxrcpfling one 
degree, which is subtended by any known exten- 
sion, being given, to find its distance from the 
place of observation. 

Rule. Froeecd as if the extension were of 


one foot by problem I. and call the answer B; 
then, if the extension in question be expressed in 
inches, say, As 12 inches are to that extension, so 
is B to a fourth proportional, which is tlic answer 
in inches; but if the extension in motion be ex- 
pressed in fe^t, then you need only multiply it by 
By and the pro^et Is the answer in inches. 

** Example. At what distance is a man six 
feet high, when he appears to subtend an angle of 
30 "? 


** By pmblem 1. if the man were one foot high, 
the distance would be 82506 inches ; but as be is 
six feet high, therefore multiply 82506 by 6, and 


the product gives the required distance^ which is 
495036 inches, or 41253 feet. 

For greater eoiivenicncy, especially in tra- 
velling, or ill such circumstances in which one has 
not the opportunity of making c^vcu the easy c;al- 
culations required in those ]>roblcms, 1 have 
calculated the following two tables; the fi"<!t of 
which shows the distance answering to any angle 
from one minute to one degree, whic h is subtended 
by an extension of one; foot; and the second table 
shows the distance answering to any angle from 
one minute to one degree, which is subtended by a 
man, the height of which has b«-eii called an ex- 
tension of six feet ; because, at a msan, such is 
the height of a man when (»re«<sed with hai and 
shoes oil. These tables may be transcribed on a 
card, and may be had always ready with a pocket 
telescope furnished with u ini'*ro*nct« r. Tlieir use 
is evicleiirly to ascertain distances without any 
oalculnf Ifni ; and they ure calculated only to nil • 
nutc'f, bcrriii^e witli a pocket tfiescojic and niicro- 
nieier it is not possihle to measure an angle more 
accurately than to a minute. 

“ Thus, if one wants to measure the extension 
of a street, let a foot ruler be placed at the end of 
the street; measure the angular appearance of it, 
which suppose to be SG miniitex, and in the table 
you will have the required distance against 36 
minutes, which is 95^ feet. Thus also a man 
who appears to bo 49 minutes high| is at the dis- 
tance of 421 feet. 


AngUi suLUnded hy an exfcnshn tf cne foot at different 
dietancet. 
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AngUi iulitnitd hg m nettnshn t$x fai xi iUJirmt 
Stimneei* 


Angles. 

Distances 
in feet. 

Angles. 

Distances 
in feet. 

Min. 1 

20626,8 

Mid. 31 

665,4 

2 

10313. 

32 

644,5 

3 

6875,4 

S3 

625. 

4 

5156,5 

34 

606,6 

. 5 

4125,2 

35 

589.3 

6 

3437,7 

36 

572,9 

7 

2946,6 

37 

557,5 

0 

2578,2 

38 

542,8 

9 

2291,8 

P 39 

528,9 

10 

2062,6 

40 

515,6 

11 

1875,2 

41 

503,1 

12 

1718,8 

42 

491,1 

13 

1586,7 

43 

479,7 

14 

1473,3 

44 

468,8 

15 

1375. 

45 

458,4 

16 

1298,1 

46 

448,4 

17 

1213,3 

47 

438,9 

16 

1 145,9 

48 

439.7 

19 

1085,6 

49 

431. 

90 

1031,4 

50 

413,5 

21 

982,2 

51 

404,4 

22 

937.6 

52 

396,7 

23 

896,8 

53 

389,3 

24 

859,4 

54 

381,9 

25 

825. 

55 

375. 

26 

793,3 

56 

368.3 

27 

763.9 

57 

1 361,9 

28 

736,6 

58 

' 355,6 

29 

711,3 

59 

349,6 

30 

687,5 

60 

343,7 


Mr. Cavallo’s micrometer cannot be used in re* 
fleeting telescopes, nor in any achromatic tele- 
scopes where the adjustment o( the eye-piece is 
eflected by rack-work, unless the structure of these 
instmnients is altered for the purpose. And again 
as the micrometer passes through the centre of the 
iield, the view is rendered unpleasant by the field 
being divided in two unequal segments ; to which 
may be added, that the different dirisions of the 
micrometer are at unequal distances from the eye- 
glass, they neither appear equally distinct, nor 
tubtend equal angles at the eye. 

To obviate these inconveniences, a mother- 
of-pearl ring, was used by Dr. Brewster, having its 
int^dr circumference divided into 360 equal 
parts. This ring was fixed at the end of a brass 
tube made to moi’e between the third eye-glass 
and the diaphragm, so that the divided circum- 
lerence may be placed exactly in the focus of the 
glass next the eye. The angle subtended by the 
diameter of the micrometer may be determined 
by measuring a base, or by the passage of an 
equatorial star; from whence the angles sub- 
tended by any number of divisions or degreesmay 
be calculated. 

The manner of calcnlatiflg the valnes of these 
angles, and a table of the constant part of the for- 
mula is given by Dn B« in No, 113 of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine. 

' this method of measartng, there is no oc- 
casien for timiing the micrometer round its axis, 
because the divided circumforenee lies in every 
possible direction. And as the angle to be mea- 
sared increases, the accuracy of t& scale also in- 
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creases ; for when the arch is only I or 2 degrees, 
a variation of one degree produces a variation of 
about 16 seconds in the angle ; but when the arch 
isbetweim 170 and 100 degrees, the variation of » 
degiec does not change much more than a second 
in the angle. 

In Dr. B.’s own micrometer, the diameter of the 
field of view is exactly half an inch ; the brass 
tube ill which it is fixed is one inch in diameter, 
and half an inch long, and the degrees of tlie di- 
vided circumference 230tli of an inch each. 

MICROCOS. In botany, a genus of the 
class )>olyandria, order moiiegynia. Calyx 
five-leaved; petals five; nectaryless; drupe 
with a three-celled nut. One species : anEast- 
Indian plant, with terminal, bracted panicle., 

MICKOPUS. Bastard cudweed. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygainia necessaria. lleceptacle chaffy ; 
downlcss ; calyx invested with scales ; ravless ; 
fforets of the margin inclosed in the scales of 
the calyx. Two species, natives of the south 
of Europe ; one of which, M. supinus, is often 
cultivated in out own gardens on account of 
the beauty of its silvery leaves. It is easily 
propagated by seeds sown in autumn, and re- 
quires only common attention and cleanli- 
ness. 

MICROSCOPE .s.r/mtxj^-andwoxiui ] an op- 
tical instrument composed of lenses or mirrors, by 
means of which small objects are made to appear 
larger than they do to the naked eye. 

Microscopes are distinguished into simple and 
compound, or single and double. 

Sixf/e, or Sifig/e Mierosco^es^ are such as consist 
of a single lens, or a single .spherule. And a 

Cmpouni Mierose^ftt consists of several lenses 
duly combined. As optics have been improved, 
other varieties have been contrived in this instru- 
ment: hence reflecting microscopes, water micro- 
scopes, Itc. 

It is not certainly known when, or by whom, 
microscopes were first invented ; although it is 
probable tliey would soon follow i;^n the use of 
telescopes, since a microscope is like a telescope 
inverted. We are informed by Huygens, that one 
Drebell, a Dutchman, had the first microscope, in 
the year 1621, and that he was reputed the in- 
ventor of it, though F. Fontana, a Neapolitan, 
in 1646, claims the invention to himself, and 
dates it from the year 1616. Be this as it may, 
it seems they were first used in Germany about 
1621. According to Bordli, they were invented 
by Zacbarius Jansen and bis son, who presented 
the first microscopes they had constructed to 
prince Maurice, and Albert arch-duke of Austria. 
William Borclli, who gives this account in a letter 
to his brother Peter, says, that when 1m was am- 
bassador in England in 1619, Cornelius Drebell 
shewed him a microscope, which be said was the 
same that the arch-duke had given him, and had 
been made by Jansen himself. Borelli De vero 
Telescopii iuventore, pa. 33- Sec|LaifS|and Di- 
oSTRies. 

I. Of microscopes 

made use of by Mr. Leewenhoeck were all, as 
Mr. Baker assures us, of the siugle kind, aud the 
construction of them was the most simple possible; 
each consisting only of a single lens set between 
two plates of silver perforated with a small hole, 
with a movable pin before it to place die bigect 
on and adjust it to the eye of the beholder. Ha 
informs us also, that the lansaa only, and not 
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globulef, were uied in every one of these micro- 
scopes. 

1. The single microscope now most generally 
known and' used is that called Wilson's pocket 
microscope. See plate 108. fig. 1. The body is 
made of brass, ivory, or silver, and is represented 
by A A, BB. CC is a long fine-threaded male 
screw that turns into the body of the microscope; 
1> a convex glass at the end of the screw. Tu'o 
conoave round pieces of thin brass, with holes of 
different diameters in the middle of them, are 
placed to cover the above-mentioned glass, and 
thereby diminish the aperture when the greatest 
magnifiers are employed. EE, three thin plates 
of brass within the body of the microscope; one of 
which is bent semicircularly in tUe middle, so as 
to form an arched cavity far the reception of a 
tube of glass, the use of the other two being to 
receive and hold the sliders between them. F, a 
piece of wood or ivory, arched in the manner of 
the semicircular plate, and cemented to it. G, 
the other end of the body of the microscope, where 
a hollow female screw is adapted tu receive the 
different magnifiers. H, is a spiral spring of steel, 
between the end O and the pjaUs of brass, 
intended to keep the plates in a right position 
and counteract the long screw CC. 1 is a small 
turned handle, for the better holding of the instru- 
ment, to screw on or off at pleasure. 

To this microscope belong six or seven magni- 
fying glasses: six of them are set in silver, brass, 
or ivory, as in the figure K; and marked 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, the lowest numbers being the greatest 
magnifiers, h is the seventh magnifier, set in the 
manner of a little barrel, to be held in the hand 
for the viewing of any larger object. M is a flat 
slip of ivory, called a slider, with fmir round holes 
through it, wherein to place objects* bet%teen two 
pieces of glass or Muscovy talc, as they appear 

d 4 i d. Six such sliders, and one of brass, 
are usually sold with this microscope, some with 
objects placed in them, and others empty fur 
viewing anything that may offer: but whoe\er 
pleases to make a collection, may have as many, 
as he desires. The brass slider is to confine any 
small object, that it maybe viewed wkhuut crush- 
ing or destroying it. K, is a tube of glass con- 
trived to confine living objects, such as frogs, 
fishes, kc. in order to discover the circulation of 
the blood. All these are contained ill a littlo neat 
box of fish-skin or mahogany, very conveuient tor 
carrying in the pocket. 

Whqn an object is to be viewed, thrust the ivory 
slider in which the said object is placed between 
the two flat brass plates £E, observing always to 
put that side of the slider where the brass rings 
are .fi^rthest from the eye. Then screw on the 
magni^ing glass you intend to use, at the 
and of the instrument G; and looking through 
it against the light, turn the long screw CC, dll 
your object be brought to suit your eye; which 
will be known by its appearing perfectly distinct 
and clear. It is most proper to look at it first 
through a magnifier that can shew the whole at 
once, and afte^ords to inspect the several parts 
more particularly with one of the greatest magni- 
fiers; for thus you will gain a true idea of the 
whde, and of all its parts. And though the 
greatest n^nifiers can shew but a minute Fortioii 
of any object at oncOi such as the claw of a flea, 
the horn of a lousav or the like ; yet by gently 
moving the slider which contains the object, the 
aye will gradually examine it all o^r. 

M objects must ha brought very near the 
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glasses when the greatest magnifiers are mode 
use of, be careful not to scratch them by rubbing 
the slider against them as you move it in or out. 
A few turns of the screw CC will easily prevent 
this mischief, by giving them room enough. You 
may change the object in your sliders for any 
othert you think proper, by taking out the brass 
rings with the point of a penknife; tlic talcs will 
tlien fall ant, if you but turn the sliders; and 
after putting what you please between them, by 
replacing tlie brass rings you will fasten them as 
they were before. Jt is proper to have some 
sliders furnished with talcs, but without any ob- 
ject between them, to be always in readiness for 
the examination of fluids, salts, sauds, powders, 
the farina of flowers, or any other casual objects 
of such sort as need only be applied to the out- 
side of the talc. 

Hie circulation of the blood may be casigst seen 
in the tails or fins of fishes, in the fine mem- 
branes between a frog’s toes, or best of all in the 
tail of a water-newt. If your object be a small 
fish, place it within the tube N, and spread its tail 
or fin along the side thereof: if a frog, choose 
such a one as can but just be got into your 
tube ; and, with a pen, or small stick, expand the 
jtransparent membrane between the toes of the 
frog's hind foot as much as you can. When your 
object is so adjusted that no part of it can inter- 
cept the light from the jilace you intend to view, 
unscrew the long screw CC, and thrust your tube 
into the arched cavity, quite through tlie body of 
the microscope ; tbeii screw it to the true focal 
distance, and you will see the blood passing along 
its vessels with a rapid motion, and in a most sur- 
prising manner. 

The third or fourth magnifiers may be used (or 
frogs or fislies ; but for the tails of water-newts, 
the fifth or sixth will do; because the globules of 
tbeir blood are twice as large as those of frogs or 
fibli. The first or second magnifier cannot well be 
employed for this purpose ; because the thickness 
of the tube in which the object lies will scarce 
admit its being brought so near as the focal dis- 
tance of the magnifier. 

An apparatus for the purpose of viewing opaque 
objects generally accompanies this microscope; 
and which consists of the following parts: A brass 
a^m SR which is screwed at d, upon the body of 
the microscope at G. Into the round hole R, any 
of the magnifiers suitable tu the object to be view- 
ed arc tu be screwed; and under it, in the same 
ring, the concave polished silver speculum 
Through a small aperture in the body of the mi- 
croscope under the brass plates EE, is to slide the 
long wiie with the furcejis T ; this wire is pointed 
at one of its ends ; and so, tliat cither the points or 
forceps may be used for tbe objects ns may be 
necessary. It is easy to conceive, therefore, that 
tlie arm at R, which turns by a twofold joint at a 
and may be brought with its magnifier over the 
object, the light reflected upon it by the applica- 
tion of tbe speculum, and the true focus obuined 
by turning the male scrow CCas before directed. 
As> objects arc sometimes not a^ell fixed for view, 
either by tbe forceps or point, tbe small piece 
shewn at N is added, and in such cases answers 
better: it screws over the point of T; it contains 
a small round piece of ivory, blackened on one 
side, and left white upon the other as a contrast 
to coloured objects, and by a small piece of 
watch-spring fastens down tlie objects upon the 
ivory. 

8. Sisg/f MUrunife fy'JUfJeetm* In fig. A i* 
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a scroll orbrass 6xed upri};hi upon a round wooden 
babc B»or mahogany drawer or oa.se, so as to stand 
portVcily Arm and steady. C is a brass screw, 
that passes through a hole in the upper limb of 
the scroll into the side of the microscope D, and 
screws it fast to the said scroll. £ is a concave 
speculum set m a box of hrass, which hangs in the 
arri) (I by f\V(t small sercivs /" fy Ih.il screw into the 
opposite bides thereof. At the bottom ol* this arch 
is a pin of the same iiictal, exactly lilted to a hole 
b in the wooden pcde^lai, made for the regeptiou of 
th* pm. As the arch nuns on this pin, and the 
spcciiluin turns on the cinl of the arch, it may, by 
tirH twofold motion, he easily adjusted in biich a 
manner as to reflect the height of the sun, of the 
sky, or of a candle, directly upwards tiirough the 
microscope that is fixed perpendicularly over il; 
tind by so doing may be made to answer matiy 
purposes of the large double reflecting miefo- 
cope. The body of the microscope may also be 
fixeil horizontally, and objects viewed in that 
position by any light yon choose, which is an 
adiantage the common double reflecliiig micro- 
scope has not. It may also be rendered further 
useful by means of a slip of glass 3 one end of 
which being thrust through between the plates 
where the sliders go, and the oilier extending to 
some distance, such ohjeets may be plae cd 
thereon as cannot be applied in lln* sliders: and 
then, having a limb of brass that may fasten to 
the body of the iiiicroscopc, and extend over the 
projecting glass a hollow ring wlierein to screw 
the iiinginfiers, all sorts of subjects may be 
examined with great convenience, if a hole be 
made in the pedestal, to place the speculum 
exactly underneath, and thereby throw up the 
rays of light. “ Tlie pockct-microscopc, thus 
mouiiUd (says Mr. Bakci), is as easy and jileuaiiiit 
in its use, as (it for the mobt curious examination 
of the aniinalciiles and salts in fluids, of the fariii.*e 
in vegottibles, and of the circulation in Small 
Animals; in short, is as likely to make considera- 
ble discoveries in objects that have some degree of 
transparenev, as any microscope 1 have ever seen 
or heard of.*^ 

The brass scroll A Is now generally made io 
unscrew into three parts, and pack with the micro- 
scope and apparatus into the drawer of a mahoga- 
ny pucket-case, upon the lid of which the scroll 
lb made to tix when in use. 

The opaque apparatus also, as above described, 
is applicable this way h}*^ reflection* It only con- 
sist in turning the arm R (fig- 1 .), with the mag- 
nifier over the concave spreulura below' (fig. 2.), 
or to receive the light as reflected obliquely from 
it: ’the silvfT speculum screwed into R will then 
n fleet the light, which it receives from the 
glass speculum strongly upon the object that 
is applied upon tlie w'ire T underneath. 

This microscope, however, is not upon the 
most convenient construction, in comparison with 
otheiu now m^icle : it has been esteemed for many 
years past from its popular name and recom- 
mendation by its makers. Its portability i^s 
certainly a great advantage in its favour; but in 
most respects it is superseded by the microscopes 
hercaftc r .described. 

3 . JMteroscope for Opaque O^eete, called the Single 
Opaque Mistmcope. — This microscope remedies the 
inconvenience r.f having the dark side of an object 
next the eye, which formerly was an insurmountable 
objection to the making observations on opaque 
Objects with any considerable degree of exactness 
or satisfaction: for, in oU other contrivances com- 
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monly known, the neaniess of the iiistrament t# 
the objeci(wlieii glasses that magnify much are used) 
unavoidably overshadows it so much, that its ap- 
peai*ance is rendered obscure and indistinct. 
And, notwithstanding ways have been tried to 
point light upon an object, from the sun or a can- 
dle, by a convex glass placed on the side thereof, 
the rays from either ran be thrown upon it in such 
an acute angle only, that they serve to give a con- 
fused glare, hut aic insufficient to uflord a efear 
and perfect v iew of the object. But by this mi- 
croscope, by means of a concave spend mii of silver 
highly polished, in whose centre a magnifying lens 
is placnl, such u strong and dircirt li'jdit is reflected 
upon the object,^ that it may be examined with all 
iniaginahfi: case and pleasure. The several parts 
of this iiistruiiiciiL, made either of brass or silver,' 
arc as follow : 

Through the first side A, passes a fine screw, 
B, the other end of which is fastened to the move- 
able side C. D is a nut applied to this screw, by 
the turning of whieh the two sides A and C are 
gradually brought logethcr. K is a spring ot steel 
that separates the two sides when the uut is un- 
screwed. F is a piece of biass, turning round in 
a socket, whence proceeds a small s]»ring tube 
moving upon a rivet; through which lube tbeic 
runs a steel wire, one end whereof terminates in a 
sharp point G, and the other with a pair of pliers 
H fastened to it. The point and pliers are to thrust 
into, or take up and hold, any insect or object ; 
and either of them inny be turned upwards, as best 
suits the purpose. 1 is a ring of brass, with a fe- 
male screw w'ithin it, mounted on an upright piece 
of the same metal ; whieh turns round on a rivet, 
that it may be set at a due distaneo when the least 
iiiagnifleis are employed, 'liliis ring receives the 
sciews ot all tlie iiiagnificrs. K is a concave spe- 
culum of silver, polished as bright as possible ; in 
the centre of which is placed a double convex len.s, 
with a proper aperture to look through it. Cki the 
back of this speculum u male screw L is iiiiidc to 
fit the brass ring 1, to screw into it at pleasure. 
There arr four of these concave specula of differ- 
ent depths, adapted to four glasses of difiereiit 
magnifying poweis, to be used as the objects to be 
examined may require. The great est magnifiers 
have the least apertures. M is a round objeet- 
piate, one side of which is white and the other 
black: the intention of this is to rendci objects the 
more visible, by placing them, if black, on the’white 
side, 01, if white, on the iilack side. A steel spiing 
N turns down on each side to make any object fast; 
and issuing from the objec'l-ptate is u hollow pipe 
to screw' it on the needle's point G. O is a small 
box of brass, W'ith a glass on each side, contrived 
to confine any living object in order to examine it : 
this'ulso has apipe to screw upon the end of the 
needle G. P is a turned handle of wood, to screw 
into the instrument when it is made use of. Q, a 
pair of bru'^s plici s to take up any object, or manage 
it with conveniency. R is a soft hair brush for 
cleaning the glasses, See- S is a small ivory box 
for talcs, to be placed, when waiited,,iii the small 
brass box O. 

When you would view any object w^ith this 
micro-scopc, screw the speculum, with the magni- 
fier you think proper to use, into the brass ring I. 
Place your object, either on the needle G Jri the 
pliers H, on the object-plnte M, or in the hollow 
brass box O, as may be must co’iiveuient ; then, 
holding up your instrument by the handle P, look 
against the light through the magnifying lens; 
and by uieaiis of the nut D, together with the mo- 
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tion of the needle, by manapng its lower end, the 
object may be tiim^ about, i ai<(C(l, or depressed, 
brought nearer the glass, or removed farther from 
it, till you find the true focal distance, and the 
light be seen strongly reflected fmin the sfteculum 
upon the object, by wiiicb nu aiis it will be shown 
Jn n manner surpriningly di'.iiiiel and clear; and 
for this purpose the light of tbe sky or of a candle 
will answer very well. Transparent objects may 
alsS be viewed by this microscope; only observing, 
that when such come under examination, it will 
not always he proper to throw on them the light 
reflected from the speculum; for the light ttans- 
mitted tiip'Ugh them, meeting the reflected light, 
may together produce too great a glare. A little 
practice, however, will shew how to regulate both, 
lights in a proper manner. 

4. F.llis*s Sing^le arid Aqvaiir Mirrosenpr, Fig. 4. 
represents a very convenient and useful micro- 
scope contrived hy Mr. John £lii.^, author of an 
Kssny upon CoraliincK, &,c. To practical butan* 
isls, observers of atiimaicula, ficc. it possesses many 
advantages above those just dc'senbed. It is port- 
able, simple in its construction, expeditious, and 
conmiiuhoiis in use. K rcprc.soiits the box contain- 
ing the whole a]>pnratiis: it is genetally made of 
iish-skiti ; a nd on the top there is a femal ’ screw, for 
receiving the screw that is at the bottom of the 
pillar A: tids is a pillar of bra«s, ami i> screwed 
on the top of the box. I) is a brass pin which fits 
into the jiillar; on the top of this pin is a hollow 
socket toicceivc tlie arm which curries the magni- 
fiers; the pill is to he moved up and flown, in 
order to ailjust the lenses to their focal or proper 
distance froui the object.— (N.B. In the represent- 
ations of this micruscopo, the pin D is delineated 
as passing through a socket at qiie side of the 
pillar A ; whereas it is usual at pn -sent to make it 
pass down a liole bored through the inifldle of the 
pillar.) £, tliebur which carries the magnifying 
lens; it fits into tlic socket X, which is at the top 
of the pin or pillar 1). This arm may be moved 
bnckwanls and forwards in the socket X, and side- 
ways by the pin D; so that the magnifier, which 
is screwed into the ring at the enil E of this bar, 
may be easily made to traverse over any part of 
tbe object that lies on the stage or plate B. FF is 
a polished silver speculum, with a magnifying lens 
placed at the centre thereof, which is perforated 
for this purpose. The silver speculum screws into 
the arm £, as F. G, another speculum, with 
its lens, which is of a dilfcrent magnifying power 
from the former. H, the semicircle which supports 
the mirror I; the pin R, affixed to tfie semicircle 
H, pusses through the hole which is towards the 
bottom of the pillar A. B, the stage, or the plane, 
on which the objects are to be placed ; it fits into 
the small dovc-tailcd arm which is at the upper 
end of the pillar DA. C, a plane glass, with a 
small piece of black silk stuck on it; this glass is 
to lay in a groove made on the stage B. M, a 
hollow glass to be laid occasionally on the stage 
instead of the plane gla.-.8 C. .L, a pair of nippers. 
These are fixed to the staj^e by the pin at the bot- 
tom ; tbe sti el wire of these nippers slides back- 
wards and forwards in the socket, and this socket 
is moveable upwards and downwards by means of 
tlie joint, so that the position of the object may 
be varied at pleasure. The object may be fixed in 
the nippers, stuck on the point, or affixed, by a 
little gum-water, &c. to the ivory cylinder N, 
which occasionally screws to the point of the 
Dippers. * 
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To use tills microscope : Take all the parti of 
the apparatus out of the box ; then begin by screw- 
ing the pillar A to the cover thereof; pass tho 
pin R of the semicircle which carries the mirror 
through the hole that is near tho bottom of the 
pillar A ; push the stage into the dove-tail at B, 
slide the pin into the pillar (see the N. B. above); 
then pas.s the bar E through the socket which is at 
the top of the pin D, and screw one of the mag. 
iiifyiiig lenses into the ring at F. The microscope 
i.s now ready for use : and though the enumeration 
of the articles may lead the reader to imagine the 
instrument to be of a complex nature, we can safely 
aflflrm that he will find it tfiherwise. The instru- 
ment has this peculiar advantage, that it is diffi- 
cult to put any of the pieces in a place which is 
appropriated to another. Let the object be now 
placed either on the stage or in the nippers L, and 
in such manner that it may be as nearly as possi- 
ble 0 %'cr the centre of the stage ; bring the specu- 
lum F over the part you mean to observe; then 
throw as much light on the speculum as you can, 
by means of the mirror I, and the double motion of 
v.diich it is capable; the light received on the spo- 
cuiuiii is reflf’ctt^d by it on the object. The dis- 
tant e of the i(*ns F from the object is regiilatetl by 
moving the pin D up and down, until a distinct 
View of it is obtained. The best rule is, to place 
the lens beyond its focal distance from the object, 
and then gratlually to slide it dow'ii till the object 
appearr. sharp and well defined. 'J'he adjustment 
of the lenses to their focus, and the distribution of 
the light on the object, are what rerpiire the most 
attention: on the first the distinctness of the vision 
depends ; the pleasure arising from a clear view of 
the parts under obscrvaliuii is dui* to the modili- 
<*citioii of the light. No precise rule can be given 
for attaining accurately these points; it is from 
practice alone that ready habits of obtaining these 
necessary properties can be acquired, and with the 
assistance of this no difficulty cun be found. 

5. A very simple and convenient microscope for 
botanical and other pnrpusc.s, though infciior in 
many respects to tliat of Mr. ihlis, was contrived 
by the late ingenious Mr. Beniamin Mnrtni, and 
is represented at fig -3. where AB represents a small 
arm supporting two or more magnifiers, one fixed 
to the upper part as at B, the other to the low’er 
part of the arm at C ; these may be used separately, 
or combined together. Tiu- arm Ali is bupjiorted 
by the square pillar IK, the lower end of whirli 
fits into the socket £ ut the foot FG ; the stage DL, 
is made to slide up and down the square pillar; 
H, a concave mirror tor reflecting light on the ob- 
ject. — To use this microscope, place the object on 
the stage,. reflect the light on it iium the concave 
minor, and regulate it to the fiicus, b 5 ' moving ttie 
stage near to or fartlier from the lens at B, The 
ivory sliders pass through the stage; other objects 
may be fixed in the nippers MN, and then brought 
under the eyc-gliib8c.s ; or they may be laid on one 
of tbe glasses whicli fit the .stage. The apparatus 
to this instrument consists of three ivory sliilcrs; 
a pair of nippers; a pair of forceps; a flat glass 
and a concave ditto, both fitted to the stage. 

The two last microscopes are frequently fitted 
up with a toothed rack and pinion, for the more 
ready adjustment of the giasses to their proper 
focus. 

6 . IVilhering's Portable Ststanic ilfiVrojcope.— Fig. 

6. represents a small botanical microscope coiitriv- 
ed by Dr. Withering, and described by him in his 
Botanical Arraugemeata* It consists of tluee brass 
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fistes. A, B, C» which arc paiwllel to each otlier; 
&e wires D and B riveted into the upper and 
lower plates, which are bp this iiieans united to 
each other; the middle plate or stai^e is moveable 
•n the aforesaid wires by two little socket# which 
are Bired to it. The two upper plates each con* 
tain a magnifying lens, but of different powers; 
niiA of these confines and keeps in their places the 
fine point F, the forceps O, and the small knife 
H.-t'To tt#e this instrument, unscrew the upper 
lens, and take. out the point, the knife, (snd the 
forceps ; then screw the lens on again, place the 
abject on the stage, and then move it up or down 
till you li^ve gained a distinct view of the object, 
as one lens is made of a shorter focus than the 
other; and spare lenses of a still deeper focus may 
be hod if required. This little microscope* is the 
most portable of any* Its principal merit is its 
simplicity. 

7. £olamcal Ifenstt or haste 

with which botanists, fu:. have frequently oc* 
casion to view objects, renders an extempore 
packet-glass indispensably necessary. The most 
convenient of any yet constructed appears to be 
that contrived, in regard to the form of the mount- 
iog, by the late Mr. Bei\jamin Martin; and is what 
be called a band megaUscope, because it is well 
adapted for viewing all the larger sort of small ob- 
jects universally, and by only three lenses it has 
seven different magnifying powers. 

Fig- T. represents thp case lyith the three frames 
and lenses, which are usually of 1, 1|, and 9 
inches focus: they all turn over each other, 
and shut into the case, pod are turned out at 
pleasure. 

The three lenses singly afford three magnifying 
powers; and by combining two giid two, we make 
three more: for d with « makes one, d witli / an- 
other, and g with / a third; which, with the three 
singly, make six ; and lastly, all three combined 
together make another ; so that, upon the whole, 
there are seven powers of magnifying with these 
glasses only, 

' When the three lenses are combined, it is better 
totnrn them in, and look through them by the 
small apertures in the #ides of the case. The eye 
$n this case is excluded from c^tra light; the at>er> 
ration of the superfiuous rays through tlie glasses 
ia cut off; and the eye coincides more exactly 
with the common axes of the lenses, 

A very useful and easy kind of microscope (der 
scribed byJbb]ot,and which has been long in use), 
adapted chiefly for viewing, and confining at the 
same time, any living insects, small animals, 
is shewn at fig. 8. where A represents a gigss tube, 
about 1| inches diameter, and 2 inches high. B, 
a case of brass or wood, containing a sliding tube, 
with two or tfiree magnifying glasses that may be 
used either separately or combined. In the inside, 
at the bottom', is a piece of ivory, black and white on 
opposite sides, that is occasionally removed, and 
admits a point to be screwed into the centre. The 
eap unscipws at D, to admit the placing of flie ob- 
ject: the proper distance of the glasses from the 
•bject is regulated by pulling up or down the brass 
tnbe £ at top containing the eye-glasses. 

^ ^hit microscope is particularly' useful for ex- 
hibiting the irell*known ourious curculio imperio- 
vtilgarly called the diamond beetle, io thegremt- 
advantage; Ibr which, as well as for other ob- 
jects, a gloss bottom and a polished reflector at tbe 
lop are often applied, to condepse the Ught npoft 
elQeot^ la this case^ the staii^ apd {Sals bq^ 
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tom F,as shewn in the same figure, arptdeeq away 
by unscreying. 

9. Afr. LyoneCs Single AnatmfnUni Dissecting 
Aftcra#ropf.---Fig. 9. represents a curious and ex- 
tremely useful iiiicroKcope, invented by that gentle- 
man for the purpose of minute dissections and 
microscopic preporatioiia. This instrument must 
be truly useful to amaiRurs for the minuliflB of in- 
sects, Isc. being the best adapted of any for the 
purposes of dissection. With this instrument Mr, 
Lyonetmade bis very curious iuicrosco,>tcal dissec- 
tion of the chenille de saule^ as related in his Traitb 
Anatomique de la chenille qui ronge le hois de 
saulc, 4to. 

AB is the anatomical table, which is sup.iorted 
by a pillar ND^ this is screwed oii tbe foot CD. 
The table AD is prevented from turning round by 
means of two steady pins. In this table or board 
there is a hole Q, which is exactly over tbe centre 
of the mirrofEF, that i$ to refiect the light on the 
object ; the hole G is designed to r*M>'ive a fiat or 
concave glass, on which the objects tor examination 
are to be placed. 

RXZ is an arm formed of several bolls and 
sockets, by which means it may be moveii in every 
possible situation ; it is fixed tu the huard by 
means of the screw H. The last urui IZ has a 
female screw, into which a magnifier may be 
screwed as at Z. By means of the screw H, a 
small motion may be occasionally given tp the 
arm 12), fur adjusting the leps wkh accuracy to its 
focal distance from the object. 

Another chain of balls is sometimes used, carry- 
ing a lens to throw light upon the object; the 
mirror is likewise $o mounted, as t» be taken from 
its place at K, and fitted on a clamp, by which it 
may be fixed to any part of the tabic AB. 

7b use the dissecting table * — Let the operator sit 
with his left side near a light window ; tbe instru- 
ment being placed on a firm table, tbe side DH 
towards the stomach, the observations sfiould be 
made witfi the left eye. Iq dissecting, the two 
elbows are to be supported by the tabic on which 
the instrument rests, the hands resting against the 
board AB; and in order to give it greater stability 
(as a small shake, though imperceptible to the 
nak^ eye, is very visible in the microscope), the 
dissecting instruments are to be held one in each 
hand, beiweeq the thumb and two forefingers. 

11. Of Double Mi^oscopes^ eommonly calUd 
Compound JUicroseopes. 

Double microscopes are so called, from being a 
combination of two or more Ip nses. 

The particular and chief advantages which the 
compound microscopes have over the single are, 
that the objects are represenlcd under a larger field 
of view, and with a greater amplification of reflect- 
ed light. 

1. OUpeper^s Aftcroseepci— The compound inU 
croscope, originally contrived by Mr. Culpeper, 
is represented at fig. 10. PL 109. It consists ef 
a large extenal brass body A, B, C, D, supported 
upon three scrolls, which are fixed to the stage RF; 
the stage is supported by three larger scrolls, that 
are screwed to the mahogany pedestal Olt. Thera 
is a drawer in the pedestal, which bolds the appa- 
ratus, Tbe concave mirror/ U fitted to a socltel im 
tbe centre of tbe pedestal. The Iqwer part IMCD 
of the body forms an exterior tube»i|ito which the 
upper part of tbe body ABLM slidM, and may Ira 
noted up or doigo, so as to bring the nognifiersi 
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wliicli %rt •ewwdi on at nearer to or tether 
fmoL the ohject 

To tt«« this nilcroBCOpe Screw one of the but- 
tons, which contains a magnifying tens, to the end 
N of the body ; place the slider, with tlie objects, 
between the plates of the slider-holder. Then, to 
attain distinct vision, and a pleasing view of the 
object, adjust the body to the foejm of the lent you 
are using, by moving the upper part gently up and 
down, and regulate thef light by the concave 
mirror. 

For opaque objects, two additional pieces must 
he used. The first is a cylindrical tube of brass (re- 
presented at L, fig. 1 l.),whicb fits on the cylindrical 
part sit N of tlie body The second piece is the con- 
cave speculum h ; this is to be screwed to the lower 
end of the aforesaid tube : the upperend of this tube 
slioukl be made to coincide with the line which has 
the same number affixed to it as to the magnifier 
you are using ; ex. gr. if you are making use of the 
magnifier marked 5. slide the tube to the circular 
line on the tube N, that is marked also with No. 5. 
The slider-holder should be removed when you are 
going tu view opaque objedts, and a plane glass 
should be placed on the stage in its stead to re- 
ceive the object; or it may be placed in the nip- 
pers, the pin of which fits into the hole in the stage. 

The apparatus belonging tu this microscope con- 
sists of the following particulars ; viz. Five mag- 
nifiers, each fitted in a brass button: one of these 
is seen at N, fig. 10. Six ivory sliders, five of them 
with objects. A brass tube to hold the concave 
speculum. The concave speculum in a brass box. 
A fish-pan. A set of glass tubes. A flat glass fit- 
ted to the stage. A concave glass fitted to the 
stage. A pair of forceps. A steel wire with a 
pair of nippers at one end and a point at the other. 
A .small ivory cylinder, to fit on the pointed endof 
the aforesaid nippers. A convex lens, moveable 
in a brass semicircle; this is affigeil to a long 
brass pin, which fits into a hole on the .<itage. 

The construction of the foregoing microscope is 
very simple, and it is easy in use ; but the advan- 
tages of the stage and mirror are too much con- 
fined lor an extensive application and manage- 
ment of all kinds of objects. Its greatest recom- 
mendation is its cheapness ; and to those who are 
desirous of having a coraponnd microscope at a 
low price, it may be acceptable. 

3. Ouj[*e Afirroscope.— The improved micro- 
scope qext in order is that of Mr. Cuflf. Besides 
remedying the disadvantages above mentioned, it 
contains the addition of an adjusting screw, whicli 
is a considerable improvement, and highly neces- 
sary to the examination of objects under the best 
defined appearance from the gloMes. It is repre- 
sented at fig. 1 1 . with the apparatus that usually 
accompanies it. A, B, C, shews the body of this 
microscope, which contains an eye-glass at A, a 
brood lens at B, and a magnifier which is screwed 
on at C. The body is supported by the arm DB» 
from which it may be removed at pleasure. The 
arm DK is fixed on the sliding bar F» and may be 
raised or depressed to any height within its limits. 
The maia pillar th is fixed in the box he ; and by 
means of the brass foot d is screwod to the ma- 
hi^oasy pedestal XY» in which is a drawer con- 
tkining all the apparatus. O is a milled^heoded 
s#ew, to tighten the bar F when the adjusting 
screw tg is.used. pg is the sUge, or plate, which 
edrries the oti^ta$ it has a hole at the centre n. 
0 » ooBcave mirror, that mAy be turned In any 


direotion, to reflect the light of n candle, or tfie 
sky, upon the object. 

To use this microscope;— Screw the magnifier 
you intend to use to the cud C of the body, place 
the slider-holdcr P in the hole n, and the slider 
with the object between the plates of the slider- 
holder; set the upper edge of the bar DE to coin- 
cide with the divisions which correspond to the 
magnifier you have in use, and pinch it by the 
milled nut ; now reflect a proper quantity of light 
upon the object, by means of the concave mirror 
G, and regulate the body exactly to the eye and 
the focus of the glasses by the adjusting screw eg. 

To view opaque objects, take away the slider- 
holder P, and place the object on a flat glass under 
the centre of the body, or on one end of the joint- 
ed nippers op. Then screw the silver concave spe- 
culum h to the end of the cylinder L, and slide this 
cylinder on the lower part of the body, so that the 
upper edge thereof may coincide wit|i the line 
which has the same mark with the magnifier that 
is then used; reflect the light from the concave 
mirror G to the silver speculum, from which it will 
again be reflected on the object. The glasses are 
to be adjusted to their focal distance, as before di- 
rected. 

The apparatus consists of a convex lens H, to 
collect the rays of light from the sun or a candle, 
and condense them on this object. L a cylindrical 
tube, open at each side, with a concave speculum 
screwed to the lower end h. P the slider-holder : 
this consists of a cylindrical tube, in which an in- 
ner tube is forced upwards by a spiral spring ; it is 
used to receive an ivory slider K, which is to be 
slid between the plates h and t. The cylinder P fits 
the hole n in the stage ; and the hollow part at k 
is designed to receive a glass tube. R is a brass 
cone, to be put under the bottom of the cylinder 
P, to intercept occasionally some of the rays of 
light. S a box containing a. concave and a flat 
glass, between which a small living insect may bo 
confined : it is to be placed over the hole n. T a 
flat glass, to lay any occasional object upon ; thera 
is also a concave one for fluitls. O is a long steel 
wire, with a small pair of pliers atone end, and a 
point at the other, designed to stick or hold ob- 
jects; it slips backwards and forwards in the short 
tube o ; the pin p fits into the hole of the stage. 
W a little round ivory box, to hold a supply of 
talc and rings for the sliders. V a small ivory 
cylinder, that fits on the pointed end of tlie steel 
wire: it is designed for opaque objects. Light- 
coloured ones are to be struck upon the dark side, 
and vice versa* M a fish-pAD, whereon to fasten 
a small fish, to view the circulation of the blood: 
the tail is to be spread across the oblong hole k at 
the small end, and tied fast by means of a ribband 
fixed thereto : the knob I h to be shoved through 
the slit made in the stage, that the tail may be 
brought under the magnifier. 

5. This microscope has received Mveral mate- 
riel improvements from Mr. Martin, Mr. Adams, 
&c. By an alteration, or rather an enlargement, 
of the body of the tube which contains the eye- 
glasses, and also of the eye-glasses themselves, the 
field of view is mode mudh larger, the mirror be- 
low for reflecting light is mode to move upon the 
same bar with the stoge ; by which means the dis- 
tonce of it from the stage may be very easily and 
suitably varied. A oondCMlng glass is applied under 
the stoge in the 8lider4iflldar,lii Older to modify and 
Inaroaietbe light that ti to fioo t sd by the mirrors 
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below from the light of a candle or lamp- It is 
furnished also with two mirrors in one frame, one 
concave and the other plane, of glass silvered; 
and by simply unscrewing the body, the iiistru* 
ment, when desired, may be converted into a 
single microscope.. Fig. 1 2. is a representation of 
the instrument thus improved ; and the following 
is Hie description of it, a!» given i>y Mr. Adams in 
his Essays. 

A II represents the body of the microscope, con- 
taining a double eye-glass and a body-glass: it is 
here shown as screwed to the arm CD, from 
whence it may be occa.sionally removed, cither for 
the convenience of packing, or when the instru- 
ment is to be used as a single microscope. 

The eye-glasses and the body-glasses arc con- 
tainctl in a tube which fits into the exterior tube 
AB; by pulling out a little this tube when the 
microscope is in use, the magnifying power of each 
lens is increased. 

The body AB of the microscope is supported by 
the arm CD ; this arm is fixed to the main pillar 
CE, which is screwed firmly to the mahogany 
pedestal GH ; there is a diawer to this pedestal, 
which holds the apparatus. 

NIS, I'hc plate or stage which carries the slider- 
holder KI.: this stage is moved up or down the 
pillar CF, by turning the milled nut M ; this niu 
is fixed to a pinion, that works in a toothed rack 
cut on one side of the pill:ir. By means of this 
pinion, the stage may he giadually raised or depress- 
ed, and the object adjusted to the focus of the dif- 
ferent lenses. 

KL is a slider holder, which fits into a hole that 
is in the middle of the stage NiS ; it is used to con- 
fine and guide either the motion of the sliders which 
contain the objects, or the glass tubes that are de- 
signed to confine small fishes for viewing the cir- 
culation of the blood. The sliders arc to bt passed 
between the two upper places, the tubes through 
the bent plates. 

L is a brass tube, to the upper part of which is 
fixed the condensing lens before spoken of ; it fits 
into the under part of the slider-holder KL, and 
may be set at iliffercnt distances from the object, ac- 
cording to its distance from the mii ror or the candle. 

O is the frame which holds the two reflecting 
mirrors, one of which is plane, the other concave. 
Tlicsc mirrors may be moved in various directions, 
in order to reflect the light properly, by means of 
the pivots on which they move, in the semicircle 
QSR, and the motion of the semicircle itself on 
the pin S : the concave mirror generally answers 
best in the daytime; the plane mirror combines 
better with the condensing lens, and a lamp or 
candle. At D there is a socket for receiving the 
pin of the arm Q (fig. 31.), to which the concave 
speculum, for refltcting light on opaque objects, is 
fixed. At S IS a hole and slit for receiving either 
the nippers L (fig. 31. pi. 7.) or the fish-pan I; 
when these are used, the slider-holder must l>e re- 
moved. T, a hole to receive the pin of the convex 
lens M, fig. 3 ! . 

To US9 this microscope:— Take it out of the box. 
Screw the body into the round end of the upper 
part of the arm CD. Place the brass sliders, which 
contain the magnifiers, into the dove-tailed slit 
which is on the under side of the aforesaid arm, as 
aeen at K, and slide it forward.^ until the magnifier 
you mean to use is under the centre of the body . 
opposite to each magnifier in this slit there is a 
notch, and in the dove-tailed part of the arm CD 
there is a spring, which falls into the above-men- 


tioned notch, and thus makes each magnifier coin- 
cide with the centre of the body. Pass the ivory 
slider you intend to use between the upper plates 
of the slider-holder KL, and then reflect as strong 
a light as you can on the object by means of one 
of the mirrors ; after this, adjust the object ti) the 
focus of the magnifier and your eye, by turning the 
milled screw M, the motion of which raises and de- 
presses the stage NIS. The degree of light neces- 
sary for each object, and the accuracy required in 
the adjustment ot the lenses to their proper focal 
distance from the object, will be easily attained by 
a little practice. 

When opaque objects arc to be examined, re- 
move the slider-holder, and place the object on a 
flat glass, or fix it to the nippers L, the pin of these 
fit into the hole on the stage ; screw the concave 
speculum R into the arm Q (fig. 31), and *chen 
pass the pin of this arm through the socket D, fig. 
12; the light is now to be reflected from the con- 
cave mirror to the silver speculum, and fiom this 
down on the object. No exact rule cun be ^ven for 
reflecting the light on the object; we must therefore 
refer the reader to theniother of all aptness, practice. 
The speculum must be moved lower or higher, to 
suit the focus of the diflercm magnifiers and the 
nature of the object. 

The luregoing directions apply equally to the 
using of this instiumcnt as a single microscope; 
with this diflcreiice only, that the body A B is then 
removed, and the eye is applied to the upper sur- 
tncc of the arm CD, exactly over the magnifieis. 

'I'his microscope is sometimes made with the 
following alterations, which are supposed to make 
it still more convenient and useful. The arm CD 
that carries the body and magnifiers is made both 
to turn on a pin, and to slide backwards and for- 
wards in a socket at C ; so that instead of moving 
the objects below on the stage, and disturbing 
them, the magnifiers are more conveniently br..<ught 
over any part of the objects as desired. The con- 
densing glass is made larger, and slides upon the 
square bar CF quite distinct from the stage, like 
the mirrors below ; and it is thereby made useful 
for any other objects that may be applied on glasses 
fitted to the stage, as well as chose put into the sli- 
der-holder K. It is thereby not confined to this 
stage alone, as in the preceding. When the body 
AB is taken away, the arm CD may be slipt away 
from its bar, with the magnifiers, and the forceps, 
wire, and joint, applied to 71 ; and it thereby serves 
the purpose of a small hand single or opaque mi- 
cro.scope, for any object occasionally applied to this 
wire. 'I'he magnifiers in the slider K are mounted 
in a wheel case, which perhaps prevents its 
being in the way so much as the long slider £ 
before described — 'I'his contrivance is represented 
at X, fig. 12. 

4. MarXiyCs New Vnwersal Compound Micros 
scope. — This instrument was oiiginally constructed 
by the late Mr. Benjamin Martin, and intended to 
comprise all the uses and advantages of the single, 
compound, opaque, and aquatic microscopes. Tfie 
following is a description of it as now made, with a 
few alterations, chiefly suggested (we are told) by 
Mr. Jones of Holborn. 

Fig. 13. is a representation of the instrument 
placed up for use. A, H, C, D, is the body of the 
microscope : which consists of four parts, viz. AB 
the eye-piece, or that containing the eye-glasses, 
and is screwed into C, which is a moveable or slid- 
ing Cube on the top ; this inner tube contains the 
body-glass sciqyved into its lower part D is the 
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exterior twl>c or case, in ivhirh the other slides up 
and down in an easy and steady manner. This mo- 
tion of the tube C is useful to increase or decrease 
the magiiitying pv'iwcr of the body-glass when 
thought necessary, as before mentiontd. £ is a 
pipe or snout screwed on to the body of the mi- 
croscope D, and at its lower pari, over the several 
magnifying lenses hereafter described. FGHl is 
the square stein of the microscope, upon which 
the stage R moves in an horizontal position, up- 
wards or downwards, by means of the fine nickwork 
of tecih and pinion. KL is a strong solid joint 
and pillar, by which the position ot the instrument 
is readily altered from a vertical one to an oblique or 
to a perfectly horizontal one, as may be required : 
n IS thus well adapted to the case of the observer 
cither sitting or standing; and as it is very often 
convenient to view objects by direct unrefiected 
light, when the square stem FI is placed in an ho- 
rizontal position for this purpose, the mirror T is 
then to be taken off' in order to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of *the rays. M is a circular piece of brass, 
serving as a base to the pillar. KOP, the tripod or 
foot by which the whole body of the microscope 
is steadily supported ; it folds up when packed in- 
to the case. W is a brass frame, that contains the 
condensing lens, and acts m conjunction with the 
large concave and plane mirrors below at T ; the 
reflected rays from which, either of the common 
light or of that of a candle or lamp, it agreeably 
modifies, and makes steady in the field of view. 

I'hc particulars of the apparatus to this micro- 
scope arc as follow: Q is a circular brass box, con- 
taining SIX magnifiers or object lenses, numbered 
1, :3, 4, 5, (* ; the digits of whiqli appear seve- 

fully through a small round hole in the upper plate 
of It. To the upper side is fixed a, small circle of 
Jirass, by which it is connected with, ami screwed 
into, the rQun<! enrl of the arm ahed ; which is a 
long piece of brass, and moves through eithei by 
teeth or pinion, or not, as may be desired, in cj; 
which is a socket on the upper part of the pillar, and 
admits, with a niotioji both easy and steady, the 
brass arm. R is a fixeil stage, upon which the ob- 
jects to be viewed are to be placed : it is firmly 
fastened to the square pillar, which is moved by 
the rack work. In the midilc is a large circular 
fiole, tor receiving concave glas'scs, with fluids, &:c. 
it has also a sliding spring-frame to fasten down 
slips of glass or other thinK*** at are three small 
§otkcts or holes, intended to' receive sevt ral parts 
of the apparatus. S is the refractor, or illuminating 
lens, for converging the sun’s rays upon opaque ob- 
jects laid upon the stage U. To this purpose it 
moves on a scrriicircle upon a long shank jgr, in a 
spring socket //, in the arm i; this arm moving 
every wayby a stout piiU in the socket a of the stage. 
In this manner it is easily adjusted to any position 
of the sun, candle, &c.— T, the reflect! ng-glass 
frame, containing a concave and plane speculum, 
which is moved upon the square pillar by the hand. 
The use df it is to illuminate alhransparent objects 
that are applied to the stage above. 

Fig. i4, plate 110,N® 1, is an auxiliary moveable 
stage ; which by means of a pin k is placed in the 
hole a of the stage K, and can be nioved in an ho- 
rizontal direction over the whole field of the stage. 
In this stage there are three circular holes with 
shouldered bottoms : a large one in the middle, and 
on each side a small one, tor the reception of the 
three following neces!»ary articles; N° 2, a watch- 
glass to be placed in the large hole, to hole fluids 
containing animalcules, &c.; a circular p ece of 
ivory, 3, one side of which is black, the other 


white, to support opaque objects of different con- 
trasted colours ; and circular plane and concave 
glasses, N° 4, for extemporaneous transparent ob- 
jects. — The same use is made of the other small 
hole as of the large one, only in a lesser degree, to 
receive small concave glasses, plates, &c, 

N°3, is the silvered speculum, called a llherkuhn^ 
which makes the single opaque microscope, bylje- 
ing screwed to the slider Ac rf (fig. Ifi.) ms.ead of 
the box of lenses Q, and the body A£ alcove it. 
The chief use of this is to view veiy small objects 
strongly illuminated near the compounded focus of 
the mirror T (tig. 13.) N° fi, is the forceps, or 
pliers, for holding such kind of objects, and by 
which they can be applied very readily to the fo- 
cus of the lens in the liberkuhn. They have a mo- 
tion all waj's by means of the spring socket a, the 
joint A, and ilic shank c : they arc placed in the 
socket £ of the fixed stage R (hg. 13.) N° 7, is a 
small piece of ivory, to be placed upon the pointed 
end of the pliers ; it is black ujion one side, and 
white upon the other, to receive opaque objects. 

8, IS a liberkuhn of a larger size than that 
first mentioned, wiib a hole in its centre ; this is 
screwed into N° ‘i, the hole « of a brass ling, fast- 
ened to a long wire A; which moves up and down 
in the spring socket A of the stage R, in which it 
also moves sideways ; and thus, with the body AE 
above, forms an aquatic compound microscope 
foi showing all sorts of objects in water and other 
fluids placed under it in the watch- glass N ^ on the 
stage. 

1 1, is a cone with a proper aperture a to ex- 
clude superfluous light, that would disturb a criti- 
cal observation of a curious object ; it is placed on 
the under side of the fixed stage H. 

N« I '2, is wbat is usually called a bug-box, con- 
.sisting ot a concave glass with a plane one screwed 
over jC; by means of which a bug, louse, Oca, &c. 
may be secured and viewed alive. It is to be 
placed on either of the%iages R (fig. 13.), or 
1, (fig. 14.) 

N** 13, is the fish-pan. In the long concave bo- 
dy ciA, a fish maj' be so confined by the ribband 
that the transparent tad may be in part over the 
slit or hole at a. in this state, it is placed on the 
stage R, with the pin d in the hole e of the stage, 
and moves freely and horizontally for viewing the 
circulation of the blood, &c. 

1 4, is the slider-holder that is placed on the 
stage K: it receives the sliders and tubes when fill- 
ed with transparent objects, to be viewed either by 
the compound or single microscope. 

N*' 15, represents the ivory slider, to hold the ob- 
jects bctvycen the talcs as u!»ual. 

16', is a useful auxiliary slider framed in brass* 
In this slider small concave glasses are cemented; 
and a slip of plane glass slides over them ; by which 
any small living object, as mites, &c. may be con* 
fined without injuiy, and deliberately viewed. 

17, represents a set of glass tubes, three it& 
number, one within another ; they arc useful for 
small tad-poles, water-newts, eels, fkc. when the 
circulation of the blood is to be viewed. There is 
a small hole at one end of each tube, that serves to 
admit the air; for, when they are filled with watefj 
the other end is stopped with a cork. 

18, is a small ivory box, containing spaift- 
talcs and wires, to supply the Sliders with occa- 
sionally. 

19, a brass cell or button, *containiiig a very 
small lens, properly set between two small plates of 
brass, that it may be brought very near to the ob- 
ject when viewed therewith as a single microscope* 
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below from the light of a candle or lamp. It is 
furnished also with two mirrors in one frame, one 
concave and the other plane, of glass silvered; 
and by simply unscrewing the body, the instru- 
ment, when desired, may be converted into a 
einglc microscope. Fig. 12. is a representation of 
the instrument thus improved ; and the following 
is Ihc description of it, a!> given hy Mr. Adams in 
hiS Essays. 

Al$ represents the body of the microscope, con- 
taining a double eye-ghss and a body-glass: it is 
here shown as screwed to the arm CD, from 
whence it may be occasionally removed, either for 
the convenience of packing, or when the instru- 
ment is to be used as a single microscope. 

The eye-glasscs and thC body-glasses arc con- 
tained in a tube which fits into the exterior tube 
AB; by pulling out a little this tube when the 
microscope is in use, the magnifying power of each 
lens i.s increased. 

The body ABof the microscope is supported by 
the arm CO ; this arm is fixed to the main pillar 
CF, which is screwed firmly to the mahogany 
pedestal G>H ; there is a drawer to this pedestal, 
which holds the up])aratus. 

NIS, The plate or stage which carries the slider- 
holder KI.: this stage is moved up or down the 
pillar CF, by turning the milled nut M ; this nut 
is fixed to a pinion, that works in a toothed rack 
cut on one side of the pillar. By means of this 
pillion, the stage may be gradually raised or depress- 
ed, and the object adjusted to the focus of the dif- 
ferent lenses. 

KL is it slider* holder, which fits into a hole that 
is in the middle of the stage NIS ; it is used to cen- 
hne and guide either the motion of the sliders which 
contain the objects, or the glass tubes that arc de- 
signed to confine small fishes for viewing the cir- 
culation of the blood. The sliders are to bt passed 
between the two upper plates, the tubes through 
the bent plates. 

L is a brass tube, to the upper part of which is 
fixed the condensing lens before spoken of ; it fits 
into the unilcr part of the slider-holder KL, and 
may be set at different distances from the object, ac- 
cording to its distance from the mirror or the candle. 

O is the frame which holds the two reflecting 
mirrors, one of which is plane, the other concave. 
These mirrors may be moved in various directions, 
in order to reflect the light properly, by means of 
the pivots on which they move, in the semicircle 
QSR, and the motion of the semicircle itself on 
the pin S : the concave mirror generally answers 
best in the daytime ; the plane mirror combines 
belter with the condensing lens, and a lamp or 
candle. At D there i.s a socket for receiving the 
pin of the arm Q (flg. 31.), to which the concave 
s()cculum, for reflecting light on opaque objects, is 
fixed. At S a hole and slit for receiving cither 
the nippers L (fig. 31. pi. 7.) or the fish-pan 1; 
when these are used, the slider-holder must be re- 
moved. T, a hole to receive the pm of the convex 
lens M, fig. S i . 

To use this microscope; — Take it out of the box. 
Screw the body into the round end of the upper 
part of the arm CD. Place the brass sliders, which 
contain the magnifiers, into the dove-tanled slit 
which is on the uimIct side of the aforesaid arm, as 
seen at E, and slide it forwards until the magnifier 
you mean to use is under the centre of the body . 
opposite to each magnifier in this slit there is a 
notch, and in the dove-tailed part of the arm CD 
there is a spring, which falls into the above-men- 


tioned notch, and thus makes each magnifier coin- 
cide with the centre of the body. Pass the ivory 
slider you intend to use between the upper plates 
of the slider-holder KL, and then reflect as strong 
a light as you can on the object by means of one 
of the mirrors; after this, adjust the object to the 
focus of the magniRer and yf>ur eye, by turning the 
milled screw M, the motion of which raises and de- 
presses the stage NIS. I’hc degree of light neces- 
sary for each object, and the accuracy required in 
the adjustment of the lenses to thcii proper local 
distance from the object, will be easily attained by 
a little practice. 

'When opaque objects are to be examined, re- 
move the slider-holder, and place the object on a 
flat glass, or Rz it to the nippers L, the pin of these 
fit into the hole on the stage ; screw the concave 
speculum R into the arm Q (fig. 31), and 'then 
pass the pm ot this arm through the socket D, Rg. 
12; the light is now to he reflected from the con- 
cave mirror to the silver speculum, and From this 
down on the object. No exact rule can be given for 
reflecting the light on the object; we must therefore 
refer the reader to the rnothcr of all aptness, practice. 
The speculum must be moved lower or higher, to 
suit the tocus of the. different magniRcrs and the 
nature of the objtct. 

The (uregoing directions apply equally to the 
using of this instrument as a single microscope ; 
with this dilTertnce only, that the body A B is then 
removed, aiul the eye is applied to the upper sur- 
face ot the arm CD, exactly over the magnifiers. 

'rhi.s microscope is sometimes made with the 
following alterations, which are supposed to make 
it still more convenient and useful. The arm CD 
that carries the body and magniRcis is made both 
to turn on a pin, and to slnle backwards and for- 
wards in a socket at C ; so that instead ot moving 
iDc objects below on the stage, and disturbing 
them, the magniRcrs arc more conveniently brought 
over any part of the objects as desired. The con- 
densing glass is made larger, and slides upon the 
sejuarc bar CF quite distinct from the stage, like 
the mirrors below ; and it is thereby made useful 
for any other objects that may be applied on glasses 
Rttcd to the stage, as well as those put into the sli- 
der-holdcr K. it is thereby not conRned to this 
stage alone, as in the preceding. When the body 
AB is taken away, the arm CL) may be slipt away 
from its bar, with the magniRcrs, and the forceps, 
wire, and joint, applied toll ; and it thereby serves 
the purpose of a small hand single or opaque mi- 
croscope, for any object occasionally applied to this 
wire. 'I'he magniRcrs in the slider K are mounted 
in a wheel case, which perhaps prevents its 
being in the way so much as the long slider £ 
before described ^'I'his contrivance is represented 
atx, fig. 12. 

4. MartirCs New Universal Compound Micros 
scope . — This instrument was originally constructed 
by the late Mr. Benjamin Martin, and intended to 
comprise all the uses and advantages of the single, 
compound, opaque, and aquatic microscopes. The 
following is a description of it as now made, with a 
few altera tion.s, chiefly suggested (.we are told) by 
Mr. Jones of Holborn. 

Fig. 13. is a representation of the instrument 
placed up for use. A, B, C,D, is the body of the 
microscope : which consists of tour parts, viz. AB 
the eye-piece, or that containing the eye-glasses, 
and is screwed into C, which is a moveable or slid- 
ing tube on the top ; this inner tube contains Che 
body-glass scribed into its lower pare D is the 
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exterior tube or case, in which the other slides up 
and down in an easy and steady manner. This mo- 
tion of the tube C is useful to increase or decrease 
the magnifying power of the body-glass when 
thought necessary, as before mentioned. £ is a 
pipe or snout screwed on to the body of the mi- 
croscope D, and at its lower part, over the several 
magnifying lenses hereafter described. F<^HI is 
the square stem of the microscope, upon which 
the stage K moves in an horizontal position, up- 
wards or downwards, by means of the fine rackwork 
of tccih and pinion. KL is a strong solid joint 
and pillar, by which the position of the instrument 
is readily altered from a vertical one to an oblique or 
to a perfectly horizontal one, as may be required: 
It IS thus well adapted to the ea?e of the observer 
either sitting or standing; and as it is very often 
ronvenient to view objects by direct uiireflected 
light, when the square stem FI is placed in an ho- 
riz<intal position for this purpose, the mirror T is 
then to he taken off' in order to prevent the obstruc- 
tion of ‘the rays. M is a circular piece of brass, 
serving as a base to the pillar. NOP, the tripod or 
foot by which the whole body of the microscope 
is steadily supported ; it folds up when packed in- 
to the ca-^c. W is a brass frame, that contains the 
condensing lens, and acts in coniuiiction with the 
large concave and plane mirrors below at T; the 
reffected rays from which, either of the common 
light or of that of a candle or lamp, it agreeably 
modifies, and makes steady in the field of view. 

'i’hc particulars of the apparatus to this micro- 
scope are as follow: Q is a circular brass box, con- 
taining six magnifiers or object lenses, numbered 
1, V, :5, 4, ('» ; the digits of whiqli appear seve- 
rally through a small round hole in the upper plate 
of It. 'I'o the upper side is fixed a, small circle of 
brass, by which it is connected with, and screwed 
into, the round crul of the arm abed; which is a 
long piece of brass, and moves through either by 
teeth or pinion, or not, as may be desired, in ej; 
which IS a socket on the upper part of the pillar, and 
admits, with a motion both easy and steady, the 
brass arm. R is a fixefl stage, upon which the ob- 
jects to be viewed arc to be placed : it is firmly 
fastened to the square pillar, which is moved by 
the rackwork. In the middle is a large circular 
hole, for receiving concave glasses, with fluids, &c. 
it has also a sliding spring-frame to fasten down 
blips of glass or other things; at abc are three small 
§otkcts or holes, huciided to' receive several parts 
of the apparatus. S is the refractor, or illuminating 
lens, for converging the sun’s rays upon opaque ob- 
jects laid upon the stage R« To this purpose it 
moves on a semicircle upon a long shank jg^, in a 
spring socket /r, in the arm i,- this arm moving 
every wayby a stout pin-6 in the socket a of the stage. 
Ill this manner it is easily adjusted to any position 
of tile sun, candle, &c— T, the reflec ting-glass 
frame, containing a concave and plane speculum, 
which is moved upon the square pillar by the hand. 
The use dt it is to illuminate all transparent objects 
that are applied to the stage above- 

Fig. 1 4, plate 1 1 0, N® 1 , is an auxiliary moveable 
stage ; which by means of a pin k is placed in the 
hole a of the stage K, and can be moved in an ho- 
rizontal direction over the whole field of the stage. 
In this stage there are three circular holes with 
shouldered bottoms : a large one in the middle, and 
on each side a small one, for the reception c,f the 
three following necessary articles : N® 2, a watch- 
glass to be placed in the large hole, to hold fluids 
containing animalcules, &c.; a ckcular piece of 
rvory, N® 3, one side of which is black, the other 


white, to support opaque objects of different con- 
trasted colours; and circular plane and concave 
glasses, N° 4, for extemporaneous transjiarent ob- 
jects.— The same use is made of the other small 
hole as of the large one, only in a lesser degree, to 
receive small cuncuve glasses, plates, &c. 

N®i>, is the silvered speculum, called a liberkuhn^ 
which makes tlie single opaque micm^cope, bylic- 
ing screwed to the slider (tig. lii.) ms.ead of 
the box of lenses Q, and the body AT. above it. 
The chief use of this is to view veiy small objects 
strongly illuminated near the compounded focus of 
the mirror T (fig. lb.) N® 6, is the forceps, or 
pliers, for holding such kind of objects, and by 
which they can be ujiplicd very readily to the fo- 
cus of the lens in the liberkuhn. 'I'hey have a mo- 
tion all ways by means of the spring socket a, the 
joint bi anti the shank e : they are placed in the 
socket c of the fixed stage R (fig. 13.) N® 7, is a 
small piece of ivory, to be placed upon the pointed 
end of the pliers ; it is black ujion one side, and 
white upon me other, to receive opaque objects. 

N® 8, is a liberkuhn of a larger size than that 
first mentioned, with a hole in its centre: this is 
screwed into N" 9, the hole a of a brass ring, fast- 
ened to a long wire b; which moves up and down 
in the spring socket b of the stage R, in which it 
also moves sideways ; and thus, with the body AE 
above, terms an aquatic compound microscope 
for showing all sorts of objects in water and other 
ffuid«j placed under it in the watch-glass N® 2, on the 
stage. 

N® 11, is a cone with a proper aperture a to ex- 
clude superfluous light, that would disturb a criti- 
cal observation of a curious object ; it is placed on 
tlic under side of the fixed stage R. 

N« I'i, I.S what is usually called a bug-box, con- 
sisting of a concave glass with a plane one screwed 
over It; by means of which a bug, louse, ilea, &c. 
may be secured and viewed alive. It is to be 
placed on eithci of the Stages R (fig. 13.), or N® 

N® 13, is the fish-jian- In the long concave bo* 
dy ab^ a fish may be so confined by the ribband 
that the transparent tad may be in part ovcf the 
slit or hole at a. In this state, it is placed on the 
stage li, with the pin d in the hole c of the stage, 
ami moves freely and horizoiually for viewing the 
circulation of the blood, &c. 

N® 14, is the slider-holder that is placed on the 
stage U : it receives the sliders and tubes when fill- 
ed with transparent objects, to be viewed either by 
the compound or single microscope. 

N® 1.5, represents the ivory slider, to hold the ob- 
jects bciv^'^ecn the talcs as usual. 

N® IG, is a useful auxiliary slider framed in brass* 
In this slider small concave glasses are ecmcntedj 
and a slip of plane glass slides ovtr ihera ; by which 
any small living object, as mites, &c. may be con- 
fined without injuiy, and deliberately viewed. 

]S!« 17, represents a set of glass tubes, three in 
number, one within another; they arc useful for 
small tad-poles, wanr-newts, eels, &c. when the 
circulation of the blood is to be viewed. There is 
a small hole at one end of each tube, tliat serves to 
admit the air ; for, when they are filled with watefj 
ihc other end is stopped with a cork. 

N*) 18, is a small ivory box, containing span^ 
talcs and wires, to supply the sliders with occa« 
sionally. 

N® 19, a brass cell or button, •containing a very 
small lens, properly set between two small plates of 
brass, that it may be brought very near to the ob- 
ject when viewed therewith as a single microscope* 
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Tills magnifier is screwed into the same hole as the 
wheel of six magnifiers Q are (fig. 13.) 

20, is a lens, adapted to view and ex.imine 
objeets, by magnifying them sufficiently, so as to 
be able to apply them to the microscope for inspec- 
tion : on this account it is called the explurator. 

The preceding are the chief articles of the appa- 
ratus ; which, on account of their being somewhat 
difierent from what is applied to other microscopes, 
we have been thus particular in describing. In 
using the microscope, and while viewing objects by 
cither the single or compound instrument, the focal 
distances of the magnifiers arc made perfectly 
exact by turningof the pinion at the nut w,inone 
way or the other, very gently in the teeth of the 
rackwork at X (fig. 13.^- 

It is necessary that thecentres of the object lenses 
or magnifiers, the stage, . and the mirrors* at bot- 
tom, should all be in a right line in the axis of the 
microscope, when opaque objects are to be viewed, 
that arc placed upon the ivory piece N** 7, or the 
forceps 6, and all other such sort of objects 
which are placed in the centre of the stage R, or 
slider-holder No 14: but when aquatic or living 
objects, which require a great space to move in, arc 
to be viewed, then the horizontal motion at ef 
(fig. 13.) is made use of, and the view may be ex- 
tended laterally over the whole of the diameter of 
the object or field of view : and by putting the arm 
mhki forward or backward in its socket ef^ the view 
is extended in the contrary direction equally well ; 
and in this manner the whole ol the objects may be 
viewed without the least disturbance. 

As the brass arm mbed may be brought to the 
height ot three or four inches above the stage H ; 
so, means of the rack-woik motion of the stage, 
a lens of a greater focal distance than the groatest 
in the wheel Q may be occasionally applied in 
place of the wheel, and thereby the larger kind of 
objects be viewed; the instrument becoming, in 
this case, what is called ^ncgalascopc. 

In viewing moving living objects, or even fixed 
ones, when nice motions are requisite, a rack-work 
and pinion is often applied to the arm abed: the 
arm is cut out with teeth ^ and the pinion, as shown 
at Y, is applied to work it. This acts but in one 
direction ; and, in order to produce an equally ne- 
cessary motion pcqicndicular to this, rack-work 
and pinion is aj^jilicd tangent-wise to the stage, 
which is then jointed. 

What has been related above respects the con- 
struction of those denominated parlour microscopes, 
in contradistinction to those which are portable : 
their dimensions, however, have been considerably 
reduced by opticians, in order to render them fit 
for the pocket ; and as they arc for the most part 
constructed on nearly the same principles as those 
which have been qlready described, what has been 
said will sufficiently instruct our readers in using 
any pocket microscope whatever. Only it may he 
observed, that in those reduced instruments, both 
the field of view and the magnifying power are pro- 
portionably diminished. 

ill. Of SqUt Micr^co^ei* 

This instrument, in its prii^iple, is composed of 
a tube, a Iboking-glass or mirror, a convex lens, 
mnd Wilson's single microscope ^fore described. 
See Plate 110. The tun's rays being reflected 
through the tube by means of the mirror upon the 
object, the image or picture of the object is thrown 
distinctly and beautifully upon a screen of white 
paper or a white linen sheet, placed at a proper 
distance to receive the same ; and may be mag« 
'siified to a size not to be conceived by diose who 
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have not seen it ; for, the farther the Screen is re- 
moved, the larger will the object appear ; insomuch 
that a louse may thus be magnified to the length 
of five or six feet, or even a great deal more; though 
it is more distinct when not enlarged to above half 
that size. 

The different forms in which the solar micro- 
scope is constructed are as follow : 

1. The old construction is represented in fig. SI, 
Plate 110. A is a square wooden frame, through 
which pass two long screws assisted by a couple of 
nuts 1, 1. By these it is fastened firmly to a win- 
dow-shutter, wherein a hole is made for its recep- 
tion ; the two nuts being let into the shutter, and 
made fast thereto. A circular hole is made in the 
middle of this frame to receive the piece of wood 
B, of a circular figure ; whose edge, that projects 
a little beyond the frame, composes a shallow groove 
2, wherein runs a catgut 3 ; which, by twl^ting 
round, and then crossing over a brass pulley 4, 
(the handle whereof, 5, passes through the frame), 
affords an easy motion for turning round the cir- 
cular piece of wood B, with all the parts affixed 
to it. C is a brass tube, which, screwing into the 
middle of the circular piece of wood, becomes a 
case for the uncovered brass tube D to be drawn 
backwards or forwards in. £ is a smaller tube, of 
about one inch in length, cemented to the end of the 
larger tube D. F is another brass tube, made to slide 
over the above described tube ; an<l to the end 
of this the microscope must be screwed when we 
come to use it. 3. A convex lens, whose focus is 
about twelve inches, designed to collect the sun's 
rnys, and throw them more strongly upon the ob- 
ject. G is a looking-glass of an obhmg figure, set 
in a wooden fraftne, fastened by hinges in the cir- 
cular piece of wood B, and turning about there- 
with by means of the above-mentioned catgut. U 
is a jointed wire, partly brass and partly iron ; the 
brass part whereof, 6, which is flat, being fastened 
to the mirror, and the iron part, 7, which is round, 
passing through the wooden frame, enable the ob- 
server, by putting it backwards or forwards, to ele- 
vate or depress the mirror according to the sun's 
altitude. There is a brass ring at \hc end of the 
jointed wire 8, whereby to manage it with the 
greater case. The extremities of the cat-gut are 
fastened to a brass pin, by turning of which it may 
be braced up, if at any time it becomes too slack. 

When this microscope is employed, the room 
must be rendered as dark as possible ; for on the 
darkness of the room, and the brightness of the 
sunshine, depend the sharpness and perfection of 
your image. Then putting the looking glass G 
through the hole in your window-shutter, fasten 
the square frame A to the shutter by its two screws 
and nuts 1, 1. This done, adjust your looking- 
glass to the elevation and situation of the sun, by 
means of the jointed wire U, together with the cat- 
gut and pulley, 3, 4. For, the first of these rais- 
ing or lowering the glass, and the other inclining it 
to either side, there results a twofold motion, which 
may easily be so managed as to bring the glass to 
a right position, that is, to make it reflect the sun's 
rays directly through the lens 5, ujwn the paper 
screen, and form thereon a spot of light exactly 
round. But though the obtaining a perfect cir- 
cular spot of light upon the screen before you 
apply the microscope is a certain proof that your 
mirror is a^usted right, that proof must not always 
be expected ; for the sun is so low in winter, that, 
if it shine in a direct line against the window, it 
cannot then afford a spot of light exactly round ; 
but, if it be orf cither side, a round spot may^e 
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obtained, even in Dceember. As soon at this ap- 
cars, screw the tube C into the brass collar pro- 
ided for it in the middle of your wood-work, 
taking care not to alter your looking-glass: then 
screwing the magnifier you choose to employ to 
the end of your microscope in the usual manner, 
take away the lens at the other end thereof, and 
placea slider, containing the objects to be examined, 
between the thin brass plates, as in the other ways 
of Using the microscope. Things being thus pre- 
pared, screw the body of the microscope over the 
small end £ of the brass tube F; which slip over 
the small end £ of the> tube D, and pull out the 
said tube D less or more as yoiir object is capable 
of enduring the sun’s heat. Dead objects may be 
brought within about an inch of the focus of the 
convex lens 5 ; but the distance must be shortened 
for living creatures, or they will soon be killed. 

If the light fall not exactly right, you may easily, 
by a gentle motion of the jointed wire and pulley, 
direct it through the axis of the microscopic lens. 
The shoit tube F, to which the microscope is screw- 
ed, renders it easy, by sliding it backwards or for- 
wards on the other tube £, to bring the objects to 
their focal distance ; which will be known by the 
sharpness and clearness of their appearance : they 
may also be turned round by the same means, 
without being in the least disordered. 

The magnifiers most useful in the solar micro- 
scope are in general the fourth, fifth, or sixth. The 
screen on which the representations of the objects 
are thrown is usually composed of a sheet of the 
largest elephant paper, strained on a frame which 
slides up or down, or turns al>out at pleasure on a 
round wooden pillar, after the manner of some fire- 
screens. Larger screens may also be made of se- 
veral sheets of the same paper pasted together on 
clotU, and let down from the ceiling with a roller 
like a large map. 

“ This microscope (says Mr. Baker) is the most 
entertaining of any; and perhaps the most capable 
of making discoveries in objects that are not too 
opaque : as it shows them much larger than can 
be done any other way. There are also several 
conveniences attending it, which no other micro- 
scope can have : for the weakest eyes may use it 
without the least straining or fatigue : numbers of 
people together may view any object at the same 
time ; and, by pointing to the particular parts there- 
of, and discoursing on what lies before them, may 
be able better to understand one another, and more 
likely to find out the truth than in ocher micro- 
scopes, where they must peep one after auother, 
and perhaps see the object neither in the same light 
nor in the same position. Those, also, who have 
no skill in drawing, may, by this contrivance, easily 
sketch out the exact figure of any object they have 
a mind to preserve a picture of ; since they need 
only fasten a paper on the screen, and trace it out 
thereon cither with a pen or pencil, as it appears 
before them. It is worth the while of those who 
are desirous of taking many draughts in this way 
to get a frame, wherein a sheet of paper may be 
put in or taken out at pleasure ; for, if the paper 
be single, the image of an object will be seen al- 
most as plainly on the back as on the fore-side; 
and, by standing behind the screen, the shade of 
the hand w'dl not obstruct the light ii^rawing, as 
it must in some degree when one stands beCorc ir.” 
This construction, however, has now become ra- 
ther obsolete, and is superseded by the following. 

11 . The impTuvtd Solar Miaweopo^ as ussd voith 
Ike improved Sinf^ MierosaopOfy^ith Usih aaU piuU 
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on. Fig. 22, represents'the whole’form of the single 
microscope; the parts of which are as follows a 
ABCD the external tube; GHIK the internal 
moveable one; QM part of another tube within 
the last, at one end of which is fixed a plate of 
brass hollowed in the middle, for receiving the 
glass tubes: there is also a moveable fiat plate, 
between which and the fixeil end of the second 
tube the ivory sliders are to be placed* L, a part 
of the microscope, containing a wire spiral spring, 
keeping the tube QM with its plates firm against 
the fixed part IK of the second tube. 

EF is the small rack-work of teeth and pinion, 
by which the tube IG is moved gradually to or 
from the end AB, for adjusting the objects exactly 
to the focus of different lengths. NO is a brass 
slider, with six magnifiers ; any one of which may 
easily be placed before the object. It is known 
when cither of the glasses is in the centre of the 
eye-hole, by a small spring falling iuto a notch in 
the side of the slider made against each of the 
glasses. Those parts of the apparatus, fig. 14, 
(Pi. 109.) marked No. 15, 16,17,18, 19,20,21 and 
22, are made use of here to this microscope. GH 
is a brass cell, which holds an illuminating glass 
for converging the sun’s beams or the light of a 
candle strongly upon the objects. The aperture of 
the glass is made greater or less, by two circular 
pieces of brass, with boles of different sizes, that 
are screwed separately over the said lens. But, at 
times, objects appear best when the microscope is 
held up to the common light only, without this 
glass. It is also taken away when the microscope 
is applied to the apparatus now to be described. 

Fig. 23, represents the apparatus with the jingle 
microscope screwed to it, which constitutes the so- 
lar microscope. AB is the inner moveable tube, 
to which the single microscope is screwed. CD is 
the external tube, containing a condensing convex 
glass at the end D, and is screwed into the plate 
£F, which is cut witlrtceth at its circumference, 
and moved by the pinion 1, that is fixed with the 
plate GH. This plate is screwed fast against the 
window-shutter, or board fitted to a convenient 
window of a darkened room, when the instrument 
is used. KL is a long frame, fixed to the circular 
plate EF ; containing a looking-glass or mirror for 
reflecting the solar rays through the lens in the 
body of the tube D. O is a brass milled head, 
fastened to a worm or endless screw ; which on the 
outside turns a snnall wheel, by which the reflect- 
ing mirror M is moved upwards or downwards. 

In using this microscope, the square frame GII 
is first to be screwed to the window-shutter, and 
the room well darkened : which is best done by 
cutting a round hole of the size of the moveable 
plate £F, that carries the reflector in the window- 
shutter or board ; and, by means of two brass nuts 
a a, let into the shutter to receive the screws PP, 
when placed through the holes in the square frame 
GH, at the two holes QQ; which will firmly fasten 
the microscope to the shutter, and is easily taken 
away by only unscrewing the screvra PP, 

The white pajier screen, or white cloth, to re- 
ceive the images, is to be placed several feet distant 
from the window; which will make the represent- 
ations the larger in proportion to the distance. 
The usual distances are from 6 to 16 feet. 

The frame KL, with ita mirror M, is to be 
moved by turning the pinion I, one way or the 
other, till the beams of the sun’s light come through 
the hole into the room: then, by turning of the 
worm at O, the mirror must be raised or de]>ressed 
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till the rn}s become perfectly horizontal, and go 
straight across the room to the screen. The tube 
CD, with its lens at D, is now to be screwed into 
the hole of the circular plate EF: by tins glass the 
rays will be converged to a focus; and from thence 
proceed diverging to the screen, and there make a 
large circle of light. The single microscope, fig. 
22. is to be screwed on to the end AB (fig. 23.) of 
the inner tube; and the slider NO, with either 
of the lenses marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, or 6, in the 
centre hole at the end AB. 'J^his ^\ill occasion a 
circle of light ui)on the screen much larger than 
before* The slider or glass-tube, with the objects 
to be viewed, is to be placed between the plates at 
IK against the small magnifier, and moved at 
pleasure. By shifting tlie tube AB in or out, you 
may place the object in such a part of the condensed 
rays as shall be sufficient tn illuminate it, and not 
scorch or burn it ; which wdl generally require 
the glass to be about one inch distant from the 
focus. It now remains only to adiust the object, 
or to bring it so near to the magnifier that its image 
formed upon the screen shall be the most distinct 
or perfect: and it is effected by gently turning the 
pinion F, fig. 22, a small matter one way or the 
otlier. If the object be rather large in size, the 
least magnifiers are generally used, and vice versa, 

^ No. 1. is the greatest magnifier, and No. 6. the 
least, in the brass slider NO. But if desired, single 
lenses of greater magnifying powers are made: and 
they are applied by being screwed to the end A B, 
fig. 12. and the brass slider NO is then taken away. 

The same object may be variously magnified 
by the lenses severally applied to it; and the de- 
gree of magnifying power is casdy known by this 
rule: As the distance of the ohjetf is to that of its 
image from the viagnifer ; so is the teiiglh or breadth 
of the ohjert to that the image. 

Instead of the brass sliders with the lenses NO, 
there is sometimes screwed a lens of a large si/c, 
and longer focal distance : 4he instrument is then 
converted into a mcgalascope ; and is adapted for 
viewing the larger kind ot objccis contained in laige 
sliders, such as is represented at R. And, in the 
same manner, small objects of entcrlainincnt, 
painted upon glass like the sliders of a magic lan- 
thorn, are much magnified, and represented upon 
the same screen. 

The solar microscopes just described are ca- 
pable only of magnifying transparent objects ; for 
which purpose the last instrument is extremely 
well adapted. But as opaque objects form the 
most considerable part of the curious collections in 
the works of art as well as nature, a solar micro- 
scope for this purpose was a long time wanted, — 
For several years previous to 1774, the late Mr. 
Martin made several essays towards the construction 
of such an instrument; and at last completed one 
about the time just mentioned, w’hich he named, 

111. The Opaqve Solar Microscope. “ With this 
wLsttument (to use his own words) all opaque ob- 
jects, W’hcther of the animal, vegetable, or mi- 
neral kingdom, maybe exhibited in great perfection, 
in all their native beauty; the lights and shades, 
the prominences and cavities, and all the varieties 
of different hues, tints, and colours; heightened 
by reflection of the solar rays condensed upon 
them.’’ Transparent objects are also shown with 
greater perfection than by the common solar mi- 
.croscope. 

P Fig. 24. represents the solar opaque microscope, 
JjJjnimcd for exhibiting opaque objects. 

j \ 25. is the single tooth-and-pinion micro- 
before, which is used for showing tfan- 
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sparent objects; the cylinclrical tube Y thereof 
being made to fit into the tube F£ of the solar mi- 
croscope. r 

ABCDEF (fig 24.) rcpre.sent8 the body of the 
solar microscope; one part thereof, A BCD, is 
conical; the other, CDhF, is cylindrical. The 
cylindrical part receives the tube (i of the opaque 
box, or the rube Y of the single microscope. At 
the large end AB of the conical part there is a lens 
to receive the rays from the mirror, and refract 
them towards the box HIKE. NOP is a brass 
frame, which is fixetl to the moveable circular 
plate ab c: in this frame there is a plane mirror, 
to reflect the solar rays on the aforementioned lens. 
This mirror may be moved into the most convenient 
position for reflecting the light, by means of the 
nuts Q and K. By the nut Q it may be moved 
from east to west; and it may be elevated or de- 
pressed by the nut R. d e. Two screws to fasten 
the microscope to a window-shutter. 'Ihe box 
for opaque objects is represented at HIKf.: it con- 
tains a plane mirror M, for reflecting the light 
which it receives from the large lens to the object, 
and thereby illuminating it; S isa screw to adjust 
this mirror, or place it at a proper angir- ff'r re- 
flecting the light. VX, two tubes of brass, one 
sliding within the other, the exterior one in the 
box lilKl.; these carry the magni tying lenses; 
the interior tube is sometimes taken out, and the 
exterior one is then used by itself. Part of this 
tube may be seen in the plate within the box 
HIKL. At H there is a brass plate, the bark part 
of which is fixed to the hollow tube A, in which 
there is a spiral wire, which keeps the plate always 
bearing against the side H of the brass box HIKU 
The slidfis, with the opaque objects, pass between 
this plate and the side of the box; to put them 
there, the plate is to be draWn back by means of 
tne nut jf .• i k is a door to one side of the opaque 
box. 'I'he foregoing pieces constituti the several 
parts nece.ssaiy for reviewing opaque objects. We 
•shall now proceed to describe the single micro- 
scope, which is used for transparent obieeis: but 
in order to examine these, the box HIKI. must be 
first removed, and in its place we must insert the 
tube Y of the single microscope that we are nov/ 
going to describe. 

Fig. 23. rcpicscnts a large t«o»h-and-pinion mi- 
croscope: at w, within the body of this micro- 
scope, arc two thin plates, that ate to be .separated, 
in order to let the ivory sliders p.i«s between th‘^*m ; 
they arc pressed togcihir by a spiral spring, which 
bears up the under plate, ant! forces it against the 
upper one. 

The .slider S (under fig. 24.), which contains the 
magnifiers, fits into the hole n; and any of the 
magnifiers may he placed before the objt'ct by 
moving the aforesaid sliders: when the magnifier 
is at the centre of the hole P, a small spring falls 
into one of the notches which is on the side of the 
slider. 

Under the plate 101 are placed two lenses, for 
enlarging the field of view on the screen: the 
smaller of the two is fixed in a piece of brass, and 
is nearest the plate i»; this is to be taken out 
when the magnifiers. No. 4, 5, or 6, are used, or 
when the mcgalascope lens T (fig. 24.) is used; 
but is to be replaced for No. 1,2,3. 

This inrlwscope is adjusted to the focus by 
turning nut O. 

To use the solar microscope: — Make a round 
hole in the window-shutter, a little larger than the 
circlc^a h e; pass the mirror ONP through this holc^ 
and apply tlie sqa&re plate to theshutter; then mark 
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with a pencil the places which correspond to the 
two holes through which the screw is to pass; take 
away the microscope, and bore two holes at the 
marked places, sufficiently large to let the milled 
screws de pass through them. 

The screws arc to pass from the outside of the 
shutter, to go through it; and being then screwed 
into their respective holes in the square plate, they 
will, when screwed home, hold it fast against the in- 
side of the shutt'T, and thus support the microscope. 

Screw the conical tube ABCD to the circle a bc^ 
and then slide the tube G of the opaque box into 
the cylindrical part ('DEF of the body, if opaque 
objects are to be examined; but if they be trans- 
parent objects you mean to show, then place the 
tube Y within the tube CDKF. 

The room is to be darkened as much as possible, 
that no light may enter but what passes through 
the body of the microscope; for on this circum- 
stance, together with the brightness of the sunshine, 
the perfection and distinctness of the image in a 
great measure depend. 

When the microscope is to be used for opaque 
objects, 1. Adjust themirroi NOP, so as to receive 
the solar rays, by means of the two finger screws 
or nuts, Q R ; the first, Q, turns the mirror to the 
right or left; the second, R, raises or depresses it: 
this you are to do till you have reflected the sun’s 
light through the lens at AR strongly upon a screen 
of white paper placed at some distance from the 
window, and formed thereon a round spot of light. 
An unexperienced observer will find it more con- 
venient to obtain the light by forming this spot be- 
fore he puts on either the opaque box or the 
tooth-and-pinion microscope. 

Now put in the opaque box, and place the ob- 
ject between the pl^u s at H ; opifii the door ri, 
and adjust the mirror M till you have illuminated 
the object strongly. If you cannot efFcrt this by 
the screw S, you must move the screws Q, R, in 
order to get the light reflected strongly from the 
mirror NOP, or the mirror M, without which the 
latter cannot illuminate the object. 

The object being strongly illuminated, shut the 
door ik^ and a distinct view of the object will soon 
be obtained on your screen, by adjusting the tubes 
VX, which is cffcdled by moving them backwards 
or forwards. 

A round spot of light cannot always be procured 
in northern latitudes, the altitude of the sun being 
often too low; neither can il be obtained when the 
sun is directly perpendicular to the front of the 
room. 

As the .sun is continually changing its place, it 
will be necessary, in order to keep his rays full 
upon the object, to keep them continually directed, 
through the axis or the instrument, by the two 
screws Q and R. 

To view transparent objcils, remove the opaque 
box, and insert the tube Y, fig. 25. In its place; 
put the slider S into its place at a, and the slider 
with the objects between the plates at m ; then ad- 
just the mirror NOP, as before directed by the 
screws Q, K, so that the light may pass through 
the object; regulate the focus of the magnifier by 
the screw O. The most pleasing magnifiers in 
use are the fourth and fifth. 

The size of the object may be incited or di- 
minished by altering the distance screen 

from the microscope: five or six II a conve- 
nient distance. 

To examine transparent objects of a larger size, 
ot to render the instrument what is usually called 
a mcgalMCope, ukt out the ^er S from its place 
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at # 1 , and screw the button T (fig. 24.) into the hole 
at P, fig. 25. and remove the glass which is under 
the plate at m, and regulate the light and focus 
agreeable to the foregoing directions. 

N. B. At the end of the tube G there is a lens 
for increasing the density sf the rays, for the purpose 
of burning or melting any combustible or fusible 
substance; this lens must be removed in most cases, 
lest the objects should be burnt. The intensity 
of the light is also varied by moving this tube back- 
wards or forwards. 

The scales of fishes afford a great variety of beau- 
tiful objects for the microscope. Some are long; 
others are round, square, &c. varying considerably 
not only in different fishes, but even in different 
parts of the same fish. Leeuwenhoeck suppotted 
them to consist of an infinite number of small 
scales or strata, of which those next to the body of 
the fish an the largest. When viewed by the mi- 
croscope, we find some of them ornamented with a 
prodigious number cf concentric flu lings, too near 
each otlicr, and too fine to be easily enumeraicil. 
These (lutings arc frequently traversed by others 
diverging from the centre of the scale, and gene- 
rally proceeding from thence in a straight line to 
the circumference. 

For full information concerning these and other 
microscopical objects, the reader may consult Mr. 
Jones's new edition of Adams’s Essays on the Mi- 
croscope, where the most valuable collection that 
has yet appeared on the subject may he found. Sec 
also the articles Animalcule, Crys‘1 allization. 
Polype, Plants, and Wood, in the present 
work. 

MICROSCO'PICAL. Micr osro'pic. 
a, (from microscope.) 1 . Ml J c by n micro- 
scope iArhnihnot), 2. Assisted by a micro- 
scope {Thomson). 3. Resembling a micro- 
scope ( Pope). 

MICROTEA, in botany, a genus of the 
class peutandria, order digyuia. Calyx five- 
Icaved, spreading; corolless; drupe dry, coria- 
ceous, ccninatc. One species, a West Indian 
plant with weak difliise stem, and while 
minute flowers. 

MID. a. (contracted from middle.) 1. Mid- 
dle; equally between two extremes. 2. It is 
much used in composition. 

MIDAS, in fabulous history, a king of 
Phrygia, son of Gordius or Gurgias. Incon- 
sequence of the hospitality he shevyed Ui Si- 
lenus, the prece[itor of Bacchus, who had 
been brought to him by some peasants, 
was permitted by the god to choose whatever 
rcconipcnce he pleased. He had the avarice 
to demand that whatever he touched might be 
turned into gold. His prayer was granted, 
but when the very meats which he attempted 
to cat became gold in his mouth, he beg^ 
Bacchus to take away so fafol a present. lie 
was then ordered to wash himself in the river 
Pactolus, whose sands were turned into gold 
hy the touch of Midas. Some time after this 
adventure Midas supported that. Pan was su- 
perior to Apollo in sinnng and playing upon 
the flute, for which rain opinion the oflended 
god changed his ears into those of an ass, to 
shew his ignorance and stupidity. This Midas 
attempted to conceal; hut one of his servants 
saw the length of his ears^ aud opened a hole 
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ill ihh earthy and after he had tviiispefed there 
that Midas had the ears of an assy he covered 
the place as before. On that placey as the 
poets mention, grew a number of reeds, whichy 
when agitated by the wind, uttered the same 
sound that had Men buried beneath, and pub- 
lished to the world that Midas had the ears of 
an ass, 

M10*<]0URSE. 5. (mid and course.) Mid- 
dle of the wav (Milton). 

MI'DDAx . a. (mid and day.) Meridional; 
being at noon (Sidney). 

Minn AY. s. Noon; meridian (Donne). 

MTDDEST. The superl. of mid (Spenser). 

MIDDLE, a. (mib'nley Saxon.) 1. Equally 
distant from the two extremes (Swift). 
Intermediate; intervening (Davies). 3. Mid- 
dle finger; the long finger (Sharp). 

Mi'ddle. s. 1. Part equally distant from 
two extremities; the part remote from the 
verge (Judges). 9. The time that passes, or 
events that happen, between the beginning and 
end (Dry den). 

Mi'ddle-aged. u. (middle and age.) 
Placed about the middle of life (Swift.) 

MIDDLEMOST, a. (from middle.) Being 
in the middle (Newton). 

MIDDLING, a. (from middle.) 1. Of 
middle^ rank ; of condition equally remote 
from high and low (L* Estrange). 9. Of mo- 
derate size ; having moderate qualities of any 
kind (Graunt). 

MIDDLEBURGy a large and strong com- 
mercial city of the United Provinces, capital of 
the island of Walcheren, and of all Zealand. 
The squares and public buildings are magni- 
ficent. ^ The Dutch took it from the Spa- 
niards in 1.574y after a siege of 92 montW 
The English took it from the Dutch in the 
summer of 1809 f hut soon abandoned it. The 
inhabitants are computed at 96,000. The 
harbour is large and commodious, and has a 
communication with the sea by a canal, which 
will bear the largest vessels. It is 20 miles 
N.E. of Bruges, 30 N.W. of Ghent, and 72 
S.W. of Amsterdam. Lon. 3. dg K. Lat. 
51. 32 N. 

MiDULEBURGy a towD of Dutcli Flanders, 
which belongs to the prince of Issenghein. It 
is five miles S.£. of Sluys. Lon. 3. 26 E. 
Lat. 51. 15 N. 

Middleburg. SecEAOOWE. 

MIDDLEHAM, a town of FZngland, in 
the North-riding of the counw of York, with 
a weekly market on Monday : twenty-six 
miles Nw. Boroughbridge, anrl ssg N. Lon- 
don. 

MIDDLESEX, a county of England, 
bounded on the north by Hertfordshire, on the 
cast by Essex, from which it is separated by the 
river Lea, on the south by Surrey, and a small 
Mrt of Kent, from both which it is separated 
by the river Thames, and^ on the west by 
Buckinghamshire, from which it is separated 
by the river Coin and a small part of Surrey, 
about twenty-four miles in length, and about 
fourteen in breadth. It is divided into six 
hundreds, and contains two cities, London 


ahd Vb’estmlnster, seven market {owns, and 
about 900 parishes, without ineludihg thos^ 
in the cities.^ This county, although one of 
^e smallest, is the richest anrl most populous 
in the kingdom. The soil in general iE 
loamy, in some places tending to gravel, in 
some to clay, in others to sand ; in me neigh- 
bourhood of London, where manure is easily 
to be obtained, the land is mostly employed in 
gardens and nurseries, or laid clown to grass.. 
At a farther distance, especially towards Buck- 
inghamshire, there are some* considerable tracts, 
of arable land, which produce good crops of 
corn. There are some very extensive meadows 
on the side of the rivers Thames, Lea, and 
Coin. The number of cows kept by the Lon- 
don cow-keepers, for the supply of the metro- 
polis with milk in the county of Middlesex, is 
about 7200, besides 1300 kept on the other side 
of the Thames, in Surrey and Kent; each of 
these cows is supposed to produce eight quarts 
of milk a day, on an average. The towns are 
Barnet, Brentford, Edgeware, Enfield, Houn- 
slow, Stanes and Uxbridge. Middlesex sends 
right members to the British parliament, that 
Is, two for the county, four for London, and 
two for Westminster, 

Middlesex, a county of United America, 
in the state of Massachusetts. 

MIDDLETON (sir Hugh), an English 
projector, was a native of Denbigh in North 
Wales, and a citizen of London. He under- 
tCK>k to conduct the New River, consisting of 
the union of two streams in Middlesex and 
Hertfordshire, to London, which work was 
begun in I6O8, In this great scheme he spent 
his whole fortune, and impoverished himself. 
James 1. who greatly patronized the plan, con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. He 
died ill the reign of Charles 1 . 

Middleton (Conyers), a famous English 
divine, w'as the son of a clergyman, and born 
at York in 1683. He was bred at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, of which he was chosen 
fellow in 1706. In 1717 he was created D.D. 
by mandamus, on which occasion linp*pencd 
the famous law-suit with Dr. Hentlev, re- 
spiting his right to fees. Of this affair Dr. 
Middleton, who was a zealou*J stickler ngain.sl 
Bentley, published an account. He after- 
wards attacked that learned critic’s projKisals 
for a new edition of the Greek Testament in 
such a manner, that the design was laid aside. 
In 1724 Middleton travelled to Italy, which 
occasioned his well-known letter from Rome, 
shewing the exact conformity between popery 
and paganism. In 1730 he published a letter to 
Dr. Waterland, containing remarks on his 
Vindication of Scripture, w^ich was attacked 
by Dr. Pearce and others, who charged Mid- 
dleton with being an infidel in disguise, and 
he had some difficulty to escape academical 
censures^^'he year following he was appoint- 
ed WoofiRrdiaii professor, but resigned the 
place in 1734. In 1735 he published a Dis- 
sertation concerning the Origin of Printing in 
England, 4to.. In 1741 appeared his ca|Utal 
performance, tne History of the Life of M. 
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Tullius Cicero, in 2 vols. 4to.; perhaps one of 
the completest pieces of biography ever writ- 
ten. In 1743 he puhlisheri the Epistles of 
Cicero to M. Brutus, and those of Brutus 
to Cicero, in Latin and h'nglish, with a vin- 
dication of their authenticity, lii J747 he 
printed a work which produced a flaming con- 
troversy ; it was ciuiiled, A Discourse conccrii- 
ing the Miraculous Powers which arc suppos- 
ed 10 have subsisted in the Christian Church 
from the earliest Apes. I'hia pcrformaiice 
gave prciii alarm to the clergy, and to many 
8erif)iis Christians of all denominations j and 
fiiimerous answers were published to it. lie 
died in 17/)0; and in I7''»2 appeared nil Ins 
works, except the Life of ('iceio, in 4 \oIs. 4to. 

Middleton, a commercial town of the 
stale of Couiicclicnl, «rated on the river Con- 
necticut, 15 miles S. of Hartford. It is one of 
the conn tv towns of Middlc'^cx. 

MIDD'LETOVVN, a town of the. slate of 
New Jtj'sev, and adjoining Slirewshury. in the 
county of Moninoutii. Sandy H«H)k (^o called 
from its shape and soil) is iucluded in ihi-. 
tovvnsliip. Dll the point of tin Hook stands 
the light-lioij .e, 100 feet hiftli, bnill by the 
city of Nevv Voik. Middletown i-i .10 miles 
S.W. of New \'ork, and 50 J^, by N. of 
Tien’uii, 

MIDDLEWICH, a town of Cheshire, l(>7 
miles from London. It stands nc.ir ’he con- 
flu.\ of the Ciokc and I3.ni, wiivie a,e Iv’.o 
salt-water spnmss, from \vlii< li are i.{.ule gieat 
r|iiantilieb of salt, the brine heiiig^aul to he so 
strong as to produce a full fourth pent sail It 
IS an ancient borough, governed by hioge^scs ; 
and Its parish extends itiln inanv adjacent 
iownshi|)s. It has a spacious clinrcti. Its 
market is on Tuesdays j and fans on St. 
.laiiies's day, July and Holy-'lhurs- 

day. By tlie late inland na\igation, it 
ba*^ cnminnnicnlion with the rl>eis Mersey, 
Dee, Bihhlc, Ouse, "I’rent, Daruent, Sewrn, 
llmnhcr, Thames Avon, N:c. which naviiM- 
tion, including its w'iiulings, extends above .500 
iniles^ in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
York, Lancaster, VVesliiioreland, StalToid, 
Warwick, Leice.stcr, Oxford, W'orcestci, A:c. 
'i’he ri\cr Wheelock, after a tamrse of about 
12 miles from Mow-cop-luil, runs into the 
Dan a little ah >ve this lowm. 

MIDCtE. s, (mije, Saxon.) A gnat. 

M ID-HEAVETM. (wirf and /uavew.) The 
middle of the sky {5Iilton). 

MIDHHRST, a low'n of Sussex, .52 miles 
from London, has been represented in parlia- 
ment ever since the 4th of l*'dw'ard 11 . It is 
a neat small town, on a hill surrounded with 
others, having the river Arun at the bot- 
tom ; and is a borough by prcsniptioii, govern- 
ed by a bailiir, chosen annually by a jury at a 
court-leet of the lord of the manor, mar- 

ket is oil Thursday; fairs on March M i. and 
the Thursday after. 

MIDIAN, or Madian (lAic. geog.% a 
town on the south side of Arabia Petraca ; so 
called from one of the sons of ^braham by 
VOL. VII. 
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-Keturah.— Another Mitlian, near the Arnoc 
and JEoplis, in ruins in .fejomc’s time.. 
With the daughters of the.>e Midianites the 
Israelites^ comiiiiitcd formcalioii, and were 
guilty ot idolatry. 

MI'DLAND. ff. (mid :iui\ land.) 1. That 
is rem(>te from the coubt {Ilalv). 2. Surround- 
ed by land ; niedilerraneaii {Dnfdot). 

MPDLEG. (mrc/and/eg.) "Middle of the 
leg ( Bacon). 

MID LOTHIAN. See Lothian. 

M ri )MOST. «. (from wird.) Middle. 

MI'DNIGIIT. s. {mid and night.) The 
noon of night ; the depth of night; twelve at 
iiiahi. {Aitcrbxiry). 

Mi'dnjoht. a. Being in the middle oi 
the niirhr {Bacon). 

MID-RIB, in botany, the main nerve or 
iiiiddK' rib of the leaf, running troiii the base 
or petiole to the apex, and from which the 
\eins ot the leaf usually ari.se and spread. See 
R AC HIS. and Ri B. 

MPDIllFF. 5. (iniljhpipe, Saxon.) The 
diaphnagin {MiUon,) 

MID-SEA. s. The Mediterranean sea 
{I}n>ih n K 

AlH.>SIlIP-FR AME, a name given to that 
liniber, or conibiuaiion of pieces formed into 
tiiic timber, which determines the extreme 
breadth of ilic .ship, as well the figure and 
di!nLjit.io!i of all the inferior timbi.Tf^. 

M IDSHH^MAN, a sort of naval cadet, ap« 
pointed by the captain of a ship of war to 
''tcniid Lb' o.dcrs Ilf the superior oflicers, and 
fi'-si I in the necessary biisine.ss of the vestel, 
cither ahnanl or ashore. 

The number of inichhinincn, like that of 
several oilier oflicers, is always in proi>ortija 
to tlic size of the ship to which they ocloi'.g. 
'I'hiis a firsi-rate man of war h.is 24, and the 
inferior rale.s a .suitable number in propuiiion. 
No person can be appointed lit iitcnant with- 
out having previously served two years in tho 
roval navy in this cap.icity, or in that uf mate, 
besides having been at least four years in ac- 
tual service at sea, either in merchant-ships 01 
ill the roval navy. 

Midshipman is accordingly the station in 
which a young voliinleer is trained in llie se- 
veral exercises neevssarv' to attain a Euflicieiit 
knowledge of the machinery, movements/ 
and military operations of a ship, to (pialify 
him for a sea ofliccr. 

aMIDST. 5. Middle (Tfly/rir). 

Midst, a. (from middesf.) Midmost; be- 
ing in the middle {Drydai). 

MIDSTRE AM, a. (w»dand stream.) Mid- 
dle of the stream {Drt/den), 

MIDSUMMER. *. (rwidand 5«fii»ier.) The 
snmiiuT solstice {Swift). 

.VH'DVVAY. s. {mid and way.) The part 
of I be way equally distant from the beginning 
and end 

MPdway. (t. Being in the middle between 
two places {Shakspeare). 

Mi'DwAY.fld. In ine middle of the pas- 
sage {Drydi'H), 
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Mt'DWIFE. Tiiii'® and |»ip, Stax.)^ A 
woman who assiata women iti childbirth 
{Donne\ 

MIDWIFERY, (hy Skinner and Junius da* 
rived from mib, or meed, a reward, and pijp, a 
wif«,Sa*. IttoraUy, therefore, wife-fee.) In a more 
rigid aen&e the art or science of aMisting vi omen 
in child-birth ; but in a larger lense, and ns it is 
now morn generally professed, lectured upon, and 
practised, the art or science uf ossisting females 
in every affection connected with the sexual sys- 
temp and infants during the period of lactation. 

Such, therefore, being the general signification 
assigncfl to the term in the present day, we shall 
contemplate it under this sense in the following 
sketch of its rise, progress, and practice ; availing 
ourselves of the observations the writer of this ar- 
ticle has already offered to the public upon the 
Same subject in a similar work of high respecta- 
bility published about two years since, and which 
he is happy to find have met with much general 
approbation. 

Histoxy, 

71ic history of midwifery may be compri.sed in 
a few words. In the earliest ages of the world, 
when the manners were simple, the hours of 
rest and food regular, and the general strengtii 
and health propoilioiiate, it was only in cases of 
itial-conformation either of the mother or of the 
child, or inispresentation of the latter, that any 
oilier assistance, perhaps, than what nature her- 
self cither gave or indicattxi could be demanded. 
Thesn cases, even in the ppiisent day of luxury, 
complex manners, mid delicate health» are, upon 
the whole, extremely few, comiNired with the fu- 
neral average of births that every hour is a wit- 
ness to. Yet in the periods we are now contem- 
plating, we know that they must have been vet y 
considerably fewer, because we know that in m^ery 
instance in which society, by its natural tendency, 
has overstepped the just medium of its prime 
object, and introduced soft and delicate habits, ca- 
pricious fhshions, and all the luxuries of refined 
life, it has at the same time introduced debility 
even from birth, and often before birth ; and, con- 
sequently, all those mal-ooiifoniiations and ob- 
liquities the line of health which oaturally 
belong toinanldnd of both sexes, and which it is 
their own fault (we mean the fault of themselves 
or their ancestors) that they do not equally pos- 
sess in every generation. 

Hence the art of midwifery is coeval with cinl- 
ixed life, and is to be measured by its odrauce to 
the utmost summit of refinement, Iti the earliest 
ages, when nature required nothing more than 
mere co-operation with her common efforts, wo- 
men alone, and these of no peculiar degree of 
skill, must have been altogether competent to the 
bnainess of child-birth : and hence the midwivea 
of the Hebrew's, of the Greeks, and Romans, we 
have reason to believe were all females. Nor do 
we meet with a single instance of a chirurgical or 
medical practitioner having been bad recourse to 
and acti^y emplDycd earlier than the middle of 
the seventeenth century, perhaps, among the ear- 
liest practitioners on the continent, by M. Julian 
Clement, a aitfgpoa of high reputation at Paris, 
who attended in a difficult case Madame de la 
Valiere, in 1663; and Dr. William Harvey in our 
own country, who publUM celebrated treatise 
on generation a few yekiv anlaMdently , and a few 
yrsrs afterwards engaged in the practice of mid- 
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wifery,andiblIowe<i up his practice with his ExCrcl' 
tatio de Partu. 

There can be no doubt that midwifery ought to 
have bL*en studied and practised scientifically 
many ages before the period at which we have now 
arrived, and that tbousaiids of lives, as well of 
mothers as of children, must have fallen a sacrifice 
to the want of anatomical skill and knowledge 
upon this subject. Luxury, extravagance, and 
dissipation were as common at Athens* and Rome, 
during sdme periods of their history, as they have 
been in any part df Europe during the last two 
centuries ; and though it is probable the Athenian 
and Roman matrons did not, from the fashion of 
their respective wras, run quite so readily aa the 
ladies of the present day into all the excesses of 
the men, yet there can be no doubt that the exam* 
pie was contagious, and tliat the result in i^ogerd 
to debility of frame, and consequently occasional 
malconformation of organs, if not equal in point of 
frequency and degree, could not have e-ssentially 
varied. And in reality, had the Greek and Roman 
ladies been us correct and regular as possible in 
their own lives, yet from the necessity they must 
have been too frequently under of intermarrying 
with men of far less correctness and regularity, the 
female offspring hence ensuing could not fail to 
inherit much of the same kind uf delicacy and 
debility of frame, and consequently misproportion 
of construction, which wc too frequently witness in 
the present day. 

Still, however, it was the fashion to employ 
women, and nunc hut women, in the inomeiitons 
process of childbirth, notwithstanding the neces- 
sity of a contrary practice. Natural modesty, 
not always in league with fashion, gave additional 
force to the genera! custom; and impcTious as was 
the cull for the occasional employment of persons 
who had been regularly taught at the schools of 
anatomy, and had hence acquired a scientific 
knowledge of the organs concerned in gestation 
and labour, and of the changes they undergo 
during these respective processes,— 'life was in 
general rather to be .sacrificed than a male practi- 
tioner of surgery to be resorted to. That the call 
for such assistance was imperious, wc could 
adduce a thousand instances to prove, if it were 
necessary ; we shall only observe tliat Agiiodicc, 
a scholar of Hicrophilu.s, in order to acquire a 
knowledge of this branch of anatomy, and finding 
herself prohibited, either by the common law of 
custom, or the written law of the state,* from 
acquiring such knowledge in her own sex, consent- 
ed to assume a male appearance, and for this pur- 
pose cut off her hair, exchanged her female for 
male attire, and in this disguise attended the 
lectures of this celebrated physician. She then 
publicly entered upon her professirin; but another 
difficulty occurred to her, which was, that from 
the dress and appearance she had so long assumed, 
she was still suspected to be a roan, notwithstand- 
ing she had returned to the common dress of her 
sex ; and it was long before the prejudice thus ex- 
cited was completely overcome. 

On these accounts the art of midwifery made less 
improvement than any other branch of medicine. 

subject, and 

that iMpffJbui very little to the purpose. He 
appears TO have known of no other method of de- 
livery than bya^presentatioo of the child's head; if 
any other part presented, he advises such part to be 
turned, and this not by an introduction of the hand 
of tbepractittoner into the uterus, but Iqr tbakiBg 
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the. math«r» b)r making: her jump repeated! y* or by 
tollin;^ her on her bed. and if this do not succeed, 
to destroy die. child and deliver it piece-meal. In 
the writings of CelsiiB, however, who flourished diir- 
ing the reign of Tiberius, we find hints that prove 
some advance had been made towards a more hu- 
mane, scientific, and successful practice } for we 
arc here told, that children muy be safely and 
easily delivered in presentations of the feet as well 
as of the hbad, by taking hold of the legs and drag- 
ging them downwards : as also that if any other 
parts present than the head or fleet, the child must 
be turned in the uterus by the introduction of tiie 
assistant's hand, so that one or the other of these 
organs be brought forwards into the vagina. Wc 
also meet with another piece of advice which we 
are sorry to perceive has been of so long standii^^ 
ill the world, and which is v€H'y ifyudiciousty 
praised and practised in the presoot day, and that 

is, that the practitioner ought to be perpetually 
striving to dilate the os iinc/t, or orifice of the woinb, 
by the introduction of the fore-finger alone, when 
the opening is only large en«nigh to admit a single 
Unger, smeared over with lard or pomatum, and 
that he should continue progressively to intiotiuce 
two, three, and, at length, tlie whole hand, as a 
general dilater to the orifice, so that tlie head or 
whatever other part of the child presents, may tlie 
more readily |miss tlirough. Nijw it is compara- 
tively very seldmii that any benefit ran lie derived 
from this perpetual tamfiering ; in »>ome few cases 
of relaxed uteri, when' the orifice ih alrea<ly sufll). 
ciently enlarged to allow three or four finerlirs to 
enter at once, and the pains at the same time are 
but feeble, or at least have but a small propulsive 
power, feme advantage may be obts^ined, hut none 
ill any instance when the orifice is not large enough 
to admit of more than n single finger; white in 
every such attempt, provided the ntenis be rigid 
und uiipliable, instead of facilitating the enlarge- 
ment, the practitioner will considerably obstruct 

it, bis perpetual stimulus continually thickening 
and induiating the algcs of the orifice* 

Yet delivering by the feet appear^ by no means' 
to have heen approved by the profession in general. 
Cclsuf, tbuiigh on admirably infintnfHl man, and 
an excellent writer, was not ^tlic profession, while 
Galon, who was of it, condemneil the practice as 
decidedly as Hippocrates. In reality wc meet with 
Uic same kind of general condemnation os late as 
to Hie middle of tlie seventeenth century ; for Ri- 
verius censured it piiblicly in ld57, and though 
Maiiriccan indmed to it in his own practice, as he 
informs us in his treatise on midwifer}’, publlabrd 
ill 1664, be tells tis at the same time that many 
authors were of opinion, that in ail foot-cases it 
would be bettar to atten^t to turn the child than 
to deliver with such a pementatipn. So slow is 
tlie work! to shake ofi' a prejudice of any kind when 
once tleeply rooted, however unfijimded or wveii 
fatal. 

Aliout this poriod aeatal tracts or treatises on 
tnidwifery in Oreat Britain issued from the pens 
of Whorioii, Chorlaton, Mayow, and Raynokl, of 
all which the last a|>pearH to have been the most 
celebrated writer. To the instrumeot oaUed the 
crotubet, which bad been long in nsfuJmt most 
oonmonly for removing the manglcMipbv of a 
child wliom it was thought necetmrjjMP^estroy, 
we now . find added, generally eupposcS to have 
been an invention of Chanborlcii, a /owtpi of a 
peculiar kind, having a nsar fesemblence to what 
is now denominated a t^eoNj^-^thiAtniployiiiaiitof 
aaale practitioners grew eotiwon, books of twal 


science, and containing information of the most 
valuable description, issued freely from the press, 
and especially from the labours of Cbarnbcrieii, 
Willoughby, Barober, and SimpsoDj lectures erf re- 
putation upon the subjectof midwifery were insti- 
tuted, and largely attended, a variety of ingenious 
Instruments were devised and multiplud, and the 
flist public deseriptiuii of the modern forceps was 
given by Chapman, the second public teacher of 
midwifery i'l London, which made its appearance 
in the third volume of the Eilinburgb Medical Es- 
says. It is useless to pursue this narrative any 
farther : the names of Stnellie, Hamilton, Orme, 
and Denman, are known to every one ; and their 
itistruction.s liave been widely felt and duly appre- 
ciated, not only by the profession, but by tlie world 
at large. 

Diseases or the female sexual system. 
From a cause that has never yet been explained, 
women on the commencement of puberty throw 
forth at monthly intervals a peculiar and coloured 
fluid from the uteru$.,wlijch terms of discharge only 
cease, or only should cease, during pregnancy, and 
lactation, till the age of about forty-five in this 
country, and others of similar warmth, though the 
age at which it ceases is much earlier in countries 
of greater heat, and where the general form ac- 
quires a much earlier maturity. At the couiincnce- 
ment of this natural or regular flow which is usually 
denominated menses or menstruation, women ai'e 
often subject to many diseases front the change 
that takes place in tlie (‘onslitutioo at that period *. 
they are subject lo oilier diseases from a moibid 
stippresdon, or to>) large or too frequent an evacu- 
ation of tliib discharge; and again to others, at the 
prriotl of their final cessation. 

We bhaii first examine into the nature of tho 
meustriial fluid itself. It was formerly supposed 
that this fluid was a kind of surplus blood thrown 
out of the system from the mouths of minute veins. 
It has been clearly ascertained, however, by Dr. 
W. Hunter that this fluid, whatever it is.isthrow'n 
from the mouths not of the uterine veins, but the 
uterine arteries ; and that instead of being blood, 
it has scarcely any one property in common with 
blood, excepting indeed in its colour. Geoorally 
spciaking, the average time the diachaige coutinues 
is three or four days ; and as to the proportional 
quantity lost oil eacli day, on the first, and fouith, 
or third day, the woman loses a fourth of ths 
whole quantJty each day, and, on the middle day, 
about the other half. The quantity lost will gene- 
rally be ihme or four ouuces altogether, a single 
ounce on tlie Bret day, two on the socond, and the 
fourth and last ounce on tlie third day. TJiorc is 
nothing, however, more alTccted by the^ climate 
than tilts : In a worm climate the quantity bamg 
increased, while it is diminished in cold 
linn^UH, while writing his account of JLaplaud, 
■ays, tliat the quantity lost there is nevqr above 
half an ounce or an ounce. In hot idaqds, at jn 
those of tim Archipelago, Hippocrates wdtes, that 
the women lost twenty ounces of blood iiy this 
evacuation. Aitificial warmth promolM tho men- 
strual Bux as powerfully as that of the sun. 

The discharge, ai mo haws nltiady ohsery^, 
commenoes wicli pubarty, which Varies asweedlqipy 
from dfoiatr* 

lo Persia the fomales arc fit for oAl the purposeb 
of women at ton years old. In Loplatid not till 
twenty. In our country .about sixtomi ; and this 
period is oliaractcriced by ooi^n otteiufoot cjr- 
cumstauces : tho age of pubasty is evioeed by hair 
growing ou tkmpnhoe aim hi the axilla; tbo bEoasle 

Bfi0 
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«.r® foiwctl and UjucIc pci feet j thfi v i-' also a chance 
111 the ovuria. 

The dibche.i'ie when it first appears is not at 
first red, gcnenilly it is viliiont enlour. The siie- 
rceding periods are very recular, biing every 
nu)ijth,iuilcsslht* woman Iim;s 111 a state of nature, 
and falls with child, when, upon a pretty accurate 
calculation, she will imri'irnate. about once in 
UVenty months, if sin sucldt M on st r nation hav- 
ing hegun will go on regularly unUss interrupted 
by disease, or prccrnancy, for a gi cat number of 
years, geucrally till between the fortieth and fif- 
tieth year ; and the lime of its cessation is genc- 
lally regulated hy the age at wbicli it couiinenccd. 
Tlic final cessation of the mi rises may be Known 
to lie goiir; by iMtain irri suhirities in the appear- 
ance: ins'.* :.d of the discharge lasting thne, it 
will ( onti'un- for ten days ; nothing will then be 
M' 11 !oi ti.o months ; ne\t they may conic once a 
loiJui ;ht. and tin n po-fusely. 

Menslriiatioii appears to be a discharge intended 
to jneserve the uterus in a state fitted for coneep- 
t«oji,ror a girl earinot coiicciic, till after the menses 
]i3\c appr tri'd j luir docs anv ivoman conceive 
after they ha\c erased to (low. So that women 
only can become pr«\i;nant wliile the menses con- 
tinue ; and they appear to be more susceptible of 
fouet'ption immediately hefon; and directly after 
Ihoni than at any other part of the month. Also, 
in all iininial.s there i^ a dischavQC somewhat ana- 
logou«i to it, which in ihi’in is called heat. This 
state is very iit*arly allied to it; and is well midei- 
stood by ho3’.s, not oin* of ulioin when buying adoc 
rabbit will jiay hn'f t‘i - price for it, if not in brat, 
as 'if she is in heal • he lias nothing to do, but by 
pressing with bis tlinnih to invert a portion of the 
vagina, and if it i’' roll and covered thickly with 
blood VI ssels, he knows it indicates heat, and is 
what he looks for; but if the vagina be smooth ami 
white, any boy kn nvs tlu'it he must keep that rab- 
bit on bran and other expensive provision fora 
month, before she will take the buck. 

Menstruation maybe tliesuhicct of disease from 
irregularity, obstruction, excess, or iiainful ex- 
trusion. 

Irregular This may regard its time 

of accession or cessation. It may be irregiilar in 
its monthly return, or as to the qninitity of fluid 
lost at each perioil; it may arise too early in life, 
or continue too late. The first consideration is, 
where.H arises too early in life; perhaps, however, 
there is no such thing as incnstruatioTi beginning 
too early in life, except as connected with a com- 
plaint. It may arise fiom too great strength of 
constitution and vascular action ; from increased 
fullness of vessels, depending on too large a quan- 
tity of animal food, for the wear and tear of the 
constitution. There is a full face; a full pulse; 
throbbing iti the head ; the breasts are full, with a 
warm'finagination. This secretion arises properly 
at sixteen; but here it begins at twelve orthiijBen. 
As in this case it arises from too much blooa, we 
should take some away ; prescribe purges and 
strong exercise; but the medicine must be chosen. 
Rhubarb, jalap, senna, colocyntb, and aloes, are 
not calculated to diminish the quantity of blood; 
they only increase the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines. Saline purgatives should be preferred, 
and a spare diet must be insisted upon. 

The other state of the menses is, where they stay 
too late ; this is more common than the preceding 
affectioiii and more especially in large towns. It 
occurs where there is too little blood, and the 
uterus is not in a state fit for conception. The 
pulse U weak, the appetite disordered, the coun- 
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tciinnce pale, ibe rnnstitutiui below par in poin^ 
of strength. \Vc will now eun&iiler both the state* 
jnst described. The first w ill be liable to sudden 
iiifiamiuntion of Ibe lungs, and has that state of 
body which ^ircdispuscs to what is called a gal- 
loping coiisiiinptinii. The other will generally be 
more or less a scrophuloiis habit, disposed to go 
into a decline, or slow conbumptioii. Here the 
mode of treatment adopted in chlorosis may be 
supeiaddcd to that for the lestoiing^ health by 
Mu-baUiing, if the lungs ore not any way alieoted, 
oiul the stomach in good order, but not where 
there is a weak slomocli or ojipresscd ri'spiration. 

OfAmennrrfitea, or olistiucted men jti niition, there 
arc two kinils; ime the aeiitc, or neeidental ; the 
utlu r the chronic. The acute, or aecldeiital, arises 
where there is pcrlcet health up to the time of 
menstruating, and the patient takes cold at the 
point of disehaige, or even while menstruating, and 
llic flow is prevcntcfl or suddenly erases. 

Obstructed mensti-iiatiun generally depends 
upon the upplicntioii ef cold ; this will priKluei* 
a fever which will stop it if coming on, and arrest 
its progress, wlieie it has already commenced. In 
all such cases, there is pain in the head, back, 
and loins, pain in the limbs, witli all the symp- 
toms marking fever. If vve know of this early, 
we may with ease give ridiel. We may always 
take blood, and cleai the bowels: rhubarb is the 
best mMlicinc ; then a saline draught, with anti- 
moninls in such fpiaiitity as to come short of 
vonniiiig, and five or six drops of laudanum, or 
four' nr five L^raiTe^of qu eacuanha every six hours. 
The u arm bath is pi odnetive of advantage where 
applied soon aftci the complaint has begun. 
Where the slipper bath is not at hand, the lower 
part of the body may be seated in a volume of 
tepid water in a lar;;e tub, or the convenient ve- 
hicle called u iiip hath, after which the patient 
must be iinide very diy, and put into a warm bed, 
and use the remedies bclorc mcnlioned; and the. 
discharge will return, or, if not immediately, it 
will ultimately return, and the. health remain 
unimpaired ; but, if the menstruating period is 
passed over, it then becomes a chronic obstruc- 
tion, the symptoms unending wliieli are very de- 
structive of female htMlih. 

Of Hie ciironic obstiuction of mell^truation 
Ihcre arc also two kinds, wbicb have each a dis- 
tinct set of symptoms; those of plcthoia, and 
those of weakness; and chronic obstruction, d ■- 
pending on pictliura, may degenerate into Hat 
kind depending on weakness. The patient will 
first he taken with symptoms which only belong 
to plethora, and after that arise those belong- 
ing to weakness. The young arc most liable 
to the first kind, in whom the quantity of blood is 
much increased beyond what it should be, by 
luxurious habits, and where too little exercise is 
taken for the quantity of food ; and even here it 
will not often lead to obstruction, unless the oc- 
casional cause is applied by taking cold : when 
this does reallyboppen, the attack of fever may 
be so slight as not to be observed by the patient. 
Where we see all the signs of tlie system being 
loaded with blood, wo should certainly take soma 
away: where the pulse i.s hard, full, strong, and 
frequei^j^the skin dry and hot, more thirst than 
there sbrald be, with pain in tiie head, back,* and 
loins ; where, especially, instead of an active dis- 
position, we see a desire to be always by the fiix, 
and the girl at the same time liable to.giddiness. 
Here tlie puKe is rarely up to 100 « which being 
an increase of more than twenty beats In eveiy 
minute^ the effects of such increa^^ed action is, that 
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tte strength will be worn out, and the chronic 
obstruction from plethora be changed into the 
chron ic obstruction from weakness ; the reason is 
this, that the action is so strong, that it may, by 
continuing, exhaust the powers of life: nothing 
indeed exhausts the strength of the system so 
much as increased action of the heart and arte- 
ries ; for it is not th<‘ pulsating arteries alone that 
are affected, but in the same propoiiiun is the ac- 
tion of all the capillary vessels in tlu: body in- 
creased, so that the whole extent of increased ac- 
tion is prodigious. It being known that the ac- 
tion arising from obstructed men’^truation with 
plethora brings on weakness, it might be expected 
that the strength of action would be brought gra- 
dually down to the point of health : but thatiiever 
happens ; it sinks below it. This sort of obstruct- 
ed menstruation must be treated by evneuation, 
by blecxling ; but the foot is not preferable, as we 
do not get blood enough by opening the vena sa- 
phena, unless the foot be immersed in warm wa- 
tery and if tills be done, we are unable to tell the , 
quantity we take, unless we from time to time 
measure the water. The best way', then, is to 
Meed from the arm, and with bleeding to use pur- 
gative nicdiciiio's : the patient should take much 
exercise and htth* sleep, and, on the intermediate 
day to those on which \vc give the purgalives, 
wc should give a saline draught. The efiect of 
this will he, liiaL she will he broierht dow'n from 
great and morbid action to tlu* state of health, 
and it is lifly lo one but the menstrual discharge 
returns immediately'. 

This sppoies of chronic obstruetion proceeds 
from plethora : and pletiiora may exist so us lo 
prevent menstruation, either at its earliest eflbrt, 
or after it has been lung in the regniar habit of re- 
curriii'j:. 'I’lie t(‘rni chlorosis is generally applied 
to the lirst kind; anienorrhcia to the second : but 
chlorosis, or grCrn-'-ickiKss, is a mere result, and 
may result from either; it is that chronic men- 
sriuation de]u*iidii»ir on symptoms of weakness wc 
h.Lve already' noticed, :uul may result from each 
as well as from a distinct and s( parate source, 
Ivrause the, eontiiiiicd action of vessels exhausts 
the strength. UmuiIIv however the complaint tlc- 
in^nds on improper food, living in had air, v)r want 
of exercise, and, added lo these, want of corninu- 
iiicatioii between the sexes; for a certain state of 
the ovari.a predisposes In it. One symptom iii 
this kind of o’()*>tri]eled ineustru.ation is, thei<‘ 
being a mark perceived round the aiiele at iiigiit 
where the edge of the slme came: another is, a 
fullness and piitfineNS of tiu> face and eyelids in 
the morning ; so that, after sleep, the whole coun- 
tenance looks too big ; but in the course of the 
day, this size and appearance goes entirely off. 
These last effetits are evidently those of oedema, 
because during the day the water lodged in the 
cellular substance about the face subsides, and the 
colls below are progressively filled; so that by 
night the ancles are swelled : during the night 
again, the gravitation of the fluids diffuf^s the ep- 
pearaiioe of swelling over the face. 

The upper extiemities partake at Inst in this ap- 
pearance, becoming .swelled about the bands at 
night. In short, the whole skin is swoln ond 
gtretched, and bssuiiks a soft pappjpt'^l. To 
these symptoms there is now added m ^Iry great 
derangement of stomach, the appetite goes (piitc 
away ; sometimes the patient has an inclination 
for improper food, a vedicment fondness for cin- 
ders, candles, or pipe clay ; this floes not v^e^un 
to belong to any sort of instinctive impulse fium 


nature, but depends on a derangement of stomach 
alone : all these evidences are further proved bjr 
flatulency and a sense of weight at the stomach ‘ 
after eating; great irregularity of the intestines, 
sometimes costive, and at others lax ; vegetables 
undergoing their acid fermeiitatuni, and animal 
matter its putrefaction ; both knowui by eructa- 
tions, both dependant on the iinpaired state of 
the stomach : to these siicfved diffu’nlt respira- 
tion, cither on walking or going up stairs; and 
this docs not arise from ordinary weakness where 
a person could rest, because slie wa-; tired ; but 
in chlorosis slie stops because she lo&i*s her 
breath; with this there ispalpitation at the heart ; 
the pulse is frequent, small, and bard ; and there 
are hysterical symptoms, very” often, where the 
obstruction has been of long continuance. This 
complaint however i«! easily cured where it has 
been of short duration, :md the menstruation is 
not pcimuncrilly^nternipted. 

The treatment will dcpi-nd on the form which all 
the symptoms take on when eombiiifil. Though 
eases of this obstruction differ from ordinary 
weakness, yet the treatment wo should piii^’ii^ 
will he applieahie to most cases of weakie It 
IS right to fcc'0|i the bowels clear, hy a:i ocf.i- 
sionai dose of ilmbarb; wc should tin n h.-giu the 
use of hitter medicines, rcniemheriu that iu pro- 
portion as the weakness is greater, the iiu’dieine 
should be weak ; for it is an error to suppose that 
the stronger a medieinc of this kind is, llic inure 
eflicaciouis it must be. In all cases of weakness, 
w’c must consid' r the lightest b.tU'rs as the most 
proper; at flrst, a dram of hittei tincture to uii 
ounce and a half of peppermint uatet; or an 
ounce ot the hitter infiisum instead of the line* 
ture. Bur at thr* s'um* time we must recollect* 
that the stoni'aeli is stdl a weakened organ : thes 
pow'ers of digestion must be still weak, coiise- 
(juentlv digestion wdll not be so quick, nor will 
the food he pushed (orw.-ird from the stomach '|>o 
soon as it IS ill health ; and the serorul meal w ill 
be ill digc'sted, because the w'hule of the first has 
not Icllthe stomach; for these rca«-ons, a gentle 
purgative must In- joined with the food. A good 
inedieiiie is hitter pills, formed witli such mate- 
rials as will allowr* the stoinaeli to act on them 
without much diflicuUy. Of all medicines, hark 
is the worst here ; it requires a good stomaeli to 
digest it; it iiuTcases any cliffleulty of breat hin.:, 
that may have existed previous to its use. No.i 
and then a gentle emetic vvid bi* useful ; w.- may 
for that purpose give five grains of ipccaiMi.tith* 
every half hour till it operates. After the Inlteis 
have impaired the tone of the stomach, thi> gentle 
action will restore its blrciigth, and render thein 
as efficacious as befuic: wluu the stomach is 
strong enough, wc may begin with steel, the bust 
form of which i«tealie<l Giillilhs’s ilraughts, but it 
is the mo<«t nauseous iiiixtiuc that ever was made 
aboriginally prescribed, mid wc should therefore 
prfter some oiir* of the numerous modes iu which 
this medicine has of late years been revised. By 
these means the weak patient will be raised up to 
that state which is nearest health; while the ple- 
thoric patient is lowered dow'ii to the same point. 
Tht.sc two patients being now brought tothat'^ame 
point which is most favourable to menstruation, 
it remains to discover the best means of celliii:; 
hack the secretion. Having brought down the ple- 
thoric, and raised the low and weak patient, 
that both are on a ]inr, we may now begin with i 
emmeiugogiic remedies. 

All Ihoiii incdiciiies called cmiurnagjguc s are 
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wemust navar uie strong stimuU wltare 
tba constitution is yet weak, or we shall only 
exhaust the system, and where there is a tendency 
to plethora, we shall produce hesmoptoc : these, 
then, must not be begun upon till the constitu- 
tion is amended. Some employ hellebore, which 

sometimeB certainly evinced its powers, for 
which reason we laay give forty drops of the tinc- 
ture, though most commonly the menses will re- 
turn witimut giving any thing. Madder is recom* 
mended from its supposed deobstruent quality. 
Jnetences of its wonderful powers are related in 
Dr. Homes’s practice. Now and then electricity 
has been useful, when the patient all but men- 
struates. Friction of the lower extremities is utiod 
as exercise. Issues have been recommended; 
dancing, air, and exercise, are the rcail, the na- 
tural, and only effectual remedies, it is merely 
necessary to determine to the part; we well know 
that a mother, directly as she tales the child in 
her arms, feels the draught of the milk come into 
the breast, even before the child is put to its 
profuse jUefu/mation.^We now proceed to con- 
sider the opposite state to obstructed menstru- 
ation, which is profuse menstruation, or menor- 
rhagia; this is where it returns too often, though 
there may not be too much lost in each time ; or, 
it may be, there is twice the quantity lost at the 
regular time : in short, in whatever manner the 
secretion is increased, so as to weaken the con- 
stitution, it forms menorrhagia. Whether there be 
too much or too little tone in the vessels, they 
may be inactive; allowing their contents to es- 
cape as they do in petechial fever, both into the 
celliHar membrane and into the urine. 

I^rofuse menstruation may depend on increased 
action of the heart and arteries ; or on too much 
food, drink, or stimuli in any shape. And the 
symptoms which appear in the constitution from 
such causes will be just^those of plethora ; stuff- 
ing of the chest, heat and thirst, concurring with 
this profuse menstruation; and the same treat, 
msnt of the constitution will remove it : this is 
the simplest sort of menorrhagia, and requires 
les^t discussion. We mutt prohibit the use of 
animal food, and keep the bowels In a state of 
purging with Epsom salts. Wliat we want, is not 
a violent purging,but a gentle increased action of 
the bowels; by this we pall the appetite, which 
is another object gained; and it does not allow 
the food to rediein so long in the stomach, while 
part of the circulating fluids is evacuated by the 
increased secretion we have produced into the in- 
testines, If this treatment be not sufficient, it 
will he necessary to apply those local remedies 
prescribed in iloodingB. 

The next state of increased menstruation is, 
ftom relaxation of Ibp system. This will some- 
times arise from inoreaaed action, which we have 
said will occasionally degenerate into a weakened 
state ; for the effect of great action is the prody- 
tioA of great weakness. Where there is a wSk 
pulse, flabbiness of muscles, and all the symptoms 
^ weakness and relaxation of vessels, a very small 
fme of action in the heart will be equal to the 
fercii^ of blood through ah oFen vessel. All the 
strengthening medicines as wdl as. astringents wifi 
be neMssary here ; alum and bitters: and where 
there is nothing of a vibrating feel in the ptihe, 
steel may be given. But, sometimes, when the 
profuse diicbarge depends on relaxation Of vessels, 
Steel will incram tbedischaigc; yet, wherethero 
is no fever, it is one of the hut rem^es. Ifbnt 
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comes the cold bath, 'and moderate exercise in a 
pure air. ■ In regard to steel, it mwt be given 
very gradually at first, as in the mineral waters 
which are so famous. The stomach will fraquently 
not bear it lesK diluted. It is very beneficial to 
recommend patients lo some mineral spring Vn the 
country, even from a secondary desire to get 
them out of town, where they may get up early^ 
and enjoy the benefit of a country air. Tbe pa- 
tient goes with hope and expectation of relief | 
her mind is amused, and her health impaired by 
drinking the water, though in the water thecer 
should he uo virtue all. 

The next sort of menorrhagia does not depenA 
on general, but local weakness ; arising trom tbo 
woman having borne a great number of children, 
and the weakened slat*.* of the uterus. This effect 
is !<ometimcs dependant on excessive venery, 
hence we account for ih<* violent attacks of me- 
norrhagia prostitutes ai*** veiy subject to. It may 
arise from blows on the abdomen. This is a 
mure unmanageable case than the others ; be- 
cause the weakness is local, and any streugthea- 
ing remedies applied constitutionally increase the 
strength of both parts at the same time; so that 
there still is the same difference between the sys- 
tem and the uterus in point of tone, because they 
are both equally raised: injecting cold and astrin- 
gent solutions into the vagina is the best reme^. 
Though now and then a case occurs, in which 
the opposite means succeed, where every cold 
application has failed, and throwing up tenid wa^ 
ter has put a stop to it. 

The woiat state i f relaxed uterine system is, a 
great local weakness of the uterine vessels, which 
cannot be acted iipon through the medium of the 
constitution. Since the hemorrhage wdl be in- 
creased by whatever increases the strength of 
action in tlie heart and arteries, it would be more 
an object to lower the con.stitution ; and the best 
measure is, to leave it altogether, only attempt- 
ing to stop the hemoribage by local means. But 
the cold application, so oficn recommended, will 
fail; a piece of ice has been in the vagina a whole 
day without stopping it. In these cases, the 
most likely thing to succeed is, to introduce an 
injection into the uterus itself; to do which, a 
tube must be carefully passed up into the uterus, 
like a male catheter. We must withdraw the 
wire from the tube, and insert the nose of a small 
syringe into the tube, and press forward a little 
of the astringent injection; as soon as it produce# 
pain in the back, the pipe must be taken away, 
because a very little of the solution will be 
enough ; if there be thirty drops in the uteruv, 
it is quite sufficient. In the ve^ worst case 
that has been known to happen, this method wsrii 
completely effectual in tlie cure. 

L^smenerrktsa^ or Paimful Pafn- 

ful meustruatvDn is a comptuint in a state of 
nature unknown; but it happens among those 
who do not marry at the time of life nature in- 
tended ; for which there are many reasons in tfa# 
present day, and among the rest the difficulty 0f 
maintaining a large family ; consequently wo- 
men arc thrown out of a state of nature, not do- 
ing 'tbat which nature intended. The patient^ 
when flmA.flttacked with this disease, feels har^y 
any paih^ Or if ijm feel pain, it is only verv slight 
in the lower pkft of the back, which is from 
the consent of eerlliin nerves with the uterus;, 
but in four or five fUiMrs, it becomes eptabll^eA 
pain id tbe back aif viofent as grindinfl puifis 
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in labour* Sucb a woman will afterwards bear 
labour very wdl, and declare that she would rather 
bear a child than experience the pain of difficult 
menstruation once a month. 

In this manner the pain i..crcascs, but the men- 
struation goes on very imperfectly, for some 
time; and when at length it becomes more plen- 
tiful in quantity, the pain lessens, and the last 
two da^s of the secretion is not attended with 
any pain. 

The appearance of the fluid in this disease is 
not that of lueustruation, as it usually occurs. 
There arecoagula of various sizes, and if what is 
discharged be examined carefully, flakc.s of coa- 
gulablc lymph will be perceived. This state arises 
from interruption of the functions of the uterus, 
and it is a situation in which the uterus is much 
less liable to become impregnated; but if it do, 
the patient may go on to mcnstiiiate without any 
pain to tl>e end of her lifut or perhaps with less 
than she suffered before. This complaint is more 
frequent in large towns than in tlie country. 

The first object in regard to treatment is to re- 
move the inflammation, for there can be no dif^ 
Acuity in supposing inflammation present at the 
time the pain is so violent : one strong proof of 
which is the coagnlable lymph being thrown out. 
The patient for this purpose should leave off ani- 
mal AkkI entirely, if possible, at least partially; 
should avoid ail liquors, live as simply as she can, 
and keep the bowels in such a state, that the 
stools may not he hard. If she be strong and 
plethoric we may bleed once ; but it is a bad prin- 
ciple to bleed young people, as it lays the foun- 
dation for a larger quantity of blood being formed 
than ought to be. lictween one period and an- 
other, the parts about the pelvis should occa- 
sionally be immersed in the tepid bath, and after- 
wards rubltcd, and us soon as the pain comes on 
should be put in a warm bath : this may even be 
done the night before. I'he pul vis Doveri should 
also be given to assist perspiration, which is al- 
ways an ohject in the present case. Pursuing 
this plan, the habit will be broken, and the pa- 
tient may go for years without menstruating 
with pain ; but when it returns, the same ground 
must be gone over again. It is often entirely re- 
lieved by marriai<c ; so that it may sometimes be 
useful to recommend this change of state to the 
consideration of the parents. 

P/ttor Albut* — Whites. This is another and 
very common complaint Most women conclude 
it leads to disease^ and some are much alarmed 


lost their tone, they allow the uterus to Aili through 
the vagina, so that tlie menstrual disc^ige bag 
been frequently teen coming from the lowest 
part of the tumour, the os uteri. The most fre- 
quent causes art, rising too soon after delivery or 
after abortion. Next to floor albus, it is the most 
common female complaint that is met with. 
There is a dragging feel in the back, and uneasi- 
ness about the hips, arising from the dragging at 
the broad ligaments : there is also a pain in the 
groin, and the tedium these sensations produce 
are exceedingly uncomfortable though not amount- 
ing to pain. The procideiit uterus will at last in- 
terfere with the stools and urine, and be pushed 
down at those times, when the woman tells us she 
feels something like an egg; this gradually in- 
creases, till at last it falls altogether out of the 
body, producing pain, and perhaps ulccratiou of 
the os uteri, from the contact of the clothes ; and 
the bladder, from its connection with the uterus, 
being dragged down, makes an angle with itscMf, 
whicl^ stops the passage through the iirethro. 
Now while there are these powers acting in bring- 
ing it down, there are no muscle.s to briitg it 
back; and whcic gravltatiou leaves it, there dis- 
ease finds it. The only sure relief fur prociden- 
tia uteri is from the use of pessaries ; the host are 
of an oval form, flatted on both sides : the outer 
edge may be left broad and rounded off, as it is in 
close contact with the soft parts round it; but to- 
wards the hole in the middle it maybe made thin- 
ner, and this will diminish the bulk and weight : 
these are to be kepi of different sizes. The best 
arc of wood ; the cork pessaries cannot he kept 
clean. They were formerly made round ; but this 
is more inconvenient, and (d)structs the passage 
of the urine and freces ; they also used to be mada 
with very large boles, this was dangerous ; the ot 
uteri has become strangulated by getting into it; 
when this has happen^, a pair of pliars may be 
so introduced, as to break down the ring, so as to 
enable us to get it out. in introdueing this instru- 
ment, it is anointed as wo please, and so passed 
edgewise; it is to be laid across the pelvis in such 
a nianaer as that the largest diameter is from one 
ischium to that ou the opposite side. This dis- 
ease is curable in early life by a horizontal pos- 
ture and the use of astringent solutions. 

Drttpsif iftke Overhen is by no means an un- 
common disease. Its first symptom is a sense of 
pressure on the bladder or rectum ; it may fur- 
ther affect the nerves and absorbents, producing 
dependent symptoms. Bui it is so long before it 


at its appearance. In procidentia uteri, it antes 
mechanically ; for its cure, which is sometiims 
very tedious, tlie cold water bath is the best re- 
nte^ of any that we know of ; cold water may be 
injocled into the vagina, and if this be not suffi- 
cienl,an astringent may be added. The case is most 
iinmaHagaabile, when arising at the cessation 
of the menses : here it often precedes diatase 
the nteriM. and should he treated as if we were in 
oxpeetatMNl of rebimui; recommcndiitg a careful 
abstinence froofi wino and spirits; animal food Ip 
ho quite cut cfff, Vf Che constitiftion w'ili boar it ; 


togettior with which, no eaeralso of aoy conse- 
qooneo ahoisld be alfowod. An occaaiornul pmgo 
ehonld also hi gWen ; Che iajeecran tfiditochbeiisg 
sMiregulaftf. W- 

Pra dd H S rt b osmA or the fiffKng down of the 
utonia. TIm wtevus is ooiaaectod lotomtly to the 
patois, hy Cho broad NfmiionU ; and ootoriorly 
hy fhs fowwd ligwiiMifSa Wkensthote parts have 


produces any real illness, that the water has somo- 
times been drawn off for some months before aoy 
other ocHBpiainto have boon felt. From one tu- 
mour, forty-nine pints Itave been drawn off; and 
in a few days afterwards^ from anotbef tumoiir 
in the samo patient, nine pints more. Thorc is 
a case mentioned by Bonetoi, where ll£ pints 
were diawn oft'. The floHl in these cases is not 
serous, but gelatinous and glary ; and there hat 
been fat oud hair found in these Icimours, and 
even teeth ; Hits viil imppon wkwro tiiero bos 
been no imprsgnalioru It is a dfoaflse which may 
be borne a long time ; m one psiioiit, who hod it 
from the year 1770 till 179B, it was tapped as 
often as cigbty-fanr times . In the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, u woman is mentioned, who had 
it from the age of thirty to that of eighty, fr 
always begins on one aide, and gradually spreads 
over the other. As to treatment, iinuc in the 
way of medteiue has bean known to h<i^e ilie 
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tciist' effect Upon it. Tapping will not always 
be quite successful ; therefore, the patient should 
be warned of the probability of there being more 
cysts than one. 

Another complaint to which females are sub- 
ject has been called dropsy of the uterus; but fur 
many reasons, no such disease can eKist, and the 
expression therefore is ineurrect. The cases men- 
tioned of this disease Iiave most probably been 
hydatids in the iilems. It is however a slight 
complaint whieh cures itself. Dr. Clarke men- 
tions a case, where n lady with a tumour of this 
hind went into a pastry-cook's shop, and sat 
down in the parlour; the wet, w'hieh she felt, 
increased, till the whole shop was deluged, and 
very unpleasant conjectures were the conse- 
quence. In another ruse, where the Indy was rid- 
ing in a roach, which driving over the bad pave- 
ment, the we:.k rnembruiie gave way, and the 
whole fluid t'sr:apL‘d. Instead of a single hydatid, 
there may be some thousands hanging in clusters 
of all .siz<'s. There w ill be no symptoms but in- 
crease of size with occasional di<«charges of watei ; 
and, w'hcn the uterus dues contract, nothing will 
come away but the water and hydatids. 

There arc several other diseases which apper- 
tain to these organs, hut whieh belong rather to 
the department of surgery tlian of tlie obstetric 
branch, and to that department wc shall transfer 
them. These are enlarged nymjiha*, imperforate 
hymen, diseased Inbix, polypus tumours, schir- 
rons and cancerous iiterus. 

Filial C easiUioii of the Menses. — This is a work 
of time; a work which proceeds slowly, for nature 
never acts abruptly ; the discharge is first broken 
after having coiitinned from 15 to 50 years of age. 
It is necessary indeed that it should be stopped 
gradually, to prevent the constitution from being 
destroyed; and it happens that the body is fre- 
quently broken by this event ; in fact it is one of the 
most dangerous periods of a woman's life. It not 
uncommonly happens that the menses at this time 
become profuse,* producing dropsy, and the woman 
is carried off in this manner. Another evil is, that 
at this period all glandular complaints which may 
have lain dormant for many years, now come for- 
ward. A little lump in the breast which has hardly 
been felt for years, will now be converted into a 
formidable cancer, which will destroy if not re- 
moved. Not unfrequently a tumour which has 
long lain harmlessly on the os uteri will now begin 
to give pain, enlarge, and be troublesome. The 
utmost care is necessary in regard to simplicity 
of diet, and regularity of exercise and rest: and the 
state of the bowels should be carefully >vatched. 
At this period, also, there is a disposition to a gene- 
ral enlargement of several of the sexual organs, 
which often induce a woman to sup]70se that in- 
stead of finally ceasing to menstruate, she has once 
more begun to conceive. The uterus appears to 
swell, the breasts to become full, and there is a 
sense of motion in the uterus as though a fcettis 
were in the act of struggling. This affection, for 
want of a better name, is generally called Spurious 
Pregnancy. Perhaps we are not exactly acquainted 
with the cause; but we know what is of far more 
consequence : and that is that in |>oint of fact there 
is no pregnancy whatever, and that the symptoms 
which thus mimic it subside in a few weeks when 
attacked by a course of gentle cathartics, and free 
meercise. 

CONCEPTIOK. 

It in usual in thiu parr of a treatise on midwifery 
fbcjtaitiine the dificitiu theories which hu\c been 


offered to the world, on the mysterious subject of 
cunerption. The general physiologi.st, however, 
has usually contended that such an enquiry is a 
branch of his department: and strictly ^pcaking 
we believe the physiologist to be right. On this 
account we shall transfer the whole which is usual- 
ly offered upon conception to the ariiclc FriY- 
siuLOGY : under which the reader will find an ac- 
count of whatever is at present known upon this 
subject. 

We have also given a distinct section under the 
article Fcetus: to which therefore we refer tor a 
minute account of the foetus itself, and the contents 
of the gravid uterus in general, in regard to their 
structure and anatomy. 

PnEGNANCV. 

Pregnancy produces a great number of changes 
in tJie constitution, dependent upon the change 
which takes place in the uterus, the great centre of 
sympathy in the female frame. It also produces 
a variety of complaints which arc rather trouble- 
some than severe, and many of which must rather 
be palliated, than can hope to be cured till the 
abdomen is relieved ot its weight. These are 
sickness, vomiting, heartburn, costivencss or 
fliarrh(r‘n,supprcssionofurine,an(l its com cq nances, 
and especially retrovcTtcd uterus, from a full Madder 
pressing upon it before it is much enlarged, vari- 
cose veins. Pregnancy is alsf) not untiequcntly 
succeeded by abortion ur in iscariuigc. Asv.e piocced 
wc shall have occasion to refer to a hw ot these; 
the rest must be relieved by palliai'ccsandiemedica 
employed as occasion may dcmaml. 

Among ibe first ^•lO'^^fs ol prti;nanry, or of con- 
ception, as It is at tiist calb'd, wc may mention a 
disposition to hysteric fits, and especially in delicate 
habits a (.oiitiiiual tendency to fc\cr; tbe pulse in- 
creased; the palms fludicil, and even sometimes 
a sms;ll degree ot einaeiation: an alteration m the 
constituent principles of the blood also generally 
arises, giving the huffy appearance to the blood; 
and if from any coin})lamt fever ensue, this buff 
will be greater m quantity than at any other time 
it would have been; the face will grow tliiniier, 
the fat being gradually absorbed. 'I hcre arc also 
other sym]Uoms of hecrie; but the changesi m the 
countenance are most observable. 'I'hc little fever 
sometimes occasions a grcatrhuilishncss of temper; 
a woman in sueb circumstances can hardly bear 
speaking to, and it irequenily creates a degree of 
fretful ness unknown before. 

Another sign of pregnancy is, pain and tume- 
faction in the breast, which is only a part of the 
uterine system, and is affected from the same cause 
with the uterus. The acrola becomes darker and 
bioader than before ; the rctc mucosum is some- 
times so altered, that it is as dark as that of a 
mulatto, whde the skin generally is as fair us ala- 
baster. 'I'he breasts enlarge, and will not bear thp 
pressure of clothes so well as before; the woman 
will not be able to lie on one side so well as before : 
this proceeds from the skin not incrcaiing in pro- 
portion to the secretion of the glands. 

The next part that sympathizes with the uterus 
is the stomach : this is generally perceived in the 
morning; for though occasionally it is affected the 
whole day, it is generally felt on the first being erect 
in the morning. The morning sickness in the pro- 
gress of pregnancy is closely connected with the 
growth of the child ; so much so, that ithas some- 
times been a rule to judge that where this ceasep 
the child is dcadt Pregnant women have antipa- 
thies and longings; and this desire is in some fof 
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mo<R jitraiiei' is wdl known to almost 

every medical piactitioner. No woman can be 
with child if she nicnmruate ; this is the tine qua 
nun of prei!;nancy ; tor thoui^h there may be some- 
times an appearance of biooj, there is not that rc- 
>;ular app arance of uncoagubtinf; fluid which con- 
stitutes the incnser.; even in Hippocrates \vc may ' 
see this. If in a young woman, between the age 
of fifteen and thii iy-iwo, t'.ic breasts shoot and arc 
very painful, and she is not rf^vibr; ii the areolx 
are enlarged and dark, and s'oe Iw’*:; morning sick- 
ness ; there is little doubt but that she is with child. 
It is nut likely that all these thini?;s nhould by any 
accidental cause, be present at the same time, though 
any of them may arise. There are also peculiar 
symptoms attending the pregnancy of particular 
women, as a cough, toothach, headach. Dr. 
Clarke lebites an instance of a pcr^on being as com- 
pletely salivated <luriiig a certain period of her 
pregnani'y as ever was a patient in the Lock 
Hospital. When these symptoms occur, they mark 
:i pcculiai idiosyncracy in the constitution, and arc 
(lie <>urc:.t possible indications. 

Tho uteius being the great centre of sympathy, 
the diseases of prtgnancy are so many sympathies; 
aiul, considered as .siicii, there arc no parts which 
may not become alT.-ctcd by its influence. Not 
iiMConimonly thcie is a continual state of low 
fever; and yet pregnancy prevents the coming on 
of many disiaAC*) ^ but thougli it prevents many, it 
produces some which are senous. 

'I’he mo«!t troublesome complaint to which a preg- 
nant woman c.in be subject is a rcirovertcd uterus. 
When this disease was Iirst known it w’as supposed 
to arise from fiKn;!)t.(.r some other surpriiie: but this 

not true 'i'licrc aic no musulcs attached to the 
uicn.s, nor is it capable of being mflut need by mus- 
cular acti(‘ri. The only true eau ?.■ for this change 
of position in it is quite nu’chanical. There is 
fidiuenily great fulness of the bladder, and if it be 
very much do tended, the rctTOvcr‘'ic.n will happen 
tn roiisefj'iL.icc The only period in which it can 
happen, li'iwfvtr, lasts bui fi'r four week*!, between 
the end of the thud month and the end of the 
foiiiih. For '.n thv- euily months of pregnancy, the 
uterus, m length from the fundus to the cervix, is 
not so great as to fill the space between the sacrum 
and thv neck of the bladder, and cannot for that 
, reason produce suppression, which alone con- 
stitutes the disca.se. This applies to all situations 
of the uterus in unimpregnated women, and women 
who are with child till the close of the fourth month 
of pregnancy ; after which, the uterus Ccinnot be 
made to go down into ihc pelvis When the 
uterus has once fairly mounted into the abdomen 
it is impossible for it to pass down into the pelvis 
again. 

The retroversio uteri occurs thus: the bladder 
becomes full, and rises into the cavity of the ab- 
domen; the neck of the bladder in rising draws up 
the os uteri with it, which drawing up of the 
os uteri is assisted by the fundus of the bladder 
pressing down that of the uterus, and, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, the bladder in this way be- 
comes the occasional cause of complaint { and 
when the complaint is formed, the suppression of 
urine is the only material object to attend to. Far 
the uterus being rctroverted, the womaii cannot 
make water ; therefore, it must be drawn off by the 
catheter. 

When the water has been once drawn off, it will 
be necessary to pass the catheter twice a day, till, 
by the enlarging of the utcrua, it rigtfts itself. .As 
it increases in size it will gradually rise ; but as it 


may not be convenient for a medical practitioner to 
call twice a day for some weeks, it is sometimes 
advisable tu attempt the reducing of it; which is 
dune by the patient placing herself on her hands 
and knees, and the two fingers ot one hand should 
be passed into the vagina, and a finger ot the 
other into the rectum, by which means it is some- 
times possible to succeed. Wheic the event is left 
to time, the uterus is sure to recover ns proper 
situation; for which reason it is pretcrablc to leave 
it. 

In attempting to reduce a retroversio uteri, we 
must recollect always to empty the bladder, and 
never use foicc. 

ylhuTtinn.- Miscarriage. At anytime after impreg- 
nation abortion may take place : it is one of the mOst 
common complaints of pregnancy ; whence it is 
matter of no small consequence that ever practi- 
tioner should well understand it. 

Ahertion is not peculiar to the human species, 
but they are more subject to it than other animals, 
because they lead more unnatural lives. Wc see, 
agreeably to this rule, that the domestic animals 
more frequently abort than those that arc wild. In the 
human species the greatest number of miscarriages 
arc between the eighth and twelfth week; perhaps 
there arc most at the tenth week than at any other 
time of pregnancy ; but why this should happen at 
that time more frequently than at any other we 
arc ignorant. 

There arc two kinds of constitutions very liable to 
miscarriage; the most strong, and the most weak. 
The most strong, because there are some causes 
which act upon the vascular system: the most 
weak, because many causes act through an irrita- 
bility of the nervous system. There are also va- 
rious occasional causes of abortion; and among 
the^e wc may mention sympathy. I'his hassuen an 
effect with other animals, that then; is not a shejj- 
heid but knows that if o.ne sheep abort, others will 
almost always abort too. If a sheep lamb, the shep- 
herd always separates that animal fioni the flock 
to prevent the other ew^es lambing brfore their time. 
One animal is thrown into action, because the 
other animal is acting. Consents, also, arc com- 
mon in animals as well as sympathies. Certain 
parts ot the body arc connected in disease ; the nose 
with the rectum in a.scandes, and the shoulder with 
the liver; crying is known Co produce tears in many 
beholders. I'hesc arc so many instances of a fact, 
which prove.s the impropriety of a pregnant woman 
being ever in the room with one who has been 
lately miscarrying. >'ct perhaps the true cause of 
abortion is an indisp-.ssition in the uterus to grow 
after it has reached a certain size; when arrived 
at that size contractions begin, labour pains suc- 
ceed, and this, being accompanied with the ex- 
pulsion of the ovum, eoiiNtitutes miscarriage; 
whether this happen at the second, third, fourth, 
or fifth month, it is still abortion. 

T'he uterus is in some degree of the same nature 
with the bladder. In different fieoplc we know the 
bladder, without inconvenience, contains a dif- 
ferent quantity of urine ; in one person it will not, 
without his feeling uncomfortable, contain more 
than six ounces; but that is not as much as it can 
holtl, because it will, if necessity urges, contain 
four times that quantity. In proof that it can di- 
late, every person may have observed that at one 
time the quantity which he retains with convenience 
will vary from that which he retains at another 
time. It is the same with the uterus, wliich m.^y 
be disposed to hold a certain quantity of contents 
only, by which the ovum attains not more tb.m 
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a certain size before it excites the involuntary ac- 
tion of the uterus by which the whole is expelled. 
Thai the disposition exists, and that this often pro- 
duces miscarriage appears hence, that many women 
goto the usual timeofmiscarriageand tcelall thesigns 
of disposition to abort, and yet, if they keep quiet 
for a sufficient length of time, they will recover, 
and go the full time of pregnancy. 1'his is ac- 
counted for by the disposition in the uterus to con- 
tract at a certain period of gestation. Tumours also 
may cause a dispo'tition to miscarriage ; constipation 
acts in the same way, for, while it lasts, it produces 
exactly the same cHecc that other tumours would. 
All circumstances which, by increasing the circula- 
tion, keep up too great a velocity in the motion 
of«the blood. Thus, violent exercise will produce 
miscarriage; it will, by the increased motions of 
the blood, separate a portion of the placenta from 
the uterus, which is very easy to conceive; for a 
certain force, being applied to the cells of the ma- 
ternal part of the placenta, will be sufficient to 
rupture them; and the cells giving way, the blood 
will make its escape between the surface of the 
placenta and membranes, so as to form hemorrhage. 
Where the flow of blood from the ruptured part is 
considerable, and it finds a different course between 
the membranes leading to the os uteri, it will pro- 
duce then a considerable degree of hemorrhage. 
Violent hemorrhage will also sometimes arise fiom 
the use of spirits in too large proportion. Now and 
then accidental injuries done to other parts of the 
body will cause a partial separation of the placenta 
from the uterus. Acute diseases of the mother ; 
pleurisy, acute rheumatism, continued fever, small- 
pox, scarlatina, may either of them produce mis- 
carriage ; there is no disease in which abortion is 
so dangerous as in the small-pox* Passions of 
the mind will frequently cause it; and none so 
surely as those which increase the action of the 
heart and arteries. Rage may separate the pla- 
centa from the uterus very soon. It is not essen- 
tially necessary that the farce of action of the heart 
and arteries in^encral should be increased, because 
increased local action of the part is quite sufficient; 
whence, the union of the sexes often causes wo- 
men to abort ; and to make sure of breaking the 
habit, the best way is, to separate the wife from her 
husband for a time. Violent exercise of almost 
any of the passions may produce the same eflcct. 

With regard to the signs of approaching abortion, 
the hrst and most obvious change is the absence of 
the morning sickness, which sickness is always a 
sign of health in the fetus, and ^goes away when 
the fetus dies. Another symptoni preceding a mis- 
carriage is, a subsidence of the swelling of the 
breasts, from being hard they become flaccid; 
by thcM signs will any woman, but particularly if 
she have miscarried before, know the approach of 
this state. There are also pains about the abdo- 
men and back, which arc so many evidences that 
the uterus has taken on this action. Hemor- 
rhage, in general, also, attends these symptoms, 
though sometimes a nuscarsiage may happen with 
very little loss of blood. Women mkear ry m va- 
rious ways, with regard to the progress of the abor- 
tion. 1a some, the ovum is expelled, and in 
others it will come away ia pieces. The ovum 
and its membranes may be tshsewn off first, while 
t^ decidua does not appeair till afterwards ; soma- 
t i m er the ovum will coane away ta a clot blood, 
and it would not be known as an ovum, il iAm: dee 
were not bsoken down and exasained : at times the 
membranes will bicak very eatly^ and the flttue 
will coma first, hi some al^rtions these is great 
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pain ; the grinding pains will sometimes equal those 
of labour; while in others there is very little, the 
ovum appearing to drop off from its connexion 
with the uterus, upon the os uteri being relaxed, 
just as premature fruit drops from a tree ; some- 
times the loss of blood is great, at others little* 

As to the prognosis in miscarriage, it will be in- 
fluenced by the state of the conscitutton: if it de- 
pend upon the contraction Af the uterus alone, the 
pains will go on as in labour, till the whole ovum is 
expelled. But where the miscarriage depends on 
some cause acting on the circulation the woman will 
lose often a large quantity of blood, become cold, 
faints, and' the blood will stop. If during her 
fainting she be revived by wine and warmth, the 
hemorrhage will return, and the abortion per- 
haps be confirmed; but if these sdmuli be avoided 
the blood will often coagulate, close the breach of 
contiii ity in the placenta, and the woman will 
go her full time of pregnancy. 

There is very little danger in abortion, generally 
speaking, when happening in the five first months. 
We may say, that, provided ihc constitution be 
good, there is no danger before tin* fourth month. 
The vessels at th is time are smal I ,aiui( nc nemor rh age 
is seldom rapid : and the safety or danger of the 
patient will depend upon the proporti^^nal size of 
the vessels from which the blood is ,uc», together 
with the time in which it is lost. But if it be con- 
tinual, though not from large vessels, it may at 
length kill either immediately, or by overpower- 
ing the constitution. A child maybe bled to death 
by leeches, and an infant has been known to die 
under the operation of a single leech ; u a oman 
who dot's not die while the b'.ooil is flowing, iiiny 
die in consequence of dropsy caused by the loss 
of blood. Abortion never cniU at once in death, 
but it produces weakness and dropsy. All mis- 
carriages aic more dangerous while the woman 
has nn acute disease, and most so with the small- 
pox ; tlic most dangerous days bring from the 
eleventh to ihc ihirternth day of the eruption. 
When hemorrhage happens before abortion, it 
does not follow that the ovum must be destroyed ; 
enough of the placenta may still remain attached 
to the uterus to carry on all the purposes of life, 
and the pregnancy will go on. The constitution, 
if good, will generally bear the loss of a little 
blood; as much should betaken as the patient ^ 
can bear, for twelve ounces at once will be more 
eflectual than sixteen ounces at twice in restoring 
the balance in tlic system. After which a sahne 
draught may be given every six hours, wiUi about 
six drops oflaoclauum in each ; it is rarely use- 
ful or necessary to press the op'iatea beyond 
that quantity; a large dose of opium will fre- 
quently increase the force of action in the lieart 
and arteries, while a small one will keep it in the 
state desired. The bowels must be kept lax with 
■mall doses of the purgative neutral salts ; the 
patient must at the same time be kept ifuict, with 
little or no animal Ibod ; fariiwcecHis ^coctioas 
with vegetable nutriuMot is ail that should be 
taken wbilo this state remains, as these do not 
add to the force of the cisculation. 

If the abovtian, instead of afising ffom these 
eanscs, and being attended with these symptoiaa, 
proceed foom iiMiuiw of the mind, or a rdaxeil 
itate of the os nteri„ the plaato b« adopted is the 
use of opium, and the quantity must be comader- 
Mti il it ia ilnaU, it will ito aothuig but if 
lAVget the pBini in dm back and atemm wid h« re- 
tieve^ uddra aboiikm quihr put hgp. When a 
hahtt a# ■d e bB f i > id i » atf*ypve<i^ dar w n mnw will 
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know tlie period at irbicli it it likely to occur ; and, 
before that timt comes ouy laudaniun Hhoiild be 
hail recoui'te to, from ten to fifteen drops, in- 
creasing it gradually till the time of danger is 
passed over. 

The next occarrenoe demoiidiag attention is 
the hemorrhage : we see clearly that fainting is 
nature's method of restraining a flow of blood, fa 
faintness we know the small vessels are constrict- 
ed by the whiteness of the skin ; we also know 
that cold is remarkably effectual in stopping a 
flow of blood from any part, but especially the 
uterus : not only cold air, hut cold water, and 
even ice, to the imek, belly i and parts thcniselves j 
every thing should be talwn cold, and concealed 
if possible; ice creams, juices of fruit, seeds, 
&c.: all the body should be cold both extern ally 
and internally. Considerable benefit is derived 
from ice being introdneed into the vagina, and re- 
placed every two or three hours; this will restrain 
uterine hemorrhage more frequently than any 
thing else; and if it do not stop it, the constitu- 
tion will still be secured from the effects which 
a mere profuse hemorrhage would have incurred, 
and the patient be preserved from the excessive 
weakness which would have been the consequence 
of it. Where there is pain without hemorrhage, 
there is no necessity for being very anxioun; for 
in that sort of abortion the pains will gradually 
increase as in labour, and the ovum will be throwu 
off; after which the pains will gradually go off 
again, and abortion must take place here before 
the pains can subside. But it sometimes happens 
that there is great pain witli the loss of bluod ; 
and though it may be tliat nothing goo&l can be 
done tu restrain the hemorrhage directly, yet as- 
sistance may be given in emptying the uterus; for 
after the ovum has separated, sometimes it will 
not come away : in this case the finger of either 
hand may be introduced, and some part gotaway; 
and if it should not be practicable in that way, 
it is sometimes possible to get in two fingers, 
by this contrivance pass them through the os ute- 
ri, and restrain the hemorrhage by compression. 
Should the ovum not be capable of being brought 
away whole the membranes should never be bro- 
ken, unless when, after the fifth month, the child 
can be felt through them before tearing them, in 
^ which case it will be possible to get hold of a part 
of the fetus, and so get it through and relieve the 
woman from danger; for though in the early 
months abortion is not dangerous, the danger In- 
creases every day ; and ,when it admits of being 
treated like premature labour, it always should 
be, 06 that treatment ensures absolute safety to 
the woman ; but if the membranes be ruptured in 
any early abortion, or before twelve weeks, the 
odds are, that there will be no more pains, for the 
waters havinr e^aped which formed the bulk of 
the ovum, nothing but the thin skins remain be- 
hind, and these are so small, that they will not 
stimulate the uterus to act, and yet the vessel# 
will continue to bleed. 

Abortion is preventedi in the first place, if by 
observation and knowledge of the patient*# life 
and knowing her to have keen sulgect to miacar- 
ria|ea we hidaoh her to avoid the same causa 
which has before produced it. It witt^ nm bo 
necemry to taka care that this does hot occur, 
oven if former cause is applied, by hitsilii^ 
and opening the bowels whore there issuddon. 
oceasion, otherwisa by laxatives and occasioaol 
Meedi^ only, tf, ob thedbntrary, there is fuaaen 
to believo that lha Wbnnn miscarried from waak^ 
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ness, we may pre\'ent a recurrence of it by 
strengthening her by good diet, and the use of 
bitters and tonics. There are women who appear 
to miscarry regularly from the state of the uterus 
being, as we have already observed, unfavourable 
to growth beyond a certain extent; in this state 
abortion is frequently prevented by immersion 
in the warm buth ; it lessens the disposition of 
the uterus to contract. If there be any ivasou 
to sttspisct great weakness in the uterus and ute- 
rine vessels, the appiiration of cold will be of 
great advantage in giviir4:the proper tone to the 
vessels. Many women miscarry in consequence 
of the connexion between the sexes : when this 
cause exists, the parties should be separated till 
the period is gone by; for after quickening Ihefe 
is infinitely less risk of iu occurrence. 

Labour. 

The gestation being completed, labour, or the 
pain so denominated, is tiie natural process by 
which the child is forced into the world. 

There is some little variance in the term of ges- 
taition of dtfi^renc women; at least tne regulai ity in 
the httfluan species does not eipiai that which we 
behold in other animals. The usual term is 
forty weeks or nine calendar months; and tha 
period fttun which the time ought to be dated is 
a middle point between the ant«jcedeiit and sue- 
ceeding times of menstruation. The Roman law 
allows ten montha to legitimate parturition, or, in 
other words, ten months aftet the death of the 
husband: Hippocrates, upon whoso opinion this 
law was probably founded, allowed tins teim, in 
like manner, at its utmost stretch, and would not 
extend it a moment beyond. The old French 
law (for the present may perhaps vary) was co- 
extensive. Yet Haller gives instances which it is 
difficult not to credit of eleven, twelve, and even 
more than" twelve months : whence tlie law of 
England is wisely silent upon the subject, aud 
chutes rather to trust to the fair prpfessioual opi- 
niou and observation of the day, in connexion 
with collateral eireumstances, than rashly and 
abraplly to ruin a female reputation upoi^a moot 
and controverted point. 

It Is a law of nature, that about this period of 
time the fotiis should be expelled from the womb : 
and hence, whether living or dead, whether light 
or bulky, whether the uterus be strong or feeble, 
the fetus is expelled. A thousand cause« have 
been aaaigned for expulsion at this rather than 
at any other period, but not one of them appears 
to hold. It is a law of nature, and we know nothing 
beyond. 

Labour then is intended to expel the child and 
Its membranes from the uterus; and from the 
variety of phenomena it presents, it has usii* 
ally and may conveniently be divided into three 
classes; natural, difficult, and pretematuraL In 
the first kind the head presents, and the pains 
progressively increase, and in consequence of such 
increase, by pressing the bead against the orifice 
of the uterus, gradually enlarge it, by which it 
heeeases protruded into the vagliia; the same 
oocvelve pawer bemg exereisod Ovet which the 
bead efi the Child ia shortly afterwards protruded 
iato tha world. The whole procees is completed 
witbia tweaty-fonr hours at the utmost, and is 
uaaecempanied with diflhuilty or dhnger. 

In Um clam of difficnlt Imboort, the head in- 
deed mill pecsenis; bat the term is protracted 
beyond this peried from aocideutiil circumstances 
that miflr itdouhtfhl wbeHier tirt life ofbiftli the 
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inolluT anrl cliiltl can be prescrvod; or arc else 
iico(<nijniijic(l with otbri* accidents, as twin cases, 
lIooiJiii-s, convulsions, niptiuc of the uterus. 

TJje class of prctci natural laboins tiiclndcs 
c\i;iy prosciitnlion besides liiat of the head, or 
that nftliclicad itself, in cniiiiiMctioii with an up- 
pci- or lower extreinily. 

Niifural IauLur.—\n llii*' di\ ision of labour there 
are four stauei^, ai'coidiim to the mod(‘ in 
which its |)io;;us.s i: usually coiilcinplateil The 
first i'^ f!iat iii whieii llic head of the child 

enters the ]iL'l\is* pa^sinij diuvn us far as it ran 
nio\c wjllu'iit ch.iimiiin it.spoMiiun. The seeond 
incliidi <. I'n' [KTiod oi‘ I he child’s head passing 
Ihronnh ti. ‘a\>ty of the va-iiia and oa exter- 
num. 'I’lie tliird, tin' ehaiii:* taken p'acc in the 
raciiia and os c xlcrnuin. Tj.e huirtli, the dcli- 
vciy of the iunly of the child, aiul tin e\pul.iIon of 
the jdaecrita. In o’le of the two lir-.t sta;ics the 
os Uicii dilates, and in one ol tin three first the 
ineirihrariea are luptiiied. 

In tlic reiiular ])r<icess of natural lahoiir, the 
head, by the contracaons of tlie uteiiis, is forced 
down and passed through the os externum. The 
uterus, after an iuttr\al of rest, again contracts, 
by which cfiorl the shoulders are expelled. The 
breech and lower extremltu s- presently* follow. 
During tlie progit*fl'> of expulsion tlic nteros eon- 
tracts iii'oiind tlie r iiiaiiiiiig parts of the child, 
and at tiic time t.ie placenta only remains, the 
uterus is oiil,vsuiueieutiy laigc toeontain it. The 
next elToii. of tl.e iitciuo, heretofore, hy contract- 
inc: its iiit.'rnal sutfacc, not only assists in pressing 
out the placenta, but heeoincs the cause of the se- 
paration ; whde the same power, which sipnrates 
the placenta and throws it ofl', prevents the oc- 
currence of any serious hetimrrhage. This is a 
most hen uti fill illustration of the mercy and pmver, 
as well as wisdom, of the Almighty. 

At the comineiicrinent of this process there 
is almost always a discharge of [nueiis tinged 
with blood from the vagina, and the blood is 
roini times intermixed in considerable quantity; a 
fuel, however, which is of no consequence. There 
is at thib lime ulso very geiierully an uneasy 
oppresiTion abmit the praecordia ; and as the pain.s 
increase in violence, vomiting will often arise 
from the extreme di.stensi(iii of the os uteri, and 
the pulse generally augment in strength and 
frequency. At the same time the progressive 
prc<isiire of fht* c}ii 1 d*s head expels almost invo- 
luntarily both the urine and icccb: while from 
the viciii'ty of the sciatic iieive cramp and para- 
lysis occa.'iiunaily lake place frornthf same cause. 

In labour*' of every kiijd thcic are man}' little 
things to be attended to, which, though seemingly 
frivolnus;, are yet of great importance, and, in 
general, are only acquiretl by practice : first, then, 
the bed should be so made, that the ivoman may 
lie cianfoitahiy both in labour and aficr labour, 
and that .she may lie in the best way with reg.ard 
to 0111 convenience. If she is used to a mattress she 
may lie on one, it being the best sort of bed ; but 
if she is afraid of a mattress, she may he allowed 
to lie on a feather bed, first making it as nearly 
as possible a mnttiess by beating the feathers all 
away to the other side of the bed. Upon the fea- 
ther bed a idunket should be laid and a sheet, 
and upon these a common red sheep skin, or in 
stead of it a piece of oil skin or oil cloth ; over 
this a blanket doubled to four thicknesses ; and 
lastly, a sheet upon this four times doubled, only 
lengthwise ; this last sheet is to be laid across, 
and secured to the bedstead by tapes. Wben the 
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OS uteri is so far dilated, that in the event of the 
meiiihraiies breaking it w’ouUl receive the apex of 
the head, the patient should be put to bed, but 
not before: for, wiili some women who have hail 
ehilflieii, it is astonishing hovv fast tin: o.s uti ri 
will dilate itself; it sometiiin s takes plane with 
such prodigious r:ipi<lity, that there is only time 
to*grt the woman on the bed before ihceliild is 
bom. 

The wninan should he uudre.-.f.ed before getting 
into bed : her s!»ift had lx iter be tucked up 
aiound her; and, insu-ud of a shift heloa, a pet- 
ticoat will do much belter, as it saves iln- linen. 
When placed on the bed she must lie mar as 
possible to the eilgc, and in the postnie before 
dcsorihed ; this is equally proper in the easiest 
and most difficult labours. The lyiug-in loom 
should he as airy as possible; and upon this prin- 
ciple it is that the poor peojile in the country get 
about sooner aftiT lying-in than the same class 
of iiihahitant.< of the metropolis: in the gt-ne- 
ralily of cottages it is not iieressary to be very 
anvious about this, there aie few of them so air 
tight but that th( v will do w'itlunit a v« milalor. 
If food is proposed during labour, we sliouid ge- 
nerally speak rulher against tiiuii in famwi of it ; 
for if food be taken, it must be eilhei digested rtr 
muli^^i sted ; in either case it is produetiV(> of mis- 
ehiit : if digested, it becomes the fu«’l t»f fxver ; if 
it leinain undigested, the stomach and h mcl'f aie 
all the w’orsc for it : the pioper icfreslmicnt is lea 
with dry toast, a.s this ni!l do no haiin. The uiiiie 
should frequently be evacuated, and the peri- 
neum he supported with the puictitiouei’s Iclt liaiid 
as .soon as the childV-^ head rests upon it. 

'I'lie reason why the peiiuenin needs this sup. 
port is simply this; a woman lR>ars down with a 
force equal to thioe, one of wliiel; is voluntary ; 
the natural structure of the peiineiim has en- 
abled it to suppoit, without danger, the contrac- 
tion of the iitt'ius; it lias theref.»u>, of ils' it, a 
power superior to two, which is the force ot ute- 
rine contraction ; but, in eonse(|iici)ee of the pa- 
tient’s voluntary efi'orts being added to the invo- 
luntary cfloi ts of the uterus, a force equal to three 
is acting against a power ef|ual to only two. By 
presiding against this pal t, we. donolsaytite head 
shall not come out ; we only say it shall ix>l ('oiiie 
through a hole which is too small to leei ivi* it. In 
supporiing the perineum, it may he done ihiimgh 
the medium of a foldid cloth, which is Indd in ti,e 
hand upon t hr perineum, and keeps the hantl clean 
from occasional diseharg^.s of iiieconiiim or l;vces^ 
waters, ike. and the perineum should not be left 
unsupported, till the .siioiildcrs are born; indeed 
laceration more frequently h.ippcuis uhile the 
shoulders arc passing than when the bead is. I'hc 
great art is, to give support close to the *;dgc, 
against which the greatest force is acting, for the 
parts give way first at the edu'e. The poiineum 
is to be supported from the time tliat it i.s stretched 
hy the pressure of the head, niifl wc must take 
care that we apply sufficient force to coun- 
teract the voluntary cfibrls of the puiicnt. 

As soon as the child is born, breathes, and erics, 
we should lie the navel string. To do this, about 
ten threads must be joined in the ligatuie; the 
firat made about two inches from tiie body, and 
the second the same distance from tliat again, or 
towards the placenta. The division is made be- 
tween the two ligatures, the second being only 
intended to prevent thq blood escaping from the 
divided cord, and staining the b^. The next 
step to the .reparation of tfio child is the placing 
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uiy clothes under the patient nnd to the peri- 
iieurti. Aliihvivcs apply them ; tiiis bhoiild 

only be done in winter, for warmih inrreasrsthc 
disohar;.'e from the uteni<!. We abould then lay 
the linn l on the abdomen, to as('eit:iin whether 
tiinc is another child in the ulenis ; beiiij; satis- 
fied of that, we arc to prjt <*ed to thr exliactidn 
of the plucenta. 

The uterus euntraets after the birtliof theehilll, 
so as to contain only this snhstauct* ; and its ton- 
tractioris being tNiniiniied, tlie surface natiiinlly 
must fii st loo-jiai and th.en separate itself fromtliat 
of the jihea nia ; and the sain* i ontraetion wliich 
■Cfjaratcs, c pels it. It is peiieially necessarv to 
pass the riM...ersiip iiyumtlie cmd which is held in 
the other hand, and if \vc be able to feel the root 
of the placenta, the separation is cuinptete, and 
we have only to ijct it gently out from the os 
uteri. If the root of the placenta cannot be felt, 
it is flangcnms to pull the cord with any degree 
of force ; ft is still attached to the utciiiSj and 
may produce inversion of the witiiib. When, by 
gently drawing the cord, wc have got the placenta 
and membranes down to the, os externum, wc 
slumld have ahusoii icady to s!i]> if under the bed- 
clothes; and in drawing tlio ydneenta out, the 
cleanest way to bring the nx mbrancs with it is 
to turn it round, by wliich means, after a few 
turns, wc separate them neatly; after which it 
w'ill be convenient not only to lay under the pa- 
tient the end of the folded sheet w'liich hung over 
the bed-side, but also to foaUe gome degree of 
pressure upon the abdomen by bandage, after 
which she may be eritrn-«led to tlic caie of the 
nurse. 

T>iJfuuU — Of diffvult labour there are 

three species. First, those labours which, though 
protracted, are ultimately nrco»nplished by the 
powers of nature unassi'iled by art.* Secondly, 
those w'hich, althoii/h re()Uiring the assistance of 
art, yet are compatible with the life both of the 
mother and the child. Thirdly, those which, be- 
sides being accomplished by artificial means, re- 
quire that either the life of the child must give 
way to save the parent, or of the parent to pre- 
serve the child. 

The first source of difiiculty is w’cakne'’*: : we 
know that labour requires a certain qunuiitv of 
force or power, thiTcfore labour is ni»iic likely 
to be difficult in weak tliaii in .stron.r women : wc 
have many proofs to the contrary ; but generally 
speaking it is so. 

Fatness is another predi<^posing cause of diffi- 
cult labour : fatnessoffers resistance, and gcn«~’rally 
occurs in women of weak constitutions; so that 
here w’e have both re.si stance and want of power. 
All asthmatic and piiliiiouary complaints gene- 
rally will cause ditllciilt labour. Wc know that to 
assist the coiitruclions of the uterus it is necessary 
to take and keep a full inspiration ; and where the 
chest is nut equal to the tii.sk imposed upon it, 
the labour will he more proiiably protracted. 

Deformity of body, at tended with coii«titutionul 
weakness, wilt gcncralfy produce difficulty in la- 
bour ; it is most likely that in these cases the prd- 
vlsis not formed as it should be, partaking of the 
state in which most of the other bon«.s are. If ^ 
woman be too young, the pelvis will not be per- 
fectly formed ; and if too old, the parts will be 
rigid: the best time for a woman to commen ce 
child-bearing is between the age of eighteen and 
twenty-five. For though a woman'may be in perfect 
health at thirty-six, yet we knowvthat the parts 
Were designed to be used at eighteen; and hare 


been inactive for the rest of the time, and cannot 
then be so fit to acM. 

The next kind of difficulty in rrgc.id toLiboiir is 
debility of the uterus, not dispos.in?- it to contract: 
this may happen in a woman oUk r>v,-i hlronsr, as 
a man may baii; a weak arm, ul,.! the iv.st of liis 
body may he strone. Sucli a •.lon.'ii risav iiave 
no character of weakness ahniit l.i i l>ut this, so 
thatwc nuiy iv/t !>»• ablc\«ry readily tr, at 

tiu.' e.iun: wi c.i it exists. It is not piojc i to give 
stimulants and opiates hereto provoke conti ac- 
tion of the uterus ; wlicn stimuli arc given, it is 
not recollected that they produce fever. Opiates 
arc nut quite so exceptionable ; they save time 
to the practitioner, but in their effects we cannot 
p/»vcrn tlnon, else they occasiardly save the w'o- 
mau's strength. 

Another eaii'^o of difficult labour isthe irregular 
coiitractiun ot the fibres, of thr loerus; whnethc 
loiuiiludiu.d set and the cirrulnr set do not con- 
tract as they should do relativ. ’.y to each other. 
This alw.iys ari^rs from iriitati' n of the os uteri, 
in needless examinations. The p:*ticnt has strong 
labour pains witlumt tin* delivery being ffirwarded. 
Wi* may here recommend a dose of opium; after 
which it is probable that upon their action re- 
commencing, it will be in Vlie n.i»ural manner. 

Passions of the mind are the m xt set of causes 
of difiicidt labour: the effect of them is to diii.i- 
iiidi the strength and fref|iiency of the pains. *rl 
Ihry at last subside altogalhcr ; and this v\ dl all 
occur in roiistitiitions uliere the powers rif acti.in 
were urigiinPy very good. 'Fhe'C things shew’ tne 
necessity of keeping nr» the bopi s of tl i p itient 
to the pileh of security and confidence for Ironi 
the moment that her conlidciu'e fails b» ;, from 
that morneiit the p'litis .are protr.i.'t ’d. a. id that 
merely from the ^latc of doubt and arisimr anxiety. 
Tins points out the m ers^.ity cf never forming a 
prognosis of duration ; \\ k * may t^.rni and d'' elare 
our opinion ns to the event, hut never the leir/th 
of time vvliieh the labour shall last; for if vve were 
to speak the truth, our pruguo'-is would he in gc- 
neial very unsatisfac’ory. If wc only tell a patient 
it will be to-morrow hi fon; llie child is born, it 
Will deprf's herres<»hpion, and d'linp her perseve- 
r.ince; the pains will diiiiim*>b, and she udlbeuM 
the worse for what h:e. been said. 

T!ic os iiteii nn\ u!s i I'ec un** a cause of dif- 
ficult labour by its beinc rb;;d. T.his state in' 
luiliuul to some vvonieii, and esp daily those uh » 
are somewhat advanced in life v hen they hr>un 
to bear; .also w-itb tl-e first child llic parts dilate 
more slowly than in subse<|ucut labours. Rigi- 
dity may arise from repeated and iis-. h >s c\a- 
ininirions, and u h re the os uteri is rigid, it 
fonn- one of the luos-t painful labours, accom- 
p:uiiv’d with excruciaiiug pains in the back. Tins 
Rtab* is alicudeil wiih inclination to vomit. and to 
sl' Lj', b-'th whieli things are in themwKes useful ; 
for sleej» re-.toi'es the stren^^th of the body, while 
lie: vomitiiic; streiigtlieOi tlic bearing dovvn. 

Tile os iiiiri I' hcn in this ri^id state resem- 
bles iiiflainmation ill being tender to the touch; 
its hardness alinost reminds us of a board, which 
is hon’d throierh the middle with an uugur. This 
iv one of two kinds of rigid os uteri ; the other 
description of which gives a very different fot l ; 
it is more .apt to give way under the finger, is of 
a pulpy substance, and in some measure resem- 
bles the intestine of an animal filled with water 
and drawn into a circle; and though this is not 
so rigid to the finger as the other, yet it is I«ingci 
in giving wuy. This sort of swelling or thicken- 
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ing is sometimes occasioned by oodemator ecchy- 
iDosis, as it has been known to arise in a quarter 
of an hour ; at the same time it lies between the 
os pubis and the child's head. It generally hap- 
pens that from the pain there is a dsgnm of lever 
present. But when once one part of the enlar^l 
circle retires behind the beodf the whole of H slips 
up, and the child is sometimes born in live mi- 
nutes, if there is no resistsiace from tlie soft 
parts. 

We must here be very cautious not to allow the 
woman to exhaust herself in fruitless efforts; for 
which reason we should explain to her that it will 
be of no avail that the mouth of the womb is not 
large enough to admit of the child's passing, and 
that it must be a work of timciand will be a work 
of time, notwithstanding all the endeavours she 
may make to shorten it. We should in the mean- 
while fill up our time and keep up her attention 
by ordering an injection, or making some other 
preparation; and if the last be a six or eight 
ounce mixture, in case tlia os utcu*i is very irrit- 
able, and by frequent examination bas been ren- 
dered more so by being deprived of its mucus, 
twenty drops of laudanum may be added to the 
mixture. 

In difficult labours it will now and then happen 
that the vagina is very rigid, making considerable 
resistance ; this very generally depends on irrita- 
tion, by the interference of the midwife. The 
consequence is that inflammation of the perios- 
teum sod membranes covering the bones very 
oftf n arises. In such cases patience and bori- 
zoiiial posture arc both grand idinedieB; besides 
wbicli, why not use fomentations, as in whitlow, 
or any other case, where relaxation is wanted. 

The newt cau«>e that impedes labour, from re- 
sistance of the soft parts, is a full bladder ai^ 
suppression of urine; this is not a formidable evil. 
In early examination we shall, instead of feeling 
the mouth of the uterus, come to the neck of the 
distended bladder; but in the progress of Igbcnir 
the child's head presses upon the neck of the 
bladder, which pressure causes the suppression. 
This will never happen if the bladder bo fre- 
quently employed in the early part of labour, be- 
cause the time between the bead's being at tlie 
upper aperture of the pelvis and delivery is in 
general of a moderate duration, in which no se- 
rious accumulation can take place in the bladder, 
unless the labour is very long. When it is neces- 
sary to draw off the urine, the catheter will enter 
the meatus uriiinrius with greater ease if its curve 
be a little increased : with regard to a woman in 
this situation, we should never rest satisfied that 
her bladder is not dangerously full, because we 
see a little water which has pqiis^ without the 
instrument. We must never mlow the woman's 
delicacy or dislike to prevent our examining : we 
must represent to her the importance of it ; for if 
she die from a burst bladder, it will be a very de- 
plorable circumstance, as it is so easily pre- 
yented. 

Contraction of the vagina forms another impe- 
diment to labour. If tbie be the consequence eff 
a cicatrix it will sometimes be proper to divide it 
by a knife, in order to allow the child's head to 
pass ; though when we attempt to divide it high 
up, we are in a very d(‘Jicate situation on account 
of the bladder and rectum ; and if the bead have 
passed BO far forward as to come into view, it will 
be adviseable to leave it to nature. Excrescences 
arising from the os uteri or vagina may impede 
labour, though these causes in general only pro- 
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duce flight difficulty: the os uteri fags beefl 
known to be in such a state from a Uimottir on its 
side^ that only two thirds of thccircle have dilat- 
ed for the passage of the child's head. In most 
c^ses the tumour is pushed aside, so thM it 
occupies a protected situation during labour, asul 
the bead jiassM very well. 

All unfavourable state of the ovum may pro-' 
trget labour. It is stated tliat the navel-string 
may be tied round the neck of the child in its 
passage through, by which the effect of each 
pain is lost; being held on each side by the string, 
it is forced a litde forward in egehpain, retiring 
again as soon as the pain goes off: It does not 
appear likely however that this ever happens, be- 
cause the effect attributed to the elasticity of the 
cord may be seen in every labonr from the elas- 
ticity of tbe soft parts, and more particularly 
where the head is larger than the cavity of tbe 
pelvis. So that there is no reason to believe this 
to be a cause of difficult labour. Yet we may 
now speak of its treatment, when it does occur. 
The cord is frequently turned round the neck of 
the child when the circulation is not in the least 
interrupted ; in this case we have only to turn it 
off the neck, and if the circalatfon be felt, leave 
it. Where the loop round the neck is light so as 
to interru|ft the pulse, we may loosen it by pass^ 
ing the finger between it and the skin of tbe neck, 
so as to feel the pulse again, ft has been said to 
be sometimes so tight as not to admit of its being 
slackened at all ; this is just possible, and the 
most improbable thing in the world. It is then 
tube divided between two ligatures. 

Kigidity of the membranes has been stated to 
produce difljcult labour. It has been observed la- 
bour was quicker when the membranes were rup- 
tured early ; but though tbe labour is slower, it is 
safer where tlie membranes are unniptured. 
Where the membranes are to be npeocfl, there 
have been a great number of pretty-looking in- 
struments invented for doing it. iJong tubes, it 
the cod of which blades or points ware projected. 
Blit it requires more skill in telling where they 
should be let alone, than were Uiey should be 
meddled with. With the first r.liild they must 
never be broken; the inferior paita of the pas- 
sage dilate but slowly, aud require tiie asiwtance 
which the membranes arc capable of giving. But 
ill subsequent labours perhaps it uiay be ndwiia- 
sible, where the pelvis and soft parts aic known 
to be capacious and yielding. The time wlien 
they should be broken is when the bead may bn 
received into the os uteri upon their breaking. 
Never must they be broken before tlie os uteri is 
of the proper size; if they be we cause a con- 
tinual drivelling of tlie waters, which in itself ts 
productive of great delay. It will often protract 
the labour two days : it has been known to pro- 
tract it three weeks. 

A frequent cause of tbe rupture of the mem- 
branes is the using too violent exercise for the 
parts to bear. ^ The riding in a cogch over tbe 
rough stones will bring it on, as tbe weaker part 
will always give way first; another canse of the 
m^branes giving way may he the death of the 
child, for dead members will give way when a 
living luembcr will oot give way. 

Tbe nexteauae of diffiehlt labonr is in the dis- 
proportionate size of the eUld*s head, compared 
with the cavify of tlic pelvis. This it not molli- 
ties ossinm ; but e disease whiob, independfait of 
that, is capqfale ef pmidiicing considerableidiffi- 
colty. Tbe different siaiaof.llit head will rsfu- 
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late llii» firograu the labour. The head nwy 
be 10 large at not to fiast, and this increased size 
of head nay be combined with a state of pelvis 
whioh in shape resembles a man's; which 
pelvis would not admit n head of an ordinary 
siae. The bead may also be arcidentally larger 
tban it should be, for two heads of the same ab- 
solute siae ahull in labour prove to be of dif- 
ferent sizes t that is, the first shall give way osid 
allow of compressiun by the soft parts; while the 
secondy by being more perfectly ossified, will not 
allow the bones to slip one over the other, as in 
the first instance ; for which reason me of these 
two heads will in effect be larger than the other: 
the voliime of the head may be also increased by 
a descent of one or both the haivds ; or it may 
occupy undue space by a wrong position. In all 
these cases instead of trusting to time, or uamg 
instruments, we may generally afford relief by in- 
troducing the fingers and turning the head right. 
Independently of these difficulties there are others 
of a totally different class, and which produce 
difficulty chiefly by rendering a labour more 
complea. The first which we shall notice is the 
presentation of the umbilical funis. 

We have already explained that the fostal life 
is that of a fish ; that it is furnished with an 
apparatus resembling gills ; that the funis is ana^ 
logous to the pulmonary artery and vein ; and 
that the circulation through it, if stopped, pro- 
duces death upon the tame principle that suffo- 
cation does to an animal whicli breathes. Hence 
the importance of the funis presenting. Let what 
part will present, arms, legs, shoulders, or breech, 
it is of consequence from this circumstance chiefly. 
It is of no consequence in regard to the woman’s 
wafety,and all treatment is applicgble merely upon 
the simple ground of preserving the child's life white 
labour goes forward. From whatever cause the funis 
has presented, the effect is the same, and the treatment 
must be directed by the circumstances of the case. 
Suppose the membranes lately broken, and the os 
uteri pretty fully dilated ; the fiinis l^ing down. 
The best practice here will be to turn the child, 
and bring down the feet ; as this affords the best 
chance for saving the child's life : though where 
this happens with the first child, it is as well to let 
it remain, for the operation of turning will then of 
itmlf produce the death of the child. Suppox the 
head in the pelvis, and the navel-string pulsating in 
the vagina; the best way is to return it, and fol- 
low it up with a long strip of cloth, or handker- 
chief, aitfiiUy pushed up, so as effectually to pre- 
vent its coming down again. And as this is the 
only chance that we have of keeping it above the 
pelvis, this should never be left undone ; and at 
last the head will get so far down, that it can be 
delivered by the forceps immediately. In all cases 
we should recollect that the woman’s safety never 
must be hazarded by doing that which will only 
obuin a precarious chance for saving the life of 
the child. 

PhraUty 9/ CiliMrva.— The disposition to multi- 
ply is general throughout the whole creation ; even 
In vegetables it is not unusual to see two kernels in 
one nut; and the sheep, instead of having one 
lamb, will sometimes bring two. All uniparous 
aninuls may have two young ones, though in some 
species it is more frequent than in others ; it is not 
so common for a marc to have two foals, as for the 
ewe to have two lambs. In the human subject 
twins occur once in about forty-eight labours : this 
calculation is taken from the lyingtin hospitals of 
Vondqp, Bdinbnrgh, and Xhiblin. There are some- 
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times more than two ; as three, four, and five; but 
such instances are extremely rare. Dr. Osborn 
mentions a case where in an early miscarriage be 
saw six distinct ova, each complete ; and there is 
a monument in Holland to a woman, who, the in- 
scription declares, had 365 children. But it signi- 
fies not whether there is one or 365 in the uterus, 
for each has still its distinct bag of membranes, each 
its own placenta ; though sometimes the placenta 
are joined so closely, that they would almost seem 
one cake. 

There is no mark by which we can distinguish 
twins till after the birth of one child. It has b^n 
said that labour is then more slow than at other 
times; but this would imply tliat single labours 
were never slow, which happens to be very fer 
from true. Another opinion is that the woman is 
bigger than in other labours, and this would seem 
to be very natural ; but it certainly is not very true, 
but very much the contrary; and many practitioners 
have declared tliat they have never once been right 
in their opinion upon this subject. So that the 
difficulty of the labour at first will depend on itself, 
without any reference to the child. But after one 
child is bom, we can easily lay our hand upon the 
abdomen, and determine the point ; not forgetting 
that where there are more than one child, the pla- 
cenu must never be brought down till the last 
child is delivered ; for if we use any force so as to 
detach a part of the placenta from the uterus we 
produces flooding. If the abdomen be ciaminrd 
before delivery, we shall feel the tumour reaching 
high up to the scrobiculus cordis ; if after delivery, 
we shall perceive a rounded tumour lying on one 
aide above the pelvis like a football. If we' examine 
the abdomen in a twin case, after one child is deli- 
vered we shall not be able to say, from the dimi- 
nished size of the tumour, that one child has come 
away. 

When we have ascertained that a second child 
remains in the uterus, we should wait quietly, ami 
without communicating the feet to the patient 
herself lest we alarm her, till by a recurrence of 
the pain, we find the part that presents ; and if it 
be an arm or shoulder, wc should tuck up the sleeve 
of our shin, and pass up the hand greased into the 
uterus, without any preparation on the pare of the 
woman ; it is here letter avoided, and the child may 
be turned at once. The one child has already 
]]g8scd, therefore the contractions of the uterus 
and vagina will be a smaller impediment here 
than in any other case. Before we thus act, how- 
ever, it will be better to leave the patient to recruit 
herself awhile. If the practitioner be a young 
roan, it is best to wait about four hours, before he 
docs any thing towards the delivering die second 
child ; an experienced j^rson probably need not 
vrait so long. If we wait four hours, no harm can 
happen from hastening the delivery ; we have wait- 
ed so long as to justify ourselves in the eyes of all 
the world. 

A twin case is not quite so safe as a single birth ; 
for the woman will sometimes die without oor 
being able to give the least reason for it. As them 
have been some fatal instances, we should be upon 
our guard not to say there is no danger in such a 
case ; we may say they are commonly not cases of 
danger, but should not, when asked, affirm that i( 
is perfectly mfe. 

(7iMMPidr«Mr/....Ca8es of puerperal convulsion bear 
a strong analogy to epileptic fits ; ao much so, that 
it is nearly impossible to dlvdnguish them at first 
sight, excepting from the different degree of violence 
attending each: the fit of puerperal conTuUion« 
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being much more violent than any fit of epilrpi^y. 
The paroxysm is so violent indeed* that a woman* 
who, when in health) was by no means strong* has 
shaken the whole room with her exertions. 

Puerperal convulsions may occasionally arise at 
any time between the sixth month and the com- 
pletion of labour ; they seldom or never happen 
before the sixth month. They may arise as the 
first symptom of labour, in the course of labour, or 
after the labour is in other respects finished. Pu- 
erpeial convulsions have these characters belong- 
ing to them ; they always occur in paioxysms, and 
those paroxy.sms occur periodically like labour 
pains ; so that there is a considerable space, perhaps 
two hours, between the two first attacks : after this, 
they become niort frequent. They not only occur 
with the labour pains, but in the intervals ; and 
whethci there ha\e been labour pains or not, be- 
fore they come on \vc shall always find the os uteri 
dilated, and it is sure to become dilated from the 
continuance of these convulsions ; and at length, if 
the woman be not relieved and the convulsions 
continue witliour killing her, the child is actually 
expelled, witbont anv labour pains at all. On 
opening such casts alter death, where the convul- 
sions have been violent, the child has been found 
partly expelled from the contiaction of the uterus; 
which power is capable of expelling it even after 
death. In one case in which it happened, the 
whole child was expelled except the bead. 

It is a disease depending on the uterus, and 
brought on by the labour pain.s ; or if arising be- 
fore them, is of itself capable of expelling the child, 
if the woman survive long enough. It occurs in 
all presentations : somctimc.s with the first child, 
and sometimes with those born afterwards. It re- 
sembles hysteria, as wtdl as epilepsy ; hut is more 
violent than either. No force can restrain a wo- 
man when in these convulsions, be the same wo* 
man naturally ever so v/rak. 1'hc distortion of the 
countenance again is beyond any thing chat can be 
conceived; in regard to deformity, surpassing any 
thing the imagination of the most extravagant 
painter ever furnished : nothing bears any resem- 
blance to the progress of this disease ; the rapidity 
with which the eyes open and shut, the sudden 
twirlings of the mouth, are altogether fiightful, 
dreadful, and inconceivable. 

These convulsions arc by no means external only; 
respiration is first affected with a hissing, and catch- 
inc. The patient stretches herself out, and imme- 
diately the convulsion begin.s. The next symptom 
which arises comes on alter the convulsive motions 
have continued in their utmost violence for a time; 
the woman foams at the mouth, and snores like an 
apoplectic patient, indicating great fulness about 
the brain. These symptoms arc succeeded by a 
comatose sleep, out of which she awakes astonish- 
ed, on being told what has happened, not in the least 
aware that she has been in a fit; and then she will 
fall into another fit, out of which she will again 
recover as before. It rarely happens that the un- 
derstanding is taken away in this disease, until it 
has been repeated several times. In the fit the 
skin becomes dark and purple, proving that the 
circulation through the lungs is not free, which 
purple colour leaves the woman gradually after the 
fit is gone; and it is not only the external parts of 
the muscles of respiration that are aflected here, 
but the uterus also. This is known by introducing 
the hand when the convulsions come on; the uterus 
will contract, but with a tremulous undetermined 
sort of force, perfectly different from what it does 
a( any other time. 
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There aif two cases of puerperal convnlsiortS 
which arc very distinct : one is a convulsion de- 
pendant on some organic? affection of the brain ; 
the other, on an irritable state of the nervous sys- 
tem. Where puerperal convulsion arises from the 
former, but more especially liom fulness yf vessels 
or extravasation, it is always )ireccded by some 
symptoms, which, if watched, will enable us to re- 
lieve, if the patient sends in time, which, however, 
is raiely done. 

In a patient strongly disposed to this complaint, 
there will he a sense of great fulness in the rrgioii 
of the brain, which amount«iCven to pressure, gid- 
diness ill the latter periods of pregnancy, dizziness 
in the head, and a sensation of weight when live 
head stm ps forward, which gives her the idea that 
she sh.dl not be able to rai.se it again ; imperfect 
vision; bodies dancing before the eyes, sonieiinios 
dark, at others luminous. 'J'his male of the C}e.s 
denotes fuliies.s ot the vessels of the bead more 
surelv than any other symptom, and if allowed to 
continue will lead to extravasation and puerperal 
convulsions. The disturbed vision is a very strong 
sympioni, and must never be pa'^sed over. If at- 
tended to early, even though syniptonisof the com- 
plaint art present, still it may, by lintcly a.ssiduity 
on oui part, be prevented from eniling in prcniaiuif 
labour. Here repeated bUcdinc,^ and purgative-, 
are all in all ; the sole object being to take t/T M’- 
niuli. .After bleeding, and bcfoic any aperient is 
given by the mouth, we should ove a .solution of 
soft soap in warm water as an injection ; a is the 
quickest as well as the surest mtans ; then a piii- 
gative mixture, with manna and l.psom salts. By 
these means, lliai is, hy bleeding, purging, and the 
abstinence ot all solid tood and wine, no moie 
blood is made, what the patient bus is diminished, 
and she gets giadually better. 

When convulsion ari'-es from a general irritable 
state of nerves, it is diflicuU to distinguish the dis- 
case before it l)ecorne.s cstabli.sbed. It is in^ sl fre- 
quent in large towns, and in those women who lead 
the most indolent life ; hence it i. found in the fust 
circles of fashion, in jirefcrer.ce to ilie othci!'. ; and 
there is one* grand circumstance vvbie'h has great 
influence in its production, that is, a worrum's 
being wMih child when she should not. lUiiig 
obliged to live in a st.ite of .seclusion from society 
for some months perhaps, she reflects and bir>ods 
over every thing which relates to her situation, und 
which gives her pain: she recollects she is not to 
enjoy the society ot the babe she lias borne, but on 
the contrary will be obliged pcihaps to part with it 
for ever: .she is afraid of her situation being known, 
and that she shall be considered an outcast to so- 
ciety. Ill thi.s way she will brood in solitude, till at 
last the mere iirit.iiion of labour may be sufficient 
to excite puerperal convulsions. The difTcrcncc 
between this kind of pucrpeial convulsions and the 
other docs not probably exist in any thing visible : 
it is not pos.sible to tell the difference exactly ; but 
ju-;t as it is coming on, the woman will complain 
suddenly of a violent pain in her bead, or the sto- 
niurh, which is expressed in the same way by all 
women; they all say they cannot survive the pain 
if it return. The mode of treatment will not es- 
sentially vary from that already mentioned. Our 
plan however should be less active, and opiates may 
be allowed to succeed it. t 

These observations relate to convulsions antece- 
dently to labour. Wc now proceed to the same 
disease during labour. 

It has sometimes hai^^'iicd, that a woman has 
died of the firit convulsion t but it happen^ muck 
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kiore frequently that a number come on in succes- 
sion, arising either before or after deliveiy. The 
patient very rarely dies in the fit, though she die 
from the convulsion; she dies in the comatose 
atate which succeeds to the fit ^ ahd if we be sud- 
denly called to a patient in this state, where we are 
unable to learn the circumstances of the case, and 
we evidently see there is great fulness about the 
head, we should immediately open a vein, and 
draw blood largely, being regulated by the appear- 
ance of the body and what we are able to learn from 
those around. From twelve to twenty ounces rhay 
be the extent of the first bleeding; if the disease 
go on, and the os uteri do not admit of delivery 
from its not being in the least dilated, the convul- 
sions not gone off, and the pulse in such a state as 
admits of it, we should bleed again, and again. 
Some practitioners have with the greatest advantage 
taken sixty ounces of blood in a day. A woman 
in this state will admit of divided bleedings very 
largely. This takes off the pressure from the brain, 
made by the blood while in its vessels; and also 
the chance of its being extravasated. This must 
be done immediately : then the head must be shav- 
ed, and a large blister applied over the whole cra- 
nium. I'he next means of relieving is getting the 
bowels into action as quickly as pos«:ible; first, by 
throwing up a soft soap solution in the form ot in- 
jection, and then by giving a concentrated solution 
of some neutral salt with infusion of senna. 

If it be a case of convulsions depending on irrita- 
tion, we may certainly do something more by the 
use of opiates ; and here wc must be limited in the 
quantity of blood which maybe taken away. The 
proportion must be small compared with that pro- 
per in plethora. Eight or ten ounces will be a full 
bleeding ; and if it be necessary to t^ke more, we 
may apply leeches to the temples, never neglecting 
the bowels, which must be kept very open. It has 
been directed that the patient be put into a warm 
bath ; but experience contradicts its use ; the fits 
have been found to be more violent in it, and the 
patient is liable to bruise herself in it, and be other- 
wise much injured. 

It is an extremely dangerons disease : it is im- 
possible for her brain to bear the violent pressure 
of her situation ; opium, in cases of irritation, is 
proper, and should be given to the greatest possible 
extent. With this we may join the affusion of cold 
water. 'Phis, wiicn resolved on, must not be done 
by sprinkling a little out of a bason upon the pa- 
tient's face; but we must have both a full and an 
empty pail, the patient's head being brought over 
the side of the bed ; and befcie the fit has come on, 
wc may, as in other convulsions, detect its approach 
by attending to the intercostal muscles, the vibra- 
tions of which will warn us that no time is to be 
lost ; when we should immediately discharge the 
whole over the head at once. ' Whenever this com- 
plaint occurs at or near the time of labour, it is 
uniforrnly right to deliver : to dilate the os uteri, 
and deliver immediately. Wc should deliver in all 
cases where it is practicable ; for this is the only 
cure for puerperal convulsions. 

If convulsions occur some days after labour, it 
should be treated as the same disease in other 
cases. 

JtMptmri ^ ike IT/m/.-^Thls was formerly Consi- 
dered as a very nre occur|ence, though it probably 
happened oftener than practitioners were aware of. 
We have many descriptions of sudden deaths in la- 
bour, the symptoms of which exactly corre^nd 
with those known ta attend ruptured uterus. It 
may be divided into two kinds, ^ponta/!coui; and ac~ 

vouwn. 
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cidenul : the first happening most commonly In 
the cervix uteri, and the last in any part of the 
uterus. 

Spontaneous rupture occurs suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and always without any warning, and for 
this reason, that it depends on the irregular action 
of the muscular fibres ; and all muscular contrac- 
tion is immediate. It most commonly happens, 
that when the head of the child is in the cervix 
uteri, the lower segment of the uterus is received 
into the upper aperture of the pelvis, and the aper- 
ture of the pelvis Without the uterus is opposite to 
the bones of the head within thd uterus ; (he conse- 
quence is, that the uterus is pressed firmly between 
the two forces : from the pressure being applied in 
this situation, the longitudinal fibres can only con- 
tract from the pressed circle towards the fundus ; 
arid upon this principle it will not tear at the extre- 
mity, but will tear from the part so pressed upon ; 
the rent once made, may run in any direction. 

Accidental rupture occurs from the action of the 
Uterus being violent while Uie hand of the practi- 
tioner is within, or the same thing may happen 
from pressure of the knee, or some other of the 
child, which last is frequently the cause. 

The manner in which the uterus gives way in 
this instance, is exactly a fibre contracting over a 
pulley, which being a disadvantageous position, ia 
liable to be ruptured if the contraction is strong. 
Certain symptoms take place which arc evidences 
of its having happened; one is a sensation of a sud- 
den and most excruciating pain, which always 
comes on at the moment of the rupture. A lady, 
when in labour, was attended by a most respectable 
practitioner, and a man in years; this case is an ex- 
ample of the manner in which it may come on. 
The labour went on peffectly well, and it being 
late at night, he proposed that the husband should 
go to bed, as his wife would be delivered in three 
or four hours more. The gentleman then sat down 
by the bedside of his patient, and in about three 
quarters of an hour she began to scream suddenly ; 
he supposed the head was in the vagina, as the la- 
bour had gone on so well, when to bis astonish* 
ment he found the head was not to be felt, it had 
entirely receded. She would get up, and he in 
vain prayed and begged her to lie still. This state 
of pain and restlessness was succeeded by faintness 
from two causes, hemorrhage, and pain. These 
arc attended with another, which ia the sudden 
loss of labour pains. There is a faint inclination 
in the uterus to keep them up, but they are sure to 
sink. The organ is* destroyed, and its functions 
must necessarily be destroyed too. I'here is great 
res tlcssq^ss, accompanied with a sense of pain, dif- 
ferent from that latelyfelt ; there will be faintness, 
but without loss of blood extcraally, for it gene- 
rally passes into the abdomen ; there will be vomit* 
ing of a tenacious chocolate coloured fluid; the 
head nr other presenting part recedes usually, and 
the child can be no longer felt. 

All these symptoms combined, becothe a pto6t 
of ruptured uterus ; but any one of the symptoms 
may occur alone; the patient may be in violent 
pain without rupturing the uterus ; she may faints 
but it dues not follow that her uterus is tom t 
there must be all these things in coinmoh ; excru- 
ciating pain, a fainting, sidkness, and vomiting of 
that singular kind, and the retiring of the present*^ 
ing part; these in the aggregate will detemline our 
opinion, [fin a case of this kind we find the head 
has only entered the upper aperhire of (he pelvis, 
we cannot get the forceps applied: here it has been 
caid we might turn and bring down the feet: 
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this should never be attempted; it only occasions 
mure misdilt f ; ib.c only chance is to o| 3 cn the head 
of the child. If, however, fioin the head being 
high up, and loose, we think that we can embrace 
It with the foiceps, we may try, lor we by this 
mean give aiinthcr chance for the dcliveiy ot u 
living child, which is a gicaiobjcct at all times. 

Suppose a case vvhcic the child has actually ic- 
lircd from the cavity of tl.c uterus into the cavity 
of the abdomen, what is to be done? there have 
been uiflfcrent opinions; sonic say it is best to bring 
the child back, while others leave it to natuie. It 
should always be returned and delivered by the 
feet. 'J’he chance is sonit thing in favoui ot the 
niothei, whose ease caiuioi be worse, and largely 
in favour of the child. 

Vierim riooding rases belong na- 

turally to this section, hemorrhage being one of the 
constant attendants on the last mentioned acci- 
dent. We have already considered the history 
and manageincrii ol trifling floodings occurring in 
the six hrst months of prtgnancv, when speaking 
of the management of abortion : what we arc now 
going to treat of, relates to the three last months: 
the commencement of labour; during the progress 
of labour; or after the di livery of the child, and 
before that of the placenta ; and eaeli of these di- 
visions, as regards time, will run into the rest. 

The proximate cause ol puerpeial floodings is in 
all eases the same thing, consisting of a partial se- 
paration of the surldce ol the placenta from that of 
the uterus. The dificrciicc existing in structure, 
between the human placenta and that ot biuOs, 
accounts for it happening less frctpieutly in them 
than in us. In quadrupeds the fo:tal part sepa- 
rates from the maternal portion, us was before ex- 
plained ; while in us the whole placenta comes 
away entire, leaving vessels with open mouths; so 
that when any portion of tlie placenta is separated 
by any mischance, a con.sequcnt hemorihage at- 
tends, which is proportioned in violence and dura- 
tion to the extent ot the part so exposed, 'i he 
vessels are largest towards the middle of the pla- 
centa ; and some of them are very laigc indeed on 
the inner surface of the uteius. 

The occasional causes ul uterine hemunhugc 
may be any circumstance capable of separating a 
portion of the placenta from the inside of the ute- 
rus. These were enumerated when speaking of 
abortion : all acute diseases ; passions of the mind, 
as rage, &c. ^trol1g liquors in large quantities; and 
besides these, if the placenta be attached close to 
or over the os uteri, it will be very likely to pro- 
duce hemorrhage, eiilicr before or in^ labour. 
When it is attached on the cervix uteri, it must nr 
the course of the labour be separated by the dila- 
tation of the uterus at its neck ; this is so plain, 
that it cannot require illustration. Such a situated 
placenta will almost ensure uterine hemorihage in 
the last months of pregnancy, which may be inure 
or less in quantity. 

If it be very slight, the necessary means to re- 
strain it need be nothing more than what is used 
in slight hemorrhage from any other part; but 
when violent, and the patient cither gets one gush 
of blood, or it comes in quantity till she faints, and 
then it is restrained, and she gradually recovers; 
and then it recurs from her taking some stimulus 
into her system, cither food, or drink ; she has no 
sooner recovered a little strength, than another 
bleeding comes on, and she will faint and recover, 
and the flooding again recur, and so on ; the faint- 
ness causing the lestriction of the vessels; the re- 
triction of the vessels allowing the circulation time 
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to restore ii.s own equilibrium: and when once 
that has arisen, the luice of the circulating blood 
again ovei comes tl.e slight resistance formed by 
the contiaciion oi iLe vessels and the fniniacion of 
the cuaguluni. 

When once a woman lias had an uterine hc- 
moiihagc, liom whatever it has proceedctl, she is 
never safe ; and must remain in jeopardy every 
hour, until she is delivered; for the slightest cir- 
cumstance may reproduce it after it has onre haj)- 
pciied. The danger in this state is not from the 
cjuantity ol blood lost, so much as the mannci. A 
bleeding luis come t n at the third-month, which 
was exceedingly laige in quantity, but in conse- 
quence ol its iKU flowing very quick, the woman 
has survived, ^l iscarriages occur in which a large 
quantity of blood is frequently lost, wirliout the 
woman dying; insomuch that wheie abortion 
takes place in ihe tenth week, she very raic'y dies 
fiom loss ol blood, though sometimes tins is ex- 
cessive. What then docs this depend upon ? the 
time in which it is lost, and ihe way in which it 
comes on ; for although lost from the constitution, 
it is from small vessels. But when tlierc is a sud- 
den gush of blood from large vessels, the case is 
quite difTercnl. From experience we know that 
large vessels do not contract so soon as small ones ; 
theie is not time for faintness to intervene, and the 
patient consequently dies immediately. 

One s>mpiom of the greatest danger in a flood- 
ing case IS a want of labour pains, when it oceins 
ill labour ; which is the reason that the midwife 
hardly c\er sends for us till it is too late; she 
thinks nothing can be necessary to be done till the 
jiains CO on as they should do, while in fact their 
subsiding is one ot tbe worst symptoms. It shows 
that the uterus has not eiitMgy enough left to ex- 
pel the child; so that we always judge uterine he- 
morihage to be vvoise when not attended with jiain 
than when it is- Another biici symptom is, when 
the os uteri feels u laved, and flabby like a inecc 
of dead meat, w ith a hole through the middle (it 
It. It resemble 1 an nianiniati. opening; we may 
without usistauec move its lips in any direction 
Wlicn the hemorrhage continues long, the fare 
loses its colour, the mouth and lips become quite 
pale, and the little projection at the inner canthiis 
of the eye is a very significant part wiih an atten- 
tive observer; it is not often attended to, but ii it 
be sunk, it is a symptom of decided danger : these 
arc followed by want of rest; the patient w'ilJ be 
moving about in bed, ami that notwithstanding nil 
that W’e can say, it we even represent the risk 
of her producing her own death by ii, still she 
will be th lowing her arms in every diieciion, 
and rolling backwaids and forw'ards jn ilie bed. 
Ill this way then w'ill she proceed, one fainting fit 
succeeding another, at last so rapidly, that it can 
scarcely be conceived until seen: fils of vomiting 
towards the end will ocrui, together wdth a sort ot 
convulsive raising and hnvcring of the pomum 
adami, and life, will at last leave her suddenly; per- 
haps after she has been speaking she will lay her 
lieaJ down and die. 

'rhe next danger is, that she may drain to death, 
by a slow progressive state of the complaint. 
To-day she shall lose a pint of blood, to-morrow 
half a pint, next day none, the day after that again 
a quart, and so on, till the powcis of life are cx*> 
hausted. Thus is she drained to death; for the 
stomach is not capable of supplying nourishment 
quick enough to counteract so rapid a consump- 
tion. * 

There arc still other dangers arising firain uterine 
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liemorrhage, the consequence of which we have 
great reason. to tear. Suppose a woman in labour 
loses two quarts of blood by the vessels of the ute- 
rus, that woman will, about tbe fourth day, have 
a^ierfcct fever m all its characters, somewhat re- 
sembling the milk fever, the pulse 120, the coun- 
tenance flushed, the skin hot and parched, though 
we should naturally enough expect that instead of 
producing fever, the loss of iw'o quarts of blood 
might more readily be expected to take fever off 
where ii existed before. Supposing even that the 
patient gets quite clear from any return of the hc- 
morihage, the fear that remains is, whe ther she 
tiavc not alicady too much tor the constilutwni i<> 
icpair ; and we must again wait in expcctari >n of 
the fever: if that do not conic on, ‘■o much the 
better, that is another danger got o\er. Ihn she 
may die at the end of twelve months, and that fiom 
the effects of a single attack of this conipliunt- 
'J’his will in most instances happen in women who 
arc of a flihby loose texture, and h.ive a heavy fat 
body. Hydrothorax, crasciic^, will lo these persons 
supervene at a great distance ot tune, tniticly fi.mi 
the dtbilitaiing effects the loss of m> large a quan- 
tiiv of hlood has mtluced, 

With icgaid to the powers bv Avhith htnioi*hape 
iMiatuially u strained ui difUient poised the bcnly, 
;vo may say that they aie two in numlicr; one td 
which Is ihe c.)iitr<ietMii of the blood vesbcK iheni- 
'•clve-;, the othci is llu' coaeulaiion of the bk<od m 
tin iiioutlisof tile vl^seK which art ruptuied. With 
iCf aid to the lomraction tf blood vessels, it is 
well knovMi that an hemoirhage i.s fiequeiitly 
st\ipp'‘d by that power alont If we puck our fin- 
ger, to iliave a bn off, it would bh-cd cvei lastingly, 
were It not tor ih.e* conirai'tion of th divided 
braiiclns which stops it, and lliat so elTcciualiy, 
that il Irom time to time we even wipe a\v..> the 
bloo<l with ti .sponge lo prevent ?iny a'^s!^rcU}^c 
vvhith might aiisc from the toriiuitioii tiftMa..uhini, 
yet tile bleeding will snip. Bur as tin \,s Is imh- 
traci gi.ulually and sluvvly, the blood vvli.slt fo.nis 
on the surface being ^sposed to the air co.i 'uiate -, 
and beeoinc!* tfie sec ji-d cause of the bloxid teasing 
10 fiovv fiom ihv- (hvi.led vessels. Si> that heniori- 
h.igt', eonadcrid in geiiei.il, may be sanl lo be* re- 
strained paitiv by the c auiactioii cd vessels, and 
pitiily by the coagulation of blood in the vessels. 
The iialuial powers Ly winch hemorihage is usu- 
ally lest tamed are the coagulation of the blood as 
it flows, :i'id the eonli action of the vcsSids. To 
these a third pnwer is added in the utcius : it is the 
coniiartioii rd the oigan itscH, and it is not only 
one (jf the three, hur the most impoitant, as being 
the most eilcetual power 'if them all, in stopping 
the hcmoirhages which flow from the internal sur- 
face <il tlie uterus. Ji should apjiear ahso from 
the » ':)ii i'inenis ot llewson, that the coagulation 
ot the hh>od Is nioic lapid in animul.s wlien rlying, 
than at any other period; hence he aigucs that 
coagulation i.s always in proportion to necessity. 

With regard to treatment we may observe that in 
slight case^, wiuic the quantity of blood lo.st is 
very trifling, it will nrn be necessary lo notice the 
existing state ot pregnanev, but to make use ot the 
common remedies foi the cheeking of slight he- 
morrhage from any internal pau. ISut if there be 
increased action of the lieirt and arieiies, «ntl wc 
know tlie constitution will hear it, we may lake 
away ten ounce.s of blood, and supprc'S the arumal 
food; moderating the sanguifeious a ‘lion, so ihat 
there shall be no risk of displacing the newdy 
formed coagulum, in its recent state* a tender jelly* 
If thes|| things are attended to^ the blood will \ er- 
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fpctly coik up the bleeding ciiflces of the ruptured 
Vessels. We .should at the same time empty the 
bowels, prohibit all siunuhuing aliment, and ad- 
vise a horizontal positi(.n. All this however refers 
to slight cases and an eailv period; if after this pe- 
riod, or during labour, wc inu .t sthlom he beguiled 
from more active mcasuus. 'I'Ik cmly solid sc- 
cuiity IS a delivery ot the child, tor which in all 
cases of pjofusc or contiiuud hciiionljage wc 
should immediately prcpaic • and in the pioccss to 
lie pursuctl we aic of course to turn the child 
\Vhcr< ver m d dng tins the os uteri very easily gives 
way, it is the vtiy ess. r,tc; ot danger, pio\in, the 
want of cimtraclion in the uteru . In ilic present 
instance, however, vvr do not want to empty the 
utcius so much ^ wc wish foi its comractiun ; loi 
if we gel away its contents at a time when it can 
not oi will I'oi contract, wc do no good. It itu 
]dacenta seal up ihe os uteri, wc must go dircctl) 
throiqdi: we may ca^ ly indeed f.cicvv our hand 
through il. Ii.r i' is a lotise pulp> mri'-s easily torn. 
We shnuld thil wait long, iioi he afcii-!, and if the 
lahoui he leicnl, we may lurn the head and biing 
down the feet; it the head hi h.vv iiujugh to ajiply 
Ihe ttirceps, wc may dclivti in this m. inner, "I'he 
whole c#f this piajlice lies m a very small ci m- 
pass ; in dcrernnning to 'bluer catly, and in deter- 
mining that our paticiu sholl nt t die: ainl it is 
founded on the jiniiciplc ilia: 1 '•inoiihagc from the 
uterus cannot be rislr.un'd hv tiu* tw » puvveis 
winch aic suffisicm foi stoppmi.'. a of olood in 
most othci paits ol the btujy ; hy ibe v.</ntiaciujTi 
of the Vessels, and the e- .igulatio-i ihc Mot ! i»i 
tlicni: and iliat nature ha.s beie ai'pr,!i!! 1 a il ml 
powei, l>y the presence of winch, i]:e u!.- 

uis d'.fkis from that ot all othi-r .imnnils. it i^ 
right, hovvcvtr, nlur ii rning and I iir’gm'; I’.owii tbe 
lett, to alhn/ tin- child to icn/.im undchveied foi a 
.short iiiiK, aitcndinf! to the le.ist pam that may be 
It It, and gently ass, s’, Ml'.; in l,: lor\v.ii',hng the expul- 
sion ; and when ihc ehdo is bv>in, to wait the ac- 
tion of the uterus again for the cxpuhion of the 
placenta; tor wc must still lecollcet ilu grand ob- 
ject is the contraction of the uctrus, without which 
Its bcin^ emptied would produce vciy little good; 
It will then happen, tliai the same r 'ntractioii 
which expels the placenta will diniiin' h theaua 
of the vessel-., and the danger from flooding ceases 
But if this contraction do not take place Svxvri, and 
the hemorrhage continue for some minutes after 
the extraction of the child, wc must consider whe 
ther the strength will not nc lost, and the safety ot 
our patient endangered : ii -so, the i)lacenia without 
delay must be separated by miroducim; oiu hand. 

Immoderate Dncbargi oj the Lj^hia. — The next view 
of uterine hcnioi ihagc is that where it docs not 
stop on the cxlraciii'n of the placenta. Such cases 
as these arc very rare; th..re may be a sudden gush 
of blood, and often i-., following the placenta ; the 
leuson of which i.s that the uterus, at the time it 
expels the placenta, loicc.s down evevy particle of 
bliKKl w'ith It ; and in this wa' a pound or a pound 
Hilda halt may esc.ip»*, but that need not be re- 
gaided in the It-usi ; it does not affect the constitu- 
tion, because it wms not evacuated immediately 
fiom vessels ; it was lying in the uterus. So when, 
vve amputate a Iniib, there is no loss of blood to the 
constitution, because the whole of the blood which 
!«! i.ikcn away IS necessary to the limb ; and iu» 
longer necessary than while the limb was to he sup- 
plied But supposing that from the vessels not 
Ik mg properly secured in the operation, there is a 
bleeding afterwards from the stump, then it is that 
the cuiutitution suffers; there is a demand made 
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Upon the mass <-f circulating fluiilb, which must 
be replaced before the heart can recover its proper 
balance in the systcui. Apply this to the uterus, 
and we shall consider the blood as belonging to the 
gravid uterus, and not to the circulating system. 
This is what is in the practice of physic called 
an inimuderate discharge ot the lochia. Such he- 
morrhages frequently arise from the cord being 
pulled with too great violence, by which the pla- 
centa comes to be injured; and this happening 
when the uterus is not disposed to contract, the ves- 
sels will for a time remain exposed and bleed. This 
is the reason why it happens so frequently in the 
hands of bad practitioners, as midwives ; and that 
it is so rare when no improper treatment is adopted 
ill regard to the placenta. 

Now supposing the hemorrhage yet remains, 
that is, after the uterus is emptied, the child is 
born, and the placenta come away ; what are the 
means next to be employed to restrain the hemorr- 
hage ? the application of cold, and the abstraction 
of heat ill every possible way; we should take the 
clothes from the bed, leave nothing but a sheet to 
cover, and that from motives of decency alonc^ If 
there be a fire in the room, it must be put out; the 
windows kept open to preserve a cool and fresh 
air, and if the patient be faint she may have a cup 
of eold water. 

Cold water and ice are the proper applications 
both to the parts themselves aud the b<^y round 
them. The coldest water mado colder by throwing 
two handfuls of salt into a couple of quarts of it, 
may be used by cloths many times doubled dipped in 
this, and laid over the back and abdomen; besides 
which, we may with the greatest advantage expose 
the body to a great degree of cold if it can be done. 

If these means do not answer, we must introduce 
ice into the vagina, or even uterus; this will often 
succeed; if this be ineffectual, we must as the last 
resource plug up the vagina with lint or tow, or 
something capable of entangling the blood; for 
while there is a clear channel there will be no coa- 
gulum formed. If the flooding still continue, the 
best plan is that of carrying something permanently 
cold into the uterus itself; a large dossil of lint dip- 
ped in the cold solution will carry up a great degree 
of cold, but the best thing is to carry up a piece of 
ice, and allow it to thaw in the uterus. Dr. Bail- 
lie, of New York, was the first who introduced the 
use of cold applications here ; he was in the habit 
• f using a ball of snow for this purpose, which often 
Stopped it directly, when nothing else would. Ice 
being introduced into the vagina, will often prevent 
abortion ; this then is the best and last remedy in 
floodings ; if none of these things will stop it, there 
is nothing else that will. 

After the hemorrhage hvLs ceased, the patient 
will be so reduced, so exiiausted, the action of the 
heart so weak, and the quantity of blood circulat- 
ing so deficient, that our first care roust be to sup- 
ply the waste, and remove the greatest danger, 
which is that of the patient's having been exhausted 
beyond the point at which the constitution is able 
10 rally, and recover itself. These cases mu.st be 
supported and stimulated ; boiled milk with grated 
crumbs of bread in it, must be quickly cooled by 
spreading it on a flat dish, and when cool may be 
given as one of the most nutritious things tViat can 
be had ; or good broth in which the grated bread is 
mixed; and if these remedies do not stimulate the 
hnrt and arteries, the probability is that the patient 
will die. In many of thesecases the best stimulant is 
the volatile alkali, next to which brandy and water, 
the ammonia is preferable, because although the first 


effects of the spints is gbod, it produces too much 
heat ill the system at large ; while that effect never 
arises from the volatile alkali. It is sometimes two 
or even three hours before wc can leave such o pa- 
tient in the certainty of her living. 

After the flooding has stopped, ive arc not to 
consider tlic patiout as safe. The fever coming on 
about the third day may be troublesome; nothing 
is so eificaeioiis fur it as the saline draughts, with 
laudanum tu the amount uf a giain of opium in the 
twenty-four hours. Immcrsiug the hands and feet 
in warm water to about 80° Fahr. is useful ; it 
brings down the pulse, and does a great deal of ge- 
neral service. 

After (luodiiig, another circumstance requires 
attending to, a throbbing of the head and loss of 
inoiiiory, w'hich will remain for weeks : in such 
cases there is nothing so good ns purging, although 
the cause of the coiiiplaiiit be heniurrhage. The 
best way is to give infusion of senna with the £p-^ 
som salts, after which a draught uf the decoction 
of bark. 

Consequences of the Placenta remaining , and its Treat~ 
menu — Tlie general treatment uf the placenta has 
been already explained, where nothing more than 
ordinary attends it, together with the proper time 
which it may be allowed to remain. We will now 
consider the consequence of its remaining, aud its 
treatment when it does remain. 

It was said before, when it remained too long, 
it was necessary to pass up the hand and bring it 
away by separating it from the uterus. Some 
sny that immediately after the child is born wc 
should CO up and bring it away, if the same pain 
uhich cxpilled the child does not separate and 
bring down the placenta. This is .suid to save 
another unnecessary }>ain. It is said the uterus 
will afterwards contract, and all will be well. The 
truth is, the uterus is ni«*ant to expid the placenta 
as well as the child ; if it was necessary to have 
extracted the placenta directly us the chiid was 
born, nature would luive made some further provi- 
sion; all the works of nature arc perfect in all 
their parts. There is a ca^^e in Ilaller where it 
was left to nature, and remained, it is said, thirty 
days. Wc should never think of leaving our pa- 
tient while the placenta remains behind. When a 
woniaii is iiropcrly maiiugeci, it will raicly be ne- 
cessaiy even to separate with the hand. In this 
Dr. Hunter’s practice was exceptionable ; he was 
in ihe habit of leaving this tu nature ; he used to 
leave fhe woman upon the child's being born, de- 
siring the iiui ise to put the placenta into the bason 
vvbeii it did conic away; that was enough for 
him. 

We should never leave the placenta in the ute- 
rus ; and if we have left it two hours, we should 
never leave it beyond that time. It is always right 
to bring it away. If it adhere to the utuus, we 
may introduce our hand as in turning, guiding the 
hand by the cord; vve should then separate the 
edges of the placenta from the uterus, peeling it 
gradually and carefully off. After the whole is se- 
parated, wo may make a feint to withdraw our hand 
to observe if Uie uterus will contract ; if it do not, 
vve should use a di'groc of pressure against its side, 
and it will generally bring on its action. 

The placenta may be retained by a contracted 
uterus, uf which Uiere are two kinds, one in which 
the uterus is as long as before delivery, but nar- 
rower. This state will depend on too speedy de- 
livery. We must patiently ovemme the contrac- 
tion with oug hand, and separate and bring away 
the placenta, as in other situations. There is 
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little hazard in this case, as the ready contraction 
gives as less reason to fear the ill effe<'ts of hemorr- 
hage, after we have got away the placenta. The 
other sort of contraction is that in which the ute- 
rus may be said to resemble an hour-glass, called 
therefore the hour-glabs contraction ; this most be 
overcome in the same way as the other. When- 
ever wc introduce our baud to bring away the pla- 
centa, we must take care to bring away the whole; 
it has been stated that a part of it has been found 
in a state of sebirrous adhesion to the uterus: now 
it certainly will adhere, that often happens; but 
of schirrous adhesion we know nothing. However 
wc should always do a thing perfectly: if we set 
out with the intention of doing it at all, we should 
do it completely. It is better to leave tlic whole 
than a part ; because if the whole be left, most 
probably the uterus will contract upon it, because 
sit is a stimulus which the uterus is able to act 
upon, while part of it cannot be acted uffoii by the 
uterus with the same facility. 

Consequentes of a Portion of tka Plaetnta rvMaMW^.— 
Pursuing the subject, wc come next to the consi- 
deration of that state which aiiscs from a portion 
of the placenta being left. No great inconve- 
nience seems to arise till the third or fourth day, 
when the locliiul discharge iricrea.^cs and becomes 
iiiuie CiATeiisive; the afterpains, which generally 
cease about the third day, remain after that tiim*, 
arising from the tendency in the uterus to throw 
off what it cannot get rid of. There is occa-ionally 
a shivering fit, succeeded by hciit, but rarcl\ end- 
ifig in pc:r^])iration. The pulse rises to 120 oi li’O, 
the paiient bcfomiug cinaeiated and very pale, 
though will'll the fever is upon her she looks as if 
painted: by degrees the hectic flush lessens; the 
pulse becoming smallci, acquires a wiry hardness, 
and this <‘(intinucs: tiie woinari bei'omes tender at 
the lowci jiJiit of the belly when it is pressed upon, 
though it is not violent pain as in puerperal inflain- 
ination ; frequent retching and vomiting now arise; 
and if she li\e long cnoiigli, hiccup succeeds to the 
last symptom, togcllier with which the moiitli and 
longue become soic ; she. is at length worn out by 
all this, and lays down her head and dies. 

The discliarge beeomiiig greater and more ofTju- 
sive, is the best inaiked symptom, and fre(|uently 
causes Iho death of the woman. This does not 
strike tliosc people who happen to attend without 
being pmctitioiuTS in midwifery; they stc the 
fever, which they attribute to the eflects of lying- 
in, and they hope it will soon get better. 

Inverted fZ/fru/.— This happens most frequently 
in the practice of female midwifes, they being more 
in the habit of pulling away the placenta; and 
they in this way invert upon the same principle 
that the flngcr of a glove is inverted when a string 
is passed up the inside knoHed to the end of the 
finger, and then drawn down the interior. 

In pulling at the cord it will often happen that 
the placenta will separate from the uterus, at the 
same time that the inversion takes place, and the 
operator is not aware of what has iiapprned ; now 
however this is produced, the clfeet is in all cases 
the same ; it may be attended with profuse flood- 
ing, or the uterus may contract. It is lucky if a 
flooding come on, since it may lend to an exami- 
nation, when the tumour will be felt in the vagina, 
and must be returned, the fundus being redne- 
ed first. It should be done as early as possible. 
The difficulty consists in the os uteri foiming a 
sort of ligature behind, which prevents the return 
of the uterus through it. When the os uteri is be- 
fore us, it is easily dilated ^ but when wc have 


to work through a substance to it, the case is 
changed. 

Sometimes hemorrhage will take place early after 
delivery ; and whenever it does we should always 
examine: there is no difficulty in examining, and 
it ensures the safety of our patient. Jf we know 
of the case directly as it has happened, and we le- 
ttini it, there is an end of the mischief ; but if we 
neglect to ascertain its exisiencc, till the next day 
only, we stand a very fair chance of losing our pa- 
tient ; it will be hardly possible to reduce it, unless 
attempted directly. 

It in, then, of the utmost consequence that the 
practitioner be careful in extracting the placenta: 
and that he never pull the cord forcibly till upon 
passing his finger up the vagina he feel the root of 
the placenta ; for he may be then satisfied that it 
has separated. 

Reviewing then what has been said upon tins di- 
vi.sion of labours, we find that it compiiscv diflienl- 
ties of two descriptions: the one rcMil ting from 
what ha^ been called cases of arrest or of impact i on ; 
and the other from merely collateral ciiciimstan- 
cas. It is rarely that the aid of instruments can 
be of service, or ever employed in the latter de- 
scription; while they may very frequently be of 
the utmost assistance in the former. We call it 
a case of arrest when the head lias got down into 
the pelvis and remains unmoved, not because 
there is too much resistuiicr, but because the 
woman is too weak for any further exertion. The 
state of things in airest is veiy different from that 
which happens in impaction : in arrest we find 
tlic head not coiiipressed, nor the scalp drawn 
into folds or swelbnl ; the stools come away natu- 
rally, and the woman mnk( s water easily ; and 
with regard to the constitution, it is languid and 
a*eak ; in short, she is a very debilitated woman. 
What tlmi will be the consequence, from this 
view of the case ? Is the woman likely to overcome 
the difficulties now the powers are worse > No. 
Is there any danger with rcgaid to the constitution ? 
No. While there are a number of little pains 
wiiieii last foil! or five days, is it right to leave a 
woman ? No, Then why not deliver her with 
forceps,iii which there is nodanger ; it ii only bring- 
ing along the I'hild, while the mother has n it poner 
sufficient to do it herself. In a ease of impar- 
lioii, the powers of a woman may be as good as 
tbosi' of any woman in the highest health. Hut 
theie is a resistance which cannot be oveivome, 
so that things are very diflcrontly ‘•irnateil to 
what fM’cnrs in arrest only. The hones of the 
head arc wrapped over I'lich otlu'r, tiie scalp ij 
swelled and wrinkled, and is si» altcictl that upon 
any person feeling it who h.id nt-vei been at a 
labour, he would guess it to be any part but what 
it is. If it be a genuine ease of impaction, Ui€ 
head will be locked in the surrounding parts, 
producing a stoppage of the evaeuaifoiis of stool 
and uriim; so that on this account it would be 
dear that the head filled the api'itur * of the pelvJs. 

Ill the next place wc must attend to thrt consli- 
tiitional changes: for the first twenty-four hours 
after being taken in lahoin, tin: woman works 
away very vigorously; while dunng the last 
twelve hours, the Inhoiir will bardi}' mnU^- any 
progress, and she is sweating extwiTi"iy; this 
state vill at last change, it will gradually sink 
down to a murnhlirig, half delirious state, wainlrr- 
iiig and low. No woman should be allow cd to 
into this state; and if she be in such n «i.ruati.in, 
she .siiould not be allowed to remain >11 it. For 
if the pro^:;nre 01 the vessels upon the bin'ii he 
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allowed to continue, she will bccoruc apoplectic. 
Besides, then* will bo Imtiii done to the abdomi- 
nal uiasclos. Whnt good will be doin' by allowing 
I he woman to deliver herself, if the vagina and 
the bladder sLough with the parts nnuind which i<< 
another thing tJiat may hapiieii ? In a consulta- 
tion that was held on a rase of this kind, it was 
agreed that natuic ceitaiidy should be able to 
deliver the woman; slio tlareforc was not iiiter- 
foici! with; she ilid deliver hcrsilf, but lost her 
life for it; she dic i, and tbai at a time when an car 
was to be felt, wbieb ceHainly was a piece of 
barbarity. 

It is safe to assert that if, after we are able to 
feel the l ar, the w'man is not delivercil in six 
hours, w€ ought a!w ays. «b:li\erwith instillments. 
We know tliat in stiaiigulateil henna nature has, 
ill one case out of filty thousand, made an artili- 
cial anus throu.ili the side after the jiai Is them- 
selves liad slouglied off. Bui aic we lor that 
reason to avoid operating for the .strangulated 
hernia ? are wr to leave tiu |!aiieTit to the powers 
of nature ? 'I’here is not any difft rence lictivceii 
pus!diig a man into the water, and not helping 
him out of it if we sec him drowning; iicitln r in 
the .same way is tlieie any tlifforeiice between de- 
stroying a woman ]uirposely, and the nogbrtiiig 
to employ t’nis^" ineaM>, winch, when slio is in 
danger, will certainly s.ni' her lilc. There aie 
many oIIkm* e.ises, m wlui h tlie foicejis may with 
proprirty lie usid : liaMii(»ptf)« , syncope, lltiotliiig, 
presentation of the ri.ivel stiin^j, runtnre of the 
iitcMis; all these oecnirenci s insnls flipn applica- 
tion, provided t!ie case is v'<(hiii the power of 
Tnanngement by these iiic.n.s, cillier foMniiig im- 
paction, or airest. 

We proeecil therehne to examine into the 
origin and nature of the instininents iihually and 
advanlageou.sly cm[)loyed on such occasions. 

oniciN AND nsK or instku mints. 

Sonieliine towanis the latter end of the century 
before last, two instruments wCie in'eiited; the 
^»eetls and the foreeps. The veetis is what the 
name impln s, a li ven which is inteiuled to assist 
the ilelivcry of tin* eliild’s head. Tin* foic*.ps con- 
sists of two levers jonr-d to each otlier in sueli a 
way that the fnh’inm ol each blade is found in the 
opposite half the instrument. 

Jn employim; a Icier He le a‘c three points to 
be eoirndi leil , the point of action, tlie moving 
jtowei, and I he fnlcrnrn or mteriiifdiate space 
between tlie two. In nsinir, then, the veetis, the 
point of action is tlie head of the <•1011!. And here 
it is too obvious to need inentioiung, tiint the 
tc»rce ayiplied by the instiiimeni must he equal to 
the resistance, if nut sujn*iioi to it ; and then the 
mischief may arise to the parts ol the chilli’s head 
so acted upon, piodiicing much injury : the ear 
may be injured; the lower jaw or zygomatic pro- 
cess of the temporal bone may be broken ; or any 
part of the sin face from the pressure may .slough 
off: these evils arc by no means imaginary; 
there arc various instances bceorded of each of 
them, and that under the hands of the most care- 
fill and dextrous men. When an instrument of 
this sort is nsi d, it is proper to make the hand the 
fulcrum on which it acts : now if the lorre re- 
quired be but small, tins may certainly do well 
enough ; hut where great force i** required, this it 
a very liad support ; besides the bony part.sof the 
pelvis lie .so conv'cnient, that wc may re.st our in- 
strument on almost any part of it ; yet we .should 


recollect that vvliatever part we convert into a ful- 
crum wo injure, more or less, according to cirnim- 
9 taiicei>: if we ayiply it. over the symphysis pnhis^ 
wc press upon Hie met lira ; or if in other situa- 
tions, we shall injuu: the iditoris, or vagina. 

Whi revi r w'e fmil the ear, over that part is the 
application of tin; instnifiienl to Ik; made. The 
iniiirv done to the soft parts will he greater in 
propoition as wc attend less to their safety tlian 
tt> that ol tlic perinarum. 'I'lic integuments suffer 
again, if vvi- attend to the fulcrum, l)y which we 
get ;i Inctratcfl ^leiina'iim. So that we either 
<*aimot use much force with the veetis, er, if we 
do, it Will lie to the certainty of doing nnudi mis- 
clncf. it II these cir(‘iimstances will depend, how- 
ever, on the siiialliii of the difficulty to he over- 
eoine; and if there he no ereat dangi i*, there will 
not he iiiiich diffienliy or pressure. 

The forceps ha.s many advantages winch are of ^ 
some roiiscquencc to merniou. I'hc foseeji'- has 
thinner blades tb.mi the vt'ctis, and one ohjeetion 
ai;ninsl tin* use* of tins last instriiriietit is, its being 
so very liable, to do harm at its point by piessurc; 
vvhil'* anotlier objeermn j-, that as the force is ap- 
plied higher iip, so it in.'ikcri the he.ul flatter in 
proportion, and increases iis volume in flic direc- 
tion in whicli it should he Ic.^snud. In the next 
place, if we eonsiilei the veetis, vve find that when- 
ever its pnsbiire i*' applied to tin- upper part 
of the pelvi«,it must meiease tin* volume of the 
head applied to the lower part of the pelvis; 
while vve know that the* hireeps, so far from in- 
creasing the Mze of the head itself, is capable of 
Compressing tin* h* od m such a manner as to 
bung it into a h ss compa's's than hrfoie ; so much 
so, that the hea l inclnrlcd in the blades of ihr 
foieep** sliall idroge*ther oeenipy le*-® sp.'n*e than 
w.i.s iM'lore ocenpieel by the head alone. It may 
Iieic he objected, ve*'; hiit the head is compiessed 
by this means. Yet grairlng that it is, we know 
that at the same tune the child is able to hear that 
compression without the least injiny- Besides 
the practice is justdiahle upon otlu r mounds than 
that of tlio pressure not hui img the child : for sup- 
posing that it did hurt the brain, no more force is 
used than wh.it is neces^^.iry to bring the head 
along the cavity. It is only coinprfxsspd to the 
.size of the pelvis, and at any rate it must come 
through that cavity; therefore it rau.st iiievdablj»^ 
suffer that compression, whether eoiiHiieted 
through by instruments or foiced throngii by th'' 
labour ]»ains of the woman he.rsclf. There ai e cases 
wli(?re the head being actually too huge for tin 
cavity of the pelvis, would never get through by 
Ibe exertions of the woman alone. What is to be 
done? if no other resource be at hand, we must 
open the. head: hut here the forceps present, to 
save the idiild’s life by tlie compression they arc 
able to m.ike. The triitli is, that the brain of an 
infant will hear picssm-e, very well ; so that as far 
as this goes, th« forecjis may all be very safely 
applied. We see that they do not act by any 
partial pressuie, and that the action is diffused. 

Another objection to the use of the veetis is, 
that it requires one of the hands to be employeil 
as a fulcrum, in order to prevent injuring the 
.soft parts against which it would otherwise rest : 
and while the hand i 8 soemployed,the perjnaeum is 
neglerted to the hazard of its being lacerated ; and 
if we choose rather to lake care of the pcrinaeiin), 
the soft parts are violently pressed against the 
bone, by whigh they suffer great pain and injury. 

The forceps consist, as wa have already said 
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•f two IcwJTS joined to each other in sneh a way 
that the fult;rum of each blade is found hi the 
opposite half of the instnnneiiL; and now haviii;; 
two levers united by a joint, we need not look to 
the pelvis to furnish the fulrrum, neither need we 
neglect I he perinaeuni. Tlu re is still a ijuery, 
that if lliu forceps be so much better than the 
veeLis, liow* is it that llie veelis is still in use by 
sonic? for no olln*i leasoii but liccau;;/' it is <>usier 
to use; for 011(7 nistiiiinent recpines less skill than 
iwo» and for that leason it is preferred by those 
wlio ha^c not more skdl than tln-y know what to 
do with. I'ln'y say they think it i.s best, and 
with them so it is. The man is simple, the in- 
strument, I hcrefoie, should be simple. The com- 
plev instrunients aic safer in the hands of those 
only who have learned all the uses of them, as well 
as the modes of iii.inaginst them. Though as to 
instruments of every kind, the knowledge of 
‘ tlnen can never he taught; they innst be used, 
before the inanageiin iii ^if them is aeipiiicd. It 
IS only K'arned by piaetioe; Jnsl as th<' habit of 
stopping the notes rorn.'i'tly un a stiiiigcd instru- 
ment ol music. 

In tlie appluahon of th*' foii^ep'* wo must first 
learn the stat*'tjf the p« Ivi-.; ifih.it henariow or ile- 
fornied, we next c.ileelate wh- lin'r the li'*ad e:in 
pass; ifit he tuo small, th ’ f.noejis ai(‘ viseh ^s. It 
is best iievor to apply thorn, but wluii we ap* able 
to include the whole ni ilu! yra'p; t'> asecitain 
we ilionld evamnic, and 1*11 the car; w hen we can 
feel an ear, tlie head is within the eaMly ol the 
pelvis. Tlie reason why wc know the torceps may 
thcub< ai>i)liod is I’nifc; wr kuowt*e' instrnuienttubc 
so much 1 nigi r than the I'm ^-r, th.it il fioin tin- (iS 
^vternuni th’^ hilt r is ntdo to u-ach the car, the 
former will edcctnnllv eiM'ompa-^s the hf.id. The 
ne\t thinj; a^'tcr feeling the car is to uscetlain the 
exact position of the head, which being done by 
rxannn.ilion of the sutures an.! font.inclhs, no 
jndee whilln'r a cli.ingc of ]iosition m tin' head 
inigiit not i nahle tiu* woman to expel the child by 
her own [liiwers atom; and if we find ouisrlvcs 
%in.i!»le to turn Ilu heail round, we may then apply 
the mstimiif nts t » it .\s il lays; liisl feeling fiir the 
occipital bone and fontanelh': and if in c.va- 
iiimation we be able to feel the posterior fonta- 
nelle, we know that the occiput must be soiiic- 
wliore in the range of the pubes, whieli will be 
more precisely dotcrinined by tlic direction of the 
bUsitLal suture. 

Supp ‘sing this known, the instruments arc to 
b(7 applied, the <;onvex side.s of the blades to the 
cavitv ot llie sacrum so as to accord with the di- 
rection of the axis of the pi^lvii!, liefoie the in- 
troduction (»f the forceps, iL will In* neeess,ary to 
dilate ti e pi. ts gently, especially if il be the first 
child. 'I'l’.e blades of lh(' fona-jis must be greased 
before b mg p.i'-jcd, to ensure an easier passage, 
and then one bl.nle first is pa^ised gently up be- 
tween the linger and head of the child ; Ix’caiise 
by this means we me cc'rlain no soft parts can be 
ininrid or pinehel by. it; further than the finger 
Will reach we must depend on the proper direction 
of the instruincni, wliich should at its point be 
pressed towards the centre of the head, and passed 
forward with a gentle riggling motion, which 
bprvcs to form it.sclf a space between the tterus 
and head, taking erne also to keep the handle of 
the forceps outward, so that we may assist our in- 
tention of keej)ing the point of the blade cisisc to 
the h(*ad. In carryiiig the inslrument \i\ , we 
KhoiiUl always put the woman niftin her gua.rd to 
warn us if we give her much paniy because if we 


do, we know that we have pinched the uterus, and 
should then withdraw the blade a little way and 
then leturii it till we get as fitr as necessary without 
much pain ; which being done, the other blade is 
to be introduced in the same manner; which is 
easily accomplished after the introduction of the 
fir.st. Doth blades being introduced, the instiu- 
incnt i.s next to he. locked ; and il is I'ouvenicnt to 
pass the finger several times round the lo<'k, to see 
that no liair or skin is includeil which might give 
voine uneasiness to the parent at the time of using 
the instrument: and before beginning to operate 
it will bens well to t.ake.the foreep'sand givetlicm 
a sort of vibration or shake, that we may le.el that 
we ha\e the child firmly by them. We should 
then explain to the patient that e\ery thing relative 
to the application of the inxtrumcut is don< ; hut 
that she must not I'xpect oiir ussistance will gi\r> 
her no pain, for it must give pam, though le.ss Ihnii 
<vhe would feel in lier attempts towards expulsion 
while un.issi'.ted. It is not possible to bring the 
child into the world without pam. 

Now we must remember that labour pains are 
not eontiiiunl ; lheietor(7 we must not use tlie for- 
<*ep> as if they Wi re. 7'lie head will not bear cou- 
sl.iiit pie^-.iiie, theicfore we lnll.^t desist eveiy now 
and (lien, beginning with the least pos«sihlc force 
tliat IS of any usi*, w'hieh may he easily increased 
as may he necessniy. We should rest tiecjucntly, 
and from lime to time go round the lit ad with our 
fingt r tosei* how' the business comes forwaid ; al- 
ways satisfying ouisclve.s that the in.strniin nt still 
e I leom passes the whole ol the head. The motion 
we make with the foiceps inu'^t be slow and gra- 
dual, inclmini; them vciy gently fioin side to side, 
or fium blade to blade; always artincr in a line 
with the (ixisofthe pel\is,tili we can h el the oc- 
ciput, \\ hen we move with rrgaid to the axis of 
the \<tgin:i ; ii>ing in the laltei pait of tlie opeia- 
tioiiKiv little foiec, f^r the head requires \ery 
Iiitl'* foree to brine: il thiough the \agin:i. 

D.formtd l*tlyis from I^IolliUis Orsium.^ 

Ill botii these di.scasis the c:j\ity of the pelvis, 
that it is impo.ssihlc for the ehilil to be brought 
down it whole and alive by any no JUi!': and hence, 
when we meet uitb deformity I n tin ciiher of these 
soul CIS, our first question should bo whether there, 
be siiaee enough to allow the ehihlV'' head to pass? 
If tlu* space Is aliove three inch, s, it is suflioient, 
and the licad may pass. Wlieie it i'* less tliaii 
three inches it is not suflieicnt, and tlie liead can- 
not pass; the question i*. then changed, what me- 
thod have we to hung the chihl out i»f the body, 
if it c.aiinot pass through the piUiN' And here 
has been jiroposed to out it out from the body, by 
the following operaton. 

Ctjarcun Sfuiion — 'J'lii-s has lierii performed in 
tivo way.s, by an iiieision oldiquL^ly cairied through 
the side; or tlirougli the liuca aliia directly down. 
The ul>}ect i»roposed in thi-s operation is to save 
the life both of themotliei and child. It is of great 
antiquity. It is said that Julius C^sar was taken 
this way out of tie* boik^ ot his mother ; but there 
isiiojiist ground for believing such a report: many 
historians held inm as so remarkable a man that 
they were determined he should not come into the 
world like* any other person. If it hod been so, is 
it not strange that Pliny, wfio wrote so soon after- 
wards, should devote a chapter cutircly to the Ins- 
toiy of :l li\ing child being cut out of the body of 
the parent who was dead, and yet mention nothiiig 
of Julius Caasar having come the same road ? Scipio 
Atricaniis is said to have been introdmvd hv the 
Caesarean section, but there is no le.ison 1" l>aliove 
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it. U was never known otherAvisc than as an ope- 
ration I'ccommcuded till the sixth century in Paris. 
It was also once performed in Holland hy a sow- 
gelder upon his wife*. It is remarkable that the 
same wnmau was afterwards pregnant ; but when 
her husband proposed the operation again, she de- 
clined submitting to it, and was delivered without. 
The surgeon who strongly recommended it in 
Paris was Rousset, who never lived to see it per- 
formed, on account of the opposition he met with 
ill opinion from Ambrose Parecand other eminent 
surgeons. 

The manner of performing this operation has 
been much disputed : the lateral incision appears 
to bo the best; because we divide one muscle and 
it retracts, we divide the muscle under it and it 
retracts also; but the whole of the incision will 
not be a direct line through, so that we stand a 
bettor ehanoe of saving our patient, as far as ex- 
clusion of the air may have a good effect, when 
the )iarts como afterwards to unite. 

Of tho two plans of pci*forming the operation 
the lateral incision appears to be the best; and 
in making it we must attend to the following points: 
the woman may die under the operation itself; or 
shortly after, from the loss of blood ; from expos- 
ure of the cavity of the abdomen causing extensive 
pcriionaeal inflammation ; from the parts suppurat- 
ing instead of unitinp: by the first intention ; or 
from infiainmatiori being so violent as to prevent 
the formation of matter, producing mortification. 
Yet if we look at the oases of this kind that are 
recorded, wc shall see the fairest accounts that 
could be written, the death of the patient never 
being attributed to the operation, but to some 
trifling cause, perhaps relating to diet } such as a 
small glass of wine, or a few grapes producing in- 
flammation of the peritonaeum, or diarrhoea. This 
is decided upon without considering the probabi- 
lity that the diarrhoea or pcritonspul inflammation 
may have been produced by the operation alone. 
These things should be considered fairly, and not 
viewed with the partial eye of him who has per- 
formed the operation. We see that on the conti- 
nent this operation has been very rarely success- 
ful, according to Bourdelct, not in one case out of 
ten ; and when avc enquire how often it succeeds 
in our own country, as more nearly concerning 
us, we find that it has uniformly been fatal, that 
is, that all the patients have died from it ; there 
is not a single solitary instance of recovery. It 
luis been pin formed in London, Leicester, Edin- 
burgh, and Manchestt r, by the best surgeons of 
tho.se places, and there arc none better in the 
world; but all the patients have died. 

Nevertheless whenever the operation i.s per- 
formed, it should be done with a view of preserv- 
ing both lives, because it is a safer way of delivery 
to open the bead of the child. In mollitius ossiiim, 
indeed, the disease is continually going ou ; uu 
case recovers ; it always destroys the woman. And 
here it is certainly advisable to perform the Cesa- 
rean operation, though not with the hope of pre- 
serving both lives; but that the woman is hardly 
more sure of dying after the operation has been 
performed than she was before. 

In a'i cases ofmollities ossium, then, the child 
being ascertained to be alive, the Cesarean section 
sboul(\ be performed ; in all other cases the life 
of the child should give way to that of the mother: 
and the head should be opened. 

Signs whether the Child he alive or drad.-^Frotn the 
reluctance that every one must feel in opening 
the head of a child, it will be still a satisfaction tu 


us to know whether it be alive or dead. Tiic marks 
then are these : in the fust place, supposing the 
child is alive, the pregnancy of the mother will 
continue to increase to the end of her time ; and 
in labour the presenting parts will have a firm 
elastic feel ; the cuticle and hair will not come 
away on the finger: besides which there will gene- 
rally be a pulsntiQii at the fontanellc. But the 
navel string being pressed ^ may cause death; it 
may arise, and docs often arise, without any cause 
that we arc able to trace. We know that a child 
may die in utcro from affections of the mind in 
the woman. The death of the child may be known 
by shivering fits preceded by a sense of coldness 
in the abdomen. While the child is alive, it as- 
sists in supporting its own heat, but when dead it 
necessarily must obtain a degree of heat by rob- 
bing the mother of part of the heat in the parts 
around, which explains the sense of coldness that 
is felt. The breasts, while the child is aliw, in- 
crease, and continue firm and well supported; but 
when the child dies, they immediately become 
flaccid and empty. So that a woman frequently 
used to misearriage will foretell its a]>proach by 
this alone. While the child is alive, it gives the 
sensation of a living weight, a weight which is ca- 
pable of adapting itself to the different positions 
of the mother ; but when death deprives it of this 
power, the woman feels it flap from side to side 
according to the way in which she inuve««. She 
becomes sensible of weight to a much greater de- 
gree th.*iii before. Besides all which, there ivill ha 
the cessation of motion in the fetus, which is al- 
ways perceived by the mother some months before 
delivery. These are so many signs of the childN 
death, which may he observed, before labour conies 
on. 

There are others which accompany labour: first, 
as the child is dead, the meinhraiies will he dead 
also; and for that reason will break eailicr than 
they <ithcrwise would. II h.is bc« ii said, that the 
liquor amnii being turbid, points out the child 
being dead : but this circuinslaiu'e sometimes 
arises while the child is alive and well. The 
strongest sign is one by which wc may tell it be- 
fore even we see the woman ; it is by the waters 
b€ing corrupted. Tlic smell of juitrefactioii will 
sometimes ilecidc the opinion of an experienced 
practitioner the iiislaiit he eiitc'rs the door ; also 
ill an examination, from the iiif coniuiu corning 
aAvay on the hand, in consequence of the sphincter 
muscle being putrid and relaxed. The futures of 
the head v.^cillatc like bones in a bag. When we 
examine, the hair and cuticle will come away upon 
the finger. 

When all or even the greater part of these signs 
are united, there can be no possible doubt that the 
child is DO longer alive. 

In vobat Cases the Ckilifs Head should he opened.--^ 
These cases are syncope, convulsioDS, haemorrhage 
on the part of the mother ; hydrocephalus iiitcr- 
nu.son tlie part of the child. This last disease may 
be ascertained by examination, the sutures aud 
fontaiiellcs being at a greater distance than they 
should be, and the whole cranium very imperfect- 
ly ossified : but the most unequivocal evidence is 
the head’s not entering the pelvis ; by which we 
know that the head is too big for the pelvis^ortbat 
the pelvis is nut large emough to receive the head 
into it, which is the same thing in effect. 

Wlien all the stages of labour are gone through, 
and the head ig not advanced, we are led to exa- 
mine and find out what the state of the child is. 
When we have ascertained the uxiatence of a de^ 
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formity of pelvis, we mtiy generally tell the space 
teft for the child's passage, by passing the finger 
from before backward ; that is, from the vagina ; 
the space under the arch of the pubes, backwards 
and rather upwards, toward the projecting front of 
the sacrum, where the first lumbar vertebra rests 
on it. Now in a well-formed pelvis this cannot be 
done ; it is nut possible to reach the sacrum in 
this way; but in a deformed pelvis we may ascer- 
tain the space pretty accurately : when the dis- 
tance between the projecting part of the sacrum 
and the symphysis pubis is upwards of two inches, 
the delivery is ycry simple ; it would be well if it 
were less so, as then it would not be so frec^ucntly 
adopted as at present. Many a practitioner has 
sacrificed a chit<rs life at the shrine of his own ig- 
norance. It is much easier to apply the perforator 
und open the head of the child, than it is to apply 
the forceps; in the latter some considerable skill 
is required, in the former none. 

In v}kat Manner the Head is to he The ne- 

ecssity for this operation being manifeit, we must 
proceed as follows. First empty the bladder, then 
throw up an injection, that the rectum may be 
also cleared ; next introduce the hand into the 
vagina up to the os uteri, upon which we are to 
pass up the perforator, guarding the point with the 
utmost care, while* passing it up, by means of the 
other hand purposely introduced before the instru- 
niciit. points of this instrument are guarded 

by stops, by which, wlicn we push the points 
through the child’s head, we avoid the danger of 
thfii pusbing too far, and, hy coming through the 
opposite side of the bead, of ivomiding the uUtus. 
The way they are used is this: we bring the points 
upon a or fontanel le, recollecting that when 

they arc introduced, the handles are close toge- 
1 her, and consequently that both* the points form 
one pcifurator; now when, by the hand in the va- 
gina, we have laid the points oppo-,ite the part of 
The hea'i we intend to open, wc pic*is ihc iiistiu- 
incut down with turce biifiici«'nt t(» make it pass 
through the integuments : which bong done, and 
t!ie perforator piislicd in tip to the stops, we are 
next to lay our hand between the handles, and 
))rcs*s it up between tlicin to the joint. Tlic efl'uct 
ol' this will be, by its acting as a wedge to foice 
asunder tbc poinU, and to dilute and tear upe.ii 
the Sides of tin' wound bet'oK* made; we next close 
tlie sales ot it ami change its position, so that the 
h.mtlltts will have their rings in a horizontal posi- 
tion; we tlicn open the iiistruinciit again as before*, 
uhieh gixos O'? a erucifoini opening. This being 
ilonc, the pcrfuji'ator is next to be pushed into the 
head, and screwed round backward and forward, 
so as entirely to break down the cousistcuce and 
connection of everything within the scull; this 
will generally be siifiicicnt, the pains will quickly 
press out the cerebrum, which may be removed 
from time to time ; or we may scoop it out with a 
table-spoon. 

If the pelvis be not greatly deformed, the deli- 
very may now soon be cfiected ; if it be, we pro- 
ceed to remove the bones piecemeal, taking care 
to guard each piece through the vagina by laying 
the scabrous edges of it against the hand, which 
during the whole operation should be in the vagi- 
na. The sides of the two points of the perforator 
which come against each other, when the instru- 
ment is shut,' are made rough, so that as with a 
paijT of pliars we may take hold of a bone which is 
too large to pass, and break. In tlysway we must 
bring away the frontal bone, and occipital bone; 
the temporal boats and the parietal s ; after which. 


in order to have a firm hold, we should lay the 
scalp as far over the parts within as we can, mak- 
ing a sort of flap to lay hold of. It is best to put 
on a glove well greased in order to catch hold with. 
It will sometimes answer very well to carry up 
the blunt book, with which we may occasionallj 
be able to catch hold somewhere so a.s to have t 
good purchase ; but it is very apt to slip, as it has 
no poinL If it do slip, we can then only pass the 
crotchet; in the construction of which we should 
observe that the flat point, at its sharp extremU 
ty, looks inward ; so that if laid to a surface pa- 
rallel to it in direction, it will not be able to peck 
into it. or wound it. When using the crotchet, wc. 
should begin with as little force as may be attended 
with a good effect; since if not sufficient to bring 
down the head, it may be easily increased; reool- 
lerting that whenever this instrument is using, we 
mu»t always keep that hand which is within the 
uterus direi:ily opposite the begk of the instru- 
ment, so that ill the event of the parts of the child 
giving way no accident may happen to thp uterus. 
We should use a force that we can command ; and 
if the pelvis be of sufficient dimensions, bring the 
body down without removing any more than the 
head ; for when once the head is delivered, the 
body will soon follow, as it is easily compressed. 

Where the deformity is very great, and the pas- 
sage very small, we should begin to open the head 
very early in labour, puncturingwliatcverpart wo 
first reach by a hole drilled up to the stops. We 
should then cease, and trust in some measure to 
that putrefaction which the moisture and warmth 
of the parts will be sure to produce instantly. This 
putrefaction will proceed very rapidly; and the 
bones, and indeed the whole bc^v, will come away 
easier, separating from each other with infinitely 
less foire than before they could have done. When 
the patient cannot be left longer with propriety, 
after aliout thirty-six hours, wc may proceed to 
bring awav piecemeal the various bones of the 
cranium; the temporal, frontal. occii>ital, and po- 
rietal bones; after whicli the remaining part of the 
head will only be the basis of the skull, winch ad- 
mits of being placed in a more favourable position 
for pa'^bing through the i>ei\is; for the paiietes 
being carefully laid over tlu? bones whenever they 
may be felt exposed, it will protect the uterus 
from injury, and then if the remains of the head 
be brought forwaid, and doubled down with the 
chin to the breast, it will, in this state, be fre- 
quently capable of being delivered. 'J'his surt of 
labour is very tedious ; it lasts a very great length 
of time: but it requires no skill. We must he 
aware, that when we have brought the head down, 
we must not always expect the body to follow as 
ill other cascF, but shall sometimes he obliged to 
bring away the whole child by pieces. It may be 
necessary, in order that the bud}’ may pass, to 
take out the heart and lungs, and every organ one 
after the other. All Uic caution that need be given 
is to take care not to injure the woman, in doing 
what we are about, neither in separating the parts 
nor in bringing them away. 

QnfacHitmtsng Labwr ty iurminf the Child . — It will 
sometimes ^ppen that in spite of a slight de- 
formity of the patient we have a chance of saving 
the life of both the mother and the child. There 
are two modes of attempting to do this: the 
first is by turning the child, which will alto apply 
to other rases as wrcll as deformity of the pelvis ; 
the second by bringing on premature labour. 

Turningis not thebestof the two resource, but 
many women will submit to this, who will not 
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ciibmit to the proposal of bringing on premature 
labour. 

After turning a child, we may pull it though 
by the feet, while wc never should have been able 
to have delivered it without, lor the uteriiB would 
not have been able to push it tlin»iigh, in the com- 
mon way of pi'cscming wIlIi the head to the os 
uteri; and if we arc able to save the child's life 
it is a grand point. 11 after we have brought the 
feet down, the head will not pass, even then we 
are only where wc were .n first, and can open it. 

On brinr'tng on Pifnitiiure -The opera- 

tion that is ccTtaijiIy liic best method of manag- 
ing delivery in drlormicics which admit of it, is 
premature i.ibi<Lir, which is founded iijKin these 
positions; tli.it tliiring pregnancy, the head 
of the child is increasing in size, to the time ot 
delivery ; so that if we take them in their gradual 
increase of size, it is pretty plain, that one in the 
early monllis of oregnancy would pass with ease 
thiough a pclvirtii.it would not receive it at a 
laicr period ; and in this way, by considering the 
case ill all i:s parts, comparing the diameter of 
tJie pelvis with the size of the iiead at tlifl'ereut 
jifriods ol tbe pregnancy , we shall be able to calcu- 
late the lime when we may bring on premature 
labour,fixingcitlier the seventh month, seventh and 
ahalf or eighth month but never later, (or if wedo, 
tlie head will be too inucii ossified to :>ubniitlothe 
pressure it must sustain, with that case whicli is 
necessary to the delivery being pei ieciJy sale. It 
may indeed he brought as early as five or lix 
months, but the child tlien cannot be expected to 
live; and it it be produced later than eight months 
and a half, the labour wdll be as diflicult as tliat 
at nine months. 

The first step towards liringing on premature 
labour is to carry up a male cathetei; thi ough the 
vagina to the os uteri, and to introduce it with 
care, in such a manner, as that the jioint of the 
catheter shall be in contact with the sides of the 
uterus, using a gentle pressure only. When the 
cxtremityoftlie catheter is against the membranes, 
but clear ot the child, tbe iiisirumeiitisto be thrust 
forward, so as to break the membranes; and in 
this the catheter is preferable to a rod of silvir, 
iincfc as soon as the catheter enters we know the 
object for which we introduce it is gained; lor 
while the instrument is still in our hand, wc shall 
feel the waters passing oil’ more or less; while if a 
solid rod be cmpUiyed, it may be necessary to in- 
troduce it a .second time. In pninrturing or break- 
ing the membranes, it is also preferable to get the 
instrument some way up the side of the uterus, in- 
stead of breaking them immediately upon the os 
Uteri, because in the latter way the child is most 
frequently born dead; whicli depends on the 
different effect with regard to the flowing off of 
the waters, (produced by tlic mode of puncturing 
or breaking the membranes. 

I'lie breaking the membranes at the side only 
allows a partial escape of the waters, quite suffi- 
cient to produce a disposition to contract in the 
uterus, without pertnitiing any iiijuriuiis effect to 
arise from pressure ; while on the other hand, 
wlien they arc broken in the front, the whole of 
the waters flow away, the uterus contracts very 
strongly round the child, and the circulation ge- 
nerally suffers, and is cither partially or complete- 
ly interrupted. Delivery, by bringing on the ac- 
tion ol the uterus prematurely, is for many rea- 
sons very estimable : a month or two before de- 
livery naturally jiroduced, the head is not only 
fflnailer, but more compressible ; there is a less 
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proportion of bone ; so that if we take two heads 
of the same absolute size, one being of eight 
months formation, and the other seven, still tnat 
at seven would have the advautago in passing 
through a narrow pelvis. It is difficult for any 
one to determine the time whicli should apply 
to diflrrent pelvises; but where the distance be- 
tween ihc piiibes and Kacrum is under three, yet 
all but three inches, eight months may be allowed; 
where the distance is two and three quarters, se- 
ven months ; and so on. Yet when a cliild is born 
at seven moiiibt* it will rarely suck, and requires 
the utmost attention to be reared, by these 
means, then, wc may be able to save boili lives ; 
by the Cesarean section we certainly lose one 
life; and by doing nothing wclose both. 

^ Pretet natural Labour , — W e now proceed to a con- 
sideration of the third class ot labour:) to w'hich 
we have divided our subject, and w'hich are ge- 
nerally deiioniinatcd preternatural, or cross- 
births ; including ail presentations but those of 
the head. This class is naturally, therefore, divi- 
sible into prcBcniations of the lower and ju'cscnta- 
tions of the upper extremities: and to this sub- 
division we shall adhere. 

We know little of the cause of preternatural 
presentation : jierhapsitdttpendson a peculiarity of 
form, either in the uterus or pelvis. It is s.iid to 
arise from accidents, because there arc more iu- 
staiice^ of it in the lower walks ot life : that is very 
true; and there arc more aquiline nOhCs among 
the poor people than among the rich ; and more 
noses of every kind, because the iruili is, there 
are more individuaU in one class than in the other: 
preternatural births are most likely the eficcts of 
peculiarity of shape in the parts. In this kind of 
fahoiir sometime.') the lowci extremities present, 
and somctiiiics the upper. Wc shall treat of each 
presentation. 

^ Presentation of the lower /.i/rm/'/iV/.— Now this di- 
vision of labours is capable of being finished by the 
powers of nature alone ; and the only consequence 
would be upon the child, to whom such delivery 
is not always safe, ftir wdien the feet [irescnt, and 
the child is gradually expelled, the child in figure 
forms a cone, which all along increases to the 
shoulders, and the head is born last ot all ; the na- 
vel string would be born long before the shoul- 
ders were disengaged, tlie effect of wJiich would be 
that the circulation would be interrupted in the 
cord, and perhaps suspended ; lor pressing the 
navel string before birth, is the same as pressing 
tlie throat after it ; each produces death. After 
this observation, we have only to remark that 
when the cord comes down by the navel passing 
ihrougli, a portion of the cord should be drawn 
slack after it, that it may not be stretched by the 
child’s passing under the pubes. 

When the feet or breech have presented, there 
is plenty of time to turn the occiput to the pubes 
long before the head is down. Whether one foot 
or the breech presents, it is better to let it come 
so, than to go up, and bring down either one or 
both feet ; because in breech presentations, the 
parts are gradually and well dilated before the 
cord is likely to be compressed; therefore it is 
safer ; besides the inferior extremities in breech 
cases he upon the sides of the abdomen, by which 
they protect the navel string lying between the 
two from any pressure whatever. So that wc see 
all breech cases should be left unturned; and we 
may ascertain the breech from the head, by feel- 
ing the parts of generation, as well as various de- 
pressions without that uniform defined resistance 
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^whicli is fiiven by the head. When the breech 
presents the niccr^nium will generally a>nie away 
by the pressure squeezing it out ol' the abdomen 
Suppose that in a breech pre->cntation any acci- 
dent hapiien to the wuniaii, needing immediate 
delivery, it has been said that the foiccps may be 
applied; but from trequent triiiN we can say that 
tlicy are of no use; tljey ate noi caiciilated to hold 
such pans, and always hhp nfk Another plan 
recomm€iide<l, is to get a haudkerchiet between 
the thighs and the body: tliisis an exceeding good 
purchase, but in the living -iilijccL we can scarcely 
do It, we cannot get it luLwien the legs and the 
liody. It neither ol thc‘-c p! iiis succeed, there is 
only one remaining; tiii^ r. the carrying up the 
blunt hook, and so plac'iig it o\ er the thighs; this 
» crrainly comniand'i ihc dilrery, and wlicie a 
ninall equally applied lorte is sulhcicn^, it v. dl be 
both successful and sr^ic; hut a. it is scil cMdcnt 
tiiatiron must hcKlvv.iy^ stronger than hone. there 
will be a great ri'.!^ <•! breaking the thigh bonc^ 
by this instrument, ^■et the woman n not to die 
lo save the cliitd's rhii^h-bonc from tiie risk, ol be- 
ing broken; and it is certainly better to hav<‘ to 
treat a child with its thigfi brokejthaii one whc'i- 
brains have been all scooped out. \' e shouhl 
however be caretul never to employ the least un- 
iieces.sary lorce. 

The l«ci being born and the breech passed, the 
part which next piescnts is the umbilicus; and as 
the body afterwards passes luriher down, tlic cord 
will be boili pressed .ind dragged, and if a cylin- 
drical yielding cavity be dragged, the cavity ot 
that cylinder is diminished in its cidibrCi and the 
tube will ultimately be obliterated ; so that the 
best practice will be, as soon as a part of the um- 
bilicus can be lelt, to pass up the linger and bring 
down sutllcient to prevent its* stretching in the 
progress of the expulsion ; and as .soon as tlie head 
IS in the pelvis, to bend the tace down, bringing 
it torw urd upon the breast of the iiitant, and oppo- 
site the os externum, by which mcan.s the child 
w’ill conimcuci* breathing; and if the navel string 
only pulsate^ up to that time when breathing 
commences, the child i-* .sale in all tiiat regards 
sutfoc.ition ; and a-* to the head remaining wilhii; 
the Os externuiu, it is no consequence what- 
ever. If the child’s he.ul cannot be brought 
through, we may pull, chawing it with caution. 
Some practitioners will pull the child very Ji.ud, 
w hich is quite improper , iiut that it is an) material 
oiijcct to the woman, but to the child, the force 
being applied with the hopes ol the child';* being 
born alivc; but is it very likely tli.it its life will 
be .saved, after a leg or an arm is pulled olV, or af- 
ter the body is pulled so hard a.s nearly to be se- 
parated Irom the head? 

Presiiiiation vf , f't up^rt 'Fhe other 

division of this class ol labours, is that in which 
the upper extrcinuics present. This is now and 
then an original piei.entatiou, but bometimes it is 
artifici.il. It may be c-illed original, it felt before 
the membranes be broken in the absence ot a 
pain. It may be called artiliciul, when the hand 
f3eing felt by tlie practitioner, perhapi with some 
other part, it is drawn down tiioiigh the os uteri, 
and the position ot the presentation varied ; though 
it originally was a head presentation., it may 
be made a shoulder prescnt.'ition. ’When the 
hands are at the os uteri, they are easily distin- 
guished from the feet, by the thumb nut being in 
the same line with the fingers; wliilc in the toot 
we distinguish the toes and h^l. The nhoulder 
has been mistaken for the back, and it is a mistake 


easily made in practice. In distinguishing, we 
should recollect the superior extremities have the 
bcapulffi behind them, while at tlie breech we feel 
the organs of generation. We may here lay down 
a rule which is of the greatest consequence, and 
applies to all UiikU of practice in midwifery ; that 
is, that the shoulders and arm will never pass to- 
gether : the labour may continue, but it that pre- 
sentation be nut altered, the woman will be worn 
out and die*. Wc must return an upjicr extremity; 
and ne\cr regard it as a matter of choice, but aa 
a rule of practice, which must alwa) s be adopted. 
We must turn, because it is a presentation that 
cannot be delivered. This altering the po.uion 
of the child, in utero, ib called the art of lu/iiMig, 
which art, in modern science, is attrib.iicd to 
Ambrose P.ircc, though it is nieiitiuned hit iMck 
as the time ot Celsiis, who says it is someLimt-A nr:- 
cebsary; he docs not, however, say whether it \ve»e 
ever done on a Jiving child. Ambrose r.iree s 
word.sarc, “that in all cases vflicre ihc upp-cr ex- 
tremities jircrcnt, you must turn and bring n 
the feet; and if the midwife canma do it hciaclf, 
she mu t send for a surgeon wlio can.’’ 

The nature of thc-c prcscii...iiions may vary 
80 much tli.il it imiy be neixs^ary to nieniioii home 
eirciimstanccs. Suppose a ca^c in which the waters 
are not yet dLscharged, and the hiboiir is going on 
very natiirrally, but by examination thror.gh the 
metnbraiiCH between tin* pains, wc find tiiat an 
arm or bhouidcr presentb, yet we may, periiaps, 
not know' exactly the part-. ; in sucli case w'e should 
not be absent from the woman upon any account 
at the time of the membrauch breaking, lor it will 
make all the difFerciice in the world, as relates to 
that labour. We must ascertain the exact position 
ot the child, and we must then proceed to tuin- 
iiig. 'I'hc quehtion now is, what time in the pro- 
gress of the labour U most proper for (hi& opera- 
tion? Bourdeiois says, when tijc nicmbram*.; are 
broken, and the os uteri dilated Dr. llunter 
ot the ianie opinion. Ur. Clarke differh from them 
both, and justly ; fur he found that if wc delay 
turoing till the waters ha\e come aw\ty, and the 
os uteri is quite dilated, we allow* it to remain to 
the increasing the difficulty ot the operation. If 
wc take it when tlie o^ iitcii will admit the huger 
and knuckle.-*, it is the better time, because we 
then turn the child as it in a bucket of water; aud 
this givcN us so clear an advaniaije that it iieeJs no 
eaplanation. 'I'liis then i.s the mu-i convenient 
period, and we should begin by dii.iiing the os 
externum, previoudy iiitiiu.niiig our design to the 
patient, cautioning lier iiotioLK iii tlic hast tiight- 
e. ed at what we are going to s.iy; wc may then 
inform her “ that the cliild does not lie quite right, 
but it may soon be set rigiit, and with little trou- 
ble.’* It being iluii .igreet! upon, the woman is 
to be laid close to the idgc of the bed ; and we roll 
up the sleeve of our shirt, and pin it, anoint the 
hand and lore mm. .iiid dilate by forming our 
hand into a cone, hist going gradually through the 
os cxtei iium, taking our time, and being very gen- 
tle; but we should nor pass on dilating beyond the 
vagina, until our hand passes easily through ; if we 
do, we feel the inconvenience of it afterwards, by 
the contraction of those parts: having got our 
hand though the vagina, we may h t it remain a 
while, aud .should a pain come on, it may waste 
itsclt oil our hand. We should then gcutly begin 
again to dil.ite, till we get our hand into tlie ute- 
rus, when we turn the child gradually round, 
bringing the head to its proper sicuation. 

There it no ditlieulty if wc once get our hand 
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up throu£:h the os uterli that beinf plated suffi- 
ciently. ivichout the membranes being broken. 
But suppose another labour, where the membranes 
are broken without the os uteri being dilated. 
We have here much more to do, and less chance 
for doing it well than we had in the other exam- 
ple ; we must go on. and have to turn the child 
too, under the increased difficulty of the contrac- 
tion of ihe uterus, which will not indeed be vio- 
lent, but quite enough to render the turning diffi- 
cult. But if we be able to manage the most easy 
case, and the most difficult, we Siall be equal to 
all the Burbordinate or intermediate degrees of dif- 
ficulty that may be met with in turning. 

To give an example of the greatest degree of 
difficulty, suppose a case, where the waters have 
been lost twenty-four hours, two days, or even 
three. What we have to do in overcoming the 
contraction of the uterus is not altogether a mat- 
ter of difficulty as to skill, so much as it is as to 
time and management. With a view to lessen the 
difficulty, opium has been given, but great cau- 
tion is required in its cihibition ; since the woman 
has been known to die from the use of opiates, she 
has been drained to death by l'•teIlne hemorrhages. 

The last circumstance necessary to notice with 
regard to preternatural labours, is that all the 
other parts being brought down, the head some- 
times cannot be got through well. We may here 
use a moderate force, by pulling witii the body, 
remembering that our object in using force is to 
save the life of the child. Besides, why should 
we use a force too great, when we may always 
deliver with the forceps? though where violence 
is unavoidable, it is best to open the head. 

'I'o employ that force which, without violence, 
may assist in bringing away the head, a good me- 
thod ih to make a sort of loop, by bringing a hand- 
kerchief loosely round the neck ; when letting the 
ends down upon the breast, we tie them rather 
low on the breast, so that there may be plenty of 
room to place our hand within it to pull by ; and 
if we succeed, we must mind, that in bringing 
down the head, we depress the sides of the head, 
80 as to bring it into the hollow of the sacrum* 
If it will not come by any means, we must then 
open it ; when we have extracted the brain, we 
should introduce the blunt hook, and it is used with 
the most effect when secondud by the pulling of 
the body. ^ 

In some instances it happens that the head is en- 
tirely separatedfromthebody, when various means 
have been recommended for bringing it away. 
The only sure method, however, is to open it ;and 
when we have dilated it by the opening of the 
perforator, we should introduce the crotchet, be- 
fore we withdraw the perforator, in order to have 
the head always secure from slipping, as it other- 
wise would do. The difficulty is, that whenever 
we touch it we have a smooth slippery surface, 
which we cannot keep, unless we always have an 
instrument within the hole we have made. It 
will roll over the upper aperture of the pelvis. 
Vit must recollect always to keep one hand in the 
vagina, while any operation is going on, for the ex- 
traction of any Dpidy which may oe within the 
uterus, and in order to guard the instruments. 

Duvrdtrt sttisegtient U D«/iv^ry— -Most of the dis- 
eases consequent upon pregnancy arise after de- 
livery, and not during labour. We shall first ob- 
serve that. 

Quietude and a horizm^tal position should be 
strictly enjoined as a matter of the ^^reatest mo- 
ment* And for this reason it is obwus that as 
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the patient should not be moved early, she ought 
never to be delivered in her clothes: this, how- 
ever, is a plan often proposed by the lower order 
of people to save inconvenience and expence; but 
it never should be assented to by the practitioner, 
as it is a very dangerous experiment to raise the 
patient to an crrect posture, at a time when she 
may remain perfectly safe in an horizontal po«i- 
tion. There ard many instances of the fatal effects 
of neglecting such a precaution. 

A woman after delivery should remain perfect- 
ly at rest for at least two hours, and then should 
by no means be raised upright, but be very gently 
lifted just enough to allow the drawing away of 
the clothes; which if they give trouble must be 
cut away with scissars, to prevent the risk of ex- 
hausting the patient by over exertion. 

Fainting, — Fainting after delivery frequently 
happens, and may arise from many causes, must 
of which arc of little consequence ; it is aUvay.<( an 
unpleasant occurrence, and sometimes dangerous. 
It may be merely the effect of fatigue ; a woman 
is just able to bring the child into the world, and 
after making perhaps the last exertion she is ca- 
pable of, siiuu iuto a faint. Frequently she will 
tail into an hysterical paroxsym, whicli will easily 
be perceived by her laughing, crying, sobbing, 
&c. which characterizes hysteria. If the faint- 
ing proceed from either ot the above causes, vola- 
tile alkali rouses the patient, and nothing more is 
necessary; neither snould any apprehension be 
felt for her safety. 

Fainting may be the consequence of the great 
agitation of mind which the patient has siillcred 
from fear of the approaching pains, and. ns she 
thinks, dangers. In such cases nourishing things 
should be administered, as a small quantity of good 
broth, with a table spoonful of wine in it. or some 
volatile alkali. 

Whenever there is reason to suspect that the 
fainting arises from loss of blood, the practitioner 
should never leave it to probability, Imt instant- 
ly examine the truth of his suspicions, not only on 
the surface lying next to him, but the upper part 
of the further thigh, as the blood will sometimes 
run over the side of the thigh that is farthest off ; 
when the practitioner, not perceiving any dis- 
charge from that part whence it is generally ob- 
served to flow, has not the lea.<%t idea of his patient’s 
situation. When upon examination it is found 
that hemorrhage has uken place, tlie placenta be- 
ing got away, it is to be treated in the common 
way by acids, &,c. 

In some rare instances it has happened, that im- 
mediately after delivery the patient has sunk into 
a permanent syncope, from which she never has 
recovered, dying without a groan. When there 
is reason to suspect the approach of such a state, 
the patient should be made to swallow a large 
dose of volatile alkali; it can do no harm, and is 
generally highly beneficial, let the fainting origin- 
ate from whatever cause ; the spiritus ainmonis 
comp, and tinct. lavcnduls niay also be adminis* 
tered ; and hartshorn should always be kept in a 
lying-in room. 

After delivery it is advisable to apply a certain 
degree of pressure to the parts. This circum- 
stance has been variously received and very gene- 
rally misunderstood. A certain degree of pre^ 
sure is useful, but if that pressure be too great, it 
will occasion worse consequences than the want 
of pressure altogether. The pressure required is 
more properly speaking a support, and is of the 
same kind as we like to feel from a waistcoat isv 
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vrinter. I'he Intention to be had in view in mak- 
anjr it ia just the same as after tapping in dropsy» 
and pressure judiciously applied in both cases will 
often prevent fainting. 

Suifprwion of C/Wm.— -I n the country it often hap- 
pens that a practitioner does not see his patient any 
more atter leaving her safely delivered. In such 
cases, it will be necessary for him to leave general 
directions with the attendants, the most material 
of which is, that the nurse shall* send for him, if, 
upon trying, the patient finds herself unable to 
make water, at the distance of eighteen or twenty 
hours after delivery, if the patient be neglected, 
the bladder swells to an enormous size, and at 
lasts bursts, in whicli case death is inevitable. 

When the practitioner has been sent for, he musi 
not be satisfied with the patient's telling liim that 
she has since made water, and that a little es- 
capes frequently ; all this amounts to nothing, and 
must not excuse a moment's delay in the introduc- 
tion of the catheter. It will generally be necessa- 
ry to draw oflf the water once or twice a day ; 
but from distance of residence, this will sometimes 
be impossible. In such a case it is not very diffi- 
cult to teach the nurse how to perform this of>e- 
ration, by shewing her the parts, and pointing 
out the little orifice, at the same time telling her 
the instrument must be passed up carefully and 
slowly till the water flows from the other end of 
the tube. 

Effusion of Blood into the cellular Membrane of the 
J^bta PuJendi^^This is an accident which now and 
then happens after delivery. It is merely a mecha- 
nical cHect of pressure, and very rarely occurs. 
In one case where the parts had been previously 
much strained, the swelling was first observed by 
the patient's finding herself unable to close her 
thighs together. 'I'his blood, if left to itself, will 
first coagulate round the orifice of the bleeding ves- 
sel, and afterwards the whole quantity of eSused 
blood becomes fixed- lliere are two ways by wliich 
the parts may get rid of this blood, if its quantity be 
considerable ; either by the skin sloughing •(!, by 
which part of the blood may escape, or by the part 
inflaming and suppurating. Wiien the latter cir- 
cumstance happens, and it is determined to open 
it, the orifice made cannot be too small, so that the 
matter be allowed to escape ; for the constitutional 
weakness at such a time as this will give a tenden- 
cy to gangrene in any part which is divided. 
Cold is the only application that is to be at all re- 
garded. It has been recommended to cut and scari- 
fy the part, but this is objectionable, because should 
the artery continue to bleed after the openings are 
made, the situation of the patient at once becomes 
serious, for we must necessarily be perfectly igno- 
rant where the ruptured vessel is, and consequent- 
ly as perfectly unable to stop it. ohould it ulce- 
rate, the treatment should be the same as that of 
an ulcer in any other part of the body. 

Lochial Discharge.— -By this is meant that dis- 
charge which follows the expulsion of the pla- 
cciiiR, continues for several days, and diininishi's 
in proportion as the uterus contracts. A short 
time after delivery the vessels which before poured 
nut red blood will, from the womb having con- 
tracted to a certain degree, only ooze forth serum. 
When small pieces of the maternal part of the 
placenta remain with fragments of the membranes, 
&c. and mix with the lochial discharge, they con- 
stitute what the nurses call the green waters ; and 
these discharges generally subside in six or eight 
days, more or less. They will, however, often be 
reprodueed by very slight causes ,; PMch as fitting 


upright, endeavouring to walk, eating slimulating 
food, or indeed any thing which may increase the 
action of the heart and arteries. In a strong wo- 
man of tense fibre the discharge will be of shorter 
duration than in a weak woman of lax fibre ; if a 
woman be quiet it will not continue so long as if 
she be icsiicss. Where the quantity is profuse, 
and it flows for too lung a period, the constitution 
becomes weakened, and it is necessary to give bark 
with the vitriolic acid, or the consene of roses. 

tMcoraled nrr/fr^rMw.— The intermediate part of 
the body situated between the vagina and rectum 
is callfsd perinseum ; and from its peculiar situa- 
tion is very liable to accident from the violence of 
pressure in labour: this will sometimes happen 
with the most careful practitioner ; it will now and 
then give way in a trifling degree, and is in such 
cases of no further consequence than from its 
leaving the parts a little sore and weak for a tew 
days. The only laceration of consequence is that 
from iKiforc backwards to the rcctuiii, by which the 
os externum and rectum are laid into one, and the 
sphincter ani consequently torn asunder. This ac- 
cident is, however, extremely rare, and may al- 
ways be prevented by suppoiting that part of the 
perintcuiii with the hand. 

In case of an actual laceration of the periiiaenm, 
the first step is to empty the bowels by a brisk 
purge ; after the medicine has operated, the parts 
should be perfectly cleansed fiom all fccculent 
matter, and then the thighs should be bandaged to- 
gether, by which there is a probability of the parts 
uniting by the first intention, and in some cases 
this has succeeded. Should this fail, the only 
chance is not to allow the parts to heal except hy 
uniting with each other. If considerable inflam- 
maliuti takes place, it must be reduced by the use 
of fumentatiuus and cataplasms, and of cooling 
laxative medicines^ and if the pain is violent, 
opiates may be given. When suppuration occurs, 
bark must be administered. The dressings may be 
superficial. 

After-Pains — Every woman who hag been in 
labour is subject to what are called after-pains, 
though they do not always occur equally. They 
come on at rcgul.ir intervals, and are more or less 
violent. These pains are \ery rarely felt after a 
first lying-m ; and tlicy arc (css when the laboui 
has been retarded, allowing the uterus to contract 
gradually behind the body of the child, than where 
the expulsion of the child has heon Laslcncd, the 
uterus then contracting suddenly hut not jicrfcctly. 
Ill consequence of these pains, and the fatigue 
which the woman has sustained throughout the 
labour, it i.s a very general and excellent practice 
to give an opiate of from twenty to thirty drops 
of laudanum, and afterwards to repeat it in such 
a diminished quantity as shall allay the irritation, 
but nut the contraction of the uterus. 

An after-pain will perhaps come on an hour 
after <lclivery, by wliich a large coagulum may be 
expelled ; and after that others, by which smaller 
coagula will be separated; and then an afler-patn 
as violent ns any of the rest, to throw off one of 
the smallest possible size. To aome women these 
are very distressing, and are boi^with less pati- 
ence than the labour pains, as the latter they know 
arc for n good purpose, while the pains after de- 
livery afTurd no such consolation, and yet are some- 
times as violent as the worst pains of labour can 
be. n'hese pains may be moderated by warm ap- 
plications to the abdomen, and by small doses of 
laudanum. 

General Treatmen$ of sfUr — Prac- 
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titioners fortnerl}' had various ways uf tieatmg a 
woman after deliveiy. Of these tlie priiiripal 
were the high or stiinulating mode of treatment, 
and the low or starving system* 

The best practice is to axoid of them- ex- 
tremes, and to treat thcxioman entirely aecoidinu 
to her situation ; if strong and healthy, she may b(‘ 
kept for a few days upon gruel, barley-water, and 
toast and water; and llu n, if slie be perfectly free 
from fever, she may eat n little animal food* But 
if of a weakly constitution, she may have animal 
food the first da}' ; ni the former ease no wine 
should be allowed, in the later both wine and 
whatever else will nouiish her should be adminis- 
tered. In gfueial no meat should be allowed for 
the first three days; bread-pudding may be per- 
mitted, hut if there be the least Icndency to in- 
flammation or fcxrr, nothing further. With re- 
gard to medicine, much will depend upon the eir- 
cumstaiK es of the patient; the great object is to 
keep her ([uict; and if this cannot be done without 
medicine, medicine must be gixcii. A saline 
draught, either xvitli or without spermaceti, will 
generally he sufheient; and at night a .small dose 
of the sp. xtlu r. vitr. CO., xxliieh may be increased 
if the patient's nights are restless. It is of high 
importance, however, to give a jiurge on the tliird 
da}'. It is of little eoiisequeiiee what purgatixe is 
used as long as an evacuation is produced. Foi 
many weeks before delivery the bowels of a woman 
are never emptied of their solid eontciits ; and the 
quantity that thus aceumulatcs is souictmies very 
astonisliing. Should the purge not opciate, an 
enema should he exhibited the same exenmg ; after 
which not a day should be allowed to pass without 
a stool hniig ]irorured, and this strict attention 
should continue for the first fortnight. 

Mtli-fcver rarely or never hapjieiis where proper 
care has been taken to preserve a icgulanty of 
action in the intestines. Whcie the bowels are 
neglected, and lliere is a disposition to inti.xnitna- 
fory fever, the milk being ioriiied in considerable 
<|nantity, will greatly iiieicase the tendency to 
fever. 

Sore Ntpples . — ^This is a complaint often met with, 
and veiy lionblesuiiie, and most jnobably arises 
from an nitifjcial mode of living. Many xxunieji 
use considerable pressure ujioii their breasts, and 
under such circumstances it is natural to cxjiect 
that the nipples being jiresscd in, may be absorb- 
ed altogether; or if this do not take place, they 
will give way upon the child sucking, and become 
sore and jiainful. If this have occurred in a picvi- 
ous lying-in, the parts may be strengthened by ap- 
plying to thi-m astringent iemedic.s two or ihiec 
months befoie labour. When, however, soreness 
of tlie nipple has taken place, the best way to pio- 
tecl it is to u.se an artificial teat, by which the 
child can suck equally xvcll, and the nipple itself 
being iindi.sturbed, will soon heal. I'lie w'ay in 
whieli one of tlu^se instruments is prepaied, is to 
procure a fresh teat from a heifer, and scooping 
out the inside, steep the skin in spirits for an 
adequate length of time, and then fasten it on to 
the glass instrument ; glass is preferable, because 
by seeing the milk xve may be '.assured that the 
child is propel ly nourished. A woman is capable 
of giving milk with a flat or even a concave sur- 
face, by drawing it out with a glass tube that has 
a small ball to it, by which a vacuum is produced, 
when iiJJini'Oiately as the glass is removed, the 
child being put to the breast will keep it out by 
sucking till satisfied. 
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Where tlir nipfdciis sore, it will eitiicrbc from 
sitpeihcial ulcers, or narks in the skin, cither of 
w-iiich give excesMxe pain ami dist less ; and it often 
happen.s that after -'ill iiiaiiner ot things have been 
ineflectually ap]ilied,the nipple will heal ofit.-elf. 
Wine, alum soliinon,and all similar applications, 
gixi* very great pain, though lliey seem to he the 
most bent ficial mnetlies of any fliat arc in use. 
Indeed it is evtrcmelv vliflienit to know xvliat w'ill 
answer best: if emollients be :i|ip’ietl, less pain 
will he the iinniediute c Hect ; hnt they make the 
paits nioio t« lider, w hieh, when the r|tild Micks, 
will frequently bleed; and this is iin]t!t‘ci ant for 
several reasons. The child piobably swallows the 
blood, and perhaps on being sick x omits it up again, 
lO the great terror of the iinme, the inotlu r, and 
all around them. If the sore he siipei/ieiul, it x\ ill 
be inucli aggravated liy stieking lt> the xlornairs 
clothes: in tliis case a tittle cup made o( wax is a 
good protection. The limpet shi ii will answer tin' 
same purpose, the edge being covered with sealing 
xx'ax; or a walnut shell may do equally well. A 
ticsli ivy le.'it laid 4Hi after every siiekling Is very 
xiseful, the fine gin/e \x ill prcxdit it:> sLi( king, and 
as it preseixes the paitsfioin tin c](>tl)e‘^,il is very 
pUasant. A eaieless woman x\ho chu s not attrnd 
to these apparent trilles will liefjiK etly lia»c the 
iicxxly lormed skin toin oil from her inpiile, hy its 
fa.stening to the coverings of the breast. Ntj plan, 
lioxvt ver, answers so well in nil .sore Ineasts n.> the 
false teat, as any u)>piicution will then heal the 
nipple, or as it will heal without any 

S^velliJ L'ft of Tlowtfw.— 7’his is the last 

cliseasi' xve shall iintiee. It never ansi s befoie tlie 
tliiid <la.v, and laiely after three xveiks troiu dc- 
lix'cry. The ilisiase oecnis m women tluit have 
had luinl lahonis, or easy labours; in stiong eon- 
stitutiuns, and in weak eonstilnlioiis ; wluie tbeif 
is milk ill abundance, and xvlu re I lieu* i.s none at 
ail ; wbet bei tbe loeliiul diseharge be g leat oi little ; 
and wIkIIici the patieut be fee] liigli nr ii d low . i)(» 
that theiesei in.s to be noiliing eillu i in the iialuie 
or constituliou of tlie woman x.hii li < iilii i eansis 
orpicviiics It; neither would it appt.ii to hi' ui- 
fecled by tbe labour, as it m i-ius to an e alike 
under all eiiennistances. It is s.iiil to di pi iid upon 
a tiaiislutiou of the lochial diseliaige, Imt this it 
Yciy absurd. 

It coiiJinoiih' begins xvilb sliixeiiiig, the swilling 
bi ing pcieeived either g* ncial oi piiitiul in the leg; 
sometimes an.singovcr the whole limb ai onee,and 
souteti{iii..s bcgiriiiiiig in Die liain* It .-•< di.s to liave 
.sonic coiuieetion with Die absoibent glands, as it 
frequently commences in the gioisi, liniii which 
part the swelling will coiitiiiue to e\l( mi till tiie 
whole leg and thigh arc as huge as tin* lioily : in 
this way the leg will be extciicled to Die gi cutest 
possible degree, without any redne.ss or iidhiinnia- 
tiori; but it will not hear moving; if the patient 
be desired to move th« limb, it gjx'os her great pain. 
Swellings in general will pit, but this docs not; and 
it usually oeeupics one side only; and this is ob- 
seived by Dr. White, who states that even the 
labium of one side shall be tumid, while the other 
is quite uiiafTeeted. ^ 

The swelling is of a peculiar character; if the 
hand he drawn across tbe limb, it docs not give the 
uniform sensation which iscoramuiily felt in swcll- 
iiig.s, bql resembles an infinite number of irregu- 
larities diflicult to be described. Tbe best idea 
that can be given ef it is to suppose a block, in 
shape resembling a leg, covered with bross nails 
of varloini si^^s, and these covered with skin 
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stretclied r>vor it. TLic disease is acute, niKl the 
symptoms of {rver will sometimes he considerable, 
and then it is by no surprising that the se- 

cretion of milk is lessened, or the Juf'liial discharge 
diminished for the reason, that the circulat-nn is 
determined to other parts. In ten or twelve days 
the hardness of the swelling ceases, and the state 
of the discu.se is changed to a true aidema,aiid the 
limb remains weak for several months. Such a limb 
will always be more aflccled by cold than the 
othei ; after any exercise, as dancing, it will 
be more stiff and weak the next momma than the 
oUkm-. This disease sometimes uttaeks hfitli .sides 
in succession; it never occasions suppuration; 
Dr. White, indeed, incutions one instance of lbisj|^ 
effeet, but it is doubtftd from Ins rJe.srription whe- 
thei it was this sort of swelling, forcedeina suaie- 
tirnes resembles it very closely. 

It is diffieult to determine the cause of this al- 
teration of parts, or change of orgunixatioii. Dr. 
White attempted to explain it, by supposing that 
an alisorhent vessel gives way at its entrance into 
the gland, and that the lymph still passing up- 
wards, ovei flows, and enters into the eavilit's of the 
celliilar membrane, and tin ircongiilating gives the 
unetfual feel observed. Tins, however, i.s by no 
ncans a satid’actury explanation of the imtuie of 


tliis disease. It is difHcult to know how we are to 
proceed in the cure of a disease with which we arc 
so little acquainted. It is certainly userul to k^cp 
the bowels open, and to promote a gentle but con- 
tinued perspiration. For I his purpose antimonials 
and the saline draught will be eflVjacious; and 
when the pain is excessive ojiiuui should he given; 
if the fever be coiisiderahle, ahsiincure from ani- 
mal food will be riecc'‘.sary. As to the liinh itself, 
nothing gives more ease than laying' it in a soft 
poultice, which will also have the gi»od cft't;ct of 
keeping up a gentle jierspiration. It forms the 
softest pillow tiiuLcnii he imagined, and never 
to bring relief. 

I'reatment of //i/Imfj.— This constitutes an exten- 
sive branch of the piactiee of the ohstetrit- piae. 
titioiier in modern tiim^; e.spcciaily the treatnunt 
of infants during lhiMliAeas:;scomiiion to the pi iiud 
of la<‘tatiun. 

It IS nut nt‘ce>!jury for ii*-, however, to enter into 
any detail upon this snbp'ct, important un it is m 
itself, having alreatly iiotic<‘(l at some lengtfi l»uth 
the treiitmcTil propter toi infants fmin the nioiuent 
of birtli, and the di-^(‘ases to whieh this p:*rioJ of 
life is suhjeet, iiiidei tin' nilieies I.viancy and 
Medicinl, p.uts 111. and IV. Xosoiogt, and Frrnt- 
tici : and to these we li fer the leadei. 
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PANTOLOGIA. 
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T> A labial consonant, fornietl by a blight 
* 5 compression of the anierior p:irt of the 
lips, aiul retaining an uniform sound, and the 
fifteenth letter in the English alphabet. 

When the P is followed with an H in the 
same word, it has the sound of^n F; thus, 
ji^Atlobophy is pronounced jTflosophy : and this 
is generally the case in words derived front the 
Greek. 

P and B are so like each other, that Quin- 
tilian declares, that in the word ohtinuitf his 
reason rc(|uired him to put a 6 , but that his 
ears could hear nothing hut a p, opfinuif c 
hence in ancient inscriptions, and old glossa- 
ries, it appears, that tnese two letters have 
often been confounded. 

Several naiions still pronounce one for the 
other, the Welch and Germans particularly, 
who%ay, ponum vinum, for bonum vinum, 

Plutarch observes, it was usual for those of 
l^lphi to say for /Soifw for ; 

and among the I:atine, as often as an s fol- 
lowed, the 6 was changed into as p, as scribo, 
scripsL 

P is sometimes mute before /, as, accompi ; 
but in modern orthography it is U8iiall3f omitted. 

P, io the Italian music, frequently represents 
piana ; which is what in our music we call 
soft, i. e. the force of voice or instrument is to 
be din>inished, so as to make a kind of echo. 

P P signifies piu piano, i. e, move soft, or a 
second echo weaker, or more remote thto the 
former: ahd P P P signifies pianmimo,. softest 
of all, or a l^ird echo, the voice beings as it 
were lost in the air. 

P. M. among asiroinmers, isfrequentiyiised 
for po9t meridUm, or%fternoon ; and some- 
Umes for fost mane, aft^r the moiiruDg, i. e. 
after midnight. 
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P was also used among the ancients as a 
numeral letter, signifying the same with the 
G, viz. a hundred; according to the verse of 
Ugiuio. 

jP simiiem cum G numerum monstratur Habere, 
Though Baronius thinks it rather stood for 
seven. 

When a dash was added a- top of P, it stood 
for four hundred thousand. 

St. Jer*)me observes on Daniel, that the 
Hebrews had no P ; but that the ph served 
them instead thereof; adding, that there is 
but one word in the whole Bible read with a 
P, viz, apadno. 

The Greek it signified 80 . The Latins used 
P as an abbreviature. Thus P stood for Pub- 
lius, pondo. &c. In S. P Q R. or Senatns 
popuUis((ue Roman us, for populus ; R. P. de- 
noted respublica ; P, C. paircs conscripti ; 
PR. S. prsetoris sententia, ike. On the 
French coins, P denotes those that were 
struck at Dijon. 

P, in inedicinal prescription, is used for 
pngii, or the eighth part of a handful. 

P. lEt, signifies partes eqOal partt 

of any ingredients : otherwise denoted by i or 
ana. 

F. P. signifies pulvis patrum, i, Jesuit’s 
powder, or the cortex Peruvianus in powder ; 
which is so. palled, because first brought into 
Europe by>thi^ fathers ; aivl p. p. t, prepora- 
tus, prepared. 

PA'BULAR. fl. {pabulum, La^l*) Aflbrd- 
ills aliment or provender, 

PABULA'TION. s. (pabulum, Lat.) Ti e 
act of feeding, or procuring provender. 

PA'BLILOl :S. a. (pa &ufom, Latin.) Ali- 
mental ; affording aliment (Brown), 
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PABULUM. Cfrom pasco, to feed.) Food, 
Blunent. Whence the anirrinl Iteat and ani- 
mal spirit!) are called pabulum vitae, the food 
oflife. 

PACA, in zonloEy. See Mus. 
PACCHIONIAN GLANDS, in anatomy. 
See Glandvljb Pacchionjd. 

PACE. V. (/I05, French.) 1. Step; single 
change of the foot in w'alking {Milfon). 

Gail ; manner of walk {Sidnvy), 3. Degree 
of celerity {Shukspenrf), 4. Step; gradation 
of businoss {Temple). f>. A nieasure of five 
{Holder). 

Pace is also used to signify particular mo- 
tions or progressive actions of a hOrsc, A hf'rse 
has a great variety of piccs, as a walk, trot, 
amble, canter, gallop, rating-gallop, and at 
speed ; some of thei-e some horses have in 
great perfection, nlucli au* ncveriheless ex- 
ceedingly deficient in other- ; as for instance, 
a horse shall he a most excellent trotter, wdio 
haj)pen8 to be a shuffling, execrable walker ; 
he shall he a gay, airv, light figure in a canter, 
and wonderriiliy different in speed. Good 
gallopers, again, are very frequently bad trot- 
ters. 

To Pace. i>. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
move on slowly (Spenser). 2. To move 
(Shahpearc). .3, (Used ofliorsis.) To ino\e 
by raising the legs on the same side together. 

To Pace. u. a. I. To measure by steps 
(Slifikspeare). 2. To direct to go {S/takspeare). 

PA'CEl). (from pace.) Having a particular 
gait {Dr If den). 

PA'C^ER. s. (from pare,) He that paces. 

PACHAMAC, orpACHACAMA, a town 
of Peru, in the audience of Lima, situate in a 
valley of its name, formerly beautified with a 
magnificent temple, built by the iiicas, in 
which the Spaniards, when they conquered 
Peru, found immense riches. It is lA miles 
S.S.K. of Lima. * 

PA C METE, a fort of HLiidnsian, in Ben- 
gal. It gives name to a circar, and stands 
near the Dumniuda, 10 miles N,E, of llogo- 
natpour. 

PACIIUCA, a town of Mexico Proper, 
famous for the rich silver mines in its vicinity. 
It is 65 miles N. by E. of Mexico. Lon. 100. 
14 W. Lar. 20.42 N. 

PACHYNUS, a promontory of Sicily, pro- 
jecting about two miles into the sea, in the 
form of a peninsula, at the south-east corner 
of the island, with a small harbour of the 
same haine. 

PACFFIC. a. {pacifique^ French ; pacifi- 
cust Latin.) Peace- mak i iig ; mild; gentle; 
api^sihg {HavMsond) . 

Pacific Ocean, otherwise called the 
South Sea, lying between Asia and America, 
and upwards of 10,000 miles in breadth. 
When Magellan entered this ocean through 
the dangerous strait that bears his name, he 
sailed three months, and twenty days in a 
uniform direction to the N.W. without dis- 
covering land. In the distress he suffered in 
this voyage, before he discovered the Ladrone 
ilaadsj iic liad the consolation of enjoying 
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such uninterrupted fair weather, with faTOur- 
able w inds, that he gave this ocean,, the name 
of Pacific. The Spaniards having passed the 
isthmus of Darien, from N. to S. at the first 
discovery of this ocean, named it the South 
Sea ; but, with respect lo America, it is more 
properly the western ocean. On one side of 
the equator, it is called the North Pacific 
Ocean ; and on the other, the South Pacific 
Ocean. 

PACIFICATION, .t. {pacification, Fr.) 

1 . The act of making peace (Aottl/t)* 2 . The 

act of appeasing nr pacifying {Hooker). 

Pacific A' l’OR $. {pacificateur, French j 
from parify.) Peacemaker {Hacon). 

PAC.'l'FlCATORY. a. {^xnva pacificator.) 
Tending to make peace. 

PA'CIFIER. s. (from pocj/y.) One who 
pacifies. 

Tu PA'CIFY’. V. a. {pacifier, French; pfl- 
cifico, Lai in.) To appease-; to still resent- 
ment ; to quiet an angry person ; to compose 
any desire (Bacon). 

Pack. s. (pack, Dutch.) 1. A large bun- 
dle of any thing tied up for carriage (Cleave.). 

2. A burden ; a load (H Estrange). 3. A,due 
number of cards (Addison)^ 4. A number of 
hounds hunting together. 6. A number of 
people confederated in any had design or prac- 
tice (Clarendon), (j. Any great number, as 
to quantity or pressure : as, a pack or world of 
troubles. 

To Pack. v. a. (packen, Dutch.) 1. To 
bind up for carriage (Otway). 2. To send iti 
a hurry (Shakspeuie). 3. To sort the cards so 
a.s that the game shall be iniquitou.sly secured 
(Shakspeare). 4. To unite picked persons in 
some bad design (Hudilras), 

To Pack. r. w. I. To tie up goods 
(Cleave land). 2. To go off in a hurry; lo 
remove in haste (Tussvr). 3. T«> concert bad 
measures: in confederate in ill (Carew). 

PA'CKCl.OTH. .. (pack and clotn.) A 
cloth in which goods are lied up. 

PA'CKER. s. (from pack.) One who binds 
up bales for carriage (Hope). 

PACKET, s. (pacqHct, French.) 1. A 
small pack ; a mail of letters {Denhamfi 2. 
A small bundle. 

Packet, or Packet scat, a vessel ap- 
pointed by the government to carry the mail 
of letters, packets, and expresses, from one 
kingdom to another by sea, in the most expe- 
ditious manner. Tnus, the packet boats, 
under the direction of the post- master- general 
of Great Britain, carry the mails from Dover 
to Calais, from Falmouth to Lisbon, from 
Harwich to Ilelvoetsliiys, and from Parkgate 
to 'Dublin. See Post. 

To Packet, v. a. (from the noun.) To 
bind up in jiarcels (Swift). 

PA'CKhORSE. 5 . (pack and horse.) A 
horse of burden ; a horse employed in cany- 
ing goods (Locke). 

PACKSADDI..E. f. (pack and saddle.) A 
saddle on which burdens a/e laid (IJowel). 

PA'CKXHREAD. jr. {pack and thread.) 
Strong thread used in tying up parcels (Add.)* 
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PA'CKWAX. s. The strong at^neuvosea 
on the sides of the neck in brutes 

PACORUS, the eldest of the ihirtv sons of 
Orodes^ king of P.irihia, sent against Crassus, 
whose arniv he defeated, and wIkmii he took 
prisoner. He supported the repuldican party of 
Ponipey, and of the murderers of Julius Cjcsar, 
and was killed in a bailie by Ventidiiui Ba<>sus, 
B. C. 3.(), on the same d.iy (yth of June) that 
Crassus had l)een defeated. 

PA<’OS, in zoology. Sec Camelus. 

Pact, s, ipact, Fr. pactum, Latin.) A 
contract; u bargain; a covcmiiil ffiacor/J. 

PA'CTION. s. {paction, Fr. paclio, Lat.) 
A bargain; a covenant ( H'ty a)ard) . 

PA(yTF'l'IOUS. o {paclio, Lat.) Settled 
by covenant. 

PACTOLUS, in ancient sceography, a cele- 
bratetl river of Lydia, rising in mou^t Tmnlus, 
;ind falling into the Heniuis. after watering 
the city of Sardes. It was in this river that 
Midas washed hiitibclf wlipn he turned into 
golrl whatever he touched ; and from that 
circumstance it ever after rolled golden sand, 
and received the name of Chrysorrhoas. It is 
called Tinoliis by Piiiiy. Strabo observes, that 
i,t ha/I no goiileii sands in his age. 

PAf^UVlUS (M.), a native of Bnmdusiim, 
M'ho distinguished himself by his skill in paint- 
ing and his pnciical talents. His style was 
rough, and without purity or elegance. He 
retired to Tarentum, where he died in the 
<)Oih year of his age, about 131 years before 
Christ. 

Pad. (from paab, Saxon.)* 1. The road; 
.T foot oath (Prior). 'J. \i\ easy paced horse 
iDfyacn). 3, A robber that infests the roads 
on fool. 4. A low soft sa<ld c (Htidihras). 

To Pad. v, a, (from the noun.) 1 . To travel 
gently. 12. rob on foot. 3. To beat a 
way smooth and level. 

PA DANG, a seaport on the west coast of 
Siiinatra, in the Last indies, in the possession 
of the Dutch. In I797f it was almcjut totally 
.destroyed by an cartlniuake, and upward of 
300 lives w'ere lost. Lon. 99* 0. 

£0 S. 

PA'OAR. s. Grouts; coarse flower (^//.). 

PA'DDEU. 4. (from pad.) A robber ; a 
foot highwayman {Drydcn). 

Tb PA'DDLL. v.n. (pafouilfer, Frencii.) 
1. To row ; to beat water, as with oais(f7/iy). 
Q. To play in the water ( Cw/Z/er) . 3. To flngcr 
(^Shakspeare), n 

Pa'ddle. r. {patlal, Welsh.) 1. An oar, 
particularly that which is used by a single 
rower in a boat. 1'. Any thing broad like the 
icnd of an oar (Dfuttronomy). 

PA'DDLEU. s. (from paddle). One who 
paddles {Ainsworih)p 

PA'DDOCK. 5. (paba. Sax. ; purftfr, Dut.) 
A great frog or toad {Dryden). ^ . 

Pa^PDock. s. (corrupted from pairttci.) A 
amall cDclpsure for deer, or other animals. 

Pa ddock, in earlier timeSf signified a pas- 
ture enclosed wit^ a mil or |>aling of great 
heiglu, a mile in leitgtb, and a •quarter of a 
ipile l^rjoady ia which dm >vere coursed wit4 
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greyhounds, in the same manner ^ hares 
coursed at present, but subject to rules different 
from those now in nso. TliChC paddocks, from 
their great extent, were beldoin seen but in she 
royal parks, or upon the demesnes of the mo.s^ 
opulent. The sport has been a long time 
chscon tin lied, and the word paddock is applied 
in the present time only to a small enclosure or 
pasture, having a pale to protect u ; or to a 
amall tract of land, surrounding, or appertain-: 
ing to, a rural inunsiun, where a few brace of 
fallow deer may be kept, but not of magni- 
tude suflicicni to acquire the appellation of ^ 
park. 

PADKRBORN, a bishopric of Germany, in 
the circle of Westphalia, 32 miles long and 20 
broad. In the middle of it are high mountains^ 
and iron mines ; hut the rest of the country is 
fertile in corn and pa’«tures. It is most remark- 
able for its bacon and venison. 

Pauekhokn, an ancient and populous 
town of Westph.\li.i, capital of a bishopric. It 
takes its name from the rivulet Pader, which 
rises under the high alur of the cathedral. It 
has a celebrated iiiiivcr-«ilv, and is37 milesS.W. 
ofMindeii, and 43 H.S.H. of Munster Lon. 
8. .55 H. Lat. 5l.4(i N. 

PA'DLOCK. s. {padde, Dutch.) A lock 
hung on a staple to hold on a link {Prior). 

To Pa'dlock. V. a, (from the noqii.) To 
fasten iviih a parllock (Arbuthnol). 

M. Regnicr has recenily invented, or rather 
improved, a [ladlock of considerable security 
by means ol combinations, of which the fol* 
lowing is a description. 

The intention of this padlock is to secure 
portinaiitcaiis, cloak bags, and other packages 
in the most complete manner, and to serve 
occabionally as defences to the key-holes qF the 
doors of apartments. 

The padlock is composed of four circular 
pieces of brass, on which are engraven thft 
twenly-fonr Idler*, of the alphabet. The four 
pieces are moveable on their axes by turning 
them with the finucr in order to produce the 
combination by which it is 0|>ened. 

Tile comhinution of the manufacturer is the 
wortl Rome : when this word is brought into 
a correct line with ihc two marks on the edges 
of ihc two steel pKiies pf, which form the ex- 
ternal part of the padlock, those two plates cani 
be separated a little from each other, and the 
clasp of the lock can be opened by the hjnge. 

The same process is used to fasten it, with 
this difference, that the two external plated arii 
pressed together so as to confine the bow 
clasp of the lock in its cell ajf’lo ; after which^ 
the combination to be snifted so that the 
characters shall no longer form the same word 
ill the before- men lim led line. 

The method by which the possessor may 
dispose of the padlock to act by iji new combi- 
nation, which cannot be ktiowh to any othcf 
|)er6on : 

1. A screw is taken out, which passes 
tliiGugh the centre of the plates ff. (P)ute 
129, fig. 1 .) 

is*. The combination which it is intended to 
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«et aside* namely* tbat which opens the lock at 
present must he dul^ arraD{!;ed. 

3. The miirked circular pieces or rings must 
be taken off from four plates of brass which 
constitute the central part, and together form 
the centrje-piece of the mechanism. 

4. Lastly, The rings must be replaced on 
the centre pieces* each according to the letter 
the possessor may have cliosen 

For example : If you would adopt the word 
aoex for the coinbination, theleiter L of the 
first ring must he placed over or upon a small 
ateel tooth, wliich is attached to tfie first inie- 
lior cylinder; the letter o of the second ring 
on the tooth of the second cylinder ; the letter 
£ of the third rinjj; on the tooth of the third 
cylinder ; and lastly, the letter K of the fourth 
tooth on the fourth cylinder. 

by this means the word lock is set up and 
becomes the combination of the lock, and the 
word Rome no longer produces the clispositum 
of parts required for the disengagement. 

After this operation the screw must he re- 
placed in the centre of the plate; this screw 
dqtes not contribute to the strength of the me- 
chanism, but is used merely to allow the exact 
space necessary for opening the padlock, and to 
prevent the separalion of the rings from the 
central parts in the common use of the lock. 

.^Method of using this lock as a defence to the 
]^-hole of a door. 

A ring staple a, having a wood screw, is fix- 
ed to the door ai«ove the key-hole or escutcheon 
of the lock. 

A second rhig c is fixed perpendicularly be- 
neath the other. 

A cylindrical tube of iron d, in the form of 
a bolt, is placed vertically in the ring of these 
screw staples. At the lower end of the lube is 
an aperture, through whjeh the parllock is in- 
serted, so that the tube or bolt cannot be raised 
or taken out. 

By this contrivance the kev-hole of the lock 
is completely defended, and the introduction of 
a^pick-lock or false key is rendered morally im- 
possible. Fdr the mechanism presents 33 1 ,77f) 
combinations, (equal to the 4th power of 
S4,) formings 331,775 difVerent obstacles to 
prevent the removal of this defence by any per- 
son unacquainted with the secret of the pro- 
prietor. 

If it he apprehended that the word of the 
combhiation may be forgotten, it will be easy 
. to write and disguise it in many diflVrciu ways, 
Without any risk of discovery : for example : 

letter l, or eleventh letter of the X, 
alpha^tf will be written - -II 
The letter o, or fourteenth letter - 14 

The letter c, or third letter . - 3 

The letter k; or tenth letter - - 10 

Total (expressed) X.38 

This little calculation will appear to any 
othW person to be a common account, but it 
IS to the proprietor a meiuoraiulum by which 
he will perfectly recoHect that the first letter of 
his eombinatibii is the eleventh of the alpha* 
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bet, that tlie second is the fourteenth, and" so 
of the rest, 

Mr. Nicholson, who published the preeed* 
ing account in his Philoscq>hira1 Journal, says* 

** 1 find some obscurity in RegnierS descrip- 
tion of the manner of connecting the central 
piece and the external, engraved part. From 
the operation, 1 a|iprehen(T, 1 . that each ring 
has a number of notches at its inner surface* 
that answer to the letters on its outer face; 

2. that each central round piece fits the cavity 
of its ring, and is prevented I'rom turning hy a 
tooth which it hxfges in one of the notches; 

3. that when all the four teeth arc ranged in a 
line between F and F, the lock will open ; and 
therefore, 4. when any particular letter is 
placed over the tooth, that letter becomes the 
efleciivc letter for its own rims.** See Lock. 

PADlipN, a town of Spain, in Galtchi, 
seated on the Ulla, 12 miles S. of Conii>osiella. 
Loir. 8. 17 VI- Lut. 42. 40 N. 

PADSTOW, seaport in Cornwall, with a 
market on Saturday. It has some trade to 
Ireland, and is seated at the mouth of the 
Camel, on the Bristol Channel. 30 miles W, 
of Launceston, and 243 W. by S. of London. 
Lon. 4, 45 \V. Lat. 50. 42 N. 

PADUA, an ancient and celebrated city of 
Italy, capital of the Paduano, with a nnwersity 
and a bishop's see. It is seven miles in cir- 
cumrerence, and much le.ss considerable than 
formerly ; for great part of tlic circuit within 
the walls is iinhnilt, and the town in general so 
thinly inhabited, that grass is seen in many 
places, between the stones with which the 
streets ^re peued'. The houses are bnilt on 
piazzas, whu h, wdicn the town wa«t in a flou- 
rishing Slate, may haw had a magnificent ap- 
pearance; but they now rather give it a iiinre 
gloomy air. The Franciscan church is dedi- 
cated to St. Antonio, tlie great patron of the 
city, whose body is inclosed in a sarcophagus, 
under an altar in the middle of the chapel, and 
IK said to ruiii a very agreeable and refreshing 
flavour. Pious catholics believe this to be the 
natural eHluvia of the .saint's body; while 
heretics assert, that the perfume proceeds from 
certain balsams rubbed on the marble every 
morning, before the votaries come to pay their 
devotions. The walls of this church are co- 
vered w ith votive oflerings of ears, eyes, arnys, 
legs, noses, and every part almost of the hu- 
man body, in token of cures performed by this 
saint 4 for whatever part has been the seat of 
the disease, a representation of it is hung up in 
silver or gold, accordins to the graiitude or 
wealth of the patient, ^ear this church is a 
place, called the school of St, Antonio, where 
iiiany of the actions of the saint are painied in 
fresco ; some of them by Titian. The church 
of St. Justina, built from a design hy Palladio 
(one of the most elerant he ever gave) is re- 
markable for its rich Mosaic pavement,' The 
hall of the town-house is one of the largest in 
Europe, and contains , the cenotaph of" Livy* 
the historiaq, who wafi^jpativeof F^dua. The 
university, once so celelbrated, i|[ now bp the 
decline. Here is a doth niatv^^tofe ; and it 
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Uiaid that the inhabitants of Venice wear no 
other cloth than what is marie here. Thecitj^ 
however^ swanns with begirars, who ask cha- 
rity in the name of ,St. Antonio. Padua was 
taken by the Venetians, in 1706. li is seated 
on the Drentaand Bachiglione, in atiiie plainj 
SO miles S.E. of Vicenza, and ^25 N. of Rome. 
jLon. 12. 1 £. Lat. 4^.22 N. 

PADUANO, a province of Italy, in the 
territory of Venice, 40 miles long and 35 
broad ; bounded on the H. hy the Dugado, on 
the S. by the Folesino di Uvjvigo, on the W. 
by the Veronese, and on the N. by the Vicen- 
tino. Its soil is wcU watered, and is one 
of the most ferule in Italy. Padua is the 
capital. 

PADULA, a town of Naples, in Principato 
Citeriore, 14 miles N. of Policastro. Lon. 
15. 4lE. Lat. 40. 20N. 

DUS. The wild cluster cherry, or bird’s 
cherry. Prunus padus of Liiincns. 'Hie 
bark and berries of this shrub are used medici- 
nally. The former, when taken from the 
tree, has a fragrant smell, and u bluer, sub- 
astringent taste, soim^what similar to that of 
bitter almonds; Made into a decoction, it 
cures iiitermiltents, and it has been recom- 
mended in the cure of the several forms of 
siphylis. The latter are said to cure the d}*- 
senlery. 

Padus, in ancient geography, the Po. 

P/EAN, .mvong the ancient pagan;>, was a 
song of rejoicing sung in honour of .Apollo, 
chiefly used on occasions of victory and iri- 
iiiiiph. SeeAroLi.o. 

Pjean, in the ancient poetry, a foot con- 
sisting of four syllables; of wnich there aie 
four kinds, the pa?an primus, secundus, ^c. 
The paean priinob consists of one I<»iig syllable 
and three short ones, or a troclueus and pyrrbi- 
chiiis, as temporibus ; the p.i 2 an seciindus con- 
sists of a short svliable, a long, and two short, 
or an iambus and a pyrrhichius, as putentia ; 
the pa?aii leriiu^ consisis of two sbhrl syllables, 
a long and a shon one, nr a pyirbichins and a 
Irochanis, as nnima/us'^ the paian quarius con- 
sists of ihiee hhort My liable^ and a bing one, or 
a pyrrhichius and iambus, as cclerifas. 

PiEDERlA. In botany, a genus of the 
class neiitaiuiria, order inonogvnia. C'orol 
twisteci ; berry empty, brittle, two- seeded ; 
style bifid. Two species; climbing plants of 
India and the Mauritius. 

PASDERO'r A. I n botany, a genus of the 
class diandria, order monogynia. Corol riii- 
gent, four-cleft, with a naked throat; calyx 
ftve-parted^ capsule two-celled. Tliree spe. 
cics ; natives of Italy, Austria, and Carniola. 

PJEDERUS. Inauomology, a Fahrieian 
tribe of the genus Staphtlinus, which 
see. 

PSDO-BAPTISM. (a compound of 
wai^oc, infant, a^d baptism.) Infant 

bamism* or that conferredon children. 

Pjtoo-BApTiaifa, Informed of etw*;, 
infant, and baptize,) are those who 

maintain that slipuld m administered 

to infants^ . " ’ ' 
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PaEFENHOFFEN, a town of France, b 
the department of Lower Rhine, seated on tKe 
deciivtiy <»f a mountain, near the river Mott^, 
eight miles W. of Uaguenau. Lou. 7. 38 & 
Lat. 48. 48 N. 

PJEONIA. P«ony. In botany, a genua 
of ihe class |)ulyandria, order digynia. Calylt 
five- leaved ; petals five j styl^clcss ; capsules 
many -seeded. Seven sm^ics ; European plants^ 
chiefly of Siberia. The two following are 
cultivated. 

1. P. teniiifolia. Slender- leaved p»ony. Leaves 
Iwice-tcrnaie ; leafiets many-paried, naked, 
with linear, subulate segments; capsules downy^ 
germs two or three, purplish, with purple 
hairs. Siberia. 

2. P. ofhciiialis. Common paeony. Leaves 
decotii pound, naked ; leafiets lobed, the lobes 
broad, lanceolate ; capsules nearly erect, downy. 

Of this there are two principal varieties, 
disiingniMhed, but improperly, on the authority 
of C. Bauhin, into male and female pacony 
The fiowers of the former are large and single, 
composed of five or six large, roundish, red pe- 
tals. Those of the latter smaller, and of a Jeep 
purple colour. The flowers of both sorts ap- 
i>carm May; and are natives of Switzerland. 
The single sorts are easily raised by seeds, and 
the double by parting the roots. I'he seeds 
should be sown in autumn, soon after they arc 
pcrlvcily ripe. 1‘he roots of the old claMble* 
flowered plants may be taken iij) in the l>^n* 
ning of autumn, and di\ ided so as to have one 
bud or eye or more to cauli part or crown, 
without which they will never form good 
plants. 

This plant, both male and female, has been 
long considered us a powerful medicine ; and 
till of late years had a place in the matena 
iiiedica of the London College. 

The roots and seeds of p®ony have, when 
fresh, a faint, imptcasdni smell,' somewhat of 
the narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous, sub* 
acrid taste, with a slight degree of bitterness 
and adstringency. In drying, they lose their 
smell, and part of their taste. Extracts made 
IVoin them by water ate almost inripul, as well 
as inodorous ; but extracts made by rectified 
spirit are mauilesily bitterish, and eoiisuierably 
adstrlngeat. Tlie flowers have miher more 
smell than any of the other parts of the planV 
and a rough sweetish taste, which they impart, 
together with their colour, both to water and 
spirit. 

The roots, flowers, and seeds of pasotiybave 
been esteemed in the character of an anAdyoA 
undcorrol>orani, but more especially tj ^ roots ; 
which since the days of Gateii, havo W^n very 
commonly eiu ployed as a remedy for the epi* 
lepsy. For this purpose, it was usual to cut 
the root into thin slices, which were to be at- 
taciied to u string, and smpended about the 
neck as au .'imulet ; if this failed of success, 
the patient was to have recourse to the inter- 
nal use of this root, which Willis directs to be 
given in the form of pow;deT, and in iheTquan- 
tityof a dracbm, two .or three tiipe> a day, by 
which, as we are luFot^d, both' infants' aud 
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iduiti were cured of this disease, bther au- 
thors recommended the expressed juice to be 
wven in wine, and sweetened with sugar, as 
the rilOft effectual way of administering this 
f)1ant. Many \t'riiers, however, especially in 
tnodern times, from repeated trials of the 
^sohy in epllt^stjc cases, have found it of no 
use whatever; though professor Home, who 
tove the radix pceomae to two epileptics at the 
£dinbui^h iunriuary, declares that one re- 
Icdved a temporary advantage from its use. 
Of the good effects of this plant iii other dis- 
prderS we find no instances recorded. Sec 
Nat. Hiss. PI. XCni 
PiEONY. 

I^AGAN 
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give presents in money, according to their scJ< 
and ige, by which means the number of counr 
iry-people was known. The servants uiwii 
this occasion offered cakes to Ceres and Tcllus, 
to obtain plentiful harvests* 

PAGANELLUS, in ichthyology. See 
Gobius. 

Paganism, the religions worship and 


In botany. See Pa:onta. 
(pn^afius.) A heathen, gentile, 
br idolatiT, one who adores faUe gods. 

Haronins derives the w'ord pn^anas a pafiis. 
Villages, because, when Christians became 
masters of the cities, the heaiiiens were obliged, 
by the edicts of Constantine and his sous, to 
go and live in the country villages, &c. Sal- 
masius will have the word come from paf^us, 
considered as originally signifying gms, or na- 
tion : whence, he observes, we say indifferently, 
Jpagans or gentiles^ 

The abbot de Tleury gives anolher origin of 
pagtln : he observes, that the emperor Con- 
stantine, going from Antioch, against Maxen- 
tilts, in 350, assembled all his troops, and ad- 
vised such as had not received baptism to re- 
ccip it immediately ; declaring wiihai, that 
Such as should be found uiibaptized should quit 
ihe sfcrvice, and go home. 

Heh'ce, perhaps, says the abbot, the name 
jpdgati tiiight be given to those who chose 
the latter ; the Latin w'ord paganus properly 
Signifying a person who does not hear arms, in 
opposition to miles, a soldier. 

And hence it might, in time, extend to all 
nleaihcns. Or, continues he, the word might 
comi ffoin pagus, village, in regard the pea- 
«anis Were those who adhered longest to the 
idolatry of the lieaihens. 

? AGAK.'a. neathenish {Shakspeare), 

AC A'fe (Blaisle Francis, count de) , a F rench 
ihathfematician, bOrn in Pro\ence, lf)04. He 
^entered hfto the army, and at the siege of Mon- 
tauhan lost his left eye by a musket shot. At 
•^he passage of the Alps, and at the siege of 
'Buza, hie Jed oii his Soldiers to glory, and went 
ifi 1642 with the rank of field- marshal to Por- 
tugah Here he had the misfortune to lose his 
leVc-fciftht by Cl diSteitiper, and with the world 
thus closed upon him he retired to study and 
baeditation. 'ITie mathematics and fortification 
^ero his favourite pursuits, and he wri^te a 
tTVatfsis On fortification ; geometrical theorems; 
astrohonmal tablds ; theory of the planets ; his?- 
torical relation of the Amazon river, 8vo. ; 
hOmmeherolque, fiTc. He died at Paris, 1 665, 

. PAGAN ALIA, certain fcbiivals observed 
by the ancient RomAns in the month of Jnnu- 
* mrvi They were IhititVitbd by Servius Tullius, 
who Appointed a .certain number of villages 
each of which an altar was to be 
raised for annual sacrifices to their tutelar gods ; 
kt which all the iohabitauls wetc to assist, and 


discipline of pagans : or, the adoration of idold 
and false gods. See Idolaiiiy, Mytho- 
logy. and Polytheism. 

PAGE, s, Frcnrli.) I.One side of 

ihe leaf of a hook itVatts). 2, {page, Fi^.J 
A young boy aticndiug on n great person. 

10 Page. t>. a , (from the noun.) 1 . To 
mark the pages of a book. 2. lo attend as a 
page iSlink'^prarc), 

Page of a leaf (Superior — inferior)^ 
{Pagma, superior — inf euor Join In bota- 
ny, the upper and lower surface of a leaf : the 
supine and prone ditik, as it is sometimes ex- 
pressed. 

PA'GEANT. .V. 1. A statue in a show. 
2. Any shovy; a spectacle of cnicrlainmcnt 
{S/iahsprnrc). 3. Any tiling showy wiihouf 
stability or duration {Pope). 

PA'oEANr. a, .Showy; pompous j ostenta- 
tious; siipcrlicial {D/yuni), 

'Jo Pa'geant. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
exhibit m show; to reproHont iShok^pcaTe), 

PA'GEANTRY. .v. ((rom pngfunt,) Pomp; 
show {CiiVLrimnif, (f the Tovgur). 

PAGEl’ (AA'illiam lord), ihongh but the 
son of a serjeani at inacc, was noticed by 
Henry Vlll. and made succ•cs^i\cl^ clerk of 
the signet, of the council, and afierwanU of 
the pr»vy seal. He aficrwaris w till ,uuba‘'Sa* 
dor to France, and was soon after made secre- 
tary of slate. He was ainbass,ulor lo Lharles 
V. in the next reign ; but his intimacy with 
Somerset proved injurious lo his interests, and 
he shared his disgrace, and was hiicd 6000l. 
He died 15(4. 

PAGI (J^)hn Baptist), of Genoa, anihor of 
a treatise on painling, in Italian, fol. w 
eminent not only as a jiainler, l>ut as an • i»- 
graver, and died at Genoa l62»), aged 74. 

Pag I (Anthony), an able criiic, born at 
Rcigna, in Provence, l0’24. 11 is great work is 

a criticine on the amiaU of Baronins, a most 
valuable perfoirnuiice. He wrote besides d 
Latin dissertation on the consular office, and 
other things, and died at Aix Kiyt). 

Pag I (Francis), nephew to. the prc^ccdinc* 
was born at Lambesc in Provence, lf)54. ‘ lie 
followed his unclc*s example, and greatly as- 
sisted him by his learning in the completion of 
his critique on Baronins, of which he pub- 
lished the three last voUunes. He wrote be- 
sides in Latin an history of the popes, 4 vols. 
4'to. lie died 1721. His nephew was also d 
man of letters, and published a history of 
Gyrus the. Younger, i2mo, &c. 

PA^GINAL. d. (jpagina, Lai.) Consisting 
of pages {Prown), 

PAGLIaNO, ia town of Naples, in AH- 
i-uzzo Ulteriore. ;m5 miles E.S.E, of Aquila. 
Lon. 13. 46 E. Lat. 42. 28 Nj* 
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IPAGO, an island in the gulf of Venice^ 
leparated from Venetian Dalmatia by a nar- 
toiy sirail. The air is cold, and the soil bar- 
ten ; but it is well peopled, and contains salt 
works. Lon. ib. II H. Lat. 44. 40 N. 

PAGOD, or Pagoda, a name whereby 
the Hast Indians call the temple in which they 
worship their gods. Before they build a pagou 
they consecrate the gronnd as follows : after 
Having tiicioscd it with boards or palisadocs, 
when the grass is grown on the ground they 
turn an ash-olonred cow into if, who stays 
ihere a whole day and night ; and as cow'dung 
is thought by the Indians to he of a very sacred 
nature, they search for this s:icre<l deposii, and 
having found if. they dig titcre a deep pit, into 
which they pul a marble pillar, rising con- 
siderably above the surface of the earth. On 
this pillar they place the image of the god to 
whom the pagod is to be consecrated. After 
this the pugod is built round the pit, in which 
the pillar is fixed. 'I'he pagod usually consists 
of three parts: the first is a vaulted roof sup- 
ported on Slone or marble columns. It is 
adorned with iiiiagcs, and, being open, all per- 
sons without distinction arc alfowed to enter 
it : the second part is tilled with grotesipie and 
monstrous figures, and nobody is allowed to 
enter it but the braniins themselves : the third 
is a kind of chancel, in which the statue of 
the deity is placed : it is shut up with a very 
strong gate. 

The word is sometimes used for the idol, as 
well as for the temple. . 

Pa GOD is also the name of a gold coin, 
‘Current in several parts of the Indies, on the 
footing of the piece of eight. The F.nglifth 
coin pagods at Fort St. George, and the Dutch 
at Palicme. 

There arc also silver pa^ods slrnck at Nar- 
Vmgiui, Binuagar, &c. which usually hear the 
figure of some monstrous idol : whence their 
names. They are of various values. 

PAGURUS. In the entoinold§ica1 system 
: Pi'hncius, a tribe of the genus Cancer, 
which sec. 

PAID. The pret. and part, passive of 


^“^AFGLE. 5. A flower, also called cow- 
slip. 

PAIL. 'Sr. (pa^'/a, Spanish.) A wooden ves- 
sel in which milk or water is commonly 
carried. 

PAl'LFUL. s. (pai/ and yiJ/.) The quan- 
tity that a pail will hold iShakspeare), 

PAILMATL. 0 . Violent j boisterous 

Pa IN. s. {peine, French.) I. Punishment 
denounced {Sidney), ti. Penalty; punish- 
ment (Bacon), 3. Sensation of uneasiness 
{Bacon), 4. (In the plural.) Labour; work; 
toil. 5. Labour; task {Spetner) G. ynea- 
siness of mind; anxiety (Prior). 7- The 
throws of childbirth {Samuel), 

To Pain. v. a, (from the noun.) 1., To 
offlict ; to torment ; to make uneasy {Jeremiah), 
id. To Uhowr {Spenser), j 

PAINBOHIJF, « seaport of France^ in the 


department of Lower Loire, at the mouth of 
ihe Loire. Hciicc all the ships belonmng to 
Nantes take their departure, and here th«^ an- 
chor on their arrhal. It h 20 miles VV. of 
Nances. Lon. 1. 53 VV, Lat. 47. 15 N. 

PA'INFUL. a. {pain Skm\ Jltll.) I, Full of 
pain; miserable; beset with affliction (Tlf//.). 
2. Giving jwin ; ii\Ticli\r, {Addison), :j. 13ifli- 
cult ; rt-t|uiring labour {Shaksprare), 4. Induk- 
trlotis ; 1 ihorious {Dry den). 

P.\'1N!"ULLY. ad. (from painful.) 1 . 
Wiih great pain or affliction. 2. Laboriously ; 
dilijentlv {Haleish). 

PAiN FU LNESS. s. (from painjuL) 1 . Af- 
fliciioii ; sorrow ; grief {Soulh}. Si, Indubtry ; 
laboriou'^nC'^s [Jlooh r), 

P.M'NIM. ,v. {payen, French.) Pagan ; in- 
fidi-l {Pvacham). 

Pai'nfm. a. Pagan infidel {^^ilton), 

PAI'NLESS. a, (from pain.) Free from 
pain; void of trouble {Dry den), 

P.AINSTA'KER. s. {pains Aiid take.) La- 
bourer; laborious person {Gay). 

PAINSTA'KING. a, {pains dud take.) La- 
borious ; industrious. 

PAlNSVVirK, a town in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Tuesday. It has a manu- 
facture of while cloths for the army, and for 
the India and 'I'urkey trade; 4ind hence U 
brought a stone, remarkable for its beauty and 
neatness, for the pavement of floors. P*^s- 
wick is situate so nigh, as every way to com- 
mand extensive views over ,i vale of vast rich- 
ness and variety, of the w'Indingi of the Severn, 
Malvern Hills, and parts of the counties of 
Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth, it is seven 
miles S.E. of Gloucester, and 101 W. by 
N. of London, Lon. 2. 11 W. Lat. 62. 
4() N. 

To PAINT. V. a. (peindre, French.) 1. To 
represent by delineation and colours. 2. To 
cover with colours representative of something 
{Shakspearc). 3. To represent by colours, a|)- 
pearanccs, or images {Locke). 4. To describe ; 
to represent {S/iakspvarc), 6, To colour ; to 
diversify {Spenser J. (j. 'lo deck with artificial 
colours {Shakspeare). 

To Paint, r. n. To lay colours on the 
face {Pope). 

Paint, s. (from the verb.) 1 . Colours re-* 
prcscntaiivc of any thing. 2. Colours laid on, 
the fiicf {Anov»). 

Paint, a tcrih used to express more parti- 
cularly the prcixiraiioiis employed in painitng 
houses. , V , 

T-he principal article in the variom OQIPt 
pounds being wliite lead, the gristing df 
which is extremely detriiiiehtaj to^ tidlKhj we 
shall state the following process, lately invented 
by M. A. A. De Vaux, and communicated { 0 % 
the benehi of the public: should it prove to 
be an eflcciual subsiitate for pernicious 
paint now employed, it will bi cd* inestimable 
service lo society. He diMU two Paris pints 
of sweet skimmed milk (two quarts i^pgli^h 
iiie-jiburv) ; h\\ ountjec (6| ounces ^glisb 

avcnliipoi*) m fre.'h stalled hints four ounces 
of nut, caraway, or Unsced oif, and three 
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(tounds of Spanish while, to be used in the 
bonnposition* The time must first be intro- 
dud^ into a stone vessels to which should be 
added such a proportion of milk as will pro- 
duce a mixture resembling; thin cream. I^ext, 

^ the oil is to be gradually poured in ; the whole 
being gently stirred, and the remainder of the 
milk added. The Spanish white must next 
be crumbled in, or scattf^red on the surface of 
thefiuid, which it gradually imbibes, and at 
length sinks ; when the whole should be briskly 
ogitateil. 

M. De Vaux observes, that the milk ought 
iiot to b#eour ; because, in suchcase, it would 
form with the Jime a calcareous acetite, wiiich 
strongly attracts luuisture. Either of the oils 
above-mentioned may be used i but, if w'hile 
paint be re^^uiied, that of caraways is prefer- 
able ; as it IS perfectly traiisparent.-^ln order 
to obtain a distemper or size-colour, the paint 
thus prepared may be tinged with levigated 
bharcoal, yellow ochre, &c. for painting with 
which, the most common oils may be used. 

The quantity here prescribed is, farther, 
ilaied to be Sufficient for the first coat of six 
toises, or from iw^coty-four to twcntv-seveii 
square English yards : it may he applied in the 
lisual manner ; and costs in Paris the sum of 
nine sols, or 4|<1. sterling, 

PAINTED LADY. In botany. See Di- 

ANTHUS. 

Painted lady peA. See Lathv- 

ikvsi 

PAINTER, s. (prhUre, French.) One 
who professes the art of representing objects by 
colours {Dry den). 

PAINTING, is the art of representing all 
bbjects of nature visibly, by line# and colours on 
a plain surface. It has also the power of express- 
ing by the same mcan^ conceptions and images 
of the mind which do not actually exist in any 
<)f the Usual forms of nature. It is to be con- 
‘'sidered as an art displaying cither conjointly or 
separately the powers of imagination and imi- 
tation; and may be divided into invention, 
Which reitards the original thought or conccpticm 
'Of the subject ; and into composition, design, <md 
colouring, which regard the execution of the 
inrork. 

Invention consists generally in the choice of 
Vuch subjects as arc best calculated to answer some 
.^reat and interesting end; and particularly in 
•discovering or selecting such subjects as are ca- 
pable of being most appropr^tely expressed by 
t^ainting, and of producing a powerful ciFect by 
• auch means as ar'e distinctively placed within the 
icompass of that art. . 

Composition regards the arrangement of the 
' ‘Subject both as to forms, and to the general 
dlects (Of light and shade, pd of colour. It 
jrompreheddii the general distribution and group- 
jngtof the figures, their combination or coiitrut^ 
choice of attitudes, the disposal of draperies, 
the situation, of the scene itself* as well as the 
distribution and connection of all the various 
^arts of scenery and ornament. . 

Thi6 fiiiportant objects which design embraces 
Ml be found fully explained under tliat article. 
IftesioN. 

V Colouring regards, first, the infinite variety of 
littfS with which nature distinguishes her furms^ 
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meMbly to the depee aod^aiixtiife of the l-aytf 
of light which theu- surfaces redact: and, se- 
condly, the distribution, apposition, and acegm- 

S animeuti of various hues or tints, so ns to pro- 
uce .he eflTect most pleasing to the sight* a cir- 
cumstance in which nature always delights.—* 
It embraces also the light and shade of objects,' as 
far as by the diminution or increase of these the 
harmony of tints iR'tore-mentioned cau be ef- 
fjKTted; but that mixed effect of colout* and of 
light and shade which is denominated chiaro- 
scuro, is more justly regarded as a branch of 
composition. * 

As all the objects of nature ar e sunceptible of 
imitation by the pencil, the n.Hsters of this ait 
have applied themselves to different subjects, 
each one as his talents, his t^Lc, or inclination, 
may have led him. From whence have arisen 
the following clashes. 

1. }Jisto7p‘f)f/fv/ifiK : which represents the prin- 
cipal events in history sacred and pr.dane. t eal or 
fabulous ; and to tnis class belongs allegorical 
expreiision. 'J'hc*c arc the most sublime produc- 
tions of the art; and in which Raphael, Uuido, 
Rubeui, Lc Bnin, Ac. have excelled. 

II. llnral or the representation of a coun- 

try life, of villages and hamlets, and their iuhabi- 
lants. This is an inUiior cia.-»s; and in which 
n'euiers, IJretighcl, U^atieau Ate. have 

great reputation, by rendering it at once pleasing 
and graceful. ’ 

HI. Pwtrait^painting \ which is an admirable 
branch of this art, and has eng.iged the attention 
of the greatest master^: in all age-s, as Apelles, 
Guido, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Regauds, Pesiie, 
Knellcr, La Tour, i^c. 

TV, Cwtotenjjfe haforn s; as the iioctuinal meetings 
of witches; sorceries and incantations; the oper- 
ations of mouDtebatiks, ii\c . ; a sort of painting in 
which the younger Breughel, 'feniers, and otbeiis> 
have exercised tneir talents with success. 

V. Utiifle-piecti- i by which H chteinberg, 
Wouwerman, Ate. have rendered theinselveb fa- 
mous. 

VI. Landsrttpes ; a charming species of painting, 
that lias been trccated liy masters of the greatest 
genius in c^ry nation. 

VII. JjumUcupei Uiversijicfl with wahrs^ as rivers, 
lakes, cataracts, &.C.; which reijuire a peculiar 
talent, to express the water bOinctimeM smooth 
and transparent, tint! at oihcis foaming and rush- 
ing furiously along. 

VIJI. itca-pleces; in which are represented the 
ocean, harbours, and great rivers ; and the ves- 
sels, boats, barges, wc. uith w)iicj|^ they are 
covered; sometimes in a calm, sometimes with a 
frct^li breeze, and at otheis in a storm. In this 
class Backhuyscu, Vaiiclurvcide, Blome, and 
xnany others, have aeqiiiicd great reputation. 

IX. Night'piects ; which renresent all torts of 
objects, either as illuminated by torche.s, by the 
fiames of a conflagration, or by the light off the 
moon. Schalck, Vanderneer, Vanderpooi, Ate. 
have here excelled. 

X. living animais : a more difficult branch of 
jpaintiiig than is commonly imagined ; and in 
which Rosa, Carre, Vaupervelde, and many 
others, have succeeded marvellously well. 

Xi. Birdt fjf all Ainds ; a very laborious spe- 
ciea, and which requires extreme pati<nco mi^ 
nutely to express the infinite variety and' delicacy 
of their plumage. 

XH. Culimirf^cc^ i wliieh represent all sorts 
of provisions and antmaU without lifA, tke;* . A 
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l^eciM titUth inferior to the rest, in whic^h tieture 
never Appears to advanug^et and which requires 
only A servile imitation of objeqts that are but 
littio pleasinfir. The painting of fishes is naturally 
referred to tnis class. 

XIII. /Vfdt-jiMecci, of every kindj imitated from 
nature. 

XIV. Flower-p'ecei ; a charming class of paint- 
iug, wiiere art in the liandii of Huy sum, P. 
Segerts, .VFerran, &c. becomes the rival of nature. 
Planis and insects arc usually reterred to the 
painters of flowers, who with them ornament 
their wnrks. 

XV. Picevt of archiirrture ; a kind of painting 
in which the Italians excel all others. Under this 
class may be comprehended the representations 
of ruins, s'a ports, street.*', and public places: 
such as are sesii in the works of Canelctti, and 
Ollier able masters. 

XVI. fniintmenis of mtisic^piecfs nj furniture^ amd 
other inanimate objeett; a trifling species, and 
in which able painters only accidentally employ 
their taleiws. 

XVII. Ivui^tHnns of bns rehsfs; a very pleasing 
kind ol paintiiig, and which may be carried by 
an able hand to a high degree of excellence, 

XVllI. I/imti/rr pieces ; these also require a 
peculiar t.dcnt, as they unite the painting of 
men, horses, dog-' and game, to that of land- 
scapes. 

We shuU not here attempt to pre?cril)e rules 
fdr the art of painimg. Good mastns, acade^* 
mies of repu:at:on, and a rational practice, arc 
the Only true Hoarces from whence the young 
painter must derive the detail of his art ; and for 
rt.i>oii we bhall avoid enlarging on that part 
t>f paiof/ng of which words are incompetent 
to convc/ an ^ca. It will be more iaterc.<fiiig to 
ch« g.Micral reader^ if wc here give a. brief history 
of the rise and pro:;rc.S'» ot painting, and of the 
dlffertMit srhuols, in ancienl and modern times. 

It is to be imagined that men nm^t naturally, 
and very early, have conceived an idea ot the 
first principles of the art of painting, the sha- 
dow of each plant and animal, and of every ob- 
ject in nature, must have afforded them the 
means of conceiving, and pointed out the jmssi- 
liiliiy of imitating, the figures of all bodies. Thus 
the savage nations, an emblem of what men were 
in the infancy of society, possess the first rudi- 
ments of this art, even before those which are 
useful and almost necessary to existence ; their 
naked bodies are covered with punctures of va- 
tious forms, into which they infuse indelible co- 
lours. The next demand for this art is to pre- 
serve the memory of warlike exploits. It is more 
natural to form some representation of an action, 
than to give an account of it by means of arbitrary 
characters. Hence tlie picture-writing of the 
Mexicans, and the more artful hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. 

Painting consisted of simple outlines long before 
the ey|>ression of relievo or the applic.ition of 
colour. It was simply drawing 4 and the mastcr- 
pmees of painting in that rude period were not 
superior to the sports of chilaren. Although 
occupied about a single point, it was not brought 
to perfection: for constant experience instructs 
us that men never excel in the inferior puts of an 
ftrt till tb«y are capable of carrying tlut whole to 
perfeetton. 

After employing for fi long time those simple 
mulines, the next step in the artt>f pamting was 
to make the imitation htore complete, by ap^ying 


colours: this was first ficcompliibed by cdWKing 
thedifiTerent parts of the figure withriifleraot co- 
lours in the same way that we colour maps ; aiMl 
several nations, as the Egyptians, theChinese, and 
the difiTerent nations of India, have never painted 
in a better manner. Other nations, more ingenn 
ous and more attentive to the arts, ob.4erviog that 
the objects of jsgture have relievo, have invented 
what is called claro-obscuru. I'he Greeks, the 
most in^iiious, penetrating, and delicate of all, 
invented this parr, antecedent to colours; than 
which there cannot be a greater proof of their 
exquisite taste, as the glare of colours without 
judgment excites more admiration in, the mi^s 
of the vulgar and ignorant, than the camaieirm 
drawings of one colour executed by the most'^1^ 
ful artist. 

These general observations concerning the gra- 
dual im,}rovemeut of this art will be best Ulus- 
trated by a more particular atceniion 'to the an- 
cient nations in which it fluuriKhed. 


Plato, who lived 400 years before the Chris- 
tian era, informs us that painting had been prac* 
ti*;cd in Kgypt for ten tliousand years ; tliat some 
of the productions of that high antiquity were in 
existence ; and that they bore an exact resem- 
blance to those which the Egyptians executed in 
his time. Without regardingthe period of ten 
tliuuhand years mentioned by Plato, it ii^'rcasonable 
to consider it as an indeterminate period, which 
carries us back to very remote antiquity. 

The figures either in the painting or sculpture 
of hgypt were extreii*e’y siilT; the legs were 
drawn together, and their arms were pasted to 
their side». It appears that their only model was 
their mummies, and that their skill in anatomy 
was derived from embalming them. They were 
extremely incorrect in every part of tlie head; 
they placed the ears much higher than the nose* 
Besides, ihry gave the face the form of a circle 
iii’ytead of an oval ; the chin was .diort and round- 
ed; the chcek*i excessively so ; and they turned 
upwards the corners of the mouth and eyes. Many 
of thebC faults may be ascribed to the forma- 
tion of the human f^ce in £gyp'^ , but the placing 
of the ears could only be founded in caprice or 
ignoraace. 

The exactness of the Fgyptian prt^oriton i» 
much celebrated ; but alrliuugii we grant that 
they observed the proper leu^;ilk of the different 
parts of the huxiun body, they were still defec-* 
tivearti%ts, bincejthcy did not observe ilic breadth, 
and were moreover igni.ra:it altogether of the 
shape and size of the muscles. V\ orks coiivefted 
to religious purpose, qhiclly occupied the Egyp- 
tian painters. I'luy Uad figures for imitation 
from which they would not depart, and cboga 
figures were monstrous ; the bodies of animi^^ 
with the heads of men ; the bodies of men^ 
the heads ofanimaU : or, it the figure was riMe 
agreeable to nature in its parts, yet it wa» 
fornml and imaginary, as to have nothtMximUar 
to it as a whole in the creation of Oo4, 

Tlie monuments of Egyptian paiilliiig with^ 
which wc arc best acquainted (sayt WUiklemnn) 
are the che<«ts of mummies. These worlu Itave 
resi^ited the injuries of time, and are trill lub- 
luitted to the examination of the curious. The 
white, made of white lead, is spread over the 
ground of the piece 4 the outlififai of the figure^re 
traced with black stroUciiS, and the cedours are 


four ill luimbtr; namely, blue^ red, yellow, and 
green, laid on without any mixturo or shading. 
TheTcd and blue prevail most ; and those colours 
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■eiem to have been prepared in the coarsest man- 
neiv The light is formed by leaving those parts 
of the ground where it is tiecessary, covered %vith 
the white lead, as it is formed by the white paper 
in some of our drawings. This description is suf- 
ficient to convince us that the whole art of painU 
iog in Egypt consisted in colouring ( but every 
person knows, that without tintsfnd the mixture 
of colours, painting can never arrive at grelt per- 
fection. 

In U pper Egypt there seems to have existed a 
kind of colossian painting, u'hich has never been 
examined except by travetlei's who were no great 
Wtics in tlie art. Winkletiiann had some reason to 
dl^resa a desire that those remains of antiquity, 
with regard to the manner of working, the style, 
and the character, had been accurately explored. 
Walls of *24 feet in height, and pillars of 32 feet 
in circumference, arc wholly covered with those 
coiossian figures. According to Norden they are 
coloured in the same manner with the mummies: 
the colours are applied to a ground prepared in 
manner of fresco; and they have retained their 
freshness for many thousand years. Winkleiiiatin 
adds, that all the efiorts of human skill and in- 
dustry could make as little impression on them as 
the injuries of time. His enthusiasm for antiquity 
has perhaps led him into this extraragant exagge- 
ration. 

It appears that the great employment of the 
Egyptian painters was on earthen vessels, on 
drinking cups, in orn.i men ting barges, and in co> 
vering with figures the chests of mummies. They 
painted also on cloth; but painting, as an indus- 
trious occupation, supposes a workman, not an 
artist: the decoration of temples, hotise*pniuting, 
and Uiat of the figures relative to religion, arc to he 
considered only in this point of view. The woik- 
men in Russia who paint our Saviour holding the 
globe in one hand, and blessing the people with 
tlie other, are not members of the imperial academy 
of fine arts. 

Pliny informs us that the Egyptian artists 
painted also the precitius metals ; that is t«i sav, 
they varnished or enamelled them. It is doubtful 
what this art was, but most probably it consisted 
in covering gold or silver with a single colour. 

The Egyptians are supposed to have continued 
this coarse style till the reign of the Ptolemies. 

7'he Persians were so far from excelling in the 
arts, that the paintings of Egypt were highly 
esteemed among them after they had conquered 
that country. 

The carpets of Persia were of creat value in 
Greece, even in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and these were adorned with various figures; but 
this- is no proof that they were well executed, any 
more than a deiffond for several of the Chinese 
productions is nt present a proof of the taste of 
that people in the arts. It was ihcTabricntiun of 
the silk, and not the trath of the representation, 
wldch made the Greeks admire the carpets of 
Persia. 

T^ Persians, as well as the Arabians, had some 
knowledge of Mosaic work. 'Phis is only valuable 
when it copies, in a manner that cannot be de- 
stroyed, the works of a great master; but if the 
Persians had no good pictures to copy into Mo- 
saic, it was of no consequence to be able to ar- 
range, in a solid manner, pieces of flint one beside 
another. 

re only one Persian painlcr who*-c name 
hgs dosceiidtul to posterity; and be is pr'-'^iTvcd, 
not because he was a painter, hut because be ac- 
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oornmodated the ancient doctrine of the tieo priit-^ 
ciples to the Christian religion. Besides, ie is 
doubted whetlvir Manes was a Persian or a Greek, 
and it is still less known whether he was a painter, 
lie it praised in Asia for. drawing straight lines 
without a ruler. 

The modern Persians have made no kind of 
progress in ilie arts. The emperor Schab-obbas, 
wishing from capiice to be instructed in drawing, 
was obliged to have recourse to a Dutch painter 
who happentx] to be in his doininions. 

The modern Persians paint on cloth, and the 
artists in India are their rivals in this branch of 
industry; but their paintings are purely capri- 
cious. They represent plants and flowers which 
have no existence in nature; and their only merit 
consists in the brightiie:is and the strength of their # 
colours. 

Be.sides this, the art in India, ns it was in the 
most remote antiquity, \s confined to monstrous 
figures connected with their religion, animals not ^ 
to be found in the world, and idols with a multi- 
tude of arms and heads which have neither ex- 
actness in their forms nor proportions. See Poly* 

TIIRISM. 

The paintings of Thibet discover great pa- 
tience in the rsitist, and arc reniaikabic for the 
liiicncss of their strokes. Thf*ir painters might 
dispute with Apelles and Protogciies for extreme 
tenuity of pencil; but it is iti this alone, without 
anv rrgnrd to the art, in which their merit con- 
sists. 

Some of the idols in Thibet arc executed in a 
certain style of relievo; but iho.se productions ore 
not only imperfect, they are also so destitute of 
beauty as to' forbid every hope of excellence in the 
art. The same thing may be r»bsrrved with re- 
gard to many of the eastern nations ; they .s(‘cm 
to have that want of style which would for ever 
coiKlciuti them to nieiliocrity, even if they should 
happen to arrive at it. * 

An obscure Italian painter, named Giovani 
Gliirardini, who tnivvllcd into China, wliose juilg*. 
inent is more to be def»cndc(l on in an art which 
he practised than that of other travellers, declared 
that the Chinese have not the least idc-a of the 
fine arts; anil this opinion is confirmed byevery 
thing which \vc know of that people. 

The CbiiJC'e seem not to have the smallest con- 
ception of perspective. Their landscapes have po 
plan, no variety in the appearance of the clouds, 
and no diminishing of the objects in proportion to 
their distance. 

7’hc great object of their painting seems to con- 
sist ill making their figures as unlike nature at 
IKissible: it is a serious caricature of the human 
figure. 

To make the art flourish, it is necessary that 
the artist be estceiiird and rewarded. In China, 
there is no artist so poorly paid as the painter. 

The ignorant admire the brightness and purity 
of their colours ; but simple colours appear alwayi 
bright and pure: the difficulty of the art consists 
in melting them into one anoflier in such a man- 
ner that the mixture shall not be perceived. It 
must at the same time be confessed, that their na- 
tural colours are more brilliant than ouni; bni if ' 
there be any merit in this, it is to be ascribed to 
their climate, not to their ability. 

A Jesuit missionary, wlio in his youth had beeii 
a grinder of culoniw, was raised to the greatest 
cniiiiciH?c os a fiaiiiicr in the imperial court of 
China, and Raphael hiniseif wai, never much 
rci-pfcclcd. 'J’lie Chinese battles sent from that 
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^^untry to Paris to be engraved, are the works of 
the Jesuits; and evcept they worn done by the 
IChinesc the inst Ives, it is impossible to conceive 
that they f^ould be worse executed. 

The Chinese, like other eastern nations, have a 
few simple strokes whu*h they repeat in all their 
Variety of fi^tires. In the figures on tro (artheu- 
Ware, they discover no knowledge of forms, no ex* 
pression ol' the most conspicuous muscles, and no 
idea of proportion. And in all the paintings of 
i'hiiia, nnatorny seems to bear no relation to the 
urt. Some loads done by a Chinese painter have 
a sort ol IT '•eru hi a lice to nature, but they are in 
a low and vicious taste : the fulness o! the drapery 
c'oneeals the pails in such a manner that they do 
not seem to exist under it. Sculpinre in (.'hina is 
||«n a state oi no great perfection, but at the same 
^ tunc it IS better exeenred than their paintings. 

The ancirni inhabitants of Kiruria, now called 
Tuscany, wuie the fust who coiinecteil the arts 
with tin; study of nature. In s nne of tlieir mo- 
’ iiuiiients which still rfaiiuin llierc is to he oli- 
scivcd a liist st>le, winch *.h<nvs the art in its in- 
fancy; and a ccoiid, wliich, like the ivniks of the 
rioii niiiic urtistv, shows timie of j.^reatne.'is uiid 
• r.ition in the cliaiactei than precision or 
beauty. 

Piiiiv sa>s tiiat painting w'as carriid to great 
pcifectiuii III lL.ily hetore the toundatioii of Roiiief 
perhaps he iicnnx ui <Miiipa;isoii uilh the itiluncy 
uf in fir ece :il (liat period; hut it appears 

that evi n in his tiim: the piiintei’;. uf Etiuria weio 
held ill great reputatton. 

The only iitruu.'iu ps'iintings which n main have' 
been found in the tomh^ of the raMpiins. They 
'consist of long painted fii/.es, uii<l pilasteis adm n- 
<“(1 w'llh huge li'.£ures, whieh occujurd tiu* whole 
space froiii Lite ba.'^e to the I'oiuiee. These paint* 
iu^.;s me t‘ve( uted fiti a ground ol thick tiiortur, 
and luai-.y oi them are m a state of high preserva- 

tJit”. 

U’lnkleinaiin of opinion that the Greek colo- 
nics esiahiisiK-d at NapU s and Nola had at u very 
eai'l^ peiiiiil ciiltivateil tiie iiiiiiativ<> nits, and 
tau^t tlKin to the Cuiiiftanians cstahlUhed m the 
tniddlv- of the countrv. Tins leaiii*}<l aiitiquai iaii 
considers ns w'ork piin Iv Cainpanian, eertaiii 
medals of Capuo and Teanurii, cities ut Caiiipauia 
into which the Greek Oohinies neitr pciietrateil. 
'i'bc head of a yi^nmg Hercules, and the head^t u 
Jupiter, according to Winklemanii, aie cxei uted 
ill the finest muiincr. It is still a question, Imw- 
ever, in the learned w trld, whether these medals 
owe their exiKteiiee to Carthage or to Campania. 

** But there have been iliseoven^l (mlds Wiiikle- 
tnaiin) a great number of Caiiipnnian vnscs co- 
vered with painting. The design of the greatest 
part of these vases (says he) is such, that the 
figures might occupy a diDtiiiguished place io a 
work of Raphael. I'hose vases, when we consider 
that this kind of work admits of no correction, 
aitd that the stroke which forms the outline must 
remain as it is originally traced, are wondei-ful 
proofs of the perfection of the art among the an- 
icients.” Winklcrnann had an opportunity of ck- 
Amininga vciy fine Campuninn vase, on which was 
pfunted a burlesque representation of the loves of 
Jupiter and Alcmene. But as this must have 
, Wn derived from some fragment of a Grecian 
t-he count de Cayius is persuaded that 
the^nrqiaiiiaii vases are of Greek origin. 

AHhotigh the history of (jlreck painting be more 
fully known than tliat of the sanfe art among 
the harharous iiatlpns;,^ it it nevertheless involved 
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in much obscurity. Pliny it almost the oifly 
author who hat preserved the materials of its hit* 
tory ; and he complains, that on this occasion the 
Greek writers have not discovered their otital ex-* 
actness. They place, says be, the first painter of 
Whom they speak in the vutb Olympuid, 490 years 
before the Christian era. It is certain that paint* 
ing ill dry rolouct existed at the time uf the siege of 
Troy,#!' at least when Homer wrote Uic account 
of it. The buckler of Acliillcs is a snflicient proof 
that the Greeks were then acquainted with the 
b.'isso-ridiuvo, a kind of sculpture which bears n 
near allknity to paiutiii^':. 

In the Iliad, Helen is represented as w'orki^ 
at a t'lpestry, whereon she figuied the numcroft 
combats of which she was the cause. When An-« 
drumaclie was iiifLiriiied of her hnshaiid''i death, 
she was occupied in representing on tapestry 
llow'crx of various colours. Prom these facts, it 
is certain that puiiitiui; w.ib not confiti> d to simple 
sti*i»ke^, nor even to the caiiiaicu; and hence it is 
u aviiiablc to coriciiidc, that what is called lincary 
painting was practised long before tlie time 
Hom. r. Polvgiiote of 'I'hasos, wno lived about 
4d0 ycai‘*> before the Christian era, wa<; the first 
painter uf any cmmciice in Greece. Phny informs 
us that he was the first who clothed his femalo 
figure-^, who vaiitd the colours uf the diflVreiit 
parts of their dre-'S, or who opened their mouths 
in such a manner as to show their teeth. Aris- 
totle, who nourished ill a subsequent period, allows 
this painter to have exc‘t lied in expression. But 
the urt ol paint mg may be still considered in its 
infancy in Gn irT, till about 400 ycar» before thw 
C’liriMian era, when Zeuxis and Pan*hasiU.s flou- 
rished. Ill the coiilc.st bcixs’cxn these eminent 
painters, Zeuxis dcchii ed himself to be overcome, 
because lu a cluster ol giupes which he painted 
lio had d« ccivcd the birds; whereas Parrhasius in 
a ciiituiii whitdi he executed deceived his rival. 
The principal worksof Zeuxis arc his Penelope, in 
whicli, accordinsr to Pliny, he appeal s to have ex- 
pressed the iiiuiiiiers of that piiiices.««; u Jupiter 
sui rounded by the gods; a Hercules strangling 
the strpents in the presem e of Amphitrion and 
Alcmciif; an Ht-lcn and a Mar^vas bound. From 
this ciiuiiieratioii of these wu>rk», and from the 
fame wliich they have acquired, it is evident that 
the diilii'ult purls of the art, uiid those which in 
the execution render it estimable, were now begun 
to be studiefl. By Apelles, Protogenes, and Ku- 
phiaiinr, it was earned to Hic givatest height of 
perfection. Grace, and Kymiiutr}*, and propor- 
tion, and illusion, were now added liy the greatest 
masters to the iiohh st objects of nature. 

We have aln’fuly seen, that before tlie founda- 
tion of Home the arts were cultivated m Etrurinv*' 
They were also e.irly introduced iftto LAtiumt but 
whctticr that country (employed its own artiatg 
thoxe of Etruria, remains aUogetiier unctrtidll* 
One need not be astonished, that at a period when 
the arts were in their infancy in Greec% tliiey 
were raising statues to their kings in 1101116: but 
at that period all their artiste were Etruriaiitm 
Latins; and when they conquered Italy, tney 
made all the nations of it as barbarous as they 
were themselves. 

In the year 9A9 from the building of the city of 
Rome, and 4P4 years before the Christian era, 
Appius Claudius consecrated a number of shields 
in the temple of Belloua, which contained in basso- 
relievo the portraits of bis family. This example 
VI as followed; and in process of time it was com- 
mon among t!ie Romans to place those images in 
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miimmies and from the tvorks of Plitiy, that 
their colours were not prepared and mixed with 
that varnish,- ond as it is plain rnther that this 
varnish was externally laid over the finished piev 
tiircs; no other concliisinn can be drawn, except 
that they were within sight of the discovery, and 
that it is a matter of wonder that they should not 
have laid hold of it. 

The outline's of the old Greek or Etruscan vases 
are mcrciy fallacious appearances. 

The old Greek and Homan paintings on walls 
and stones arc either painted in distemper and 
fVesco, or they have not been sufficiently exa- 
mined. 

' The oil used in the coarser wax and wall paint- 
ings, proves at most that experiments had been 
tried with oils ; but we have no direct proofs of 
oil painting having been understood or uscil by 
the Egyptians, Giccks, or Romans; and thal,. 
however great their skill or ingenuity, they might 
very welt have been within sight and reach of the 
discovery, and nevertheless have missed it. 

The art of painting was revived in Europe 
about the end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th 
century. The human mind, however, plui'ged in 
profound ignorance, was destitute of every prin- 
ciple of sound philosophy which might enable it 
to determine on the objects of the arts; and of 
consequence the painters contented themselves 
with works adapted to the general taste, withdut 
beauty and without proportion. In Italy, where 
the first attempts were made, they were employed 
in representing the mysteries of the passion, and 
subjects of a similar nature, on the walls of 
chapels and churches. Their labours were di- 
rected to a vast number of figures, rather than to 
the beauty and perfection of each ; and the ait in 
more modern tiin>ps has always preserved somc*- 
what of this absurd fault winch it contracted at 
that early period. The artist in our times is not, 
like those in Greece, at liberty to devote his talents 
only to men of kiiowledue and discernment; lie is 
constrained to please those who aie rich, and very 
frequently those who are ignorant. Instead of 
proposing to himself the perfection of the art as 
the great object of his pin. suit, he must rest his 
success and character on the facility of his opera- 
tion and the abundance of hit works. 

Painting did not long continue in the imperfect 
condition in which it was left by those who first 
cultivated it among the moderns. It was natural 
that their succesbors should endeavour to surpass 
them by joining some degree of theory to the bar- 
barous practice they had adopted. The first thing 
which they discov(*red, or rather wiiieh they re- 
vived after the manner of the ancients, was per- 
tpective. Thisj^de the aitists capable of ex- 
pre.s$ing what iiiBM foreshortening, and of giving 
more afect anctlRore truth to tlicir works. 

Dommique Ghirlandaios, a Florentine, was the 
first who enriched the style of his composition by 
grouping bis figures, and who gave depth tp his, 
pictures, by distiuguishing, by egact gradations, 
the »«pBces which his figures occupieci ; but bis 
, successors have far surpassed him in boldness of 
composition. 

J.eonard da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Giorgion, 
Titian, Bartholemew de St. Marc, and Raphael, 
fiourished about the end of the Htb century,,. 
Leonard da Vmci was the inventor of a great 
many df»tails in the art: Michael Angelo, by stu-. 
flying . the ancieots, and by his knowledge of ana- 
tomy, arrived at great elegance in drawing the 
outlines of his^ figures; Giorgion enriched the art 


in genera), and gave greater brilliancy tohiseoleors 
than his predecessors: I'itian, by a careful tmi- 
tatiun of nature, made great profiriciicy in the truth 
and perfection of his tones: Rartholemew de St« 
Mare studied particularly the part of drapery, 
and di.HCovtTcfJ the claro-ohseuro, the best manner 
of giving dtapery to his figure*.*:, qnd of making 
the naked to he felt even where they were co- 
vered; Raphael, endowexl with a miperior geniiui, 
ifibegaii with studying enrcfully all his predei essorK 
and a 1 his coutemporaries, (Je united in htinscLF 
all the ex<*ellencics whiih they pos.sesscd; and 
formed a style more perfect and more univcr^Hl 
than any painter who went befoic or wiio hu.s suc- 
ceeded him. But while he exct lied in every part 
of the art, he was chicfiy superior in those of in- 
vention and of composition, It is probable that 
the Greeks themselves would haic been filled willi 
admiration if they had beheld his chief pieces in 
the Vatican, where to the greatest abiindaiKv of 
paintings is joined so much perfection, and pu- 
rity, and case. 

After painting had arrived at the greatest perfec- 
tion among the Greeks by the cxeitions of Ziuxu 
and Parrhasius, Apelles found nothing to add to 
the art except grace , in the same manner amon^^; 
the moderns, after Raphael had appearc<l, g*ac^ 
was the only thing wanting fo the art, and Corre- 
gio became the Apelles of Europe. Painting \vu* 
by him carried to the highest degree among the 
moderns ; the taste of the best critics and the eye 
of the vulgar were equally gratified. 

After these great masters a considerable interval 
elapsed till the time of the Caiacci. Those arti.sts, 
bora at Bologna, by studying the works of tlicir 
predecessors wiyh great care, and particularly those 
of Corregio, bi'camc the first and the most ce.^v- 
brated ot tlicir imitators. Hannibal possessed a 
very correct design, and united somewhat of the 
ancient style to th'it of Lewi'^ his brother; but he 
neglected to inquire into the intricate principles 
and philosophy of the art. The pupils o( the Ca- 
racci formed a .school after their manner ; but 
Guido, a painter of an easy and happy talent, 
formed a style altogether graceful, and rich, and 
ca.sy. Guersheem formed after Caravaggio, ct 
invented himself a particular style ot the claro- 
obscuro, composed of strong shades gnd vivid oj>- 
posicion.s. 

Peter de Cortona succeeded those great imitators 
of their predecessors and of n<iture ; who finding 
it difficult to succeed in that kind of painting, and 
having besides great natural abilities, applied him- 
self chiefly to composition or airangeraent, and to 
v/hat the artists call taste. He distinguished in- 
vention from composition ; appeared not to have 
attended to the former, but chiefly to those parts 
which are must prominent in the picture, and to 
the contrasting of groups. It was then that the 
practice was introduced of loading pictures with g 
great number of figures, without examining whe- 
ther or not they agreed to the subject of the history. 
The ancient Greeks employed a very small number 
of figures in their works, in order to malm the 
perfection of those which they admitted more evi- 
dent. The disciples or imitators of Cortona, on 
the other hand, have sought to conceal their im- 
perfections by multiplying their figures. This 
school of Cortona is divided into many branches, 
and has changed the character of the art. The 
multiplication of figures, without a judicious aifll 
proper choice, carried back the of painting tq 
that point whet^ the first restofers of it among the 
moderns had left it; while at the same tinie thq 
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4 ll»ciples of Cortona were enabled to give to this 
first condition of xht art a greater degree of perfec- 
tion than the first artists. 

About the middle of the 17th century flourished 
at Rome Carlo Maratti, who, aiming at the greatest 
perfection, carefully studied the works of the first 
painters, and particularly those of the school of the 
Caracci. Although he had already studied nature, 
he discovered by the works of these artists that it 
is not always proper to imitate her with a scrupu- 
lous exactness. This principle, which he extended 
to every part of the art, gave to his school a certain 
style of carefulness, which however is considerably 
degenerated. 

France has also produced great masters, particu- 
larly in the part of composition ; in which Poussin, 
after Raphael, is the best imitator of the style of 
the ancient Greeks. Charles !c Brun and many 
others distinguished themselves fur great fertility 
of genius; and as long as the French school de- 
parted not from the principles of the Italian school, 
it produced masters of great merit in the different 
branches of the art. 

Mengs, from whom this account is taken, is not 
deceived when he declares the art of painting to 
have degenerated in Prance alter Lc Brun ; but he 
seems to be mistaken in giving the imitation of the 
work*) of Rubens found at Pans as the cause of 
this decay. It appears troin this opinion, that the 
recent French scliool was not well known to him. 
The French, indeed, if we may believe their own 
authors, were nc** ' ' "h occupied in the imita- 
tion of Ruber y have for a long time 

despised hiip perfection ot the dramatic 

art in France,' iifcss of their actors, the mag- 
nificence and manners of the court, have contri- 
buted very much to the decay of painting. In- 
stead of forming their taste on tfie heautiiul sim- 
plicity o£ nature, their painters studied the ges- 
tures and the attitudes of coinrdians, the foppeiies 
of women of fashion, the alTci tcd airs of courtiers, 
the pageantry of Versailles, and the magnificence ot 
the opera. Mengs says, “ that the French have 
formed a national style, of which ingenuity and 
what they call rsjirit arc the discriminating qualities; 
that they have ceased to introduce Greek, Egyptian, 
Roman, or barbarian personages into their paint- 
ings; and that, after the example ot Poussin, they 
content themselvesSvith figures altogether French, 
as if it were their intention to hand ilowu to pos- 
terity that such a nation once existed.'* 

Bince, according to the confession of Mengs, 
their figures arc altogether French, theic is no 
reason to believe that the French painters have 
imitated Rubens, whose works are marked much 
more strongly than those of his master iEneus 
with the Flemish character. The tiuth is, that 
their painters, like Cortona and Maratti, have 
crowded their pictures with a great number of 
figures; have grouped them in a manner most 
calculated to strike the senses; have been more 
intent on agreeable artifices than expnssion and 
beauty ; and, finally, that they have borrowed the 
manners of the court and theatre. 

The first masters of the great schools of painting, 
with the ancients and nature for their guides, and 
their genius for their support, carried every part 
of the art to the. greatest height of perfection. 
Those who follow^ them, and who had the ex- 
ample of theit predecessor^ in addition to the first 
ioarcea of t^th and beauty, did by np means 
arnve at same excellence. The Caraccis in 
ItMsk achool^ Faul Veionesci and aH the j^al^ien of 
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his time,Vandyke, and all ifaose who exerciMdi0st 
art in Italy, in Flanders, and in France, support^ 
it with great brilliancy. But soon after the numbor 
of artists was multiplied; and slavishly copying 
men of inferior talents, they produced works of an 
interior nature. Some wanting to be colourists, 
their pieces were exaggerated; others affecting 
simplicity, became cold and insipid. At this 
period of the art, men of real abilities, and covet- 
ous of fame, who wished to rise superior to tho 
mediocrity of the times, seem not to have taken 
the road of truth and nature. They affected a 
style of pompous preparation, and annexed a kind 
of merit to the expert management of the pencil. 
The affected forms of Cortona and of his pupils, 
the fantastical attitudes and the poignant effects of 
Piazecta, and in short the ingenious contrivancei 
of the last masters of the French school, are decid- 
ed proofs ot this increasing bad taste. 

It appears, that tor some time past greater pains 
have been taken to fiom men tor the art than to 
encourage those vvlio (lossess the talent. In con- 
sequence of this ruinous practice, schools for draw- 
ing, very different from those formed by able paint- 
ers, have been exceedingly multiplied ; and these 
give the elements according to an uniform system, 
by which the mind is laid under a regular restraint 
at the very threshold of the profesrion. This evil 
IS prtjductivc ot two inconveniences ; it gives 
middling painters, and it multiplies them to that 
degree, as to hasten the downfall and bring into 
contempt the art itself. 

The particular reputation of the Italian painters 
furnishes another reason for the decline of the art. 
The first painters of that country were few in 
number ; they were honoured, and they deserved 
to be honoured. Their distinguished reputation 
has conferred a value on the general paintings of 
their countrymen. The desire of possessing taste, 
or of br ing thought to possess it, has led the rich 
and the ignorant of all nations to give a prefercncs 
to the Ituliun marker. Necessity, in this case, 
would multiply the painters; and their abilities 
must hear a pretty txact proportion to the discri- 
mination of th(»se who give the price. 

The decline of painting has also arisen from the 
despotism which for some time reigned in the aca- 
demic societies. In fact, these have often been 
ruled by men who would force every exertion of 
genius into their peculiar tract of operation. If 
they required such or such merit of execution, the 
first principles of the art were neglected for that 
peculiar excellency. In this manner the schools^ 
were ab^o1ute in behalf of design as long as statoyl 
ary was held in chief estimation. The artist, whoJ|K 
abilities and inclination led him to colouring, wn^ 
obliged in abandon a pursuit which could beoftt 
service to him» and devote himself to 
which he was not qualified ^nature. 
other hand, if the instructions of the 
confined to coloiiriin;, a mind disposed tO' 
choice and exactness of forms will find irnii^iieba- 
ragement, and be for ever lost to the this 

manner the ignorance of those who be 

connoisseurs, and the narrow views of ^oScKirho 
pretend to direct the general taste, l^ve equally 
contributed to the decline of the arts. 

Srct.H. OfiheSchooU. 

A school, in the fine arts, denominates a class 
of artists who have leariied their art from a certain 
master, cither by receiving his instructions, or by 
studying his works ; and who of consequence dU* 
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more or less otfhVi inanner, from the desim 
of imitation, or frajplf'^e habit of adopting his 
prinoifdes, 

AH the painters which* Europe has produced 
since the renovation of the arts arc classed under 
the following schools : the school of Florence, the 
school of Home, the school of Venice, rhe lombard 
school, the French school, the German school, the 
Flemish school, the Dutch school, and the En- 
glish school. 

The Florence school is remarkable for greaU 
ness; for attitudes seemingly in motion ; for 

for an expresnion of strength, by which 
grace perhaps is excluded; and for a character of 
design approaching to the gigantic. The produc- 
tions of this scliool may be considered as over- 
charged; but it cannot be denied that they possess 
an ideal majesty, which elevates human nature 
above mortality- The Tuscan artists, satisfied 
with commanding the admiration, seem to have 
COnsideied the art of pleasing beneath their notice. 

This school has an indisputable title to the 
veneration of all the lovers of the arts, as the first 
in Italy which cultivated them. 

Painting, which had languished from the de- 
struction of the Roman empire, was revived by 
Ciinabue, born of a noble family in Florence in 
the year 1240. This painter translated the poor 
remains of the art from a Greek artist or two into 
his own country. His works, as may easily be 
imagined, were in a very ordinary style, but they 
Kceived the applause and admiration of his fellow 
citisens ; and if Cimabuc had not found admirers, 
Florence in all probability would not have been 
honoured with Michael Angelo. The number of 
painters became soon so considerable in Florence, 
that in the year 1305 they established a society 
under the protection of St. Luke. 

Massolino, towards the beginning of the I5th 
century, gave more grandeur to his figures, ad- 
justed their dress better, and shed over them a 
kind Of life and expres.sion. He was surpassed by 
Massacio his pupil ; who first gave force, anima- 
tion, and relievo to his works. 

Andrew Casragna was the iirsc Florentine who 
painted in oil. But Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, contemporary painters, were the glory of 
the school of Florence. Michael Angelo was su- 
perior to [.eonardo in grandeur, in boldness of con- 
ception, and in knowledge of design ; but Leonardo 
was superior to him in all the amiable parts of the 
art. Lconaido, possessed of a fine imagination, 
^nd full of sensibilify, devoted himself in painting 
Ip express the affections of the soul ; and if, in this 
rlubtimc branch of the art, he was afterwards sur- 


softened by the skHi whkfh coVlMa ttfem ; thd fhet 
they ore less visible- in children, in Wonien,'and1h 
young men, than in confirmed and Vigdrous tnad- 
hood. In his figures (says Mengs) the srtimila^ 
tions of the muscles are so easy and free; that they 
appear to be made for the attitude in which he 
represents them. The fleshy parts are too imich 
rounded, and the muscles are in^general too faifte 
and of too ei)ual strength. You never perceive fn 
his figures a muscle at rest ; and althou^li he knew 
admirably well how to place them, their action 
is very frequently inconsistent with their situa- 
tion.^* ^ 

“ He did not possess (says sir Joshua Reynolds) 
so many delightful parts of the art as Raphael; 
but those which he had acquired were of a more 
sublime nature. He saw in painting little more 
than what might be attained in sculpture; and he 
confined it to exactness of form and ihc expression 
of passions.*' 

He informs us, in one of his letters, that he 
modelled in earth or wax all the figures which he 
intended to paint. This method was familiar to 
the great painters of his time, and ought never to 
be abandonerl. It appears, that in representing 
them in this manner in relievo, the painter can 
imitate them much moic exactly than when they 
are drawn with a crayon or pencil on a plain sur- 
face. 

“ Michael Angelo (continues sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds) never attempted the lesser elegancies and 
graces in the art. Vasari says, he never painted 
but one picture in oil ; and resolved never to paint 
another, saying it was an employment only fit for 
women and children, 

“If any man had a right to hiok down upon 
the lower aceouiptislmients ns l)eii* nlh atten- 
tion, it was certainly Michael .\ngelo; nor can it 
be thought strange, that such a mind should have 
sjighti*tl, or have been withheld from paying, duo 
attention to all those (traces and embellishments 
of art which have diffused such luj»trc over the 
works of other painters." 

Ancient Rome, rich witli the works brought from 
Greece, or Hnished in its own bosom by Grertiaii 
artists, handed down in its ruins the remains of 
tliat glory to which it had been c.lei'ated. It was 
by the study of these remains that the modern 
artii>t8 were formed : they derived from them the 
knowledge of desi!;n, the beauty of exquisite 
forms, greatness of style, and justness of expre.s- 
siofi, carried to that length oiilv wliich did not 
affect the beauty of the figure. From them also 
they <lerivrd tlie principles of the art of drapery ^ 
and they followed these priucipieseven while iti^y 


Msed by Raphael, he had at least the glory not 
UttW of exceeding all the painters who went before 
hlAs but of purs^g a path which none of them 

S npted. %is design was pure and neat, 
wholly destitute of greatness. He never 
Mid nature, and he made a good choice of 
r imitation. 

d Angelo, less formed to experience sweet 
than vehemenrpaasions, sought in nature 
strength of man might accomplish, not 
'f|aiii^%hich constitutes beauty, Hq delight^ in 
l^bh^'great and terrible, more than in graceful and 
|^dSlfiSi|tttUudes. Well acquainted with anatomy, 
^ exactly than any other artist in who; 
mantiir to express the joining ot tips bones of the 
body, odd the office and insertion of the muscles ; 
liut too hiqcCT to display his knowledge of anatomy, 
he «e^ Id hffire forgotten that the muscles ore . 


made the dra])ery of inodfin paintings ipore large 
and flowing tliau what was practised by the 
ancient sculptors. The Roman school was al- 
together devoted to the principal parts of the art, 
to those trhich require gcuius ami vast concep- 
tions; and was no faithter occupied with colours 
than what was necessary to establish a differenoe 
between painting and sculpture, or rather betw*eeu 
painting varied with colours and in clara-qbscuro, 
Raphael Sanzio, bom at Urbino in 1483",, wad' 
acbolar to Pietro Perugeno, was the ‘undoubted 
founder of this school. His first munper was that 
of Perugeno his master; but he travelled twice jto 
.IToreuce to study the great artists onlio flgurtt4e4. 
In that city, , 

It was fortunate for Raphael, aays !2k|engi, ^tboib 
be was born in prbat he termt the iataiicy,>of#p 
and that be forjgipd himself by coiiyring^tuf* 
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Wfbrt ba bad aaaaH ta aaa tlie wqrki of any great 
master* Ha began by with great exact- 
netsi the simple truth in his aigum. He was then 
ignerant that auy cboioe was necessary; but he 
taw the works of Leouardu da Vinci» of Massacio* 
and of Michael Arigeto^ which gave his genius a 
new direction. After this he perceived that there 
was something mere in the art of painting than a 
simple imitation of truth. But the works of chose 
masters were not sufficiently perfect to point out 
the best choice to make; and he continued in un- 
certainty till he saw at Rome the works of the 
ancirnts. Then be perceived that he had found 
the true models whictMie wanted ; and in imitat- 
ing them he had only to follow the natural im- 
pulse of his genius. 

Habitaated by his first manner to imitate nature 
with precision^ it was not difficult to carry the 
same exactness into the imitation of the ancients ; 
and it was a great aclvaiita<.ie to' him that he 
Nourished in an age wherein the artists were not 
arrived at facility of execution at the expence of 
rigorous exactness, lie never lost sight of na- 
ture ; hut he was iiistruoUd by the ancients in 
what manner she should be studied. He perceived^ 
that the Greeks iiad not entered into minute details, 
that they had selected what was great or beautiful, 
and that one of the chief causes of the beauty of 
their works was the n^gularity of their proportions: 
lie began, therefore, by carefully studying this 
part of the art. He saw also that the joinings of 
the bones, and the free piny of their articulations, 
are the causes of all graceful movement : he there- 
fore, aftdi the example of the ancients, gave the 
greatest attention to this part, and was led by these 
observations not to be conlciitcd with the simple 
jniitation of nature. 

His design is excellent, but neither so perfect 
nor so finished as that of the Greeks. He excelled 
ill representing the character of philosophers, 
apostles, and other figures of that kind ; but he 
did not equal the Greeks in ideal figures, which 
ought to can'y tlie impression of divinity. His 
taste for design a ns more Human than Greek, 
because he formed it cliiefiy on the basso-relievos 
which he found at Rome. On this* account he 
bad the huhit of marking stroiigly the bones and 
the articulations, and labouring the fleshy parts 
less ; but as these basso-relievos are very exact 
with regard to the reciprocal proportions of every 
member, he excelled iii this part, while at the same 
lime he did not give to his figures all the elegance 
of the Greek at lists, nor the flexibility of articular 
tion which is adiuiruu in the Laocoon, in the 
Apollo of Belvid.*rc, and in the Gladiator. 

The manners and spirit of his age, and the sub- 
jects which he most commonly treated, prevented 
him from I'eaching the ideal of the ancients. Hav- 
ing seldom occasion to represent figures alto- 
gether ideal, he*devotr<l himself to purity of ex- 
pression. He knew that the expression the ;^as- 
sions of the soul is absolutely necessary in an art 
which represents the actions luf men, since from 
those affections the actions may be said truly to 
originate. To make figures act, and yet neglect 
the interior springs of action, is nothing more than 
a representation of automata. The atfitudea and 
action arc evident; but they appear not to act of 
themselves, because they are void of t^eo princi- 
ples from whfph alone men are snppMied U» act. 
An artist wboyueglecto expression, gfVos ap just 
itiprosentatiOQ of character, even thoni^ halboold 
hdee nature; Ibr hit inodel. v 

Itai^elS Bret care, when he wauled to con* 
VOLiJa, . ^ ' 
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pose a piece, was to weigh the expraslooi tbatlA 
to say, to establish, accordiami^ the nature, of tbo 
stttjeet, the passions which were to animate the, 
characters. All the figures, alt the accessurtei,' 
all the parts of the composition, were mojUded to 
the general expression. 

Ae he had not found examples in the aoeieac 
statoeBi>f the claro-obscuro, he was ooinparativeiy 
weak ill this part; and if there wat any thing re- 
markable in Ins distribution of light and shade, 
be owed it to thr works of the Florentine painters. 

It cannot be said, however, even with regard to 
the claro-obscuro, that he imitated nature without 
taste. Ho delighted in what are called iiia'o.ses of 
light; and disposed th4|||||reat lights in the most 
conspicuous places of his figures, whether nuked 
or in drapery. If this methoil did not produce 
effects highly illusive, it gives his workv that dis- 
tinctness which makes his figures conspicuous at a 
distance; and this must be allowed to be an es- 
sential pait of the art of paiiitinc. fie did not 
proceed licyond this ; and content with that kind 
of claro-obscuro which comprehends imitation, he 
never atieinpterl that which is ideal. 

The composition and the ensemble of bis fignrea 
were the chief excellences of Raphael. His philo- 
sophical miud could not be affected with objecta 
which had not expression. He had too high an 
idea of painting to consider it as-a mute art ; ha 
marie it speak to the heart and soul ; and he could 
only do this in subjects which required cx|iresstou« 

If Haplmd did not reach the Greek excel lem c, if 
he did not po8sc.ss the art of embellisiiing nature 
ill the snme high cles;ree, he saw at least, and imi- 
tated her 111 whatever was expressive and beauti- 
ful. “The Greeks sailed with mqjtsty,** saya 
Mengs, “ between earth and heaven : Raphael 
W'alked with propriety on tne earth.’* . 

•• Composition is in g'-neral,” says the same 
author, of two kinds: Raphat^fs is the expres- 
si\e kind; the other is the theatrical or picturesque, 
wliirdi consists of an agreeable disposition of 
the figures. Lanfraiie was ihe inventor of this 
last, and after him Pietro de Cortona. 1 give the 
preference to Raphael ; bccaiibe reason presides 
over all his woiks, or at least the greatest pari of 
them. He never allowed himself in common ideas, 
and was never allured to give any thing in his ac- 
cessory figures, which might turn the attentioii 
from the prmcipnl object of the piece,** 

A history of the schools is nothing more than a 
history of the painters who founded tlu-m. In 
those two which wc havb already given, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael come readily forward to claiia J 
our attention ; and therefore We cannot do bctier,^ 
then conclude the account by the masterly 
trast of these eminent painters given by sir Jotdii^|||ik 
Reynolds. If we put those great artikt«||'^|«A|m^ 
he, “ in a light of comparison with eaOb/c{H|^ 
Raphael had more taste and fancy, M 
more genius and imaginatiou. The 
in beouty, tlie other in energy. 
has more of the poetical in upomtlcMi^ 
are vast and sublime ; bis ^people di£ii SAmteks 
order of beings; there is nothj^'ibottt 
nothing in the air of their iMWm, or thehr 
attitwles, or the style and cgsl yf* Ihoir limbs 
or features, that puts one in mind of their be- 
longing to our species* RapbrnTs imaginatioa 
is not so elevated ; hit figures are not so much 
disjointed from our oUfti, dlmiimtive race of 
beings, though bis idee* pm oheste, noble, and 
of great conformity iw ||kelr mit^ects. Michael 
Angdio's works bare a HVMgt peculiar, and rnaik* 
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mA chamcter ; seem to proceeil from hit owH 
mind entirely; SMi4^liliftt>inind so rich' and abund- 
ant, that he never ntos/ddd, or seemed to disdain, to 
look abroad for foreign help. Raphael's materials 
are generally bor|rowed, though the noble structure 
is his own. The excellency of this extraordinary 
mail lay in the propriety, beauty, and majesty of 
his characters; his judicious contrivance of com- 
position^ correctness of drawing, purity of taste, 
and the skilful accommodation of other men's con- 
ceptions to his own purpose,’* 

This school is the child of nature. The Vene- 
.painters, nut having under their eyes like 
Kotnan the reinainj^f an antiquity, were de- 
stitute of the means o4Prming a just idea of the 
beauty of forms and of expression. They copied 
without choii'c the forms of nature ; but they were 
chiefly delighted with the beauties which presented 
themselves in the mixture and the variety of na- 
tural colours. Their attention nut being detached 
from this part by any thing of greater importance, 
colouring was their chief object, and they suoceed- 
e<l in it, They did not reift contented with cha- 
racterizing tl'.e objects by comparison, in making 
the colour proper for one of more value by the 
colour more proper for another; but they endea- 
voured still farther, by (he agreement and opposi- 
tion of the coloured objccls, and by the contrast 
of light and shade, to produce a vi 5 «>rous effect, 
to deuKiiid and fix the atti'iition. Dominic, who 
was Buid to have perished at Florence by the 
jealousy of Andrew Castagna, an<l who was the 
ae<*ond Italian uitist who painted in oil, had edu- 
cated, before he quitted Venice, his native country, 
Jacques Belliu, who was remarkable for nothing 
but the picturesque education which he gave to 
Gciitcl and John his two sons. 

Clentel, who was the eldest, painted chiefly in 
water colours. John contributed much to the 
progress of his art in painting constantly in oil, 
and after nature. Although he always retained 
great stiffness in his manner, he had less than 
his father or brother. Great neatness of colour- 
ing, and an approach to harmony, are evident in 
his works. Ili^ taste in design is Qotliic, the air 
of his heads is sufRciently noble, his attitudes are 
without judgment, and his figures without expres- 
sion. He had for scholars Giorgion and Titian, 
who deserve to be considered as the founders of 
the Venetian school. 

Giorgion distinguished himself by a design of a 
better taste than that of his master: but he chiefly 
surpassed him in colouring. He died in his 32d 
^ year; and excited the emulation of I'itian, who 
toon greatly exeell^ him. 

Tiri|pino Vecelli, luiown best by the name of 
. fyas jnstructed to copy nature in the most 

manner in the school of John Beilin ; but 
had seen the works of .Qiorgion, he hegau 
fbe ideal in colouring. 

I , firofh of histoiy is not to be expected io his 
' MiWjcitl paintings^ or in Uiose of the artists of 
V MOte school. He seems to peid little 
" attention to consistence of scene, to the 
coi^tne, to e:ii^ssiOtt adapted to the suligecf, or 
Bnally, to ttw^^commodation elf iiarts whicli'Cha-* 
ncteriie the works tif those who have studied the 
a^enu. Ha was in short a fMt painter, ptA 
W^gmore. . - 

Bdt although he desses not to l»e>:|Haoed 
the most distinguished artists in /point of 
judging, yet he Is by no means destitute of great 
and neole ociiceptions. There is often to be found 
, among htf male dguro a coniidmbie degree of 
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grandeur * but if he has somettnlet, like Michael 
Angelo, overeharghd bis design, it was more 
covered the swelling of the soft and ^eshy parts, 
than in vigour and tnnscular strength. 

Almost entirely devoted to simple imitation, be 
had scarcely greater choice in the daro-obscum 
than in design. He cannot be justly reproached 
at the same time for weakness fai this particular"; 
because in endeavouring to imitate the colonrs of 
nature, he was obliged to observe the degrees of 
light. And in proportion as he succeeded in the 
imitation of natural colours, he must be less de- 
fective in the claro-ubscuro: but it is not in the 
knowledge of this part of the art that we are to seek 
fur the beauties of his works. These are to be 
found in the happy dispositions of coluurs both 
proper and local, and he caiTies this to the highest 
point of perfection. 

The artists in the Florentine and Roman schools 
painted most cotniiionly in water culours or in 
fresco ; and in the exercise of their pnifebston, in- 
stead of nature, they finished tfioir works from their 
first sketches. Titian painted in oil, and finished 
from the objects in natine; and this practice, 
joined to his exquisite talents, gave the greatest 
truth to his colours. His bcirnr a portrait painter 
was also of advantage to him as u colourist. In 
this department he was accustomed to the colours 
of nature in carnations and draperies. He was a 
landscape-painter ; ami here also he took the 
colours from nature. 

** As Titian perceived," says Mengs, “ that the 
objects which are beautiful in nature have often a 
bad effect in painting, be found il necessary to 
make a choice in the objects of imitation; and he 
observed, that these were objects of wliich the local 
colours were extremely bcantilal, which neverthe- 
less were in a great measure destroyed by the re- 
flection of light, by the porosity of the body, and 
by different luminous tints, &c. He perceived 
also, that in every object there was un infinite 
number of half tints, which confliieted to the 
knowledge of hannoiiy. In short, he ohserved in 
the objects of nature a particular ngrcemciit of 
transparency, of opacity, of Vudeness, and of 
polish, and that all objects differed in the degrees 
of their tints and their shades. It w'as in this 
diversity he sought the peifection of his art; and 
io the execution he moderated the effect of natnral 
colours. For example, in a carnation which had 
many demi-tints, he confined himself to one ; and 
he employed even less than a demi-tint, where 
there were few in the natural uhicct. By these 
means he obtained a colouring exquisitely flue; 
and in this part he was a great master, and de- 
bcrves to he carefully studied." 

Titian has in general little expression in hii 
pictures, and he sometimes introduces figures 
which augment the coldness of the piece ; for if 
it be true that the heads, even in historical paint- 
ing, ought to be studied after nature, it is true also 
.^Hiat an individual nature ought ^ot to be pre- 
sented, blit one general and idiral. \Xt is necessary 
that they should be men, while they resemble not 
men we are accustomed to see. The painter Ibilf 
in the effect which' he ought to produce, if, tvben 
he represente Achilles, Hector, and Csesar, kit 
personages are familiar to our obserVatiou* 

The colours of his paintings are so miugled 
gether, as to give no idea’ll the colonrs on kie 
pallet I whicli distinguiihef him^from Rubemif wM ^ 
placed h|s coleure tme M the aide of oAOtliek,’ ' lb 
IS imeotbible te^y, on Uie uarroweet Inegietloiiy^ - 
wi%whidi cfltottri he ptodlMiad M$ Wfl 
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liracttee, wlifeii ienaMed fajm to imitate so exactly 
the colciuni of'. nature, gives a moi'lcerl (JitfCinetioti 
to liis manner of imiriting. In the examinutioii of 
kts works, the critics lose an ordinary source of 
jikwtsure which arises from marking the freedom 
of tmiid ; but they may cobsote tlicmstlves with 
the natural ar»d exquisite touches of this artist. 

He is of hisiot'ical pamteis oiu* of those who 
have succeeded in landscape. His situations »re 
wdl chosen; his trees are varied in their forms, 
and their foliage well conceived. * lie had u eusUnn 
of representing sjme remarkable appearance iu 
Ids landscapes to render them mote striking. 

Titc distinguishing charaeteriMics of this school 
are, grace, an agreeable taste for design, without 
great correction, and itrcllowrirsM of pcaicil, and a 
beautiful niixlur<‘ of colours. 

Antonio Allegri, called Corregio, was the father 
and greatest uriiainvnT of this school. He lie<ran 
like the paintt rs of his time to imitate nature 
alone; but, as lie was ebiefly delighted wittr the 
graceful, he was careful In purify his design from 
;iM short tuniings and unneces^sary andcs. He 
perceived that lur:M-ness cuiitnliul»d to grace; 
and therefore he not only rcjcctod all small iiaurcs, 
but enlarged as ninch as possible the outltnes, 
avoided ucutc angles nnd straight lines, and by 
these means iravc an easy grandeur to his design. 
H c insult' his figincs elegant and large; In* \;incd 
the oiitlm -• by frc(|iicnt undulations; but he waft 
not always pure and correct. 

C'lrrec^Ki painted in ojl, a kind of painting mi*;- 
ceptibteof the great <* si delicacy and aw t ctuess ; 
and as his iharacti'i' it'd hnii to euiluate the 
agreeable, he ga\e a fdeasiug captivating tone, to 
all his picluras. Hr simniit trivi'^l Parent eclouvs 
to represent shiuits eonformable nature, and 
adopted n luaimer oi glaring which actuaSlv ten* 
iItTL'd his shudowH more oliscmc. Oli'^cur ty in 
painting cauiiot iu* fully oittaiued without tiuus- 
pareut colours; for ihese ali.^orb the ia>s ol light, 
c.ud <if coiise(|ueiice give le»^ icileeimn He laid 
Ills colours very Duck ou the brigicest parts of his 
l'/icturcs, to iiinkc ihttii capable of rt‘r»*!Vinc, by a 
proper ioiicli, (be greatest deg. -e of l.ght. He 
perceived, that tlio ivdeeticuis of light cons - 'cud 
ivitb the t'olour of tlie body Iroui wbiruituy me 
I'cHeeted ; and on these principles he touiided his 
theory of colours w'lth K'Spect to hglit aiul shade 
and reflecLiuii. But it is chiedy ni the colour of 
his shades that he deserves to be imitated ; for his 
lights are to«) clear, arut somew'hat heavy ; and bis 
Bcsliy parts are not sutneieiitly trunsparetK. 

Harmony <i,id ^race are connected together ; 
and on this accouiit Corregio excelleil al^o in har- 
iJiouy. As the delicacy of his taste suffered him 
not to employ strong oppositions, he naturally be- 
came a great master in this part, which eMefly' 
consists of easy gradations from one extreme 
to aimtlier. He was hariuohious in his design, 
by making the lines which forined the angles of 
the'Contdur arched and undulated. Both in tha 
lights and shades^ he placed always between the 
tWQ ejEtmmas a space whicdi served to unite them, 
and.*lQ fimn a passage from the one to- the other. 
The delicacy of his organs made liiiki perceive, 
better than any other artist, what relief was .oc- 
ceMsryio tha eye after a violent exprilorijf and 
he sms therefore A:areful to follow a bdid aild pre- 
vailint ooloar mkh a demi-tint, and t04!^tiet the 
eywof DMt^ecttiUne^^by an iavisibte gradation/ to 
ksordfWNry stafs of thwsioo; In the Sankii man* 
iMar<aiy.sHaiigfedess>a|iaiahla and mdlttnifvimsia 
poti (Aia to tM tha faking 
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resembles enchautTnont mord^tliim the dlstarblhg; 
of repose, A delicate tante in colours, a perfect 
knoudedge of the claro-obscuro, the art of ohitihg 
light to light, and shade to fatiade, together with 
that of deuiciiing the object*, from tl^e ground, 'In* 
imitabie, grave, and pirfect harmony, were thd 
qualities which distinvni-hvil CouTgio from all thfa 
paintcrii., and placed liiiii near the li.:ad of bis pro*i 
feSNiu:i. 

Tile < 'ariacci, Lewi«, Augustin, and Hannibal, 
fonricd what i<4 called i be second Lou ibard school, 
which is fieqiientiy distinguished by the mime sd 
the w'hool of Bologna. 

Tjcwis was the ma.ster of ilic other two : he had 
studied the works of Titian ami Paul Veronesf* at 
Venice, those of Aiulrc del Sartc at Florence, 
those of Cor^egio at Parma, and those of Ju!c& 
Romacii at Mantua; hut he chiefly endeavoured 
to imitate the inanuor of Corregio. HannJhal 
fluctuatifd between Corregio and Titian. Au- 
gustin their rival in painting bad his mind cul- 
tivntctl by learning', and devoted part of his time 
to )»o(;try nnd music, to d racing and ';^o other 
manly exercises.. These tiiree painters often cm- 
pio 5 »cd their talents on the sanie put:c; and it 
was admirable ttiuf ilieir united labours seemed to 
bcnniimiterl w ith the same spirit. 

They c^tabli'ihed un academy at Bologna, which 
their ?eal for the .ailvaiieenient of their art made , 
tiicni call IWcadcMiii.! dcgli nt'*.;<hTosi ; but it u OS 
afti'Tw a rds culled the Aradi-asv of the Curiacei, l>c- 
en use the repulat ion wmeli tiv’se artists ae., aired 
pernntted not a morn.’ iilit.stnuus lusnc to triveu 
to an C'.tahlishin*. nt of wlih'h Lh.*y ucrc the loju- 
derN. In ttiis school were laoghi Uie art of con* 
structn.p, iiiod('.<, T.ersp.^ftM <*, and anatomy; 
(i.s«.on'i W! u* M on Die bciui-fal pioportittus of 
n.ituie, oti tti ' 1) st tnunner ot us'ier col .iirs. and 
Oil ihi* piincipltscf li^ht and Tlu y held 

tieqiKMit conferenct^s, in which not onlv ailist?, 
but men v>f geneiMl kiK'\vh'(Lf, were permitted to 
elucidate ]>oints reluti\« to tlie ait of painiiu'!: : 
hill they were se]jaralcd up n Hannihal'i 
to Rome lo adorn the gallery of the carJiuai 
^’arlle?o 

rhe works of the Curra'^ci arc often, from the 
ii'.''ei*ib'ancc of llicr manner, r •iitouiided to- 
t,elhfr, especially tiiosc which were fmishtd pre- 
vious to the ix'sidencc of Hannibal at Rome. 
Mcaiiwliile each lo them has a di-eided ehariieter 
dislirict from the other two. Lewis bad less fire, 
but more ol gracefulness and grandeiii ; Ausustin 
had mure spirit in his conco|?tion, and more plea- 
santness in liis exxeution: Hannibal i*. eliarac* 
tcrizud liy boldnc.ss, by a design iienc piofoun^jiA-/ 
by an expression more iueky, and L y an 
tion more solid. . 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, ubo saw the woAjS H p 
Lewis at Bulogiia, holds him out in his 
as the host iiiode.| furw'hat i*« called . 

Iprg ; which is the faculty of 
such a manner as tu express our setralKvi^ 
ideas, Lodovico Carracci,’* says lisy’** (t 
ill his best works) ap|y«ars to the to t^ilitoach 
nearest to perfection. His ansifi^Ui4 iNrasdth of 
light and shadow, the simplicity of colouring, 
which, holding its proper rank, hot draw 
a.side the Icrast port of the attenticio from the sub* 
jeet, and the solemn efthet tlUIkt twilight which 
seems diftused over his ^j^^rsW^Pppears to me 
to oorrespoiii! with subjects 

better than the more artfifeiaVh^l Haney of suiit 
shine wliich euMgtitetts ^sf |urrares of Titian.” 

Hgnnilisl ia tstssmsd by tb^ bt'st judges as a 

c 
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9iQ4el for boiuty tnA deiigiii. Those who blame 
him for becoming leib n colourist at Rome than 
»bc was at Bologna, ought to recollect that la hit 
performaom at Rome which tiave chiefly secured 
his repututiun. Severe critics have malDlained 
that his dosigti is too little varied in his figures ; 
that he excels only in male beauty ; that in iini- 
tatjiig ancient statues, be excites some reaem* 
binnee, but without arriving at the sublimity of 
i^as end of style u hicli characterize the ancients ; 
or, in other words, that he hath successfully imt> 
,fJ|lAed the exterior o< their manner, but that he was 
' ^capable of rcarhiDsr the interioi and profound 
reasonings which determined those admirable 
* aitistsr 

Tho success of Hannibal, and the reputation 
which ho acquired, have been pernicious to the 
art. His successors, deluded by these considera- 
tions, have made him the object of tlieir imitation, 
witJiout ascending to the scourccs from which he 
(It riled Ins knowledge, aud which he never could 
equal. Tiie result has been, that, instead of be- 
coming equal to Hannibal, they have often copied 
bis iuii>etfectibnB. 

This school has been so different under different 
mai^ters, that it is difRcult to characteiize it. Some 
of its artists have been formed on the Florentine 
and Lombard manner, others on the Roman, others 
^ on the Venetian, and a few of them have distin- 
guished themselves by a manner which may be 
called their own. In speaking in gencial terms 
of this school, it appears to have no peculiar cha- 
racter; and it can only be distinguished by its 
aptitude to imitate easily any impression ; and it 
maybe added, speaking still in gencial terms, 
that it unices, in a moderate degree, the different 
parts of the art, without excelling in any one of 
them. 

It is equally diiHcuU to determine the progress 
of painting in Fiance. Miniature painting, and 
painting on glass, were early cultivated in that 
country ; and in these two kinds, the Italians 
hud often lecourse to I lie French artibts. When 
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In t|a latter patt U Us be 
this fimiier to one ttuieh softer anid riober; wbep 
there is e greater union between tbe Ikgufeq 
the ground. His favourite subjects were epdiestk 
fables; and no painter was ever better fltta|l|il^ 
to paint such subjects, not only from ms tetng 
eminently skilled in the knowledge of cere* 
monies, cuitoois, and habits of the ancients, but 
from his being so uell acquainted with the dif- 
ferent characteiB which those who invented tiiem 
gave their allegorical figures. 

Jf Poussin, in the iuiitation of the ancientsi re- 
presents Apollo driving his chariot out of the sqa 
by way of representing the sun rising, if he per- 
sonifies lakes and rivers, it is no way oflihnsive in 
him, but seems perfecAly of a piece with the ge* 
neral air of the picture. On the contiary, if the 
figures which people his pictures had a modem air 
or countenance, if they appeared like our country- 
men, if the draiieries were like cloth or silk of our 
mamifaeture, if the landscape had the appearance 
of a modern view, how ridiculous would Apollo 
appear? instead of the sun, an old man; or n 
nymph with an urn, instead of a river or a lake. 

Poussin, however, more admircYl than imitated, 
had no manner of influence in forming the French 
school. Simon Vouct, his enemy and persecutor, 
had this honour, because his pupils, in the happy 
Hire ot the arts in Fraiu^e, conferred on it the 
giealest bpieiidor* Vouet was a man of distin- 
guished abilities; but the school which he^irected 
would hate had no continuance if his scholars had 
pursued his mannei of painting. He hud a kftid* 
of gmndctir and facility ; but his dchign was false 
with re^rd to colours, and without any idea of 
expression. It was said of him, that he only 
needed to take the pencil in bib hand to finisb 
with one stroke the subject which he had con- 
ceived ; and on this account one is tempted to be 
pleased, because he is astonished. He had the 
merit of destroying the insipid manner which 
reigned in France, aud of pointing the way to a 
better taste. 


Fiaiiris 1. eiieouraced Rosso, a Floientine, and 
Primatiee, a Bolognian, the painters in France 
wcie not remarkable for any supeiior talent ; but 
they were capable of working under these foreign 
artists. 

Cousin, a painter on glass, aud portrait-painter, 
was the first who established any kind of reputa- 
tion in France. He was correct, but possessed 
Tcry little elegance of design. 

Painting, for some time encouraged by Francis 1. 

, foil into a state of languor, from wliich it was not 
' feoovered till the reign of Louis XU I. Jacques 
Splanchard, formed at the Venetian school, and 
the French Titian, flourished about this 
But as he died young, and without 
.fijqmting any pupils to perpetuate his manner, 
'"jilW must be regarded as a single good artist, agd 
Wt a* of the French school. ^ 

' In tbelpme manner Poussin, one of the ^raatesT 
Pkwneh and whom they call the Raphael 

of Prance, 4p|med no pupils, nor formed any 
■ohool. Hie style and character of painting are 
idescribeA bj'^r Joshua Reynolds as simple^ 'Oare- 
fbl, pure, and correct. No woiks of any tMUdsnrn 
* i^adds the same author) bare so much of the air 
,0f antique painting ni those of Poussin. His best 
, uyffomnances bave a remarkable dryness of man- 
which, though by no means to be reeom- 
mofted for imitation, yet seems perfectly eorre- 
i^i^ent to that anctot limpUcRy Wbich diitln- 
^gfiiabcg biflfltjfle. 


If Vouet laid the foundation of tlie French 
school, l^c Bruii finihhed the edifice. When JLe^ 
Brun was ])laced under the tuition of Vouet, he 
astonished his master and the rest of hi^ pupils 
with the rapidity of his progress. At the age of 
twenty-six he finished bis piece walled the horses 
of Diomede, which gamed a place in the palace 
royaH beside tliose of the most eminent painters. 
He was afterwards recommended to Poussin ; but 
the young artist was more disposed by his natural 
inclinations to that modern part of the art which 
is called the great machine, than to the profound 
and studied manner of the Greek artists. Poussin, 
at the same time, was of great service to him, in 
recommending to bis study tbe monuments, the 
customs, the dress of the anci/buts ; their architec* 
ture, their rites, their spectacles, their exercises, 
their combats, and their trtunntpbs. 

Le Brun had a noble concfll^iou and k fruitfnl 
imagination. He was on noTloocasion inlutmc to 
the vast compositions which hp undertoefc, and he 
chiefly excelled in rigorous fcoatame and met 
likenesses. V 

Few painters bave united soVmat a number of 
eMeatm quaiities and acccssorieis of the art; and 
if he bid superiors, it consisted Un Ud»» that thqr 
possessed some particular quality in p pm Wi* 
nent degree.*--Ne was a Cfm drslUsgf but biade- 
sm was forfkoito beittg so etegenii ii tbel of |U* 
phael, or so pure as Ibit of IJod|pssMfo,imd It 
was kss Itpsiy Cbiu that of Eotolbal CflaftcHf 



[ jMkeo {(V • jmodel. In drapery he 
^ iLbtnah eehiwl 'ctethe$ jjjkich he 
Ave weieln'ott like those efthe' Ve- 

' ' i 'Mrbal, of eabh end each a stuff; they wete 
Hei end nothing moie, and this manner agreed 
etylc of hit works; but in this 
Wtt he was not equal to the painter of Urbino. 
He tied studied the expression of the affections of 
Che soul^asis evident from his treatise on the eha- 
ficter of the passions : but after observing the ge- 
sefal characters^ and establishing the principal 
strokes of expression, he thought he reached the 
Whole extent of this subject, which is so infinitely 
^tended. He always employed the few charac- 
ters which he had once found out, and neglected 
' to study the prodigitms variety of gradations by 
' which the interior affections are manifested in the 
okterior appearance. He fell then into the manner 
ef repeating always ; and possessed neither the de- 
licacy, nor the depth, nor the extreme justness, of 
Raphaels expression. He loved and possessed in 
a high degree the grand machine of the art ; he 
was delighted with great compositions; and he 
gave them life, and animaeton, and variety ; but 
he wanted the vigour and inspiration of Raphael. 
His compositions are formed on philosophical prin- 
ciples, but those of Raphael are created. Le Hrun 
thought well; Raphael, Poussin, le Sueur, thought 
most profoundly.-^Le Brun had elevation, but he 
was not elevated like Raphael, to the sublime. 

In colouring, Le Brun did not imitate the painters 
ef the 'Venetian school. The sweet attractions and 
i^fong'and solid colours of the schools of Rome 
* mud Lombardy seem rather to have been the object 
of his imiution ; and from them also he learned 
an easy, agreeablct and bold management of the 
pencil. « 

As Le Brun possessed a great share of lively ima- 
gination, he delighted in allegory, which gives the 
greatest scope for ingenious invention. The fecun- 
dity and resources of his imagination appeared still 
fkrther, in his inventing symbols for his allegorical 
ffgures without resting contended with those em- 
ployed by the ancients. But fanciful representa- 
tions of this kind are distant from the operations of 
true genius. Spirit and thought in the arts are very 
difibrent from spirit and thought in literary produc- 
tions. A painter of moderate abilities may intro- 
duce into his works a great deal of the invention 
which belongs to poetry without enriching his pe- 
culiar art. The true spirit of painting consists in 
making the figures appear in the very circumstances 
mnd attitudes in which they arc supposed to act, 
and penetrated with the sentiments with which 
they ought to be affected. By these means the 
' spectator It more certainly interested than if the 
actions and thoughts were represented by allegori- 
cal symbols. Poussin appears to have less waste 
of spirit and imagination than Le Brun, Wliiia at 
ihe same time he gives more delight to people of 
^ Spirit and imaginatron. 

Eustach le Sueur was the contemporary and 
rival of Lb BriHaf and no painter approached 
nearhrto Raphael in the arc of drapery, and in dis- 
pe^g the folds in the most artful and the noblest 
mmnm. His design was in general more slender 
than that of Raphael, but, like his, it was foriwed 
on the model of the ancients. Likfa Raphael, he 
represented with art and precisbn the affikciioas of 
the soul {'like him, he varied the h^i of thohead, 
aecordthg mthe cxmditkm, the age^ luid< i|||ioha- 
yaetwof his petfkM^ and, like 
she dtffhrent psfts ofwkwwiiguie cffhn||hhLJtothe 
genirarefikcl. in couipoii^ was tp 


express his subject, not to mpke. shining c oqi foe t i 
m beautifal groups of ffguieb) not to astonish and 
bewitch the spectator by the deceitful pomp of n 
thMrical scene, or the splendor of the gieat ma- 
ehriiC. His tones are delicate, his tints' harmcmious, 
and his colours, though not <;o attractive as ilidia 
of the schools of Venice and Flanders, are- yet en« 
gaging. They steal peaceably on the soul, and fix 
it without distraction on the paru of the art, supe-> 
perior to that of colouring. 

His preachtnx of St. Paul, and the picture which 
he^inted at St. Gervais, which the critics compare 
with the best productions of the Roman schc^ 
and the 22 pictures which he painted for the ^r- ' 
tbusian monastery at Paris, and which were lately 
in posscAision of the king, are esteemed his best 
pieces.^ His contemporaries affirm, that he consi- 
dered as sketches merely those excellent perform- 
ances which arc the glory of the French school. 

If Le Sueur had lived longer, or if, like Le 
Brun, he had been employed under a court, 
fond of the arts and of learning, to execute the 
great works of the age, the French school would 
have adopted a different and a better manner. The 
noble beauty of his heads, the sithple majesty of 
his draperies, the lightness of his design, the pr.o- 
priety of his expression and attitu«ks,ar.d the sim- 
plicity of his general disposition, wouM have 
formed the character of this school. The deceitful 
pomp of theatrical decoration would have been 
moie lately introduced, or perhaps would never 
have appeared, and Puris might have been the 
counterpart to Rome. Buv as Le Brun, by an ac- 
cidental concurrence of favourable cinmmstanccs, 
was the fashionable painter, to be employed or re- 
warded it was necessary to imitate his manner ; 
and as his imitators possessed not his genius, his 
faults became not only current but more deformed. 

The French school aot long ago changed its 
principles; andi;iif, when peace shall be restored 
to that nation, they continue to follow the road 
which, while the arts flourished among themf 
they marked out firr themselves, they have Uie 
chance of becoming the most rigid observers of the 
laws imposed on the Greek artists. The count de 
Ceyles, pupil of Bouebardion, who by his rauk 
and fortune had ihe means of encouraging tiie 
imitators of the ancients, and of the roistcis ^ the 
15th century, first formed the design of restoring a 
pure taste to the art of painting. He was seconded 
by the talents of M. Vien, an artist who had only 
occasion to have his lessons and his example laid 
before him* Iff this manner commenced a revo- 
lution, so much the more wonderful, as it was 
scarcely ever known that any nation substituted X , 
system of simple and rigid excellence in pla^ i" 
a false and glittering taste. The history of i “ 
tions, on the contrary, discovers a gradual | 
from a rude beginning to perfection, and i ^ 
to irremediable decay. The French 
pect of stopping short in this Old 
They began in a manner which ] 
and the best consequences may J 
internal commotions of France C 
taste for the arts in that comifi 

In Germany there can han 
school, as it is a continuation of 
derived their manner from efori- 

ginaltey and imitation. There weie..i(iit^ German 
painters of eminence, when the art, merging from 
its barbarous state, firs^ .bcfm to he cultivated with 
success in Europe. At. they were totally unac- ' 
quainted with the anciqjbls, tfod bad scarcely access 
to the W(dkf of ibeUoonfompoiarics in Italy, they 
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'4o^i«d ‘i(^tuye exception of totne- 

ivhat of that sttfihes* which forms the Gothic man* 
tier, ' It is this mann^, rf wc speak of- the early 
German painters, wliieh chameteriees their sohool. 
But this is by no means the case with their suc- 
cessors, part of whom were educated in Flanders 
and part in Italy : for if Mengs or Dietrich were 
comprehended in this school, there would be no- 
thing peculiar to its manner discovered in their 
worlra. And it is therefore necessary to conhne 
nur observations to the more ancient German paint- 
erSf In whom the Gothic style is conspicuous. 

^beit Durcr was the first German who cor- 
awt^ the had taste of bis countrymen. He ex- 
.celled in engraving as well as painting. His genius 
Was fertile, his compositions varied, his thoughts 
ingenious, and his colours brilliant. His works, 
though numerous, were fini.shed with great exact- 
ness; but ns he owed every thing to his genius, 
and us works of inferior tnerit were by the ial.se 
taste c'f the times prelerrcd to his, it was impossi- 
ble for him altogether rn avoid the faults of his pre- 
decessors* He IS blamed tor stiffness andaridity in 
his outlines, for little taste or grandeur in his ex- 
pression, for ighofance of the costume, of aerial 
perspective, and of gradation of colours ; but he 
•had carefully studied lineal perspective, architec- 
ture, and fortification* 

John Holbeen or Holbein, nearly contemporary 
with Albert Durer, painted in oil and water colours. 
Heexcelledchiefiy in history and in portrait painting. 
His colours are fresh and brilliant, and his works 
are highly finished ; but in his historical subjects, 
his draperies are not in so good a taste as those of 
Albert Durer. 

The Flemish school is recommended to the 
lovers of the art by the discovery, or at least the 
first practice of oil painting. Van Maiidcr gives 
us the account of this wonderful discovery in the 
following words : “ John Van £yoh was so excel- 
lent a chemist, that he discovered a method of var- 
nishing his distemper colours with a varnish, 
which was made of some oils, and was very pleas- 
ing ou account of the gloss and lustre it gave them. 
Many artists in Italy had vainly attempted to find 
out that secret; they never hit on the true method. 
It happened once that John, in his usual manner, 
havrog highly finished one of his pictures on 
boards, and having varnished it witli his new in- 
vented varnish, exposed it to dry in the sun; but 
lyhether the boards were not well joined, or whe- 
tlieiibthc heat of the sun was too violent, the boards 
epUt asunder and ojiened in the junctures. John 
aaw with concern that his work was spoiled, and 
^^s6lve4'U> contrive something against future acet- 
its of the same kind. Being disgusted at distem- 
‘ ;^intin^ and varnishing, he thought of a var- 
^ ;jthat^]night diy without sunshine; and having 
i oils and -subHances, he found that Iin- 
t oil dried better than any other. He 
; with some other drugs, and produced 
t varnbib then known. Ever lient on 
ihe found, alter much enquiry, that 
^^ed tvitb these oils worked and dtied 
'^11, and when dried would be water- 
He observed likewise, that these oils wduld 
Aikitnate and give them a gloss and lustre without 
farther varnishing.’* The truth, however, of 
ihM. account ishow veiy much questioned,; -and it 
'. 'ill even proved by the manuscripts of Tbeopbilus 
f*i^byicr,.and also by some old oil painting in 
i£iii^aad, that this method of painong was disco- 
veacjd^idng before the time of John Van Kyck. At 
ahe me time we admit, that John and bia brother 



Httbert may have been the Brst wfid 
painting into gencral^fBctiee, not only by thowiag 
the excellence of which It was auseeptibk, .but 
also by making several improvements on the art. 
And this is the more probable, from the great repu- 
tation which their pictures acquired over alt Eu- 
rope, by the softness and delicacy of their colours. 
*rhe attention of the Italian painters was chiefly 
excited, insomuch that Antoine de Messina per- 
formed a journeyinto Flanders for the express puiw 
pose of acquiring the confidence ot John Van 
Eyck, and ot discovering the secret. 

John de Bruges was the founder of painting as a 
profession in Flanders; I’cterFaul Rubens wasthE 
founder of the art. This extraordinary person pro- 
duced an immense number of works. He excelled 
equally in historical, portrait, and landscape paint*- 
tng ; in fruits, flowers, and in animals. He both 
invented and executed with the greatest facility; 
and to show the extent of his ;>owei's, he frequent- 
ly made a great number ot bketches of the same 
sabjccc altogether difTcrent, without allowing any 
time to elapse between them. 'I’he works of Ru- 
bens were destitute of that soft inspiration, pioduc- 
tjve of sweet and pleasant effects, so conspicuous 
in the works of Raphael ; but he possessed that 
sprightliness of genius and strength ot mind which 
is ever ready to burst foith in wondciful and asto- 
ni:;hing effects. I lis figures appear to be the e.xact 
counter-part of his conceptions, and thrir creation 
nothing more than a simple act of the will. 

His talent for design i.s unjustly censured, for on 
every occasion his design is noble and easy. He 
had great knowledge of anatomy, but he was hur- 
ried away by the impetuosity of his imar^niation 
and the ardor for execution ; heprefeired splendour 
to the beauty of foi ms, and sacrificed correctness 
of design too often to the magic of colours. In 
short, his qualities suppose a mind full ot fuc ami 
vigour, rather than accuiacy or piofouml thought. 
Ills drapery may be considered rather as fine than 
properly adapted to his firurcs: foi, in the language 
of the art, to clothe and to give drapery are not sy- 
nonymous terms. A portiait painter may excel 
in clothing his personages, while he is totally inca- 
pable tif giving good drapery to an historical paint- 
ing. His chief merit consists in colouring ; though 
in this branch of the art he lias not equalled Ti- 
tian. He is the first among painters eminent for 
pomp and majesty; the first among those who 
speak to the eye, and the power of the art is often 
carried by him almost to enchantment. 

It is evident from the works of Rubens, that bis 
method of painting was to lay the colours in their 
place, one at the side of another, and mix them 
afterwards by a slight touch of ihc pencil. Titian 
mingled his tints as they arc in nature, in such a 
manner as to make it im^rossible to discover where 
they began or terminated; the effect is evident, the 
labour is concealed. Thus Rubens is mure daz- 
aiing and Titian more harmonious. In this part, 
the first excites the attention, the second fixes it. 
Ttic carnations of Titian resemble the blush of na- 
ture ; those of Rubens are brilliant and polished 
like satin, and sometimes his tints are so strdng 
and separated as to appear like spots. 

^‘Rubens (say S' Sir Joshua Reynolds) Is a rcroaifc-' 
able instance of the .same mind being seen imkll 
the vaitous parts of the art. The whole is so mueh 
of a piece, that one can scarce be brAught to be- 
lieve bat that if any one of them had been metn 
correct and perfect, his works would nof be sacomr 
piete as they apj^^ If should allow 
purity and corMctnew his want of vkn- 
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to ootoanns* aad diapeiy* 

would appear tporc grosik^ 

• • In his composition his att is too apparent. His 
figolres have expression and act with encr^, but 
wijtliout simplicity or dignity. His colouring* in 
Which he is eminently skilled, is notwithauuding 
too much of what we call tinted. Throughout 
the whole of his works there is a proportionable 
want of that nicety of distinction and elegance of 
mind which is required in the lusher walks of 
painting ; and to this want it may be in some de- 
gree a<;cribcfl that those qualities which make the 
expel lency ot this suborclma*e style appear in him 
with their greatest lustre. Indeed the facility with 
which he invented, ihc richness of bin composition^ 
the luxuriant harfuony and brilliancy of his< colour- 
ing, so liazilc the eye, that whilst hw works con- 
tinue before us, we cannot help thinking that ail 
his deficiencio are tally supplied. 

The Flei7U{,h scii.Kd, which Rubens is the 
greatest master, ia rt markable lor great brilliancy 
of cr*loaT«« ami the magic o' the W/ir j-o/ircz/rn. To 
the!»e tu ly be louicd a protouud design, which is 
yet not foij:id*.-d on the most bcautitul forms; a 
co xipo iiiuu po'^'icsscd of grandeur, a certain air of 
nobluuss III the iigurcs. strong and natural ex- 
pressions ; in short, a kind ot naiional beauty, 
which IS uciihci copied from the ancients nor from 
the Roman < or Lombard sch <ols, hut W'hicli de- 
serves to please, and )•« capable ot pleasing. 

I'o ,;jeak II- gcneial terms, and without regard- 
ing a gu iii ii umber of exceptions, the Dutch school 
cairies noriL of toe above qualities to great perfec- 
tion, .*Nv. }U that ot colouring. Far from excelling 
m the bcauty of hiads and forms, they seem chiefly 
Co delight in the exact imitation of the lowest and 
most ign 'bic. Their subjccti^arc derived fiom the 
tavern, the sinirb's shop, and fiom the vulgar 
amusements of the rudest peasants. I'hc espres- 
sioiis aie sufficiently marked ; but it is tlie expres- 
sion of passions wdiich debase instead of ennobling 
human nature. One would think that they prac- 
tiscvi the art of degrading the bodies and souU of 
men. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that 
the Dutch paiivtcrs have succeeded in several 
branches t»f the art. If they have chosen low ob- 
jects ot imitation, they have represented them with 
great exactness ; and trut);t must always please. If 
they have not succeeded in the most difficult parts 
of the claru-obscuro, they at least excel in the most 
striking, such as in light confined in a narrow 
space, night illuminated by the motm or by torches, 
and the light of a smith's forge. The Dutch under- 
stand the ^ladcUions of colours; and by tbcir know- 
ledge of contrast they have arrived at the art of 
painting light iisejf. They have no rivals in land- 
scape painting, considered as the faithful represent- 
ation or picture of a particular scene; but they arc 
far from equalling Titian, Poussin, Clautle Dor- 
rain, &c. who have carried to the greatest ))erfec-> 
tion the ideal landscape, and whose pictures, in- 
stead of being the topographical representation of 
certain places, are the combined result of every 
thing beautiful in their imagination or in nature. 
The Dutch, however, distinguish themselves by 
their perspective, by thoir clouds, sea^sceiies, ani- 
mals, fruits, flowers, and insects ; and they excel 
in fnifuaturc painting. In short, every thing which 
requires a faithful imitation, cofouri and a nice 
pdiioil, is well executed by the Ddtch'paiaiejrs* 
Holland has alfo produced bisfory as 

Optavius Van Be^ and VandAr Hili^ ttio rivgl 
Vandyke, aiKi.gt!^^|>t his pit it is 


not in the works tof ttiose artiais that w< ' 

character of the Dutch school.. *' . ^ 

NeithiT IS the origin of their style to, be 
rived from the works of Lucas of Leyden, ihougti^ 
f|; 0 in the time be flonrisbed, viz. about the on# 
of the 15th ceiituiy., he may be considered aaitve 
patriarch of tlie Dutch school. Lucas painted in 
oil, ID waUT colours, and on eiass ; and the kuiiJa 
of his painting were history, land.M'Kpe, aiid porr 
trait. Uis picture of the La.^r Judgme nt is pve- * 
served in the Hotel-de-ville of Li-ydou; it (los- 
sesses %'ast merit in point of composinuu, and a 
great variety of figures. 

If luiiiiature painting be considered as a r'hjifttb- 
tcriatlc of the Dutch school, Cornelius PoltrOi- 
buurg ctiuy bi^ regarded as the failicr of it. He 
poHsessed the erdour, delicacy of touch, ami die- * 
misttion of the claro-obscuro, which childly dit*- 
tmi.mish this school; and if any thing is to be 
addoii, it IS want of correctness in hi-d design. 

But if the choice of tow figures isitscliief char*v.^ 
teristic, this is to be fuiiDtl in tlie ureal cst perfec- 
tion ill the works of the celebrated Rembrandt 
Vaniyn;aiid it is the more ofiensive iu this 
artist, ns ins compositions frequently required an 
opposite choice of ficurcs. As his father wav a 
miller near Leyden, his education must idtogctber 
have dtficridcd on the exertion of great taknta 
and the Hturly of nature. He studied the grotesque 
figure of a Dutcli peasant, or the servant of au 
inn, uith as much npplicntioii as ilie greatest 
masters of Italy would have xtudied 'the Apollo of 
Belviflerc, or the Venus iJc iVJcdicis. This was 
not the manner of elevating himself to the notda 
conception** of Raphael, but it was acquit ing tlia 
imitation of truth in vulgar painting. 

I'cmiu’Andt (says M. Descamps) may be com- 
pared to the great artists tor colour and delicacy 
of touch and ciaro-obst uro* U appears that he 
would have cltscov«re(|^ the ait, though he had 
been the first person tliat ever attmipted it, lid 
furnifid to himself rules and a met hod of cnkmnngt 
together with the mixtuie of colours and the efiect 


of the dilferciit tones. He delighted in tlie great 
oppositions of light and shade; and he seems to 
have been ctuofly attentive to this branch of the 
art. His workshop was 0 ('casi.mally made dark, 
and he received the light by a hole, which fell as 
he chose to direct it on the place which he desired 
to be eolightcncd. On particular occasions he 
passed behind his model a piece of cloth of the 
same colour with the ground he wanted; and-tfaia 


piece of cloth receiving the same rny which cgm- 
lightened the head, marked the di^rence Ida /' 
sensible manner, and allowed the painter the A 

of augmenting it according to liis pri uciptes. f* 

** Rembrandt's manner of painting is a'|ttoi||K^ 
magic. No artist knew better the 
ferent colours miiigh'd together, nor 
distinguish' those which did not 
which did. He placed every tone to 
so much exactnesK and harmony,' 
not to mix them, and so destroy adi«t 
the flower and freshness of the C( 
the first draught of his 
hion, aod with a mixture of 
ticnlar: to proceeded on his^ifilr^^pL^tcb a 
vigorous appltoatiou, and liibitoe^es loaded bis 
Rights with so great a quatdUyi^tolour, that he 
seemed to moddl rather tor ' One of bis 
heads is said to have It ftdse fieiktiy as much pro^ 
jeettd as the natural he copied.'* 

Such is the power of fenius, • hat RembrAmU, 
with all bis fimlie, aij^ they aic c uormci t-, is piac^ 
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amonig the greatest utUu by M. Det-cainpsi ivbo 
sbw bis woikii, and «as nhnself aa It it 

necessary to ofasenre, that H Rembrandt was igno- 
raiit of tbe essential parts of his art, or neglected 
them, be was yet acquainted with expression, 
Which alone was capable of gn ing anlniation to 
hts works. Hm espro&sions are not noble, but 
they are jiist» lively* and executed with great 
judgment. 

John de Laer, a minatuie painter, and who 
made choice of his subjects fiom common lifs) de- 
serves a distinguished place lu the Dutch school. 
He painted bunting-scenes, the attacks ol robbers, 
public festivals, landscapes and sea views ; and 
he ornamented his pictuies with old luins, and 
ehriched them with flames of men and animals. 
He bad a coiiect design, and employed %igorou8 
and l»elv colouring. 

Van-0<itude, although born at Lubeck, Geraro 
Down, Mttzu, Miris, WouwermaiH, Bcighem, 
and the celebrated painter ot flowers Vaii-Uuysum, 
belonged to the Dutch school. 

The gi eater part of the schools of uhich we have 
treated have no longer any existence. Italy alone 
had foul schools, and there only remain at present 
a very few Italian aitists known to furejgneis. 
Tlie school of Rubens is in vain sought tor in 
Flanders. If the Dutch school still exists, it is 
not known beyond the prc'cincts of Holland, 
hfengs a Gernnin eiiist has made himself famous 
in our days ; but it was iii Italy that he chiefly 
Improved his talents and cxeicised his art. M. 
Dietrich* another German, has m ule himself known 
to strangers; but two solitaiy artists do not form 
a school. 

It now otil}’ lemalns to speak of the ait of paint- 
ing in Ragland* where it is at prebeut making great 
advances towards excellence. 

Painting has been cultivated in England at se- 
veral peri<^b with various success. We shall heic 
give tbe account of itfrihn Mr. West’s letter m 
tbe third number of Academic Atiuals, published 
by the Royal Academy of I ondon. 

" Many soveieigns of this countiy have noticed 
mod patronized the fine arts. I'dward the Thud 
cans^ several chaiiels to be embellished with 
painted glass and enamelled uioiiunif nts, as well 
ms with paintings on the walls, repicsentiog scrip- 
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did of tltt wmki (rf ^ gtot JkUm | 

and Flemish masterajj^ He inviteo to 
Rubens and Vaadyki;and other paMit«|rB oteoikv) 
siderabte eminence, from Handers and 
and he gloried in conntlnff amoflg iiis natural soli^ 
jecti Inigo Jones, his architect* and Dobson, wfap 
rose to eminence in painting. These were the 
two first English artists who enjoyed the patcoa- 
age of royal favour. 

^ Charles the Second was proud to follow the 
liberal example^ of his father, in bestowing re* 
wards on in^nious artists. He patronized most 
of those who visited his court from Italy* Flanders* 
Germany, aud Holland; of which the decorativo 
paintings on the walls in Wiiidsor-castle, and the 
palace of Hampton-court* by Verrio, and others* 
arc evident proofs ; beside many pictures from 
oetical subjects, by Geniiari, as well as portraits 
^ y several painters of considerable eminence* 
'l^e favours which this monarch showered on 
the arts were, however, confined to foreign art- 
ists. 

Queen Anne was the first of our sovereigns 
who called into activity the British pencil, as the 
pamdnn in the cathedral of ht. Paul’s and the 
hospital at Greenwich, by six James Thornhill, 
and others under his direction, sufficiently evince. 

In architecture, sir Chnsiopher Wren was equally 
distinguished by her favour. 

But to form the great cpocha of patronage 
conferred by a British king on British subjects, lu 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, was reserv- 
ed for the reign of Ids present Majesty, George 
the Third ^ J 6 

In the year 176B, his majesty gave his royal 
sanction to a plan tormed for the establislimcnt of 
an academyof painting, sculpture, andarchitccturt* 
of which he was graciuusly pleased to become the 
protector and patron. 

** In the three branches of art which constitute 
that academy* he luund many artists already 
tormed: among others of ronsiderable celebrity 
in painting, Reynolds, Wilson, Ha>man, Gains- 
borough, Hoare, Oanu, Mortimer, Barret, Sand- 
by, Wright, Cotes, and West ; in sculpture, Bacon* 
Nullckent, and Wilton; in orclutecfure, Cham- 
bi rs, G. Dance, Stuart, T. Sandby, Cwyn* and 
the two Adams. 


toral fub^ects, and otht rs from the church legends, 
together with portraits of then existing characters 
of both aezes. The chapel of St Stephen, West- 
Iminater* was the most conspicuous, 

** H^nry the Seventh gave patronage to many 
Rg«nk>oe men, both in painting, ocnlpture, and 
lurohitectttte. 

^ Henry the Eighth followed the example of 

■ viog patronage to eminent men. 

of the greatest celebrity in parnt- 
isany, and Flanders, to visit his 
1 and Titian he wjslud to see at 
be endeavoured to draw them 
ost splendid ofiSersi but not sue- 
nr% he procured several of their 
4«Mrs•^ular the pictutw of St. George* by 
EapM^i m the possession of the Idng 

Cifusidi etm me tid pjoturef W Titian, now in 
ibdwhty if the marquis of Stamnrd; the subjects 
<0f wbioh are* Blank and Aotedn^ and Diana and 
Caltsto, He wqp more fortimale in his invitation 
to Hdibein* at that time limoQs as a portrait 
Rainier* who lestded in Henry'l palace, and whose 
woidlMSkre soon spread through the kingdom. 

** Owles the First, more attached to the fine 
Rm tilm inj of his predecetion* lordicd g iplea* 


'* At the same time, Strange** WooUctt, Hall* 
Green, and Mac Ardell, shone with marked emi- 
nence among the engravers. The merits of our 
engravers, blended with the labours of the paint- 
er, opened a new avenue to fame. The harmo- 
nious softness of Strange; the united skill of Wil- 
son and Wool lett in landscape, as seen in the prints 
of Niobe, Phaeton, Ceyz, Celadon and Amelia* 
Ac ; the portraits in mezzotinto from sir Joshua 
Reynolds* by M ’Ardell, Fisher, flee,; the sne- 
cesshil combination of West with Earlom, Greco* 
Woollett, Hall, Ike. in historical works, as seen 
in the prints of Agrippina, Regulus* Haimihal* 
Wolfe, La Hogue, the Boyne, Penn, Cromwell* 
and the Restoration, drc. spread the celebrity of 
Engiisb works of art through the medium of eo- 
l^aving; and the circumstance of these prints’ 
rising to a h*gher price in every market tfarodRhK 
put the continent chap had ever beep known ^ 
the annals of thg arts* inspired those cpmmccuiil ’ 
views which afterwards produced, the ^leriei| of 
Shakspeare* under me poeU* pndof 

MackUn; mitoricai. vnw Rowyen drc.. Jbe.g 
Raving to this coudttT s wMr sodyce of ednudereq* 
Mghly bmefieiri tp itt iotsmfk bdd doMutr^d 
in *oy other.^ * ^ ~ 



I f of {Mdntnd. flMii-, 

Weat, mr« keyerai who tib*. 

fioMwwi^* i^xpcrtented tto royal patroiif^<«* 
wbote iiori vailed esclU- 
Imi^ Worlcs of numour » principally known 
td 'ki by th^ numeroat engravings from his pie- 
CiM. 

Of the itiodem English school sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds sras the founder, and his works still remain 
its greatest glory. They not only give him the 
most distinguished rank among the artists of the 
present age, but the efFects pr^uced by them on 
the rising artists, as well as ny the elevated prin- 
ciples inculcated in his di'^courses delivered at the 
Royal Academy, will secure his reputaiion as 
Icmg as England shall pay respect to superior 
talents. The English taste appears to be formed 
on the great masters of the Italian and Flemish 
sehoole. Reynolds professed an admiration and 
preference of ' Michael Angelo, but his own 
works are in no puint similar to that great matter 
of design. 

The names of Gainsborough and Wilson stand 
the highest in iandacape painting. 

The painters of ibis school have been distin- 
giiitheci as less rigid with regard to the forms 
and correctness of their drawing, thao ambitious 
of striking and poignant effect. “ Beauty,” says 
the French Encyclupaedta, ** ought to be the cha- 
racteristic of the English school, because the 
artists have it so frequently diMplayed before 
their eyes. If this beauty is not precisely similar 
to the antique, it is not inferior to it. 

** The English school should also be distin- 
goished for tlie truth of expression, because the 
• Eberty enjoyed in that country gives to every 
passion its natural and unbiasied oplration.” 

The best accounts of paintiug and painters are 
to be found in the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Alberti, Lomazzo, and Bellori; and in the Lives 
of the Painters, by Vasari and Du Piles ; Feti- 
bicD*s Entretiens sur les Vies des Peintres, and 
his other writings ; the Di<icourse8 delivered by 
Reynolds in the Royal Academy of London; 
the various Treatises by Mengs ; Richardson on 
Painting; andDe Arte Graphic!, by Du Fresnov. 

The later publications of Barry, Shee in his 
Rhymes on Art, and Howe in liis Inquiry into 
the present State of the Arts in England, convey 
the most accurate information concerning the 
progress of painting in this country. , 

FAl'N'i’URli. t, {peinture, Fr.) The art 
of painting (.Dry den), 

PAIR. #. (paire, Fr. par, Lat.) 1. Two 
things suiting one another : as, a pair of gloves. 

A man and wife {Milton), 3. Two of a 
aorf ; a couple ; a brace {Ray), 

Pair. J ugum. In botany, applied to the 
leaftets in pinnate leaves; which areasi'd to be 
bijugate, trijugate, &c. from having two, three^ 
&c. imrs of leaRets. Two^ paired, three- 
patnedy kc, 

3b Pair. n* (from the noon.) 1. To be 
'joined in pairs; to couple fiSkaksptiare),> 2. 
to fit as a ooiinterpast iSM^ettre). 
3b Pair, v, u, U To joint i# cooples 
2^ To unite as corr^spOodent or 
opUbsi^XP^e). . 

fairing, the nmtiitgor joiohil ih^eou^ 
pies/. ihattitot of l^irhtg bn 

evelfy wb&H^t U Uf^saiy 

for mriog ^eU on uh oilio^ape-' 


eies. AQ wild birds pair; but withn 
able dilEference between such as place 
nests on irm and such at ^aoe ibm on 

g round. The young of the formei;, , 

atched blind, and without feathers, requifa 
the nursing care of both parents till ih^ be 
able to fly. The male feecis his male on the 
nest, and cheers her with a song. As soon aa 
the young are hatched, singing yields to a more 
necessary occupation, that ol providing food 
for a numerous issue ; a task that requires the 
exertions of both parents. 

Plagles and other birds of prey build on trees, 
or on other inaccessible spots. They not only 
pair, but continue in pairs all the year round; 
and the same pair procreates year after year. 
This at least is the case of eagles : the male 
and female hunt together, unless during incu- 
bation, at which time the female is fed by the 
male. A greater number than a single pair are 


never seen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair in order probably to 
prevent discord in a society con lined to a nar- 
row space. This is the case particularly of 
pigeons and rooks. The male and female sit 
on the eggs alternately, and divide the care of 
feeding their young. 

Partridges, plovers, pheasants, sea-fowl, 
grouse, arid other kinds that place their nests 
on the ground, have the instinct of pairing ; 
but dificr from such as build on trees in the 
following particular, that after the female is 
impregnated, she completes her task without 
needing any help from the male. See Orki- 

THOLOGY. 

PAISHAWUR, a city of Hindustan Pro- 
per, capital of a district in the country of 
Cabul. It is situate on the Kameh, IS5 miles 
S.£. of Cabul, and 170 N. of Moulian. Lon. 

70 B6 E. Lat. 33. 18 N. 

Paisley, a town .in Renfrewshire, with 
manufactures of silk and thread gauze, and 
extensive cotton works. I is streets have names 
descriptive of the various employments of the 
inhabitants; such as Silk Street, Cotton Street, 
Lawn Street, &c. The magnificent abbey, 
for which it was once noted, is now partly m 
ruins ; but there is a chapel entire, which js 
used as the family burial-place of the marquia. 
of Abercorn, and is famous for a surprisiQg^^.> 
echo. Paisley contains about thirty-two 
sand inhabilants, but it stands on ne^“^ 
much ground as Glasgow, and is six mij 
of that city. Lon. 4. 80 W. Lat* «*>%J 

PAITA, a seaport of Peru, in 
of Quito, with an excellent harbo 
frequently been plundered by the I 
and, in 1741, it was plundered 
commodore Anson, because tl 
ed to ransom it. Lon. 81.%^ 

PALACE, PALATIUMi R ; 
given to the dwelling-houses of 

and Other grcf^lpcysonwiitiBW ^ 

epitbeu, acconUi^ oftbe inha- 

biunts, as imperial royal palace, ponn 

itfical palace, cardtnaV fAdace, ducal palace, 

episcopal palace, &c. y v 

PALACIOS; a toqitt of Spain^ in Aadalii» 
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IS miles S. of Seville. Lon. 5. S4 W. 
Lat. 37. SON. 

' PAL^MON, or Palemom, a sea deity, 
son (»i' Athama;^ ami Ino. His original name 
was MeJicerta* (See Mi!.i.ic£&ta.) 3. A 
noted grammarian at Koine in the age of Tibe- 
rius, v^'ho made himself ridiculous by his arro- 
gance and luxury. 

PALJESTIlA, in Grecian antiquity, a pub- 
lic building where the youth exercised them- 
selves in wrestling, riuining, playing lii quoits, 
&c. To prevent the combatants from hurting 
themselves by falling, the bottom of the paUes- 
ira was covered with dust or gravel. Sonic 
will have the palaestra to be only a part of the 
gymnasium. Many authors imagine that the 
palaestra was of two kinds j the one for the ex- 
erci«<c of the body, the other for the cultivation 
of the mind : but the derivation of the word 
seems to confine it to bodily exercise. 

PA LA FOX (.Tnhn de), a Spaniard, patro- 
nized by Pinlip II. and appointed bishop of 
Los Angelas, in America, with the title of 
judge of the administration of the three vice- 
roys of the Indies. In this ofliee, though he 
bad to encounter the prejudices of the Jesuits, 
he maintained his character of moderation and 
of benevolence towards the unfortunate na- 
tives, and was made by the king bishop of 
Osma, Jfi.'i'L He died universally re- 

spected. He wrote the hisuuy of the siege of 
Fomavabia, 4lo.-*history of the conquest of 
C/hina by the lartars, Hvo. — sennons, and re- 
ligious tracts. 

PALAIS, a town of France, capital of the 
island of Bcllcisle, oil’ the caist of Jiietagne. 
It has a strong ciLulcl, wbicli stood a long 
atcge against the Fnghsli, in and then 

surrendered on honourable terms. Lon, 3. 
2W. LaU47. I8N. 

Palais (Si.), a town and district of France, 
in the de{)ariment of Lower Pyrenees, which, 
with the tow’ll and district ot Sr. .Tohii-PieH- 
dc-Port, forms nearly the whole of the late 
-province of Lower Navarre. This is only a 
very moderate portion of the kingdom of Na- 
varre, wrested, in lot 2, from John d’ Albert, 
by Ferdinand, king of Arragon and Castile. 
This portion, separated from Upper Navarre 
^ the- Pyrenees, made part of the kingdom of 
' Trance, having been annexed to it by Henry IV, 

' held it 111 right of his mother, Jeanne 
il^Ybert. St. Palais is sealed on the Bidoiise, 
S.E. of Bayonne. Lon. 1. 4 W. 

31 N. See Navarre. 

I^liAMBOANG, or ^Palambang, a 
hivm of Java, capital of a kingdom ; seated at 
Afte E/etid of the island, on the straits of Bally. 

0 E. Lat. 7. 10 S. 

.PA'LAMCOTTA, otTjnevel ly , a town 
ibf Hindustan, in the Carnatic, 410 loilesS.W*. 
of Madras. Loo. 77 • >^4 E. Lat. 8. 43 N. 

• PALAMEDIA. Screamer. Inaoology>a 
•genus of the class aves, order graltae. Bill 
^nic, the upper mandible hooked; nosfrtls 
j feet fonr-toed, cleft, a very small meofi- 
braue connecting the toes at the root. Two 
species. 
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1. P. eomuta. |{«;irued sofeamer. Wings 

wkh. two spikics head $ front hornodk 

Inhabits the fenny and matiiiine parts of South 
America; three feet four inches long; always 
found in pairs, and feeds on herbs, seeds and 
reptiles; makes a nest of mud shaped like an 
oven, and lays two eggs ; when alarmed rises 
from the ground, with a loud and continued 
screaming. 

2. P. cristata. Oested screamer. Wings 
unarmed ; front crc.sted. 

The ofl'ensive armour of the first specicss is 
peculiarly formidable. When the wings are 
folded, the two spurs upon each are directed 
forwaid, and appear lo he elongations of the 
bones of vvliicli they are foniied. Tiie upfier 
spur, on each wing, is two inches long, bend- 
ing a little upwards, and tcruiinaling in a 
sharp point; the lower one is not more than 
half an inch in length, but nearly as ihtck. 
All those protuberances are of an horny sub- 
stance, and, towards the base, covered with a 
kind of case, like the barrel of a large pen. 
Willi this formidable anparatus of ollen^ive 
armour, the screamer is the most gentle of all 
animals ; Ik* .never attacks another bird ; his 
depredations being confined lo the worms 
upon which be feeds. Such fidelity and at- 
tachment do these birds display, that the mule 
and female coniiiuie inseparably together till 
death ; and when one of iht in dies, the uf- 
fection which united them, and pang^s of 
grief for its lo.ss partner, are long fell by the 
other. It if c\eu said, that tlie di»e(»nsolate 
furviver wanders constantly around the place 
w’here its pariner died, till, consumed with 
grief, it dies also. 

The first sjiecics is about ihe size of a large 
swan, it is railed by the n.iliws kumielii. 
The head anci upper part of the neck are 
covered with short bristly feathers ; the rest of 
the pUiinage iH'ing longer, and of a dark brown 
colour mixe d wiili a shade of green. 'J'he se- 
cond s))ccies is called curiama; it is not larger 
than a herons and as w'e have just observed, 
has, instead of the horn rising from the crown 
of the head, a feather btanding up like a crest. 
The whole plumage of this species is grey, 
covered w’ith brown ; and nearly resembles 
that of the ialcon. The kamichi and cariama 
are, by some naturalists, classed into two sepa- 
rate genera. In their general air and form, 
however, as well as in their manner of life, 
there is a similarity that indicates them both 
to belong to one tribe. They both live on 
marshy ground, and arc supported, probably, 
by the same kinds of fopd. I'hey ore equally 
distinguished ^ the nakedness of their legs, 
and by their loud and piercing voice, though 
that of the cariama is inferior in strength io 
that of the kamichi. In America, this bird is 
by its v6ice discovered by the hunteirs, wlio 
pursue it for its Besh, and have begun to 
domesticate it from the same motive* 

PALAMEOES, a Grecian jehief, son of 
Nauplivs, king of Eubera by CSymeno., He 
was sent by fee Greek, prjtnces, going to the 
Trojan war, to Wng Dlyssps ]to Ijhe'e^p, 
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Whb, to ttviftd the pretended in- 

Bttmty, and used to sonr «att instead of barley 
in thc^ furrows* The deceit was soon [per- 
ceived by Paiamedes, and to demonstrate tt> 
he took Telernachus, his son, and put him 
before the plong^h of his father. Ulysses 
showed that he was not insane, by turning the 
plough a difFerciU way not lo hurt his child. 
This having Ipeen discovered, Ulysses was 
obliged to attend the ("reek princes to the war, 
hilt an immortal enmity arose between Ulysses 
and PuUincdes. The king of Ithaca bribed 
one of his servants, and made him dig a hole 
ill his master's tent, and there conceal a large 
sum of tiioiicy. After this Ulysses forged a 
letter, whirl) king Priam was suppo.%ed to have 
to Pal.uncdes, desiring that, according lo 
the (Ondiiiojifc whicii were previously agreed 
upon, wtien he rereived the money, he should 
heiray the Orvcjan army* This leuer was 
currud before the Grecian princes Palainedes 
waK sniiunnncd, and protested his innocence, 
hm ail was in vain, the money was diiicoveied 
in his tent, lie tvas fonnd gnilty hy ail the 
r.vrny, and stoned to death. Horner is silent 
about the miserable fate of P.damedes. P.rla- 
iiieiles was a learned man as well as j soldier, 
and according to some he completed the alpha- 
bet of Cadmus hy the oddnion of the four 
leiter> C, y, 9 , during the Troj.iii war. 
To him also is attributed the inuMitOii of 
tiice and hackgonmon audit is said that he 
WHS tlie first who regularly runged an army 
in a line of buttle, and whh placed sentinels 
louiirl tlic camp, and excited ihcir ugilancc 
end atieulion, bv gi'ii.g them a watch woid. 

PAI.'\Mt)S, a stroll , iMporl of Spain, in 
Catalonia, scaled on llu Mc'litvrrntiean, 47 
miles N.i^. of Ibirceloiu. U -n. 58 li. 

Lai. 41. .‘>8 N. 

PALAMOVV’^, u town of Hindustan Pro- 
per, in the province of liah.ir, ?l(l miles 
S.S.VV. of Patna. Lon. 84. U) Lai. L'.i. 
40 N. 

PALA'NQUIN. j. A kind of covered car- 
riage, used in the e.astern countries, that is 
Rupporied on the shoulders of slaves. 

PALAOS ISLANDS. See Philippines, 
New. 

PA'LATABLE. < 1 . (from palate.) Gustful; 
pleasing lo the taste {Philips). 

PA'LaTK. {palatum, Latin). 1 . The 
instrument of ta'^te; the upper part or roof of 
the mouth (//rtAriciV/). 2 , Mental relish; 
intellectual taste {Taylor), 

Palate, in hotanv* Gibhositas proniinetis 
in faiicc corolla:. Philos. Hot. Processus 
lahii inferioris superiora versmjjtouo rictus oc- 
ohulitur. Delin. PI. A piwnnency in the 
throat of a enrol in labiate flowers ; or a pro- 
cess of the lower lip, extending towards the 
uppt?r part, by which the gape or opening is 
rlosed. 

PALATI ClHCUMFLEXUS.inrAyology. 
Sec ClKCUMPLF.XUS. 

Palati Levator. See Levator pa- 

LATl.^ 

Pax'ati ossa; in osteology, (from to 
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htnlge in, Lt!cause it is staked ki as it trere^lqf 
the teeth.) 'Fheac bones are of a very irregalat 
figure. I'hey are placed between the OSSA 
maxillaria superiora and the os sphenoides, At 
the back part of the roof of the mouth, and 
extend from thence to the bottom of the orbit* 
Each of these hones may be divided into four 
parts ; viz. the inferior or stpiare uonion, ihe 
pterygoid process, the nasal liinelln, and orhi- 
lar process. The first of these, or the square 
part of the bone, helps to form the palate of 
the moaili. The upper part of its internal 
edge liics into a spine, which makes pan of 
the septum narium. The pterygoid [irocesa, 
which is hi.'ialler ai>ovc th:m below, is .st» named 
from Its being united with the pterygoid pro- 
cesses of the spiicuoid bone, with which it 
helps inform the ['terrgoid fossro. It is sepa- 
rated from the square part of the hone, and 
from the nasal Kiniella, by an ohlupie fossa, 
which, ap;)lied to such another in the os nux-' 
ilLirc, forms a passage for a branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves. Tlie nasal lamella is nothing 
more than a \ery thtr. bony plate, which arises 
from the upper side of the external edge of the 
square part of the hone. Its inner surface is 
concave, atwl furnished with a ridge which 
supports the back p irt of the os spongiosum 
inicrius. Exteinally, it is convex, and firmly 
united with the maxillary hone. The orbitar 
process IS more iirejoilar Ulan any other pan 
of the hone. It has a smooth !!.iiff.»cp where 
it helps to lorm the mbit ; and, when viewed 
in its place, we see it eonu^iions lo that partot 
the ojliii e. inch is formed bv the OS maxillare, 
iiiif! appear io'jf ns a small triangle at the inner 
extremity oi the oibiiur process of this la&t 
inentiomd hone. ThU fourth part of the os 
pukiii likewise helps to form the zygoinastic 
fos^a on each side, anti tliere its surface is con- 
c.ive Rfiwecu this tirhitar process and the 
sphenoid bone, a hole is* formed, through 
which an 'artery, vein, and nerve, ar^ trans- 
mitU'.l to the nostrib. I'he ossa palati are 
complete in the fanus. They are joined to 
the os^a maxilluria ‘^ujK»rinra, os spricnoides, 
ethinoides, oss.i spongiosa iateriora, and 
vomer. 

Pai.-VTi texsor. See C'ir cum plexus. 

PATA'riC. 12 . ^ivoyi\ palate.) Helonging 
to the palate, or icvf of the inou'h ( 

PALATI NA'l'ii, a province or sigotokj^^; 
[josscs^cd by a palatine. ' ' 

PALATINK, or L'OUNT PALATlNR^Jldi- 
lie ancicnily given to all persons wilO 
office ur employmciu in the priiite's pfliMie : 
hut afterwards conferred on those delegailri bjr 
princes to hold conns of justice in the iwro- 
viiiees ; and on such among thelovdt a 

palace, that is, a court of justice, Wn 

iiouscs. V. 

Palatine (Counties) in En^toidt' Ches- 
ter, Dur^m, and Lancaster, are calletl coun- 
tics-palatiue. The two ibrmer are such by 
prescription* or iinnitMuiirht cm*tmii ; or, at 
least as old as the Norqiaja conquest : the lat- 
ter was created hy king Edward Hi. in fiivour 
of Henry Plautagcnet, first earl and tlicu duke 
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heiress being mmrried 4d 
John of Gaunt» the king's son, the franchise 
iwpui greatly enlarged and confirmed in paclia- 
«neat, to honour John of Gaunt himself, 
whom, on the death of his faihcr-iii-law, the 
had also created duke of iiancaster. Coun- 
ttes-palatine are so called a palatio\ because the 
owners thereof, the earl of Chester, the bishop 
of Durham, and the duke of Lancaster, had 
in those counties jura regalia^ as fully as the 
king, hath in his palace ; regalem potestatem ia 
9mmhuSf as Bracton exprmses it. They might 
pardon treasons, murders^ and felonies ; they 
appointed all judges and justices of the peace ; 
ml writs and indictments ran in their names, 
ss in other counties in the king's; and all 
(fences were said to be done against their 
peace, and not, as in other places, contra 
pacem domini re^is. And indeed by the aucient 
law, in all peculiar jurisdictions, offences were 
said to be done against his peace in whose 
court they were tried ; in the court-leet, con- 
tra pacem domini ; in the court of a corpora- 
tion, contra pacem htUivorum ; in the sheriff's 
court or tourn, contra pacem ricecomitis. 
These palatine privileges (so similar to the re- 
inuependent jurisdictions usurped by the 
great barons on the continent during the weak 
.and infant state of the first feudal kingdoms m 
Europe) were in all probability originally 

g ranUxl to the counties of Chester and Diir* 
am, because fhey bordered upon enemies* 
countries, Wales and Scotland : in order that 
the OAvners, being encouraged by so laigc an 
authority, might be the more watchful in its 
defence; and mat the inhabitants, having jus- 
tice admiuistered at home, might not be oblig- 
ed to go out of the county, ana leave it 0|)en to 
the enemy's incursions. And upon this ac- 
count also there were formerly two other coun- 
ties-palatine, Pembrokeshire and Hexham- 
shire, the latter now united with Northum- 
berland ; but these were abolished by parlia- 
ment, the former in 27 lien. VI 11. the latter 
ill 14 £liz. And in S? Hen. VIII. likewise, 
the powers before mentioned of owners of 
coonties-palatinc were abridged ; the reason 
for their continuance in a manner ceasing ; 
though still all writs are witnessed in their 
namesi and all forfeitures for treason by the 
Opmmon law accrue to them. Of these three, 
thi county of Durham is now the only one re- 
mainins in the hands of a aobject. 

. Tlie Isle of Ely is sometimes called a coun- 
^palattne; but tnat is erroneous: iHiat is only 
a tml franchise, the bishop exercising juris- 
diotm by grant of king Henry 1. 

MLAllNUS MCmS, the largest of die 
seven lulls on which Rome was built. Upon 
it Romms laid the first foundation of the ca- 
pital and there also he kept his court, 

as welt as Tullus Hostilius, and Augustus, and 
all the succeeding emperors, from which clt- 
cumstance the word pafaiium has since been 
onplioa to the residence of a prince. Apollo, 
was worshipped on the Palatine hill, vyas 
aho called Palatmus. His temple there had 
been built by Augustus, who had enriched it 
with a library, valuable for the various collec- 
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lions of Greek and Laf^a maaisicripts whiok if 
contained. \ > 

PALATO-PHARYi^GEUS. Mwe«4ii» 
palatojobaryngeus. Thyro-staphiHuus of Dom* 
glas. Tbyro-pnaryngo-staphilinusof Winslow* 
A muscle siluatcd at the side of the entry of the 
fauces. It arises by a broad beginning froai 
the middle of the velum pendulum p^ati at* 
the root of the uvula posteriorly, and from the 
tendinous expansion of the circnmflexus pa* 
lati. The fibres are collected within the pos- 
terior arch behind the tonsils, and run back- 
wards to the top and lateral part of the phatjpx, 
where the fibres are scattered and mixed with 
those of the stylo-pharyngeus. It is inserted 
into the edge of the upper and back part of the 
thyroid cartilage. Its use is to draw fhe uvula 
and velum pendulum palati downwards and 
liackwards, and at the same tunc to pull the 
thyroid cartilage and pharynx upwards, and 
shorten it; with the constrictor superior pha- 
ryngib and tongue, it assists in shutting the 
passage into the nostrils ; and in swallowing. 
It thrusts the food from the fauces into the 
pharynx. 

Palato-stafhilinus. See Stafhi- 

LINUS. 

PALAVI A, in botany, a genus of the class 
monidelphid, order polyandria. Calyx single, 
iive-clcft; style many-cleft; capsules nume- 
rous, collected into a head without order. Two 
species; natives of Lima; branching decum- 
bent plants, with purple and purplish yellow 
flowers. 

PALE. a. (pale, Fr. palhdus, Latin.) 1. 
Not ruddy ; not fresh of c(dour ; wan ; white 
of look iShahpeare)* 2. Not high coloured; 
approaching to colourless tranb)xirency (Ar^ 
buihnol). 3. Not bright; not shining; faint 
of lustre; dim *{S hah s pear e). 

To Pale. v. a. (from the adjectiie.) To 
make pale (P/ior). 

Pale, s, {palusy Latin.) 1. Narrow 
piece of wood joined above and below to a raif^ 
to enclose grounds {Shakspeare) , 2. Any en- 

closure {IJooker). 3. Any district or territory 
{Ciarendon). 4. The pale is the third and 
middle part of the scutcheon (.Peacham). 

To Pale. t;. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
enclose with pales (^Mortimer), 2. To en- 
close ; to encompass {Shakspeare), 

PALEA. In botany, a chaff. Lamella 
ceptaculo innata (loscufos distiuguens. A thill 
membrane, springing from the receptacle, and 
separating the florets, in some aggregate flowers* 
Hence such a receptacle is called 

PALEACEOUS, or chafpt. As in dip* 
aacus, scabiosa,^. See Chav PY. 

Paleaceou^apfus. Achafiycrownor 
down to some seeds ; as in bidens, silphiooit 
Uigetes, coreopsis, &c. 

PA LEAR! US ( Aonhis), an eminent writer^ 
liorn at Veroli, near Rome. He resided near 
Sienna, where he instructed some pupils in tl|e 
learned languages. Here be bad an unfii^jr 
nate quarrel with nrivol in literature, aii4 
wards, in cnnsjniueuee of hii able dtefeuoe of p 
certain noblemen, 

came an object of persecfutioci, ifid ratifed to 
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htm$elf exposed to Aesh persecutioo ) he ivat 
li!Mtl*!ac!cused by the nionks of hcresyv and 
bSha carried to Rome was condemn^ and 
hUrtvi to deaths iSdS. best known of his 
wdi^s is his Latin poeni on the immortality of 
the sovrt, 3 vob« 8vo. 

PA'LEEYED. a. (pale and eye.) Having 
eyes dimmed {Pope)» 

PA'LEFACEU. 0. (pa^e and /ace.) Having 
the face wan (Shakspeare), 

PA'LELY. ad. (from pale.) Wanly j not 
freshly ; not riiddily. 

PALENCIA, a town of Spain, in Leon» 
and a bishop's see, with five churches, eleven 
convents, and two hospitals. It is seated on 
the Carrion, 23 miles N.N.E. of Valladolid, 
and 70S.E. of Leon. Lon. 4. 28 W. Lat. 
41. 59 N. 

PA'LENESS. s. (from pale.) 1. Wanness; 
want of colour ; want of freshness ; sickly 
whiteness of look (Pope). 5. Vl^ant of colour ; 
want of lustre (Shakspeare). 

PA'LENDAR. s. a kind of coasting vessel. 

PA'LEOUS. j.(pa/crt, Lat.) Htiskv; chaffy. 

PALERMO, a fortified city of Sicily, in 
Val dt Mazara, capital of the island, and an 
archbishop's see. It stands on a bay of the 
same name, on the N. coast, near the extre* ^ 
mity of a kind of natural amphitheatre, formed 
by nigh and rocky mountains. The country 
between the city and the mountains is one of 
the richest plains in the .world; the whole 
appearing a magnificent garden, filled with 
fruitful frees, and watered by fountains and 
rivulets. The inhabitants of Palermo are esti- 
mated at 130,000. Two great streets intersect 
each other in the centre of the city, where 
they form a handsome square, called tne Ottan- 
golo, from the centre of which is seen the whole 
of these noble streets, and the four elegant gates 
which terminate them, each at the distance of 
half a mile. The Porto Felice opens to the 
Marino, a delightful walk, which has on one 
side the wall of the city, and on the other the 
tea; and in the centre is an elcgaut kind of 
temple, frequently made use of as an orchestra. 
The churches of Palermo arc upward of 300, 
and many of them very rich ana magnificent. 
The cathedral is a large Gothic structure, sup- 
ported within by 80 emumns of oriental granite, 
and divided into a great num^r of panels, 
jlOme of which are extremely rich, particularly 
that of St. Rosolia, the patroness of Palermo. 
The relics of this saint are preserved in a large 
box of silver, enriched with precious stones ; 
and they are considered as the greatest treasures 
« of the ci^.. Here are also (Mind the tombs of 
amral of the ancient Norman kings, and of 
the emperors Henry VI. and Frederic 11. of 
the Anest pFoph30y- The city is crowded with 
atatues of sovereigns and tutelar saints placed 
in smalt courts and squares, upon pedestals of 
colossal proportion and tastele^ form. |n the 
atr)^ women hide their heads in black veils; 
a very' ancieh^ Of dress^a this%land. 

: This ci^ has shiidned greatly at different j^- 
tv inundetions. Tlie 
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haibonr, defended by two castles, fa dali||^ 
onsiy open to the sea from the N.E. ; ani^ 
even at the anchoring place, ships are in dlM^ 
ger when a westerly wind rashes through tfeui 
valley of ColU between the mountains. About 
the middle of the 1 Uh century, the Nofinan 
king Roger established silk manufactures itt 
this ci^, by means of prisoners taken in hit 
war with the Greeks, and they still flourisb, 
though not so lucrative since the manufacture 
has extended to Italy. One mile from Palernid 
is a celebrated convent of capuchins, in which 
is a vault made use of as a receptacle for the 
dead. It consists of four wide passages, each 
about forty feet in length, with arches along 
the sides, in which the bodies are set upright, 
clothed in coarse garments, with their heads, 
arms, and feet bare. They are prepared for 
this situation by keeping them six or seven 
months upon a gridiron, over a slow fire, till 
all the fat and moisture are consumed. In 
some of the higher niches they are laid ont at 
full length, and at the top are children of six 
or seven years of age. ®h the floor are hand- 
some trunks, containing the bodies of persona 
of distiTiction, the keys of which are kept by 
the relations. Palermo, in 1799* became the 
residence of the court, when the French made 
themselves masters of Naples. It is 1 10 milea 
W. of Messina, and ISO S. by W. of Naples. 
Lon. 13. 23 E. Lat. 38. 15 N. 

PALElS, the goddess of shcepfolds and of 
pastures among Uie Romans, w'as worshipped 
with great solemnity at Rome, and her festivals 
called Palilia, were celebrated the veiy day that 
Rom ulus began to lay the foundation of the 
city of Rome. 

PALESTINE, in its present state, is a part 
of Asiatic Turkey situated between 31® SO' and 
33® 20' north latitude, and between 34® SO' 
and 37® 15' east longitude. It is bounded by 
Mount Libanus, winch divides it from Syria, 
on the north ; by Mount Hermon, which se- 

S arates it from Arabia Deserta, on the east; 

y the mountains of Seir and the deserts of 
Arabia Petnea, on the south ; and by the^e- 
diterranean sea on the west. ^ 

This once fertile and happy spot was first 
called the land of Canaan, or Chanaan, from 
Noah's grandson. In Scripture, however. It 
distinguished by other namest; 
such as the Land of Promise, the Land of GM, 
the Land of Israel, &c.- It received t^ naiho ' 
of Palestine from the Palestines, or nitlialliaes, 
who possessed a great part of it ; ani||itvHad 
the name of J«da?.i, or Judsea Palestine from 
Judah, the most considerable of th<«iivHEl«e 
sons of Jacob. The Christians have 
nated it the Holy Land ; partly oti of 

the many singular blessinigi. fi ' ridrfm* from 
the Divine Providence, anm on atccount 

of its metropolis being maw' She ceiatTc of 
God’s worship and his pet^Uar habitation; 
but much more for its hems the place of our 
Saviour's birth, the acewof nis preaching and 
manifold miracles ; especially the place in which 
he accomplished the great work of our redemp- 
tion* As to the ttrene of Judaea, it did not 
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to receirethat till after the return of tha 
Jews from the Babylonish captivily, though it 
had.litfcn styled long before the Kingdom of 
Jndahf in up^iosition ro that of Israel, which 
revolted from it under Jeroboam, iii the reign 
of Reholtoaiti the nm of Solomon. But after 
the return, the tribe of Judah, the only one 
that made any figure, settling at Jerusalem, 
and in the countries afijacciit, quickly gave its 
name to, the whole territory. By profane an* 
thora it was called by niuny different names ; 
such asf Syria, Palcstina Syria, Crelesyria, Idu- 
mu» Jdumaa, and PJux:niria or Phoenice; but 
these arc supposed only to have been given out 
of contempt to tlie Jewish nation, wliom they 
looked upon as unworthy of any other name 
tlian what distinguished the mostouscuje parts 
of the ncigUuiring provinces. 

That part of the country which was pro- 
perly called the Lund of Promise, wa^, inclosed 
on the west by the Mediterranean ; 'on the east 
by the lake Asphaltites, the Jordan, and the 
sea of Tiberias or of Galilee, and the Sama- 
chonite take ; to th#norih it liad ilic^niouii- 
tains of Libanus, or rather of AntilibaiiiK, or 
the province of Piioenicia ; and to the south, 
that of 1^0111 or Idum.Ta, from which it was 
likewise parted by another ridge of high moun- 
tains. '1 nc boundaries of the other part, winch 
belonged to the two tribes and an half beyond 
the river Jordan, are not so ca 3 ily dclined, 
well as those of the col 1 ^ue^(s madt* by the 
more prosperous kings of the Jews. All that 
can be said with any prohahilily is, that the 
river Arnon was the (irsi iionhcru boundary 
on that side; and with respect to limse on this 
side the Jordan, there i'y a considerable dis- 
agreement between the Hebrew and Samari- 
tan versions of the Pciilatcuch. 

The extent of this country is likcw'ise vari- 
ously settled by geogiaphers; some giving it 
no more than 1 70 oi 180 miles from north to 
south, and 140 in breadth where broadest, 
though not much above half that breadth 
where narrowest. But from the latest and 
most accurate maps, it appears to extend near 
200TOiles in length, and about 80 in breadth 
about the middle, and about 10 or 15, more 
#r less, where it widens or shrinks. 

For a minute account of Palesthie we can- 
not do better than refer to Wells’s Scripture 
< Geography. 

' jPAlJKsTHINAii one of the largest of the 
ififlunils called the liOgunes, near Venice. It 
hq9 ^ town of iho same name, six whiles S. of 
Venice* 

BatlasTRiNA, anciently Praeneste, an epis- 
thwn of Ita'y, in Campagna di lloina, 
with of a principal t tv. Tiere formerly 

stood a^%>le defucated to Fortune, the ruins 
of which may yet. be seen. It is ao miles E- 
by S. of Home. Lon. 13. 6 E. Lab4L55fN* 
I^LETTE. s. {paUetiep French.) A light 
which a painter hold# his colocus 
^^MHpse paints 

rl9K|JEY (William), an eminent divine, bofh 
1743^ He was educated nn- 
> |i» his father who was a cleigyiaaii, at Gig- 
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gleswlck school, Yorkshire, and then atCliaSt^s^ 
college, Cambridge. He was for three years 
after asslHiaiUat Greenwich school and then 
became an active tillor in his college, and 
for his mailjuior Dr. Law, afterwards bishop 
of Elphin. By the kindness of his friend’s 
father, who was bishop of Carlisle, he ob- 
tained a living in Cumberland, uiid next Ap- 
pleby, ill Westmorland, and a prcheml in 
Carlisle cathedra), and the liiingof Dabton. 
In 1780 he was made chancellor of ('arlisle, 
and in I78"> hr published liis Klemcius of Moral 
and Poliiical Philosophy, in 4to. a most vgbi- 
ahlc woik, often reprinted, in 2 vols. 8vo. Jii 
1780, he dccliiud the mastership, of Jesus 
college, Cambridge, which the hisliop of l\ly 
wished to confer upon him. He was after- 
wards presented to a prebend at St. Paul’s, and 
to the living nf Bishop Wearrnouth. He pub- 
lished, in 1790, Ilorai P.mlinjc, or ihc trnlli 
of the script lire history of St. Paul, &:c, 8\o. — . 
.1 View of the Jividencesof Clirihiianiiv, vols. 
Hyo. 1704, dedicated to the bishop of Klj-.,. 
Natnnl Theology, 8\o. IH02; besides some 
single sermons. He died at Sunder land, in 
IHO.'V, aged 02 years. Since his death a volume 
of posihninous sermons lias been published, 
several of which are very excellent. 

The works of this very alile author are most 
highly and deservedly esteemed. His Moral 
Philosopliy IS in many respects an admirable 
work, though the theory of expediency wdnch 
he adopts is open to many abuses, whicli h.ive 
been ably exi>os*ed by IVIr. Gisborne. The 
politir.il '•peculations, if not the most \aluable 
part of his w'ork, are certainly that part in 
which his talents are iiiu^i eminently displayed. 
His ol)ser\ationu oil the laws and couMUiition 
of thi'j kingdom shew' that he had imbibed very 
largely the spirit of our jurisprudence, and are 
founded upon eidarged views, such as arc 
rarely taken by lliobc w ho, in tlie course of 
their professional studies, make greater legal 
acquisitions. The chapters in which he dis- 
cusses the duties and nilercsts of those who 


govern kingdoms are no lets worthy of atten- 
tion ; and in the latter part of the Volume he 
investigates tlie causes of national prosperity, 
and the means by which they iiiay be rendered 
most eflicacious, with a degree of skill and 
originality which may justly intitlc him to be 
ranked among the greatest masters of the science 
of political economy. The political wrltinga 
of Dr. Paley have been studied and admired by 
the most^illustrious statesmen of the present 
times. It would be useless to enumerate the 
praises with which th^ have been ixonoured 
r>tft the last and perhaps the most enviable that 
were,, .bestowed on them were connected with . 
circumstai\ces so peculiar as to be deserving 0 ;f 
mention* In the debate on the catholic quea«- 
tion twelve d^s before his death, Mr, Fox In 
the House of Commons read two passages from 
his work which contained jhe leading ideas ol 
the celebrated speeeh delh*ered that ooea* 
sion. Both of.thihe Mr. Fm,i»e,faccd 


very high comi 
th* fint 


living. 
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not to be defrauded of ht$ due praise* 
uA(f that he therefore would not conceal his 
iiaine. ThU expression was imperfectly un<^- 
derstood by must of the reporters^ who in thetr 
accounts of the debate represented Mr. Fox as 
describing him to be not livings :md spread 
about the kingdom false intelligence that he 
was dead just when he was .labouring under 
the illness which was the cause of his deiith. 

Dr. Palcy’s View of the Fvldciices of Chris- 
tianity is justly esteemed the most decisive 
wwk which has ever Iwen published on the 
subject. His Horae Paulina; is not the most 
pop'li&r of his works, though it perhaps is 
that which is most admired by bi:^ judicious 
readers for the originality of theVieaign and the 
vigour of the execution. It is an exposition 
and consideration of the evidences of the truth 
of the Christian religion, w'hich may l>c derived 
from the conversion and ministry of St. Paul, 
and especially from the numerous obviously 
undesigned coinHdcnces between Paul's Knis- 
tlcs and the history of the Acts of the Aposiics, 
written by Luke. Dr. Paley professes to have 
chosen the subject of his work on Natural 
Theology, because, with those he had already 
treated of, it fornwd a system which was com- 
plete, though its parts had been produced in 
an inverted order. In his Natural Tlieology, 
] lorze Paulinas and Jividcnces of Christianity, 
he proved the truth of religion, natural and 
revealed ; and in his Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy taught the duties which result from 
and are sanctioned by tlie proof. He had un- 
doubtedly another reason for the rhoiee of this 
subject, tliat it was eniiiioiitly adapted to his 
tuIcntsS. To reason perspicuously aii«l illustrate 
happily, were the powers by wliich lie was 
iiiosl distinguished, and what other subject 
otl'ercd surli adiiiirahle iiialerials to exercise 
them ? lie has traced and shewn the. m.irks of 
wisdom and design in various pari't of the crea- 
tion, but has dwelt principally on those which 
may be discovered lu the constituiiou of the 
human body. The book contains almost a 
complete treatise of anatomy, wiiicli, by the 
observations he has interspersed, and by the 
excellence of his de^icriptions, he has coutrived 
to render interesting even to those who read 
without any previous knowledge of the science. 
To be secure of immortality an amhor must be 
recommended either by striking excellencies of 
language or of sentiment, or by an liappy ar- 
ran^ment of the parts of his subject, >vhich 
renders them necessary to each other ^d in- 
capable of separation. Valuable matter can- 
not alone preserve the name of the author, for 
of that he may be plundered by the writers of 
a succeeding age, who being able to consult |t8 
taste, will necessarily be more |[iopoUir than ftu 
ancient whose productions liave not some in- 
trinsic superiority. Dr. Paley is not remark- 
able for elegant periods or splendid ^ntiinenis. 
|le seems to have been less ambitious of pleas- 
ing thdfear than of informing the uuders^md- 
iim; for if we except the dedication of the 
Mo All and Peditibai ^hilosopW, sdkne chapters 
in itmt work that Oriirye. 
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fencing the Drlty), and the conclusion af.|l^ , 
Natural Thetdogy, wliirli roniatasomc of * 
most elegant and di-znifivd pavv)s^U> be foumti' 
in llic language the geni/ral cliaractcristic of ' 
his writings plalunci»s and simplicity. But 
this IS the getyiinc didaci'm and he has 

imparted to it all those munerciits g^<ace» of 
which it is capable, it vidl) be uutversally 
alimved that nq||autl^r e\er wrote so pleas* 
ingly on the subjects nc has trr au-d of. The • 
force and terseness of his expres-.ions is not 
less admirable than the strenvln of his co.^cep- 
timis, and there is both in his language and 
his ideas a peculiarity of manner siainped bv 
the vigou> and independence of his tnintf, 
which cannot he borrowed, and which will 
therefore i^icrpetuatc his repiuatinn. He has 
merit to deserve readers, and allurenieiHs to 
attract them, and wdll preserve a high rank 
among tlioae writers of his country, who can 
comiiiand the attention of posterity. He is 
one of the best writers of what may be called 
the English matter of fact style, that ever lived, 

Durine the greater iiarliDf Dr. Paley's life 
he was ^most decidea Socinian ; during the 
last three or four years, however, he seems to 
have examined iloctrinal )x>inU with great at- 
tention : and the consequence was, as might 
naturally be expected, u total change in many 
of Ills sentiments. Several of hi.s posthumous 
sermons arc quite evangelical in sentiment $ 
and if they are not all so, it has happened, we 
conjecture, from the gradual change in ,his 
views during the latter purl of bis life, and his 
inuhiiity during his last illness to give those 
scrmoiib sucli a rot i^ul as he would have done, 
had he intended their publication. 

PALFKFY, is erne of the lictter sort of 
horses used by noblemen or others for state 5 
and sometimes ol old taken for a horse fit for 
a woman to ride. (Camden says, that William 
Faucoiiberge held the nianof of Ciikeny, in 
the county of Nottingham, in sergeantrj , by 
the service of shoeing the king’s palfrey when 
the king should come to Manstield. 

PA'LFREYED, a. (from paljre^,) Riding 
on a palfrev C 7 V/c/). * 

PALIC.\UT, a fort of Hindustan, in Ma- 
labar, built by llyder, on bi.s conquest of that 
province. Around it are scatUTcd many viU 
(ages, which contain a considerable populatiou 
and have some trade. It stands between two 
rivulets, near their junction, at the foot of thb 
southern extremity of the Gatits, miles ’ 
W.S.W. of Coimbetore, and 66 £. by N. ^ , 
Panianv. 

PALIFICATION. s, (pains, Lat.). Tbt 
act or practice of making grotmd finn 
piles '' 

PALICJ, or Palisci, two deitie^ldnt of 
Jupiter by Thalia, whom iEchyl^om AStna, 
in a tra^y now lost. Accord!^ to Macro- 
bius, JEtm, when jxregttan^ entimBd Jopiter 
to remove her fron^ Ae pinrsoits o|^ Juno, The 
god concealed her in the of the earth, 

and when Ute tiiAe of liAv^lii&^ery was come, 
the earth opened and Into the world 

two chOdrcDi who lecmttii Ae ntine of Palici, 
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w 1 ^^ty because they eame 

again into the.worlU from the bowels of the 
earth. These^ dgities were worshipped with 
great cerc^ionies by the Sirilians. 

PALILlA, a festival celebrated by , the 
Romans, in honour of tlic (goddess Pales. The 
ceremony .consisted in burning heaps of straw, 
and in leaping^ver them. The purification 
of the flocks was niade^ith Ulie smoke of sul- 
phur, of the olive, the pine, the laurel, and the 
xosemary, Oficrings of mild cheese, boiled 
wine, and cakes of millet were afterwards 
made to the goddeaH. This festival was ob- 
served on the 21 St of April. Some call this 
festival Parilia quasi a pariendo, because the 
sacrifices were offered to the divinity for the 
lecundiw of the flocks. 

' lUkLIMBAN, the capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, on the S.£. coast of the island 
of Sumatra. The Dutch have a fort here, afid 
purchase large quantities of pepper. It stands 
on the river Palimhan, about 50 miles from 
the sea, and 130 N.£. of Bencoolen. Lon. 
103. 45 E. Lat.«. 56 S. ^ 

PALIN DROM US, a verse ol^^entence 
which runs the same when read either back- 
wards or forwards. Such is the verse, Roma 
tihi mUto moiibus ihit amor- Some |)eople of 
leisure have refined upon the palindromus, and 
composed verses, each word of which is the 
same backwards as forwards ; for instance, that 
of Camden : 

Odo tenet mutum^ madidam mappam tenet Jma, 

Anna tenet mappam^ madidam mulum tenet Oi/a. 

PALTNGENESIA, among divines, the 
same with regeneration. Among chemists, it 
denotes the producing of a body from its prin- 
ciples. 

PALINGENIUS (Marcellus)^ an Italian 
poet of the l6lh century, born in Ferrara. He 
wrote and dedicated to his patron Hercules 11. 
duke of Ferrara, bis poem in 13 books, called 
Zodlacus Vitae but ne spoke with such free- 
dom of the nonish clergy, that tmt only the 
book w^as pronibited, but the body of the au- 
ihor'was ordered to be dug up and burnt, 
which waa^owever, prevented by the duchess 
of 

)E, Pa'linody, s. 

(Sandy $). 

!7RUS, in labolous history, a skil- 
of the ship of .ffineas. He fell into 
L in hia sknp, and was three days exposed 
i teippests and agitation of the sea, and at 
jast came safe to the sea shore, where the cruel 
iiA^itant^f the place piurdered him. .£neas, 
be visited the ioferhal regions, saw Pali- 
itnruib assured him, that though hie 
bcMaw#ere deprived of a funeral, yet the place 
his body^was exposed should soon be 
edited with a monumeot, and bear his name, 
and accordingly a promontory was qalled Pali«> 
nuros. 

^ . .PALISADES, in fortification, etakjee made 
of .strong split wood, about nine feet long, six 
ojt^Seven inches square, three feet deep in the 
i;io«&d, in rows about U 90 and a half or three 
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indies.asunder> placed in the covert way, M 
three feet from, and ^ihUel lo the parapet pr 
side of the glacies, to bi^ure it from surprise. 
They are also us^ to fortify the avenues of* 
open forts, gorges, half moons, the ’boi||fi|ina 
of ditches, and in general all posts liable to 
surprise. They are usually fixed perpendicn« 
larly, though some make an angle incliaiug 
towards the ground next the enemy, that the 
ropes cast over them to tear them up may 
slip off. 

7b Palisa^de. V. a- (from the noun.} 
To enclose with palisades. ^ 

PA'LISH. a. Somewhat pale. «p 

PALK STRAIT, a strait at the north entl 
of the island of Ceylon, in the bay of Bengal, 
which separates that island from tlie coast of 
Tanjore in Hindustan. It is cclbbr.Hted for the 
extensive pearl fishery which is curried on in 
it, on both shores, lately by the Dutch, and 
now by the English. 

PALL, s. (pallium, Latin.) 1. A cloak or 
mantle of state (Milton). 3. The mantle of 
an archbishop (Ayliffe). 3. The covering 
thrown over the dead (Dry den)- 

To Pall, w, a. (from the noun.) To cloak j 
to invest (Shakspeare)- 

To Pall, v-iu (perhaps a corruption of 
pale,) To grow vapid ^ to become insipid 
(Addison), 

To Pall, v, a. 1. To make iosipid or va- 
pid (AUerbury)- 9. To make spiritless; to 
dispirit (Dryden)- 3. To weaken ; to im- 
pair (SAakspeare), 4. To cloy (Taller), 
Pall, in heraldry, a figure like a Greek r* 
about the breadth of a ^Allct ; it is by some 
heralds called a cross-pall, on account of its 
being looked upon as an archiepiscopal bear- 
ing. 

PAL LA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle ^ 
which women wore over the miwn called 
Jiola. It was borne on .the left shoulder ; 
whence passing to the other side, under the 
right arm, tiic two ends were bound under the 
left arm, leaving the breast and arm quite 
bare. It had a great many folds, and derived 
its name from m’K’Ku, to shake or tremble. 

PALLADIO (Andrew), an Italian archi- 
tect, born at Vicenza, in Lombardy. He was 
early instructed in architecture, ana by visiting 
Borne he viewed and studied the venerable re- 
lics of ancient times. He made very beautiful 
drawings of these precious monuments, and 
published them with commentaries, and after- 
wards^gave to the world his four books of 
architecture, in 1570, a work translated into 
French, and also into English, and coni’* 
roeiited upon by Xn^o Jones. His most mag- 
niheent edifice is the theatre called De^i 
Olytnpici at Vicenza. He died 15 SO. 

PALLADIUM, a celebrated s|atpe of 
Pallas, represenuim the goddess as sitting and 
holdiqg a pike in her riwt hand, and in her 
left a msun and a spin^e^ It is said jt fdl 
down from heaven n^ar the tent of Hus, at 
that prince was building the citadel of lUum* 
Othem give 4t a difierei^ oiil^n, >ut, however 
dUcoidaaUjbibopii^ ^fiusiogiipua 
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statue, it is universally agreerl, that on Its pre- 
servation clepciidcd the safety of Troy. This 
was well known to the Greeks during 
the Trojan war, and therefore Ulysses and 
DLomedes were commissioned to steal it away, 
which they effected, by, it is asserted, the assist- 
ance of Helenas the son of Priam, who prov- 
ed in this unfaithful to his country, Mi- 
nerva was displeased with the violence offered 
to her statue, and according to Virgil the Pal- 
ladium itself appeared to have received life, 
and by the flashes from its eyes, and sudden 
from the earth, indicated the resent* 
infl|rof the goddess. Some aflirin, that the 
trueYalladiiim was not taken by Ulysses and 
Dioinedes, but that iUne as carried it with him 
into Italy. 

Palladium, a mclal obtained from the 
ore of platina. See Platinum. 

PALLANTlDES, the fifty sons of Pallas, 
the brother of .^geus. They were all killed 
by Theseus, the son of iEgeus, whom they op- 
posed when he came Ho take possession of his 
lather's kingdom. 

PALLAS, a freed man of Claudius, famous 
tor his power and riches. He advised the cni- 
peror to marry Agrippina, and to adopt her son 
Nero. It was by his means, and those of 
Agrippina, that the death ot‘ Claudius was 
hastened, and that Nero was raised to the 
throne. Nero afterwards discarded Pallas, and 
some time after caused him to be put to death, 
that he might make himself master of hii> great 
riches, A. I). 6l . 

Pallas (ad/v), the same as Miner\'a. She 
received this iiaiue eltlicr because she killed the 
giant Pallas, or from the spear which she seems 
t.o brandish in her hands, (Traxxov). See Ml- 
3r£R VA. 

Pallas (on/fr), a son of king Evander, sent 
with some troops to assist ABneas. He was 
killed by Tiirnus, the king of the Kutuli, after 
he had made a great slaughter of the enemy. 

One of the giants, son of Tartarus 
and Terra. He was killed by Minerva. 

PALL ASIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
Ryngencsia, order polygamia frustranea. Re- 
ceptacle chaffy, downless ; seeds vertical 5 flat, 
with a ciliate margin, calyx imbricate. Two 
species; Mexican plants. 

PALLAVICINI (Anthony), a native of 
Genoa. His abilities recommended him to 
the pope, who employed him in several em- 
bassies, and made him bishop of Panmeltiha, 
and a cardinal. He died 1507, aged 6o. 

^ Pallavicini (Ferrant), an eccentric Ita- 
lian, born at Placentia. He assumed the habit 
of an Augustine friar; but instead of a regular 
life, he devoted himself to the amours of cour- 
tezans. Pooir by his incontinence, he had re- 
opurse to his pen for support, and wrote his 
Courier robbed of fais Mail, a periodical 
work, which for a while was read with avidltyr 
but soon, from its satirical nature, was hotic^ 

the inquisition. He avoided persecution by 
travellinj^ into Germany } but upon his return 
to Venice he rjesunied his CocIVier, and in 
greater violence vented his satire even kgainst 
VOL. IX. 
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the pope. He was seized, but made his escape 
by means of one of his mistresses; and he might 
have avoided the impending storm, had not 
Morfu, a creature of the pope’s nuncio, pre- 
vailed on him to go to France, in hopes of 
meeting encouragement from Richlieu. Pal- 
lavicini was caught in the snare; but instead of 
being conducted to Paris, he was brought to 
Avignon, whcre'afler some severe and iiihiunari 
treatment he was brought to trial and con- 
demned to lose his head, which took place at 
Atigon, Morfu, who had bee n rewarded 

for his villainy, was afierfiards murdered by one 
of Pallavicini's friends. He wrote some books 
of merit, printed at Venice, 4 voh. J2nio. 
\G 55 . 

Pallavicini (Sforze), a cardinal, born at 
Rome, 1C07. He entered among the Jesuits, 
and taught philosophy and iht'ology, and gain- 
ed the respect of the world. He was made a 
cardinal, and died 1667, aged 6‘0. He wrote an 
Italian treatii.e on style, and on dialogue- 
some letters — but his nest known Work is the 
History Mthe Council of Trent, in opposition 
to that Wfather Paul. 

PALLKNE, a small peninsula of Macedo- 
nia, formerly called Phlegra, situate above the 
bay ofThermro on the Aigean sea, and con- 
taining five cities, the principal of which is 
called Pallenc. It was in this place, according 
to some of the ancients, that an engagement 
happened between the gods and the giants,— 2, 
A village of Attica, where Minerva had a tem- 
ple. and where the Pallautides chiefly resided. 

PAXLKT. s. {(rom pailfe, Fr. straw.) l. 
A small bed; a mean bed {TVoiton). S. 
ipaletle, Fr.) A small measure of liquid, for- 
merly used by chirurgeons {IfafiFwilt), 

Pallet, among painters. S;*e Palettk, 

Pallet, in gilding, an instrument mada 
of a squirrel’s tail, to take up the goM leaves 
from the pillow, and to apply and extend them 
on the matter to be gilt. See Gilding. 

Pallet, in heraldry, is nothing but a 
small pale consisting of one half of it iu 
breadth, and therefore there are sometimes se- 
veral of them upon one shield. 

Pallet is also a purl belonging to the ba- 
lance of a watch or movement. See the arti- 
cle Watch. 

PA'LLIAMENT. j, (palliu?rt, Lat.) A 
dress; a robe (Shakspeare). • 

PALLlARDlSt:. 5. (^palliardue, Fr.) For* 
nication ; whoring : obsolete. 

To PA'LLIATE, v, a. (pallio, I,at: pallier, 
Fr.) 1. To cover with excuse (Swifi), 'g. 
To extenuate ; to soften 1^ favourable repre- 
sentations {Dry den). 3. To cure iniperfeetly 
or teniitorarilv, not radically; to ease, nol^re. 
P.ALLIA^ION. 5. 

1. Extenuation; alleviation; favourable re- 
presentation {King Charles), 8, Imperfect 
or temporary, ngt radical cure; mitigation, 
not cure {Bacon). 

PA'LLIATJVE. a. (prfSarfy. Fr.) 1, Ex- 
tenuating ; favoumbly representative. S. Mi- 
tigating, not removing; temporarily, not radi- 
cally curative {Arhumnot). 
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Pa^lliativs. s. {Srom palliate,) Some* 
thing initiating 

PA^LLID. a. {pallidust Latin.) Pale; not 
high coloured : not bright (Spenser), 

^ PALLIO doOPERlRE. It wai an an- 
cient custom, where children were born out of 
lawful wedlock, and their parents were after- 
wards married, that those children, together 
with the father and mother, should stand pallia 
caoperti, under a clotli, while the marriage was 
solemnizing $ which was a kind of adoption, 
and had the effect djta legitimation. Thus 
'Robert Giosthead, tne famous bishop of Lin- 
coln, in one of his letters, says : lit signum 
hgitimationis, nati ante matrimonium eonsue^ 
perunt puni sub^ pallio super parentes eorum 
extento, in matrimonii solemnizatione, Selden, 
in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the children 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, by 
Catharine Swiuford, though Witimated by act 
of parliament, yet were covered with the pall 
when their parents were married. 

PALlilSER ISLANDS, a groun^ islands 
in the PaciBc ocean; the largesrWout 15 
' miles long and 10 broad. Lon. 14^ SOW. 
Lat. 15. 38 S, 

PALLIUM, in antiquity, an upper garment 
or mantle worn by the Greeks, as the toga was 
by the Homans, lEach of these were so pecu- 
liar to the respective nations, that Palllatus is 
used to signify a Greek, and Togatns a Roman. 

PALLMA^LL. s, (pilat and malleus ^ Latin; 
pale imille^ French.) A play in which the 
ball is struck with a mallet through an iron 
rii^. 

PALM. s. (palma, Latin.) 1. A tree of 
great variety of species; of which the branches 
were worn in token of victory : it therefore 
implies suMriority (Miller),^ fi. Victory; 
triumph (Dryden), 3. The inner part of the 
hand (Bacon)^ 4. A hand, or measure of 
length, comprising three inches \{Denham), 

7b Palm. v. a. (from the noun.) l. To 
c^onceal in the palm of the hand, as jugglers 
(prior). 2. To impose by fraud (Dr^en), 
3- To handle (Prior). 4. To stroak with 
the hand (Ainsworlh). 

Palm t&ee. Sec CHEMCEnops. 

Palm tree (Dwarf). See Chemcerops. 

Palm (Cocoa-nut). See Cocos. 

Pa lm (Frausal nuO. See Ar ec a. 

Palm (MoiuiUin fan). See Corypha. 

Palm SomoAV, Sunday next before 

Raster, hAng so called in memory of ourSa- 
vionfs triumphant eotnr into Jerusalem^ when 
^ attending str^^wed branches in 

.oil. (pleum patmof.) This oil is. 
prp^lt^i^ chiefly from theTruit of the cocos 
L, bul^f^ea ineniti, frondibus pennatii^ : ' foliolis 
«n»mcll]^8 of Linndus, hj broising and dls- 
solying the kernels of tl^ infii in water, witli- 
out the aid of heat, byvMbH^ . tbe oil is sepa- 
ratedv^and rises fo the turfoeeV and on being 
washed two or tnree fit for 

tme. . When bropght inloJinU ebuniry it u of 
consistence of an m pf^an 

«»'ange yellow colour, Mth Rtdb'tatta, and of a 
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strong, though not distoreeaUe, smdl. Its oie 
is eonfined to ejctemAl apj^lieationa id |Milna; 
tumours, and sprains ; bbt it appears to^iessess 
very little, if any, advantage over oihcr bbtid 
oils. See Oil. 

PALMA, one of the Caimry islands, tow 
N. of Ferro, 50 miles in circumferenob;^''afld 
veiy fonile. It has a town of the same nania, 
mnch frequented for its eateellent wines, and 
safe harbour. Lon. ly. 50 W. Lat. <8. 
37 N. , ' ^ 

Palma, a town of Spain, in Andalurti^i|to 
the Xenil,.near its conflux with the 
quiver, 30 miles S.W. of Cordova. 

Pai>ma, or Palma Nuoya, a strong fron- 
tier town of Italy, in Friuli, seated on a cdnal, 
which communicates with the LizoOzo, 10 
mjles S.E. of Udina, and 55 N.E. of Venice. 
Lon. 13.15 £. Lat. 46. 8 N. 

Palma christi, in botany. Sec Bici- 

KUS. 

PALM£, in botan)!^ the sixth family ; 
and the first of the nine great tribes, nations, 
or casts, into which Linndus has divided all 
v^tahles. Th^ are placed in the appendix 
to the Anilicial System, and take the lead in 
the natural orders, though Linn^us had placed 
them only in the second place, in his Frag- 
ments of a Natural Methoa. 

PALMARIS brevis, (palmaris, from 
palma, the hand.) In myolo]^, a sinall, 
thin, cutaneous flexor muscle m the hand, 
situated on the fore arm, between the wrist 
and the little Anger. Fallopius telU us, that 
it was discovered by Cananui. ^ Winslow 
names it palmaris cutaneus. It arises from a 
small part of the internal annular ligaihent, 
and inner edge of the aponeurosis paltQaris, 
and is inserted by small bundles of fleshy fibres 
into the os pisiforme, and into the skin and fat 
that cover the abductor minimi digiti. This 
muscle seems to assist in contracting the palm 
of the hand. 

Palmaris cutaveus. Sec Palma- 
rjs brevis. 

Palmaris loncus. Ulnarls gracilis of 
Winslow. A flexor muscle of the arm situated 
on the fore arm, immediately under the inte- 
guments. It arisen tendinous from the inner 
condyle of the os humeri^ but soon becoiAes 
fleshy, and after continuing so about' three 
inches, terminates in a long slender tendon, 
which iiear the wrist s^rates into two por- 
tions, one of which is inserted into thje inter- 
nal annular ligament, and the other koes itself 
in a tendinous membrane, that is nearly clf a 
triangular shape, add extoidi over flie palm of 
the hand, from the cai^l ligamept to the 
roots of the fingers, and is called apohetii;oue 
palmaris. Some of the fibres of this expin^on 
adhere strongly to itie metacarpal boiies, anil 
separate the musdes and tendovn of eafb fln- 
ier; Several anatomiddl wrhen have consi- 
dered Ail anoneurdils 'as a produptioh df the 
tendon of Ais Hitfide, bbt seemingly without 
reason, because wjMidW then fiiU tbc4at* 
ter whhlly.lnMdtea h# foe earml ^iHg^ent, 
in whiA base it mu the 
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in fome Bub- 

’ifsei»f the palmafiii Ipr^u^.k wanting, bi^ tl>e 
aporieuK^iB, » ali^ayi^ u» l»e found. Rbodius 
iqd(s4^yB that the latter ia now and then,'de- 
Hcieni, but there is reason to think that 
lie wot mistaken. This .muscle bends the 
band, and may assist in its pronatioii ^ it fi^- 
wiae serves^ etrctch die aponeurosis patmaris. . 

PAi^Ao, a river of Mexico, formed by 
the junction of the Nassas and Saiiceda, pi 
Kew Biscay, and thence flows £. about 200 
miles, between . the provinces of Panuco and 
Hw Leon, into the gulf of Mexico. 
Palmas, die capital of the island of Ca- 
naria. SeeCAHARY. 

Palmas, one of the Philippine islands, tG 
leagues S.E. of Mindanao- Lon. 127. 0 E. 
Lat. A. 33 N. 

Palmas Caps, a promontory on the Ivory 
coast of Guinea. Lon. 5. 34 W. Lat. 4. 
gO N. 

PALMATE, is ornithology, wtebbed^asthe 
feet of some water-birds. 

Palmate root, in botany, consisting of 
several oblong tubers or knobs, spreading out 
like the fingers. As in some sorts of orchis. 

Palmate leaf. A hand-shaped leaf. 
Lofigitudinallter in partes pliires subsequales 
divisum versus basin, oua tamen cobaerent in 
unum. Philos. Hot. — Divisum ulti!Si dimidiuin 
in lobo subaeouales. Delin. Pi. — Divided, be- 
yond the middle into several lobes that are 
nearly equal; as in passiliora caerulea. Itre- 
Mmbles the hand with the fingers spread ; and 
is one of the simple leaves : whereas the digi- 
tate leaf resembles the fingers spread, without 
^ hand ^ and, having all the leaflets separate, 
ia one of the compound leaves. 

PA^LMER. s. (from palm,} A pilgrim : 
they who returned from the Holy Land carried 
branches of palm. 

Palmer, in angling. See Fishing flies. 

PA'LMERWOKM. s. {palmer and worm.) 
A worm covered with hair, a caterpillar. 

Palmerston isle, an island in the 

, Pacific ocean, discovered by Cook, in 1774* 
It consists of about ten islets, connected by a 
reef of coral rocks, and lying in a circular di- 
.j^ectioui the principal one not exceeding a 
^ tnlle in circumference, nor more than three 
feet above jthe level of the sea. It abounds with 
epeoa-nuts, scurvygraas, and the wharra-tree, 
but has no inhabitants. Lon. lG2. 57 W. 
I,au:i8. OS. 

PALMETTOj in botany. See Chemce- 
rops. 

PALMITEROTJS. a. {palmc and fero, 
Lat.) Bearins palms. 

PATMIPEDE. a, (palpta and per, Lat.) 
Webfooted {Brown), 

PA^LMISTER. r. {Ctompulmot LaL)i 
who. deals MpalmUtry. 

PA'LJ^I1S1%V. s. (pe/ma, La|dnu ) 1. The 
cheat of Retelling fortune by the. lines of the 
. palm .{CUapeiaiid}. 2, Tne aetlon of the 
Imd: ^ - • 

..V, Beefing^ IMlms. 

, Ta 9 mor« ooioe e magni- 
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ficeni city of Syria, originally built ,by .Icing 
Solomon, in the midst of a sandy desert, 
bounded on three sides by a'clmiii of high 
mountains. Oit the decluie of the Macedg- 
nian eqipirc in the east it became the capital 
of a principality, under the name of PalmWa^; 
and it declared for U^c Romans on Acfriau 
marching his army through S^ria to Rgypt. 
Thd'city flourished and int reaped Ui the uhi.e 
of Aiirelian, when it resisted the Roman power 
under queen !2^cnobia, who held jt out a long 
time, but was at lengtl^takcii captive, and led 
in triumph through streets of Uoixic* 
Soon afterward the inhabitants massacred the 
soldiers who had been left in garrison j winch 
outrage occasioned the return of Aurelius, 
who, having mode himself master of the 
place, caused all the inhabitants to be destroy- 
ed, and gave the pillage of the city to the sol- 
diers. The stupendous ruins of this city were 
visited in 1751 oy Mr. Wood, who published 
a splendid account of them in 1753. in- 

habitants then consisted of about forty ia mi- 
lies, i|||ilig iu mud cotLiges, erected within the 
spacious court of a once inagnificetit temple. 
Palmyra is 100 miles S.E. of Aleppo. Lon. 
38. 60 E. Lat. 33. 20 N, 

Palmyra island, an island in the 
South Sea, discovered by Capl. SowJe in the 
American ship Palmyra,’ November 10, 1902. 
This island is situated in latitude 5® 49' N. 
and in longitude 162® 23' W. from London ; 
it IS about three leagues in extent; there arc 
two lagoons on it ; in the westermost of which 
is twenty fathom water, with a fine sandy 
bottom. It is very dangerous to approach the 
western part of the island, on account of tUe 
coral rocKi which are just below the surface 
of the water, and extend to the distance of 
three or four leagues from the shore. The 
eastern part terminates in a steep reef of coral, 
over which the sea breaks with considerable 
force. On the north-w^est side there is good 
anchoring ground, about three quarters of a 
mile from the breakers, in eighteen fatliom 
water on a coral bottom. There arc no in- 
habitants on the island; nor was any fresh 
water found : but cocoa iiuts? of '’ory Lrgesize, 
are in great abundance ; and fi^rh of various 
kinds, and in large shoals, surrounded the land. 
A great quantity of drift-wood lav on the 
beach, which enabled those who land^ to 
ascertain that the rise of the tide was about 
eighteen inches- {Monthly Magaeint, Jtiov, 
1804.) 

PALNAUD, a district of HinduMan, 
belonging to the Carnatic, situate between the 
river festna, and to the W . of Gtlntoor 
drear, Tiinerycotta is the pnuctfNi4j|fjiace. 

PALC^, a Mjport of in Andahisio, 
with a tolerable harbour ; edmated for being 
the place whence Columbus sailed on his first 
adventurous voyage in 1492.. It is seated at 
the mouth of the Ttfnio, 60 miles W. by S. of 
Seville. Lon. 6. 39 Lat. 37. JO N. 

PALPABILITY. (from palpable.) Qua- 
lity ofbeingpierei^vable to the touch {Pope), 

TA^PABLE, a. (palpable, French.) 1 . 

D 2 
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Pierccptible by the touch {Milton)^ S. Gross; 
coarse ; easily delected {Tillotson). 3. Plain ; 
ca«ly prwcpiihle iUvoker), 

PA'LPABLENKSS. a. (from palpable,) 
Quality i>r being palpblc; plaiiiucss; grots* 
ness. 

PA'LPABLY. ad. {from palpable.) 1. In 
such a manner as to be pcrc'cived by the touch. 
5J. Grossly; plainly 

PALPA'l'ION. A. (palpatio, palpor, Lat.) 
The act of ft'cliiifr. 

To PA'LPFTA'rii. ft, a. (palpilo, Latin.) 
To beat as the heart; to (lutlcr. 

PALPEBR/E. (pulbebra.) Jn anatomy. 
The eyelids, distinguished into upper and un- 
der : at cucli end they unite and form the can- 
thns. 

Palpeur;e superioris letator. In 
ntyolo«:y. See Levator palpeerae: superi- 

ORIS. 

JULPEBUUM APEPJHNS llECTUS. 
Set* Levator VALPEBRAi superioris. 

PALPITATION, (pnlpilatio.) In medi- 
cine. Palpitation of the heart, which is cither 
constant or frequently reinrnin!'. A poniis of 
disease in the class neuroses, and order spasmi 
ofCnllon. 

PA^LSGKA V'L. (pa/fsgrqff', German.') 
A count or carl who has the overseeing of a 
palace. 

PA'LSK’AL. a. (from palsy.) Afllictcd 
with a palsy; paralytic. 

PA'LSIEl). a. (from palsy.) Diseased with 
a palsy (Decay of Piety). 

PAf^SV. See HemiplegiAi Paraple- 
gia, Paralysis, &c. 

PAL’PE, a famous lake of Thihc^ 
the S. of Lassa, about three days journey, and 
12 miles S. of the river Sanpoo or Burram- 
pootcr. It is 150 miles in circumference ; and 
in the middle of it is one large island. On the 
\V. shore of this island, or congeries of islands, 
is a monastery, and the seat of the l..amis8a 
Turcepamo, or the Great Regenerate, in whom 
the Tnibetians think that a divine spirit is 
regenerated^ as it is in the Great Lama. The 
word Lama signifies a priest, and Lamissa is 
the feminine of Lama. 


divided by perpendicular lines, which is paly ; 
and also by diagonals, which is called bendy. 

PAM, the knave of clubs. 

PAMIEAS, a town of France, in tlie4e* 
prtment of Arriege, with a bisliop’s see. It 
IS not so considerable as formerly, nor peopled 
in proportion to its extent. Near it is a mine- 
ral spring, said to cure the gout and^structions. 
Pamiers is seated on the Arriege, eight miles 
N. of Foix, and 39 S. of Toulouse. jLon. 1. 
32 E. Lat. 4.3. 8 N. 

PAMLICO SOUND, a kind of inland sea 
of N- Carolina, lOO miles lon|{ and from 
20 broad. It is (separated, in its whole Icn^i, 
from the Atlantic, by a beach of sand, hardly 
a mile wide, generally covered by small trees or 
biibhcs. it h.is several inlets ; but that of 
Ocrccock is ibc only one that will udni it ves- 
sels of burden. This inlet is in Ion. 7G. 20 
W. lat. 10 N. 

PAMPELOi\NE,a tow n of France, in the 
department oflarn, 13 miles N. by E. of Al- 
by. Lon. 2. 17 E. Lat. 44. JON. 

PAMPELUNA, a town of Spain, capital 
of Upper Navarre, with a strong citadel, and a 
rich mshopric. Its squares are baiulsornc, and 
adorned with shops full df rich merchandise. 
It is seated on the Area, 42 miles S. of Bay- 
onne, and 167 N.Ek of Madrid. Lon. 1. 3A 
W. Lat. 42. 47 N. 

Pampeluna, a town of New Granada, 
famous for its mines of gold, and numerous 
flocks of sheep. It is ) jb miles N. by E. of 
St. F6 de Bagota. Lon. 7J. 30 W. Lau 0. 
30 N. 

To PA 'M PER. w. a. (pamljp-are, Italian.) 
To glut ; to fill with food ; to saginale (Pope). 

PAMPHILUS, a celebrated painter of Ma- 
cedonia, in the age of Philip. He was founder 
of the school for painting at Sicyon. A^iellcs 
was one of his pupils. 

PAMPHYLIA, a province of Asia Minor, 
anciently called Mopsopta, and bounded on 
the south by a part of the Mediterranean, 
called the Pampliylian sea, west by Lycia, north 
by Pisidia, and cast by Cilicia. It abounded 
with pastures, vines, and olives.’ 

PA'MPHLET. s, (par i/ji Jilet, French.) A 


TbPA'LTKR V. n. (from pa/lron, Skinner.) 
To shift ; to dodge : not in use (Shakspeare). 

To Pa%ter. V. a.To squander * as, be pal- 
ters ^Jbriune (Ainsworth). 

PA^LT£BE& s . (from patter.) An insin- 
cere dealer ; a lifter* 

PA'LTRINESS. (fiom paltry.) The state 
of beiftg^ltry. \ 

^ Pjii'LTfty.a.(po/lr(m,Ficiich»asGouifdrel.) 
Sorty 4 worthless; despicable; contemptible; 
ineah (Addisoi^. 

Palos MBOTIS* Ute ancient uame of a 
gnlph betwefiMjutope and Asia, to the nbrth 
of thb Black 9|Huow called the^sea of Zabach, 
or Asoph. \ ^ 

, oi Pale, in heraldryv is when the 


s^tlQ ia divided intf'^ur Of , more MUfd parts, 
fierpendicular lines failiimfroffl m ^ to 
the bottom. 

' BSKDE, is when the ckutcheon is 


small book ; properly a sold unbound, 
and only stitched (Clarendon). 

To Pa'mphlet. V. n. (from the noun.) Vo 
write small books (Howet). i, 

PAMPHLETE'ER. s. (Uom pampJdet^y A 
scribbler of small books (Swift). 

7b PAN. V. a. An old word denoting (ho 
close or join together (Ainsworlh). ^ 

Pan. $. <ponnfr, Sax^.) 1, A vessel brefad 
and shallow (Spenser), is. The part of the lock 
of the gun that holds the powder (Boyle). 3. 
Aiw thing hollow : 4is, the brain pan. 

Fan, in ancient ttiytholo^, was the god of 
shepherds, of huntsmen, ana of all tlie inhabi- 
ukkUof the country. He was, the son of Mer- 
cury, by Dryope, according; to Homer. Differ- 
ent authors have given him different parents. 
Pan, howeverswasa monster in appearance; 
he had two small horns on hts head, his com- 
plexion was ruddy, his tiose Aat> and his legs. 
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thighs^ tail^ and feet, were those of a goat. Hts 
isducation was entrasted to a nymph of Ar- 
cadia, called Sinoe, but the nurse, according to 
Homer, terrified at the monster, fled away 
and lefi'him. He was wrapped up in the skins 
of beasts by his father, and carried to heaven, 
ti'hcre Jupiter and the gods long entertained 
themselves with the oddity of hit appearance. 
There Hacihus gave him the name of Pan. 
The god of shepherds chiefly resided in Ar- 
cadia, wliere the woods and the most rugged 
mountains were his habitation. lie invented 
the flute with seven reeds, which he called 
Syrinx, in honour of a nymph of the same 
name who was changetl i.ito a reed. He was 
continually employed in deceiving the neigh- 
bouring nynipns, and captivated Diana, by 
transfoiining himself into a beaiiliful white 
goat. He was also enamoured of a nymph of 
the mountains called Kcho, by whom he had 
a sou called Lynx. He also |>aid his addressee 
to Omphalc, queen of Lyilia. I'he worship of 
Pan was well established, particularly i»i Ar- 
cadia, where he gave oracles on nrouiit Ly- 
caeus. His festivals, called by the (Greeks 
LyCtca, were brought to Italy by Kvauder, and 
they were well known at Koine by the name 
of rne Lupercalia. (Sec I.upj£RCa i.i a.) The 
worship, and the difl'erent functions of Pan, 
are derived from the mythology of the ancient 
Egyptians. As Pan usually terrified the in- 
halntants of the neighbouring country, that 
kind of fear which often seizes men, and 
which i only imaginary, haS received from 
him the nnnic of pauic Jlrar, 

Pan, nr Pahang, a town on the E. coast 
of the peninMvki of Malacca. It is the capital 
of a kingdom of the same name, remarkable 
for the great niunhcr of elephants, and for the 
plenty of pepper it produces. Pan is 140 miles 
N.E. of Malacca. Lon. 103. 20 E. Lai. 3, 
^5 N. 

PANACEA, {panacea t 'tava-cia ; from ar«v, 
all, and ax(o/>u»t, to make well.) An epi- 
thet given by the ancients to those remedies 
which they conceived would cure every dis- 
ease. Unfortunately for those of the present 
day, there arc no such remedies. 

Some derive the name from Panacea, a 
daughter of jEsculapiiis who presided over 
he.irih. 

PANADA, (pane, bread, Ttal.). Bread 
boiled in water io a proper consistence for 
feeding children or infirm persons with. 

pan /ETIUS, a stoic philosopher of Rhodes, 
138 B. C. He studied at AtWns fop some 
time, thence he came to Rome, where he reck- 
oned among his pupils Lselius and Scipio, U)c 
second African us.. To the latter he was at- 
tached by the closes! ties of friendship and 
familiarity r he attended hihi in hb expeditions, 
and partook of ail his pleasures and amuse- 
ments, Panactius wrote a treatise on the 
duties of man, whose merit can be sdbsutaiti^ 
from the encomiums which Cicero b€:stows 
upon it. 

PANAGI4i a town ofTuikcyin Europe^ 
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in Romania, 14 miles N. of Gallipoli. Lorn 
«7. « E. Lat.40. 40 N. 

PANAMA, the capital of Terra Firma 
Pro|>er, and the seat ot a royal audience and 
of a bishop. It was built in 1517, and was 
sacked ami burnt by the English buccaneers in 
1670. Before the aholitioii of the trade bv 
the galeons, in 1748, the Spaniards of Chili 
and Peru, in order to be supplied with the 
products uud manufactures of Europe, were 
obliged to repair to Porto Belli) or Panama; 
but, since that |)eriod, the commercial inter- 
course has been carried on by single vessels, 
called register 6hi|n, which sail round Cape 
Horn, and convey oiiertly to the ports o( Chili 
and Peru the ineichmidise w'hich was for- 
merly com eyed across the isthmus of Darien 
to PaiKuiid. Jn the harbour of Panama is a 
fine pearl fishery. This city is seated on a hay 
of the s'lmc name, 70 miles S. of Porto Bello. 
Lon. 80. 3:> W". L:U. 8. 48 N. 

PANARIA, one of the Lipari islands, in 
the Mediterranean, between I .ipari and Jiirom- 
boh. It is barren, and only five miles in cir- 
cumference. 

PANARIS, (panarts, corrupted from p<r- 
ranif chill). See Paronychia. 

Pan AR.MONION. ((Jrcck.) A wind 
instrument used by the ancient Greeks, which 
(as far as we are able to collect from Plato, and 
the Commentaries of Proclus on that illustrious 
author), consisted of an asacmhlagc of pipes, 
and resembled in sonic degree the modern or- 
gan. It is particularly worthy of notice, that 
every hole ot these pipes, or imitation of pipes, 
as Proclus expressly calls them, was capable of 
emitting three different sounds, and in some 
circumsiances more than three: from which 
we conclude that the ancients were belter ao 
rpiainted with the theory of natural harmonics 
than is generally supposed ; several even of the 
moderns denying the possibility of the tiling 
ai together. Sec Oc T A V E. 

PANATHENA^A, festivals in honour of 
Minerva the patroness of Athens first insti- 
tuted by Ericniheiis or Orpheus, and called 
Atliemta ; but Thesciis a norwards renewed 
them, and caused them to be celebrated and ob- 
served bv all the tribes of Athene, which he 
had united into one, and from w hich reaso^; 
the festivals received their name. iSutne sup- 
pose that they are the same as the Romaa 
Quinqiiatria, as they arc often called bfliittt 
name among the Latins. In the first years of 
the institution they were observed ^ly dot* 
iOg one day, but afterwards the Umt was 
longed, and the celebration was attended with 
greater pomp and solemnity. The festivals 
were two; the great Panathenaea or 
observed every 5th year, and the leistr Kma- 
thenaia, wrhicn were ;|tept evera 3d 
or rather annually. For a luinut^ description 
of the manner of their oelebrationi the student 
is referred to Lemprieire^s larger dictionary, or 
Potter’s Antiquities. 

PANAX. Ginseng, la botany, a aenus 
of the class polygamia, otscteroioecta. Herm. 
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umbel. Calyx five- toothed, superior; corol 
iiVie*petalled ; stamens five ; .styles two ; berry 
twb-seeded. Male : umbel. ^Calyx entiVe. 
Vifie species; natives of America, Chino, and 
Au^ralasia. 

The cultivated species are as follows : 

1 . P. quinquffolia. Proper ginseng. 

' e. P. trifolia. Thrcc*Icavcd pauax. 

3 . P. aculeata. Prickly panax. 

The first two sons are increased by sewing 
the seeds on a hot- bed ; the last by layers or 
cuttings. 

Ginseng was formerly su)»posed to be con- 
fined to the riioiinlains of t'hirtese Tariary : it 
is now, liO\vc\ci, fully nsciTtainccl that the 
American panax quinquerolia is precisely the 
same. 

The dried imported roots scarcely exceed the 
thickness of the little finger; are nboiii ihtee 
nr four inches lnn«r, frequently forked, trans- 
verstly urinkli d, of a hornv texture, and both 
internally and < xU’injll5''of a yellowish-white 
colour. ** To the la^te it difCiu ers a nincilagU 
nous sweetne^s, approaching to lhal of liquor- 
ice, accom)ianied with soi m- deuree of bntir- 
npss, and a slight arc uulu t'aimih, with little 
or no smell. It is tar sv\ : tn*, and of a more 
grateful than the roots of fennel, to 

■which it has by some been supposed similar; 
and it difiers likewise remarkably fioni those 
roots ill the nature ainl iihannacculic proper- 
ties of its active principles, the sweet matter of 
the ginseng being preserved entire in the watry 
as well as the spniluous extract ; whereas that 
of fennel roots is xlestroyed or dissipated in 
the inspissatiou of the watry lipeturt*. The 
slight urucnatic impregnation of the ginsciij^ is 
likewise, in good measure, reta'iiK'd in the 
watry extract, and 'perfectly in the splritii- 
•piis.*’ 


dedicated to St. Pancras ; and the thbrchyaid i 4 
remarkable for bavins been the principal place 
of Interment for the Roman catholics. At a 
public house near the church is a ipedicipal, 
spring. Here is the Veterinary College, 
blislml in 1791, for the improvement of 
farriery, and the treatment of cattle in ge- 
nera). 

PANCRATICAL. a. (irw and upolof.) Ex- 
celling in all the gymnastic exercises {Brown), 

PANCRATIUM (compounded of ir«v, all, 
and wfftTiw, I overcome), among the ancients, 
a kind of intermixed exercise, consisting of the 
lucia or mcstling, and the boxing or pngilate ; 
but it (lifTors in this, that as the uthletacare not 
to seize the body, their hands are not armed 
with gauntlets, and give less dangerous blows. 
The pancratium was the third* gvmnastic ex- 
ercise, and was not introduced till long after 
the others. 

Pancratium. Lily daffodil. Sea daf- 
fodil. ln.botanv, a genus of the class hexandria, 
order monogyma. Ct>roI fiiipcrioi , six-pelalled ; 
nectary campanvilate, lwel\ e-cleft ; stamens 
placed on the nectary ; stigma obtuse. Elevc n 
species, natwes of ihli U est Indies or South 
Atr.ciica, a few of the south of Europe. Sc- 
ion or eight of these are cultivated, the most 
of them as stove-plants. 

PANCREAS, (pancreas, 7r«vxpittf ; from irav, 
all, and fiesh ; so called Ironi its fleshy 

consistence.) A glandular viscus of the abdo- 
men, cf a long figure, compared to a doc’s 
tongue, siinaietfin the epigastric region tinner 
the stomach. It is coinj)osed of innumerable 
small glands, the excretory ducts of which 
unite and form one duct, called the pancreatic 
duct, which perforates ilic duodenum with the 
ductus communis cholcdochns, and conveys a 
fluid, in its nature similar to saliva, into the 


By tlie Chinese it is regarded altogether as a inlesiihcs. The nancrealic artery is a branch 
panacea, or univcT«>al medicine: in Europe its of the splenic. The veins evacuate themselves 
medical \iriues are regarded us trivial. into the s|)U‘nic vein. Its nerves are from the 

PANAY, oneof the Philipidne islands, be- par vaguni and great intercostal. The use of 
tween those of P.iiagoa and Negro. It is SdO the pancreas is to secrete the pancreatic juice, 
miles in circumference, an<l the most populous which to be mixed with the chyle in the 
and fertile of them all. It is w.^tered by a duodenum. The quantity of the fluid secreted 

f reat number of rhers and brooks, and pro- is uncctiuin ; but it must be very considerable, 
uccs a great quantity of rice. IloUa is the if wc compare it iidth the weight of the saliva, 
^apitat. ^ " the pancreas being three times larger, and 

JPA'NCAKE. s. (pan and cake.^ Thin pud- seated in a wanner place. It is expelled by the 
dins baked in a fryingpan (Murjimer), force of the circulating blood, and of the in- 

KKNUARPUS, jh lloinaii antiquiiy, a ciimbcnt viscera in the full abdomen ; as the 
kind of show Roman emperors fre- livdf, stomach, spleen .'mesenteric and splenic 

micntly exhibited to. the |>eople. The word is arteries, and flie aorta. Its great utility appears 
forined hbm the Greek o»v, all, and xaoTTo;, ^nit. from its constancy, bring mund in almost all 
Whence the name vi'as also given by the AttS?- animals ; nor is it refuted by the few experi- 
to a sacrifice wheft^m all kinds ofl^fTuits nients in which a part of it was cut out from 
wwofl'ered. In this s]iectac||d,'the Circus, bcing^a robust animal, witliOat occasioning death; 
all 6<ftQV«y with large trees, reftresented a, forest, because the^ hole pancreas cannot be rcinovetl 
intq,,<^ich the coasts be^g Jot from the dons withbnt the duodenum : for even a part' of the 
uudeir-^rbund,«tlv$ people, at a sigtf given by lungs may be cut oilt without producifig death, 
the eiti I jcror, pursued, shot^ and killed all tl^y but they are' not theii^oTe useless. Jt seems 
f'ouid laylmUrof, ^incipally to dilute the viscid cystic bile, to 

Awsy, to regale iij^ atliqmc.V/'^ mitigate its acrimony, and to mix it with the 

■ PaNCRaS (St®jj(^niagcjhMi 4 dlw food. Hence it is ponred into a placeTeinme 

the N.\V. df Loiidi^ It ha^'church from the cystM ductj as often as there is no gall- 
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)a|]aiUcn Like the rest of the intestinal hu* 
mpurs^ it dilutes and resolves the mass' of ala- 
inentSj and perforins every other office of the 

’*^^^'NCREATIC duct. See Doctu* 

PANCABATICU8. 

PANDaNUS. Screw pine. In botany» 
a genus of the class clicecia, order monandria. 
Male : anthers sessile, inserted into the raniifi* 
cations of the spadix. Female : stigmas two ^ 
fruit compound. 

Oue species, only, P, odoratissiinus, sweet- 
scented screw pine: a native of Asia.— 
Branches issuing from large fusiform roots, 
descending to the ground and dividing ; leaves 
clasping, imbricate in three spiral rows,8pinout 
on the back and edges. It flower^ in Asia 
during the rainy seasoni and is chiefly ein- 

ft ed in making hedges. The perfume af- 
cd by the tender white petals, of the male 
chiefly, aflbrd the richest and most delightful 
fnigrance of the vegetable world. 

As a stove plant, it has a fipe ornamental 
eflect in our own country from its large spread- 
ing foliage. It may be best promgated by 
seeds sown in light cardi in pots plunged into 
a tan-bed. 

PANDARUS, a son of Lycaon, is remark- 
able for having broken the truce tvhich hud 
been agreed upon between the Greeks and 
Trojans, lie also wounded Menelaus and 
Diomedcs, and shewed himself uncoinmanly 
courageous. He was at last killed by Dio- 
medes ; and iEneas, who then carried him in 
bis chariot, by attempting to revenge his death, 
nearly perished by the hand of the furious 
enemy. —2. A son of Alcanor, killed with his 
brother Bitias by Turn us. — 3. A native of 
Crete, punished with death for being accessary 
to the theft of Tantalus. What this theft was 
is unknown. Some, however, suppose that 
Tantalus stole the uoibrosin and tlie nectar 
&om the tables of the gods, to which he had 
been admitted, or that he carried away a dog 
which watched Jupiter's temple in Crete, in 
which crime Patidarns was concerned, and for 
which he suffered. Pandarus had two daugh- 
ters. See Camiro and Clytia. 

PANDECTS, Pandbctjb, in jurispru- 
dence, the digest or colleciioii, made by Justi- 
nian's order, of 634 decisions or judgments of 
the ancient lawyers, on so many questions 
occurring in the civil law ^ to which that em- 
peror gave the force and authority of law, the 
epistje prefixed to them. The word is Greek, 
nasbxvoi, compounded of wav, all, and 
capio, i take ; i. c. a compilation, or a book 
containing all things. Though uthers, os Bar- 
toli, will nave it formed from wav, and i 

as if these books contained the v4tole doctrin^ 
of ihe law. The pandects consist of 50 books, 
and make the first part of the body, of the civil 
law. They, were aen 9 ied by twoirw j but the 
copyists taking those vrr for the cusi||m 
arose of quoting them by^. ■ 

In.the year 1 137# the Pandects of Justinian, 
which had been brought by an Amnlsitan mer- 
chant from t)|e East, fell into The handb of the 


Pisans. An^lus Politianus believes tills coity 
to be^that which had been complied by omr 
of the emperor. However that be, it is certatiia^ 
that all other (Biopics are taken from it, as beiifg 
the must ancient. The Pisans having obtain- 
ed their request from the emperor, carried iho 
volumes to Pisa, and for near three centuries 
they were known by the name of the Pandecta 
Pisans. 

PANDEMIC, {pandemicus •, from arav, all, 
and itfJL07f the people). A synonym of epide- 
mic. See Epidemic. 

PaVNDEU. s. {(ro\n pandanus, the pimp in 
the story of Troilus and Cressida.) A pimp; 
a male bawd ; a procurer {Dry deny 

To P^^NDER. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
pimp; to be subservient to Just or passion 
{Sfmkspeare)^ 

PA'NDERI.Y. fl. (from ponder.) Pimping ; 
piinplike {Shakspeare). 

PANDICULATION, s. (pandiculans, 
Latin.) The restlessness, stretching, and unea- 
siness that usually accompany the cold tits of 
an intermitting fever {Flayer). 

PANDION, a king of Athens, son of 
Erichthon and Pasitliea, who succeeded ln> 
father, B. (’. 1437- He became father of 
Procne and Philomela, Ercchtheus and Butes, 
During his reign there was such abundance of 
corn, wine and oil, that it was publicly re- 
ported that Bacchus and Minerva had person- 
ally visited Attica. He gave his daughter 
Procne in marriage to Tereus, king of Thrace, 
who had assisted him in a war wdeh the Boeo- 
tians. The treatment which Philomela re- 
ceived from Tereus (see Philomela) was 
the source of infinite grief to Pandioti, and he 
died after a reign of 40 years.— There was 
also another Pandion, son of Gecrops Sd, who 
succeeded his father, B. C. 130. He was 
driven from his paternal dominions and fled 
to Pylas, king of Megara, wdio gave him his 
daughter Pciia in marriage, and resigned his 
crown to him. Pandion had four children. 
Aigeus, the eldest, alterwards recovered bis 
father's kingdom. Some authors have con- 
founded the two Pandioiis, and made Philo- 
mela and Procne the daughters, not of Pan* 
dion the 1st, but of Pandion the 2d. (jOvid, 
Apatlod. Pttus$ 

PANDORA, the first mortal female that 
ever lived, according to Hesiod. She was 
made of clay by Vulcan, at the request ^ Ju- 
piter, who wisheil to punish the impieW of 
Prometheus, Iw giving him a wife. When 
this woman of clay had received Jifis, all the 
ffixls vied in inakiM her presents. Venus gave 
her beauty, the Graces the power of e^pti- 
rating, Apollo uughi her music, Merpuly 
struct^ her in icloquencc, and Minerva gave 
her the most splendid ormunents.— rmn these 
presents .received from' the eocto the wbman 
was called Pandora, whiotir lnilinGUes that she 
bad received wry.^oeQesBary ira» 
Jupiter after this^powe her a i>ox to present to 
the man who married b|||audwlcrcury then 
condinsled he^to Proiij^eus. The'anful 
mortal, seusIbA of the deceit, would not suffer 
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hiulself to be captivated by her charms. His 
brother l^pimetheus was not pussesscd of the 
same prudence. He married Pandora, and 
upon opening the box which she presented 
him, there issued from it a multitude of evils, 
which dispersed themselves over the wroild, 
and which continue to afdict the huinan lacc. 
Hope only remained at ilie bottom, which 
alone renders troubles and sorrows less painful 
in life. 

PANDORON, an ancient stringed instru^ 
meni resembling a lute, and thi strings of 
which are of brass. Its frets aieof copper, like 
'•those of the cistrnm ; its hack is like that of a 
guitar ; and the rirns of its table, like those of 
its ribs, an* cui into semicircles. 

PANDllOSOS, a daughter of Cecrops, king 
of Athens, sister to Aglauroii and lierse. She 
was the only one of the sisters who had not 
the fatal curiosity to open a basket, in which 
was Erichihonius, and which Miner^'a had en- 
trusted to their care: for which sincerity u tem- 
ple w^as raised to her, near that of Minerva, 
and a festival instituted in lier honour, called 
Pandrosi.i. 

P.‘\N1>URATE LEAF. Panduraporm 
LEAF. In botany. (Pandura, a musical in- 
fitriiment of the guitar kind, in Merseniius) 
folium. A guitar-shaped leaf. (Viol-shaped, 
Ray hist. J74*) The French call it vn forme dc 
Oblongum, infernc latius, iateribns, 
cnarctaiutn. Pnilos. Rot. Oblong, broader, 
below, contracted on the sides In Dcliii. PI 
the explanation is dilfcrcntly worded. Ob- 
longum, latcribus ; oblongmni lareribusinfcrne 
coarctatuni. Oblong, contiaeud below at the 
tides. 'I’he former appears most correct. It is 
exemplified in rumex pulcher, and convoKuIns 
panduratus. 

PANE, s, {paneuu, French.) I. A square of 
glass {Pope), a. A piec<* mixed in variegated 
works with other pieces {Donne). 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praise of some 
extraordinary thing, peison, oi virtue. The 
name is Greek, ; formed of w»v, alt, 

and 1 assemble ; because anciently held 

in public and .«olemn assemblies ot the Greeks, 
eitlicr at their games, their feasts, fairs, or re- 
ligious meetings. To make iheir paiicuyrics 
the more solemn, the (ire ks used to begin 
with the praises of the fk ity in whose honour 
the garnes^ itec. \vt:re celebrated ; then they 
descended to the praise of the people or coun- 
try where they w ere celebrated ; then to the 
princes or magistrates vvho presided at them ; 
and at length to the champions, especially the 
conquerors, who had gained the prii^es in 
them. 

PANEGY'RICAL. fl. 1. Dealing in pane- 
gyrics. S.vOommuhicating or exhibiting pa* 
ncavrics; Inurlatory. 

PANEGYR'JST. s, {panegyriste, Fr.) One 
ihai write? prai.se ; encomiast {Camden), 
PA^VEL. s. {panellum, Lat. pantau, Fr.) 

I . A sqnart, rir piece of any matter inserted be- 
tween other bneiies (Addison), 2, A schedule 
ior joJJ, containing the names of &uch jurors^ 
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as the sheriff provides to pass utiNm a trial 

(Cawelfh 

PANG, s, {hang, Dutch, uneasy.) Extreme 
pain ; .sudden paroxysm of torment (Derham)*^ 

VVipANG. V, a, (from the noun.) To tdi^ 
ineiii cruelly {Hhakspeare). 

PANGA'iUS, ill ancieriigeography, atnoun- 
tajp of Thrace, anciently called Moiis (^irami- 
nuh, and joined to Mount Rhodope, near the 
sources of the river NcmIus. On this moun- 
tain Lyciirgus, the Thiaciaii king, was tom to 
pieces, and Orpheus called tiie aiientioii of the 
wild lie.isisand of the mountaius and w^oods to 
listen to his song. 

Pan GOLIN, a species of M a n is, which 
sec. 

PANJAB, a country of Hindustan Proper, 
being that watered by the five eastern branches 
of the Indus. It was the sccmic of Alexander’s 
last campaign, and the lerniination of his 
conquests. It forms a square of rnilcs, ai^ 
includes the whole of L.ahore, and a great ijarf 
of Mtiullan Proper. To the lower part of 
Moultan it i.^ flat and marshy, and inundated 
by the periodical rains wliich full between -May 
and (Viober. 

PA'NIC. s. Ill grounded terror or fright. 
Sec Pan. 

Panicle, in botany. (From panica, 
ifravixn, coma ; or rather from panus, the wrjof 
about the quill m the shuttle.) Fruciifieatio 
sparsu in pednnenhs diverse snbdivisis. A 
fniciification, or species of inflorescence, in 
which the flowers or fruits arc .scattered on 
peduncles variously subdivided. As m oats 
and some of the gras.H*s. 

Panicle (Heaped). Having great abund- 
ance of flowers. 

Pa.nmcle (Den.se or close). A higher de- 
gree of the preceding. Or rather, having the 
flowers eIoi.c as well as abundant. 

Panicle (Spiked). Approaching in form 
to H spike : ,is in several of the grusse.**, which 
arc commonly called s[)ikcHl grasses. 

Panicle (Conlracied), A greater degree 
of the foregoing. 

Panicle (Coarctate). A sqncered panicle. 
Having the ]>ediceis extremely near to each 
Ollier. 

Panicle (Patent). A spreading panicle. 
Having the pedicels spreading out so as to form 
ail acute angle with the stalk. 

Panicle (Difl’use). A dilVused panicle. 
Having the pedicels spreading out more and 
irregularly. 

Panicle (Divaricate). A divaricating p.i- 
nicle. Spreading out still more, at an obtuse 
angle vvith the stalk. 

PANKUJLA'rE LEAF. A nanicled 
stem. Having branche.s variously subdivided. 

Paniculate grasses. Pan icled grasses. 
Having their fructifications in a panicle. 

PaNICUM. Panic grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandria, order digynia. Ca- 
lyx three- valved,*one-flowered 5 the third valve 
very small ; seed invested with the permanent 
hardened coroL<:i Eighty-two species scattered 
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over the globe ; of which four are common to 
ciur own corn-helcls : of these some are spiked, 
and others panicied. 

Those common to our own helds are as 
fSilGIWB: 

J . P. verticillatum, with whorled spike and 
diffuse culms. Corn-fields. 

2 . P. crus galii : spike doubly-conipound)$ 
glume aw ned, hispid. Wet fields. There is 
a variety with the awns ten times as long us the 
glumes. 

3. P. sangtiinale. Finger- like spikes j sheaths 
of the te.'ives dotted, t orii- fields. 

4. P. flaciylon. Finger-likc spikes ; and 
creeping shoots. Sandy stiorcs. 

Ttie two following arc also worth jiarlicular- 
ising: 

h. P. Italicum. Spike compound ; culm 
simple; loaves altcrtuitc, flat, striate, reflected. 
It is fmin this plant ihc Italians obtain their 
iillpet seed ; whence Us specific name ; for it is 
a native of the Indies. 

(). 1^. luiliaceiim. Millet panienm. Pani- 
rlb loose, flaccid ; leaves with hairy or glabrous 
sheaths j glumes niucronatc, nerved; culm 
rhamielled, hMuciieil, leafy. The seeds are 
the coniinoii iiiillet ‘seeds of our own shops. 
'J'he plant is iudigetious to India. 

PAKKK. Ill botany, a genus of the class 
ciiuctuklria, order inonogynia. Cahx four- 
cleft ; cored campaiiulate, four-cleft ; capsule 
two-vaivcd, oue-^eeded. Two <.pecicb, natives 
of Chili. 

PANNADF. See(’uRVFt. 

PANNaNACH M'KLLS, a village in 
Aberdeenshire, situale a little below the watcr- 
f.dl, called the Lin of Dee, in the talleyof 
Olcniiiinck. It is noted lor its mineral waters; 
and has a lodge for the aceomtriodation of the 
company that frequent this place in sninnier. 

P.\ N N hi LS OF A S A DDl ^hi ; i wo ensh ions, 
or bolsters, filled with cow, deer, or horse- 
hair, and placed under the saddle, one on caeli 
side, so as to toncii the horse’s body, and pic- 
vent the buvvs from galling or hurting his 
back. 

PANNICLF-. {panmeutus, dimin. from pan- 
Hits^ a woven cloth) Pannivulus carnostt ^ ; car- 
nous niembrane, a thin muscular covering at- 
tached to the «kin in brute animals, by means 
of which they have the power of shaking, it so 
05 to throw ofl* any thing which adheres to the 
hairy coat and occasions uneasiness. Gibson's 
account <d' this superficial muscle is given un- 
der th% article Cutis. The fatty panicle is 
synonymous with Cellular membrane, 
which see. 

PA'NNlERj. {panirr, French.) A baiket, 
* a wicker vessel, in which fruit, or other things, 
are carried on a horse {Addison), 

PANNIPUT, a town of Hindustan Pro- 
per, situate in an extensive plain between the 
cities of Delhi and Sirhind. 

This plain is celebrated fora battle, in 1761 , 
between an army of 200,000 Mahrattas, and 
Abdallah, sultan "of Caiidahar, at the head of 
l.'iOjOOO Mahometans, in which the former 
were totally deitated. Panniput is 72 miles 
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N. W. of Delhi. Lon. 7(5. 45 E. Lat, 2J1, 

1.5 N. 

PANNONIA, a large country of Europe, 
lioundcd on the cast by Upper Moesio, south 
by Dalmatia, west by Noricum, and north by 
the Danube. It was first invaded by J, Cicsar, 
and conquered in the reign of Tiberius. Phi- 
lip and his son Alexander suiiie ages before had 
successively conquered it. its cluLf city was 
Siriiiiuin. 

PANOMPIIiElJS, a sirname of Jupiter, 
either because he was worshipped by every na- 
tion, or because he heard the prayers addressed ^ 
to him, or because the rest of the gods derived 
from him their knowledge of futurity, (wet;, 
ojimisy ofxttri, vox.) 

PANOPK, or Panopea, one of the Ne- 
reides, whom sailors i;entTalIy invoked in 
storms. Her name signifies giving every assist- 
ance, or seeing every thing. 

PANOPHOBlA. (pnridphohia, ir«iV«io»4a ; 
from irrtv, all, and 90 ^ 0 ;, fear.) That kind of 
melancholy which is atteiided with groundless 
fears. 'I'he moderns consider it as symptomatic. 

PANOPLY. A. C'TMvsr.Xir 6 .) Oomplctc ar- 
mour {MiUon), 

PANOPODIS, the city of Pan, a town of 
Fgvpt, called akso Chiininis. Pan had there a 
temple, where he was worshipped with great 
solemnity. 

PANORAM.'V (from cav, all, and ofniAn,a 
sight, of u/ctyrci, perf. p;i!is. ofottu?, to see), in 
tliv art of p.nniin'j:, a reprc'enifiuru f,fa town, 
a country, or any inttTCSiing scenery, upon 
the concave snrlace of a hollow cylinder. 'I'his 
ingenious extension of the an of painting, by 
means of which the spectator is thrown in the 
centre of the scene (a thing the possibility of 
which has been denied by inaiiy artists not 
thirty years ago), is the invention of the late 
Mr. liarker; ^ whose panoramic pictures of 
l^pithead, Edinburgh, Gibraltar, Scv. havedc- 
serverlly excited great ndniiration, and been 
warinlv patronized. The son of the inventor 
still continues, with great zeal and talent, to 
exhibit to the public f^e^h pictures of this kind 
every season in Leicester square. 

PANDRMO, a town ol Turkey in Europe, 
in Albania, siinate on a gulf of the Adriatic, 
opposite the island of (’orfn, 45 miles S.S.E. of 
Valona. Lon. 20. 2 I’l. Lat. 40. O N. 

PANORP.'X, in zoologj^, a germs of (he ^ass 
insccta, order neuropicra. Mouth lengthened 
into a cylindrical, horny proboscis; feelers 
four, nearly equal; steinmaia three; antennas 
filiform, longer than the thorax; tail of ihc 
male armed with a chelate appendage; of the 
female unarmed. Nine species, scattered over ‘ 
the globe ; of which P. communis is the only 
one indigenous to our own country: its wings 
are of equal length, spotted with black, and 
transparent; body longish : it is frequently 
seen in our meadows during the early part of 
summer. P. coa, with erect win^^, the lower 
ones nearly linear and very {png, is a native of 
the Greek islands: It is larger than the pre- 
ceding, and its wings are aLo bcanriluJIy 
5 p »iicd, or bunded with brow^n and yellow. 
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PANSIEf or PAvtYf in botany* See 
Viola. 

TbPANT. V. {panieler, old VtA I. To 
palpitate ; to boat as tbe heart in sudden ter- 
rour» or after hard labour {Craskaw)* S. To 
have the breast heaving, as for want of breath 
(Dryden). 3. To play with intermission 
(Pope), 4, To long; to wish earnestly 
(Pope), ^ ^ ^ 

Pant, s, (from the verb.) Pal pita lion ; 
motion of the heart (S/ta&speare). 

PANTALARIA, an island in the Mcditcr- 
. ranean, between Sicily and the coast of Tunis, 
P 17 miles in circumference. It abounds in 
cotton, fruits, and wine, and is subject to the 
king of Naples. Lon. 12. 31 H. Lat. 3(). 
53 N. 

PANTAiNUS, a stoic philosopher, born in 
Sicily (though some have erroneously supposed 
him to be a Hebrew) about the beginning of 
the reign of Commodus. He presided over the 
celebrated school of Alexandria, where, from 
the time of St. Mark, the founder of that 
church, they had always a divine that was 
eminent for his learning and piety to explain 

S ie holy scriptures, and to instruct them in 
uman learning. This employment he was 
obliged ta leave ; for, when the Indians re- 
quired of Demetrius bishop of Alexandria to 
eend them one to instruct tlieiii in Christian i- 
tji he sent Pantaenus, who undertook the mis- 
sion lyith joy, and behaved himself very pro- 
perly in it. We are told, that the Indians had 
been tinctured with Chrislianitv by St. Bar- 
tholomew the apostle ; and that Paiitsciius met 
with the Hebrew original of St. Matthew’s 
(TOspel, which the jostle had left there. 3^. 
Jerome says that Pantasnus brought it with 
him ; and that it was, in his lime, preserved 
in the library of Alexandria. But we suspect 
St. Jerome to be mistaken in this rcs|)ecU. 
W'hen Pantaenus relurncd to Alexandria he 
r^ssumed the government of the school of that 
city, which, it is probable, he had, during his 
absence, committed to the care of St. Clement, 
a presbyter of Alexandria. He explained the 
scripturp publicly under the reign of Severus 
and Aptoninus Caracalia ; and was, ip St. 
Jerome's opinion, more serviceable to the 
church bj his discourses than by his writings. 
He published some oommentaries upon the 
Bible, which are lost. 

PANTALOON, a sort of garment con- 
sisting of breeches and stockings all of one 
piece ; said to have been fiist introduced by 
the Venetians. 

Pantaloon, on the theatre, is a buffoon 
or masked person, who pgrfprnis high and 
grotesque dances, and shows violent and ex- 
travagant postures and airs* The word is like- 
wise used for the habit or dress these btiff^ions 
usually wear } w hich is made precisely to the 
form of their body, and all of a piece from 
head to foot. And hence those who wear 
a habit of this kind, for conveniency, under 
their other clothes, are called pantaloons of 
enice. 

PANTHEA, the wife of Abradates, celc- 
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bratfd for her beauty and coti^^igal aflfecjtiqn 
l^e was taken prisoner by Cyrus, who irf;;:* 
fused to visit her, not to be ensnared by |$e 
power of her personal charms. She kiL)|^ 
nersclf on the body of her Imsband, whl|;f|Mr 
been slain in a battle. (Vid. Abradatxs.); 

Panthea, in antiquity, were sit iglcbtatuM* 
composed of the figures, or symbols, of several 
difiereiit divinities together, Patiicr Joubelt, 
who calls them pantliea, and who has re* 
marked them sometimes on medals, says their 
heads are most commonly adorned with the 
symbols or attributes belonging to several 
gods. 

PANTllbilSM, a philosophical species of 
idolatry leading to atheism, in which the uni- 
verse was considered as the supreme Grid. Who 
was the inventor of this absurd system is, per- 
haps, not knoivn ; but it was of early origin, 
and differently modified by diH'ercnt philo- 
sophers. Some held the universe to be 
immense animal, of which the incorpoffl 
soul was properly their God, and the heavens 
and earth the body of that God ; whilst otheri 
held but one substance, partly active and partly 
passive: and therefore looked upon the visible 
universe as the only Nuinen. The earliest 
Grecian Pantheist ot whom we read was Or- 
pheus, who called the world the borly of God, 
and itH several parts his members, making tfie 
whole universe one divine animal. According 
to Cud worth, Orpheus and his followers be- 
lieved in the immaterial soul of the world; 
Uierein agreeing with Aristotle, who certainly 
held that God and matter arc coeternal ; and 
that there is some such union between them 
as subsists between the souls and liodies of men. 
(Sec Meta PHYSICS.) In the ancient Orphic 
theology, we are taught that tliis universe, and all 
things belonging to it, were made within God; 
that all things are contained together in the 
wombof Gotl; that God is the head and middle 
of all things ; that he is the basis of the earth 
and heaven; that he is the depth of tire sea, the 
air we breathe, the force of the un tameable 
iire; that he is the sun, moon, and stars ; that 
there is one divine body; for, n«v7«y»; ly 
v» h wutfjMli KftJni, ** uli these things lie in tlic 

S cat body of God.’*— But further, 10 prove that 
c most ancient Greek pliilostmhers resolved all 
things into God, and made God all, we shall 
cite a most remarkable passage from ]?lutarch'8 
Defect of Oracles* “ Whereas there arc two 
causes of all generations, the divine and the 
human, the most ancieiit tbeoloeers aqri poets 
attended only to the more excellent of these 
two ; resolving all things into Cod, and pro- 
nouncing this of them universally ; Ztvg ufxn, 
ZfvrV’1^9, Aio; j cx vwtla iriXQi/Iai, that God U * 
both the beginning and middle, and that all 
things are out of Gu<l ; insomuch, that they 
had uu regard at all to the other natural and 
necessary causes of things ; but on the con- 
trary, theirjuniors, who vyere called naturalists, 
deviating from this> most exctlleut and div^ine 
principle, placed in all bodifes their |>a8sion8, 
collisions, mqtatious, and commixtures." See 
SpINOZLSM. 
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PANTHEON thus named IVont 

wff all, and God), in architeeturej#ft 
temple, or church, of a circular form; cl^i- 
ttted to alt thejgods, or to all the saints. 

^The PaniHiTn of ancient Home is of all 
others the most celebrated, and that whence 
all the rest lake their names. It was built by 
AEfippa, son-in-law of Augustus, in his third 
ecmsulate, twenty-five years before Christ; 
though several antiquarians and artists ha^'c 
sup|>osed that the Pantheon existed as long ago 
as the commonwealth, and that Agrippa only 
embellished it and added the portico. To 
this purpose they allege the authority of Dion 
Cassius, who, speaking of Agripiia, says, he 
also hiiishcd or perlected the Rintheon. 

It was dedicated by him to Jupiter Ulior, 
Jupiter iheHeveiiger ; and had the name Pan- 
theon, on account of thf* great number of sta- 
tues of the gods ranged in seven i)iches all 

» [kI it ; and because built ufa circular form, 
epreseni heaven, the residence of the gods. 
It has but one door, and one window, re- 
ceiving all its li»'ht from the top of its dome. 
It is one hundred and forty-four feet diameter 
within, and just as much in height, and of the 
Corinthian order. Before each iiirh are two 
columns of antique yellow marble fluted, and 
of one entire block. The whole wall of the 
temple, as high as the grand cornice incliiswe, 
is cased with divers sorts of precious marble in 
compartments : and the frieze is entirely of 
]iomhyry. 

The eruption of Vesuvius, in the reign of 
Tiberius, damaged the Pantlicon very con- 
siderably : hut It was successively refiaired by 
Domitiati, Adrian, and Septimliis Severus: 
and it subsisted in all its grandeur till the in- 
cursion of Aiaric, in the time of Honorius: 
on this occasion it was stripped of several of 
its statues and ornaments of gold and silver. 
About thirty-nine years after this, Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, took away part of its 
inarblea and statues : at length pope Boniface 
IV. obtaining this Pantheon of tne eni|>eror 
Phocas, converteil it into a church, without 
any alteration in the building ; and dedicated 
it to the Virgin, and all the martyTS. And it 
still subsists at Rome under the title of Notre 
Dame dc la Rotonda. However in 656, 
Constantius II. stripped it of its inside and 
outside brazen coverings, which he transported 
tq Syracuse. 

'1 here was also at Rome another Pantheon, 
dedic$|ed to Minerva, as the goddess of Medi- 
cine. It was in the form ot a decai^n, and 
the distance from one angle to another mea- 
sured 221 feet* Between the angles , there 
were nine chapels of a round flgiire, designed 
for so many dfeities ; and over the gate there 
was a statue of Minerva. The PaOthcxiin of 
Athens was in many res))ects little inferior to 
that of Rome, built by Agrippa. The Greek 
Christians converted it into a church, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, under the name of Panegia . 
T^ Turks ehatii^ it into a mosque* 

The Pantheon of Nisnies was a temolc in 
that city, wherein were twelve niches, or sta- 
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tues, supposed to have been desti^ for the 
twelvOjjgreat gods. 

In the Escurial is a magnificeUt chapelp 
called Pantheon, thirty-flve feet in diameter, 
and thirty-eight high, from the pavement, 
which is of marble and jasper inlayed. The 
whole inside of the chapel is of black marble, 
except the luthern, and some ornaments of 
jasper, and red marble. 

Ill this chapel are deposited the bodies of 
the kings and queens ; there are only places 
made for twenty-six : eight of which are al- 
ready tilled. 

PANTHEUS, or Panthus, a Troian, son 
of Othryas, the priest of Apollo. When his 
country was burnt by the Greeks, he followed 
the fortune of A£neas, and was killed. 

PANTHER, in inastiology. SccFelis. 

PA'NTILE. jr. A gutter tile. 

PA'NTINGLY. ad. (from panting.) With 
palpitation {ShakspeaTe)^ 

PA'NTLER, s. (paneiier, Fr.) The officer 
in a great family, who kecjis the bread (Shak.). 

PA'N'FOFLE. s. {panlouflc, French.) A 
slipper {Pcacham). 

PANTOLOGIA. PAWTOLOcy. (from 
wttf, iravToc, every thing, and xoyo;, treatise or in- 
struction.) A work of universal instruction, 
or science : a cyclopcedia or encyclo|>aedia. 

PANTOMIME, nctvTo/jiifAOf, among the an- 
cients, a person who could imitate allkinds of 
actions and characters by signs and gestures 
without speaking. The pantomimes made a 
part in the theatrical entertainments of the an- 
cients ; their chief employment was to express, 
in gestures and action, wliatevcr the cnoyos 
sung, changing their countenance and behavi- 
our as the subject of the songinried. They 
ivere very ancient in Greece, being derived 
from the heroic limes, according to some ; hut 
however this may be, they were certainly 
known in Plato's time. In Rome it was so 
late as the time of Augustus before they made 
their appearance. As to their dress, it was 
varrtousy neing suited as near as possible 

to that of the person they were to imitate. The 
crocota was much used among the Roman 
pantomimes, in which and other female dresses 
they personated women. 

We have this account of them in Gibbon's 
history j •' The pantomimes, who maintained 
their reputation from the age of Augustus to 
the sixth century, expressed, whhoutHheusc 
of words, the various fables of the gods and 
heroes of aniiouity ; and the perfection oi 
their art, whicli sometimes disarined the^gra- 
vity of the philosopher, always excited the ap- 
plause and wonder of the |)eople. The vast 
and magnificent theatres of Rotne were Utled 
by 3000 female dancers, and by 3000 singers, 
with the masters of the re.specttve chorusses. 
Such was the popular favour which they en- 
joyed» that in a time of. scarcity, when all 
strangers were banished from the city, the 
merit of conirihiuing to the public pleasures 
exempted them from a law wnieh was sirinly 
executed against the professors of the hibcral 
arts.” 
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Pantomimes arc still very common in Eng- 
land : they difler indeed in some respcA from 
those of antiquity ; but they retain the name, 
and like these they consist in the representa- 
tions of things merely by gestures. 

PANTON-SHOE, or Pantable-shoe, 
in farriery, an old invention, contrived for re- 
ceiving narrow and hoor-bound heels. Its 
spunges arc much thicker on the inside than 
on the outside, so that the part which rests 
upon the horn, or hoof, runs slojiing to the 
end, that the ttiickness of the inside of the 
shoe may hear up the heel, and throw or push 
it to (he ouiside. Pan ton- shoes are described 
by Guillel to he proper for horsc^s that have false 
quarters. 

PA'NTRY. s. {panel frir^ Er.) Tiic room 
in which prnvi.iions arc repooited. 

PANHCO, a piovincf of New Spain, in 
the audience of Alexieo. The capital, of the 
same naino, is a bishop's see, and is situated on 
the river Panuco, 170 miles N. by E. of the 
city of Mexico. Lon. 98. 5 E. Lut. 23. 0 N. 

PANZERA. In botany, a genus of the 
class decanclria, order inonogynia. Calyx one- 
leafed, with a four-parted border ; petal one, 
roundish, lateral, convolute at the basej iila- 
ments thickened and bearded at the base, hvc 
of tltein barren ; Icguuie doubtful. A Guiuii.i 
tree, sixty feet high. 

PAOLl (Pasc.il), a very celebrated Corsican, 
was born in 1726, l>eing the son of Giocinto 
Paoli, a man of considerable wTiglii and in- 
llueiice in that island, previously to (he year 
173o. Soon after that period the various re- 
volutions his country underwent obliged him 
to withdraw to Naples ; whence in the 5 ear 
17f»^» he sent his son Pascal Paoli to a'*r>ist his 
countrymen in regaining their liberty. Pascal 
had no sooner arrived than he was made, though 
but 29 years old, conniiandant-gcnerai of the 
Island. He established a regular administra- 
tion among the uiiclisci)>line(l C'lorsicans, and 
formed a considerable hoily of regular troops. 
He instituted an university, with the view of 
softening the manners, by cultivating the 
sciences. Pascal supported the Corsicans for 
some time against the gold of the Genoese, 
and the arms of France; but at length the latter 
prevailed, and Pascal was (^impelled to retire to 
England, where he arrived in 1769, and took 
up his abode in the cajiitul. 

A striking display of the character of the 
legislator and of the subject is given in the 
following anecdote, related by Paoli to Mr. Tio-.- 
well, when he visited Corsica : “ A criminal,” 
said he, was condemned to die. His nephew 
came to me with a lady of distinction, that she 
might solicit his pardon. The nejdicw’s anxiety 
made him think that the lady did not speak 
with sunicient force and earnestness. He there- 
fore advanced, and atldreased himself to me, 

* Sir, i, it proper for me to speak?’ as if he 
fell that it was unlawful to make .sticli an ap- 
plictiiion, I bid him go on. • Sir,’ said he, 
with the deepest concern, ‘ may I beg the life 
of rny niiclor ]f it is ^'ranted, his relations will 
make a g'Ti to the state of a thousand zechins. 
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We will furnish fif^ soldiers in pay during the 
slfege of Furiani. We will agree that my iitlcle 
shml be banished, and will engage that he shall 
never return to the island. I k]|^w the nephew 
to be a man of worth, and I Tnswel’ed nim ; 
You are acquainted with the circumstances of 
this case. Such is my confidence in you, that 
if you will say that giving your imcte a par^n 
woidd he just, useful, or huuouraM for Corsica, 
1 promise you it shall be granted. He turned 
about, burst into tears, and left me, saying, 
* Non vorrei vendere Tonoio della patriu per 
inillc zccliini. 1 would not have the honour 
of our country srdd for a thousand zechins.* 
And his uncle buffered. ” Hobicelt^ CoTsica^ 
page .3 1 2. 

Af(er a residence of twenty years in England, 
during which his country continued under the 
S(»vercignty and doinininn of France, new pro- 
spects of patriotic utility opened to the exiled 
chief, and invited him once more to autiiqii|y 
and command. 'Flic extraordinary revolu^ii 
which had begun in France, and bad, in a 
short period, changed the whole sy.stem of its 
government and policy, extended its infhience 
to its reinotcbt territories, and rekindled the 
embers of liberty in Corsica. The simple cir- 
cumstance of a Frenchman apjiearing at Hastia 
in the year I78y, with the iiutioiial cockade in 
his hat, revived in the breasts of the Ctvrsicans 
the almost extinguished .s[Kirk, which was in- 
stantly fanned into a blaze in every part of the 
country, and wrought a complete revolution, 
without the expcnce of one drop of human 
blood. Iminediaudy after this the national 
convention passed a decree, in which the island 
was recognized as a department of France, and 
therefore entitled to its privileges; and they 
proceeded to reorganise its governmeni upon 
the principles of the French constitution. The 
restoration of Paoli was regarrled as an indis- 
pensable part of the measures to be adopted, 
and an Duplication to this effect was directed to 
him, boin from the National Convcniion and 
his countrymen. How great soever his saiis- 
faelion might have bcvMi to behold the pros.|)ecl 
of emancipation and liberty which opened to 
his lon'j-oppre'»se<l country, lie hesitated to re- 
turn. lie consiilcrcfi it as still forming a j>art 
of France, and he could but ill reconcile his 
great mind to rcMuiic his station at the head of 
Its affairs, while his government was to be 
subject to the control of a foreign power. But 
the earnest inireatiea of his grateful country- 
men, from whose heaits the interval of twenty 
years could not obliterate their deep sense of 
their ohligntions to his wisdom and valour, sup- 
ported by the warm solicitations of the French 
assembly, finally prevailed. He resigned his 
pension, with feelings and acknowledgments 
to the generous people from whom he had en- 
joyed it, which reflected the highest honour 
upon the breast where every virtue seemed to 
be concentrated, and embarked once more for' 
his native shores. On the 23d of April 1790# 
attended by deputies from Corsica, he presented 
himself at thc*^bar of the national assembly at 
Paris. He was greeted on his entrance by 
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aliouU of rapturous applause: such was the 
eiitluisiasm con^municated by the appearance 
of the threat advocate €»f freedom tn the breasts 
of those who Wire themselves bin newly hbe- 
rated from the shackles of oppression. The 
pairioiic chief addressed the assembly with 
disnificd coiu^sure, and impressive eloaucnce, 
in a speech d^ressivc of the happiness ne feh, 
after twenty years of exile from his country, 
to behold it once more about to be restored to 
the enjoyment of the sacred privileges of free- 
dom, and of Ills readiness cheerfully to c<i-ope- 
ratc with the roling powers of France, to render 
that enjoyment solid ami permanently advanta- 
geous to his fellow citizens, Paoli now took 
the necessary oaths as a subject of the republic, 
and hastened to take upon himself the high 
and lionomahle charge to which he was called 
not only t)y Corsica and France, hut by the 
UL^iiiiiOiis voice of all Europe. 

Wardly had he received the gratulations of 
hid country on his return, and entered upon 
the dniie-. of his new trust, before he found 
the vvhftle of liis prospects darkened and inter- 
rupted hy tl»c changes which were daily taking 
place in I'rance, hy the alternate ascendancy 
orddiereiii factions, and ultimately hy the con- 
(leinnaiion and execution of the king. The 
Struggles of contetiding parties which at this 
time eon\ uhed the whole of France ronsidei- 
ably alTected public opinion in Corsica. In 
some of the pieves, or departments, tlie \io- 
Ilmicc of party spirit broke out into open tumult, 
and it was soon discovered that there was a 
disposition in u very gieat part of the inhabit- 
ants to avail llicii'*?dves of the unsettled state 
of politics ill the mother c<mntry to break their 
connection with it, and to siiukc ofl the yoke 
hy which they were subjugated. To this party 
Paoli, after seriously consideriim the precarious 
condition of the island and of Ins go\ crniiiciit 
while subjected to a country which was itself 
the theatre of constant disorder, and the prey 
of inrhiilent factions, gave his powerful and 
commanding sanciion. He was on this oc- 
casion joined by all the clergy of the country, 
who formed themselves into a niilitary corps 
under the denomination of the sacrecl band. 
There was at this time a considerable body of 
French troops stationed in the diHereni gar- 
risoned towns. Finding that Paoli was taking 
m^urcs to break from his allcgiahce, and 
befog joined and instigated by some Corsican 
famiTietj^ who were at enmity with him, they 
formally took the held against him } but the 
force which he had been able to collect by the 
popularity of his cause and the universal at- 
tachment to his person was so great, that he 
was not long in deciding the contest and van- 
quishing his adversaries. He was then invested 
with his original dignities of president of the 
consulia, and commander in chief of the island, 
dignities which he had held with the highest 
honour before his country had become a pro- 
vince of France. The national assembly were 
greatly i^nroged at this couiner-rejolution, and 
alienation of Corsica from its sovereignty and 
dominion ; they denounced Paoli to be a' rebels 


set a upon his head, passed a decree to 
cashier the cousulta^^or national cnuticil, 
which he had re-establiUu'd, and annulled, at 
least in words, which was all they hod the 
power to clii'ct, the authority which had been 
confided to him. Paoli was, however, loo 
much beloved by his couatryuien to be be- 
trayed by them, and they won* likewise little 
disposed to attend to th.e mandau-s or tremble 
at the denunciation of a goveruineut too dis- 
tracted and impotent to ilo them iinmediatc 
injuryi l*.'ioli saw nevertheless th it it wtiuid 
not he possible to resist with success the }K)v.cr 
of France when once sciiimsly diicctcd to n;- 
duce the island to subjection ; and well Imevv 
that a voluntary suhinission would not be re- 
ceived without being attended witli fatal con- 
scfjuences to many individuals who had been 
instrumental in ettecting its iiKlepcnclence ; he 
therefore resolved upon an alternative which 
appeared to him to promise tlic greatest secu- 
rity, and to hohl out the fairest pros[iCCl of 
future tranrpiillity and happiness to his counir)', 
which was to (thtaiii from hi‘' countrymen a 
voluntary ‘surrender of the island to Great 
liritain. With this view he addressed a letter 
to them, dated fioin Furiani, May I si, 
in which he explained at large his views and 
wi^lits, ami advised that a meeting of the de- 
puties should be held at Corte on the eighth (»f 
June following, to take into serious consi !er- 
ation the propriety of concluding the union 
which he propoi.cd to them. In the conclu- 
sion of tins letter he writes j “ With respect to 
myself, iny dearly beloved countrymen, after 
having devoted every moment of my life to 
your h»ip|»liiess, 1 shall esteem myself the hap- 
piest of riiankitul, if. through the means I have 
derived from voiir confidence, I can obtain for 
our country the i>j>])«)rtunii\ of forming a free 
and laMing governmtni, and of preserving to 
Corsica name, its unity and indepcndci.ee, 
whilst the names of the heroes who have spilt 
their blood in its support and defence will he, 
for future generations, ohjecis of no!)!e emula- 
tion, and grateful remembrance.” Tliis as- 
sembly of the deputies look pl.iee on the I'Jth 
of June. It was opened hv an elot^ncnl speech 
from Paoli, who took u icv icw of the ditferenc 
events which had transpired, and the measures 
which had liecn adojiled by him i^ince the sepa- 
ration of ilie last general consul la in May I793i 
explained the purpose for which tliey had been 
convoked, ami directed them to the weighty 
measures on wiiirh they would have to deli- 
berate, After voting their unanimous thanks 
to Paoli, and expressing their full approbation 
of his conduct, they proceeded to declare the 
separation of Corsica from France, and with 
the same unanimity, and with the strongest 
demonstrations of joy, voted the union of 
Corsica to the crown of Great Britain and 
it is added, that no national act was ever 
sanctioned by a more unanimous proceedtiva 
on the part of those who were authorised to dv» 
it, or by a more universal approbation, anioiini- 
ing to enthusiasm, on the part of the people." 
All the proceedings on this occasion were c«u- 
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ducted with the etrictest order and pr^riety ; 
no measure being adopted in haste, or seitkd 
without full and dispassionate consideration. 
The necessary pevions arrangements being 
formally concluded, the government was trans- 
ferred to the English coniinissiotier, sir Gilbert 
Elliot (now lord Miiito), who took possession 
of it as viceroy for the king of Great Britain. 
Paoli had now resigned the dignities of otKcc. 
and reduced himself to the rank of a private 
citizen. What his intentions might have been 
with regard to his future residence, whether he 
meant eo pass the remainder of his days in \i\s 
native country or elsewhere, it is now iin)x>s- 
siblc to say ; but it is stated that a coolness 
wliich, front some cause or other, had un for- 
tunately taken place between him and the 
English viceroy, at once determined liirn to 
(juit Corsica; and he returned to the hospitable 
shores of that country where he Jiad before ex- 
perienced the kindest reception, and enjoyed 
a long interval of comfort and happiness. 
Having had the misfartune to lose the bulk of 
his property by the failure of u house at Leg- 
horn, to which he had entrusted it, he was 
unable, on his return to London, to command 
the conveniences which his income had before 
placed within his jinwer, and obliged for some 
time to live in the most private manner in an 
obscure part of the town. Tlicre is reason to 
believe, however, that when his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances became known, prompt measures 
were adopted to improve them, and that his 
pension was again restored, and continued to 
nim to the last. 

The eventful life of this truly great man, 
great in all those noble and benign qualities 
which impart dignity and honour to the living, 
and consecrate the memory of the dead, waa 
c'losed, after a short hut painful illness, on 
Thursday the fifili of February, I807, aged 
81 years; and he was bulled on Friday the 
thirteenth of the same month, without pomp 
or ostentation, in the burying ground of St. 
Pancras. Though dead, his name shall con- 
tinue to exist while virtue has a friend. Fuiuie 
generations will contemplate his characier with 
wonder and veneration, and Paoli shall be en- 
rolled among those benefactors of their kind 
who have immortalized themselves by tian- 
scendant actions of benevolence. 

The following is an eulogium of no mean 
worth, drawn by the masterly pen of Voltaire, 
and occasioned by the consideration of this part 
of Paoli's conduct. “ Quelque chose qu"on 
ait dit de lui (Paoli) il n’est pas possible qne ce 
chef n'eut de grandes quafit^s. Etabl'ir un 
gouvernment regulier chez un people qui n*en 
voulait point ; r^unlr .sous les mdrnes lois des 
liotnmes divis^s et indisciplines; former a^ la 
fois des trou|)es regimes, et instituer une espece 
d'liniversitd qui pouvait adoucir les mocurs, 
etabUrdes tribunaux de justice, niettre un frein 
““ji mreur des assassinats et des meurtres, po- 
la., barbarie, se faire aimer cn se fesant 
tout cela n'etait pas' assur^ment d*im 
e ordinaire. II ue put faire assez, ni 
podre la Corse llbre^ ni pour y regner 



plciiiemcnt ; mais il en fit assez pour acqiidrir 
ue la gloire." Voltaire, Siecle de Louie 
Article De la Corse, 

PA-OOM, one of the New Hebrides, bs 
the S. Pacihe Ocean, to the S. of Malieotlo* 
Lou. I(i8. &!8 VV. I,at. 16. 30 S. 

PAO-TING-FOU, a city ^ China, the 
most considerable in the provin^Hpf Pet-clioli, 
next to that of Pekin. Its district contains 
three cities of the second, and 17 of the third 
class. It is 60 miles S. by W. of Pekin. 

PAP. r. {papa, Italian; pappe, Dutch; 
papilla, Lai.) 1. The nipple ; the dug sucked 
{Spenser), 3. Food mane for infants, with 
bread boiled in water (Daaae). 3. The pulp 
of fruit {Aimworlh). 

PAPA', s. {vMitvmg.) A fond name for father, 
used in many languages {Sufi//). 

Papa, a strong town of Lriwer Hungary, 
in the county of Vesprin, taken from thcTuj^s, 
in i 6H3, after the raising of the siege of Vicmia. 
It is seated on a mountain, near the river Mar* 
chaltz. 45 miles W. ofBuda. Lon 18. 30 £. 
Lat. 47. 26N. 

PA'PACY. s. {pupauLv, Fr. from papa, the 
pope.) Popedom ; odice and dignity of bishops 
of Rome (Bacon). 

PA'PAL. a. {papal, Fr.) Popish ; belong- 
ing to the pope; annexed 10 the bisho|>ric oi 
ilonie {Iiuleifrh). 

PAPAVLU. poppy. In botany, a genus 
of ttie class polyandria, order monou;ynia. 
Calyx two- leaved ; enrol ion r- pet a) led ; Migma 
radiate ; capsule superior, disenarging its seeds 
by pores under the ficrmancnl stigma. Twelve 
species, chiefly natives of Europe, six of the 
corn-flclds and \v,j^ics of our own country: 
one or two of the East. Of thc^e some have 
bristly, others glabrous capsules. 

The species cultivated are as follow : 

i. P. bomniferum. White poppy. Calyx 
and capsules glahruiKs : leaves claspiiifj ine 
Bieni, cut, gluucuLis; supposed to be urigtnally 
of Asia; hut mow found wild in the south of 
F'urope and the wastes of our own country. 

'riiert* are several varieties difleriug in the 
colour and' multiplicity of their petub which 
arc preserved in gardens for urnainent. It is 
tiu; single-flowered sort that is chiefly culti- 
vated fur use both in our ow^n country and in 
India. 

Jt is from the. heads of this plant that opi^m 
is obtained. I'he seeds of the plant are forahia 
purpose sown at Babur in the monih^f Ooto- 
ucr and November, at about eight niches die* 
lance, and well watered till the plants are about 
half a foot high ; when they are covered with 
a stimulating com[)Ost of dung, am maniacal 
earth and ashes; after which, just bcfiire the 
flowers appear, they are again watered profusely 
till the capsules arc half grown, at which time 
the opium is collected, for when fully ripe they 
yield but little juice. Two longitudinal inei- 
sions from below upwards, without penetrating 
the cavity, arc made at sun-scl for three or.four 
successive cwenlnas ; in tlie niorning^he juice 
is scraped on witTi an iron scoop, forked 
in an iron pot in the sun*a heat till it, ii of a 
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conaifitfcnce to ht foriTied into thick cake» 4>f 
Q^at frar pounds weight; these are covered 
over with the leaves of poppy, tobacco, or 
some other vegetable, to prevent their sticking 
together, anti in this situation they arc dried. 
See Opium. 

' 'Phe heAds of this plant are also directed for 
medicinal UVin the form of fomouiatiotw and 
io the syrnpus papnveris alhi, a useful anodyne, 
which ofien succreds in pi'oeuring sleep where 
opium fails j it is, however, more especially 
adapted to children. The sec<U of this species 
of poppy contain a bland oil, and in many 

I ilacos irfe eaten us food; as a medicine, they 
lave been icjually given in the form of ciiiiil- 
sioii in catarrhs, stranguries, &:c. 

2. P. rhoeas. Coni or red poppy. Cap- 
sules glahrons, nearly globular ; stem many- 
flowered, bristly ; all the bristles spreading 
hwizontally ; leaves pinnatifid and cut. Coru- 
fi*ds : flowers from .Fcine to August. 

The heads of this species, like those of the 
sotnniftriim, contain a milky juice of u narcotic 
<iUiiliry ; frorn which an extract is prepared, 
that li.'s been snccv .'sfnlly employed as a seda- 
tive. 'J’hc flowers have somewhat of the smell 
oropium, and a inucilaginnus taMc, accompa- 
nied wnii a slight degree of bitterness. A 
synip of ihc^c flowci*. \s directed in the London 
phiiriiiaeopa^ia, which has been thought u«ieful 
as an anodyne and [lecioral, and is therefoie 
prescribed in cough.s and catarrlial affections, 
n. P. ('aTfihricum. Welch poppy. Cap- 
sules glabrou'., oblong, ending in a beak ; stem 
many- flowered with a few ascending hairs; 
leaves pinnate and cut ; flowers large and yel- 
low, appearing in June. Indigenous to the 
atony mountains of Great Britain, and especially 
of Wales. 

4. P. orientak*. Oriental poppy. Capsules 
glabrous, globular ; stems one-flowered, leafy, 
rough, with close-pressed bristles; leaves pin- 
nate and serrate, with brisily hairs: flower red. 
A native of Annenia ; and flowers with us in 
May. 

PAPA'VKHOUS. a. (papavereus, from pa- 
paver, Lat.) Resembling poppies {Brown), 
PAPAW". The fruit of the caricu pa papa 
of Linn(^os, a nallve of Ijoth Indies, and Guinea 
coast of Africa. When the roundish fruit are 
nearly ripe, the inhabitants of India boil and 
CjKt.tnein with their meat, as we do turnips. 
They hnve somewhat the flavour of a pompion. 
PrevitHis to boiling, they soak them for sonic 
time in salt and water, to extract the corrosive 
juice, unless the meat they are to be boiled 
with should be very salt and old, and then this 
jntoe being in them will make it as tender as a 
chicken. But they mostly pickle the long fruit. 
* and thus they mane no bad succedaneuvu for 
mango. The bnds uf the female flowers are 
lathered, and made into a sweetmeat; ard the 
inhabitants are such good husbands of the pro- 
duce of this tree, that they boil the shells of 
‘ the ripe fruit into a repast, and the insides arc 
eaten with sugar in the ‘manner of melon?. 

Pafaw tree (North American), a species 
of .ANitovA, which see. 


PAPER, n thin flexible leaf, iisoally whitd» 
artifieially prepared of Home vegetable tubstaocet 
cliiafly to write Ufion, with ink. 

The word is formed from the Greek va^v^ 
papyrut, the name of an Keyptian plant, called 
also InbluBj wiicreoa the ancients used to 

write. 

Various arc the materials, on which mankind 
In different ages and countries have contrived to 
write their sentiments ; as on stones, bricks, the 
leaves of herbs and trees, and their rinds or barks ; 
also on tables of wood, wax, and ivory ; to which 
may he added plates of lead, linen rolls, &c. At 
length the Egyptian papyrus was invented ; then 
parchment, then cotton paper, and lastly, the 
common, or linen paper. 

In some places and ages they have even written 
on the skins ot fishes ; in others, on the intestines 
of serpents ; and in otliers, on the backs of tor- 
toises*. Mabill. de Re Diploni. lih. i. cap. 8. 
Fabric. Biblioth Nat. cap. Sil, &.c. There arc 
few sorts of plants but have at .some time been 
vsed for paper and books : and hcncc the several 
terms, biolos, code\, liber, folium, tabula, tillura, 
philura, scheda, &c. which express the several 
parts on which they were written: and though 
in Europe all these disappeared upon the intro- 
duction of the papyrus and parchment, yet in 
some other countries the use of divers of them 
C'braina to this day. In Ceylon, for instance, they 
write on the leaves of the talipot. And the 
Uramin MSS. in the Tulinga language, sent to 
Oxford from Fort St. George, are written on 
leaves of the ampana,or palma Malabarica: Her* 
mannus gives an account of a monstrous palm- 
tree called codda panna, or palma montana Mala- 
barica, which about the thirty-iifrh year of ita 
age ri-^es to be sixty or seventy feet nigh, with 
plicated leaves nearly round, twenty feet broad; 
wherewith they coitimoniy cover their houses ; 
and oil which they also write ; part of one leaf 
sufficing to make a moderate book. They write 
between the folds, making the characters through 
the outer cuticle. Knox. Hist. Ccyl. lib. iii. Le 
Clerc. Bibl. Univ. tom xxiii. p. 242. Phil.Trans. 
No. 22ii. p. 422, seq. Vide Mort. lud. Malab, 
p. 3. Phil. Trans. No. 145. p. 108. 

la the Maldivce islands, the natives are said 
to write on the leaves of a tree called ma- 
caraquean, which arc a fathom and a half long, 
and about a foot broad- And in divers parts of 
the East ludtes, the leaves of the miisa arbor, or 
plantain tree, dried in the sun, served for the 
same use. 

Egj'ptian paper was principally used among the 
ancients ; being made of the papyrus, or bibliis, 
a species of ruah, which grew on the banks of the 
Nile ; in making it into paper, they began with 
lopping off the two extremes of tne plant, the 
head and the root: tlic remaining part, which 
was the st.’m, rlicv cut Icngthwiseinto two nearly 
equal jj.'iris, and fi oni each of these they stripped 
the scaly pdliclc^ of which it consisted. The in- 
nermost of these pellicles were looked on as the 
best, and that nearest the rind as the worst : they 
wee therefore kept apait, and made to consti- 
tute two different sorts of paper. As the pelli- 
cles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table, laying them over each other transversely, 
so M that the 6bres made right angles : in this 
state they were glued tomher by the muddy 
waters uf the Nile ; or, When those were not ta 
be had, with paste made of the finest wheat flour, 
mixed with hot water and a sprinkling of vinegar 
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The pellifleB were next proBned, to get out the 
water, then dried, and lastly flatted and smoodied 
by heating them with a mallet: this was the 
Egyptian paper, which was sometimes further 
polished by rubbing it with a glass ball, or the 
like. 

Bark paper wa.s only the inner whitish rind, 
inclosed between the bark and tlie wood of se- 
veral tiees, as the maple, plane, beech, and elm, 
but especially the tilia, or linden-tree, which was 
that mostly used fur this puipuse. On this, 
stripped off, flatted, and dried, the ancients wrote 
books, several of which are said to be still ex- 
tant. 

Chinese paper is of various kinds; some is 
made of the rinds or barks of trees, especially 
the mulberry-tree and elm, but chiefly of the 
bamboo and cotton -tree. In fact, almost each 
province has its several paper. 7'he preparations 
of p.'iper made of the harks of t!ce^ may be in- 
Manced in that of the bamboo, which is a tree of 
the cane or reed kind. The second skin of the 
bark, wliich is toft and white, is ordinarily made 
use of for paper : this u beat in fair water to a 
pulp, wJiicii they take up in large moulds, so 
that sonic sheets are above twelve feet in length: 
they arc completed by dipping them, sheet by 
sheet, in alum water, which serves instead of the 
size among us, and not only hinders the paper 
from imbibing the ink, but makes it look as if 
varnished over. This [lapcr is white, soft, and 
close, wiihoiU the Ica.^t roughnc.^s, though it 
cracks more easily than European paper ; is very 
subject to be eaten by the wurni!), and its thin- 
ness makes it liable to be soon worn out. 

Cotton paper is a >)ort of paper which has been 
in use upvvards of six hundred ycirs. In the 
grand library at Paris arc nianuscripis on this 
paper, wliich appeal to be of thetentU century; 
and from the twelfth century, cotton manuscripts 
arc more frequent than parclimcnt oijc% Cotton 
paper is still made in the East Indies, by beating 
cotton a rags to pulp. 

Linen or European paper appears to have liccn 
first iiuroduced among us towards the beginning 
ot the fourteenth ceiituiy, but by whom this valu- 
able commodity wa» invented is not known. The 
method of making paper of hnen or hempen rags 
is as follows. 

The first instrument is called the duster, marie 
in the form of a cyliiulcr, four feet m diameter, 
and live feet in length It is ahogclher covered 
with a wire net, and put in motion by its con- 
nexion with some part of the machinery. A 
convenient quantity of rags beiore the .selection 
arc inclosed in the duster, and the rapidity ot its 
motion separates the dust from them, and forces 
it through the wire. It is of coiibiderabic ad- 
vantage to use the duster before selection, as it 
makes that operation less pernicious to the se- 
lectors. 

The selection is then to be made; and it is 
found more convenient to have tlie tables for 
cutting oft the knots and stitching, and for form- 
ing them info a proper shape, in tJie same place 
with the cutting- table. The surface both of 
thooc and of the cutting-table is composed of a 
wire net, which in every part of the operation 
allows the remaining dust and refuse of every 
kind to escape. 

The rags, without any kind ,of putrefaction, 
^re again carried from the cutting-table iiack to 
the duster, niid from rhcnce to an engine, where, 
in general, they are in die space of six hourt re- 


duced to the stuiF proper for making paper. The 
hard and soft of the same quality arc placed in 
dift'erent lots ; hut they can be reduced to stuff 
at the same time, provided the soft is put soq>e- 
what later into the engine. 

The engine i^ that part of the mill which per- 
forms the whole action of reducing the rags to 
paste, or, as it may be termed, of trituration* 
The number of the engines depends on the ex- 
tent ot the paper -work, on the force of water, 
or on the construction of the machinery. 

Wlicii the stiiiT is brought lo perfection, it is 
conveyed into a general repository, which sup- 
plies the vat from which the sheets of paper are 
formed. 'I’liis vat is made ot wood ; and gene- 
rally about five feet in diameter, and two and a 
half in depth. It is kept in temperature by 
means of a grate introdneed by a hole, and sur- 
rounded on the inside of the vat witli a cat.e of 
copper. For fuel to this grate, charcoal or wood 
is used; and frequently, to prevent smoke, the 
wall of the building comes in contact with one 
part of the vat, and the fire has no communifo- 
tion with the place where they make the paper. 

Every vat is furnished on tne upper part with 
plaukh inclosed inw'ards, and even railed in with 
w'ood, to prevent any of the .stuff from running 
ovei in the operation Across the vat is a plank 
which they call the trepan, pierced with holts at 
one of the extremities, and resting on the planks 
w'hicli surround the vat. 

The forms or moulds arc composed of wire 
clo'h, and a moveable frame. It is with these 
that they fetch up the stuff from the vat, in order 
to form the sheet® of paper. The sides of the 
form are made of oak, whicli is previously steep- 
ed in water, and otherwise prepared to prevent 
warping The wire cloth is made larger than 
the sheet of paper, and the excess of it on all side® 
i-i covered with a moveable frame. This frame is 
necemry to retain the .stuff of which the paper 
is made on the cloth ; and it must be exactly 
adapted to the form, olheruisc the edges of the 
paper will l>e ragged and badly finished. Tlie 
wire cloth of tlie form is varied in proportion to 
the iinciic.ss of the paper and the nature oi die 
8U?ff. 

The felts arc pieces of woollen cloth spread over 
every sheet of paper, and upon which the sheets 
are laid to dciach them from die former, to pre- 
vent them from adhering together, to imhib" jiart 
ot the water with which the stuff is charged, and 
to irausTOit the whole ol’ it when placed under 
the action of the press. The two sides of the felt 
are differently raised : that of wiiicli the Jiair is 
longest is applied to the sheets which are laid 
down ; and any alteration of this dis|X)6itiaa 
w'ould produce a change in the texture of the 
paper. The stuff of which the felts arc made 
should be sufficiently .strong, in order that it may 
be Hti'ctched exacrly on the sheets without form- 
ing int«» folds , and, at the same, sufHcieiitly pliant 
to yield in every direction without injury to the 
wet paper. As the felts have to re®ii>t the reice- 
rated efforts of the press, it appears necessary 
that the warp be very strong, of combed woof, 
and well twisted. Oa the other hand, as they 
have to imbibe a certain quantity of water, and 
to return it, it is necessary that the woof be Ol^ 
carded wool, and drawn out into a slack thread^'. 
1 lic'se are the utensils, logcthcr with the pre^ 
wliich are use^ iu the apartment wliere the sheets 
of paper are formi'd.^ ^ ^ ^ 

The vat being furnished with a sullicicnt quan- 
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tity of stuff and of water, two instruments are 
employed to mix them; the one of which it a 
simple pole, and the other a pole armed with a 
piece of board, rounded and full of holes. This 
operation is repeated as often as the stulf falls to 
the bottum. In the principal writing-mills in 
Hiigland, rhev use for this purpose what i^ called 
a hog; winch is a machine within the vat, that, 
by means of a small wheel on the outside, is made 
to turn consiahtiy round, and keep the stu'l* in 
perpetual motion. When the stuff and water are 
properly noACd, it is easy .to pcrcewc whether 
the previous operations hive been complete. 
When the floats close- and in regular flakes, 
it is ;i pr»ji>f that i* hai been well triturated; and 
the j’l.irtft (»' Mie rag*, wiiich Jiavc escaped the ridl- 
trs ah ) .'ipprar. 

Arer :!iis oper-ition ^he n'orknian takes one of 
ibe fonn^. v th iis (VanK*, by ll»e .'Tuddle 

of lb*' ‘jb(/ i , .iwd fl\iniT the frame ”000(1 

the wl-e el )fh ui;!’. his tljiimbs, he ’,>’*:nges it 
ohhqiiely four or five i'l. !ie-, into the e <t, lugin- 
iiii^ ny the lon^; -idc, which is ju.irert to liim. 
After |.■nmcx-■.i<»ll lie raii.es it to a level: by 
tlics.* mov'cmcnr^ lie fetches, up on the form a 
suiricirnt qiantity of stuff; and as soon as the 
ioriii is r.aibeil, the water escapes through the 
W’irr r>oth, .uid the siijjcrflaity of the stuif over 
the siciis (»f the fr.tme. The fibrous parts of the 
sinir :u range themselves regularly on the wire 
cloth of the form, not only in ])roporiio:i as the 
water escapes, out also as ilie workman f.ivtnirs 
tliiseflt't bv gently ‘.baking the form. Atter- 
wjirds, ' ivlng pi.e-ed tiie form on :i piece of 
board, tlie workman t.Viics otf the frame or 
deckle, and gjid.s \iiis firm tow.ards the concher; 
who, hiving previously laid his felt, places it 
with hifi left hand in an inclined situation, on a 
plank, fixed on the edge of tlie \ac, and full 
of hole'/. Ituring this o^icaation the workman 
applies hi» tia'oe, and begins a scs'cnd sheet. 
The civuclnT *-c this insvant, t./vcs with his 
left hand the form, now sufficiently dry, and, 
h.vving laid the sheet of p.iper upon the te!t, re- 
turn, the form by gliding it along the trepan of 
:lie vat. 

'fhey proceed in this manner, laying alternately 
a sheet and a felt, till thev Inivi- irirule sis (jiiires 
oi jviper, which is calLd a pn<;t : and this they 
do with -^ucli .swiiine.M. tint, in many 'or»s of 
paper, two men make upwards of iw'enty po‘»ls 
in a day. W lieo the hist sheet of the post is 
covered with the last ttlr, the v/orkmcn about 
tlie v:it unite togcilicr, and submit the whole 
heap to the action of the press. I'iiey begin at 
lir»t to press it with a middiing lever, and after- 
wards with a lever about fifteen feet in length. 
_\fter this operation, another person separates 
ihc sheets »f paper from tin; felts, laying them in 
H heap ; and several of lhc.se heaps collected to- 
gether arc again put under tlie pre.s.s. 

The Btufl' which forms a sheet of paper is re- 
ceived, as wc have already said, on a form made 
of wire cloth, which is more or less line in pro- 
portion to the sttifl', and surrounded whJi a 
wooden frame, and supported in the middle by 
many cross bars of wood. In consequence of this 
construction, it is easy to perceive, that the sheet 
of paper will take and preserve the impressions 
of ^11 the pieces which compose the form, and of 
the empty spaces between them. 

traces of the wire cloth are evidently per- 
ceived the side of the sheet which was attach- 
ed to tihie form, and on the opposite side they form 
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an assemblage of parallef and rounded n6inga«> 
As in the paper which is most highly linished tne 
regularity of thc-'e impresdons is still visible, it ia 
evident that all the operations to which it is sub- 
mitted have chiefly in view to soften these im- 
pressions without destroying them. Jt in of con- 
sequence, therefore, to Attend to the combinacion 
of labour which operates on ihe^c impressions. 
The coucher, in turning the form on the relt» 
flattens a little the rounded eminence^ wluch are 
in relievo on one of the.* surfaces, and occavions at 
the sa*nc time the hollow places made by the v.rire 
cloth to be partly filled up. Meanwhile, the 
effort which is made in dct'ichhsg the form pro- 
duces an iriiiTMte number of small haii:> on every 
proruber:int part of the sheet. 

Under the action of the press, w'itfi :he 
felts and then withoni them, h- pe-fect’u^or the 
grain papt*r still goe.on. 'I'hc ve tige-. of the 
firotiiberaiK'es im.le by the ivlres are altogether 
Jl.i'teried, and of ivuise picncc tJjc holl-*W9 op- 
p isite to tfie.n <II<*:t|)pe ir .iK-o ; but t'le tracvi 
formed by the inter;! ice- t.f the wire* in conse- 
quence of thrir thicKnes., ripnear on both bides, 
and aic rounded by the press. 

The ri'.tng* traredi f»n each »ide of the paper, 
and v/iiich cjn br* Jisrovered by the eye on that 
which is mo-»t hi«ti*v hni'shed, form wh.i' r l:'!! -d 
the grain of paper. The difFerciit opeiali ms 
ought to soften, but not destroy it; wh.i^h is cf- 
fectiul*)' done by employing the hanimcr Th! . 
grain appears in tlie Duich paper; whicii is x 
MdUcient proof that though fhey b.iV’c brK)ir'J.r 
this ]).irt of ilie art to the gicutc.t perlecUoa, 
tiiey have not omployecl liammers, but on .re 
M i.ple and ingenious me.ins. The griin of paper 
is oHeii disfigured by the bbs when they a'-e too 
much used, or when the wool doci not cover the 
thread. In this c.ise, when rhi* paper ih submittcfl 
to the press, it take* iho additional traces of the 
warp and the woof, and co upot.es a siii uce ex- 
tremely irregular. 

The paper ihc grain of which U lnL_hly soften- 
ed, is much fkior to. ;h.- purposes o ' wriiiug than 
that which is ‘»;-no >theJ by the hammer : o:i the 
other band..i co..r-c :i:id lu. equal grain very much 
opposes the movcmiMiis of the pen; .as that which 
js beat rendvr^ thfai \ery uiicert.-dn Th:j ar' r.f 
making p:tpcr, tiierefore. ‘■Iiviuld con^i t in p;c- 
rtci'ving. and .it ihes.ime tiui,. in highly soiteniiig, 
llie grain: the ‘Dutch i:ave carried this to the 
highest perfection. 

The cxchiuige succeed.' the operation de- 
scribed. h i.> coiidUs'O.I Ml a hall ciui itpio’.:-' to 
the vat, supplied with “cvc.-.i! firesbCs, and with a 
long 'file \vo''lvinao arr.i)i;;e«; on this table 

rlie p.ipcr* newly f.ibnc.iicd, iiuo heaps; eacli 
licap containing eight or ten of ciiose la^r under 
the press, kept separate by .i waoilen tc!r. The 
press i.s hrge ei.ough to receive two of tlicm at 
once, placed the one at the ntbcr’sfcide. When 
the roiiipressi ' ll U judged Miirioent. the heaps of 
jiaper are carried Iniv's to the table, and the 
whole turned sliect by liect, in such a maoner 
th.it the surface of every sheet k exposed to a 
new «)nc; and in tliii situatiou they are agarrt 
broiip.lu under the preij^. ft is io conducting 
tbc-ic. two operations noinetim^ to fduror five 
limes, or as often as tiie nature of the paper re- 
quires, that the perfect i dn uf the'QutCh plan con- 
sists. If the stud" is floe, or the paper slender, 
the cxchan^ is frequetitly repeated- la tl.is 
Operation it is necesBary to kiler the situaiion of 
the heaps, with regard to oiie another, ever/ 
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time they are put leader ih^ press ; aoid also, aa 
thc,,l|e»P* areii^hest toward the middle, to 
place small piem of felt at the extremities, in 
order to, bring every part oi’ them under an equal 
pressure. with lour or five presses 

may exchange all the paper produced by two vats 
provided the previous pressing at the vats i# w ell 
performed. The work of the exchange generally 
lasts about two days on a given quantity of 
paper. 

^ Whem the paper has undergone these opera- 
tions, Jt is nut only bofteued in the surface, but 
felted, and rendered more pliant in the 
ixitaripr parts of th^ stuff. In short, a great 
part i>f i he water which it had imbibed in the 
operation o| the vat is dissipated. Jjy the felt- 
ing of pape' is understood the approximation of 
the^bros of the siulF, and their adhering more 
closely together. The paper i» felted in propor- 
tion as the v/atcr eocupcs^ and thi., effect is pro- 
duced by tJie inanageirent and reiterated action 
of the press. Was it not for the gradual opera- 
tion of ihe press, the paper would be porous, and 
composed ol filaments adhciing closely togt^er. 
The sisperiority of the Dutch over ihe French 
paper depends almost entirely ^n this opera- 

If the sheets of paper are found to adhere to- 
gether, it is a proof that the business of the press 
has been badly conducted. I’d avoid this incon- 
veniency, it is neccbsarv to bring down the press 
at first gently, and by degrees with greater force, 
and to raise it as suddenly as poHAible. By this 
means the water, which is impelled to the sides of 
the hrapH, wliicli has not yet escaped, returns to 
the centre; the sheets are equally dry, and the 
operation is executed without difficiilty. 

i^ccorduig to the state of dryness in which the 
*■ found when it comes from ihe apartment 
or the vat, it is either presacd before or after the 
first exchange. The operaiion of the press should 
be reiterated, wnd managed with great care ; 
otherwise, in the soft state ot the paper there is 
a danger that its grain and transparency are to- 
tally destroyed. Another essential principle to 
the succeis of tive exchange is. that the grain of 
fhe paper is oiiginally well raised. For this pur- 
pose the wire clorh of the Dutch forms is com- 
® rouncle • wire than that UbCd in France, 
by „which lijcy gain the greatest degree of trans- 
parency, and are in no danger of destroying the 
grain. Bf'itlcs this, the Dutch take care to pro- 
portion the wires even where the forms are equal 
to the tbick^ss of the paper. 

Almost every kind of paper is considerably im- 
roved by the exchange, and receives a degree of 
erfeciion which renders it more agreeable in the 
twe. But it is necessary to ob^jfrve at the same 
^c, that ail papers are not equally suscepdbie 
tin's melioration ; on the contrai Vf *1 the stuff 
is unequal, dry or weakened by the destruction 
w the fine parts, it acquires nothing of that lustre 
^d softnesji, and gppearaiuce of velvet, which the 
gives to St uff propwiy prepared. 

f(,r drying, ttid pc j>er are in. the 
Btighbourho^ of tho paiier-milis and are furnished 
ijui t^ei oi cotdH, on wlmh they bang 
before and after the sizing. The 
> ,;*^hedh are surrounded w4,th movc^ijde lattices, U> 
admit a quantity of a\r ^ujPRGient for diying the 
paper, qiip conU of the shed are stretched as 
jmucii as poHfiible ; and the paper, four or five 
aheets of it together, is placed op ^hem by means 
of a wooden iostiumcnt res^bling o pick-axe. 
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The principal difficulty in dryiugrtbf^MqsiaWFC^' 
sistfl in gradually admitting the axtetual aii^,ab4^ 
in preventing the cords from imbibing, asois$oi^^ 
With regard to the first, of these, the putch use^ 
very low sheds, and construct lattices with 
great exactness. By this means the Dutch paper 
is dried equally, and is extremely supple before 
the sizing. They prevent the cords trom imbibing, 
the water by covering them with wax. lii using 
such cords, the inuisture does not continue in jtbje 
line of contact between the papor and the 
which preirents the sheet from , a^retchmg in that 
particular place by its weight, from the folds 
which the moisitirc in. the^ubseqiu>nt opfuationa 
might occasion. The Dutch also employ c<»fds of 
considerable thicknoNi^, uiid place lower of them 
under the shetts; by wluch means they dimmish 
the points of contact, ami give a fiecr and morn 
equal cin idation to the air. 

The size for paper is made of the shreds and 
parings got from (ann» i .'-fCuiricrs, and puiclimeiit- 
makers. All the putnTicd parts and the lime ate 
carefully sepal ated irom liiem, lyid they uie in- 
closed ill a kind of basket, and let down t>y a rope 
and pulley into the cauidroti. This is a late in- 
vention, and serves two valuable puipobcs. It 
makes it easy to draw out the pieci'S nf leather 
when the size is extiacted from them by boding, 
or e;iMy letnrn them into the boilei if tiu- opeia* 
tiou is not complete. When the substance is huf- 
ficicnlly extrucit'il it is allowed to settle fur some 
time; and it is twiie liltred belore it i» put into 
the vesse l into which they dip the papar. 

Immediattdy before the opeiation a certain 
quuiddv of alum is added to the size. The work- 
man I’akch a handful of the sheets, smoothed and 
rtndeicd as supple as possible, m hit left-hand, 
dipa them into ihe vrs ^el, and holds them s(‘parato 
with his right, that they may equally mibihe thf: 
size. After holding them above tin vessel for a 
space ot time, he seizes on thi* oilit r side with his 
light hand, and again dips I'uem into the 
When tic has finished tea or a dozi n of ihcsie hand- 
fuls, they are submitted to the arliuii of ihe pi ess. 
The supeitiuuus size is carried back to,tln;,yessel 
by means of a small pipe. The vessel in which 
the paper is sizet) is made of cupper, and furnish- 
ed with a grate, to give the size when necebsary a 
due temperature: and a piece ol thin board or 
felt i» placed l.elwi‘en c\cry handlid as they are 
laid on the table of the jiress. 

The Dutch are \fiy careful in sizing their paper, 
to have every sheet in the Kuiue handful ot equal 
dtyncss; because it is found that the ilry sheets 
imbibe rhf size more slowly thau those which ru- 
tain »ouie degree of moisture. They b4igin by 
selecting the padges in the drying-house; and 
attfu' Imving made them supple, and having de- 
stroyed the adherence between the slu^s, they 
separate them into handfuU in propoition to iho 
dryness, each of them cuiitaining that number 
whicb they can dip at one time. Besulcs this 
precaution, they take care to apply two sheets of 
brown paper of an equal size to every handful. 
This brown paper, firm, solid, snd already sized, 
is of use to support the sheets. 

As soon as the paper is sized, it is the practice 
at some papor-iniUs to carry it in^ediately to t^e 
drying-house, and hang it tefiore it cools, slieet,^ 
sheet, on the cords. The paper, uplyss partif;qmy 
attention ispaid to the lattices of the di yinjr-ljiettie, 
is apt to drystooTast, yrherdby a.greMvPMuf the 
size goes off m evaporation i or, if it 

falls to the ground* ,. .TV Du|ch,dryus|;*i>9i^» 
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bat the 

^fxehiwijj** wl^ihe sizing, which is generally prac- 
tised in ' HoUhi^, HI the best remedy. They beeio 
this opeditiod^ on the handfuls of paper, either 
fidiile they are «till hm, or otherwise as they find it 
convenient, fitit, after tiie exchange, tiny are 
cafctii) to allow the heaps to be ultogether cold 
before they are submitted to the press. Without 
this orccautioii the size would cither he wholly 
squeezed out hy the press of the exchange, or the 
anffbee of the ps^per become very irregular. It is 
of eoiiKeqnence fhat the paper, still wanii from the 
sizing grows gradually firm, iiiid> r the operation 
of the excluinge, in proportion »s it cools. By 
this tnetbed it receive.-* that %'arnish w*h/ch is aftcr- 
Waids bioa.:ht to perfecTtion utirK-r the pre«<'s, and 
in whieli the cxcHIcncf* of Ihc pnper ♦ ithcr for 
writing or drawing chiefly consists. Ttisincon- 
sequence of the '■xc'iaiitfiMg H'hI pressing that the 
Dutch paper is sod and «-qu.d ; and that cl.e size 
penetrates into the ooily of it, and isextendtd 
or] daily over its Mirface. 

The t vchangc alter the p'ZMiff iJinrhl to be con- 
ducted with the greatest *ikdl arnl aficotion, !»•>- 
cause the grain of the pajicr then receives impres- 
sions which can never he eradicated. When the 
sized paoer is also cxchai^ged, it is p'lvsilde to 
hang in-ire sheets toireth^r on the cohU t»f the 
drying house. Tli<; paper diie^ l>*-ttcr lo this con- 
dition, and the MZo is preserved witiiout any <scn- 
sible waste, because the ?hccr‘i of paper iiiutiiaily 
prevent the rapid operjdioii of the exteruai air. 
And as the rize has alrt:ady peoetra(e<l into the 
paper, an<l is fixed on the surface, the insensible 
progress of a eihcondindcd dryiiig-hotisc renders 
alt tluytood etfects more perfect in proportion aa 
it is snKviy dried. 

If to these considerations is adcUxl the damage 
done to the paper in drying it iminesliately after 
the press of the sizing-room, wliethor it is done tit 
raising tite hairs by si-parating the sheets, or 
in omeking the stirface,!! is evident that the trou- 
ble of the second exchange is infinitely overpaid 
by the advantage. 

When the pafier is sufiUciciitly dry, it is carried 
to the finishing-room, where it is pressed, i-electcd, 
examined, folded, made up into quires, and tioally 
into reams. It is here put twice under the ple^«s; 
first, when it is at its full size, and secondly, after 
it is folded- 

The principal labour of this place consi.sts in 
assorting the paper into uifiercnt lots, aecoixiing 
to its quality and faults ; after which it is made 
up into quires. The person who docs this must 
puSMTSS great skill, and be capable of attention, 
because he acts as a cheek on thoMC who separated 
thcr-paper into different lots. He fakes the sheets 
with bis ri^bt hand, folds them, examines them, 
lays th(!^ over his left arm till he has the num- 
ber requisite for a quire, brings the sides parallel 
td one another, and places them in heaps under 
the tabic. An expert workman, if proper care has 
been taken in assorting tbe lots, will finish in this 
maimer near 6000 quires in a day. 

The patter is afterwards collected into renntis of 
90 quires each, and for the last time pilt under 
the press, where it is continued for 10 or 1 ft hours, 
or as long as the demand of the paper-miil per- 
mits; 'We shall now explain the structure of one 
bf the best paper-mills now in use. 

The ptau is exhibited in plate 130, where AA is 
the wagiy wheel fixed upon its sbafP or axle BB ; 
on axle is also fattened the wheel CC, con- 

teeth" or dogs, turn the wheel No. 2. 


having 97 teeth, which Is placed upon the lower 
end of the axle W. Upon the sMe axle U fixed 
the wheel No. 3, containing 7S?%eeth, to drive 
the two pinions No. 4. and 4. each of them bwtr- 
ing 14 teeth, wfiicb are fastened upon tbe iron 
axles or spindles, on which axles are likewise 
fixvd the cutting or beating rollers No. 6. and 
6. DD, are the engine troughs or boxes in which ^ 
the beating rollers revolve. EE, a plntfurm round 
the enirmes. TT, an elevation of the eugine 
trotisrhs. Kw. 7. the beating roller, round the eir- 
cuinle<T*nce of which are fixed plarcs of steel that 
cut or bent the rtg*, by p^s««inp over several •steel 
)dates scifWi'd togcthei', and fixed ?n the bottom 
ol the trouffh with their lacing the pdltr. 

No. 8 . and 8. the bliiifl'^, or slii» boirds and wa.>licrK. 
Fir is the frame of the glazing machine XX, 
the axle and pivotsTon which the glazing pole is 
t-utpeiided; the pole being mo\’tid by the rod VV, 
Ofu * nd of which goes upon a licnd or crank in the 
iron s'ptodlc that carries the |iinion No 5. having 
1.5 tcctii, which is turned by tlic wheel No. 3. 
UU^ a lever f.ir raising the ij izing plate to tlie 
polei|l6r dopres'riri" it at plc/isui'. GG and HH, 
are Hie screw pic-es^’s. II, T le windlass and lever 
for setting tbej||Sess. NN, the mill-house ; and 
MM, the vat-TOUses adjoining to it. RR, a stair 
lending to the lofts. SS, furnaces or firc-placcs 
in the wall. Q, a door in the side ivall of tba 
inill-honsc. OP, whidows to iigiit the indl-bouse. 

/r/cr/7f/o»i.— Plate 13 1. A A, tbe great 'wheel, 
coiitiiinmg 40 float. bourd.s or aws, upon tvliicb the 
winter impinges to drive the wheel. B, TJic sbaft 
or axle of the i;reat wh el. On this ax:c is also 
fix* d the wheel CC. in which are 78 teeth or coiSf 
to turn the wheel No. 2. having *27 teeth, which 
is fastened upon the perpeiidiCAilar axle ZZ; on 
which shaft is likewise placid the wheel No. 3, 
containing 72‘teeth, to turn the pinions No. 4. and 
4. having each 14 teeth, which arc fixed upon the 
.iron axles or spindles, on wliich 8)>iiidles are 
fastened the cutting or beating rollers No. 6. and 
6. DD, the engine troughs in which the tieating 
rolli rs revolve. EE, are covers that inclose the 
rollers. GG, the frame that carviei th*“ axles with 
the whctli'. FF the frame of the glazing engine. 
XT, the dazing pole iuspendcxl on its gudgeon at 
X, and moved by the horizontal roil T, from a 
<Taiik or bend in an iron spindle that carries a 
pinion at No. 5. drhen by the wheel Nu. 3. 
(which is seen in the plan in No. 1.) V, the 
glazing plate, made of east iron, fixed upon a 
bearer that moves on an iron bolt i ^t he frame at 
W; and the plate V is raisetl up at ^asuiX’ to the 
glazing pole XT, by piessing down the longer 
nrniof the lever UU, which motes on an iron bolt 
in the frame. The gudgeons of axles and rouiM^i 
of spindles should ail turn in bushes of brass. 
HH, fall or course of the water. KK, the miu- 
chine and liandle that rai-'*e the sluice .to let the 
W’atcr on the great wheel to turn it round. "YTr, 
arc fi-aiiics that support the engines and platforniji 
round them. LL, walls of the mill-hOttae* , M!, 
the couples or fraoie of the roof. the walls 

of the vat-houses. NN, their roofii. ^ OP, win- 
dows to light the lower part of the house. 6$, a 
stair going np to the lofts. QQ, windows in tbe 
upper part the miU-hOttse, commonly made 
use of for drying the paper. Tliis description of a 
papei-mill we have oKtraeted froth Gray's Mill- 

wiiglit. 

In April, 1805, Mr. Joseph Hi'nmab took out a 
patent for sumiry Improvements In the art of m-ik- 
ing paper. These improvements are direct eJ to 
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four distinct objects in the process of making 
paper. 1. To tHjjrform of moulder of the 

sheets %y machinery. 2. To a contriv»xnoe for 
making paper of** endless*’ sheets, 3. Tu obviate the 
necessity of employing many presses for dry work. 
4. To fender llie raising and taking down the pon* 
rieroos frames on which the paper is bung in the 
dr^ntC'housc unnecessary. 

From the attainment of the first object it results 
that the Dionlrling of the sheets may be conducted 
by persons not possessing the usual skill of those 
employed in the paper nmnnfactory ; and by such 
application of machinery, shorts of much larger 
than usual dimensions can easily be made pretty 
tiiiiforiD in their weight and thickness. To ac- 
coaiplisn this» the dimeiisious of the vat, calletl 
the rc^gulatiiig reservoir, in which the siuli for 
inoidding is usually put, are to be in length and 
tvidth, exactly the same as those of the propost d 
sheet, and about 20 inches deep ; this \ at contains 
a frame or rim of wood, whu‘h is made tf> siitlc 
lip and down at pleasure, ntul, in such tnaninF-r 
that the fraiiie may he raised ur depicssrd by a 
handle or winch applied externally. The paper 
mould is also caretiilly filled on all sidce. to the 
interior of the reservoir, and is upon the 
sliding rim so as to he lifted up ot loweretl, still 
retaining un horizontal position when the frame is 
moved down or up for that purpose ; the luoiild 
and frame moving always uniformly together. 
On the .side or end of this rescrvoii near the huttoin , 
is out a tolerably largo aperture, tiirongh whicdi 
the water that filled the reservoir can’ qnu’kly dis- 
charge itself. This aperture eommunicates with a 
hollow trunk j and there is another cistern, viz. 
the feeder or stufT-ci.storn, which han an agitator 
to prevent the unequal mixing of the pulp and 
water : hut the minuter details of the vanoius 
parts cannot well be givi’n here. 

When the whole is rcuily for action the regu- 
lating reservoir is filled witli water till it clischaigcs 
at the mouth of the exfernal trunk; and then the 
mould, being iit the lowest station, has the wiie 
surface immersed more than a quarter of an inch 
below the surface of the water; and the valve or 
lid which covers the mouth of the trunk being I hen 
shut, prevents the escape of the w'ater from the 
interior of the reservoir. Wliile the machine is in 
this situation, the sluice which opens the romniunw 
cation- between the feeder above the mould is lifted 
up, and admits the stuff fiuin the feeding cistern 
to How upon tlie surface of the mould to any 
limited gaug^. allowed for the sheet ; when this 
quantity hos^owed, the sluice is quickly shut; 
and then, by the motion of the appnratu.s, which 
lifts and lowers the frame and mould, it i>i raised 
with more or less slowness, as experience may 
FUggest, up to its greatest altitude. By opening 
,|be valve of the wa>to trunk at the instant tlie 
, ^^ould b€?gins to rise, all the water is immediately 
discharged from above the mould by passing 
through the wire into the lower part, and is carried 
off to the former level of ctie waste, being thus 
prepared foy the depression of another mould: 
fi>r the loaded 0019, when raised to its highest 
station^ Is made to push away on slides to meet the 
coucher*8 hand, Who at the same time famishes 
the ftlterhate mould; and ohen.the mould is again 
depressed, the waste valve'beiilg shut, the machine 
is fitted fbr a second charge^ thus the process 
is coniitmed with ease and certainty. 

By the second improvement paper is made in 
of any lengUi and width whatever, by a cir* 


culatmg process performed with a. 
cular frame, composed of rings of thin 
metai, of thn-c feet or mora in diameter, and "hlT )a 
width buHablc pi the size .of paper Intended Wiitib 
made. This whtxd is mounted oil a horizontal 
axis, and has a shield on each side the upper, cx- 
tremiiy of its periphery, made to fit the vagts of 
the extreme rings, in a segment form nearly v/ater- 
tight, so as prevent the lateral discharge uf 6uid 
passing over the whc>el. Tbe.'ie rings are kepthf* 
ihciv stiiiionary distaucc by t^afltVer^e thin tttlfa 
or ribs ^tmilur to those used Jto strengthen a cotO« 
inuii paper mould; and when this is done, all the 
fare <»f this wheel is covered or worked with wi^c 
so ;m lofoiiu ft complete circular rriuiiid. This 
nituilfl or wlu'cl being plactil &o as to be capable 
of b( rug Uinud by hand or otherwise, a feeding 
ci&^ciu, prrpaied with .'.tuff (as before), is sl.itioiied 
above the wheel; suid by of j Hliiice or 

regulator, this stulf may lie let upon the wheel in 
any required quantity, as- that wheel is turning on 
Its axi.s. Thus, while lli** water is niiiforiti(y4^arrjc<l 
ofl’by falling tUrongli tlio wire, the pulp is left upon 
the wheel, a'..iu the instnnee of the common mould, 
and a constant ami ciulUs'i pioci^s may be kept 
up to any extent. Tiiis Air. Bramah calls an uni- 
versal revolving paper mould, m addition tu which 
he fixes ft little above or below the horizontal 
plane passing through the centre of the: wheel, and 
oppo'.ilc to the fcetiing j.oiul, a roller cu\ere.ii with 
felt; such roller being fixed in contact wilh the 
wheel by means of two springs tlie axis of 

the former, tvhich regulate s and renders uniform 
and gentle the contact of their peripheries ;is they 
are luniing eae.h other round, — for it .signifies nut 
to which of ibe axe.s the mover is applied^ Thi« 
IS called the couching roller, .‘»iiicc it tuSSs the 
paper from Ihe mould as the y mutually turn. Two 
other rullens are uKo coverctl with felt, or woollen 
chub, and placed in fiiirier contact with each 
fillic), and between them the sheet is conducted 
from the couchintr roller. These are called isquecz- 
ing rollei .s; and utter the paper has passed thrcmgfi 
them it may be passed successively bet wri*n others, 
aud thu.s made as dry as pofsible. The paper is 
then tu 1)0 conducted over heated plate.s, cbayvoal, 
or other fiies, or passed between the rollers of heat- 
ed calendei^; so that when it leaves the machine it 
may ho fit for use. 

By the ihird improvement the nccc.ssity of em- 
ploying many presses hu- the dry work is obviated. 
Mr. Bramah constructs a press on what he calls 
his patent hydro-mechanical principle, of sufificient 
ptnver, capacity, and strength, to receive the largest 
sheets proposed to be made; aud also competent 
to withstand the gieatest cxeitton the prepanitiou 
of each class of paper may require from the press. 
I’his press it» to be stationed about the middle of 
the room where the dry-press work in a paper-mill 
is carried on : and a rail-road of wood or metal, 
similar to the rail-roads used- in larger works, is 
extended in a straight line to some distance on each 
side of the press ; so that, hy means of this, car* 
riages or planks, moving on small wheels or cast* 
ers, may be wheeled into the press oi^. one side* 
and pressed through it to the opposite, when the 
process of pressing is completed. Instead of more 
presses, Mr. Bramah proposes to use m eonsulerable 
number ef another kind of apparatus called re- 
tainers, which consist of a top and bottom bed of 
wood or tnetal, of sufiteignt strength the 

re-action of tHe paper when the picks js^t lBhiw ed 
from its skevreic sqneescf exid |o its 
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state for any required lengtfior Ifelts, and then without them, the perfecting of the 
me grasp of the pre!ss has been hNiHy grain of the paper stiU proceeds ; and the btMoiqpt 
WiiHfdi^wn: in these retainers vertical burs are of the exchange, as tlie wotkm^ (errn 4^ cpniy 
^ed at the corners of the lower bed, slide through pletes the process : but in all this some i||yV' aiit 
allu in the upper one, and have each several holes generally employed; and we fancy the nat^uro of 
to receive wcdiijcs or keys; by which the upper the pap*r would undergo a great and depreciating 
bed the retainer is made to preservp the state change, if the sheets were attempted to be brought 
Tnto'wbich it has been pressed, notwithstanding to the same state of dryness, in a few bouxs or 
any cfTr'Us of tlic paper and felts to expand to the minutes* 

s^ace they originally occupied. The process of Other patents for nearly like purposes have 
]|||^ihg these retainers umter the press, 6xing the been taken out by Messrs. Fourdriinrr ; for de- 
C^per bed, and then removing the retainer, by setiptions of which sec Retrospect of Discoveries^ 
means of the rail-road, maybe easily understood No. 9 and 15. 

Without dwelling upon particulars. It may just In a late volume of the Annates dc Chimic we 
be bbscR'cd, howe^^cr, that the head of the press is meet witii some useful hinu relative to the man- 


made so much narro‘ver at to admit the tour bars 
which compose the sides «jr jambs ot each icramer 
to pass it on each side during the upward motion 
of the press (for it must be recollected that m Mr. 
Uramah's pi ess the lower part is compelled to 
move ujjward) as the paper is compressed ; or, in 
some cases, four holes are made through the head, 
or upper bed of the press itself. 

By the fourth improvement, which saves the 
manual labour of raiding up and takin<^ down the 
cumbersome frames on which the p^per is hung, 
much facility is civen to the piocess of hanging 
and rc-hanging the sheets expos-d to be diied. 
The contrivance consists simply in having a pro- 
per numiier ot frames something similar to l;un- 
dress’s clothes-horses, stationed at suiublc dis- 
tances from each aher by means of upright posts, 
with grooves fiticd to the frames, so that eac h may 
be slicldcn vertically up and down by means of 
lines and pullies attached to each, just like sash- 
windows double hung ; so that wh^ile one of the 
fratucii is $.liddc n up to touch the ceiling ot the 
building with its upper edge, the one connc<‘ied 
with it may be depressed till its lower edge, or the 
paper which hangs upon it, may come nearly in 
contact with the floor. Thus the paper mav easily 
be hung on the frames while they are down wiiLim 
mch, and then they mav be elevated to any con- 
venient altitufle for dfying. 

The well-known and established ingenuity of 
Mr^. Bramah, as a mechanical tnvi^iuor, will always 
etkkUrc a candid' and respectful attention to wh \t- 
cver improvements he may suggest; and in the 
case of the present speciHcation some material ad- 
vantage will doubtless result from the adoption of 
his propojied contrivaiu'cs. Of these, that de- 
scribed under the acc^ iid head will be found of 
much utility in the manufacture of paper for 
large maps and for the hanging cf rooms : but we 
apprehend (hat in actual practice .some difHculries 
will ai ise (which maynof yet have occurred toiho 
mind of the inventor), from the effect of contrary 
'forces during the mtitioci ot the wheel: with too 
rapid a motion the centrifugHl force would cause 
the Articles upon the wheel to be scattered, which 
are to constitute (He {vaper ; while with ttxi «.low 
a motion the effect of the gravitating frvee would 
cause several of them to fall otf* Perhaps,, how- 
ever, Mr. B. may advert toalieae points when he 
‘speaks of the ** speed which nothing but practice 
and atitoition to necessary .oirctuAstancbs can Ue- 
■ tArfhlnc.*"' '■ ' , 

/ It ought also to be semasked that Mr^ B.’s me- 
‘fbbd bf dicing by heated plates, chaveoal hrea, &c. 
cannot be universally applicable : in QUmy kinds 
cf paper wheie the beauty consists in aoltoni ig the 
g|^ W^l!fdda4lesrh)ying it, this method ctmld not, 
Rlbve^^dia 'adopred acall. tJiider <he anion 
I'fVcBi mnmoii wi^/ first with the 


ner of re-manufacturing tlic paper of old books, 
or any letters or other paper already used for writ- 
ing or printing, by MM. Deyeuz, Pelletier, Mo- 
lard, and V'erkaven. 

I. Aocfw for re-tuhrieaiinfr printed paper ;~All 
paper of the same quality should be collected, and 
separated (roni such as may have any writing on 
th*^ pages; the edgt*» of those leaves which may 
have become ydlow, and also the backa o( books, 
b^Ug cut oiT by the iustrument used by book- 
binders. One hundred weight of paper is now Co 
be put, »liecy>y sheet, into vaU, sufEciently capa- 
cious (u conmn it, togetlicr with 500 quarts of hot 
water, but which ought to be flllcd about one- 
third . the whole is next stiired by two men for 
the space ot one hout, who arc gradually to add as 
much water as will use about three mches above 
the paper; alrcr w'hich it is left to macerate four 
or iivc hour^ ; the agitation being occasionally re- 
peated, so as to separate, and at length to form tlie 
paper into a kind of p.sste. 

I'hc water is now' drawn off bv means of pipes, 
and (he pulp convejed to the mill, where ic is to 
b<‘ ccaiscly ground for one hour ; at the expiration 
of which It ib boded in a cauldron fur a similar 
space, with a sufficient quantity of water to rise 
four or five inches above it- A short time before 
the mixture begins to bud, ihirtecn quarts of 
caustic ley of potash arc to be added to every cwt. 4 ^ 
ot paper. The Icy allutlcd to ip prepared by dis- 
solving lOOlbs. of pou<^h in 500 quarts of boiling 
water, to which are to be added '20 lbs. of pulve- 
rized quick-lime ; and the whole must be briskly 
agitated, tdl it become of an iinitvirni consistence, 
when it is suffered to stand for 12 hours ; at the 
end of thiS time it must be drawn off, and 75 
quarts of boiling water added to the sediment* 
which being stirrci! toi half an hour, and suffered 
to stand till it become clear, is to be mixed with 
the liquor first decanted. 

WJicn the paste has boiled in this Icy tor 
hour, ilu fire i^ to be extinguished, and the ntMler 
sufieted to inaecnue for 12 hours; after Wfilen iC 
must be inkcn out, drained, put into b'ags, ikid 
submitierl to tlio aciiun of a strong mess fora 
similai length ot time, to deprive it of allhK>ist:ttre; . 
and, if it appear white, so that the pfliiter^slhlt be 
properly extiuctrd, it may be rc raanuFactdriftl in 
the usual manner. , 

II. Process for the rc-fMcaUen r 

— The paper must be sorted $,,^he yAlldW^^Bgcscuc 
off; and the whole thrown, leaf |>jr Ifaf,^^ a tub 
hull full of b. ’ding walef , whfiie if be agitamd 
as before directed.. it muctfated four 

'hour^v the water thoittd \k dfiiwn off; a txesh 
c|uantity of boiling wa^ic, added; and the mixture 
stirred for half an houf; at the cxpirat.on of 
which the paper U aggin left to dissolve for thiec 
Hours. 
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The fluid U now drawii and 260 quarts of 
cold water poured on ea6h«^t.of paper; which 
beinE^rfcctly mixed, 6Lba. of oil of vitriol are to 
be grwfcally added ; and the Whole' stronj^ly agita* 
ted for a conMdcrahle time* that the paper may 
thoroughly l(nbibe liquor. 

This compositiiQii. la next suflered to macerate 
for twelve bourse t^e agitation being occatiunally 
repeated* when the tub is to he Hllcd up wiih cold 
water ; and th:q mixture again stirred, to wash the 
)}aper, which will now be leduce^l to a perfect 
paste. Lastly, after drawing off the water, tlie 
pulp must be .put into bags, pressed, and ground 
ill a mill ; after which it is conveyed to the vat, 
andWnrkedinthe manner practised with linen rags. 

In the year 1 BO 1 a patent was granted to Mr. 
Kgops, tor exti acting ink from printed paper, and 
Tcstoring it to its original state. Ilis process varte-s 
>liUl|^roni that above described ; the paper being 
agitwd in hot water to, extract the size, and re- 
duce it into a pulp : next, the adhe.sioii of the ink 
is t9 be removed by a caustic alkali prepaicd ot 
lime and potash, the quantities of ^^hich should 
be proportioned to those of the paper. Afte^ dis- 
charging the ink, he directs the pulp to be blc|»|!rd 
'by means of the oxygenated marine acid, in^he 
proportion ot 10 or 12 gallons to 1,^0 lbs. of the 
material; and, when sufficiently whitened, it is 
Tomaitufactiired in the useal manner. According 
to the patentee's account, writing paper dties not 
require so large a proportion, if any, of the caustic 
alkali ; bat i$ bleached by confining it in a wooden 
box, rendered air tight ; into which the acid gass 
is thrown diiectly trom the retort wherein it was 
produced. 

^ The staining or dyeing of paper is performed 
by applying, with soft brushes, any of the colours 
used for tinging other substances, after tempering 
them properly with size or gum-water. Should 
the paper not be sufficiently hard to receive the 
tint without sinking, it will hrst be necessary to 
size it, or to employ a larger proportion of gum 
with the tiiigriig matters.. And if the fiaper is to 
be of an uniform colour, the latter must be ftxed 
by several thin coatings, each being' suffered to 
dry before another is applied; as the shade will 
otherwise appear unequal. 

As writing paper is often imperfectly sized, in 
consequence of which the ink is apt to sink, it has 
been recommended to dissolve a small piece of 
Roman alum in a glass of pure water. This liquor 
should be gently spread over the suspreted part, 
with a spft sponge ; and, after becoming dry, it 
jiiay be safely used for writing. Should there be 
t)ccBsion to write on a'p^uted book, or on 
Ihpt is too fresh and moist, it will only be 
aicCessaiyto mix a little gum w ith the ink. Lastly, 
in omfe any hook or manuscript be stained with 
l>U, or grease', it hat been directed to calcine and 
iniWerjza the banes of shecp*s trotters ; and to ap- 
a small ponioii ^ the powder to each side of 
the'atain, which shbuld be placed between two 
ataei^xil wbtfe jpkper^ and the whole submitted for 
jipkee of twdire hburs to the action of a press : 
if thb mii» do not disappear, the proeess should 
be repeated in'a wasm ^pface. 

PA^inHAiroiNCs (HaintmgoQ* There inr three 
methods of eflenttfig fltis* IBse first by priot^ 
on the coUAiiSj the teomidi 'by^.u8^ng stencil^ 
and the third by laying thm ^ with m oa 

in other kinds of paiAting* . w^n aie 

laid on by prfhting, the imiaMioit is by 
wooden prints, which are cut m such a manner 
that the figure to be expressed' is'ihdde to ptojeet 


from the surfoee >y catting a^my' alf ^ other 
part| and this,' uhoi^ 'wW Ihb hedeifo 
tempe/ed wHb : their prop4r«wehiolev'li^ lettlh^;it 
gently down on the block on which the colo^l^is 
previously spread,' conveys it ffom^ iheUee to the 
ground of the paper, On which it ^ ^de to foil 
more forcibly by means of' ifS ' wfdgmi' and' the 
effort of the arm of the person wYip uses tbd 'print. 
It is easy to conclude that there ipuei'be as many 
separate prints as there are coloM^lfo printed. 
But where there are foore thatt^ltilj^ '"|pxxt> 
must be taken, after the first^, iWlWlilw prfo 
exactly in the samd^pwt of lire psper as that whiah 
went before; otherwise the^^ttre pf the design 
would be brought into irregularity and confusion. 
Ill common paper of low price, it is usual, there- 
fore, to piiiit only the outlines, and lay on the rest 
of the colours by stencilling, which both saves the 
expense of cutting more prints, and ran be prac- 
tised by common workmen, not requiring Oic great 
care and dexterity iicccs'«ary to the using several 
prints. The manner of stencilling the colours 
is this : the figure, which all the parrs of any 
particular colour make in the design to be paint- 
ed, Is to be cut out in a pic(‘e of thin leather or 
oil-cloth, which pieces of leather, or oil -cloth, 
are caller! stencils ; and being laid flat on the 
sheets of paper to be printed, spread on a table or 
floor, arc to be rubbed over with the coloui, pro- 
perly tempered by means of a large brush. The 
colour pas<ving over the whole is consequently 
spread on those parts of the paper where the cloth 
or leather is cut away, and give the same effect as 
if laid on by a print. This is nevertheless only 
practicable in parts where there arc only detached 
masses or spots of coloA's; for where there xre 
small continued lines, or parts that jrun one., into 
another, it is difficult to pteserve the connection 
or^continuit^ of the parts of the cloth, or to keep 
the smallei* corners close down to the paper; and 
therefore, iq such cases, prints aie preferable. 
Stencilling is indeed n cheaper method of ridrflog 
coarse work than printing ; but without such ex- 
traordinary attention and trouble as render it 
equally difficult With printing, it is far less beau- 
tiful and exact in the effbet. For the outline of 
the spots of colour want that sharpness and regu- 
larity that are given by prints, besides the frequent 
extra lineations, or deviations from the just figWe, 
which happens by the original misplacing of the 
stencils, or the shifting the place of them during 
the operation* Pencilling is only used in the case 
of nicer work, such as the better imitations of the 
India paper. It is performed in the same manner 
as other paintings in water or varnish. It is some- 
times used only to fill the ootljiiies already formed 
by printing, where the'price of 'the colour, or the 
exactness of the manner in which it is required to 
be laid on, render the stencilling or printing it leas 
proper ; at other times it Is used for forming or 
delineating some parts of the design, where a spirit 
of freedom and variety, not to be had In printed 
outlines, are desired to be had in the work. The 
paper designed for receiving the flock is first pre- 
pared xdth a varnish-ground with some proper 
colour, or by that of ^the paper itsolf. la is 
.'quently'priolfoed'to pfiiit some Mosaic, or other 
small TUAttmg figure In cdoort; on the ground, 
before the ^lkMDk be laid on ; and it may be donte 
with any fha adoar desired, tempeesd 

with vamiA, ' «nd laid on by a print cut toite- 
spondenjily'tp tifot end. The method of iayiM on 
the flodk is a woodmi print befog 
above described, iifi..^layfog<mjfoecelouf 
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part of the design which U tn- 
vMndfd for the jlo^^nay pto^ect beyond the. iM 
,01 .the aerfi?^ ihfltfViirniyh. is put on a bl^k 
co?ered with leather or oil-clotb, and the print ie 
to be used 'also in the same manner* to lay the 
'yarnisfV'Oit^l the parts where the flock is to be 
fixed. ‘Pie sheet>r.tbas prepared by the varnished 
impression* is then to be removed, to another block 
<yr table, andtlQ^be strewed over with flock, which 
yt afteTWikHl$ ^.^be gently compressed by a board* 
^>ome^ot{^ body* cq make,the varnish take 
^ betjtet;khaid pf it : and^^hen the sheet is to be 
Jlkng on a fratUA .the varnish be perfectly 
at which time thetUperfluous part of fluck is to be 
bruihedoff by a soft camel^s-hair brush, and the 
proper fliark will be found to adheie in a very 
strong manner. I'he method of preparing ^ the 
.flock is, by cutting woollen rugs or pieces of cloth 
with the hand, by means uf a large bill or chopping- 
knife; or by means of a machine worked by a 
horsc-mili. There is a kind of counterfeit flock- 
paprr, which, when well managed, has very much 
tbe same effect to the eye as the real, though done 
with less expense. The manner of making tins 
sort is* by laying a ground of varnish on the paper, 
and having afterwards printed the design of tlie 
flock in varnish, in the same manner as for the 
true ; instead of tin* Hock, some pigment, or dry 
colour* of the same hue with the flock required 
by the design, but somewhat of a darker shade, 
being well powdered, is strewed on the printed 
vurnibh, and produces nearly the same appear- 
ance. 

Mr. John Middleton lately communicated some 
improvements in tbe printing of paper-hangings to 
tbe Society of Arts. are intended to facilitate 

the conveyance of the paper over the priniing*table* 
and to giv#a greater pressure than usual to the 
block, when printing dark grounds.* 

To faciiitace the conveyance of ihCjSpaper* IWo 
cords 36 feet long arc stK tched from the printers 
table to the other end of the room through rings* 
where they are kept tight by a weight appended to 
their extremities. The paper to be printed is 
rolled up on a wooden roller at one side of the 
table, and its ends brought across the tabic and 
fastened between two fiat ledges that are connected 
at *000 'end by an hinge, and at the other by a 
slimng ring ; these ledges slide along the two cords 
on pullies placed at each end of them, and serve to 
draw forward the paper as it is printed ; from the 
middle of these liwges a cord proceeds to the end 
of the room, between the other two cords where it 
passes over a pulley* and thence returns to a roller 
under the table ; <lhe circle of this roller extends 
beyond the tabk*^ And there has a wheel fastened 
fo it* from which project* three 4110$, each about 
four inches long, by pressing on which with the 
foot, the wheel is turned round* and with it the 
roller; by means of which the paper is drawn for- 
ward on the cords a space corresponding to the 
distance between the pins in the wheel. 

" The contrivance for giving an extraordinary 
pressure to the block, consists of a long and a short 
iever projecting from one side of an lAle placed 
over bead above the printers taUe* which levers 
mnd the matters supported by theip: aiw balanced 
by a weight appended to an am which /proceeds 
*ftotii the other side of the aalci. fioni the long 
lever a cord falls to the ground wherb a^ treadle is 
atttohedto it : a long pole is jointed^jto ^e end of 
fbfljlioetlever^ and Ascends ffom it^diitecily over 
!e of the yrhich it is-'made to 

by. stattdi]^ on. the tf^e whenever it is 
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thought proper* and is put out of the When 
not wanted* by plact^ the end of it a 

of wood which projects upwards from 
the table fOr that purpose. 

pA'pBit. a. Any thing slight thin 
{Burnet). , » 

Ttf Pa'peR. V. a, (from the noun.) To 
fegistof ( Skahpeare ) . 

PA'PERJVlAKEil. s. (paper and 
One who makes j>aj*er. 

^^PA'PEKMlLL, s. (paper ?Lnd milt.) A mill 
in which raus arc crounrl jor paper {iihah.), 
PAPER-MONEY* bank-bilL 

PAPEU-OFEiCE, an oilice in the palace 
of Whitehall, in which all ibe public writings* 
matters of state and council, proclamations* 
letters, tnlellieences* negotiations abroad* and 
generally nil ciinpaiches that pass throu^' the 
offices of the secretaries state* are lodged by 
of library. 

PAPK'SCENT. a. Containing pap; in- 
clin.iUc to pap (Arluttmol). 

J^PUIA, a sirnainc of Venus, because the 
gOodtss was worshipped at Paphos* in the island 
of Cyprus. 

PAPIIL AGONI A* a country of Asia Minor* 
situate at the west of the river nalys, by which 
it was separaietl from the Cappadocians. It 
was divided on the west from the Bithynians 

the river Partheiiiur. 

PAPHOS, a famous city of tlte island of 
Cyprus. The goddess of beauty was partita* 
larly worshipped there, and her altars* though 
100 in nniuber, daily smoked with Arabian 
frankincense. The inhabitants were very las* 
civious* and the young virgins were permitted 
by the laws of the place to get a dowry by pro- 
stitution. 

PAPIAS, bishop of Hicrapolis* a city of 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, was, acconling 10 
Irentcus, the disciple of Si. John the Evan- 
gelist. He introduced the doctrine of the 
Millennium, or the temporal reign of Christ 
on the earth for 1000 years. 

PAPIER MACHE, is a substance made of 
cuttings of white or brow’n paper, boiled iii> 
water* and beaten in a mortar till they are re- 
duced into a kind of paste* and then boiled 
with a solution of gum-arabic or of size* to 

? ;ive tenacity to the paste, which is afterward 
brmed into diflereht toys, Arc. by pressing il ' 
into oiled moulds. When dry, it is done 
wdth a mixture of size and lamp-black* Afip 
afterwards varnished. The black varnbh (bt 
these toys, according to Dr. Lewis, is prepared 
as follows. Some colophony, or turpentlfie* 
boiled down till it becomes black aiidrfnafile« 
is melted in a glazed earthen vessel* ac^ I'bficA 
as much amber in fine powder sprinklet} lit % 
degrees* with the acldiiion of a little spirit 
oil of turpentine now and theflj .1 when the 
amber is melted* sprinkle in ibe iklfne quantity 
of sareocolla* continuing to stir them* and to 
add more spiot of tuffi^ne* till the whole 
becomes fltitd ; then atraioi out toe clear through 
a coarse hair ba^* prmng it gently between 
hot boards. This varnith* mixed with ivory- 
black in fine powder^ U applied in a hot room 
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<Dn the dried paper paste, 'ivhich is then set in 
a gently heated oven, next day in a hotter oven, 
and the third day in a very hot one, and kt ' 
stand each time till the oven grows cold. 

PAPILIO. . Butterfly. In zoology, a genus 
of the- class insccta, order Icpidoptcra. Anien- 
* nas growing thicker towards the tip and gene<^ 
Tally ending in a khob ; wing^s when sitting, 
erect, the edges.inecting togeiher over the ab- 
domen : flies in the (Liy-iiine. Very nearly 
twelve tumdred species scattered over the globe; 
c.f which nearly seventy are natives of our own 
country. 

^ Tills genus is so extremely volinninous, that 
it has been jiidgvd necessary by every euioiiui- 
legist to divide It into sections and subscctiims. 
Fabri^ius has, upon this subject, been not only 
Tnoreihiniite, but niurcrorluiiate than Linncuo. 
Wc shall therefore copy the arrangement of 
both. 

LIMNEAN DlViSIO\^. 

A. F.quites. Upper wings longer from 
posterior angle to the tip than to the base; 
antennas often filiforrin 

a* I'rojans. Generally black ; with san- 
guineous spots on the breast. 

Greeks. Breast without sanguineous 
spots ; an ocellaie spot at the angle of the 
tail. , 

•f Wings without bands. 

+f Wings with bands. 

B. Hekeonii. Wings narrow, entire, often 
naked or scini transparent ; the upper ones 
oblong, tlic lower ones very short. 

C. Danai. Wings very entire. 

Candidi. Whitish wings. 

(?. Festivi. Variegated wings. 

D. Nyiiiphales. Wings clentictilate. 

«. Geniinati. Wings with ocollate spots. 
f On all the wings. 

On the upper wings only. 

•ftt Un the lower wings <»iily. 

€. Phalcrati. Wings without ocellaie spots. 
A K. Plebeji. Small : the larve often con- 
tracted. 

». Buraks. Wings with obscure spots. 

C* Urbicolac. Wings mo.stly with transpa- 
rent spots. 

. FABRICIAN DIVISION. 

I. Papilio. Feelers reflected; tongue ox- 
serted, spiral; antennas tliickcr towards 
the lip. 

A. Upper wings longer from the posterior 
angle to the tip than to the base. 

«. Equites. Lower wings cut to admit a 
' ' free motion of the abdomen. 

-f' Trojans. Generally black, with san- 
guineous spots on the breast. 

Greeks. Breast without sanguine* 
ous spots; an oceliate spot at tl|e 
angle of the tail., 

C. Satyri^ Lower wings jlikted On the inner 
margin into a groove fbr the tO^ntioii of 
the abdomen. ' ‘ 

B. Hekeonii. Wings oblbng, the lower 
•nts short and rounded. 
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C. Parnassii. Wings ifpnded^ entirely^ or . 

partially naked.' . : 

D. Win^s rounded. 

». Festivi. Lower Wings distant at the inner 
edge. 

€, I>unai. L.ower wingy meeting at the 
inner edge and covering ilie base of the 
abdoniei). 

y. N'yiuphales. Lower wipEga^ forming a 
giouve tor the recepticiD of the^bdomen* 

II. Hc'spenii. Feelers coiupressed and hairy 
at the base, the tip cylindrical •and naked; 
club of the aniennas oblong and often 
luioked. 

Rnrales. Wings with obscure spots. 

IJrbirobc. Wings with iiiosily Irans- 
paieni spots. 

These insects feed on the nectar of flowers, 
and the inoistnrc exsuding from trees ; the 
lurvcs are active, and furnished with tcriinclc.s 
and sixteen feci; they are s(»ineiinu\s spinous 
and soineliines naked, and feed vorucioiisly on 
the leaves of \arions plants ; the pupe is naked, 
cpiiehccnl, and attached to irecs or other sub- 
stances by filaiiicnts tilLicr from the lip or the 
middle. 

There U no tribe of insects ihat has been 
more accnratelv examined, or w'hose hislors 
has been so fiilfy detailed. licaumnr anil Fa- 
bricius are llie naturalists to wliom we aic 
chiefly indebted fijr our knowledge of its ex- 
tensive numbers, and vq/ify curious pov'-ers. 

Some of the species frequently cast their skin, 
besides undergoing those more considerable 
transformations which intioduce them into a 
nelfcr sphere of actirm. Hefor^ the frcf-li tunic 
is developed, the outer hkin is seen to wither 
and lose the vivacity oi its colours, owing to 
the new coat which already covers the animal 
beneath, and intercepts the juices which for i 
inerly circulated through it: after some efl'ott^ 
this dried covering is rent towanis the back 
part of the head, where the fresh skin appeard , 
and through this aperture the w'orm make.< 
his escape, leaving hts siioils behind. 

After undergoing several changes of this 
kind, the insect prepares to muiergo another 
and still more considerable, whidi is to intro- 
duce it into the slate of a chrysalid, deprived 
of almost all motion, and incapable of taking 
food. This change is eflected nearly iu the 
same nianuer as the foregoing ; hut in some it 
is very long in being accomplished. Several 
specks of the butterfly worm construct in a 
very ingenious manner a coque, or cocoon, or 
nut of silk, into which they enter before their 
transformation, and in which they contiiuM 
for nine months, without foocl, , before ihoir 
metamorphoses be accomplishjcd. During 
this long period they, are apparently inanimate^ 
and take no nutriment. 

Various substances enter into iheconipost- 
tion of the habitations constructed by . thefie 
animals before their metamorphosea; some are 
of silk ; in some, silk is combined, e^cr 
matters ; srreral kinds construct no hahitaJi^(tP> 
but are protected by a crustaccous ftiiMiM 
by a glutinous substance^ eatiu^ing 66^ .•wp 
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bodte$i are auspendet} vertically, while 
others hang horizomally by a thread /which 
surrounds the middle of the body. 

Trtie external form of the chrysalids varies 
according to the species of biuUTAy tliat in« 
habits them j in all, however, there are a per-, 
tures opiKMite to the thorax, by which respira- 
tion is carried on during the whole pericKl of 
their inacttve state. After the appointed lime, 
when the ani^tai has acejuired sulheient vigour, 
tlie flhell is broken, which at once constituted 
the grave of the caterpillar and the cradle of 
the butterfly : the down already grown upon 
the insect has completely separated it on all 
sitlcs from the shell, which by the action of 
the head is broken opposite to that part, and 
aflords free egress to the prisoner it so long con- 
iined. 

The wings of the butterfly, on its first ap- 
pearance, are closely folded ; but by the help 
of a lifpior constantly circulating through them 
they arc soon expanded, and Kullieiently hard* 
ened, by the action of the air, to endure the 
cflbrts of flying. Jt is then that the insect 
enters upon a more, enlarged sphere of action, 
with increased powers: he ranges from flower 
to flower, darting his rostruin into their nec- 
taries for the delicious stores they contain. 
I’hcn loo in the full possession of every faculty 
ai anted to his race, he prepares to multiply 
and pcrjxituate it. 

This last and most considerable metamor- 
phosis is attended with a greater change in the 
economy of the £fninial than any of the preced- 
ing ; for not only the skin, but the teeth, j^s«* 
;in(l oven the cranium, are left behind. 'ITie 
large aru*ry wliicli pas-»cs along tlie body may 
be considered as a Micccstion of diflerent hearts 
employed in circiiUling the blood, which is at 
tiiat important a?ra observed to flow in a dif- 
lerent dircciioii from what it did before, like 
the fetus of u quadruped after birth : formerly 
it circulated from liie extremity lo iho head ; 
it now pursues a roursc directly opfiositc. 

The (|uaniity of food taken by these animals 
ill their la.st stale is ctnn para lively small to 
w’hat they aiiicccdently devoured, ror a short 
time after their appearance on the wing, their 
excrements are voided in a greater quantity, 
and are red like blood ; this is, perhaps, the 
remains of that food wliich ihey contained 
before their late change. The appearance of 
this snhstance on the surface of the earth has 
at diflerent times been regarded as portentous 
of some heavy calamity, being supposed to be 
blood that had dropt from the clouds. 

Some of these animals are gregarious, and 
live in society during every stage of theh* ex- 
istence ; others live in that state during one 
period of their existence only. The duration 
of their life is various, according to the weather^ 
its warmth accelerates every steti of th^iir pro- 
gress, and its cold retards all tneir d^clope- 
ments : a worm produced in an barly period 
of tho summer lives* only for three itionths, 
whyO'f^lu $atne spates, if hatclVrd a little later 
iirjife seasdn, lives anodier year ; ' hence 
Rlimvir haa derifcd a method of prolonging 


the lives of these animals greatly beyond their 
natural course. 

Tlife butterflies of every species are extremely 
prolific; a single female at one birth produces 
several hundred eggs : and one of the most 
wonderful particulars in the history of these 
insects, is the precaution with which they 
provide for the security of their young ; sorne 
species tear off even the down from their own 
bodies to supply them with a covering. 

Various insects prey upon the butterfly, or 
hasten the approach of its dissolution. One 
or tw*o s|)ecies of ichneumon perforates the 
body of the insect while a caterpillar, and 
there deposits its eggs; and, although the ca- 
terpillar continues to live, and is rneUmor- 
phosed into a chrysalid, no butterfly is produced 
from it, thoFc internal parts that were essen- 
tial to its perfection being' consumed by the 
larves of the ichiicuinon. From the great fe- 
cundity and variety of the insects of this genus 
ihity probably would soon cover the surface of 
the earth, did not nature provide a bar to their 
increase by nuihiplying their enemies : hence 
they are destined to become the food of a great 
number of animals of various kinds, some of 
which swallow them entirely, others macerate 
their bodies ; rvhllc many accomplish their 
destruction by gradually sucking their juices, 
A single pair of sparrows, in order to supply 
themselves and their young, may dcslroy, it 
has been calculated, three thousand three 
hundred and sixty butterflies in one week. 

The variety and richness of the colours that 
adorn the greater part of this tribe, have made 
it an object of especial research by i)aintc rs as 
well as by naturalists. In general ine tropical 
climates that heighten the colours both in the 
plumage of birds, and the scales of fishes, offer 
the most gaudy specimens of tlie butterfly. — 
We have only space to <letdil an example or 
two. 

1. P. Priamus. Wings indented, silky, 
upper pair above green with a black di.^k ancy 
cage, lower ones with from four to six blacl^ 
spots; thorax black, with tliree green ^pots : 
this insect measures more than six inches from 
wing's cud to wing's end; the black is of a 
velvet softness, the silky wings peculiarly lus- 
trous, and the green of the upper pair of the 
most beautiful grass hue. Limu^us regarded/ 
it as^the most superb of the whole papiliona^ 
ceous bribe. It ia a native of Aiiiboyua, and 
very tare. It arranges under the seciion 
Kquiies, Trees, or Trojans. 

2. P. Hector. Wings tailed black, both 
surfaces of the same colour, the q|>)>cr pair 
vntli an intenupted white band^ loWar. ones 
with numerous crimson spots : head and upper 
margin of the thorax [red. This, also, as its 
speoitic name imports, belong? to the same 
section, and is very appropriately named. It 
is a native of Asia, and highly beautiful. 

3. P. machaop. Wings tailed, both surfaces 
alike, yelldw with a brown border, in which 
are yellow lutmlcs ; angle of the tail fulvmii;. 
This is one of the very few of the seriiun 
Equices that are natives of our own country. It 
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IB .eominortly known Among collectors of this 
trike of insects by the name of the swallow • 
tailed butterfly, ami is a very elegant spectes. 
Jt is generally Toiind in the monUi of August 
on umbelliferous plants. The larve is solitary 
'and glabrous ; furnished with lentAclcs, an- 
nulate with black and green« and dotted with 
red ; the pu[}e is ycllowibh. 

4. P. Apollo. Wings entire, white, spotted 
with black $ lower ones with four eyes above, 
and six beneath. This is also a beautiful in- 
sect, somewhat larger than our great cabbage 
butterfly ; it inhabits Europe, and has been 
occasionally fmind in our own gardens. It 
belongs to the section Parnassii. ^J'he larve is 
solitary, furnished with tentacles, silky, black> 
with^two red clots on the segment on each 
side ; pupe hligluly folliculutc, ovate, lilueisb, 
with red dots on each side on tiic fore-part. 

5. P. Brasbicse. Common large white, or 
cabbage butieifly. Wings rounded entire, 
white ; tip of the up|->er pair brown, and (in 
the male) two brown spots. Inhabits Eiiiope, 
and is known to cviTjPone. Larve cinereous, , 
dotted with black, with three sulphur lines; 
tail black ; pupe pale<gtecn, with three yellow 
lines, and three globular segineiiis. A species 
of the Danai section. 

’ 6. P. lo. Peacock butterfly. Wings an- 

gular, indented, fulvous, spotted with black, 
and a large blue eye in each. An ejegant 
8|}ecitnen, inhabiting Europe and ouf own 
country. It belongs to the division nynri^ hales. 
The larve is spinous, black, dotted with white, 
le» ferruginous: pupe ten-toothed, green with 
gcHd-dots, bifid behind. 

7. P. Iris. Wings indented, brown with a 
blue gloss, and whitish interrupted band on 
each side; all with a single eye; the eyes on 
the upper pair above blind. Found in our own 
gardens and in Fluropc generally : belongs 
also to the nymphalcs. The male is Fpotted 
with w'hite on the upper wings^ and is with- 
out the eye. The larve is green with two 
horns, anu oblique pale lines; pupe greenish, 
bifid at the tip. 

PAPILIONACEA. {papilio, a butterfly.) 
In botany, a papiliunuceous or butterfly- 
shaped corol.-— Irregular, and usually fonr-pe- 
talled. The lower jictai is shaped like a bout, 

' and is called carina or keel : tne upper petal, 
which spreads and rises upwards, is called 
^Texilium, standard or banner : the two side 
ones stand singly, being separated the keel, 
and are called alse, the wings. The keel is 
/ADtnetimes split, and then this corol is properly 
Uve-petallcd. These flowers form a naturdl 
edass, called paoilionacete; and are to be found 
in theiifty-fiftn order of JLitinens’s Fragments, 
and in the thirty-second of bis Natural Orders. 
Th^ are chiefly csounpreheoded within the or- 
der deeandria, the elais d^etphia, hi the 
Aittfloutl System. Tbiali’OQe ofTournefortls 
we^es; and is the saniejiiidiflt 
^ Of Ray and other aathem; Mtiig the 

most obvious of theie> some w them pea- 
blossomed flowers^ 
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^ PAPILLM.x This term is applied by Ana- 
tomists to the fine terminations of nerves,^&d. 
as the ucn*ous papitlie of the tongue, alnn, fitc. 
PAPlLLAlhs liERBA. See" LAMMMfAifA. 

PA'Pl LLA UY. P a'jpi llou a . , . (fhiin 
papilla, Latin.) Having cniulgent vessels, or 
resemblances of paps 

PAPIRILS. This name was cotiimon Id 
several eminent Romans, tlie jbiAsAS'einarkable 
of whom are the following Garbo, a Bo- 
iiiHii consul, who undertook the defence of 
Opiuiius, who w’as ,a(*cu6ed of condemning 
and pulling to death a number of citizens on 
mount A\enti nils without the form qf atrial. 
His client w'as acquitted. — 2. A dictator, who 
ordered his muster of horse to be put to death, 
because he had fought and conquered the ene- 
mies of the republic without his consent. The 
people interfered, and the dictator pardoned 
him. Cursor made war against the Sabines, 
and conquered them, and also triumphed over 
the Samnites. His great severity displeased 
the people. He flourished about 320 years be- 
fore the Christian era. — 3. Carbo, a friend of 
Ciniia and Marius, lie raised cabals against 
Sylla and Pompey, and was at last put to death 
by order of Pompey, after he had rendered 
himself odious by a tyrannical consulship, and 
after he had been pioscribcclby Sylla. 4. Maso, 
a consul who conquered Sardinia and Corsica, 
and reduced them into the form of a province. 
At his return to Rome, he was refused a tri- 
umph, upon which he inltoduced a triumphal 
procession, and walked with his victorious army 
to the Capitol, wearing a crown of myrtle on 
his liead. His example was afterwards followed 
by such generals as were refused a triumph by 
the Roiiinn senate. 

PAPlSTS.are those who believe the pope or 
bishop of Rome to be the supreme pastor of the 
universal church, who profess to believe all the 
articles of pope Pius’s creed, and who promise 
implicit obedience to the edicts of the church, 
especially the c^rees of the council of Trent. 
See Pope, Trent, and Noncoktorivust. 

PAPl^STlCfAL. o. (from papist.) Popi&h ; 
adherent to popery {Wtiit^if’t). 

PAPrSTRi, s. (from papist.) Popery ; 
the doctrine of the Romish church (Whitffifl). 

PAPOUl (St.), a town of France, jn thed^ 
partment of Aude, seated on the Lenibc, eight 
miles £. of Caetlenaudaiy, and 35 S.Fl). of 
Toulouse. Lon. s. 10 £. Lat. 43. 2\ N. 

PAPPENHEIM, a towm of Franconia, 
capital of a county of the same name, with a 
castle, where the count resides. It is seated 
near the Altmal, 17. miles N.W. of Neuburg, 
and 32 S. Nuremburg. Lon. 10. 5l E. Lat. 
4a. 58 N* 

PAPPOPHORUM. In botany, a nenus of 
the class triandria, order dmitia. Calyk two- 
valml, two-flowered : con^wo-valved,'imny- 
awned. One epecies, a naflvo irf South Ame- 
rica, with bmoched culm; erect 
calyx from tflu lo four4lowcred. 
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: PAH^liS^ ^ veiry elll|t]em:Gred^ mateffha- 
tician of Atexaodm towards Ui'e l«ater 
Uie 4th century, particularly mentioned by 
Sttidas, laho sayn he flouricihd under the em- 
peror ^Cbeodosius the Great, who reigned from 
the pHift 379 395 of Christ. His writings 

ihiw him to have been a consummate inathe- 
mattcian. Alany of his works are lost, or at 
least have not yet been discovered. Siiidas 
mentions several of his works, as also Vossius 
de ScicntiiS'Matiieinaticis. The principal of 
these are^ his Mathentadcal Collections, in 8 
books, the first and part of the second being 
lost. He wrote also a Commentaiy upon Pto- 
lemy's Almagest ; an Universal Cborography; 
A Description of the Rivers of Libya; a 
Treatise of Alilitary Engines; Commentaries 
upon Aristarchus of Samos, concerning the 
Magnitude and Distance of the Sun and 
Alooii; &c. Of these there have been pub- 
lished, the Mathematical Collections, in a 
l.atin translation, with a large Commentary, 
by Coinniandiiie, in folio, 1588 ; and a second 
edition of the same in ifib'O. In l6'44, Mer- 
MTine exhibited a kind of abridgment of them 
in Ins Synopsis Matliematica, in 4to: but this 
contains only such pfn|K>si lions as could be un- 
derstood without figures. In 165 .^, Mcibo- 
jiiins ^ave some of the Lemmata of the 7ih 
book, ill liis Dialogue upon Proportions. Ju 
IC)H8, Dr. V/allis printed the last twelve nto- 
positiotis ol* the 2d book, at the end of his 
Aristarchus Samius. In 1703, Dr. David 
Gregory gave part of tlie preface of the 7th 
book in the Prolegomena to his.EucHd. And 
in 1 ;<)(), Dr. Halley gave that preface entire, 
in the beginning of liis Apollonius. 

Tlte contents of hib principal work, the 
Mathematical Collections, are exceedingly cu- 
rious. The only account of them in the En- 
glish language, with which we are acquainted, 
IS given bv Dr. Hutton in his valuable Mathe- 
matical Dictionary, to which we refer the 
inquisitive reader. 

Pappus, {pappus.) The hair on the mid- 
dle of the chin. See Capilws. 

Pappus, in botany, (aneje^yput for sfnr:r, 
an old man; whence it was applM to the down 
on the seed of thistles, &rc. being like the gray 
hairs of old age.) Commonly iranslateii 
down : but heuce arises a confusion between 
this and the lanugo or tomentum on the sur- 
face of leaves, £c. which we usually call 
down. Pliny, however, will jusiify us in some 
degree: for speaking of Che cactus (1. 2l,c. 
If).) he says -— ei /anuginis, quam pop>- 
pum vacant. Some endeavour to get rid of this 
difficulty by translating pappus, the feather, but 
not suc^ssfully; for we Cannot say a hairy 
feather and a feathered feather. The French 
name is aigrette. The ladies have adopted this 
term, and Mr, Martyn proposes to fi^ow their 
examples if we call it seed-down, iill^eonfu« 
&lon will he avoided. ; 

Linndtis nplaina it to be— corona (s^imma) 
pennacea pilosave vtditans, a featheiy or .hairy 
fly» i j |ip yi||gn to the teed* ThePdrst he calls 
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pappus |ilumo9us ^ and indeed it rescniiUea'a 
teatner in its structure : the second, 'CapiUllSliB 
pllosus or simplex ; having the hairs uncKi* 
vided. (See Captliary.) This crown is 
cither placed immediately on the seed, aud is 
then said to be sesilis or sessile ; or else 
there is a thread interposed between it and the 
seed, which Li nti6is calls Uipes, and then it . 
is said to be stipiiatus, .stiplfcaie or sti|)ed. This 
down or egret is one of nature's luosi obvious 
means of dispersing seeds to a considerable dis- 
tance. 

PA'PPY. a. {(tom pap.) Soft ; succulent; 
easily divided (Burnet). 

PAPULJE. (dim. of pappa^ a dug or nip- 
ple.) In medicine, very small and aecumi- 
Dated elevations of the cuticle, with atd in- 
flamed base, not containing a fluid, nor 
tending to suppuration. The duration of pa- 
puliE is uncertain, but they terminate for the 
most pan in scurf. 

.PAPULO.se LEAF, (papula, a pimple.) 
I&^otany, a pimply, bladdery or blistered 
leaf. Tectum puuctis^lesicularibus. Covered 
■wilh little blisters, 

PAPYRUS. Paper-rush. Sec CvPERua. 

PAR. s, (Latin.) Slate of equality; equi- 
valence; equal value. {Locke). 

Par vagum. (par, parts, a pair.) In 
neurology, the eighth pair of nerves. They 
arise from the corpora olivarj^ of the medulla 
oblongata, and proceed into the neck, thorax, 
and abdomen. |n the neck the par vsguni 
gives ofl' two branches, the lingual and supe- 
rior laryngeal ; and in the thorax four 
branches, iho recurrent laryngeal, the cardiac, 
the pulmonary, and the oesophageal plexuses. 
At length the trunks of the nervi vagi, adjacent 
to the. mediastinum, run into the stomach, 
and iliere form the stnmachic plexus, which 
branches to the abdominal [)lcxll^es. 

PARA. (nnp».) A preposition commencing 
many compound ternia in inediriiie, and the 
collateral branches uf science, and implying . 
proxiinitv in general, but more usually a prox-^ 
imity wilh inferiority — nearly, ulmobt, some- 
thing less or below : as pnreplegin. a partial 
palsy;, paranoea, defective or cliriiinished 
judgment, alienation of mind ; paronychia, 
an inflammation near the finger-nail. 

PARABI.E, a fable or allegorical inslrttc- , 
tion, founded on something real or apparent 
nature or history, from which a moral iadrowtl^, 
by comparing it with something in wliich tkte 
people are more immediately concerned ; sui^ 
are the iiarahles of Dives and Laaartis, of the . 
Prodigal Son, of the Ten Virgins, &g. ^ Dit 
Blair observes, that “ of parables, which form 
a part of allegory, the prophetical vt^itin^ are 
full ; and if to us they sometiaici^ ob- 

scure, we must remember, that 
times it was universally^ the moddiAbmgliout 
all the eastern nations convey jiaiS|»llikiths , 

under mysterious flgurea and cepresenyttons.** 

PARABOLA^ in fueomeiry, a figure form- 
ed by the lectioii of a otme, when cut by a 
plane parallel to a plane tonohing the slant side 
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cf the cone. It is expressed by the equation 
where a is the parameter, x the ab- 
scissii, y the cori’cspondin^ seini-ordinatc. See 
CoNMc SECTIONS, and Curves. 

Parabolas op the higher kinds, are 
algebraic curves, defined by the general equa- 
tt— I n 

lion a ; that is, eitlier or 

a’jp or fl\r =5 &c. 

Some call these by the name of paraboloids ; 
and ill particular, if a°.r=^ fy^, they call it a cu- 
bical paraboloid ; if '=» y^, they call it a 
biquadratical paraboloid, or a suisolid parabo- 
loid. In respect of these, the parabola of the 
first kind, above explained, they call the apoi- 
lonian, or quadratic parabola. 

' Those curves are also to be referred to para- 
bolas, that arc expressed by the general equa- 

n — 1 u 

lion a.r y , where the indices of the 
quail Lilies on cnch side arc equal, as before; 
and these are called semi-parabolas : as 
the scini-cubical parabola ; or ax^ = tfic 
scjiii-bi(tuadratical panbola, Sic. 

They are all comprehended under the more 
m 11 in + n 

.general equation ax — y , where the two 
indices on one side are slill equal to the index 
on the other side pf the equation 5 which in- 
clude both the former kinds of e() nations, as 
well as such as these following ones, d^x^=y^f 
ur or &c. 

PjtRABOLA (Cartesian), is a curve of 
the 2 d order expressed by the equation 
xy=ax^ + 4 cx + d, 

containing four infinite legs. 

Parabola (Diverging), is a name given 
by Newton to a species of five difi'erent lines 
of the third order, expressed by the equation 
ax^ + + cx + d. 

Of these the fifth is a jiarabola with two di- 
verging legs, forming at their meeting a cusp 
or double point, being the case when the equa- 
tion 0 — ax^ + Lx- + cx 4- d has three equal roots ; 
so that py^-~x^ is the most simple equation of 
’ this curve, wliich indeed is the semi-cubical, 

' or neilian parabola. 

If a solid generated by the rotation of a 
semi-cubical parabola, about its axis, be cut 
by a plane, each of these five parabolas will be 
, exhibited by its sections. For, when the cut- 
' ijing plane is oblique to the axis, but falls below 
It, the section is a diverging parabola, with an 
' oval at its head. When oblique to the axis, 
brut passes through the vertex, the section is a 
, diverging parabola, having an infinitely sinall 
" oval at its head. When the culling is oblique 
to the axis, falls below it, and at ilie same time 
touches the curve surface of the solid, as well 
as cuts it, the section is a diverging parabola, 
with a nodus or knot. When the cutting plane 
falls above the vertex^ either parallel or oblique 
10 the section is a pure diverging pa^ 

rabdl^^nd lastly whep the cutting pla»^ 
.^\,iWl^^^rough the axis, the i^j^on b the 
'slfhi-ciibical parabola from which the solid 
was generated. 

PARABOLIC ASYMI'TOTE, i$ used for 
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a parabolic line approaching to a eurve, id &at 
they never meet ; yet by producing both inde* 
finitely, their distance from each other becomes 
less than any given line. 

There may be as niauy difiereni kinds of 
these asymptotes as there are parabolas of Af- 
ferent orders. When a curve has a comxmn 
parabola for its asymptote, the ratio of the sub- 
tangent to the absciss approaches continually 
tf» ihe ratio of S to 1, wiien the axis of the 
parabola coincides with the base; but this 
ratio of the subtangent to the absciss approaches 
to that of I to 2, when the axis is perpendicu- 
lar to the base. And by observing the limit 
to which the ratio of the subtangent and 
absciss ap})foaches, parabolic asymplotes of 
various kinds may be discovered. See Mac- 
laurin's Fluxions, art. 337. 

Parabolic conoid, is a solid generated 
by the rotation of a parabola about its axis. 

This solid is equal to half its circumscribed 
cylinder; and therefore if the base be multi- 
plied by the height, half the product will be 
the -^olid content. 

Parabolic ryRAMinoin, is a sedid fi- 
gure thus named by Dr. Wallis, from its genesis, 
or formation, which is thus : let all Ihesipiarcs 
of the orrlinaU'S of a ;>arahr)la be conceived to 
be so [daced, that the axis shrdl j»ciss perpendi- 
cularly through all their centres; then the ag- 
gregate of all these planes will f^orm the para- 
bolic pyramidoid. 

This figure is equal to half its circumscribed 
parallelopipcdon. And therefore the solid 
content is found by multiplying ilic base by the 
altitude, and taking naif the product; or the 
one of these by half the other. 

l^AKABOLic SPACE, is ihc spacc or area 
incliuled by the curve line and base or double 
ordinate of the parabola. I'he area of this 
spacc, as is proved by writers on the Pa- 
rabola, is -} of its circumscribed parallclo- 
gram ; which is its quadrature, and wdiich was 
first foinul out by ATchiinedes, though some 
say by Pythagoras. » 

Paraboli# spindle, is u solid figure 
conceived to be formed by the rotation of a 
parabola aboiil its base or double ordinate. 

This solid is equal to fj of its circuiiiscril>ed 
cylinder. 

Parabolic spiral. See Helicoid 
parabola. 

Parabolic leaf. In botany. Cnjus 
diameter long! tuiii nails snperat iransversalem, 
Sz a basi sursnm angustatur in semiovatuzn. 
Philos. Dot. Having the longitudinal diameter 
exceeding the transverse one, and narrowing 
from the base upwards into a half ovate. In 
Delin, PI. it is not so fully expres-sed — versus 
apicem sensim angustius rotunefutum. Round- 
ed gradually towards the top into a nanower 
form. 

PARABCPLICAL. Para^o^lic. u. (pu- 
raboligtie, Fr. from paralle.) 1. Expressed 
by parable or similitude {Brown).» ff. 
parabola.) Having the niktutc or tjimp of a 
parabola (Boy). ' ' , • W 
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PARABCyLlCALLY. ad, Xfrom paralo^ 
Ucal,) 1- By way of parable or aimilitude 
(firown), 2. Ill the form of a parabola. 

PARABOLIFORM CURVES, a name 
sometimes given to the parabolas of the higher 


^^AUAUOLOIDES, parabolas of the higher 
orders. 

PARABOSCO (Jerome), an Italian drama* 
tic writer of the Kith century; he was the 
author of several comedies iii prose ; and some 
novels ill the style of Boccacio, printed in 8vo. 
at Venice, 1.0 ->8, under the title of Diporti di 
Girotemo Parabosco. 

PARACELSUS, a celebrated chemist, was 
born at Einfidleii, in Switzerland, in I4y3. 
His father was the natural sou of a master of 
the Teutonic order, who possessing a good li- 
brary, was enabled to assist the genius of his 
son his early pursuits of learning. His first 
studies were devoted to physic and surgery ; 
but he was ca[)tivaled with, and ran into all 
the extravagances of alchemy. Making a visit 
to the mines, in Hungary, he had an oppor- 
tunity of improving his knowledge in metallic 
chemistry. He went from Germany to Russia, 
was uUen piisoiier on the froiiticra by the Tar- 
tars, and carried before the Cham, who valued 
his learning, and honoured him by choosing 
him to accompany his son, the piincc, on an 
embassy to Constantinople, where, as he pre- 
tends, lie was admitted to tlic secret of the 
philosopher's stone. 11 is practice was obscur- 
ed by a kind of empyrical mystery; but his 
celebrity was increased by a daring u«.c of the 
two powerful rcnncdiciJ^icrcury and opiiini ; 
no woiitlcr ihcrrforc that he wa» considered as 
an oracle in the venereal disease. The cir- 
ciunslance of his recovering the famous printer 
Prohetiiiis of Basil, from a latent disorder, 
greatly increased his rejnitatioii, for he read 
professional lectures in that city. Notwith- 
standing PiiracelsLis vaunted of having disco- 
vered the [diilosoplier's stone, he was compelled 
to sue the canon of I .iclitcnfels, for the amount 


of his bill; and although ha affirmed that a 
man might live to the aae of Mcthusalem, by 
the use of his elixir, he died at tlie age of 48. 
He gloried in overturning the system of 
Galen, though his ow’u contained more nbsur^ 
dities than tho«& of all the writers before him. 
^fVii thins), 

PARACENTESIS, {paracentesis, w»p<»xiv- 
; from Tsr«paH*vT*w, to pierce through.) 
The operation of tapping to evacuate the water 
in ascites, dropsy of the ovarium, uterus, &c. 

PARACENTRIC MOTION, in astrono- 
my, a term used for so much as a revolving 
planet approaches nearer to, or recedes farther 
from, the sun, or centre of attraction. 

, PARACHUTE, a kind of large and strong 
umbrella, contrived to break a fiersotfs fait 
from an air-balloon, should any accident hap- 
pen to the bdllonu at a high elevation. This 
contrivance was first thought of by Blanchard, 
who, j|t different^ximes, by means of tlie para- 
ch.a|^*let:fall from his balloon *dogs fud other 
' He V^atured even to descend in this 
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manner himself; but, whether from thc^d 
construction of his parachute, or from falling 
among trees, he had the misfortune to break 
one of his legs. Citizen Garncrin, as he 
chooses to he culled, waj* more successful. On 
the 21st of October 1797* he ascended from 
the garden deMaubsenx at half past five in the 
evening; between the balloon and the car, 
in w’hich he sat, was placed the parachute# 
half opened, and forming a kind of tent over 
the aerial traveller ; and when the whole ap- 
paratus was at a considerable height, he sepa- 
rated the parachute and car from the balloon* 
The fMirachute unfolding itself, was, by his 
weight and that of the car, drawn of course 
towards the earth. Its fall wn.s at first ra[)i(l 
and vertical ; but soon afterwards it exhibited 
a kind of balancing or vibration, and a rotation 
gradually increasing, which might be compared 
vinth that of a leaf falling from a tree. The 
aeronaut, however, reached the ground un- 
hurt. See Af.rostati A. 

This parachute was of cloth, and its diame- 
ter, when unfolded, about twenty-five feet. 
To use such instruments with success, it is ne- 
cessary that the car be suspended at a consider- 
able distance from the parachute, so as that 
the centre of gravity of the whole shall be 
vertically below* the centre of resistance made 
by the air to the descent of the parachute ; for 
il the car be otherw ise placed, it k evident that 
the parachute will incline to one side, descend 
obliquely, oscillate, and the smallest irregtda- 
rity in its figure will cause it to turn round iu 
vertiral axis. 

PARA(XET, the comforter, a name given 
the Ilnly Spirit, in ihc New Tcstainenl. 

PAUAGOh'. (from dim, and nxeuM, to 
hoar.) A dnlnc^'S of hearing, 

PARACUSIS, (paracusis, wapnsxt/fij ; from 
vrnpu, wrong, and axfw. to hear.) Hearing 
depraved Singing in llic cars. A genus of 
disease ill the class locales, and onler dysa'slhesiae 
of Cullen: species, 1. Paracusis imperfecta, 
when existing sounds arc not heard as usual.' 
— 2. Paraeuds imagiuaria, when imaginary 
sounds are heard. 

PARA'DE. s, (parade, French.) 1. Show; 
ostentation (Gfanvi/lr). 2. Procession ; as- 
sembly of pomp (Sin ft), 3. Military order 
(Milton). 4. Place wdiere troops draw up 
to do duty and mount guard. 5. Guard^. ' 
posture of dttfenco (Lovkey 

PA'RADIGM. s (vjtt.pa.lsiy(i.n..) Example. 

PA'RAniSK. s. (tiT«pa5iioo.;.) 1. The bliss- 
ful regions, in which I lie first pair was placed 
(Milton), 2. Any place of felicity (Shaks',)m 

Paradise is jjrincipally used for the gar- 
den of Eden, in which Adam and Ev^* were 
placed immediately upon their credtion. As 
to this terrestrial paradise, there have been 
many inquiries al>out its situation. 1^^ been 
placed in the third heaven, in the the 

moon, in the moon itself, in the niidi^ region 
of the air, above the earth# under theearrh, in 
the place frosscssed by the Caspian sea, and 
uuder the arctic pole. The learned Huctius 
places it upon the river that is produced by the 
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cof^^unctioQ of the Tigris an4 Euphrates, nowr 
called the river of the Afiths^ between this con- 
junction and the division made by the same 
liver Ix^fore it fails into the Persian sea. Other 
geographers have placed it in Armenia, be- 
tvraen the sourcei^ of the Tigris, me Euphrates^ 
the Araxts, and the Phasis, which they suppose 
to be the four rivers described by Moaes. But 
ooneerning the exact place we must necess»anly 
be very uncertain, if indeed it can lie thought 
at all' to exist at present, considering the many 
changes which have laUen place on ti)e burlacc 
of the earth since the creation. 

pARADi&ii (Birdoi), iatCf Par aui^ea. 

PaRAPI«e (Tree of). See 'M usa. 

PAIIADISPACAL. a. (from paradise.) 

• Suiling paradise ; making (laradise {Bnrnei). 

PARADlSfiA. Bird of paradise. In zoo- 
logy, a genus of the class aves, order pica:. 
Bill covered with a belt of downy feathers at 
the base ; feathers of life sides very long; two 
of tiic tail feathers naked. I'wclvc species, in- 
habitants of New Guinea or the Papuan 
Islands, or islands of the Indian ocean. The 
following are chiefly entitled to notice. 

1. P. apoda. Greater paradise bird. Ches- 
nut 9 neck beneath green gold ; ieathers on 
the sides longer than the body 9 two middle 
tad- feathers long, bristly. 

Another variety, of smaller size; body 
above yellow ; feathers on the side« yellowisn 
white i the two long naked iuihfetttlicrs 
straight and tapering to the tip ; the tail, as it 
is improperly called, is nothing more than the 
long feathers of the hack and flanks. 1 nhahits 
the islands near New Guinea, and in the 
rainy season returns hack to New Guinea ; 
feeds on the larger moths and butterflies ; flics 
in flacks, with a leader at the head, all making 
a noise like the thrush. 

Concerning this bird the wild and most 
improbable fictions have been propagated. It 
has been said to be of divine origin, and its na- 
tural habitation to be the region of the Mosaic 
. paradise. 

It was formerly believed by the credulous 
and ij^norant, the most numerous class of men, 
that At lived alone upon the air and the dew; 
that it had no entrails, nor feet ; but remained 
perpetually floating u|)on the air, while slecp- 
ingi as welLas while awake 9 while hatching 
laying, as well as while procreating^ its 
Instead of a stomach and intestines, 
Whtcii, to so fxtraonlinary a feeder, would 
have been useless, the cavity of iis abdomen 
sakl to he filled with* fat. The hunters 
procure and tel! these ,b*wls cut off their 
‘ Ijl^yand takeaway their entrails, the better to 
firesl^eaud carry them 9 and perhaps too with 
ff vieW i£a perpetuate the beiief of those fables^ 
*t- _. |,jivefojund so beneficial to their 

-‘vav : * 
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^ Jlght belts extraDidinary Itgbtnets* A 
tJimrfVno hryrer than a thrash, swelled to ah 
Mwmse bulk by its feathers, is rendered spt^i* 
tu’rtlly lighter than any other. Aboat foHjr or 


fifty feaihM sp^hg from each 
the wing, which, minting with thbae bf the 
tail, augment the apparent size of the anitn#l# 
without adding hardly any thing to its wei^^. 
However well qualified to sup^xirt itsClf in the 
air, (he bird ot'|>ara(lise is unable to difecato 
flight cither across or in oppoihipn to we 
wind 9 and it is observed to pre&r those places 
which are most sheltered. 

In sonic parts of India the feathers of this 
bird bring a great price. They are extremely 
well suited lor the ornaments of dress, ^ih 
by their lighiness and their lustre. About a 
century ago, they were cmploycrl fijr the nuic 
purposes for wliich those c*f the ostrich arc 
now pine hLis"d. In India, however, they de- 
rive their piincipal value iioui certain nuracu- 
Jous virtues which the priests have ascribed to 
them, and which have procured (he animul to 
which they belong (he title of the bird ofiG'Ml, 
Manuco»DewQt(if whence Buflon lias coinw! 
the modern French name by which tVjcy arc 
known, manucode. It is doubled by l>r. 
Forster whether this bird may not have been 
the phmnix of antiquity ; and it is certain that 
indcpcndeiiily of the divine origin ascribed to 
both of them, they have other resemblances of 
traditionary character, yet there is nothing in 
any of the delineations of Aristotle or Pliny 
that will lairly apply to the elegant and niag- 
nifieeiu bird before ns. Jt was fir’.t imported 
into Europe about the year IA22, by Anthony 
Pigafvtla, who accompanied Magellan in his 
voyage round the world : in one solitary in- 
stance it was importedip a living state intnotir 
own country : it h^ however, lost all its 
beautiful floating side-feathers, and did not 
long. survive its arrival. 

2, P. regia. King of the birds of paradise. 
Chesnut purple; beneath whitish; a green- 
gold band on the breast; two middle tnil- 
ieathers filiform, feathered, semilunar at the 
lip ; feathers under the wings longer than the 
rest; tail short, truncate. Inhabits, like the 
last, the islands of the Indian ocean, and re- 
turns to New Guinea in the rainy season ; is 
less than the last, and much rarer; solitary, 
and seeks for red berries ; from five to seven 
inches long. 

3 P, tnstis. Graklc bird of parcKlise. A 
triangular, naked space behind the eyes; head 
aiul neck brown; body brownish; first quill 
feathers white from the base to the middle; 
tail-feathers, except the middle ones, tipt with 
white. Inhabits the Philippine islands 9 nine 
and* a half inches long: feeds on fruit, in-' 
sects, mice, and every kind of grain ; builds 
twice a year in the fbrkcd branches of trees ; 
eggs four 9 when young is easily tamed, ana 
becomes docile and imitative. This bird has 
a great affinity in all its liablts to the graklc 
genus, yet on account of the downy feathers at 
' ine base of the bill it belongs to the present 
tribe. See Nat. Hist. PI. CLXV: 
PARADISI PRANA. See GraitA 
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^JpARAJXDOilCAL. a. (Froni paradoa?.) 1, 
Hnving th<e nature of paradox (iVom«}. f. 
In^iued tunew tenets^ or notions contrary, to 
revived opinions* 

PA^IAPO'XICALLY. ad. (from paradox.) 
Ill a iiaradoxical manner iCaUicr), 

PARADO'XICALNESS. Jf. (from para- 
dox.) Si ate of being parridoxical. 

PAlUlJOXO'LOUy. S, (from paxadox.) 
The use of paradoxes {Brown). 

PAHAC^, or Palawan, a largjf island 
in the Indian ocean, between the PhiUppincs 
and Borneo, which has a king, inbutiry to 
Borneo, 'fhe Spaniards have a iort here. 

PARAGO'Oli. s. {^n^yuy^.) A figure 
whereby a letter or syllable is added at the end 
of a word, without adding any thing lo the 
sense of it : as, vast, vastly. 

PA'RA(jON, 5. {paragon, from parage, 
equality, old French.) 1. A model ; a pat- 
tern; something Hiprcmely excellent {SItak- 
speare). 2. Companion ; fellow {Spcn\ei'). 

To Pa'ragon. V. a. {paragonnei', Fr.) 
f. To compare ; to parallel {Sidney). 2. To 
equal ; to be etiiial to {Shak^peare). 

PARAGRAPH, s. {paragrap/ie, French, 
A distinct part of a discourse 

{Sunft), 

PARAGRA'PHK'ALLY. ad. {from para- 
p'uph.) By juragiaphs. 

PA RAG IJ A, the most westerly of the Phi- 
lippine islands, about miles In length and 
20 in breadth. Lon. R?* 44 E. Lat. 10. 
ON. 

PARAGUAY, a large country of South 
America, bounded on the N. by Amazonia, E. 
by Brazil, S, hy Patagonia, and W. by Chili 
and Peru. It cuntaliib six provinces ; namely, 
Paraguay Proper, Parana, Guaria, Uragnay, 
Tucuinan, and La Plata. It lias numerous 
lakes and rhers: of the latter, the three prin- 
cipal are tlie Parana, Paraguay, and U ragiiay ; 
the united streams of which form the celebrat- 
ed Rio du la Plata. These rivers annually 
oyerfiow their banks; and on their recess 
leave then enriched by the slime, that renders 
the soil extremely fertile. This vast country is ‘ 
far from being wholly subdued or planted by 
the Spaniards; many parts being still unknown. 
The principal province of which we have any 
knowledge is La Plata, from which the whole 
country h also called La Plata. This province, 
with all the adjacent parts, is one continued 
plain for several hundred miles ; extremely 
fertile, and producing cotion in great abun- 
dance, tobacco, and the valuable herb called 
Paraguay, which is peculiar to .this counlryt 
and mis lafusiou nf which is drank, in all iht 
Spantsh provinces of South Amerieai^ in Head 
of tea. Here are also a variety of finite and. 
very ricii pastures ; but the country' is .mtiuue 
of wopds.. Cattle, sheep, horses, atjd mutes- 
are gf^t abundance ; of the latter NV^ny 
Jtffc. annuahv sent to Peru. | Ip: the 
np^BpniklowiSas Tueoman, the congdorji w 
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largest bird of the vulture tribe, is not 
queue ; and the ostrich is found in the wide . 
plains. Several inde[jendent tribes of indfir 
genes live in the interior, on the Rio Grande ; 
one of them, called Abipons, are a warlike 
race, and by a novelty in American inanneli^» 
chiefly cavalry, Securing and taming the wild 
horses introduced by the Spaniard^i. In 1615, 
the Spaniards discovered this country by sailing' 
upRiode la Plata, and, in 1635, founded tlie 
town of Buenos Ayres. In 16S0 the Jesuits 
were admitted into these fertile regions, and in 
the next century founded the famous missions 
of Paraguay ; which were a number of colo- 
nics, each governed by two Jesuits, one of 
whom was rector, the other his curate ; and 
in process of time, merely by the most wonder- 
ful address, they acquired an absolute domi- 
nion, both spiritual and temporal, over the 
natives. In 1767, Spain cxchdnged the colo- 
nies on the K. shore of the Uraguay for the 
Portuguese colony of St, Sacrament, which 
caused that river to 'become the boundary of 
the respective possessions of the two crowns. 
In 176*7, the court expelled the Jesuits, and 
the natives were put upon llie same footing 
with the other Indians of the Spanish part of 
South America. Buenos Ayres is the capital. 

PAHAIBA, a province of Brasil, between 
those of Rio Granrle and Tamarica. It 
abounds in sugar>canes, brasil-wood, tobacco, 
and cotton. The chief town is of the same 
name, and seated on the river Paraiba. The 
Dutch got possession of it in 1635, and forti- 
fied it with a slight rampart ; but the Portu- 
guese retook it &ot>n after. Lon. 49. 5.3 W. 
Lat. 6. .00 S. 

PARALEPSIS. (ii^paxn^*?-) In rhetoric, a 
pretence of omitting, or passing over a thing, 
and yet expressing: it by the way. 

PARALIIK)MKN A, (llapaXttveiiUVa.) A 
supplement of things omitted, or forgot, in 
some preceding work, or treatise. 

The word is formed from the Greek tarfsp- 
x«ww, pr<et€rmitto, I pass by. Some authors 
u.se the word suhrelictum instead of patalipo- 
mcnon, 

PARALLACTIC, in general, something 
relating to the parallax of heavenly bodies. 
See Parallax. 

PARALLAX, in astronomy, isthcdilfercnce 
between the places of any celestial object aS 
from the surface, and from the centre of the 
at the same instant. ' ' 

Let £ in figure 3 of parallax given in 
represent the centre of the earth, O the pbiceof an^ 
observer on its surface, whose visible horizon is pH^r 
and true horizon £F. Now let ZDT be a portion 
of a great circle in the heavens, and A the place of 
any object in the visible horizop ; Join and 
produce It to C ; then C t!he true pl^c of the 
object, and H is its apparent j^la^ iu|&|||e^angle 
CAH is the parallax ; or, becatiae in 

.the horizoit, it is culled the IterMfl^^^Blax. 
But QAE, the angle wbich the eanh^lHB|Piiub- 
tends at the object; te to CAH r-Wnce the 
horizontal parallax of an tdiject may be defined to 
be the angle.which the aemi-diametei sub- 

tends at that object. . 
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TJic whole cfTeet of parallax is in a vertical di- 
vection : for the parallactic angle is in the plane 
|Kis4ing through the observer and the earth’s cen- 
tre i^iicli plane is necessarily perpendicular to 
the horiv.on, the earth being considered a spherc- 
The more elevated an object is above the horncon, 
the less is the parallax, its distance from the earth's 
centre continuing the same. Wffeii the object is 
in the zenith, it has no parallax; but when in the 
horizon, its parallax is greatest. The horizontal 
parallax being given, the, parallax at any given al- 
titude may be found by the following rule : 

To the logarithmic cosine of the given altitude, 
add the logarithmic sine of the horizontal parallax, 
the sum, rejecting U) from the index, will be the 
logarithmic f.inc of the parallax in altitude, 

pemtiTisiraiiftn. — I^ct B be the place of an ohjert ; 
produce OB, ED to F and D ; then the angle J’.OZ 
will be the apparent altitutle of the object, BEZ 
the true HUitudc.and OHE the parallax in altitude. 
Now in the triangle AOE, 

R : sine OAE : . EA ; EO. 

And in the triangle OHK 
BE (-EA) : LO : : sine BOE : sine OBE. 
I-kricc K : cosine BOA : : sine (jAE : sine OBE. 
As the two last tc’ims are generally small quan- 
tities, the* aich nia> lie substituted in place ot its 
sii« ivith'^'ut any sensible error. 

iStampic . — Let the apparent altitude of the moon^s 
centre be 31*° 2.5', and the moon’s horizontal pa- 
rallax Afi' Required tlie parallax in altitude? 

Moon's apparent alt. 39° 2.5' co.sine 
Moon’s horizontal par. 36' .54'' sine 8.2 1 B8186 


Moon’s par. in altitude 4.T 5*1'* sine 8. 1067446 
As the appaient place of an object is nearer the 
horizon than its true place, the parallax i.s there- 
fore to he added to the apparent altitude, to obtain 
the true aUitude- Hence also an object will appear 
to rise later and set sexmer. 

The sine of the parallax of an object i& inversely 
as its distance fiom the earth’s centic. 

ilc wowjfOff/Mm.— r.ct A be the place of an object, 
and H the place of the same object at another tunc, 
or that nt another object at the same instant ; join 
KH, Chen in the triangles AGE, HOE, 

R : .sine OAE: : AE : OK 
sine OHE : R : : OF. : RH. 

Hence sine OHE : sine OAE : : AE : KH. 

The paiallax of an object makes it appear more 
distant from the meridian than it really is, 
rnDemomtration, ^Thc true and apparent places 
of an object arc in the same vertical, the apparent 
place being lower than the true; and all verticals 
meet at the zenith : hence the apparent place of 
an object is more distant from the plane of the 
meridian than the true place. 

The longitude, latitude, right ascension, and de- 
clination ot an object are affected by parallax. The 
difference between the true and apparent longitudes 
is tihe parnllax in longitude ; in like manner, 
fhe diBhrences between the true and apparent lati- 
right ascensions, and declinations, are called 
the ]^ailax in latitude, right ascension, and decli- 
natidn, rcspcctively^When the object is in the 
nonemsimal, the parallax in longitude is nothing, 
but i SiriLtn latitude is greatest t end when the ob- 
j<^t||||i||ito,imef«dm^ in right Ascen* 

Biocn^^Hh,and that indeelifiatUm is m maacimimt* 
I'he^mphit longitude is greater than the, true ' 
longim^when the object tsfeast of the ! 

mat, otherwise less ; and when the objeet is Ift the 
eastern hemisphere, the apparent right ascension ex- 
ceeds the true, but is less than the true right ascen*' 


sioii when the object is in the western hemispherCf 
The apparent place of an object is mere distant from 
the ckvatfd poles ot the ecliptic and equator than 
the true place :ht ncc, when the latiiuclt^of the place 
and elevated pole of Ih-.* ecliptic are of the same 
name, the appaicur luticudc \s less Misn the true 
latitude, othcrvvi.se grtatc: ; and the apparent decli- 
nation will be less or greater Ilian the trucdeclJha- 
tioii, according as iht latitude ol the place and de- 
clination of the object are ot the same or of a con- 
tiary denomination. 

The parallaxt.s in longitude, latitude, right as- 
cension, and decliraiion, in the spheroidrd hypo- 
thesis, maybe found by the following formulie ; in 
which L represLuts the latitude of ihc place, dimi- 
nished by the angle contained between the vertical 
and radiu^ id the given plaec; Ptbe horizontal pa- 
rallax lor that place : o the altitude of the nonage- 
simal at the given in.stant ; d the apparent distance 
of the rdijott tmm ihe notnge.slmal ; /> the true 
and anparciit latitniie, ot the obficts; I'i the true 
and apparent drclmalions re^ prcnvely ; and 7>i its 
apparent distance fn'in the mciidian. 

Then par. in long.;-!*. i,inei/. -me i/. secar-t /, to 
radiu.s unity; and par. in lat.=-P. cosine c. counc 
/^dzh Cosine d. ^ine a. sine X. 

The sign — is used wb ’n the appnr.'nt distance 
of the object tiom the ronapt simal i.nd fror the 
elevated pole ot the ecliptic ot the same adtCr 
tiou, and the sign + it of didereiit aTection It 
the greatest precision he required, the f; 'lowing 
quantity 0*00000121216. par. loii. *, .sine 2/, to 
be applied to the parallax in latitude found as above, 
by addition or subtrirtion, accord'ng as the true 
distance of the object from the elevated pole ot the 
ecliptic is greater or less than 90°. 

Again, par. in right asetn. — P. cosine L. sine »i. 
secant D, to radius unity ; and jiar. m declination 
-- IK sine L. co.sinc ^ d.; P. cosine I*, sine 1, co- 
sine m. 

The upper or lower sign is to be used according 
as the distance ot the object from the inciidi.'ui and 
from the elevated pole of the equator is ot the same 
or different atTection. Part 2d of par. in declina 
lion = 0.001)00121216 par. in right ascen. sine. 2 
I) ; which is additive to, or subtractive from, part 
first of parallax in declijiation, according as the true 
distance of the object from the elevated pole of the 
equator is greater or less than 90°. 

The parallax always .diminishes the altitude of a 
pha’nomenon, or m'dke,s it appear lower than it 
would do if viewed from the centre ot the earth ; 
and this change of the altitude may, according to 
the different situation of the ecliptic and equator 
in respect of the horizon of the spectator, cause a 
change of the latitude, longitude, declination, and 
right ascension of any phenomenon, which is call- 
ed their parallax. The parallax, therefore, in- 
creases the right and oblique ascension ; diminishes 
the descension ; diminishes the northern declina- 
tion and latitude in the eastern part, and increases 
them in the western ; but increases the southen^ 
both in the eastern and western part ; rliminishes 
the longitude in the western part, and increases it 
in the eastern. Hence it appears, that the parallax 
has just opposite effects to refraction. 

Parallax (Annual), the change of the apparent 
place of a heavenly body, which is caused by being 
viewed from the earth in different parts of its orbit 
round the sun. The annual parallax of all the 
planets is found very considerable^ but that qf the 
fixed stars is imperceptible. 

To obierve fkt Moores Paro/iiiur.— ObfCTVhjVCxy 
accurately the moon’s moridtan altUudei opmotc 
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the moment of time. To this time> equated, com- 
pute her true latitude and longitude, and from 
these find her declination; also from her declina- 
tion, and the deration of the equator, find her 
true meridian altitude. Subtract the refraction 
from the observed altitude: then the difference be- 
tween the remainder and the true altitude will be 
the pi'rallux. sought. If the observed altitude be 
not meridional, reduce it to the true altitude for 
the time of observ tion. 

By this means, \ii 1583, Oct. 12 day 5h. 19m. 
from the moon’s meridian altitude observed at 13® 
'I'ycho found her parallax to be 54 minutes. 

To observe the Alonn's Parallax in nn — In 

an eclipse of the moon observe when both horns 
are in the same vertical circle, and at that moment 
take the sdtitudes of both horns; then half their 
sum will be nearly the apparent altitude of the" 
mcon’s centre; from which subtract the refraction, 
which gives tlu apparent altitude freed fiotn re- 
fraction. But the true altitude is nearly equal to 
the altitude of the ccntie of tlic sliadow at that 
time; now the altitude of the cenire of the sliadow 
is known, because we know the sun’s place in the 
ecliptic, and his deprcs.sion below the horizon, 

hich IS equal to tlic altitude of the opposite point 
of the ecliptic, in which the centre of the shadow 
is. Having thus the true and apparent altitudes, 
their diHcicncc is the parallax sought. 

De la Mire makes the greatest horizontal paraU 
lav 1° 1' and the least 54'5'^ TiMe Monnicr 
determined the mean parallax of the moon to be 
57' 12". Others have made it 57' 18". 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 17t>4, 
there is given a very ingenious method by Dr. 
Murdoch ior finding the moon's parallel and di— 
tance. from the received principkvsof gi.ivitatioii. 
He thence finds ilie mean liori/ontal paiaJIax 
at the equator ,*i?' 12" 34, supposing the earth 
immoveable; and 5G'4 j« ' 07, supposing iJic earth 
and moon to revolve about theix* common centre 
of gravity. 

To observe the Parallax of 71/i/rs.— 1. Suppose 
Mars in the meridian and equator at H ; and that 
the observer, under the equator in A, observes 
him culminating with some fixed star. 2. If now 
the observer were in the centre of the earth, he 
would sec Mars con.suntly in the same point of 
the heavens with the star; and therefore, together 
with it, in the plane of the hori/oti, or of thcGth 
horary : but since Mars Jierc has some .sen.siblc 
parallax, and the fixed star has none. Mars will 
be seen in the horizon, when in P, the plane of 
the sensible horizon; and the star, when in K,thc 
plane of the true liori/.on : therefore observe tJie 
time between che transit of Mars and of the star 
through the (datie of tiic Gth hour.— 3. Convert 
this time into minutes of the equator, at the rate 
<<f 15 degrees to the hour ; by which means there 
will be obtained the arch HM,to which the angle 
PAM, and consequently ilie angle AM D, is nearly 
equal ; which is the horizontal parallax of Mars. 
(PI. 129, fie. 3). 

If the observer be not under the equator, but 
in a parallel IQ, that dilTerence will be a less 
arch QM : wherefore, since the small arche.s QM 
and PM are nearly as their sines AD and ID; and 
since ADG i» equal to the distance of the place 
from the i^uator, 2 . e. to the elevation of the pole, 
or the latitude; therefore AD to ID, as radius to 
the cosine of the latitude; say, as the cosine of the 
latitude ID is to radius', so is the pasallax obsei'v- 
parallax under tlie equator. 

Biiice Mars and the fixed star caunot be com- 


modiousl^r observed in the horizon ; Jet them he 
observed in the circle of the 3d hopr : and siace 
the parallax observed there TO, is to the horizon- 
tal one PM, as IS to ID : say, as the sine of the 
angle IDS, or 45® (since the plane DO is in the 
middle between the meridian DH and the true 
horixon DM), is to radius, so is the parallax TO 
to the horizontal parallax PM. 

If Mars be likewise out of the plane of the equa- 
tor, the parallax found will be an arch of a paral- 
lel ; which must therefore be reduced, as above 
to an arch of the equator. * 

Lastly, if Mars be not stationary, but either di- 
rect or retrograde, by observations for several 
days find out what his motion is every hour, that 
hlb true place from the centre may be asbigiied 
for any given time. 

By thi-H method Cassini, who was the author of 
it, observed the greatest horixoiital parallax of 
IVIars to be 2^"; but Mr. Flamsteed found it near 
30". Cassini observed also the parallax of Venus 
by the same method. 

To fifid /he Sint's Parallar. — The great di.>Jtanre of 
the sun renders his parallax too small to fall un- 
dci even the nicest immediate observation. Miiny 
attempts have indeed bten made, buiJi by the 
ancients and moderns, and many methods invent- 
ed for that purpose. '1 he first was that ot Hip- 
parchus, which was followed by Piolomy, &c. 
and was founded on the observation ot lunar 
eclipses. The second wan that of Aristarchus, in 
which the angle subtended by tlie semi-diamcter 
of the moon’s orbit, seen from the sun, was sought 
from the lunar phases. But these both proving 
deficient, aklronomcrs arc now forced to have rv- 
course to the parallaxes of the neircr planets. 
Mars and Venu?. Now from the theory of tlie 
motions of the earth and pldiiets, there is known 
at any time the proportion of the distance.^ of the 
sun aud planets from us ; and the horizontal pa- 
ralla\c» being reciprocally proportional to those 
distances ; by knowing tlie parallax of a planet, 
that of tile sun may be thence found. 

Thus Mars, when opposite to the sun, is twice 
as near as the sun is, and therefore his parallax, 
will be twice as great as that of the sun. And 
Vemi!»,when in her inferior conjunction with the 
sun, i.s sometimes nearer us tlian he is ; and there- 
fore her parallax is greater in the same propor- 
tion. 'rhus from the' parallaxes of Mars and Ve- 
nus, Cassini found ihc sunV parallax to be 10 "; 
from whence his distance comes out 22000 senii- 
diameters of the earth. 

But the most accurate method of determining 
the parallaxes ot these planets, and thence the 
parallax of (he sun, is chat ot ub*tcrving tlieir 
transit. However, Mercury, though frequently 
to be .seen on the sun, is not fit for this purpose ^ 
because he is so near the sun. that the difFerence' 
ot their parallaxes is always less than die solar 
parallax required. But tiic parallax of Venus, 
being almost four times as great as the solar pa- 
rallax, will cause very sensible difircrences between 
the times in which slic will seem to be passing 
over the buu at dificrent parts of the earth. With 
the view engaging the attention of astrono- 
mers to this method of determi.ning 
raJlax, Dr. Halley communicated 
Society, in 1691., a paper containing aSIHKiit 
of the several years in wluch such a tramumay 
happen, computed from the tabics wliich were 
then in use : those at the ascending nude occur 
in the month of November O. S, in the yearn 918, 
lUGlf 1396, 1631, 1639, 1874, 2109,2117; and 
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iLt the defcending node in May O. S. in the years 
J048, 1283, 1391, 1518, 1536, 1761, 1769, 1996, 
aoo4. 

Mr. .Short with great labour dediiced the quan- 
tity of the sun’s parallax from the best observa- 
tions that were made of the transit of Venus, on 
the 6lh of June, 1761 (for which sec Phil. Trans. 
roI.51 and 52), both in Britain and in feweign parts, 
nnd found it to have been B"-52 on the day of the 
transit, when the sun was very nearly at his great- 
est distance from the earth ; and, consequently, 
8".65 when the sun is at his mean distance from 
the earth. See Philos. Trans, voi. 53, p. 611,&c. 
Whence, 

.As sin. 8"’65 . • . log. 5*6219140 

to radius .... 10*00000(X) 

iio is 1 semidiameter . . O'OOOOOOO 

to 23S&3'84 semidiameters . . 4*3780860 

that is, 23889 is the number of the earth’s se- 
midianicters contained in its di'^tance from the 
£11 n ; and this number of semidiametert being 
multiplied by 3fl85, the number of English miles 
fontaincd in the earth’s semidiameter (though 
later observations make this semidiameter only 
miles), there is obtained 95.173,127 miles 
for the earth's mean distance from the sun. And 
lienee, from the analogies under tlie article fJis- 
VANCE, the mean ditituiices of all the rest of the 
filaucts from the sun, in miles, are found as fol- 
low, viz. 

Mercury’s distance - . 36,841,468 

Venus’s distance « . 68,891*486 

Mars’s distance . . . 145,014,148 

Jupiter’s distance , . . 494,990,976 

^turn's distance . . . 907,956,130 

in another paper (Philos. Trans, vol. S3, p. 169) 
Mr. Short stares the moan horizontal parallax of 
tlie film at 8 '-60. And Dr. Hornuby, from several 
observations of the transit of June 3d, 1769 (for 
which see the Philos. I'rans. vol, 59) deduces the 
euii'fi parallax for that day equal to 8*65, and the 
mean parallax H"*78; whence he makes the mean 
slist.ance of the earth iroiu the sun to be 93,726,900 
English miles, and tlie distances of the other pla- 
Aiets thus : 

Mercury’s distance - - 06,281,700 

Venus’s distance - - -67,795,500 

Mars's distance - - 142,818,000 

5upiter'fi distance - - 487,472,000 

Saturn’s distance - - 804,162,000 

See the Philos. Trans, vol. 61 , p. 572. 

But others, by taking the results of those ob- 
servations that are most to be depended on, have 
xnade the sun’s parallax at his mean distance from 
the earth to be 8*(i(>45 ; and some make it only 
^.54. Accoi*ding to the former of these, the sun’s 
mean distance from the earth is 9.5,1 09,796 miles; 
and according to the latter it is 95,834,742 miles. 
For a detailed account of the methods employed 
on this occasion, see the treatises on astronomy 
by Ferguson, O. Gre^jory, and Vince. 

Laplace has explained a method in his Mdca- 
nique Celeste of determining the sun’s parallax 
l)y jHiiQS of a lunar inequ^ity, vehich aepends 
of the earth and sun. N» rc- 
fflipr 26'' 4205 of the new French division, or 
^S"1^024 of the sexagesimal scale .* and this gives 
‘S4096 rndii of the earth for the sun’s mean dis- 
jlance. See Mr.c. Ceie»te, tom. iih x>a. 381* S83. 

, Ir^LLL. n. 1. Ilijtteiidcd 

in ihe same, direction* and preserving always 


the same distance (Brown). 2. . Having 4iie 
same tendency (Addison), 3. Continuing the 
resemblance through many particulars ; cqUal 

Parallel, in geometry, an appejlation 
given to lines, surfaces, and bodies, evciy 
where equidistuui from each other. See Geo- 
metry. 

Parallel sphere, that situation of the 
sphere wherein the cciuaior coincides with the 
horizon, and the poles with the zenith and 
nadir. 

Parallel sailing. Sec Naviga- 
tion. 

Parallels or latitude, in af.t?onoi*.**, 
are lesser circles of the sphere parallel to ibo 
ecliptic, imagined to pass through cvfy dcgice 
and minute of the colurt'h. 

Parallels of altitude, or Almu- 
CANTARs, arc circles parallel to tlie hoiizun, 
imagined to pass ih rough every dofrroe and nn- 
iiute of ihe meridian between the boiizon and 
zenith, having their poles in tlie. zlijUIj. 

Parallels OF declination, in astro- 
nomy, ate the same with parallels of laliLiule 
in geography. 

Pa'rallel. .9. (from the adjective.) 1. Line 
conliiiLiiiig its course, iTtid still reaiainiug at 
the .suiiie dlsUnice from another line (^Popc), 
2. Line on the glohe marking the laiuude. 3. 
Direction conformuhle to that of anotiier lino 
(Garth). 4. Rcscinhl.uice ; likeness j ronfoi- 
mily continued through many panicular^(/>rrt- 
ham). 3. Comparison inade {Addison). 0. Any 
thing resembling anoiber (South). 

Pa'rallel. }k rt. (from the noun.) 1. 
To place so as always to keep the same direc- 
tion wall aiiollier line (Urvwn). 2. 'lb keep 
in the same direction; to level. 'IVi corre- 
spond to (Hurnoi). 4. 'lb be equal to ; lu re- 
semble through many particulars (JJrjjdru). 
5- To compare (LffcL'). 

Parallel kullk, an instrument consist- 
ing of two wooden, brass, &c. rulers erpially 
broad every where; and so joined logethcr by 
the cross blades, pi. 12JJ, tig. 4. as to open to 
different iiUervals, accede and recede, and yet 
still retain meir paiillelisni. 

The use of this instrument is obvious; for 
one of the rulers being applied to liS, and tlie 
other withdrawn to a given point V, a light 
angle AB, drawn by its edge, through V, is a 
parallel to RS. 

PARALLliLlSM, the quality of a paral- 
lel, or that which denominates it sneli. Or it 
is that by which two things, as liiie.s, rays, or 
the like, become equidistant from one an- 
other. 

Parallelism of the earth’s axis, is 
that invariable situation of the axis, in the 
progress of the earth .through the annual orbit, 
byw'hich it always kqeps parallel to itself; so 
that if a line bcdrawii^parallel to its axis, w'^hile 
^in any one position ; Tithe axis, in :U1 other 
po.sitions or parts of tb : orbit, will always be 
parallel to flic same linot , 

In consequence of tl9's para1Id]sii^^.f||^e axis 
of the earth points alwavs* as to scioie, to the 
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" tame place or point in the hetvens> vie. to 
poies. 'Because^ though really the axis, in 
the unniial motion, describes the surface of a 
cylinder, vrhose base is the circle of the earth’s 
annual orbit, yet this whole circle is hut jis a 
point in comparison with the distance of the 
fixed stars ; and therefore all the sides of the 
cylinder seem to tend to the same point, 
which is the celestial pole. To this piralleli^iii 
is owing the change and variety of seasons, 
with the inequality of days and nights. 

This parallelism is the necessary consequence 
of the earth’s double motion ; the one round 
the sun, the other round its own axis. Nor is 
there any necessity to imagine a third motion, 
as some have done, to account fur this paniU 
lelisin. 

Parallelism of rows op trees. The 
eye placed at the end of an alley boniidt'd by- 
two rows of trees, planted in parallel line.s, 
never sees ibem parallel, but always inclining 
to each other, towaids the farther end. 

Hence mathematicians have taken occasion 
to enquire, in whaC lines the trees ninst be 
disposed, to correct this effect of the perspec- 
tive, and make the rows still appear parallel. 
And, to produce this efiVet, it is evident that 
the iinetpidl intervals of any two opposite or 
c«tre.s}«inding trees may be seen under equal 
visual angles. 

For this purpose, M. Fabry, Tnequet, and 
Varigiion observe, that the rows must be oppo- 
site semi- hyperbolas. Sec the Mem, Acad. 
Sciences, an. 171^ 

But imlvvith^tanding the ingenuity of their 
speculations, it lias been proved by D'Alem- 
bert and Bouguer, that to produce lh« effect 
proposed, the trees arc to be rang<*d merely in 
two diverginc; right lines. 

PARALLELOCillAM, in geometry, is a 
quadrilateral right-lined figure, whose opposite 
sides are parallel to each oilier. 

* A parallelogram may be conceived as gene- 
rated by the inolinn of a right line, along a 
plane, always parallel to itself. 

Parallelograms have several particular deno- 
minations, and are of several suecies, accord- 
ing to certain particular circum^aiices, as fol- 
low: 

When the angles of the parallelogram arc 
right ones it is called a rectangle — When the 
angles are right, and all its sides equal, it is a 
square. — When the sides are equal, but the 
angles oblique ones, the figure is a rhombus or 
lozenge. And when both the sides and angles 
are unequal, it is a rhomboides. 

Parallelogram of the hyperbola, 
is the parallelogram formed by the two asymp- 
totes of an hyperbola, and the parallels to 
them, drawn from any uoint of the curve. 
This term was first used by Huygens, at the 
end of his Dissertatio de Causa Gravltatis. 
This parallelo^rani, so formed, is of an in- 
variable magnitude in the same hyperl^lk ; 
and the rectangle of its sides is equal to the 
pora of the hyperbola. * 

'iCW'paTallclogram is also the modulus of 
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the logarithmic system ; and if it be talieii as 
unity or 1 , the hyperbolic sectors and segments# 
will correspond to Napier’s or the natural lo- 
garithms ; for which reason these have been 
called the hyperbolic logarithms. If the ])aral- 
lelogrambc taken = ‘43429448 1 QO, &c. these 
sectors and segments will represent Briggs's 
logarithms ; ih which case the two asymptotes 
of the hyperbola make between them an angle 
of 26® 44' 25"}. 

Parallelogram of forces, a term 
used to designate the parallelogrum employed 
in llie fundamental proposition of statics : viz. 
any tvi’O forces having the ratio and the direc- 
tion of the sides of a parallelogram, have their 
equivuleni or resulting force measured by the 
diagonal of that parallelogram, and in the di- 
rection of it. See Statics. 

PAB ALLFIXKlllA'MlCAL. n. (frompfl- 
raffrlofriam.) Having the projicrties of a pa- 
rallelogram. 

ByVUALI.ELO'PJPED. *•. {parallclopipedr^ 
Fr.) A solid figure contained under six paral- 
lelograms, the opposite of which arc equal a4id 
parallel ; or it is a prism, whose base is if pa- 
rallelogram : it is always triple to a pyramid 
of the same base and height {^r^civton). 

PA'RAI.OGIS Si . s. (TTftf'txoyfff/xo;.) A false 
argument (Arhuthmt)^ 

i\A'RAIX)GY. s. False reasoning {Brown), 

PARALYSIS, {paralysis, from 

to loose). The palsy. A genus of 
disease in the class neuroses, andoidcr couiala. 
of Cullen, known by a loss of the power of 
voluntary motion, ailccling certain parts : 
sjiecies, 1. Paralysis partialis, pailial, or palsy 
of some particiii.ir muscles. 2. Paralysis he- 
uiiplegica, palsy of one side. 3. Paralysis 
parapicgica, palsy of one half of' the body. 
Paralysis venenata, from the sedative ell*ects of 
poisons. l^aralyHis is also symptomatic of se- 
veral diseases, as worms, scrophula, syphilis, 
&c. 

PARAlA'SISHEHBA.(p«ra/y.vM,7r«r«>vf:^ 
from mtoaKvw, to weaken^ so called from its use 
in paralytic disorders). 'J'hc cowslip and prim- 
rose arc sometimes so termed. Set* Primula 
VF.RIS, and Primula vulgaris 

PARALV'TICAL. Paraly'tic. a. 
(from paralysis ', paralylitjue, Fr ) Palsied; 
inclined to palsy (JVror). 

PARAMARIBO, the capital of Surinam^ 
in Guiana, and the chief place of the Dutch 
colonics in Sonih America, it has a small but 
strong ciladcl ; and a noble road for shipping* 
where there arc seldom less than 30 vessds 
loading crjifiee, sugar, cotton, and indigo. The 
streets are straight, and lined with orange, 
shaddock, tamarind, and lemon trees, in con- 
tinual bloom. It surrendered to the English 
in 1799 » And in 1803. It is situate on, the E. 
side of the river Surinam, lf> miles its 
mouth. Lon. .55. 25 W, Lat. 5. 48 N: 

PARAMECIUM, in zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order infusoria. Worm in- 
visible to the naked eye, simple, pellucid, fiat- 
tened, oblong. Seven species, found chiefly in 

F2 
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fresh stagnant water, or infusions, one in salt 
Hvater. j'he following are priLicipally entitled 
to notice. 

1. P. aurelia. Compressed, longitudinally 
'plaited towards the fore part, acme behind. 

Found in ditch waters and infusions; inein-^ 
branaceous; four times as long as it is broad, 
the fore part obtuse, hyaline, the hind part 
filled with molecules ; the fold reaching from 
the middle to the tip. 

2. P. chrysalis. Cylindrical, longiliKlinallv 

I daited on the fore part, and obtuse hehinef. 
[‘ound in salt water, rcsetiiblos the Iai.t, but is 
iriore obtuse behind ; the inargiub filled with 
black globules. 

3. P. acutiun. Tail two-edgrd, head acute. 
Found in stagnant water, in which duck- weed 
oliouiids ; ^lo^v of motion, ccinlinually agitating 
the tail. 

PARAMESE. (Greek.) Tire name applied 
by the aticients to iht st eond sound of the se- 
cond octave, because next in degree to tiie mid- 
die sound of their great system, or di.igraiii. 
'i'he parame.se corro<|)oiidcd with our B above 
the filth line ill ?he bass. 

PARAMh'TER, in conic sections, a con- 
riant line, otherwise called lattia rpcium^ The 
paranicver is said to be constant, because in 
the jiarabola, the rectangle iiiulcr it and any 
alisciss, is always erjual to the •sfpiare of the 
corTes]'<)mling semi-ordinate ; and in the ellip- 
sis and hyperbola, it is a third proportional to 
the conjugate and tians\er.=?e axis. 

If t auci c be the tu\i axes in the ellipse and 
hyperbola, and .rand an absciss and its ordi- 
mte ill the purahola : ihcn 
^.2 

i:ciic: P^j = parameter in the for- 
mer ; 

gc: ywy.pz"-^ =: thc parcimclcr in the last. 

The parauielcr is equal to thc double ordr 
yiate drawn through the focus of one of the 

three conic sections. 

PARi^JVlO (Louis dc) a Spanish inquisitor, 
published at Madrid, Io()8, iii folio, a rare and 
jcurious work upon the tribunal, called The 
“ Holy OlFice. The author wrote with great 
.candour, is exact it* his dalc^, omitting no in- 
teresting fact, and cnunicraiing without scru- 
ple all the vkuiiis ^'ho had sull'ercd under the 
abnm inablc i nq uii»itiou . 

PARAMCyUNT. a. {per and mount.) 1. 
fiuperiour; having the highest jurisdiction: 
as, lord paramount^ the chief of thc seigniory 
iGlanville). 2. Eminent; of the highest order 
ifiacofi), 

P a'r a M ot; n t. r. The chief ( Milton). 
PATIAMOUR. r. (par and awiottr, Fr-) 1. 
A lover^ or wooer (6)>c»ser). 2. A mistress 

i^Shnkyprart). 

PAR AMETE DIEZEUGMENON. (Gr.) 

The naine by which the ancients distinguished 
the third j.lnng of the fourth tetrachord, the 
lone of which was cijuivaleni to our under 
the fir.*)! line in the treble cliff. 
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PaRAITETB HyPERDOteZON. ' (GlPCk.) 
The name given by the ancients to the penul- 
tima of the supreme, or fifth tetrachord. This 
sound corresponded with our treble-cliff note 
on the second line. 

Pakakete .sYNEMMENON. (Grcck.) The 
appellation given by the ancients to the pe- 
nulUina, or last sound hut one, of the third 
tetrachord. Tliis sound corrcsixmdcd with our 
c on the first ledger line in the base. 

PA'RANYMPll. s. (TTfltpri and I. A 

biidernaii ; one who leads tlic hnde to her 
iiiarriuge (^Milton). 2. One who counteiiaiices 
or supports another {Taylor). 

PA'KAPEGM. s. (TTrtgaTojyjx .) A brazen 
table fixed to a jiillar, on whicii laws and pro- 
clauiations were anciently engraved ; also a 
tabic, containing an account (»f ihc rising and 
seitiiig of the stars, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, the sen'^ons of thc >eiir, K:e. {Philips). 

PARAPET, in fortificalion, imj clevaiioM of 
eariii desiLOicd lor coveting the si>ldiers fH.m 
ills cncmie.s’ cannon or small shot. The 
thiekne^.s of the parapet is from eighteen to 
twenty feet ; its hfight is six fect cm tlic intide, 
and fuui or live' on the ontsiile. Jt is raided on 
the lamparl, and has a slope* above called the 
superior tains, and bopietiin.’s thi! gineis of the 
parapet. The exterior tains ol the jiarapet is 
the slope facing the country: there is a ban- 
qiietlo or two for the .soldiers who defend the 
parapet, to mount upon, that they may ihr 
better discover the country, fosse, and roiin- 
terscarpe, and fire as they lind occiision. Pa- 
rapet of the covert-way, or corridor, is what 
rovers that way from the sight of the em'iny, 
which renders it the most dangerous place for 
the besiegers, because of the iiciglibourhood of 
the faces, flanks, and curtains of thc place. 

Parapet is also a little wall raised breast 
high, on the banks of bridges, keys, or high 
buildings, to .serve as a slay, and prevent 
people’s falling over. 

PARAPH, a partirnlar rhararter, knot, or 
flourish, which people habitnaic themselves to 
make always in the same in.inner at the end of 
their name, |p prevent (heir signature from 
being counterfeited. 

The paraph of ilie kings of France was a 

? ;rale, whicti the secretaries always placed be- 
ore thc’iv own, in all letters, ifec. Menage de- 
rives the word from pato^raphus. 

PARAPHERNAI.Ia, or Parapheri^a, 
ill the civil law, those goods which a wife 
brought her hiisViand, besides her dower, and 
which were still to rciuain at her disposal, ex- 
clusive of her husband,( unless tlicr/i was some 
provision made to the contrary in the marriage- 
contract. 

The word is formed ^from live Greek •nnra, 
beyond, or over, and ^rpvil,, das, dower. In his 
reins tjuaB extra dotem ^miUcr hahet, et ynns 
Gtevi vapnptprei vacant , lauUamt uxore prohi- 
bentr, vir havent communaonrm. 
PaRAPHIJNIOSIS. (^harapfiimosis, 

from aliout, afnd tob^id.) 

In Surgery, a disorder in'vi'»hich the pif<|)uee 
being retracted toward thc Aoot of ihc ptnis. 
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cannot be rcturne<l over the glans, hut makes 
a sort of ligature behind the corona. I’his 
disease is easily known ; the glans is uncovered, 
the skill tumefied on the corona, and above it 
forms a circular collar or stricture, which, 
from die skin being unequally i*N:t<MKled, be- 
comes indented, and makes several rings round 
the part, 'riiis disease may proceed from two 
causes ; as first Irom ilu* imprudence of young 
[leople, and sometime-, also of grown persons, 
who having the end of their prepuce too 
straight, cannot ui'.co\er their glans without 
pain, and when they have dune it, neglect to 
return it so ^oon as they ought ; whence the 
contracted part of the prepuce forms a con- 
striction beliiiul the glans. Soon after, the 
glans and penis swell, and the prepuce being 
consequently very much distended, is aHectod 
in the same manner; an innamination seizes 
upon both, and swellings quickly appear upon 
the <;trictnre formed hy tlie prepuce, so that the 
whole may be liable to a gangrene, if not 
ipeedily relieved. The second thing that may 
roducc iX parapliymosis is a venereal virus, 
li adults, wliose glans is uncovered, tliere 
irequenlly arise venereal chancies in the pre- 
puce after impure coiriem, which before they 
ilige^t, arc generally attended with tnflaintua- 
tion, more or less considcr.ible. This iiiHam- 
nialion is alone siiilicient to render the prepuce 
too .sir, lit lor the size of the penis, in conse- 
quence ol which a swilling or inosculation 
may ensue like that before iiieiuioned ; and 
this is \\'hai is termed a paraphyiiiosis, or pa- 
raidiiiiiosis. 

PA 11 API ] ON lA . {paraphonia, 
from 7rft;.a, wioug, and ifu.v»i, sound). Alter- 
ation of the voice. A genus of disease in the 
class locales, and oidcr tl^scincsia of C’ullcn, 
comprehending six species, viz. paraphonia 
piiberum, pcirdplionia raura, parajihonia rcsoii- 
ans, paraphonia palatina, paraphonia clangens, 
and paraphonia comatosa. 

PARAPH llASli, ail explanation of some 
text, in clearer and more ample terms, where- 
by is supplied what the author might have 
said or thoiiglil on the subject ; such are es- 
teemed Krasiims’s Paraphrase on the New 
Testament, the Chaldee Paraphrase on the 
Pentateuch, itc. 

7o Pa^rapurase. w. a . para- 

phraser, Fr.) To interpret wiili laxity of ex- 
pression ; to translate loosely 

PA^RAPHHAST. s. (tvapa^'peecTfi; j para- 
phraslc, Fr.) A lax interpreter j one who ex- 
plains in rnanv words {Hooker). 

PAR API I R A'STiC AL. Pa k a p h r a'stic. 
a. (from paraphrase ) Lux in inteiprctalion ; 
not literal ; not verbal. ^ 

PARAPURKNrnS. {paraphrenitis, 
PfepTifi from -arapa, dim. and the mind). 
JJiaphragruiiis. An indamintstion of the dia- 
phr^m. A genus of disease in the class py- 
texiae and order phlegrnasitB of Cullen, known 
by delirium, with dithculty (?5 breathing, and 
pain in the region of the diaphragm. 

E^RAPLKGIA. [paTflplef:ia, 
fr<^^flr»:ft 7 :'Ai)ro^iv, to strike inhannoaiously.) 
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Palsy of one half of the body taken transversely. 
A species of paralysis. See Paralysis. 

rARASANGj’an ancient Persian measure, 
diflerent at ditiereiit times, and in difi’erent 
places ; being usually ao, sometimes 40, and 
sometimes AO stadia or furlongs. The word, 
according to Littleton, has us rise from pa- 
ra sch augarms, (f. d. the space a postman 
rides from one station, angurui, to another. 

PARASCKNIUM, in tlie Grecian anti 
Roman theatres, was a place behind the scenes 
whither the actors withdrew to ilrcaE and un- 
dress themselves. The Romans more frequent- 
ly railed it Postsceniuin. See Theatre. 

PARASELENJ£, in natural philosophy, a 
mock moon ; a meteor or phenomenon en- 
compassing or adjacent to the moon, in form 
of a luminous ring; wherein are observed 
sometimes one and sometimes two or more 
images of the moon, 

PARASLMON, among the Greeks, wa^ 
the figure carved on the prow of the ships to 
distinguish them from each other. 

PA'RASITK. s. {parasite, Fr. parasifa, 
Lat.) One that frequents rich tables, and earns 
his w'elcmnc bv flattery {Huron). 

PARASKIiCAL. Parasitic, a. (from 
parasilv.) Flaiteiing; wheedling (i/tf 4.). 

PARASITIC. Ill zoology. x\niinals, &:c. 
arc so termed, that receive ilicir nourishment 
in the bodies of others, as wonns, polypes, 
hydatids, Ike. 

"Parasitic .stem, in botany. Parasitica 
plaiitu, or plant. Alieri plniitir nec Icrrae in- 
nalns. (rrowing on some other plant, not on 
the grouiuL — A'^epidendnim, lilkuidsia. 

PA'llASOL. s. A small canopy or um- 
brella carried over the head, to shelter from 
the heal of the suii. 

PARASTATA, ill ancient architecture, a 
kind of pier, or piedroit, serving as a defence 
or support to a colnmn or arch. 

Mr, Evelyn makes the parastata the same 
with piliistcr. ILrharo, and oiIut-, the same 
with anta ; and Davilcr, the same with pi- 
edroit. See Pilaster. 

PARASTATZIZ, in anatomy. See Pro- 
state. 

PARATHENAR. {vrt^tOivttp ; fioni •jrnpit, 
near, and the sole of the foot). A inus:- 

cle situated near the sole of llic foot. 

Parathenar minor. Sec Flexor 

BREVIS MINIMI DICITf PEDIS. 

PARAd'ILMlJS, in the ancient Greek ja- 
risprudcncc, a name given to a sort of puniah^ 
mcni imposed on adulterers who were poor, 
and unable to i-iand the common penalty. 

It consisted either in making them run a 
horse-radish u]i the anus, w'hich they called 
avoppn^avtiwirt; ; or in tearing up by the roots 
the hair about the pudenda, which they called 
i7afr»<TiXjx9;, oft7a.<tTixxiiv, to tear, pluck up. 

PAHAZONIUM, tcrwpec^aiviov, or Scipio, 
among medalists, a sceptre, rounded at the 
two ends in manner of a truncheon, or enm- 
inander^s staff; or a kind of poniard, or short 
sword, represented as worn at the girdle, on se« 
veral ancient medals. 
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Antiquaries are much divided on the 
plication of the parazoiiinru ; as, indeed, the 
lonn and manner of bearing it are very dlA'e- 
reht. It is sometimes thrown across the shoul- 
ders ill manner of a quiver. 

To PA'UBOIL. «. a, (parhouiller, French.) 
To half boil ; to boil in part {Bttcon). 

To PA'RBREAK. w. n. {brrrker, Dutch.) 
To vomit : obsolete, 

Pa'rbkeak. (from the verb.) Vomit 
{Spemer). 

PAUBUNCLDl, ill a shin, the name of a 
rope almost like a pair of slings; it is seized 
both ends together, and then put almost dou- 
ble about any heavy thing that is to l>e hoisted 
in or out of the ship ; having the hook of the 
runner hitched into it, to hoist it up by. 

PARC.d^3, in mythology, powerful goddesses 
who presided over the birth and the life oi 
mankind. ^J’hey were three in number, 
C'iotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, daughters of 
Nox and Erebns, according to Hesiod, or of 
Jupiter and Tlieinis, according to the same 
poet in another poem. Some make them {laugh- 
ters of the sea. (>lotho, the youngest of the 
sisters, presided over the moment in which we 
arc horn, atid held a distufl in lier hand. La- 
chesis spun out all the events and actions of 
our life, and Atropos, the eldest of the three, 
rut the thread of human life with a pair of scis- 
sars. The power of the Parcas w'as great and 
extensive. Some suppose that they were sub- 
jected to none of the gods but Jupiter, whilst 
others support that even Jnpitcr him self was 
obedient to their coinniaiids. According to 
the more received opinions, they were the arbi- 
ters of the life and dcutli of nmuUind.iUul what- 
ever good or evil bcfals us in the world im- 
mediately proceeds from the Fates or Parex. 
The worship of the Parc* was well established 
in some cities in (ircecc, and though man- 
kind knew they were inexorable, yet they wxre 
eager to raise to them temples and statues. 
They received the same worship as the Furies, 
and their votaries yearly sacrificed to them 
black sheep. The Parc* were generally repre- 
sented as three old women, with chaplets made 
of w'ool, and interwoven \vith the ilowers of 
Narcissus. One’ of them held a distal!', an- 
other the spindle, and the third was armed with 
scissars, with which she cut the thread which 
her sisters had 8|nin. Their dress is difl’ereiitly 
represented by some authors. Hyginus and 
others call them the secretaries of heaven, and 
the ke^ers of the archives of eternity. 

PA^KCEL. s. (parcelle. Ft. particula, Lat.) 
1. A small bundle, Sf. A part of the whole; 
part taken separately {Aihuthnot'). 3. A quan- 
irity or mass (^eiviou'). 4. A number of per- 
sons: in contempt (iSAaArs/ieflre). 5. Any num- 
ber or quantity : in contempt* 

To Pa'rcel. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
divide into portions iSouih^- 9. To make up 
into a mass (Shakspeare), ^ 

Parcel-makers, two offipen in the ex- 
chequer, who make parcels of the cscneatqr’s 
aooounti, in which they charge them with 
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every thing they have levied for the ldi^*A uae,,^ 
wUliin the time of their office, and deliver the 
same to one of the auditors of the-^ourt> to 
make their accounts therewith. 

PARCENERS, in law, persons holding 
lands in copartnership, and who may be com- 
pelled to make division. It occurs where lands 
descend to the females, who all take equal 
shares of thrir clc'coased father’s lands. 

PARCF/NEllY. .V. {itoin parsnnicr, Fr.) A 
holding or occupying of land by joint tenants^ 
called coparceners 

To PARC’II. V. a. To burn slightly and su- 
perficially ; to .scorch ; to dry up {Shahspear'e'), 

To Pakch. V. ft. To be scorched {Shak* 
sprurt). 

PARCHMENT, in commerce, the skins of 
.sheep or tio.iis, prepareil after such a manner 
a*' to render it proper for writing upon, cover- 
ing books, &c. The manufacture of parch- 
ment is begun by the skinner, and finished by 
the parchincnt-maker. The skin, having 
been stripped of its* wool, and placed in the 
lime-pit, in the manner described under the 
article Shammy, the* skinner stretches it on a 
kin<l of frame, and pares ofi' ihe flesh, with 
an iron iiistniuient ; this done, it is inoisLoiiefi 
with a rag, and powdered chalk being spread 
over it, the skinner takes a large pumice-stone, 
flat at bottom, and rubs over the skin, and 
thus scowers off il,e flesh ; he then goes over 
it again with the iron instrument, moistens it 
ks before, and rubs ii Jigain with the piiinice- 
sloiu* w'ithout any chalk underneath : this 
smooths and sofiens the flesh-side very consi- 
derably. lie then .irains it again, hy'jiassing 
over it the iron 'ustrurnent as before. The 
flesh-side being thus drained, by scraping off 
the moisture, lie in the same maimer passes 
the iron over the wool or hair side : then 
stretches it tight on a frame, and scrapes 
the flesh-side again : this finishes its draining; 
and the more it is drained, the whiter it be- 
comes. The skinner now throws on more 
chalk, sweeping it ov er with a piece of lamb- 
skin that has the wool on, and this smooths it 
still further. It is now left to dry, and when 
dried, taken off the frame by cutting it all 
round The skin, thus far jnepared by the 
skinner, is taken out of his hands by the 
parchment-maker, who first, while it is dry, 
pares it on a sunnner, (which is a calf-skiii 
stretched in a frame) with a sharper instrument 
than that used by the skinner, and working 
with the arm from the top to the bottom of iho 
skin, takes away about o* e half of its thickness. 
The skin thus equally p^'red on the flesh-side, 
is again rendered smootl'^by being rubbed with 
the puaiice-stone, on a ^?nch covered with 
sack stuffed with flocj^'^ w'hich leaves the 
parchment in a conditioi fit for writing upon. 
The parings thus taken' off the leather are 
used in mak^ing glue, sizv>’ &c. (See Glue, 
&c.) What 18 called ve”um^ is only parch- 
ment made of tl^^^skinsof a^aortives, or, at least, 
sucking calves, has^'i much finer grain, 

and is whiter and smobth^^ than parchment ; 
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b^t is prepared in the. same manner, except 
its not oeing passed through the lime-pit. 

PAR<J1E0X* (Anthony dc,) a Pjench ma- 
thematician. lie acquired reputation by his 
publications, rs well as by his lectures, and 
died unWcrtally regretted, 1768. His works 
are a treatise of trigonometry, 4to. — essays on 
the probability of the duration of human life, 
4to. ike. His nephew, of the same name, was, 
hi 1779* [irofessor of experimental philosophy 
in the military college of Bricnne, and ufter- 
wurds at the Ljceinn ;U Paris. lie was author 
of Orozio, a tragedy, written when young, and 
an elementary hook on geometrical and astro- 
nomical calculations, &:c. He died at Paris, 
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PAllDAUS, in masliology. See Ff.- 

LTS. 

PARDTFS (Uaialiiis (Jaston), an ingeni- 
ous FrencI) mathematician and phiiotopher, 
was born at Pau, in the province of (iascony, 
in lb3(); liis father being a comiselloi of tne 
parliament of that city. At the age <»f If) he 
entered into tlie order of .lesuits, and made so 
;;roaL a proficiency in his studies, that he 
t lught polite litei.iuire, ami composed many 
pieces in preve and verse with a distinguished 
delicacy of thought and style, befoic he w^as 
well arrived at the age of manhood. Pioprleiy 
and elegance of language appear to have betn 
his first pursuits ; for which purpose hejitudied 
the belles b ttres, and other learned produc- 
tions. But afterwards he devoted himself to 
mathematical and philosophical studies, and 
read, with due attention, the piost valuable 
authors, ancient and modern, in those sciences : 

• o that ill a short time he made himself master 
of the Peripatetic and (■artesian philosophy, 
and taught tiicm both with great reputation. 
Notw'ilhstandin^ he embraced Cartesiaiiism, 
yet he afiVclod to he rather nn inventor in phi- 
losophy him -oir. In this spirit he sometimes 
ailvanced vrry bold opinions in natural phi- 
losnpbv, which met with opposeis, who 
cliarg^,d I’.i'ii with siarting ahsurdittes : but he 
was ingenious enough 10 give his notions a 
plausible turn, so as to clear them seemingly 
from contradictions. His reputation procured 
him a call to Pans, as professor of rhetoric in 
the college of Lewis the Great. He also 
taught the mathematics in that city, as he had 
before done in other places. He had from his 
youth a happy genius for that science, and 
made, a great progress in it; and the glory 
which his writings acquired him raised the 
highest expectations from his future labours ; 
but these w’erc all Masted by his early death in 
^673, at 37 years of age ; falling a victim to 
his zeal, he having caught a contagious disor- 
der by preaching to the prisoners in the Bi- 
cetre. 

Pardies wrote with great neatness and ele- 
gance. His principal works are as follow : 

1. Horologium Thaumaticum duplex ; 
in 4to. 

2. Dissertatio de Motu et Natura Cc meta- 
rum 5 l6^d, 8vo. 
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^ 3. Discours clu Mouvement Local ; 
li2mo. 

4. Elenicns de Geometric; I67O, ISmo. 
This has been translated into several languages ; 
in English by Dr. Harris in 17II. 

5. Discours de la (Jonnolssance desBetes; 
lCy2, ISino. 

(). Lettre d’un Philosnphc a un (yarteiien de 
ses amis ; 16*72, ]2tno. 

7. La Siaiique on la Science doi. Forces 
Mouvantes ; 1073, IJ^mo. 

8. l^cscriptioii ct Kxpllcjiinn de deux Ma- 
chines nro]>res a fairc dcs Cudraiis u\cc une 
grande taciliie ; lf>73, ISiiio. 

9. Rcmarqiies du Monvement de la Lu- 
miere. 

10. Globi Ccelestis In tabula plana redacti 
Descriptio ; 1675, folio. 

Part of his works were printed together, at 
the Hague, I69I, in 12iiio; and again at 
Lyons, 172.5. — Pardies had a dispute also with 
sir Isaac Newton, about his New Theory of 
IJght and Colours, in 1672, Ilis letters are 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 
that year. {Hulloti's Jjirlinnari/). 

To PARDON, v. Of. ip nr do nu Cl', French.)' 
1 , To excuse an offender {Dry den), 2. To for- 
give a crime iDryden). 3. To remit a penaltv 
iShahpmrc), 4. Pardon me, is :i phra-e of 
civil denial, or slight apology {Shakspeare), 

Pa''rdon.s. (pardon, French.) J. Forgive- 
ness of an offender. 2. Forgiveness of a ciiine 
iMiilon), 3. Remission ot j>enalty. 4. For- 
giveness received 5. Warrant of for- 

giveness, or exemption from punishment 
(Shakspearc), 

Pardon, is the remitting or forgiving a 
felony or other offence committed against the 
king. Blaekstonc mentions the power of par- 
doning ofi’ences to be one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of monarchy, in general, above every 
other form of government, and which cannot 
subsist in deinoeraciLs. Its utility and ne- 
cessity are defended by hiiu on all tliosc prin- 
ciples which do honour to human nature. 

Pardons are cither general or special : gene- 
ral, as by act of parliament, of which, if they 
arc without exceptions, the court m\V'«t tale 
notice, ex officio 5 but if there are exceptions 
therein^ the party mast aver, that he is none 
of the persons exetpted : special p.*irdoiis, arc 
either of course, as to ]>crsons convicted of 
manslaughter, or sc d^fendtndo, and by several 
statutes, to those wdio shall discover their ac- 
complices in several felonies ; or of grace, 
which arc by the king’s charter, of which lh« 
court cannot take notice, ex officio, but they 
must be pleaded. A pardon may be condi- 
tional, that is, the king may extend his mercy 
upon what terms he pleases ; and may annex 
to his bounty a condition, either precedent or 
subsequent, on th6^ performance whereof the 
validity of the pardon will depend ; and this by 
the common law. 

All pardons must be under the great seal. 
The effect of a pardon is to m^e the offender 
a new man y to acquit him of^I corporal pe« 
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naliies and forfeitures annexed to that offence, 
and to give him a new credit and capacity ; 
hut nothing but an act of parliament can 
restore or purify the blood after an aiuiinder. 

PA'Ri)ONABLR/a. (pardonable, Fr.) 
Veniid; excusable (Dryden). 

PA'IUK)N ABLKNKSS. a. Cfrom pardon- 
able.) Venialiiess; susceptibility of pardon. 

P.VRDON ABLiY. ad. (from pardowtblr.) 
Venial ly; exnv' ibly (Dryden). 

PA'llDONIUl. 5 . (from pardon.) 1 . One 
who forgives another (Shttk^pearc), '2. A 
fellow that carried about the pope's indnU 
genoies^ and sold them to such as would buy 
them (Cowell), 

PARDUBI rZ, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Chrnclin, with a fortified cattle. It 
has a inannfacture of knives and s word* blades, 
and stands on the Elbe, 43 miles E. hv S. of 
Prague. Lon. 15.41 K. L.H. 4(). 5S N. 

To PARE. V. a. To cut off extremities of 
the surface; to cut away by little and little; 
to diminish (Hooker). 

Pare' ( Ambrose), an eminent surgeon, born 
at Laval. Though a protestant, he was sur- 
geon to Henry il. of France, and to his suc- 
cessors ; and at the massacre of St, Bartholo- 
mew, Charles IX. saved his life by shutting 
him up in his own closet. He made some, 
useful discoveries in anatomy, and died 151)0, 
at an advanced age. His works were translated 
into Latin by Guillemeau. 

Park' (Ijavid;, a protestant divine, born 
1548, in Silesia, liis stcn-inother [duced him 
with an apothecary, aiiu afterwards with a 
shoemaker ; hnt his father recovering to a 
sense of his duty, permitted him to cultivate 
literature. By the advice of his master he ex- 
changed his naiiic of Wangler for tlie tJreek 
word Parens, and he became theological pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. The best part of his life 
was engaged in controversy, in which he dis- 
played learning and moderation. He died 
\f)22, ill his parcanum, in the suburbs of Hei- 
delberg. Besides some tracts against the pope, 
and Bellarmiiic, he published <i couuiieiitary 
on St. Paul's epistle to the Romans, which was* 
condemned by the university of Oxford, and 
burnt publicly by order of James 1. 

Pare' (Philip), son to the above, was a 
graminariah, born at Heinbach, IbjG. He 
was rector of the college of Neustadt, and 
afterwards of Hanan, and died l(i5(). Ue 
wrote Lexicon C'riticum, 8 voj Lexicon Plau- 
tinum» or a Vocabulary of Plautus’ Comedies 5 
Galligrapbia Romana, 8 vo. &c. 

PARE0(JR1CS. (mcdinamcnlo paregorica, 
^apvyo^tiu ; ; from tmt^ayogiuj, to mitigate, to as- 
suage.) Medicines that allay pain. 

PARENCHYMA. (7ra^eyj(^uixa , from vet" 
fiynyw, to strain through, because the ancients 
believed the blood was attained through it.) 
In anatomy, the spongy and cellular substance 
that connects parts together. It is now only, 
in anatomy, applied to the connecting medium 
of the substance of the lungs. 

Parenchyma, iu botany, the fleshy iub^* 
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Stance which lies within the cellular mera- 
bra)ie, and surrounds the meduUa or pith of 
plants, and is said to be the chief seat of vege- 
table irritability. See Wildcnow, p. 241. 

PAREN'r, a term of relation applied to 
those persons from whom we derive our tem- 
poral existence. 

The moral rliities of parents towards their 
offspring, being a subject too extensive for our 
plan, we shall not enter into any ethical in- 
quiry, but confine onr attention to their legal 
duties ; that is, such as they owe to their legiti- 
mate children, respecting their maintenance, 
eduention, and protection. 

1. With re'jrard to their maintenance, it is a 
principle hoih of law and nature, that every 
mail is bound to provide for his ofispring. The 
father and inotlier, and al^o the graiidsire and 
gi and mother of feeble and poor descendants, 
are obliged by the 43 Eliz. c. 2, to support 
them at their own cxpence (provided they be 
able), in sucli manner as shall be directed by 
the quarter-sessions ; and, if a man abscond, 
and desert his children, the '> (jco. I. c. 8, 
directs the churchwardens and (nerscers of his 
parish to seize- his properly, and dispose of it 
for iheir relief. I'hns, ii has been wisely 
established by these statutes, that if a mother 
or grandmother, who formerly was able to 
maintain the child, marry a second time, the 
stcp-faihcr becomes chargeable with its main- 
tenance ; for, being ibeir debt when :dnglr, it 
extends in coniiiion with all others to charge 
the second husband; but, as the death of the 
wife dissolves the relation, such duly then 
ceases to bind him. No jieison, however, is 
compellable to support his isaiie, e\cT[iling the 
latter be incapacitated from labour by infancy, 
dibcd^e, or accident; in which cases the former 
is obliged to provide them with necesMric-s, on 
penally of paying 20s. per month to tiie parish, 
HI case of reliisal. 

Farther, the law of baigland docs not pre- 
vent a mail from disinheriting his ehildicii by 
will; Imr, in conformity to the custom of 
London, the offspring of freemen arc entitled 
toone-lliird part of their father’s effects, which 
must he equally divided among them, and of 
which they cannot he dejirived. Hcncc, too, 
heirs and chiidreii are peculiarly protected by 
courts of justice; lest they should he disin- 
herited by any ambiguous or uncertain cx- 
rcssions ; because it is necessary to prove, 
eyond the possibility of doubt, the testator’s 
intention to deprive them of their right of in- 
heritance. 

2, The most important duty of parents is 
that of educating their children, in a manner 
becoming their rank in life. And, though it 
must be confessed that tlic law of England is 
deficient in this respect, yet it has also provided 
for the welfare of tne rising generation; as, by 
the statutes for the apprenticing of poor chil- 
dren, these are to be taken from their parents,, 
and placed by the churchwardens of the parish 
in such situations, as may tender them moil 
useful to the ccAnmonwealth. 
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3. The last duty of parents towards their 
eflsprin^ is proicction, which may be consi- 
dered piincipaliy as a tiatural obligation; no 
municipal laws enjoining its observance. But* 
though a child he tliiis placed in the power of 
its parent, the latter cannot abuse such autlio- 
riiy. He may exercise proper severity to keep 
his children in due obedience : thus, he may 
lawfully, and iii a reasonable manner, chasf‘sc 
them ; beeaivie such correction is soiuctinies 
nccessnrv, an l conducive to their improvemeut. 
This anih<jriiy ef the parent, hov'cv^r, extends 
only to the end of the child’s 'ninurity, during 
winch ]HTiod the former is e.-titied to the be- 
ncfil of ilic labour and assistaiicc Dins obtained, 
while the latter resides wuli, and is mairuain- 
ed a parent may likewise allow or 

forbid tlie marriage of h:s chihlren, till they 
attain the age rd twenty-one years. Now, the 
legal power of t!ic progenitor ceases; l)ecaie.e 
the adults arc errranchisfd by arriving at years 
of discretion, when the einj*ire of the iVtber, 
or of the guardian, is supposed to yield to that 
of reason. 

Paul NT CArnliony), a respectable French 
rriathematiclan, was horn at Pario in !(ibu. 
He showed an early proj)cn.siiy to the mat he- 
matics, eagerly perusing such books in that 
science as fell in his way. His cnMom was to 
write remarks in the inargnis of the books he 
read; and in this way he had lilhd a nniuher 
of hooks with a kind of commentary by the 
time he was thirteen years of ase. 

Soon after this lie'was pul under a master, 
who taught rhc'i iric at ( luutfes. Here he 
happened to sec a dodeeahedron, upon every 
face of which was delimated a suii-dial, except 
the lowest on whicn it stood. Struck as it 
were instantaneously ith the curiosity ol the^e 
dials, he altein|)led drawing one hini^ell : but 
having only a book which taught the piaciical 
part, without the theory, it was not till after 
his master came to explain the doctrine of the 
sphere to luiii, liiai he began to understand 
how the projection of the circles of the sphere 
formed sun-dials. He then undertook to write 
a treatise upon gnoniouic's. To be sure the 
piece was rude and uiipoIi''hcd enough ; how- 
ever, it was entirely his own, and not 
borrowed. About the same lime he wrote 
a book of geometry, in the same taste, at 
Beauvais. 

His friends then sent for him to Paris to 
study the law ; and in obedience to them he 
went through a course in that faculty : which 
was no sooner ftnisiu'd, than, urged hy his 
passion for malhemulics, he shut himself up 
JD the college of Dormans, that no avocation 
might take him from his beloved study : and, 
with an allowance of less than ^JOO livres a 
year, he lived contcnl in this retreat, from 
which he ne\er stirred but to the IWal Col- 
lege, ill order to hear the lectures of M. de H 
Hirt or M. de Saiiveur. - When he fou^^ 
himself capable of teaching others, he took 
pupils: and fortification being a branch of 
mathematics which the war han brought into 
pArtimilflr aoiicc^ he turned his attcniion to it ; 
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but after some time began to entertain scruples 
about tenebing what he Ind never seen, and 
knew only by the. force of imagination. He 
imparted ibis scruple to M. Sauveur, who re- 
commended him to the manjuls d’Aligrc, who 
luckily at that time wanted u» have a iiiathe- 
matiemn wiili him. I'areni made two cam- 
paigns with the marfpiU, by which he in- 
structed himself sulViciciiily m ^ievving forti- 
fied places; of which he tlicw a iiumber of 
plans, though he liad never learned the art of 
dravving. From this period he spent his time 
in a continual application to the study of na- 
tural philosophy, and mathematics in all its 
hran^Tics, both specuhitive and practical ; to 
which be joined iioatoiny, botany, and che- 
mistry. Mis genius managed every thing, and 
yet be was incessant and iudcTaiiwable in his 
application. M. de Bdletiea, who was ad- 
initicd in the academy ol sciences at Paris, in 
lfi<)i), with the title of their mechanician, no- 
minated for hi^ disciple Pareiii, who excelled 
c.’iiefly in this branch. It was soon discovered 
in this society, that he engaged in all the va- 
lions subject whicli were brought before 
tljciii ; and indeed that he had u hand in every 
thing. Ihu tills estent of knowledge, joined 
to a naiiii.il impetuosity of temper, raised in 
him a spirit of contradiction, which he in- 
dulged on all occasions ; somciinies to a degree 
of precipitancy highly ciilpabfe, and often with 
but little regard to decency. Indeed tiie same 
b(dia\iour w’ar. shown to him. and the papers 
'which he brought to the academy were often 
treated with much severity. He was charged 
with obscurity in bis productions ; and he was 
indeed so notorioU' for this fault, that he per- 
ceived it himself, and could not avoid correct- 
ing it. Tile king had, by a regulation in 17 Iti, 
siipprcs.icd the class of scholars of the academy, 
which seemed to put too great an iiuxjuality 
betwixt the members. Parent was made a 
joint or assistant member for geometry : but he 
ciijoved this promotion but a short time ; for 
be was taken off l^ the small-j)ox the same- 
year, at the age of 60. He was author of a 
great many pieces, chielly on luccliaiiics and 
geometry. 

PA'IUCNTAGK. .S', (from parent,) Extrac- 
tion ; birth ; condition with rc.ipect to the rank 
of p a ret Its ( Shakspeare) . 

PAUE'NT'VL. «, (from parent ) Becoming 
parents ; pertaining to parents {Brown), 

PABENTAaiON. i. (from parenlo, Lat.) 
Something done or said in honour of the 
dead. 

PARE'NTIlb'SIS. s, (parenthesc, French. 
•nnpat tv and A sentence so included 

in another sentence, as that it may be taken 
out without injuiing the sense of tnat which 
encloses it : coiimiouly marked thus ( ) 

( kVa Us). 

PAliENTME'TICAL. a. (from parenthe* 
sis.) Pertaining to a parenthesis. 

PARENZA , ii seaport of Istria, on a penin- 
sula in the golf on'cnice, with a harbour for 
large vessels. It is 28 miles S. by W. of Capo 
d’istri^. Lon. 13. 60 £, Lat. 45. 18 N. 
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PA'RER. *. (from pare,) An instrument 
to cut away the surface (Tusser). 

PA^RIiiHGY. s» (ttm^ and reyov*) Some- 
thing unimportant; something done by the by 
{Drown). 

PARiiSIS. (7ra^*ffi;; from vrapotfAi, to relax.) 
An imj)erfecl palsy. 

PA'RGJ^'r. Jf. Plaster laid upon roofs of 
rooms ( Woodward) . 

To Pa'rcet. V , a, (from the noun.) To 
plaster; to cover with plaster (G. of Tongue). 

PARGETING, in building, is used for the 
plastering of walls, and .sometimes for plaster 
Itself. Pargeting i.s of various kinds: as, I. 
White-lime and hair-mortar laid on bare walls. 
2. On bare laths, as in partitioning and plain 
ceiling. 3. Rendering the insides of walls, or 
doubling partition walls. 4. Rough-casting 
on heart-laths. .5. Plastering on brick-work, 
with finishing mortar, in imitation of stone- 
work ; and the like upon heart-laths. 

PARHELION, or Parhelium. (formed 
from near, and >Ato;, sun.) In natural 

philosophy, a mock-sun or meteor, in form of 
a very bright light appearing on one side of 
the sun. Appearances of this kind have been 
made mention of both by the ancients and 
moderns. Aristotle observes, that in general 
they are seen only when the sun is near the 
horizon, though he takes notice of two that 
were seen in Bosphorus from morning to even- 
ing; and Pliny has related the times when 
such phenomena were observed at Rome. 
Gass'endi says, that in l63r> and 1636, he often 
saw one mock-sun. Two were observed by 
M. de la Hire in 1689 \ same number 

^ Cassini in 1693, Mr. Grey in 1700, and 
Dr. Halley in 1702: but the most celebrated 
appearances of thi.s kind were seen at Rome 
by Scheiner, by Muschcnbroeck at Utrecht, 
and hy HeveliiiM at Sedan. By the two former, 
four mock- suns were observed, and by the lat- 
ter seven. 

Parhelia are apparently of the same size with 
the sun, though not always of the same bright- 
ness, nor even of the same shape ; and when a 
number appear at once, there is some dift'er- 
ence in both these respects among them. Ex- 
ternally they are tinged with colours like the 
rainbow; and many nave a long fiery tail op- 
posite to the sun, but paler towards the extre- 
mity. Parhelia are generally accompanied 
’With coronas, some of which are tinged with 
rainbow colours, but others are white. They 
differ in number and size; hut all agree in 
breadth, wJiich is that of the apparent diameter 
of the sun.' 

A very large white circle, parallel to the ho- 
rizon, generally passes through all the parhe- 
lia ; and, if it were entire, it would go through 
the centre of the sun. Someliipes there are 
arcs of lesser circles concentric to this, touch- 
ing those coloured circles which surround the 
sun. They are also tinged with colours, and 
contain other parhelia. There are also said to 
have been other circles obliquely situated with 
respect to all those we have mentioned : but of 
this we have met with no authentic account. 
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The order of the colours in these circles is the 
same as in the rainbow; but on the inside, 
with respect to the sun, they are red, as is also 
observed in niany other coronas. 

' Dr. Thomas Young has recently proj)Dsed a 
new theory of both halos and i^arheha, as fol- 
lows : 

The explanation of the primary and second- 
ary rainbow, begun by de Dominis, and com- 
pleted by Descartes and Newton, derives an 
entire and satisfactory confirmation from the 
perfect coincidence of the observed angular 
magnitudes, with the result of calculations of 
the cilecl of spherical drops. Wc know that 
drops of water, either accurately, or very 
nearly spherical, exist in great abundance in 
every cloud, and in every shower of rain ; and 
whatever their dimensions may be, they must 
necessarily conspire in the same general effect 
of producing the same rainbow, whenever a 
spectator is placed in a proper situation for ob- 
serving it; consequently such rainbows are of 
very frequent occurrence. 

1 Jr. Young has attempted to show, that for 
producing the phenomena of variable halos, 
often observable in hot climates, it is only ne- 
cessary that a considerable part of the spherules 
of a cloud or mist be either accurately, or 
\ery nearly, of equal magnitude, a condili.m, 
of which the possibility is easily admitted from 
analogy, and the probability is favoured by ihe 
apparent uniformity of the different parts of 
such mists us wc can examine. 

But no satisfactory reason has hitherto been 
assigned for the production of the halo, whicli 
in these climates is the most common of all ; 
that is, the constant halo of 23^ or 24”. The 
hypothesis by which Huygens attempted to 
explain the production of halos and parhelia, 
are both arbitrary and improbable. IE ima- 
gined the existence of particles of bail, some 
globular, others cylindrical, with an opaqin^ 
part in the middle of each, bearing a certain 
ratio to the whole ; and he supposed the posi- 
tion of the cylinders to be aornetiines vcrlical, 
and sometimes inclined to the horizon in a 
given angle. 

It h.as already been objected, that no such 
particles have ever been observed to accoinpany 
halos ; and it is, besides, highly improbable, 
that such an opaque part should bear the same 
proportion in all the hailstones, and that the 
cylinders should have terminations so peculiar 
as is supposed; and the most, incredible cir- 
cumstance of all is, that all these pro|)onioris 
should be constantly such, as always to produce 
a halo at the distance of 23® or 24® from Uic 
sun or moon. 

It appears that a much simpler and more 
natural explanation of these phenomena may be 
deduced from the regular crystallization of snow 
ill the atmosphere. 

It is well knowDi that the crystals of ice and 
snow lend always to form angles of 60®; Ufiw 
a prism of water or ice, of 6()°, produces a de- 
viation of 23® 37', fur rays forming equal angles 
with its surfacsis, and th*e angle of deviation 
varies at first very slowly, as the inclioation 
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cliangev, the variation am^ullng to less than 
white the inclination changes 30^. 

Now if such prisms were placed at all possU 
ble angles of inclitiati<m, tHil’ering equally from 
each other, one lialf of them would be so situ- 
ated » as to be incapable of transmitting any 
light regularly by two successive refractions 
directed the same way j and of the remaining 
two-fourths, the one would refract all the light 
within these three degrees, and the other 
would disperse tiie light in a space of between 
20° and 30*" beyond them. 

In the sniTie manner we may imagine an 
immense number of prismatic particles of snow 
to be disposerl in all possible directions, and a 
considerable proportion of them to be so situ- 
ated, that the plane of their transverse section 
may pass witliin certain limits of the sun and 
the spectator. Then half of these only will 
appear illuminated, and the greater part of the 
light will he transmitted by such as are situated 
at an angular distance of 23® 37'. or within 3® 
of it: the limit being strongly marked inlcr- 
iiaiiy, but the light being externally more gra- 
dually lost. And this is precisely the ap}K*ar- 
ance of the most common halo. When there 
is a sullicicnt quantity of the prismatic parti- 
cles, a considerable part of the light must fall, 
after one refraction, on a second particle; so 
tliat the cd'ect will he doubled : and, in this 
case, the angle of refraction will become suffi- 
cient to present a faint appearance of colour, 
the red hein^ internal, ns the least refrangible 
lieht, and me external part having a tinge of 
blue. 

These concentric halos of 23}® and 47® are 
ihcrefore sulhcicntly explicable, by particles 
of snf)w, situated promiscuously in all jiossible 
directions. If the prisms be so short as to 
form triangular plates, these plates, in falling 
througli the air, will tend to assume a vertical 
direction, and a much jgTealcr number of them 
will be ill this siluanon than in any other. 
The reflection from their flat surfaces will 
consequently produce a horizontal circle of 
equal height with the sun; and their refraction 
will exhibit a bright parhelion immediately 
over the sun, w’ith an appearance of wings, 
or horns, diverging upw'ards from the parhe- 
lion. 

For all such particles as are directed nearly 
towards the spedtator, will conspire ip trans- 
mitting the light much more copiously than it 
can arrive frOin any other part of the circle; 
but such as are turned more obliquely will 
produce a greater deviation in the light, and at 
the same time a ctcflection from the original 
vertical plane. 3'his may be easily understood, 
by looking at a long liPe through a prism, 
held parallel to it : the line appears, instead of 
a right line, to become a curve, the deviation 
being greater in those ray.s that pass obliquely 
with respect to the axis of the prism ; wli'ch 
are also deflected from the plane in which they 
were passing. 

line viewed through the prism has no 
point of contrary flexure, but if its ordin<).tcs 
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were referred to a centre, as in the case of U^c 
halos, it would assume a form simtiar to that 
which parhelia frequently assume. 

The form of the flakes of snow as they usu* 
ally fall is indeed more complicated than w^ 
have been supposing, but their elements in the 
upper regions of the air are probably more 
simple. The coincidence in the magnitude of 
the observed and calculated angles is so striking, 
as to be nearly decisive with respect to halos, 
and it is not diiricnlt to imamne that many 
circumstances may exist, which may cause the 
axis of the greater number of the prisms to 
assume n jxisttion nearly horizontal, which is 
all that is required for the explanation of the 
parhelia with their curved appendages. Per- 
haps also, the effect may sometimes be facili- 
tated by the partial melting of the snow into 
colloidal drops: for it may be shown, by the 
light of a candle transmitted through a wine 
glass full of water, that such a form is accom* 
inodated to the production of an inverted arch 
of light, like that which is frequently observed 
to accompany a parhelion. 

PARI A, or New Andalusia, a province 
of Terra Firma, in the government of Caraccas, 
lying to the S.E. of Cumoiia, on the hanks of 
tlie()ronoko, and including thedellaof ihcriver. 
On the N. of this province, between Cumana 
and the island of Trinidad, is a large bay called 
the (hdf of Paria. 

PARIAN CHRONICLE. SccArunde- 

LI AN MARBLES. 

PARIANA. In botany, a genus of the 
class rnoncscia, order polynndria. Male: 
floivcrs in whorls, forming spikes; calyx two- 
valved ; corol iw o-valved, hirger than the calyx ; 
sligiiias two ; seeds three-sided, inclosed. One 
species : a Cayenne plant. 

Pa III AS, or Pekreas, a tribe of Hindus, 
so peculiarly distinguished from all others, that 
they live by themselves in the out-skirts of 
towns; and, in the country build their houses 
a]>art from the villages, or ratlier have villages 
of their own, fiirmshccl with wells; for they 
dare not so much as fcich water from those 
which Ollier families make use of; and, lest 
these latter should inadvertently go to one 
of theirs, they are obliged to scalier the 
bones ofdead catile about iheir wells, that they 
may be known. "J'heydare not in cities pass 
through the streets where the Bramins live ; 
nor set foot in the villages where they dwell. 
They are likewise forbidden to enter a temple, 
either of their god Wistnow or Kswara ; be- 
cause they are held im])ure. They get their 
bread by "sowing, digging, and building the 
walls of mud-hmses; most of those inhabiteil 
by the common people being raised by these 
Parias, who also do such kinds of dirty work 
as other people do not care to meddle with. 
Nor is their diet much more cleanly. 

PARIERA BRAVA, (pariera, Span.) 
The root of this plant, cissampelos parcira. 
fohis pellatis corclatis cmarginatis ofLinn^us. 
C. O. Dioecia. Monadelnnia. A native of 
Soutlt America and the West Indies, has no 
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reinarkal)le smell, but to the taste it manifests 
a notable sweetness of the liauarice kind, to- 
gether with a considerable bitterness, and a 
slight roughness covered by the sweet matter. 
The facts adduced on the utility of the radix 
pareirae bravae in nephritic and calculous com- 
plaints are principally iiiciitioncd by foreign- 
ers, and no remarkable instances of iu eflicacy 
are recorded by English practitioners. 

PARIETAL RONES, (parielaiis, from 
paries f a wall, Ijecause they dereiid the bruin 
like walls.) Ossa verticis. Ossa syncipitis. 
Ossa verticalia vel breginatis. Two archerl and 
somewhat quadrangular bones, situated one on 
each side of the superior part of the cranium. 
Plach of these bones forms an irregular square. 
They are thicker above than below ; hut are 
somewhat thinner, and at the same time more 
equal and smooth than the other bones of the 
cranium. The only foramen we observe in 
them is a small one towards the upper and 
posterior pan of each. It has been named the 
parietal foramen, and serves for the traiisniis- 
sion of a small vein to the longitudinal sinus. 
In many subjects this foramen is wanting. 
On the inner surface of these br>nes arc tlic 
marks of the vessels of the dura mater, and of 
the convoluted surface of the brain. On the 
inside of their upper edge we may likewise ob- 
serve a considerable furrow, which curretfipondb 
with the longitudinal sinus of the dura mater ; 
and lower down, towards their posterior and 
inferior angle, is a smaller one for part of the 
lateral sinuses. These bones are joined to each 
other by the sagittal suture ; to the os spheno- 
ides, and ossa teinporum, by the squamotis su- 
ture j to the os occipitis by die laiuhoidal su- 
ture; and to the os fronlis’ by the coronal su- 
ture. Their connection with this latter bone 
is well worthy our aticiilion. We. shall find, 
that in the middle of the Miture, where the os 
frontis, from its size and flatness, i.s the most 
in danger%)f being injured, it rests upon the 
arch formed by the ])ari«"t4il bones ; vi^hcreas at 
the sides, tlie parietal bones are found resting 
upon the os frontis, because this same arch is 
there in the greatest danger from pressure. In 
new-born infants, the ossa parietal ia are sepa- 
rated from the middle of the divided os frontis 
by a portion of the cranium, then unossified. 
When the Anger is applied to this part, the 
motion of the brain, and the pulsation of the 
srfteries of the dura mater, may he easily dis- 
tinguished. Jn general, the whole of this part 
is completely ossified before we are seven years 
of age. 

PARIETARIA. PeUitory. In botany,^ a 

S nus of the class polygam ia, order monoecia. 

ermf-i' calyx four-cleft^ stamens four; style 
one; seed one, superior, covered with the elon- 
gated calyx. Fern. : 'stamenless. Ten species; 
chiefly of the Cape, India, and south of Eu- 
rope : one, P. officinalis, common to the walls 
of our owti country. 

The rmlycultivated species is P. arhoreum, 
tree pcllilory, a soft upright shrub of a man’s 
height, with red shoots, villose with hoary 
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hairs; flowers commonly three, clustered, from 
the axil of each bracte, sessile; in the maLe 
yellow, iu the female red, herbaceous. A na- 
tive of the Canaries. 

Pairing. (from pare.) That which ir 
pared off any thing; the riucl (Pope). : 

Paring, in farriery, an upcraiiun performed 
on a horse’s foot with u view to adapt it to the 
shoe. This is done with a butteris, and fre- 
quently to the great prejudice of the foot. U'he 
original design of shoeing horses was undoubt- 
edly intended as a preservation of the hoof, and 
d defence of the sole; but no one could think 
it necessary to pare away whuL he wanted to 
preserve by the use of shoes, because that would 
be to act contrary to bis first principles, and 
destroy his own work. 'J’his preparation 
should never be permitted, but in cases wliere 
the horny sole is uneven, insotnuch that the 
shoe will not otherwise bear equally upon the 
foot, which would take oft* from its necessary 
firmness. In such a case, perhaps, it may be 
reasonable, otherwise it must he very absurd 
and injurious. I’he farrier usually holds the 
horse’s foot between bis knees, in wliich pi>s- 
ture he pares the foot, sets on the slioc, diives 
the nails, and rivets them; and all llii.i without 
any assistance. 

Paring, in husbandry, a paniciilar pro- 
cess for clearing the soil of weeds and render- 
ing it more prod net i\c. Sec Husbandry. 

PARIS, the son ofPriarn, king of Troy, by 
Hecuba, also cal Ini Alexander, was destined, 
even before his birth, to become the ruin of 
his country. When his mother, in hor preg- 
nancy, had dreamed she should bring forth a 
torch, which would set fire to her palace, tVie 
pooilisaycrs foretold her offspring would prove 
the dcslruclion of Troy. Pmiii, to prevent 
so great an evil, ordered his slave Archclaus to 
desrrtjy the child as soon as bom. Tlie slave, 
touched with humanity, did not destroy him, 
but cxj;ose(l him on mount Ida, where the 
shepherds found liiiu, and t\lii(*alcd him as 
their own. Parib, thougii Cilucalcd among 
shephcrclb, gaNc early protifs (d’ courage, and 
from his care in protecting the flocks of mount 
Ida against the wild beasts, ho obtained the 
name of Alexander (helper or defender). Ilcre 
he gained the favour of CEiione, a nymph of 
Ida, whom he married, but their conjugal 
peace was soon disturbed. At the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis, the goddess of discord, not 
being invited to the entertaiimient, showed 
her displeasure, by throwing among the goda, 
at the celebration of the nuptials, a golden 
apple, on which were w'riUen the words Dclur 
pulchriori, AH the goddesses claimed it as 
their own, hut Juno, Venus, and Minerva, 
only wished to dispute the right to the ajjplc. 
The gods then ap|X)inted Paris to adjudge the 
prize of beauty to the fairest of the goddesses. 
The goddesses appeared before their judge 
without any ornament, and each tried bj^ pro- 
mises, £rc. to influence his judgment. Juno 
promised him^ a kingdom ; Minerva, inilitary 
glory; and Venus, the fairest weman in the 
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w6i)cl for hU wife. Paris at lenf^th adjuili^ed 
the prize to Venus. This decision of Paris in 
favour of Venus diew upon the judge and his 
family the resentment of the two other god- 
desses. From some subsequent circumstances, 
the birth and the manner of preservation of 
Paris were discovered, and Priam finally ac- 
knowledged him as his son, forgetful of the 
alarming dreams which had influenced him to. 
meditate his death. Paris then equipped a 
fleet, as if willing to redeem Hcsioiie, whom 
Hercules had carried away and obliged to 
marry Telamon. I’liis was the pretended mo- 
tive of his voyage. He recollected that he was 
to have Helen, the fairest woman of the age, 
whom Venus had promised him. On ihcsc 
groimd.s he visited Sparta, the residence of 
llelcn, who had married Menelaus, and was 
received kindly, hut he abused the hospitality 
of Menelaus, and while he W'as absent in 
Crete, l*aris carried off Helen, and Priam re- 
ceived her into his palace. This affair was 
soon productive of serious sonserpiences. W' hen 
Menelaus had married Helen, all her suitors 
had hound themselves by a solcnm oath to de- 
fend her from every violence (sec Hklena), 
and therefore her husband reminded them of 
their engagements. Upon iliis, all Greece 
look up arms. Agamemnon was chosen gene- 
ral of the combined forces, and a regular war 
was begun. (See Troja.) Pari.s, mean- 
while, armed himself with his brothers to op- 
pose the enemy. He fought with little ooo- 
rage, and at tlie sight of Menelaus he retired 
from the front of the army. In a comhat with 
Menelaus, he must have ])erished, had not 
Venus stolen him from the rcseniineiu of his 
adversary. He nevertheless wounded in an- 
other battle Machaon, Euriphilus, and Dio- 
mcdcs, and according to some, killtd the great 
Achilles. (Sec Achilles.) 'Fhc death of 
Paris is differcnlly related. Some say he died 
by one of the arrows of Philocretes, which had 
been once in the possession of Hercnles. 

Paris (Matthew), one of'oiir best historians 
from William the Conqueror to the latter 
end of the reign of Henry III. hut of his life 
few paiticidars have been transmitted to us. 
Lcland, bis original biographer, without de- 
termining whether he w'as born in France or 
England, informs us, that he was a monk of St. 
Alban's, and that he was sent by pope In- 
nocent to reform the monks of the convent at 
Holm in Norway. Bishop Bale, the next in 
point of lime, adds to the above relation, that, 
on account of his extraordinary gifts of body and 
mind, lie was much esteemed', particularly by 
king Henryk 11. who commanded him to write 
the history of liis reign. Fuller makes him a 
native of Cambridgeshire, because there wls an 
ancient family of his name in that county. He 
also mentions his being sent by the pope to 
visit the monks in the diocese of Norwich. 
Bishop I'aniiei^ bishop Nicholson, doctor du 
•( Pin, and the Novean Dictioimiyre Historlque, 
add hot a single fact to those above related. 
Matthew^ Paris died in the monastery of St. 
Alban’s ip the year 1269. He was doubt- 


less a man of extraordinary knowledge for the 
13th century ; of an excellent moral character^ 
and, as an historian, of strict integrity. Hta 
style is iinfKilished ; but that defect is suiRciendy 
atoned for by the honest freedom witli whiefv 
he relates the truth, regardless of the dignity or 
sanctity of the persons concerned. II is works 
are, 1. Historia ab Adamo ad Conquesiuin 
Anglia;, lib. i. manuscript, col. C. C. Cantab, 
c. ix. Most of this book is transcribed, by 
Matthew of VVesiminsler, into the first part of 
his Florilegium. 'J, Historia major, sen re- 
rutii Angiicanorum historia a Gul. Conques- 
toris udvcniu ad annum 43 Ilenrici 111. 2kc. 
several limes printed. The first |>art of this his- 
tory, viz. to the year iS;35, is transcribed almost 
verbatim from the Chronicle of Roger Wen- 
dover; and the Appendix, from the year 1200, 
is the work of VV'iHiam Kashi nger, who was 
also a monk of St. Alban's. 3 . Vitx duoriun 
Offarmn, Mc'rciic regiim, S. Albani fuiida- 
lorum. 4. Gesta 22 addaiuin S. Albani. 3, 
Additanicnta cVironicorum ad Viisi. majorein •, 
printed. 0. Historia minor, sive epitome 
majoris historian j manuscript. Besides many 
other things in manuscript. 

Paris, a city and the capital of France, the 
see of an archbishop, and the seat of a univer- 
sity. The river Seine, which crosses it, forms 
two small islands, called Isle du Palais and Isle 
Notre Dame; the first is the ancient city of 
Paris, and had its name from a building 
which was formerly the residence of I he kings, 
and afterwards resigned to the parliament. 
Paris has IC) gales, and is 15 miles in cir- 
cumference, including the suburbs. That part 
of it w hich is called the ville is situate to this 
north, the university to the souih, and the city 
in the centre. The sirecls artMiarrow, and gene- 
rally wilhout accommodation for foot pas- 
sengers. The houses are built of freestone, 
many of them seven stories high,.jiimd often 
contain a ditrerent family on every floor. The 
luiiriher of inhabitants, by a late nfficial state- 
ment, is 540, H5(). There are nine principal 
bridges in Paris, hut only three of them occupy 
the w'hole breadth of the Seine, which is not 
half so large as the 'rhames at London. There 
are a great number of public fount.iins, and 
some triuin]}hal arches. Of the squares, the 
finest is the Place de ] .ouis Quinze, of an octagon 
form, in w'hieh was an c(|iiestrian statue, in 
bronze, of that monarch. This square, now call- 
ed the Place dc la Revolution, was the fatal scene 
of the execution ofLoiiia XVI. and of his consort 
Marie Antoinette, and of his sister ilie princess 
Elisabeth. Besides the cathedral of Notre 
Dume, one of the latest in Europe,, Paris has 
many fine churches. The abb^ of St. Ge- 
nevieve was founded by king Clovis, whose 
inonnment is still to be seen in the church ; it 
has a library of 24, (RX) printed books and 2000 
manuscripts, also a valuable cabinet of anti- 
quities and natural curiosities. The new 
church of St. Genevieve (now called the Pan- 
theon) was destined by the national assembly, 
in i791» to receive inc remain*^ of such grc.at 
men as had merited well of their country. 
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The Bastile, built as at fortress by Charles V. 
laiely served for a state prison ; but it was de- 
stroyed by the people, in the beginning of 
the revolution. The university, founded by 
Charles the fat, consists of tour faculties; 
niamely, divinity, the civil and canon law, phy- 
sic, and the sciences : its head is the rector, 
who is always chosen from the faculty of the 
sciences. The finest college in Paris is that of 
the Four Nations, called also A^azarin, from 
the cardinal, its founder. Among the public 
libraries, that lately called the royal holds the 
first rank, in respect both to the extent of the 
buildings, and the number of volumes. The 
royal oliservatory is !)uilt of freestone, and 
neither iioii nor wood has been employed in 
the erection. The holanical garden is worthy 
of its appellation of royal. The four princi- 
pal palaces are the Ix)nvrc, the Thnilerirs, the 
Palais Royal, .ind the Luxeniburg. In the 
JLouvre is deposited the finest collection of 
paintings and statues in the world ; the princi- 
pal of them lately brought from various parts 
of Italy. The garden of the Thnilcries, in 
front of the palace and on the banks of the 
Seine, is the finest public walk in Paris. The 
Palaifi Royal was long the property of the dukes 
of Orleans; and the interior courts have been 
embellished with many beautiful buildings, with 
shops, cofi'eehoiises, and a garden, which render 
it like a perpetual fair. The Luxemburg is 
famous for its gallery, in which are twenty ex- 
quisite paintings by Rubens. The Hospital- 
general, which also goes by the name of la Sal- 
patreria (saltpetre being formerly made here), 
IS a most noble foundation for the fcninle sex; 
near 7000 of whom are here provided for, and 
kivc under the inspection of sixty sisters. To 
this incomparable foundation belongs the castle 
of Biccstre, defended on all sides by a wall, of 
considerable circuit, which contains within it 
many 'a#" buildings and several open places ; 
and here near 4000 persons of the other sex 
are maintained. The Hospital dc la Pietic, 
where poor children arc broualit up, constitutes 
also a part of the HospitnUgcncral. These 
three foundations, with the Hotel Dieu, have 
one common fund, amounting to full two mil- 
lions of livres a year. The Hotel dcs Invalides, 
for the wound^ and superannuated soldiery, 
built by Lewis XIV. is a magnificent struc- 
ture; as is the military school in the Champ 
tie Mars, founded by Lewis XV. The two 
principal theatres are the Theatre de la Nation 
and lh« Italian theatre; which, in point of 
elegance and' convenience, are worthy of the 
capital of a great nation. The Monnoie, or 
mint, ilKialso a noble building, situate on that 
«idc of the Seine, opposilfe the Louvre. The 
Samaritan is a beautiful edifice, at the end of the 
bridge leading to the I/>uvrc, and contains an 
cugine for conveying the water of the Seine to 
all the parts of the villa. The Hotel de Villc 
Is an ancient structure; this tribunal stands in 
the Place de Greve, where all public rejoicings 
arc celebrated, and common malefactors exe- 
cuted. The most interesting of the' manufac- 
tures of Paris is plate-glass, and tapestries made 
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after the pictaroof the greatest masters^ * lit 
the environs are excellent freestone and abund-* 
ance of gypsum. Paris now folmis, with a small 
district round it, one of the departments of 
France. It is 210 miles S.S.E. of London, 
625 W. of Vienna, and 630 N.N.E. of Ma» 
drid. Lon. S. 30 £. Lat. 48. 50 N. 

Paris, a town of Kentucky, chief of Bour- 
bon county, situate in a fine plain, watered by 
a small river, 30 miles E. of Frankfort. 

Paris (Department of), one of the hew di- 
visions of France, including the city of Paris, 
and its immediate environs. 

Paris. Herb- Paris, or true-love. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class octandria, order te- 
tragynia. Calyx four-leaved; petals four, nar- 
rower than the calyx; berry superior, four- 
celled; anthers growing to the middle of the 
filaments. One species : P. quadrifolia, in- 
digenous to the woods of our own country. 
The colour anrl smell of this plant indicate its 
possessing narcotic powers. The leaves and 
berries are said to be eflicacioiis in the cure of 
hooping cough, and to act like opium. Great 
caution is reqgisitc in their exhibition, as con- 
vulsions and death are caused by an overdose. 
The root possesses emetic qualities. 

Paris (Plaster of). See Plaster. 

PARISH, the precinct of a parochial church, 
or a circuit of ground inhabited by people who 
belong to one ^urch, and are under ine par- 
ticular charge of its minister. The word comes 
from the Latin parochia, the Greek 
habitation; compound of mapa, near, •exo;, house. 
Accordingly Du Cange observes, that the 
name mnf^omia was anciently given to the whole 
territory of a bishop, and derives it from neigh- 
bourhood ; because theprimiiive Christians not 
daring to assemble openly in cities, were forced 
to meet secretly in neighl>our-houses. 

In the ancient church there was one'large 
edifice in each city for the people to meet in ; 
and this they called parochia, parish. But 
the signification of the word was afterwards 
enlarged, and by a parish was meant a diocese, 
or the extent of the jurisdiction of a bishop, 
consisting of several churches ; unless we will 
suppose, as some do, that those bishops were only 
pastors of single churches. Du Pm observes, 
that country parishes had not their origin before 
the 4th century ; but those of cities are more 
ancient. The city of Alexandria is said to 
have been the first that was divided into 
parishes. 

It seems pretty clear and certain, says judg» 
Blackslone (Com. vol. i. p. 112), that the 
boundaries of parishes were first ascertained by 
those of a manor or manors ; bclIbiilBe it very 
seldom happens that a manor extends itself 
over more than one parish, though there are 
often many manors in one parish. The lords, 
he adds, as Christianity spread, began to build 
churches upon their own demesnes or wastes, in 
order to accommodate their tenants in one or 
two adjoining Jordships ; and that they might 
have divine aei^ice regularly performed thereiA^ 
obliged all their tenants to appropriate their 
tithes to the maintenance of the one officiating 
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minister^ Instead ^of< leaving them at liberty to 
distribute them among the clergy of the diocese 
in general ; and this tract of land) the tithes q{ 
wlkieh were so appropriated, foriiied a distinct 
parish 5 and ihb accounts for the frequent iu- 
terniixture of parishes one with another. For 
if a lord had a parcel of land detached from the 
main of his estate, but not suiiicient to form a 
parish of itself, it was natural for him to endow 
his newly erected church with the tithes of 
such lands, lixira parochial wastes and marsh 
laud, when improved and drained, are by 17 
Geo. II. cap. 37 . to be assessed to all parochial 
rates in the parish next adjoining. Camden 
. reckons 9S84 parishes in England ; and Cham^ 
berlayne makes 99 U. They are now gene- 
rally reckoned nearly 1 1 ,000. bee Bene f jce 
and Non-U ESI OENT. 

PARisH-r LERK. Ill cvCFy parish the par- 
son, vicar, &c. hath a parish-cIcrk under him, 
wlio is the lowest ofRcer of the church. These 
were formerly clerks in orders, and their luisi- 
ness at lirst was to otficiale ait the altar 9 for 
which they had a coiiipelent maintenance by 
ofierings; but they are now laymen, and have 
certain fees with the parson on christenings, 
marriages, .buriab, &c. besides wages for their 
maintenance. The law looks upon them as 
officers for life ; and they are chosen by the 
minister of the parish, unless there is a cus- 
tom for the piuibhioners or church -wardens to 
choose them; in which case the canon cannot 
abrogate such custom ; and when cltoseii, it is 
to he signified, and they arc to be sworn into 
their office hy the archdeacon, for which the 
court of king's bench will grant a nianduinus. 

Pa^rjsh. a. I , iiclonging to the parish ; hav- 
ing the care of the parisli {ylyli/ft'). ij. Main- 
tained by the parish {Gay). 

PARrSllKINER. .V. iparoisiicn, French, 
parish,) One that belongs to the parisn. 

^ARlSl HiSlIA. (Tiupn, near, and the 

tonsils and their vicinity.) In medicine, a dis.- 
ease of the tonsils ; a quincy. 

PA^RITOR . {{’or apparilor.) A beadle; 
a sunuuoner of the courts of civil law {Dryd.), 

PA^RITY". s. (ponVif, Fr. Latin.) 

Equality; resemblance (BTa//). 

PAIIIUM, a noble city of Mysia Minor, 
with a port on the Propontis; called Adrastia 
by Horner, according to Pliny ; but Strabo 
distinguishes them : according to others, the 
Paestos of Homer. Pariani, the people {Sfraho), 
The birthplace of Neopiolemus Mirriained 
Glossographus {Slralo), Here stood a Cupid 
equal in exquisite, workmanship to tlieCnidian 
Venus. 

PARK,4an extensive tract of ground, or 
country, enclosed w’ith wall or paling, well 
variegated with woikI and water, for the support 
of cattle, and preservation of venison and game. 
It becomes a park by the privilege of prescrip- 
tion, or by the king’s grant. There are many 
parks in possession of ine crown (a-s well as of 
,opu|eni individuals), of all which Windsorgreat 
park is the largest in the kingdl^m. It is upon 
record^ t^aat the park of Woodstock was the 
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Rrit. in England, formed and enclosed abfvt 
the year 1 124, and bounded by a stone wall 
seven miles in circuinfeTence. The example 
was followed by Henry Karl of Warwick; after 
which park- making became a common practice 
in diflerent parts of the country. 

To a park three things are required. l.A 
grant thereof. 2. Inclosure by pale, wall, or 
hedge. 3. Beasts of a park ; such as the buck, 
doe, &c. And where all the deer are destroyed, 
it shall no more be accounted a park ; tor a 
park consisU of vert, venison, and inclosure; 
and if it is determined in any of them, it is a 
total disparking. Paiks as well as chases are 
subject to the common law, and arc not to be 
governed by the. forest laws. 

Park leaves. In botany. See Hv- 

PEKICUM. 

Park of artillery. See Artillery. 

7b Park, v, a. (from the noun.) To en- 
close as in a park {Shaltspeate), 

PAllKER. 5 . (from park.) A park keeper. 

Parker (Matthew), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Norwich and educated at 
Cutnbridge, being first bible clerk or scholar, 
and afterwards fellow of (>)rpus Christi col- 
lege in that university. He was chaplain to 
queen Anne Boleyne, who afterwards pre- 
ferred him to the deanery of Sloke ; afterwards 
he became chaplain to Henry VIII. and Ed- 
ward VI. He was chosen master of his col- 
lege to which he was a bencf.ictor. By queen 
Mary he was deprived of all his preforments. 
In his retirement he wrote A Defence of the 
Marriage of Priests. On the accession of queen 
JClizabcth, he was consecrated archbishop of 
(Canterbury. He solicited the queen to remove 
the crucifixes, lighted tapers, and images out 
of the churches, and particularly out of her 
own chapel. He improved il»e English trans- 
lation of the bible, and had it printed ou a 
larger paper, and dispersed ihroi^i the king- 
dom. Tins is called the bibhop’sTiihlc. He 
died in T>7a, in his 72d year. 

Parker (Samuel), an English bishop, was 
born at Northampton in lt)40, and lived at 
Wadham college, Oxford. He sided with the 
prevalent party after the example of his father, 
who having been bred to the law was made a 
member of the high court of jiKsticc in IG- 19 , 
where he gavesenlcuro again**! the lords Caucl, 
Holland, and Hamilton, who were bchcacjcd. 
During the protectorate he was made an aa- 
histant committee man for his county. In 
166 U, he published a treatise in d^ence of 
the new government as a common wealth, with- 
out a king or house of lords, and was appointed 
by the rump parliament one of the ^;iurons of, 
the exchequer; notwithstanding whii^, on the 
return of (’harles 11. he obtained a regular call 
as serjennt at law by the recommendation of 
chancellor Hyde. The son, Samuel, thesubjcc t 
of this article, had been bred among puritans, 
and entered into the society of Gruellers, a 
name given them for their constant fasting and 
praying- Upon the restoration, he hccuine a 
zealous anti-puritan ; and in the reign of James 
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II. he obtained the bishopric of Oxford. After 
this he was made a privy counsellor, and con- 
stituted by a royal mandamus president of Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford. He nurcitased tliese 
favours by complying with tlie king's com- 
mands, and writing some pieces which favoured 
the popish doctrine of transubstautialion and 
saint worship. He died in 1687- 

Par ker (Henry, Lord Morley), in Henry 
the eighth's time was one of the haions %vho 
signed the memorable letter to Clement Vif. 
threatening him with the Joss of his supremacy 
ill England, unless he proceeded to dispatch 
the divorce of the king. A list of his w'orks 
may be seen in Mr. Walpole’s (lord Orfurd's) 
Catalogue of royal and noble Author-;, vol. t. 

PAUKHUUST (John), a Icariud Juiglish 
divine, was the second son of John Parkhursi, 
Esq. of Catesby-hoiise, Northamptonj,)iirc. He 
was born in June, 1728. and educated first at 
lluj^by, then at Glare-Hall, Cambridge, of 
which, ill 17-^1, he was admitted fellow. He 
took his degrees in arts; and afterwards settled 
at Epsom, in Surrey. Mr. Parkhurst was the 
intimate friend of bishop Horne, and like him 
had a great partiality to the opinions of Hutchin- 
son. He published a Greek and English Lexi- 
con, 4to. j a Hebrew and English Lexicon, 
4to. 5 and an answer to Dr. Priestley on the 
pre-existence of Christ. His Lexicons now 

5 )ublished in 8vo. arc very useful. He died in 
[^'ebruary, 1797- An interesting accept of 
Mr. Parkhursi’s life is prefixed to the later edi- 
tions of his Greek Lexicon; from which we 
transcribe the following anecdote j as it shews 
the high sense he entertained of strict justice, 
and the steady resolution w'ith which he prac- 
tised it. <!)ne of his tenants falling behind- 
hand in the paymentofhis rent, w hich was 6001. 
per annum, it was represented to Mr. Parkhurst 
that it was owing to his being over-rented. 
This being believed to be the case, a new va- 
luation was made : it was then agreed that, 
for the future, the rent should not be more than 
4601. Justly inferring, moreover, that, if the 
farm was then too dear, it must ncccssarilly 
have been always too dear ; unasked, and of his 
own accord, he immediately struck ofl'50], from 
the commencement of the lease; and instantly 
refunded all that he had received more than 
4501. per annum. 

PAllKINSON(John), an English botanist, 
born in 1667- He was the first who singly 
described and figured the subjects of the flower 
garden. His Tneatrum Boianicnm contained 
a more copious hitd^ry of physical herbs than 
any former publication : but his first work had 
a title w^tqh exhibited a pun or witticism upon 
his own name; it was culled Paridisi in sole, 
Paradisiis terrestris. Paradisua in sole mean- 
ing Park’insun. 

PARKINSONIA. In botany, a genus of 
the clasa decamlria, order monogynia. Calyx 
petals five, ovate, the lowermost 
kidayg ^ rni; styleless; legume moniliform, 
Onifj^cies only; an American tree about 
twenty feet high, with prickly branches long. 
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linear* pinnate leaves ; (lowers yellow on sleitdet 
branches, of a most delighiful scent. 

PARLE, j. (from parley French.) Con? 
v^ersatiou ; talk ; oral treaty iJt)amel). 

To PA'RLEY. i'. fl. (from purler, French.) 
To treat byword of mouth | to talk; to dis- 
cuss any thing orally {liroomf). 

Pa'kley. s. (from the vcib.) Oral treaty; 
talk; conference; discussion by word ot mouih 
{Prior), 

PARLIAMENT, the grand assembly of 
the three csiates of this king lnm, ^umnloncd 
together by the king's iiuih<>rii 3 , to consider of 
matters relating to the public w-lfarc, and par- 
ticularly to enael and rejjcal laws. 

The original or first instilntiun of parlia- 
ment is one of those iiiuttcrs which lie so far 
hidden in the dark ages of antiquity, that the 
tracing of it out is a thing cquaily difficult 
and Linccitnin. The word pailianieiit itself 
(or colloquium, assunic of our historians trans- 
late it) is, comparatively, of mnderale date; de- 
rived from the French, and signifying “ the 

i ilace where they met and conferred together.'* 
lL was first applied to general asscmhlies of the 
states under Louis VJI. in France, about the 
middle of the J2th century. But it is cer- 
tain, that, long before the introduction of 
the Norman language into England, all mat- 
ters of importance were debated and settled 
in the great councils of the reaUii : a practice 
which seems to have been universal among the 
northern nations, particularly the Germans ; 
and carried hy them into all the countries of 
Europe, which they over- ran at the dissolution 
of the Roman empire, relics of whicli con- 
stitution, under various modificaiions and 
changes, are still to be met with in tlie diets 
of Poland, Germany, and Sweden, and lately 
in the assembly of the estates in France: for 
what was there called the parliament was 
only the supreme court of justice, consisting 
of the peers, certain dignified ecclesiastics, and 
judges; which neither was in jiructicc, nor 
was supposed to be in theory, a general coun- 
cil of the realm. 

In England, however, this general council 
hath been held imincmorially, under the several 
names of michcl-synoth, or great council ; 
micfiel-gcmofct or great meeting; and more fre- 
quently witlvna- gemote^ or the meeting of wise 
men. It was also staled in Latin, commune con^ 
ciiium T€gn % ; magnum concilium regis, curia 
wagna, convcnlvs magnatum vcl procerum^ <M- 
shu genera li$, and soinctimes communitas regia 
Anglue. We have instances of its meeting to 
order the afl'uirs of the kingdom, to make new 
laws, and to amend the old, or, as Fleta ex- 
presses it, navis itijuriis emersis nova constiiuere 
remedial so early as the reign of Ina king 
of the West Saxons, (Jil’a king of the Merciana, 
and Ethelhcrt king of Kent, in the several 
realms of the heptarchy. And after their union^ 
the Mirrour informs us, that king Alfred ordain- 
ed for a perpetual usage, that those councils 
should meet t\t>tcc in the year, or ofteper if need^ 
be, to treat of the ^vtrnment of God’s people ; 
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Kow tbej Jw# fccw Aenwclv^ am, 
ikhould rteem 

Our auccemi%Sii:on mitd Daniah oioi^ar^Mi 
Held frequent Imndls^f this sort, as isppeari^ 
fjTom their rea)!>eciii^e eom of laws ; the tltkl 
whereof osuHllif them to be enacted, 
either by the King whh the advice of his 
wittena-gerhote, or wise tnen, as Ncec sunt 
stiiniag qua Edgarus rex eonsilio sapientium 
suorum instituit ; or to be enacted by those sa^' 
with the advice of the king, as, Httc suntju^ 
dkia, qua sapientes cunsvio regis Ethelstani 
institununl ; or lastly, to be enacted by them 
both together, as Hac smil instituiiones, qnas 
rex Edmundus ct episcopi sjsi cum sapieniibUs 
Suis institmrunt. 

There is also no doubt but' these great coun- 
cils were occasionally held under the first 
princes of the Norman line.' Glanvil, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry 11. speaking of the 
particular amount of an amercement in the 
sheriff’s court, says, it had never yet been as- 
certained by the general assize or assembly, but 
was left to the custom of particular counties. 
Here the general assize is spoken of as a meet- 
ing well known, and its statutes or decisions are 
pittin a ninnifest contradistinction to custom, or 
the common law. And in Edward 11 1. *3 time, 
an act of parliament, made in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, was pleaded in the 
case of the abbey of St. Edmund's- bury, and 
judicially allow'ea by the court. 

Parliament, then, is the legislative branch 
of the supreme power of Great Britain, con- 
sisting of the king, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the Jtnights, citizens, and burgesses, 
representatives of the commons of the realm, 
in parliament assembled. 

' The power and jurisdiction of parliament is 
so transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be 
confined, either for causes or persons, within 
any bounds. 

^fYie parliament must be summoned by the 
king, and not by authority of either house, at 
least forty days before it sits, although the con- 
vention parliament (the house of commons), 
from necessity, was summoned by the keepers 
of the liberty of England, by authority of 
parliament. It cannot begin without the king 
in person, ^or by representation. The prin- 
cipal privileges or parliament are the privilege of 
speech, which is essential to its existence, and 
to which there are no exceptions, except in 
solAe precedents of information filed for using 
free language during the reign of the second 
Charles, wmicb it is to he hoped will never be 
drkwn into authority, and the privilege of |ier- 
from arrest and impYisooment for debt. 
This privilett lasts for forty thtys after the pro* 
ri^ation hf me parliament, and forty days pre* 
viofua to its meeting. But all other privitegas 
dero^ting from the common laws and 'matters 
of civH ri^t are abolished by several statutes i 
and by 4 worge HI. c, 33, a trader, being a 
member of parliament, may be served: with le- 

^'process for any just de^t to the atnountof 
Ode hundred pounds, and Unless he ipakes sa- 
Wf Atit tm' it sluU be an 
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act bankruptcy. Vide fttattdaifL ^ 

; S and 3 Anp, c. Id . ; M 

c. Statute 10 C^rge 111. 4 (Jw#! 

llf.^e. 33, " ' 7':'';' 

It is One of the privileges of the peeri^hc ' 

thM to vote by proxy, and alsotoenter'ap^oi^i ^^ 
any bill to which they may diwiit* 
But aH money hills must commence with M ' 
commons ; and it is now the custom, if any 
alteration is mkde by the lords in a money bilL . 
for the commons to reject it and bring' iii an* 
other, even though the new bill should contain 
the regulation proposeil by the lords. 

^ The house of commons is a denomination, 
given to the lower house of parliament. In a 
free state, every man who is sup))05ed a free 
agent ought to be in some measure his ov^ 
governor, and therefore a branch at least of 
the legislative power should reside in the whole 
body of the people. In elections for represent- 
atives for Great Britain, anciently, all the 
people had votes ; but king Henry Vl. to avoid 
tumults, first appointed that none should vote 
for knights but such as were freeholders, did 
reside in the county, and had forty shHlings 
yearly revenue. In so large a state as ours, 
therefore, it is venr wisely contrived that the 
people should do that by their representatives, 
which it is itnjiractieable to perform in person ; 
representatives chosen by a number of muinte 
and separate districts, wherein all the wters, 
or may be, easily distinguished. Xhp counties 
are thc|||rore represented by knights, '‘elected by 
the proprietors of lands ; the cities and boroi%hsi 
are represented by citizens and burgesse!>, chosen 
by the mercantile, or supposed trading interest 
of the nation. " 

The peculiar laws and customs of the house 
of commons relate principally to the raising of 
taxes, and the elections of members to serve in 
parliament. 

The method of making laws is nearly the 
same im both houses. In the house com- 
mons, in order to bring in the bill, if relief 
sought be of a private nature, it^is dm neces- 
sary to prefer a petition, which must be pre- 
sented by a member, and usually set forth n 
grievance required to be remedied. This peti- 
tion, when founded on facts of a disputable 
nature, is referred to a commitf^ of members; 
who examine tlie matter alleged, and accords ^ , 
inidy report it to the house ; and then (ov 
otherwise upon the mere |>ethion), lea#e ia 
given to bring in the bill. In public 
me bill is brought in u]>on motion ma^ tii''' ^ 
the house, without any If bm . 

begin in the house of lords^^ of asprinmiia- sr 
ture, it is referred to two judges, %to makcTi^re- 
port. After the seenud readings rile 
to be committed, that is, reierr^ to ft emmiu ' 
tee, which is selected by the house, in iria^rt 
of small importance ; or, upon a Irill of conse- 
quence, the bouse resolves ilaelf iiito a coni-^ 
mitiee of the whole house: a committee of 
the whole house is cotnposet) of every member, 
and w form it the speaker quits the chair^^and 
may consequently sit And debate upon the 
meriu of it as ft private member, another mem- 

G 
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Usr bdf)^ appointed chairman^ for the dne. 
In these committees the bill \i usually dOMKed 
claitse b> okuse^ atnendmi^ms made> and some- 
times it is entirely new modelled. Upon the 
third reading, fbrther hmendments are some- 
times made, and if a new clause be added, it is 
done by tacking a strata piece of parchment 
on the bill, which is called a rider. The royal 
assent may be given two ways, l , In person, 
when the kina comes to the house of peers, in 
hU crown and royal robes, and sending for the 
commons to the bar, the titles of all the bills 
that have passed both houses are read, and the 
kinjk's answer is declared by the clerk of the 
^ritament. If the king consent to a public 
bill, the clerk usually declares, le roy U veui, 
the king wills it so to be ; if to a private bill, 
soii fait comme il est be it as it is de- 

stmdH If the king refuse his assent, it is in the 
gentle language of /c noy f'avtsera, tlie king 
will advise upon it. 'When a bill of supply is 
assed, it is carred up and presented to the kiog 
y the speaker of the house of commons, and 
the royal assent is thus expressed, h roy re- 
mercieses loyal sujets, accehte leur henevolence, 
€t ausfi le veutf the king thanks his loyal sub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and also wills 
It so to be. By the statute 33 Hbnry Vlll. 
r. 91, the king may give his assent by letters 
natent under his great seal, signed with his 
hand, and notified in his absence to both houses 
assembled together in the upper house. And 
when the biff has received the royal d||ent in 
either of these* ways, it is then, and nMiefore, 
a statute or act of parliament. 

An act of parliament thus made is the ex- 
ercise of the highest authoiity that this kingdom 
acknowledges upon the earth. It has power 
to bind every subject in the land, and the do- 
minions thereunto belonging; nay even the 
King himselC if particularly named therein. 
And il cannot be altered, amended, dispensed 
with, suspended, or repealed, hut in the same 
lorms, and by the some authority of parlia- 
ment. 

Adjournment is no more than a continuance 
ai the session from one day to another, as the 
word itself signifies ; and this is done by the 
mtthority of each hot^scparately every day, 
or for a longer period^jAt the adjournment of 
one house is no adjodm of the other. 

Prorogation is thg^wntiouance of the par- 
liament From one ses^ns to another, as an ad. 
joiuninent is a continuation of the session from 
4ay ta day. Ai»d this is dene by the royal au- 
expressed either by the lord chancellor, 
in bttf meyesty's presence, or by commission 
from the erown# or frequently by proclamation j 
aadL^*l!his both houses are prorogued at the 
samomtte ; it not being a prorogation of the 
house of lords or commons, but of the parlia- 
meoU The seisioo is never understood to be 
at an end until a niorogation ; though, unless 
some act be passed, or some judgment given in 
parUament, it is, in truth, no session at all. 

mifasDluitcin is ihe civil death of the parha- 
iVAHn and this may be effiseted three ways ; 
J,by {be king's will, eamressed either in person 
or representation ; 2. by the demise of the 
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crown ; 3. by length of ^y the king's 

i^UI s fbt as the ling hm the sole rigb>^^f 
convening the parliament, so sdsq it Ijs a oranch 
of the royal prerogative, that-lie may, when- 
ever he pleaaes, prord^iie the parliament for a 
time, or put a final period to its eststence,' 

By iheAemise of thd crown ; a dissolution 
formerly happened immediately uphn the death 
of the reigning sovereign t but the calling a 
new parliament immediately on the ihaugura- 
tion of the successor being found inconvement, 
and dangers bein^ apprehended from having no 
parliament in being, in case of a disputed suc- 
cession i it was enacted by statutes 7 and 8 
William III. c. 15, and 6 Anne, c. 7. that 
the parliament in being shall continue ior six 
months after the death of any king or queen, 
utilevs sooner prorogued or dissolved by the 
successor, ^at if the parliaitfcnt be, at the 
time of the king's death, separated by adjourn- 
ment or prorogation, it shall notwithstanding 
assemble immediately ; and that if no narlia- 
nieni u then in bein^ the members of the last 
parliament shall assemble and be again in par- 
liament. Lastly, a parliament may be dis- 
solved or expire by length of time. 

The utmost extent of time that the same 
arliantent was allowed to sit by the statute of 
William, c. 3, was three years, after the ex- 
piration of which, reckoning from the return 
of the first summons, the parliament was to 
hav e no longer continuance. But by statute 1 
George L c. 38, in order, as it was alleged, to 
prevent the great and continued expenses of 
frequeii I elections, and the vudeul heats and 
animosities consequent thereupon, and for the 
peace and security of the government just then 
recovering from the last rebLllion, this term 
was prolonged to seven years. So that as our 
constitution now stands, the parliament must 
expire, or die a natural death, at the end of 
every seventh year, if not sooner dissolved by 
the royal prerogative. In favour of liberty, 
however, it were much to be wished that this 
statute had never been passed. The ]nretcxts 
which it assigns, as the grounds upon which it 
was passed, are by no means satisfactory. 

Parlf AM bNT (the High Court of), is the 
•upreme court of the kingdom, not only for the 
making, but also for the execution of laws, 
by the trial of great and enottnoits oUenders, 
whether lords or coitimpners, in the method 
of parliamentary impeachment. An impeach- 
ment before the lords, by the commons of 
Great Britain in parliament, is a prosecution 
of the already known and established law, and 
has been frequently put in practice; being 'a 
presentment to the most high and auprema 
court of criminal jurisdiction, by foe most 
solemn grand inquest of the whole kingdom. 
A commoner cannot, however, be impeadied 
before the lords for any capital offence, but 
only for high misdemeanors j a peer meylgs 
imj^ached Tor any crime. And they usuiw^ 
in case of an impeachment of a peer for 
•on, address the erown to appoint a lord bn 
steward, for (He greater dignity and reguratm 
of their proceedings; bhiSi high atewaiid'wA 
formerllycbctein^ the peen foemitf vqii ihoaHh 
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iluU appoiiument of a hig)x steward 
iri Bttctf: eMs U not indispensably Decem^"*^ 
but tbebo^e mav proceed without ^uoe. The 
antlelea of tnipeachment are a bills of 

indictuienti found by the house oOxnninQns 
attd afterwards tried l>y the lords ; who are in 
cam of iiii^tdcuteauorB considered not only 40 
their own |)eeiB, but as the peers of the whole 
nation. 

Mucli has been said and wiltten upon the 
question of parUanicntjry reform* and die 
actual state or the parliament. The result of 
a candid inquiry will be thisj namely, that 
the parliament, which has been, and now is 
the guardian of the liberties of the people, may 
hereafter by ourruptiun beenine the means of 
thrir destruction, or the cause of their being 
surrendered, and the parliament itself hate 
only a nominal cxUtcnce. To prevent this, 
the people can only de}^nd upon the frequent 
necessity ol their representatives appealing to 
them for a renewal of their powers ; that is, 
upon the frequency of elections, which in order 
also to be free should be made by as large a 
body of voters as possible, and that what are 
railed rotten boroughs should at once be abo- 
lished. To object to thia that it is an infringe- 
tnent of chartured rights, is an insult to com- 
mon sense ; for all cuarters are void that are 
against connnon right, and the only object of 
elections is £ 04 * the benefit of the toan^ not for 
the privaM,, a^giilagc of the few. That the 
representation of the people 
tsiKtt Mmffk IpHls ought to be, has been too ge- 
nerally iidiintwd to be insibted upon here ; but 
let it never he forgotten, that amongst those 
who have considered U as defective wc must 
number Mr. Put, Mr, Fox, and thecoinmen- 
Utor BUckstonc. In any future revision of 
thCiJaws against hnbery and corruption, it 
would be well to make tne elected as well as 
tile electors take the oath against bribery ; and 
Jtill farther to narrow, though not wholly to 
exclude, Uie adinission of placemen and con- 
tractors to seats in the house of commons. If 
the freedom of the press can be fully preserved, ' 
or obtained, .we may \enture to hope that every 
thing win ultimately be effected which the 
rational friends of freedom can desire ; but a 
knowledge of our histoiy will teach us, that 
littl^ is to be gained for liberty by adherence to 
any precedents drawn from proceedings before 
the Bevolution, the true principles of which 
seem the only genuine basis on which to rest 
the foundation of British liberty. 

We ^aU conclude this article with an ac- 
Oout^t of some general forms not taken notice 
launder any of me above heads. 

in the house of lords, the princes of the 
Ijhhiod by themselves on the sides 6f the 
a^piie i at the wall on the king's right iiasid, 
gtie two archbishops sit by themselves, on a 
Aral. them the bishops of Liotidon, 

Mfluiiii, and Wiiichesta*, and ^11 the other 
Mt S^rdim to the priority of their 
4iiGM|ajqjm , ^ left hand the bid 
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txtamreri.iord president, and Ipnl pnysr««ltriLv 
.at^qpon brinsaWegU-dukeseauMipt the'Vom 
blood j iheit the dukes, marquissoa* and ea^, 
aecoraittf to their creation. Across tfie tok)^ 
are .wool-sacks, continued from an anoie^ 
edsiom ; and the chancellor, or keeper, b^itg 
of course the speaker of the house of lords, «Hs 
on the first wool-sadt before the throne, with 
the great seal or mace lying by him ; bebw 
4 hese are forms for the viscounts and barons. 
On the other wool-sacks are seated^ the judges, 
masters in chancery, and king's eeuncil, wlvi 
are only to give their advice in points of law ; 
but they all stand up till the king gives them 
leave to sit. 

The commons sit promiscuously | only the 
speaker lus a chair at the upper end of the 
hon%»e, and the clerk and his aiksistant sit as a 
table near him. 

When a member of the house of commons 
speaks, he stands up uncovered, and directs his 
spee^ to the sjieaker only. If what he says 
be answered by another, he is not allowed to 
reply the same day, unless persoritl reflections 
have been cast upon him : but when the com- 
mons, ill order to have a greater freedom of 
debate, have resolved themselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole house, every member may 
speak to a question as often as he thinks neces- 
sary. In the house of lords they vote, begin- 
ning iit the puisne or lowest baron, a^ so up 
ordcrlgilip; the highest, every one answering, 
loniemlm^ noi content. In the^house of con>- 
mons they vote by yeas and nat/s ; and if it be 
dubious, which are the greater number, the 
house divides. If the Question he about bring- 
ing any thing into the nouse, the yeas go ont ; 
but if It be about any thing the house already 
has, the nays go out. In all divisioos the 
speaker appoints four tellers, two of each opi- 
nion. In a committee of the whole house, 
they divide by changing sides, the yeas taking 
the right and the nays life left of the chair ; 
and then there are bin, two tellers. If a bill 
pass one house, and the other demur to it, a 
conference is demanded in the painted cham- 
ber, where certain members are deputed from 
each house; and here the lords sit covered, and 
the commons stand hare, and debate the case. 

If they disagree, the affair is null; but if they 
agree, this, with the other bills that have 
passed both liouses, is brought down to the 
king in the house of lords, who comes thither.* 
clothed in his royal robes; before him ^he 
clerk of the parliament reads the title of eabh. 
bill, and as he reads, the clerk of the ekowii 
pronounces the royal assent or dissent. If k 
^ a public bill, the royal assent is mffO' ha 
these words : Le roy le vex/, ** The (fiing will 
have it so if private, Sait fmt camme il est 
desir^p " Let ibc request be oompUed with 
if the king refuses the bill^ ibe antwer is Le 
roy s'aviserap ** The feiog will think of it;"* 
and if it be a money-bill, uie answer is, Igjoy 
remfTcte set kyaux sujetei nocepte leur 
lencfp et aussi le peut ; The king thania his 
loyal subjects, accepts tbdir benevolence, and 
there ibie wills it/* 
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. PaRUAME'I^ITABY. «. (froni por/iv*. 
ittmf.} Enacted by paflUmentj . pertaining to 
, ua Hi ament (^accii), . 

PA;RL0UR. French} pafia- 

toriof Italian..) t. A room in iuunasteries» 
where the religious meet and converse. S. A 
loom in bouses on the first floor, elegantly fur- 
nished for reception or enlenainnient 

PA^ttI^*OUS. «. (from prrihus,) Keen} 
aprtfthtly ; waggish {DruHrn), 

PA'RlipiOSN ESS. s. (from pur/owj.) Quick- 
iiess } keeiHtess of temper. 

. Parma, the Huchy of a nrovinre of Italy, 
.boiindfH;l on the nurtli by the ro; on the north- 
cast by the Mantuun ; on the east by the duchy 
of Modena ; on the south by Tuacany j and 
on the west by the duchy of Placentia. The 
air is very wholesome, on which account the 
inhabitants live to a great age. Tlie soil is 
very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp ; the 
pastures feed a great number of cattle, and the 
cheese is in very high esteem. Here arecon- 
Kiderablc ininea of copyier and silver, and plenty 
of truffles, which many are very fond of. The 
cheese called Parmesan is no longer made in 
this country, but at Lodi in the Milancsej at 
Trino, liologna, and some oilier places. 

P.ARMA, a fortified city of JtaW, capital of 
a duchy of the same name, andja bishop's see, 
with a citadel, and a university. It has a inag- 
niificcut cathedral, many beautiful clitirches. 
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and handsome streets, llie copi 
cathedral, and the church of St. 
painted by the ^tmous Correggio, wdio was a 
native of this place ; and in ine church of la 
Madonna della Stoccata are the tombs of the 
Farnese family. The other most remarkable 
places are the ducal fialacc, with its gallery and 
•Golleclioii of artificial curiosities ; the celcbrat- 
•cd opera house, capable of conuiining 14,000 
, spectators } the large Benedictine convent, in 
which 12,000 soldiers were quartered in 1734; 
the PaUz^o Giardino, a ducal palace connected 
w'UU the town ; and the promenade, between 
,lhc town and citadel. The inhabitants, about 
dS^OOOj trade in silk and silk stockings. Iti 
1734 a battle was fonght here between the 
AusirUns ond tlie French and Sartlinians, in 
which the former were defeated. Parma is 
situate hPQ a river of the same name, which 
divide it into two parts, united by three bridges, 
40 fVilles N.W. cif Modena, and ()0 S.£. of 
Mibrn, / Lon. 10. 30 £. Lat. 44. 50 N. 
/\JpARM£N10£S, a Greek philosopher of 
0ts, who ^ouinhed about 505 years before 
QiriiKt; He was Ae pupil of Xenophanes, or 
according to some. He nfiain- 
thftt theiie were only two elements^ 
nre.^Yid^ihe earth; and taught that the first 
operation of men was produced from the sun. 
tb first discovered limt the. earth was round, 
and that it was plaedd in the centre of the unU 
verse. . 

P^KMENIO, a celebrated general in the 
Alexander, who was more attached 
person as a xnan than as a monarch. 
Darius king of Persia offered Alexander 
aD the country west of 'the Euphrates, with 


hli. diipghtbr .^atfiii bndlM 

relents of gdkf, Parmenib Dmrved that rlie 
' would acc^ tbeae cerkiufpm If 'he were AliK* 
anderi “ bo would' 1, werfe t Pamimio/^re- 

E lied Alexander. This friendship 40f in]^a- 
le was sacrificed at « moment of suspiciem, 
and Alexander who had too eagerly listened to 
, a %ht accusation, orderbdt Parmenio and his 
isoii to be put to death, as if guilty of treason. 
Parnienio died in the 70th year of his age, 
B. C. iind it has been judiciously observ- 
ed, that Parmenio obtain^ many victories 
wiilioul Alexander, but Alexander not one 
without Parmenio. 

PARMESAN CHEESE. See Cheese. 
PARNASSIA. Grass of Parnassus. In 
botany, a genus of the class pentand'ria, order 
tclraifYiiin. Calyx five-parted; petals five; 
nectaries five, heart-shaped, fringed with bristles 
ending in globular tips: flower terminal, single 
and white streaked with yellow. Indigenous 
to the b('g.) of bur own country ; sometimes 
cultivated. 

Parnassus, a mountain of Phocls, one 
of the hiuhe^t in Kurnpe, anciently called Lar- 
nasso^ from the boat of Deucalion 
which was carried there in the ouivenuil de- 
luge. It received the name of Parriassiif from 
Parnassus the son of Neptune, and wassocred 
to the Muses, and to Apollo and Bacchus. 
The mountain, according to the {>oets, had 
only two tops, balled Hyampea and Tethorea, 
on one of which the city of Delphi was situ- 
ated. 

PARNELL (Dr. Thomas), a very ingeni- 
ous divine and poet in the early part of last 
century. He tvas archdeacon of Clogher, and 
the intimate friend of Mr. Pope ; who pub- 
lished his works, with an tlrkLani copy of re- 
commendatory verres prefixed. He died in 
171 H, aged 39. dohnson shvs, ** The life of 
I)r. Pariicll is a task which f should very will- 
tngW decline, since it has been lately written 
by Goldsmith, a man of sncli variety of powers, 
and sticli felicity of j7errormancc, that he always 
seemed to do best tliat which he was doing; a 
mai/who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; 
whose language was copious without exube- 
rance, exact without constraint, and easy with- 
out weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would 
tell again? I have made an extract from his 
larger narrative ; and shall have this gratifica- 
tion from my attempt, that it gives me aif op- 
portunity of paying due tribute to the memoiy 
of a detiartcd genius. • T» yup, ytpnc d«ysv7av.* 
The general character of Parnell » not 
great extent of comprehension, or fertility of 
mind. Of the little thsft appears still less is 
his own. His praise must be deriVed from the 
easy Bweeinesb of his diction*: in his verses 
there is more liappiiiess than paiasj to B 
sprightly without efibrt, and always delights 
tnov.gh he never ravishes; evefiy thmffi is pr^ 
per, yet thing' seems casual. ; If there lii 
some appearance of ekboraiion in the^Mormitf 
the narrative^ as it is Isss jficiBing. 



ij^lier .eomf^B^loias Jmi^ble lo 
.. wr-wbethev tih^ ai« iht pipdueii^Dfl of natuK* 
Wexcellcnt al.not to want the. help of arti^br 
of art so refined as to resem^e nature.” 

^ PAHNUS^ in the entomulpgy Fabrtcius, 
'a. tribe of the coleopterous genus Elater; 
f .virhicK sec, ' 

r< PAR<yCHIAL. «. (parochialit, from pa- 
vochia, low Lat.) Belonging to a parish 
tfirhuTv), 

PARODY,, a popular maxim, adage/ or 
proverb. 

Parody is also a poetical pleasantry, con- 
sisting in applying the verses written on one 
subject, by way of ridicule, to another ; or in 
turning a serious work into a burlesque, by 
aficcting to observe as near as possible the same 
rhymes, words, and. cadences* Jbe parody 
was first set on foot by the Cjrecks; from 
whom wc borrow the name. It comes near 
to what some of our late writers call travesty. 
Others have more accurately distinguished be- 
tween a parody and burlesque ; and they ob- 
serve, that the change of a single word may 
parody a verse ; or of a single Tetter a word, 
^us, in the last case, Cato exposed the in- 
constant disposition of Marcus Fulvius Nobi- 
lior, by changing Nobilior into Mobilior. 
Another kind of parody consists in the mere 
application of some known verse or part of a 
verse of a writer, without making any change 
in it, with a view to expoiS it. A fourth in- 
stance U that of writing verses in tlie taste and 
style of authors little approver!. 

PAHOLE. s, {parole, Fr.ji; Word given as 
an assurance ; promise given by a prisoner not 
to go away {Cleavdand). 

PARONOMA'SIA. 5. (tsrrtcartfO(*«jr<rt,) A 

rhetorical figure, in which, by the change of a 
letter or syllable, several things are alluded to. 

PARONYCHIA, (wgwvx*"} from 
about, and ovvf, the nail.) Panaris. Panari- 
tium. A whitlow, or whitloe. Any collec- 
tion of pus formed in the fingers is teviiied by 
authors panaris, or whiiloe, and is an abscess of 
the same nature with those arising in other 
parts of the body. These ab.«ccsses are situated 
more or less deep, which has induced the 
writers upon the subject to divide them into 
several species : accordingly they have ranged 
them under four heads, agreeable to the places 
where they are formed. The first kind of. 
panaris is formed under the cuticle, on one 
aide of . the nail, and sometimes all round it. 
^The second is seated in the faj lying under the 
skin, between that and the shvatli which in- 
volves the flexor tendons. The third is de- 
scribed by authors to be formed within the 
oheath; and they still add a fourth species, 
arisiog between the periosteum and the bone. 

^ PARO'NYMOUS. «. Resem- 

«bling another wrd {Walls), 

PA^ROQUET. s, {parroquet, OT paroquet, 
F?.> A oinall M>ecies of mr^ot (Chretfj)* 
PAaOR€HlDlUM. (e4o5x#*oi; from 
ao4 testicle.) A’ tumour in the 

by the which Is 

into 
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a cefebrjateci island aimm the 
Cydad^. Pliny s^ U is about mi|lis.|ii. 
circumferenbe." Ttveceived tire name of 
which it still bears, from Paros, a s6A of JasipifV 
or ai some maintain, of Parrhasuts. The i8liit|it>*^ 
of Paroi was rich and powerful, and 
khDwo for its famous marble, always used Half 
the best staiuades. Here modern traveHbsa 
see quarries of a most extraordinaty* 
whence tHeiabyfinth of £^’pt, and the^r- 
ticc^s of Greece received their splendor j tfi^ 
«vefe so uncommonly de^p, that in the clearer 
weather the workmen wer^ obliged to use 
lamps. Paros is also famous for the fine catile 
which it prcKluces, and for its partridges and 
wild pigeons. The capital city was called 
Paros. The poet Archilochus was born there. 
The Arundelian marbles were engraved in this 
island in capital letters,. B. C. 9i)4, and as a 
valuable chronicle, preserved the most cele- 
brated epochas of Greece from the year 1^82, 
B. C. 

Paros, a town of the Archipelago, capital 
of the isle of Paros; It was anciently ' the 
largest and most powerful town of the Cyclades; 
but is greatly decayed. The walls of the 
castle are built of ancient pieces of marble, 
and most of the columns are placed longwise : 
some of them that stand upright sup|)ort cor- 
nices of anbizing size. The natives build their 
houses of marble, which they find ready eftt to 
their hands ; but they take no care to place tlie 
piceWn. a regular manner : their fields like- 
wise are inclosed with fiiezes, altars, and basso 
relievos. The inhabitants are so ignorant now, 
that, instead of great sculptors and skilful archi- 
tects, they have nothing but carvers of mortars 
and bait-cellars. Paros is a bishop's see, and 
situate on the W. coast of the island. Lot). 25, 
44* E. Lat. 37 . 8 N. 

PAROTID GLAND, (from wapo, about, 
and Iff, the ear.) A large conglomerate and 
salival gland, biiuated under the ear, between 
the mamillar)^ process of the ter^le bone, and 
the angle of the lower jaw. The excretore 
duct of this gland opens in the mouth, and u 
called, from its discoverer, the Stenonian dacU 

Paroxysm. from 

to aggravate.) A ]>erio^]cal exacerbation or fix 
of a disease. * 

PARR (Catherine), sixth queen to Henry 
VIJI. wns daughter of sir Thomas Pat^,’ait4 
widow* of lord j Jititner. She was well gldlM 
in divinity, upon which she frequ^lOy .Un- 
versed with the king. She labdtti^WitKh iw 
the establishment o? the reformalltM, her 

iiiterfercnre proved at one titne ra manlie^ble 
to the monarch, that he pertmtted to 

draw articles of impeachment but 

her prudence restored her td iw' of 

the king. After Heory'a 4eatli $W married 
sir Thomas Seymour, who her with 

great harshness, to that ilA d{«d t!w next year 
m child-bed, not without tuimicioit of poison, 

_ 1548. 

Parr (Thomas), I'peiyiknf il ||| |o pshire, 
who lived to the peat ^ge of fj6Jirycars and 
nine moutlis. He performed penance in iui 
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cliurch^a^t: the a^ of 105 for a bastard 
chik), and at' litlO he itia)rtM' a eecoud 
by whbtn he had a okiM/ ^He was in l635 
brought to l^ndon, and intredueed to Charles 
l; 'bul the change of sitoatioiif and particutarly 
drinking wine, proved fatal to a constitution 
Inlherto supported by ipore temperate and ab-‘ 
fitmioiis habits^ and he died thcjiaine year.’ 

'^The following summary of* his life is copied 
froiti'Oldys’s MS. notes on Fuller’s Worthies : 
l^d Parr was born 1483 ; lived at home until 
]-5Q0^ aged 17> when he went out to service } 
3 ^, rctinned home from his master; 
:it5$^Vagt:d'3Q, spent four years on the remain- 
if'ihoffhts father’s lease : 1.543, aged f)0, ended 
lease he renewed of Mr. JLewis Porter ; 
aged 80, married Jane, daughter of John 
Taylor, a maiden ; by whom he had a sou and 
^ daugliler, who both died very young ; ld04, 
tigedhl, ended the second lease which he re- 
oewfcrl of Mr. John Porter; 1585 aged 102, 
ended the third lease he had renewed of 
Jttr. liiigh Porter; 1588, aged 105, did pe- 
lumce in Alderhury church, .for lying with 
J^tharitie Milton, and getting her with child ; 
15^^, aged 112, he buried his wife June, after 
mey h&cl -lived 32 years together; lG05, aged 
)22, havrilg lived ten years a wklovver> he 
married Jane, widow of Anthony Adda, 
daughter of John I Joyd of Gilsells, iii Mont* 
gomcryshire, wdio survived htni ; 1(536, aged 
152, he died; after iliey had lived toget^r 30 
years, and after ! 0 years possession of ifw last 
Iciisv.. See Lo N G R V I T V. 

PARKA. Jaraiia. In zoology, a genus of 
the' class ares, order gralla?. ' Bill tapering, 
somewhat obtuse ; no^^^ll8 oval, in the middle 
of the hill; front cowered with lobate carnn* 
clcb ; wings sjunous. Sixteen species, natives of 
the warmer parts ol Asia, Africa, and America. 
The following are examples : 

1. P, Clulensis. Cliilcse jacana. Claws 
'moderate ; legs brown ; hind-head suberested ; 
bill conic, tw'o inches long, a little curved at 
the tip ; irids yellowish ; nostrils pennous, 
sc^uare ; caruncle two-lobcd, red ; neck, liack 
and fore-part of the wings violet; throat and 
breast black ; wings and short tail brown ; 
spurs on the wings yellowish, conic, bony', 
half an inch long* Inhabits Chili ; size of a 
Jay, but the legs longer; feeds on worms and 
insects'; is noisy, and defends itself by the spurs 
on its tyings ; builds in the grass, and lays four 
tawmy speckled with black. 

^ 2. P. jacaiia. Cbesnut jacana. Hind- 
clakrtl vt?iy long ; legs greenish ; bill tawny ; 
IkM^ ellltbnub purple ; head and neck beneath 
vi||p1bib^ ; quill- feathers olive-green, edged 
;tijMfr{ip with biown ; tail- feathers at the tip 
btHT-violet, two middle ones varied with b^y 
tad^jbrawn; spur^ dn thewin^atroiig, yellow; 
Oardncle orange, tvt*o*parted, nangingeach side 
the bead. Inhabits watery places of South 
jAmerica ; ten inches long ; is very noisy, and 
contin,itfdW makiug a shrih cry ; geiiierally seen 
in pdinTj 'flesh good. 

,3 chav aria. Faithful jacana. Toes 
long ; le|^ tawny ; hind-head ^tested ; bill 


dir^*wh{te« mandkk|e like, 
duhg-hili cock; on both sidca ’Otoflie bOie 4# 
the bill a Ted iheihbrarHe moendvfig to the ' 
pics, in the middle of which mihe eyesi iridr 
brown ; crest On the hrnithtad corhists ^ 
about twelve black featlters, three inches 
loi^, pendent ; rest of the' neck covered With' 
thick black dowm ; btKly brown, wings and 
tail blackish ; wing-spurs two or three half an 
inch long; Irclly light black; thighs h.nlf bare;' 
toes^so long as to entangle each other in walk* 
ing. Inhabits the riwrs and inundated places 
near Carthagena in America ; feeds on herbs ; 
its gait is slow, and it cannot run unless assist- 
ed by the wings, but flies easily and swiftly. - 
When tlie skin -is touched a crackling is fcU; 
voice clear and loud. The natives keep one of 
these birds lame to wander with the pouliry 
and defend them against birds of prey, which 
it dues by means or the spurs on its wings.* It 
never deserts the charge committed to its care, 
but brings them home at night, U will readily 
sutler itself to be handled by adults, but not by 
children ; i» about the size of a cock, and stands 
a foot and half from the ground. See Nat. 
Hist. PI. CLXI. 

PAllRA K FET* in ornithology. See Pjg a 0 

PAllIlAMAlTA. a town or settlement of 
English convicts in New South Wales. It ii 
seated at the Itead of the harbour of Port Jack- 
son, 11 miles W|^of Sydney Cove, between 
Rose Hill and the landing-place in the creek 
which forms the head. In 179 It 
acres of land were either in crtltivution, or 
cleared for that j|turpo*ic ; and the soil, in most 
places, was found to be remarkably good. Lou, 
1.51. 39 E. Lat. 33. 50S. 

PAKREI..S, in a ship, arc frames made of 
trucks, ribs, and ro|)cs, which having Ivoih 
their ends fastened to the yards, are so coiv- 
trived as to gc» round about the masts, that the 
yards by their means may go up and down 
upon the mast. These also, with the breast- 
rones, fasten the yards to the musts. 

PAUKET, a river in Stimersetshire,^ which 
rises in the S. part of the county, receives the 
1 vel and Thone, and enters the Bristol Channel, 
at Bridgcw'ater Bay. 

PARRHASIA, a town of Arcadia, founded 
by Parrbasius, the son of Jupiter. The Arca- 
dians are sometimes called Parrhasians, and 
Areas Parrhasis. 

PAIIRHASIUS, a famous painter of Ephe- 
sus in the age of Zeuxis, about 415 years befor|[ 
Christ. He particularly excelled in. strongly 
expressing the violent passions. He had much 
invention, and was peculiarly happy in his 
designs. He. once entered the lista again$y^ 
"Zeuxis, and wmeii they had produced their rjjF-' 
sjiective nieces, the birds- came to pick tW 
grapes which Zeuxis had painted.^ 
diately Parrbasius exhibiteti his piece, "^iid 
Zeuxis said, ** Reino%'e your curtain. 

Ittay see the painting.*' The 
]|^iuting, and Zeuxis acknowledge ^ 

conquered by exclaiming, vZeftxis w 
ceived birds, huH Panhasiiwllai4sfl«iytd|^^^^ 

‘ himself.'! ’ i : •* -v--' - . U ^ 



^jPAiimaiASfvli^ (jr«aust), aa hA\m pom- 
«wriaa« hom/al Coseaza^ 1470* Ha' taught^ 
beUa» Icttres and' rhetoric at Milan, where h« 
was mucii admired for his graceful delivery. 
On a charge of improper converse with hia 
popils, he retired to Vicenza, and afterwards 
to Kome. His application soon rendered him 
incapiible of acting as professor, and u[)on his 
return honn: he fell into a fever, which proved 
fatal. He wrote some fragments of antiquity-— 
commentaries on Horace's art of |K>e try— Ovid's 
— Ctaiidian, &c. 

PA'IIHIGIDE. 5. (parricidpt Fr.) 1. One 
w*ho d'^srroys his father {Shakspeare). 2. One 
who destroys or invades .my t<i whom he owes 
particular reverence. 3. The nturdcr of a 
rather ; in order of one tu whom reverence is 
due XDryden). 

PAllHlCI'DAL. Parrici'dious. «. 
(from particida, Lat.) Relating to parricide; 
committing parricide (Brown). 

PAIUUX.’EL (Josep‘i), of Brigiiolcs in 
Provence, v\as eitiiacnt as a painter and en- 
graver. ii" studiL-d under one of his brothers, 
and nndi i Rouri;ignon, and was admitted 
nieuiher of the French academy of painting. 
Hi| portraits, and aiso his historical pieces, and 
his battles were cxcciiled with great taste and 
eflcct. He died 1704. ^iged 56. His son 
Charles wus als>» an eminent artist, and died 
1752, aged 53. His conquests of Louis XV. 
possess merit. 

PARROT. In ornithologv. See Pica, 

To PA'RRY. 0 . n. (pam*, French.) To put 
by thrusts ; to fence (Lockt)*% 

To Parse. ». <i, (from pars, Lat.) To re- 
solve a sentence into the elements or parts of 
speech (Ascham), 

PARSHORK, a neat old town in Worcester- 
shire, having formerly an abbey chufeh. At 

S resent it has two parishes, iloly Cross and 
t* Andrew ; it contains about 3^0 houses ; 
and has markets on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

PARSIMO'NIOUS. 0 . (from parsimony.) 
Covetous ; frugal ; sparing (Addhon), 

parsimoniously, ad. Covetously; 

frugally ; siiaringly (Swift). 

PARSIMO'NrbUSNESS. s. (from pani- 
monious.) A disposition to spare and save. 

PA'RSlMOwY. s. (par simonia, hat,) Fru- 
gality ; covetousness ; niggardliness ; saving 
temper (Swifi)^ 

PARSLEY. In botany. See Apium. 

^ Parsley (Macedonian). SeeBuBON. 
Parsley (Stone). SeeBuBOK. 
PARSNEP. lu litany. SeePasTiNfACA. 
PA'RSON. r. (parochtmus, hax,) l.The 
priest of a parish ; one that has a parochial 
chai^ or cure of souls (Clw^don), 2, A 
elergymaa {Shakspeare), 3. It is applied to 
dissenting teachers. 

Parson, and Vicar. A parson, pmona 
AHre/esjor, k one that hath full possession of ail 
'itite, rights of a parochial church. He is called 
yipartou, \persona, because by his person the 
i^ureh; Which invisiUc body, is repre- 
Bod k ip|,.bimselr a body corporate, 
ill oipiler to pMicci; and defend the righu of the 
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cbuieh (which he personates) 4t a 
sucpcssioo* He k sometimes caltod trm, reoio^,;!. 
or governor of the church : but the appellatiogi 
of parson (however it may be depreciated 
familiar, clownish, and indiscrim mate use) 
the moAt legal, most beneficial, and moat 
honourable title that a parish-priest can 
because 'such a one (sir rUlward (Joke observes), . 
and he only, is said vicem teu personam eccUHw 
gerere^ A parson has, during bis life, the free- 
hold in himself of the parsonage house, ihe/> 
glebe, the tithd^, and other dues. But these 
%re sometimes appropriated ; that is to say, the 
benefice is per|>etually annexed to some spiritual 
corporation, etilier sole or aggregate, being the 
patron of the living; whom the law esteems 
equally capable of providing for the service of 
the church as any single private clergyman* 
See Afpiiopriation. 

The appropriating corporations, or religious 
houses, were wont to tlepule one of their own 
body to perform divine service, and adminkier 
the sacraments, in those ]jarishes of which the 
society was thus tiie parson. This officiating 
minister was in reality no. more than a curate* 
deputy, or vicegerent of the iqipropriator, aiul 
therefore called vicarius, or vicar. His i:tipencl 
was at the discretion of tlie appropriator, who 
was, however, bound of common right to find 
somebody, yui ilti de temporalibns, rpiscopo de 
ipiritualthus debeat responder e. But this was 
done in so scandalous a manner, and the 
pari^es suffered so much by the neglect of the 
appropriators, that the legislature was forced 
to interpose : and accordingly it is enacted, by 
statute 1.5 Richard II. c. 6. that in all appro- 
priations of churches, the diocesan bishop shall 
ordain (in proportion to the value of the church) 
a rom|>ctcnt sum to be distributed among the 
poor parishoners annually ; and that the vicar- 
age sliall be sufficiently eudowed. It seems 
the parish were frequently sufferers, not only 
by the want of divine service, but also by with- 
holding those alms for which, among other 
purposes, the payment of tithes was onginally 
impsed : and therefore in this act a pension is 
directed to be distributed among the poor pa- 
rochiaus, as well as a sufficient stipend to the 
vicar. But he, being liable to be removed at 
the pleasure of the appropriator, was not likely 
to insist too rigidly on the legal sufficiency of . 
the stipend ; and therefore, by statute 4 Henry 
IV. c, IS. it is ordained, that the vicar shall 
be a secular person, not a niember of any re- 
ligious house ; that he shall be vicar j^rpetual, 
not removable at the caprice of the ijponastery ; 
and that he should be canootcalljf inatltoted 
and inducted, and be sufiiciratW at 

the discretion of the ordinary, ^ three 
express purposes: to do divioe lenf tee* to in- 
form the people, and to hospitality. The 
endowments, in cons^uehce of these statutes, 
have usually been fcw a portion of the glebe or 
land belonging to pampiiAgei and a parti- 
cular share of the thltes, which thy appropri- 
aiors found it most troublesome to OTilect, and 
which are thevdbre generally called petty or 
SDuU tithes ; the greater^ or perdial tithes. 
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being still resemd to their own use. But on^ 
and Uie same Tule was not observed in the en« 
dow merit of all vicarages. Hence some are 
more liberally, and some more scan til Vy cn- 
clovmcd : and hence the tithes of many tnings, 
as- vKond in )3artteular, are in some parishes 
rectorial, and in some vicarial tithes. 

The ilistitiction therefore of a parson and 
vicar is this : the parson has for the most part 
the whole right to all the ecclesiastical dues in 
hia parish; hnt a vicar lias ”cnerally an appro- 
jiriator over him, cntiilcd to the best part of 
the prohls, to whom he is in eilect perpetual 
curate, with a standing salary. Though in 
some places the vicaracc lias been considerably 
augmented by a large share of the great tithes ; 
which anHjniI*ntJ»tiOns were greatly assisted by 
the statute Ci/ Charles II. c. 8. enacted in 
favour of poor \icarsand curates, which ren- 
dered such 1 o’porary anmnentatioub (when 
lAiudc by ilie appropriatots) p. j petual. 

'j’lie method of bcruniing a parbon or vicar 
j'i much the Fame. To boto there are four rc- 
fiuibiles utvessary; holy orders, presentation, 
iiistitntioii, and induction. 

For the rights ot a pardon or vicar, in his 
tithes and erclcsiasiical dues, see 'J’jthes- 
As to his duties, they are so iiumeions, that it 
is impracticable to recite them here with any 
tolerable toiiciaencss or accuracy ; but the leader 
who has occasion may coiisult bishop Cnbson’s 
Codex, Johnson's Clergyman’s Vade Meeiim, 
and Burn's Ecclcsiaf-tical Law. Wc shall 
therefore only just mention the article of resi- 
dence, upon the supposition of wdiich the law 
doth style every parocl.lal minister an incuni- 
Lcnt. *By statute Ul Henry Vlll. c. 13. per- 
sons willingly absenting themselves from their 
benefice.s, for one month together, or two 
months in the year, incur a penally of .Ol. to 
the king, and to any perton ihal will sue 
for the same ; except chaplains to the king, oi 
pthcra therein ineiitioned, during their attend- 
ance in the household of such as retain tlieni; 
and also except all heads of houbes, magistrates, 
and professors in the universities, and ail stu- 
dents under forty years of age residing there, 
1 }ona Jide^ for study. Legal reside ncc is not 
only in the parish, but also in the parsonage 
liouse ; for it hath been resolved, that the 
statute intended residence, not only for serving 
the cure and for hospitality, but alao for main- 
taining the house, that the successor also may 
keep hospitality tVicrc. 

We cannot terminate this article without 
recommending to those who have tiumghis of 
entering the clerical profession the perusal of 
Izaak Walton's Life of George Herbert, rector 
of Bemerton ; the same Mr. Herbert's admir- 
able *>f»tece called A Priest to the 'I'emple, or 
the Con try Parson; the Life of Hooker, pre- 
fixed to his HccleMastical Polity; Burnet's l\is- 
toral Care ; Mason's Pastor and Suidcnt ; and 
Dr. Campbell's Lectures on the Pastoral Cha- 
O^ter. 

-iPA RSONAGE. r. (from parson,) The be- 
r.eHcc of a parish ; a rectory {Addison). 
PARSOx^S (Robert), or PsaaoKs, son of a 
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blacksmith near Bridgewater, was. > 

and educated at Baliol college, Oxford, at 
cxpence of the vicar of bis parish. He became 
fellow and tutor of his college ; but being ac- 
cused of incontinence, and of embezzling the 
college money, he left the university, and re* 
tired to Antvvcrp, then to Louvain hnd Padua^ 
and afterwards to Rome, where he renounced 
the protestant faith, and entered among the 
jesuits. The pope permitted Vdin to estahlisli 
an Kngliiih college at Rome, for the instruction 
of Aissionarics to attempt the conversion of 
the bmglish nation. He came Viimseirin dis- 
guise to London ; but his violent attack against 
the religicm of England, and the doctrine that 
Elizi'belh might safely be deposed, weic too 
daring to be long eonc'calod from Biiilci;/h, yet 
he e<;caped his pursuers. On the pre|Uirations 
of Philip to invade Engl.'ind, the ft,fwd lather 
stirred up not only foreigners, but ii.iti\e>, 
against their country ; and when the nrmutia 
was- tle&iroved, he eiidt.ivonied to cxriu* a re- 
bellion in )l kingdom. 'I'his insidion.^, and 
iiitrigniiig jeaiit, d/^'d UllO. His w'pilings 
were 33 trac ts, chiefly on (li\iniiyand contro- 
versial suhjccis. 

Parsons (Jr.nie^), ri Icirnod physician, 
born at Barnstaple, iii ne\onshire, in I/O.*), 

His father being appointed barrack 'master, at 
Bolton, in Ireland, he recohed his cilucatictU 
in Dublin ; from whence he went to Paris, 
where he attended Aslriie, and others ecpially 
eminent, as :dso the chemical lectures of L<*- 
inory and Bouldue, and ibosc of botany, by 
Jussieu, He wetil to the univcTsily oi Hheinis, 
in Gliampaignc, and obtained his degrees in 
17nf). Ill July of the same year, he tome to 
London, and in 17-10, was elec ted a mcinbt v 
of the royal society. In 17,)l, In- was adinii- 
ted ri licentiate of the rcdlf-ge of phv.»itians. 
Through the interest nt his friend 1 ir. i>jngia}> 
he was appointed |)h)siriaii to the infirmary of 
St. Giles’s. lie died after a week’s illnes'', 
1770, universally rcgrciicd. 

PART. s. {pars, Lat.) I. Something less 
than the whole ; a portion ; a quantity taken 
from a larger quaiiiiiy 2. Member 

{Locke), 3. Pailienlar; distinct species (T-aw). 

4. Ingredient in a mingled mass {Blackmorr). 

.*>. That which, in division, falls lo each {Drif* 
den). 6*. Proportional quanliiy {Chapman) • 

7. Share; concern {Pope). 8. Side; party,, 
interest ; faction {Diniicl). 9. Something re- 
lating or belonging {Shak.peare). 10. Parti- 
cular oHice or eiiaracier {Jiacon). 11 . Charac- 
ter appropriated in a play {Shaksprarc), 12* 
Biisine>is ; duty {Bacon). 13. Action; con- 
duct {ShaLpe^e), 14. lielaiioii reciprocal 
{Tilhison). 1%. In good part \ in ill pnri^ 
well done; as ill done [Hubker). If), (lu ^ . 
the plural.) (Qualities ; powers ; faculties ; w 
accomplishments (iSic/»e^). 17* (In the plural.) ,.,,; 
Quarters; regions; districts (jSiidncy), IS. Par 
ike most part. Commonly ; oft^ner than oiliGr» 
msoillcylin). ' ^ 

Part, in irn^ic* ihe name of each of 
melodies of any harmonLc coi^ippsitlcm, ^and ^ 
which, when perfetmed m vnjienj ii;s ^ 
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FoliV 18 thie fewest number of parte 
wflfr which the chords necessary to elaborate 

■ hi^nnony can be completely filled. 

At the first introduction of counterpoint 

■ there were only two parts » one of which was 
called tenor, and the other discant. At length 
a third was added called lri[>lutn, and after- 
wards a fourth called quadruplutn. 'I iiere are 
insUumental j>ans *, as organ part, violin part, 
violoncello part, &c. ai»d the paper or bot»k on^ 
which is separately written Llie partienkr inif- 
lody appropriated to any single performer, or 
tci of performers of the same melody, h called 
apart. In concert, every performer, except 
the composer, or conductor, who generally uses 
the score, sings or plays from his single part. 

Parts op vegetarles (Primary), arc, 
). The root, descending, imbibing Iluid, nou- 
rishing. 2. The herb, ascending, breathing air, 
moving. ''rhe fruciification, expanding, in- 
haling ether, generating. 

Parts of speech, in grammar. See 
Grammar. 

Part. arl. Partly; in some measure 
(Shaksp^aiT), 

To Part. v. o. l. to divide ; to share; 
to dntribiiif* {Ach). 2, separate ; to dis- 
nnite (Dr^den). 3. To break into pieces 
(Leviticus), 4. To keep asunder (S/iaks.), 
h. To sepal. ue rombatarvls (Shukspeare). (), 
To secern (7Vi^r). 

7V; PxRT. y. n. 1. To be separated (7)ry- 
drji), 2. To quit each other (Swi/‘/), 3. To 

iiVke farewell (Shak\pearc), 4. To* have share 
(Isaiah). !»• (pa^tir^ Fr.) To go away ; to set 
out f Drpcinn). 0, To PaIKT jvith. To quit; 
to iisii;n ; to lotic; to be scpaiatcd from (Tai/.). 

PA'IlTABl.h'. (7. (fr'iu j-ari.) Divisible; 
such a« may he p.irtod (Cauu/t'n\, 

PA‘'irrA<'iD. .V. (pailco^'y Fu) Division; 
act of sharing rjr pavtin j, ( L^iAc). 

To PAKl’A'KK. V. 71. preterit, partook ; 
participle passive, partaken, (part and take.) 
1. To have share of any thing; to lake share 
with (Locke). 2. To participate; to have 
something of the property, nature, ckuin, or 
right (Bacon), 3. To be admitted to; not 
to he excluded (Shakspeare), 4. To coin- 
bine ; to unite in some bad design. 

To Parta'kk. V. a, J. To share; to 
have part in (Millon), 2. To admit to part; 
to extend participation to ; obsolete (Speuser). 

PARTA'KEll. s, (from partake.) 1. A 
paither in possessions ; a sharer of any thing; 
an associate with (Hooker). 2. Sometimes 
withwi before the thing partaken (Shakspeare), 
3. Accomplice; associate (Pifl/w;s). 

PA'RTHR. s. (from part.) One that j)arts 
or senarates ( Sidney ) . 

PARTKRUEi in gardening, a level division 
of »ound, which,- for the most pari, faceu the 
south, and beat front of a house ; and is gene- 
rally furnished with greens, flowers, ^c. 
parthenAy, a town of France* in the 
/ (>f Two Sevres. It carries cm a 

.codmerable/irade in cattle Rnd torn, ard is 
retted tfii the Tbbue, 17 miles S. of Thours. 
l^n. D. ig W- Xat. 46 . 44 N. 
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ParthEnay (Anne de), a lady of grci*^. 
genius and learning, and wife of Autlioiiy dtt ' 
Pons, count de Marciines. She was one of,^ 
the brightest ornaments of the court of thft ‘ 
duchess pf Feriara, being a proficient in the 
Latin and Greek languages. She was a fol^ 
lower of Calvin, and look great pains to propa- 
gate his principles. 

Part HEN AY (Cklharinc tie), nkc^of the 
above lady, and heiress to tlic lordship of 
Souhise ; w:.^s niaiTied in 15G8, at the age of 
14, to the baron de Pons ; and in J.>75» to 
lietk, viscount Rohan. The fiimous duke de 
Rohan, wlio so courageously defciidetl the pro-* 
testant cause in France during the civil wars 
of Louis XII 1. was her eldest son. Catharine, 
one of her ihrtje daughters, who married the 
duke of Denx-Ponts, made the following an- 
swer to Henry IV. her admirer, 1 am loo 
poor, sire, to he your v\ ife, and too proud to be 
your mistress. " She died in Ihoy. 

PAllTilENDE and PARTHtNir, a certain 
number of desperate citizens of Sparta. They 
were tlicofi^pring of all the young men employ- 
c<l in the Mes»seiiiai war, ^v\io had not taken 
an oath not to return Spana before Mf.ssenia 
was subdued. They left tlie army commiH- 
sioned to rai‘‘*e a future gener.ition by a fami- 
liar and promiscuous intercourse with all the 
unmarried women of the stale, and the chil- 
dren sprung from this union were called l\ir- 
iheniae, or suns of virgins ) The 

Partheniac, upon the return ot thi* Spar- 
tans from the war, finding themselves despised 
on account of their iHegilimacy, conspired with 
the Helots against the sta’c, and, at length, 
with PhaUntus their ring-leader at their head, 
they settled in Magna (ir.Tcia, and built Tu- 
rcntiini, ahoiit 71)7 years before Christ. 

PA RTl I EN I UM . East;, rd ^ fcvci kxv. I n 
botany, a gi nus of tlic class syiigcncsia, order 
polygamia neccs^aria. Recepiaele chatly, flat ; 
seeds ohovate, mostly naked ; calyx five- leaved : 
two species. 

1. P. hs.stcrophoius. Cnt-Jcaved bastard fe- 
verfew: wild wormwood. A n (nnniial of thc 
West Indies; possessing much the same qua- 
lities .as common feverfew; flowering among 
us in July and August. 

2. P. intcgii folium. Entirr-leaved parthe- 
ninm. A ptrcnnial of Virginia, rising about 
three feet, with thick, round, fleshy stems, 
flowers corynibed and terminal, heads snow- 
white above, like those of gnapbalium, whitish- 
green below. 

PARTHENIUS, a river of Paphlagoiiia, 
which, after separating Bithynia, falls into the 
Euxine sea, near Sesamum. It received its 
name either becaixso the virgin Diana bathed 
herself there, or perhaps it received it from 
the purity and mildness of its waters. — 2. A 
favourite of the emperor Domitian, He con- 
spired again.^t his imperial master, and assisted 
to murder him. 

PARTHENON, a temple of Athens, sa- 
rrcfl to Minerva. It was destroyed by the 
Persians, and afterwards rebuilt by Policies, 
in a more magnificent manner. ,/VU the rir- 
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cnmstanceB \vhich related to the birth of MU 
nerva were beautifully ind minute)? repre- 
sented in bass-relief, on tlie front of the en- 
trance. The statue of the goddess was Std 
cubits high, and made of gold and ivory. It 
passed for one of the mastcr-iiieces of Phidias. 

PARTHENOP-ffiUS, a son of McliMger 
and Atalanta, was one of ihe seven chiefs who 
accompanied Adrastus the king of Argos in his 
" expedition against Thebes. lie was killed by 
Amphidicus. 

PARTHENOPK, one of the Sirens — ;A 
city of Campania, afterwards called Neapolis, 
or the new ci^, when it had been beautified 
by a colony from lilubaea. It is now called 
Naples. It received the name of Parihcuope 
from one of the Sirens, whose body was found 
on the shore there, 

PARTHIA, a celebrated country of Asia, 
bounded on the west by ^Icdia, south by 
Carinania, north by llyrcania, and east by 
Aria, &c. containing, according to Ptolemy, ii5 
large cities, tiie most capital of which was 
called Hecatoinpylos from its hundred gates. 
According to some authors the Parthians were 
Scythians by origin. They became successively 
tributary to the empire of the Assyrians, 
hledes, and Persians, and when Alexander 
invaded Asia, ,they submitted like the other 
dependent provinces of Persia. Arsaces, a man 
ol obscure origin, but of great military powers, 
roused at length by the oppression of Agatho- 
cles, a lieutenant of Antiochus, placed him- 
self at the head of his countrymen, and laid 
the foundation of the Parthian empire, about 
250 years before the Christian era. "J'he Ma- 
cedonians attempted in vain to recover it, and 
a race of active princes, w'ho assumed the sir- 
names of Arsucides from the founder, rendered 
it so formidable, that it even disputed the em- 
pire of the world with the Romans. It remain- 
ed a kingdom till the reign of Ariabatius, who 
was killed aiiout the year 229 B.C. and from 
that time it becaine a province of the newly 
re-established kingdom of Persia, under Ar- 
taxerxes. The Parthians were naturally strong 
and warlike, and were esteemed the most ex- 
pert horsemen and archers in the world. 

PAIITI, Partie, Party, or Parted, in he- 
raldry, is applied to a sniehl or escntciieon, 
denoting it divided or marked out into parti- 
tions. parti per pale^ is when the .'thield is 
divided perpendicularly into two halves, by 
a cut in the middle from toj) to bottom. 
Parti per fess^ is when the rut is across the 
mirldJe from skleto side. Parti per bnid dexter ^ 
is when the cm conies from the upjier corner 
of the shield on the right hand, and descends 
athwart to the opposite lower corner. Parti 
per bend sirnister^ is when the cut, coming from 
the upper left corner, descends across to the 
opposite lower one. AH these partitions, ac- 
cording to M. de la (/olombiere, have their 
origin from the cuts and bruises that have ap- 
peared on shields aftcf engagements; and, be- 
ing prools of ihe dangers to which the bearers 
^ had been ex|K)sed, they gained them esteem : 
for which reason they were transmitted to 
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posterity, and became arms and iinarks 
nour to their future families. ' 

PA'RTIAL. a. {partial French.) 1. Iift4 
dined antecedently to favour one party in >a 
cause, or one side of the question more than 
the other {Malachi). 2. inclined to favour 
without reason {Locke), .I. Atfeciing only 
one part; subsisting only in one part; not ge* 
ricrtii {Burnet), 

Partial umbel, in botany; otherwise 
called umbcllule. A smuller umbel, proceed- 
ing from the general or universal umbel. Um- 
lieliula qua? prrxliil c.x universuti. The invo- 
lucre at the foot of this is eaiied liu- partial 
involucre. Involucrum parti.ile. Ped.mculus 
partialis, a partial peduncle, is a subdivision of 
a common peduncle Sec Umbel and Pe- 
duncle. 

PARTIA'LITY. 5. {purlinliti, Fr. from 
partial.) Unequal stale of tlie judgment and 
favour of one aljovc the other (Spenser), 

To PAR'l’i ALl'ZK. V. a. {pui haiiser^ Fr. 
(wm partial.) To make partial (Shakspeare). 

PA'R'ri ALLY. ad. (from partial.) 1. With 
unjust favour or dislike. in part; not to- 
tally (Rogers). 

PAH'l'JBl'LITY. s. (from partible,) Divi- 
sibility ; separability. 

PA'RTJliLE. a. (from part.) Divisible; 
separable {Dip^hy.) 

PARTPClPABLP'. a. participate.) 

Such a.s may be shared or partaken (Norrh), 

PAUTPCIPANT. n. {participant, French). 
Sharing ; having share or iiart (ii/zcow). 

To PAirrPClPATK f;. a. {parficipo, La- 
tin; pm/znprr, French.) 1. To|>artake; to 
have share {Shaksprare). 2. To have part of 
more things than one {Detiham), 3. To 
have part of soincihing common with another 
{Bftro7i), 

To Parti'cipate. v. a. To partake; to 
receive part of ; to share {Hooker). 

PAUriClPATlON. s. {participation, Fr. 
from participate.) 1 . The st.^te of sharing some- 
thing in common (Hooker). 2, The act or slate 
of receiving or having part of something (<Sf/i/- 
Hngfleet). 3. Distribution ; division into 
shares {Raleigh). 

PARTICPPIAL. a. {parlicipialis, I^atin.) 
Ilaving the nature of a participle. 

PAflTlCPPIALJA*. ad lu tlie sense or 
manner of a participle. 

FA'Ul'lCJPLK. a. {partiriphm, Latin.) 1. 

A w'ord partaking at once the ({ualities of a iiouil ^ 
and verb. (Sec Gramm ar). 2. Anything 
that pariicipuics of diHerciit things : not used 
{Bacon). 

PA'll'l’ICLE. s, {particule, French ; pttrti- 
cu/or, Latin.) 1. Any small pro|Kirtion of a- 
greaier substance {'Newton), 2. A word-tla- ' 
varied by inilection (Hookef). 

Particle, a term in theology, 
the Latin church for the crumbs or litllc 
pieces of consecrated bread caUecLtn the Greek 
church The Greeks haVor'a pattiisular , 

ceremony^ <uHed , vw of the 

wherein certain crumbs of .bread, 'not con$e- 
crated, arc offered up Inhroaourof itlie Virghj 
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S<h: John and several other saints* 

They also give them the name of 
oblation, mbrtel archbis-hop of Philadelphia 
wrote a little treatise express vn$t roav 
wherein he endeavours to shew the antiquity 
of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in 
the liturgies of St. Chrysostom and Basil* — 
There has been much controversy on this head 
between the reformed and catholic divines. 

Pakticlr, ill graiiiinar, a denomination 
for all tho^e small w'brds that tie or unite others 
logethtT, or that express the modes or manners 
of words, usually included by grammarians 
under these lour ])aits of speech, viz. adverbs, 
prenosuions, interjections, and conjunctions, 

PAR'iTC'ULAH. a. (parfiVn^ier, French.) 
1. Rcliiiui;; to single persons ; not general, a* 
jiuiivicloji ; one distinct from others i Dry den). 
:h Noting pn ponies or things p<*ctili.ir : //c 
had nolhins; p.iiiicnlar zw his conduct (Bacon). 

4. Aiicniive to things single and distinct. 5. 

Single; not general (jS7t/>ir^). (J. Odd; hav- 

ing something that eiuinontly distinguishes 
iimi fiom oihors. 

Particular. I. A single instance; 
a single pnint (Soutf'i). Individual; pri- 
vate person ( 3. Private interest 

(ILioktT). 4, Private character; single self; 
state of an individual (Shakspearr). 5. A 
niintUe detail of things singly enumerated 
(Ayliff^). 0*. In particular^ Peculiarly ; 
di&Lmeiiy (Dry den). 

PAU J'lCL/LA'KlTY. s. (pflrlicularit^, 
Fr.) 1. Distinct notice or enumeration (Sid- 
ney). 'J. bingkness ; individuality (Hooker). 
3. Potty account ; private incident (Addison). 
'4. Something belonging to single persons 
(Shu/ispf/!re). h. Something peculiar (Ad- 
dison). 

yhPARTPCPLARlZlC. v. r/. (purticula- 
rticr, French.') To mention distinctly; to 
detail; to show ininniely {Atterhury). 

PAIITPCULAIILY. ad. (^tom particular.) 
1. Distinctly; singly; not universally (iSoaM). 

5. Ill an extraordinary degree (Dryaen). 

To PAlirPCULAl’E. w. a. (from parti- 
cular.) To make mention sittgly : obsolete 
(Camden). 

Parities, arc those which are named in 
a deed or fine, as parties to it. See Fine. 

PA'RTISAN. 8. (prrtuisant French,) 1, 
A kind of pike or halbeid (Shakspeare). 
(from y^or/^, French.) An adherent to a fac- 
tion (Addison), 3. The commander of a 
)>arty detached from the inuiii body upon some 
sudden exenrsion. 4, A commander's leading 
staff (Ainsworth). 

>'^PAR1TTE LEAF. In botany, a parted 
Simple, but divided almost down to the 
bifte. According to the number of divisions 
it is called blpanito, trijiartite, &c. Blpar- 
Jfeit4r.t)r two- parted ; tripartite, or three- parted, 
i&Ch' It ift applied in the same sense to the 
.perianth at^jcorol. 

* 1 ^ JBAKTl'TlON. s. (partition, French ; par- 
tifiiidi Latto.r) 1* The act of dlviiiug; a state 
of being divided (iSAdArspiNir^). 2. Division; 
:a%ir&tioft:; distinction (Hooker), 3. Part 
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divided from the rest ; separate part 
4. That by which different parts are separated, 
(Bacon). 6. Part where separation is made 
(Dry den). ^ 

Partition. Dissepimenlum, In bo« 
tany, a wall separating a pericarp intemally 
into cells. 'This is either parallel ; that is, 
approaching in breadth and its transverse dia- 
meter to the valves : as in lunaria and drabs. 
Or, contrary ; that is, narrower than the 
valves : or, as it is expressed more fully in 
Delin, PL— narrower, when the valves by 
being squeezed or contracted become concave. 
Aiigiistius ubi valvulse coarctatie evndunt con- 
cavaa. This is exemplified in biscittella and 
thlaspi. Linneus borrowed these terms from 
Tournefort ; and says that they are to be un- 
derstood enm grano salis. We should have con- 
ceived a parallel pariiiion in a siiique or pod to 
have been in the direction of tne valves ; a 
contrary or transverse one, at right angles with 
the valves. 

To Parti'tion. V. a. To divide into dis- 
tinct parts (Bacon). 

PA'RTLET. $. A name given to a hen ; 
the original signification being a rufi'or baud, 
or covering for the neck (Hall). 

PA'RTLY. ad. (from part,) In some mea- 
sure; in some degree ; in part (Addison). 

PA'KTNEH. r. (trom part.) 1. Partaker; 
sharer; one who has^part in any thing ; asso- 
ciate (Milton). 2. One who dances with 
another (Shakspeare). 

To Pa'rtner. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
join ; to associate with a partner (Shakspeare), 

PA'llTNERSllIP. .V. (from par^ /If r.) U 
Joint interest or property (Dryden). 2. The 
union of two or mure in the same trade. 

PAR'IO'OK. The preterit of partake. 

PAU'r R I L)G E. (Sec Je r r a o . ) I’hc par- 
tridge being naturally ;i covvaidiy, fearful, sim- 
ple bird, is easily decci\e(l or beguiled with 
any^device whatever, by train-bait, engine, call, 
stale, &c. 

Its haunts are not certain, but various ; any 
covert will serve iu turn, and sometimes none 
at all. 

The places partridges delight in most are 
corn fields, especially whilst ^he corn grows, 
for under that c‘Over they shelter anti breed ; 
neither are those places unfrequented by them 
when the corn is cut, by reason of the grain 
they find there, and the covert or shelter of 
the wheat stnbbic. Here among the furrows, 
the clots, brambles, and long grass, Urey will 
hide both themselves and coveys, which arc 
sometimes twenty or even thirty in a single 
covey. ,, 

\Yhen the w' inter season is arrived, anil 
these, stubble fields arc ploughed up, or over- 
soiled with cattle, partridges resort into the up- 
land meadows, and lodge in the dead grass, or 
fug under hedges amongst mole hills, cir under 
the roots of trees; sometimes they resort to 
coppices and underwoods, especially if any 
corn-fields he adjacent, or where broom, 
brakes, fern, &c. offer on asylum. 

In tile harvests time, when every field is full 
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ot men and cattle^ you will fiud them Iw day 
ill the fallow-fidds adjoining the corn-neldb, 
■wberp thQy Ije iurking till evening or morn- 
ing, and then they feed among the sheaves ol 
corn. 

When you know tVieir haunt?, according to 
the situation of the country and season of the 
year, your next core must be to find them out 
in their hauuts, which is done se\cral ways. 
Some iiUenipt it by the eye only ; and this art 
oan never be taught, but learned by fre<iuent 
experience, distinguishing thereby the colour of 
the partridge from that of the* earth, and how, 
and 111 wliut manner they lodge and conch to- 
gether ; by uliich means yon may come near 
enough to them, they beiin; a very Lv/.y hirti, 
and so unwilling to lake the wir-g, \ou 
may alrnobt sot vonr foot upon them b. fore 
they will stir, provided you do not stand and 
gaze on them, but be in coniinnal motion, 
othenvisj? they will soring up and fly away. 

Another mode ot discovering them is by 
going to their haunts vtry early in the morn- 
ing, or at the close of llie evening, winch is 
called the clucking-tinie, and tl.crc listening 
for the calling of the cocls-partri<ip’^e, which is 
very loud and earnest, whfii after sonic few 
calls the hen will answer, and by this means 
they meet togetlicr, which yon may know by 
ihcir mutual rejoicing and chatiering ; upon 
hearing of which lake your ran^e about them, 
clraiying nearer and nearer to ilic place where 
you heard them cluck in 5 casting your eye to- 
wards the furrows of the l.iiuls, and there you 
will soon find where the envey lies. 

The best, surest, and e.isiesl method of find- 
ing partridges is by the call, ha\ ing fir-it learm d 
the true and nalnnd notes of tlic parti idge, 
knowing how to tune every ikmc in its jiroy.cr 
key, and applying them to ilujr doc linicb and 
8ea‘:ons, 

Being perfect Iktcmh, clihcr morning'’ or 
evenings (all other tious being impropoi), go 
to their haunts, and h.ivnig seemed yourself in 
some secret place where yon lU’v see and not 
be seen, listen a w’hilc if yon can hear the par- 
tridges call ; if you do, answer them again in 
the same notes, and as they change or douhic 
their notes, so must you in like manner ; thus 
continue till they draw nearer ard ticarer to 
you ; having them in your view, fjj! down on 
your back, and lie wiilioul motion, as if y^n 
were dead j by this means jou may learn their 
whole number. 

To take partridges with The nets for 

taking partridges must be every way like phea- 
sant-nets, both in length and breadth, except 
that the meshes ruiVst he smaller ; they slum Id 
be made of the same thread, and dyed of the 
same colour. 

Having found out the covey, draw forih your 
nets, and taking a large circuinfercnco, walk a 
good niunfl pace with a careless eye, ratlier 
from than towards them, till you have trirnmcrl 
^our nets, and made them ready for the pur- 
pose; which done, you must thaw in your cir- 
cumference lc$s and less, till you come within 
tlie length of your net, then pricking down a 


stick about three feet long, fix otie «nd of Hm 
line to the net, and make ii fast hi the earth ks 
yon walk about, for yon must make no'stlQji 
whatever : thetv leltiog the net slip out of' yohr 
hands, spread it o|)en as you go, and so carry 
and lay it all over the fiariridgrs. * 

If they should liestraj^ling, so that youcan<» 
not cover them all with one net, then draw 
forth another, and do with that as yon did with 
the former; and so a third if tlicre be occasion; 
having so done, rush in upon them siidrlcnly, 
when liciiiy: frighleiud they will liy pp, and bc- 
conu' cntTi-gU'd in the net''. 

To t(iLi puvtndgvi> vdfJi l'iriJ-fh»(. — CJet thr 
lar;^e*st \v!i. al-siraws jon cun, :u,d cut ihon ofl* 
Ix-iwtcn knot and knot, and lour ihfm with 
tile bird-lifiH-. do Im tlie liMUils of 

pariMtlgcs and call ; it yiui he answered, prick 
at son>e disinnee from 3 on your lime straws; in 
many crA/^s-row? and ranks, ctoss tiie lands and 
furrows, taking In two or three l.nxls at least, 
tnen lie close and rail again, not ecvising till you 
hate <lra\vn them towards yon, so that they be 
intercepted on the way hy your limed straws, 
which they shall no sooner lonrh than they 
will he ensnared ; and as they all run together 
like a hrond of chiedsen", »hey so besmear 
and datil> each other, that vny few will escape. 

'rhis way of taking partridges is only to be 
Uj(d in stnbble-nclch, from Aitgnsttill ('hrist- 
mas : but if yon wr>nld Lake them in woods, 
p,i‘'lnrrs, or meadows, yon must lime rods, the 
smne as for jihcasanis, uiul stick ihem in the 
ground after ihc same manner. 

To dtii;c fiarfridf/s. — 'J'lds method of taking 
partrhiges is more agreeable ihaii any other: it 
IS c'ondnclcd as follows ; 

Make an engine in the form of a horse, cut 
out c»r canva?, ainl slnfl il viith straw, or such 
like iiiaUcT. U’ith t liis ariifieutl tiorseand youir 
net", go to the h<.mitsof partriilges, and having 
foiind out the coit y, and pitched yoor nets be- 
low, pro{‘ccd iilxjvc, and taking the advantage 
of the wind, drive downward ; and let vour 
nets he pitched sIojjc wise, and hovering. Then 
having your face covered with something green, 
or of a dark bine, and, putting the engine be- 
fore yon, stalk towards the partridges with a 
slow pace, raising them on their feet, but not 
llicir wings, and lliey will naturally run before 
yon. 

If they chance to run a by-way, or contrary 
to your purpose, then cross them with your en- 
gine, and by so facing them, they will run into * 
that track yon wmld have theiii : thus by a 
gentle slow pace you may make them run al- 
mobt which way you will, and at la&l drive 
them eflicluaily into your net. 

To. take parlndgvs with a svtting^dug.— 
There is iio inciliod of taking them so goti^ as 
this. The setting dog is a lusty land-spaniel, 
taught by nature to hunt partridges incMre^an' 
any other animal \VhaU*i'er, running the 
over with such alacrity and nimbieness as if 
there was no limit to hif> fury desire, anil ^ 
yet by art tiller such excellent CtMtiDiand that 
in the very height of his career,' .by a hfem or 
sound of hts master's voice, he shalt^^od, ffmt 
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jlbOMt hiip^.U^k ill hU ipastcr's face^ an(j||^ ob*' 
eerve his directioriH/ whcthei to proceed, stand 
sfill, or retire ; nuy, when he is even just upon 
Jbis prey, that he may even take it up in' his 
month, yet his obedience is so fraintn by art, 
that instantly he will cither stand still or full 
down flat on his belly, without daring to make 
any noise or motion till his master come to 
him, and then he will proceed in all things to 
follow biii directions. 

Ilavin;]^ a dog thus qualified by art and na- 
ture, lake liiiii with you where partridges 
haunt, there ca-it off your dog, and by some 
word of encouragement lliiit he is atq'.iainred 
whli engage him to range, but never too far 
from yon ; and see that he heats his ground 
justly and even, wltbonl casting about, or ffyini!, 
now hiTC, now there, which the mettle of 
some will do, if not eorreeled and reproxed ; 
ibcrerorc, when perceive ihis fault, you 
liiiel inslanlly call liini in with a liein, and so 
cheek him that he dare not do the like ngriin 
for that day ; so he will range afterwards with 
more teinj>erance, fretiucnlly looking in fiis 
master’s faec, as if he woiihl gailier thence whe- 
ther he did well f)r ill. 

If in your di^'s ranging you perceive him 
stop on a sudden, oi stvind still, you innstfiiteii 
make up to him (f. r without doubt he hatriset 
the p irtruij'uO# ‘Uid as soon as you conic to him 
cotnmaud him to go rieurcr to it ; but if lie go 
not, but either lies still or stands hliuktiig his 
tail, and cx.casiouully looks back, then cease 
from nrgi'jg him' farther, and take your ctr- 
cuitifcreiie", \valkin;j; fast, looking straight be- 
fore the no‘?e of the dog, ^d thereby see how 
the covey lies, wlicthcr close or straggling. 

Tiieii eoininaiuhng the dog to lie still, draw 
forth your net, and jifick one cud to the ground, 
and spread your net all open, and so cover as 
many partridges as you can ; which done, rush 
in with a noise and spring up the partridges, 
which will no sooner rise than they will be 
entangled in 'he net. And if you lei go the old 
cock and hen, it will be a means to increase 
your sport. 

Partridges arc included in every act of parlia- 
ment for the prcservaiion of the game; and 
the penalty fur killing a partridge by any unqua- 
lified' person is five piiunds : if such unqualu 
fieri person kill u ptirtridge, without having 
taken out an annual certificate froui the clerk 
of iKe pe ice for the county in which he resides, 
(or wneresuch paitridge may have been killed,') 

• he is then liable to a {arthcr penalty nf twenty 
pounds ; miking a forfeiture of iweniy-five 
pound ill i^‘t« whole. 

Jf a nersuu qnali.6cd to kill game in right of 
hist property, (that is, by inheritance of a frec- 
liolcl landed estate of the clear yearly value of 
. «^nf) hundred pounds per annum, or a Icase- 
of cute hundred and fffty in his own, or his 
rrght)dp so at anyone time without having 
taken oat^n^annnal certificate as aforesaid, and 
,« /prwhich4|^&uniof three guineas has been pre- 
y'cirionaly he is then luibl^ to a penally of 
twenty And any person qualified, or 

killtng any partridge between the 
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first of February and the first of Septemberi is 
liabie to an addiiicnal penalty of five pounds to 
those already recited, for each off'ence. 

Panndgus, in tbtir natural and infiif^t state, 
accompany the hen in seaich of foixl, obey the 
cluck of the nmthcr, ami are protected by the 
clutch of her wing-, in the same manner, aa 
chicken, and /*iher domestic fowl. The hen 
h so insriiictivciy attached to her young, that 
!»lie will encounter cxery difliciilrv, and face 
death in every ftnm, to insure their s.-ifcty : al- 
though btnpiflly timid, and rendered almost fri- 
scnsiblc by her own fears, upon other occa- 
sions, yet gr^at sagacity is obser\»able in her 
endeavours to preserve her offspring. When 
they are very young, and unable to save them- 
selves by lliiilit ; and In all cases of danger, 
when approaclivd by tliat fatal enemy the dog; 
the hen will rise, and lead him on, by short 
flighis, or r-uher hoveiings, of twenty and thirty 
yardj, but 30*^1 above the ground, till having 
induced him u* follow a suflicicnt distance from 
the scat ol' all lier fears, she takes a long and 
more eirrult'i.;s rout at her next flight; where, 
after liiuliug she has completely baffled her 
pursuer, acoilicr effort hring.s her to her young 
in safety. When separated by danger (whether 
the approach of the dog and gun in the sport- 
ing season, or by other means) even to a great 
distance, they are invariably brought again to- 
gether by the power of calling, which we have 
already tioticea them to {h>sscss in so powerful 
a degree, as to insure a very ex [leditious recovery 
of each other. 

PARTL/'lllENT. a. (parluricns, Latin). 
About to bring forth. 

PARTUUPTION. *. (from pariurio, Lat.) 
The slate of being about to bring forth 
{Brown), 

PA'UTY. A. {par tic, French.) 1. A num- 
ber of persons coiitedcr:»led by slmilurtly of 
designs or opinions In opposition to others ; a 
faction {Locke) • i)ne of two litigants 
{^Shakspcaic). 3. One concerned in any affair 
{SJtakspcarc), 4. Persons eiioagcd against eacli 
other {Dri/drn). .*>. Can.ic; side {Drydc7i), 
6. A scUct assembly (Pope). 7. Particular 
person; a person distinct from, or opposed 
to, another {Taylor), H. A detachment of 
soldiers. 

Pa' R T y ' c o 1. 0 u R E D . a, {^arty and colour* 
cd.) Slaving diveiaily of colours {Uryden), 

Pa'iity-juky. s. (In law.) A jury in some 
trials half foreigners and half natives. 

Pa'rty-man. s. {patty and man.) A 
factious person ; an abettor of a par^. 

Pa'kty-wali.. s. (jiurty said wail.) Wall 
that separates one house from the next. 

By an net o\' 14 Geo. 111. for jaetter re- 
gulating liuildings, and preventing mischiefs 
by fire within the cities of London and West- 
minster, and parishes within the bills of mor- 
tality, it is enacted in what manner buildings 
of all denominations shall be built ; and sur- 
veyors are appointed to execute the directions 
of the act ; the principal of which are as fol- 
lows : buildings arc of different rates, as, first, 
comprehending every church, chapel, or meet- 
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house; «tay building for dUtillinj; liquors, 
ina^ing soap, meltias tallow, dying, distil- 
ling tarpentine, ^casting brass ur iroii,^ refining 
sugar making glass, or chemical preparations^ 
for sate ; and all bnildiiigs, not being dwelling- 
houses, which exceed three clear stories above 
ground, or which are thirty-one feet high in 
either front; and dwelling-houses, exce'i^ing 
the value of 850l. or more than nine squares 
on the ground plan. Second rate, warehouses 
wliose height exceeds twenty-two feet, and is 
not thirty-one feet, whose value is more than 
3i)0L and which are more than five squares 
on the ground plan. Third rate, warehouses 
not exceeding two clear stories, and more than 
one story, more than thirteen feet in height; 
or dwelling-houses which contain three and a 
half squares on the ground plan, and not 
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at more than 150U ^utth rate, alf 
wawixmies Unider thirteen fe^ high, and 'one 
clear story; and all dwelling-houses umler 
three and a half squares on the crountl plcn, 
and under the value of I50L Those oi dii(C 
fifth rate may be of any diinensimis, but innst 
be sixteen feet from any other building, not in 
the same possession, &c. and four feet from 
any public way. Those of the sixth rate must 
be tnirty feet from any other building not tn 
the same possession, and eight feet from the 
public way ; those may lie made of any dimen- 
sions and materials. Those of the seventh 
rate arc under no restraint, excepting that they 
must not he covered with pilch or tar, &c. 
The following tal>le shews the dimensions of 
the party and external walls : 



1 first rate. 

1 2d salt*. 

1 3d rate. 

1 4th rate. 
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No party wall is to be cut into without gi\- 
ing twenty-four hours notice to the surveyor, 
under penalty of 20l. on the master, and 50s. 
on the workman for every offence. 

PA'B VIS. 8. (French.) A church dr church 
porch {Bailry ) . 

PA'RVlTlJDE. s. (from parvus^ Latin.) 
Littleness; minuteness: not used (G/anc?7/c). 

PA^RVITW s, (from parvus^ L:u.) Little- 
ness ; minuteness: not used {Ray). 

PARULIS. (from vofr*, near, and oi^xov, ihe 
gum.) A gum-boil. 

PARUS. Titmouse. In zooloj^, a genus 
of the class aves, order passercs. Bill very en- 
tire, narrow, subcompressed, strong, hard, 
pointed, and covered at the base with bristles ; 
tongue truncate, bristly at the end ; tees divid- 
ed to the origin, the hind one long and strong. 
Thirty-one species, scattered over the globe, of 
which eight are common to our own country. 
It is a. very fertile tribe, laying eighteen or 
twenty eoss at one hatch : they feed on seeds, 
fruits anoiDsects, and a few on flesh ; most of 
them are fond of the brains of other birds, which 
they get at by cleaving the skull of such as they 
find dead. They are restless, bold, and cruel 
to birds less than themselves, and will attack 
such as are three itnies their own size. The 
following are chiefly worthy of notice. 

major. Great titmouse. Head black ; 
temples white; nape yellow. Bill, chin, and tail, 
black ; back and wrings olive ; rump blue-grey ; 
bally greenish-yellow, divided in the middle 
bjEA^d of black extending to the vent ; quili- 
inMhrs dusky, edged partfy with blue, partly 
mn white ; exterior sides of the outmost taif-i 


ftMihcrs while, of the others blueish, inner sides 
diibky; legs Ic.'id-colour. Inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and a native of our f»\vii 
country ; five ancUthrec-cpiaricrs inches long ; 
frequents gardens, but builds in woods, and 
lays about ten eggs ; tines much mischief in 
gardens and orchards by picking off ihe lender 
buds of trees: eggs while with rusiy spots. 

I'licre is nnoihcr variety, olive-brown, be- 
neath dirty-yellowish; hCMd black; temples 
cinereous ; bill forked, -and cro^bed as in the 
loxla curvirostra : it has hence been called cross- 
bilicd titmouse. A speciineu was once killed 
near Fcvershain, in Kent. 

2. P. ca;rulcus. Blue titmouse. Quill- 

feathers blueish, the primaries vviiite on the 
outer edge; front white; crown blue. Bill 
blackish ; line from the bill to the eyes and one 
surrounding the temples black ; crown black ; 
back yellowish-green; tail blue, the middle- 
feathers longer ; body beneath whitish-yellow ; 
legs and claws black. Inhabits Xilurope ; four 
and a half inches long: frequents gardens, like 
the last, and does much injury to fruit-trees by^ 
bruising the young buds in search of insects^;, 
breeds in holes of walls, and lays from twelvo^ 
to fourteen small white eggs : a native of our, 
own country. ^ 

3. P. paiustrls. Marsh titmouse. I£ea4t 
black ; back ciocreous ; temples white. Thwa 
arc three other varieties. 

C* Wings without the white bapds. « ' 
y. Body beneath, and band on the iund- 
hcad whi\e. ‘ ' 

1. Crown black; nape yellowish- \ ‘ 

Inhabits Europe, and found in ijiur own 
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ii^puutry, the tecoQcU whiioh is a Mtivc^ 

oi Lau,isi,iiua.< Rather larger than the last. 

4* P. iaudatus. Long^tailed titmouse. 
Cxoivti white ; toil-loriKGr tliau the body. 
Oxt'atcr wing-co\'ertfl black, lesser brown^ 
edgt'd ^hh rosy ; four tniddie tail-feathers 
black, four eilgra with grey, the rest varied 
wUh black, and white. Jiiliabits Eurt>pe i found 
ip our own country, and as far north Si- 
.becia; hve and a half inches long; is very 
destructive to the trees in gardens ; forms 
an oval nest with u hole near the u|j])er end 
for admission ; eggs from ten to seventeen, grey 
tinged with reddi^. 

d. P. bhirmicus. Bearded titmouse. Ru- 
fous; crown hoary ; tail longer than the body; 
head bearded; vent black. Inhabits Europe 
In marshy places, and found in such in our 
own eoiiniry ; six and a quarter inches long ; 
suspends its nest between three reeds ; eggs 
reddibh-whitc with small red spots. ^ 

ti. P. pendiiliiius. PenduHne titmouse. 
Head ferruginous; ocular hand black; qoill 
and laiMcathers brown, edged on each side 
with ferruginous. Inhabits Europe as far as 
Silieria ; four atid a half inches long ; frecpients 
moist and marshy places, and builds a nest in 
the shape of a long purse, with an opcuiug on 
one side, and attached to the end of some branch 
of a tree hanging r>ver the water. 

7 . P. amaUM'itis. Amorous titmouse. Black- 
ish-bluc; longitudinal spot on the iniddle of 
the wings half yellow and riif<ms. Inhabits 
northern Asia ; five and a half inches long ; is 
r.'inaikablc for the great affection each sex 
shows towtirds the other. 

PARUTa (Paul), a nobleman of Venice, 
born ill 164u, d'STiiigiiished himself forhis learn- 
ing and knowledge as a sUtesnian. He filled 
several great offires and undertook many em- 
bassies, which he |)erfuriiied with honour and 
probity. There are several woiks of his in 
Italian, such as Notes upon Tacitus ; A history 
of V enice, from I ,*) 1 3 to I />,t 1 . He died in I5<)8. 

PARYPA'rE HYP/VrON. (Greek.) Next 
the principal. In music, the an|>eilation ap- 

} )lic(l by the ancients to the second note of their 
owest ictrachord ; l>ecause it followed the 6rst, 
or principal. This note corresponded with our 
C on the second space in ttie bass. 

PARYS, a mountain in the isle of Angle- 
sey, famoua for a copjier mine, which is not 
wrought ill the common manner of subter- 
raneous mines, but, like a stone quarry, open 
to day; and the quantity of ore raised is 
prodigious. The purest part is exported raw 
to the smelting works at Swansea and other 
places : the most impure is first calcined and 
deprived of most of its sulphur on the spot. 
Quantities of nearly pure copper are obtained 
trom the waters lodged beneath the bed of ore, 
^ the intervention of iron. A lead ore, rich 
imilver, is also found in this mountain. 

, PAS. s. (French.) Precedence; right of 
going foremost. 

PaI, a town of France, in the department 
of thigSiraits of Calais, 12 miles S. W. of A Tas. 
JLon. 2. 40E, Lat. 50i9N. 
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^ Pas D£ Calais, or SritArTi OP CALAJai, 
a department of France, cinitaiBiog the lade 
provinces of Artois and j^uloooois. Arras is 
the capital. 

, Pas (Antoine de), marquis of Feuquteies^ a 
marescbal-rle-camp, and un excelJeut Frenm 
ofBccr, but he was near 40 ye.irs of age befoi^ 
he dibiiiiguished himself. He was so greatly 
disliked by his soldiers, that it was said, he 
was the most courageous man alive, since he 
slept every night in the midst of a hundred 
thousu'iul enemies," 

PASt^VL (Blaise), a very eminent French 
matheinatician and philosopher, and one of 
the greatest geniuses and best writers that 
country has produced. He was born at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, in the year 1 623. His fa- 
ther, Stephen Pascal, was president of the 
court of aids in his province : he was also a 
very learned man, an able mathematician, and 
a friend of D.-S C'artpv. Having an extraordi- 
nary tenderness for this child, his only son, he 
quitted his province, and settled at Paris in 
1631 , that he might l>e quite at leisure toattend 
to his bon*s education, which he conducted 
himself, and ynungra-ical never had any other 
master. From his infancy Blaise gave proofs 
of a very extraordinary capacity. He was ex- 
tremely inquisitive, desiring to Know the reason 
of every thing ; ami wlien good reasons were 
not given him, he w'ould seek for better; nor 
woiiUl he ever yield his assent hut upon such 
os a|jr>e.ared to liim well grounded. What is 
told of his manner of learning the mathematics, 
as well as the progress he quickly made in that 
science, seems almost miraculous. His father, 
percenitig in him on extraordinary inclination 
to reasoning, was afraid lest the knowledge of 
the mathematics might hinder hU learning the 
Ijiignagts, so necessary as a foundation to all 
sound leatuing. He therefore kept him ns 
much as he crmld from all notion.s ol geometry, 
locked up all his books of that kind, and re- 
frained even from speaking of it in his presence, 
He could not however prevent his son from 
musing on that science ; and one day in parti- 
cular he surpri<>ed him at work with charcoal 
upon his chaiiiher Hcxir, and in the midst of 
figures. The father asked him what he was 
doing : 1 am searching, says Pascal, for such 
a thing; which ivas just the same as the 32d 
proposition of the I si book of Euclid* He 
asked him then how he came to think of this ; 
it was, said Blaise, because 1 found out »uch 
another thing ; and so, going backward, and 
using the names of bar ancl rouud| he came at 
length to the definitions and axioms he had 
formed to himself. From this time he had 
full liberty to indulge his genius in mathema- 
tical pursuits. He understood Euclid's Ele- 
ments as soon as he cast his eyes upon them. 
At bixteen years of age he wrote a treatise on 
(Ionic Sections, which was accounted a great 
effort of genius ; and therefore it is no wonder 
that Des Cartes, who had been in Holland a 
lung time, upon reading it, should choose to 
believe that M. Pascal the father was the real 
author of it. At nineteen he contrived an ad- 
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mlrable arithmetical machine, uhich would 
have done credit as an invention to anv man 
versed in science. About this time his health 
became impaired, so that he was obliged tq 
suspend his ial)Our6 for the space of four years. 
After this, having seen Torricelli's experiment 
re.spectiDc a vacuum and the weight of the air, 
he turned his thoughts towards these objects, 
'and undertook several new experiments, by 
"which he was fully convinced of the general 
pressure of the atmosphere ; a^nfl from this dis- 
covery he drew many useful ami important in- 
ferences. He composed al>o a large treatise, in 
which he folly explained this subject, and re- 
plied to all the ohjcciioris that had been started 
against it. As he afterwards thought this 
work rather too prolix, and being fond of bre- 
vity and precision, he divided it into two small 
treatises, one of which he entitled, A Disser- 
tation on the }iquilihriiim of Fluids: and the 
other. An Essay on the Weight of the Atmo- 
sphere. These labours procured Pascal so much 
reputation, that the greatest iiiatheniaticians 
and philosophers of tlie age proposed various 
questions to him, and consulted him respecting 
such difiicnlties as they could not resolve. 
Upon one of these occasions he discovered tiie 
solution of a problem proposed by Mersenne, 
which had baffled the penetration of all that 
]ia(l attempted it. Ttns problem was to deter- 
mine the curve described in the air by the nail 
ofa coach-wheel, while the machine ts in mo- 
tion j which curve was thence called a roul- 
letle, but now commonly known by the name 
of cycloid. Pascal offered a reward of forty 
pistoles to any one who should give a saii.sfac- 
tory answer to it. No jierson having succeeded, 
he published his own at Paris; but under the 
name of A. d^Ettonville. This w’as the last 
work which he ptiblished in the matheinutlcs ; 
his infirmities, from a delicate consuiiiiion, 
though still young, now increasing so nmrh, 
that he was under the ncccaslty of renonneing 
severe study, and of living so reclnse, that 
he scarcely adiiiLtted any person to see him. 

After having thus laboured abundantly in 
mathematical and philosojihical disn nisi lions, 
he forsook those studies and all human 
learning at once, to devote himself to acts of 
devotion and penanc(\ He was not 24 y<^ars 
of age, when the reading some pious hooks had 
put him upon taking this resolution^ and he 
became as great a devotee as any age has pro- 
duced. He DOW gave himself up entirely to a 
state of prayer and mortification ; and he had 
always in his thoughts these great maxi ins of 
renouncing all pleasure and all supernuity ; 
and this he practised with rigour even in his- 
illnesses, to which he was frequently subject, 
being of a very invalid habit of body. 

Though Pascal had thus abstracted liimself 
from the w'orld, yet he could not forbear pay- 
ing some attention to what was doing in it ; 
and he even interested himself in the contest 
^ Vciwcen the Jesuits and the .Tansenists. Tak- 
ing the side of the latter, he wrote his Lettres 
Provinciales, published in 1656, under the 
name of Louis de Montalte, making the for- 


mer the subject of ridicule, y These letters,’* 
stws Voltaire, may be considered as a nuKtt.1 
of eloquence and humour. The best comedies 
of Molicre have not mure wit than the first 
part of these letters ; and the sublimity of the 
latter part of them is equal to any thing in 
Bossiiet. It Is true indeed that the whole book 
was built upon a false foundation ; for the ex- 
travagant notions of a few Spanitih and Flemish 
Jesuits were artfully ascribed to the whole so- 
ciety. Many absurdities might likewise have 
been discovered among the Dominican and 
Franciscan casuists ; but this would not have 
answered the purpoi^c ; for the whole raillery 
was to be levelled only at the Jesuits. These 
letters were intended to prove, that the .Jesuits 
bad formed a design to corrupt mankind ; a de- 
sign which no sect or society ever had, or can 
have.” Voltaire calls Pascal the fust of ibcir 
satirists; for Despreaiix, says he, niiLst he con- 
sidered as only the second. In another place, 
speaking of this work of Pascal, he says, that 
“ Examples of all the various species of elo- 
quence are to be found in it. 'riiongh it has 
now been written almost 100 years, yet not a 
single word occurs in it, sa\0Liring of that vicis- 
situde to which living languages are so subject. 
Here then we are to fix the epoch when our 
laiigiinge may be said to have assumed a settied 
form. The bishop of Luron, son of the cele- 
brated Hus^Vi told me, that asking one day the 
bishop of Mcaux wdiat work he would covet 
most to he the author of, supposing his own 
itcrformances set aside, Bossu replied, 'I’lie 
Provincial ^Letters.” These, leiter'i have been 
translated into all langxiagcs, and printed over 
and over again. Some have saiil that 
were decrees of formal condemnation ygaiiist 
them ; and aUo that Pascal himself, in his last 
iliucss, detested them, and jcpented of having 
been a Janseni^t: but both these partieuiaia 
are false and wiihoiU foundation. It was sup- 
posed that father Daniel was ilie anonymoua 
author of a niece against them, entillen The 
Dialogues ol Clcandcr and I'.ndvixus. 

Pascal was but about 30 )ears of age when 
these letters were published ; yet he was ex- 
tremely iiiHrtn, and his disorders increasing 
soon after so much that he conceived his end 
fast approaching, he gave up all farther ihoughta 
of literary coinjiosilion. ‘ He resolved to spend 
the remainder of his days in relircnienl ntid 
pious meditation ; an<l with ibis view he broke 
off all his former connections, changed his ha- 
bitation, and spoke to no one, not even to his 
own servants, and hardly ever even admitted 
them into his room. Ho inaiie his own bed, 
fetched his dinner from the kitchen, and car- 
ried back the plates and dishes In the evening; 
80 that he cmjdoyed his scn'anls only to couk 
for him, to go to town, and to do such olhet 
things as lie could not absolutely do himself* 
Til h is chamber nothing was to be seen bill 
two or three chairs, a table, a bed, and a few, 
books. It bad no kind of ornament whatever t 
he had neither a catrpet on the floor, nor cur-, 
tains to his b£d. But this did not prevei# hini 
from sometimes receiving visits ; and wheu bi^ 
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friends appeared surprised to see him ihus with- 
out furniture, he replied, that he had what was, 
necessary, and that any thing else would be a 
superfluity, unworthy of a man. He 

employed his lime in prayer, and in reading 
the Scriptures ; treasuring up such thoughts 
as this exercise inspired. Though liis conti- 
nuaf infirinities obliged him to use very deli- 
cate food, and thougli his servants employed 
the utmost care to provide only what was ex- 
cellent, he never relished wiiat he ate, and 
seemed (juitc indifTcrent whether they brought 
him good or had. His indlfl'creiK'c in this re- 
spect was so great, that though his taste was 
not vitiated, he forbad any sauce or ragout to 
be made for him which might excite his appe- 
tite. 

Though Pascal hud now given up intense 
study, and though he lived in the inosi iciiipe- 
rate manner, liis health continued t(» decline 
rapidly , and his disorders had so enfeebled his 
organs, that his reason became in some mea- 
sure adVeted. He always imagined that he 
saw a devj) alnss on one side ot him, and he 
never would sit dowitplill achuir was placed 
thcrei to secure hiiri fiom the d inger which he 
apprehended. At aiU'lliiT time he fancied 
that he had a kind of ^i8ion or cc'-tacy ; a me- 
inoranduin of which he preserved during (he 
remainder of his life, on a hit of paper, put be- 
tween the cloth and the lining ot hi.^ ruat, and 
which he always carried about Itim. After 
languishing for several vear*' in ^his imhecile 
state of body and mind, M. Pasc.d died at Pa- 
ris the lyih of Angiij»t Uili-*, at :>() years of 

In company, Pascal was distinguished by 
the amiabloness of his heliaviour ; bygieat mo- 
desty ; and h) his easy, agreeable, and instruc- 
tive conversation. He possessed a natural 
kind of eloquence, which wms in a manlier ir- 
rcsistihlc. The arguments he cmploveJ for 
the most part pi od need tlic cflect w'hich he 
proposed ; and though his abilities iulitlrd him 
to assume an air ot superiority, he never dis- 
played that hauglit\ and imperious lone wdiich 
may often he observed iii men of sinning talents. 
The philosophy of this extraordinary man con- 
sisted ill rciioniiring all pleasure, and every 
superfluity. He mu only denied himself the 
iiiosf common graiitiralions ; hut he took also 
without rciuciaucc, and exon with pleasure, 
either as nonrishmeiit or as iriedicme, what- 
ever was disagreeable to the senses; and he 
every day rotrenched some part of his dress, 
food, or other things, wdiicli he considered as 
not absolutely necessary, 'rowards the close 
of his life, he einnioyed himself wholly in de- 
vout and moral reflections, writing down those 
which he deemed worthy f)f being preserved. 
The first hit of paper he could find was em- 
ployed for this purpose ; and he commonly set 
down only a few words of each sentence, as he 
wrote them merely for his own use. The 
scraps of paper upon which he had written 
these tlioughts were found after l^is death filed 
upon difl’ercni pieces of hiring, without any 
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order or connection ; and being co)ficd exactly 
as they were wriilen, they were afterward ar- 
ranged and published, under the title of Pen- 
sdes, &c, or Thoughts upon Keitgiori and other 
Subjects ; being parts of a work lie had intend- 
ed against atheists and infidels, which has been 
much admired. After his death appeared also 
two other litile tracts ; the one intitlcd. The 
Kuuilihriuin of b'hiids ; and the other The 
weight of the Mass of Air. 

The works of Pascal were collected in 3 vo- 
lumes Hvo, and piihli^^hed at the Hague, and 
at Paris, in 177f)- This edition of ParvcalS 
works ma\ he cnn-ideied ii> tlie lirbl publishul ; 
at least the greater part of them were not be- 
fore cnllccted into one hralvi and some of them 
had remained only in manu.script. For this 
colleciior. the public were imlchied to the 
Ahhe Bossii, and Pa:eal was deserving of such 
an editor. “ 'rhis extraordinary man,** says 
he, “ inhnited man nature ail the powers of 
genius. He w*ab a mathematician of the first 
rank, a profound rea^oner, and a sublime and 
elegant writer. If wc reficct, that in a very 
short life, oppressed by continual infirmities, 
he invented a enrions arithmetical machine, 
the tdeinents of the calculation of chances, 
and a method of resolving various problems, 
ropecting the cjchdd ; that he fixed in an 
irrevocable manner the wavering opinions of 
the learned concerning llie weight of the air; 
that he wro'.e one of the completcst works 
existing in the I'lench language ; and that iu 
hisThought> there are pas>ages the depth and 
heaury ot which are incomparable — we can 
hardly believe ihai .i greater genius ever exiated 
in any age or nation . All those who had oc- 
casion to friqiicnl his company in the ordinary 
commerce of the world acknowledged ln,> 
superiority ; hut it excited no envy against him, 
;is lit was never fond of sfinwing it. His con- 
versation instructed, without making tho^e 
vvh(» heard him sensible of their own inrerjoii- 
ty; and he was remarkably indulgent towards 
the faults of others. It may he easily seen by 
his Provincial Letters, and by some of his other 
works, that he w'as born with a great fund of 
hiiinoiir, vvhicli his infirmities could never en- 
tirely destroy. 1 n company, he rcailily indulg- 
ed in that harmless anrl delicate raillery wliicii 
never gives (?ni*nce, and which greatly tends to 
enliven canversation ; hut its principal object 
gencMlIy vvas of a moral nature. Foi example, 
ridiculing those authors who say, my hook, my 
commentarii, my histurtu they would do better 
(added he) to ^ay, our'^book, our caiumeniary^ 
our history ; since there are in them much 
more of oilier people’s than their own.’* 

The celebrated Bayle, sneaking of this great 
man, says, an hundred volumes of sermons are 
not of so much awvil as a simple iiccouiit of the 
hh of Pascal. His humility and his devotion 
iiiortined the libertines more than if thi'y had 
been attacked by a dozen of missionaries. In s 
wind, Bayle liacl so high au idea of (hi> philo- 
sopher, that he calls him a paradox in ilie bo- 
iiiau i'pecics, W hen vve consider hi- c ja- 
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racier (says he), we are almost inclined to 
doubt that he was born of a woman, like the* 
innn nic’iuioned by Lucrclius : ut vu' huniana , 
videatur stir pc crealun'' ' 

Voltaire, who thouglit it impossible he could 
do too much towards Hiiiiniig the iiiflucnce 
of Christianity in the world, could not siilVer so 
extraordinary and p jpnlar a book as Pascal’s 
Thoughts to be circnlakd always in their ori- 
ginal stale, lie therefore luidcriook to corrupt 
them in a way that ex lii bits one of the most 
singular specimens of literary iinificc that has 
ever been in)]v^sed upon ilje wot Id. This arti- 
fice cou^istc'd in pntiH'il'ing an edition of the 
Thoughts, wit It noic' by \^>ltairo himself. In 
this eiiiiion be dilVercndy arr:tiit;ed, or rather 
disarranged ilic Tiion.Jils thcinsclvc?, so as to 
destroy much of ihcir bcainy and foie*’. Some 
new passage- wcie inserted, lal.en from ma- 
nuscripts of Ptisc.il to winch he had access; 
and ill the. inirnduct on of which he has taken 
care to blend some abominable things of his 
own invention, fiir llie purpose of making Pas- 
cal appear aa nnpiinciplcd a hypticrlte as 
himself; added to this, lie also introduced into 
the body of the work, and under the niniiing 
title of Pascal’s Though t§, a discourse intended 
to bring the immortalily of the .soul into ques- 
tion ! 'I’he phraseology of Pascal, too, be lias 
often changed ; and various notes arc added 
here and there, ib order to make some passages 
ajipear lau|rhable, others weak, and others ab- 
surd. If uindcllty can make a nuiii of genius 
sloop to such dirty work as this, what honest 
man must tiot shudder at the idea of becoming 
an infidel ? 

PASCALIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class syngeucsia, order polygainia superHua. 
Hcceptacle naked ; seeds drupaceous^ crowned 
wiih a toothed margin ; calyx imbricate. One 
species, a native of Chili, with nearly simple 
iTcct stem ; roothed, ovate, glabrous leaves ; 
solitary, term iiuil, yellow floAvers. 

PA'SCIIAL. a. {pascal, Fx.paschalis, Lat.) 
1. Relating to the passover. 2. KeluUng to 
Raster. ’ 

PASRWALK, a town of U pper Saxony, in 
Anterior Pomerania. Near it are some iron- 
works. It is situate on the Ucker, 21 miles 
W. of Stettin, and fiO’ S.S.K. of Strulsund. 
Lon. i:t. 57 E. Lat. 53. 2? N. 

PASH. jf. ipaz, Spanish.) A face {Shah- 
pcarc). 

To Pash . w. a. (perssen, Dutch.) To strike ; 
to crush {Dyyden), 

PASPALuAI. In botany, a genus of the 
class triandriu, order digyiiia. Calyx iwo- 
valved, orbicular j corol the size of the calyx ; 
stigmas j>encil-rorin. Fifteen species, natives 
of both the Indies and of America, 

PASQUIN, a mutilated statue, seen at 
Rome, in a corner of the palace of the Ursini. 
It takes its name from a coblcr of that city, 
trailed l\squiti, famous for his sneers and gibes, 
and whose .shop was the resort of a number of 
idle people, who diverted themselves w'ilh ban- 
tering folks as they passed by. 
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After pAsquin’s death, as they w^re 
up the pavement before his shop, they found a 
ftatue of an ancient gladiator^ well cutj but 
maimed, and lUlf spoiled. This they set iip^ 
in the place where it was found, at the corner 
of the deceased Pusquin’s shop ; and, by coiii- 
num consent, called it by the iiaiue of the de- 
funct. 

From that time all satires and lampoons arc' 
ascribed lo this figure, and arc put in its mouth 
or pasted against it ; as if they came troin Pas- 
quin redwivus. Pascpiiii usually addresses him- 
self to Alarforio, another statue in Rome ; or 
Maiforio to Pasqiiin, wdiom they then make 
rcjily. 

The answ^crsarc nsually very short, poignant^ 
and unlucky. Wlicn Marforio is attacked, 
Pavquin comes to his assistance; and Pai-quiu 
is arfsisied by Marforio in his turn ; i. e. the 
people make the . statues speak just what they 
please. 

PASQUINADE, or Pasquil, is properly- 
a satirical libel fastened to the statue of Pas- 
quin.- 

Hcncc, by extensiorr, the term becomes used 
for any satire, lampoon, or sneer upon the 
public, or upon the ruling powers. 

To PASS. V. n. (pUiser, French.) I. To goj 
to move from one place to another ; to be pro- 
gressive iShcihpeare)* 2. I’o go forcibly p to. ^ 
make way {Dryden), 3. To make a cnaimc, 
from oiie^ thing to another {Temple), 4. To 
vanish ; to be lost (Drz/r/e?*). 5. To go away 
progressively {Locke), I), 'lb he at an end ; to 
DC over {Dryden). 7- To die ; to pass from the 
present life’ to anollier state iShukspeare). 8. 
To be changed by regnl-ar gradation {Arluth- 
not), (). To go bc)Ond bounds: obsolete 
{Shakipcarc). 10. To be in any state (T.zekicl). 
11. To be enacted {Clarcndo7i). 12. lb be ef- 
fected ; to exist {Hooker). 13. To gam recep- 
tion ; to become cunent {V Estrange), 14. 
To be practised artfully or successfully' {Skaks.). 
15. To be regarded as good or ill {AtlerLury). 
1(). To occur; to be transacted {ff'atts'), 17- 
To be done {Taylor), lb. To iieed; to regard ; 
not in use {.Shukipcarc), Ip. To determine 
finally ; to judge capiially {Shakspeare), 20. 
To be supremely excellent {Under 21, 
To thrust ; lo make a push in fencing (UffUcn). 
22. 'Fo omit lo play {Pnar). 23. Togo through 
the alimentary duet (Arhilhnot). 24,1^ be in 
a tolerable suite (L Estrange), 25. 7b Pass 
away. To he lost ; to glide oiV (L<;c/i e) . 2ii. 
Tv Pass uway. To vanish. 

To Pass. v. a. i. To go beyond 
2. To go through : as, ilte horse passed the 
f*ioer. 3. Tt) spend ; to live through {Qtlliet^. 
4. Tt> impart to anv thing ihe i^owrer of mov- 
ing KDcrhatii). 5, To carry hastily {Addisonj.. 
G. To transfer to another proprietor 
T. To strain; to percolate {Bacon). 8. To 
vent; to pronounce p. To uiterce- 

rcnmiiiously ( Clarendon), 10. To utter sokoiti'* 
ly {L* Estrange). 1 1. To transmit j to procuve 
to go (Clarinduft). 12. To piitau end to iSh.). 
13.' To surpass j to . excel {Ezihiel), d*j|!i.TQ 
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•mil ; to neglect {Shakspeare^. 15* To trim* 
scend; to transgress (Bumct). l6. Toaiclinit; 
to allow (JSTmgs). J7* To enact a law {StJD\fl\ 
18. To impose fraudulently {Dryden). ly. To 
practise artfully; to make succc 9 c((Zi’£r/ra»ge). 
90. To send from one place to another : as, 
pass that hfg^r to his own parhh. 21. To 
Pass away. To spend ; to waste CEndu^.). 
99. To Pass hy. To excuse ; to forgive {TtL)- 
23. To Pass ly. To neglect ; to disregard 
(Bacon). 24. To Pass over. To omit ; to let 
go unrej:arded (Dry den). 

Pass. JF. (from ilie verb.) 1. A narrow en- 
trance; an avenue (Shakspeare). 2. Pa‘i««age; 
road (Ruleip/i). 3. A permission to go or come 
any where (Shakspeare). 4. An order by which 
vagrants or impotent persons are sent to iheir 
place ofabode. 6. Push ; thrust in fencing (Sh.). 
(j. State; condiLion (jSWNpy). 

Pass, in a military sense, a strait and dilTi- 
cult passage, which shuts up the entrance into 
a country. 

^ Pass, or Passaob, in fencing, an advatico 
■^or leap forward upon the enemy. Of these 
pthere are sev.eral kinds ; as passes within, 
)^!above, beneath, to the right, the left, and 
Ipasses under the line, &c. The measure of the 
Ipass is when the swords are so near as that 
j thev may touch one another. 

PA^SSABLK. a. (passable, Fr. from paw.) 
1. Possible to he passed or travelled through or 
ov^T (Shaksppaie). 2. Supportable; tolerable; 
allowable (Dryden). 3. Capable i^f admission 
or reception (Collier). 4. Popular; well re- 
ceived (Bacon). 

PASSACACtLIO. dial.) In muMc, a kind 
of chacone, but somewhat graver and more 
delicate than that air. See Passac A iLLt:. 

PASSACAILLK. (French.) A kind of 
cliaconc of a tender and slow movement, it is 
generally written in three croteheta, and be- 
gins with the third. There arc, however, 
passacailles in common time beginning with 
the full bar, though they are very rare. 

PASSADE, in fencing. See Pass. 

Pass AD E, in the manage, is a tread, or 
way, that a horse makes ufcctier tlian once 
upon the same e.\tent of ground, passing and. 
repassing from one end of its length to the 
other^yi^ch cannot be done without changing 
the KSnd, or turning and making a deini-tuur 
at each of the extremities of the ground, 
lienee it conics that there are several sorts of 
passades, according to the diH'crcnt ways of 
turning, in order to part, or put on again and 
return upon the same piste ox tread, which is 
called closing the passade. 

PASSAGE, in the manage. To passage a 
hurse, is to make him go upon a walk or trot 
upon two pistes or treads, between the two 
heels, and side-ways, so that his hips make a 
tract parallel to that made by his slioulden. It 
is but of late that passaging iijion a trot has 
been used , for formerly the word passage sigiii- 
iied walking a horse ujxm two treads behind 
the two heels. 

A horse is passaged oiion two straight lines, 
along a wall or henge : he is likewise passaged 
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on his own length upon volts, in going stde« 
ways upon a circle, round a center, the semi* 
diameter being above his own length, so that 
he looks into the volt, and half his shoulders go 
before the croup. In all passaging, the horse's 
outw'ard fore-leg must cross or lap a great deal 
over the inw'ard fore-lcg, at every second ttpio 
of marking. In a passage on a walk, and that 
on a trot, the motion of Llic hors^c is the same, 
only one is swifter than the other. 

Pa^ssace. 5. (]>assage, French.) 1, Act of 
passing; travel; course; journey (Jia/eigA). 
2. Road; way (South). 3. Entrance or exit; 
liberty to pas-. (S*iak\prnre). 4. The state of 
decay: notin n«'c (Shahpcarc). b. Intellectu- 
al adiniltance; mental acceptance (I>?^i;y). (i. 
Occurrence ; hap (Shnksprore). ?. Unsettled 
state ; aptness by condit ion or nature to change 
iheplaccof.ibode (Tew/^/e). 8. Incident; trans- 
action (Hayward). <). Management; conduct 
(Davies), la Part ot u b(*ok ; single place in 
a wiiliiig. Endroil, Fiench (Addison). 

Pass A UK. Jn st.tr. 4 Edvi»ard HI, c. 7, 
thi.s term is used for the hire a man |iays for 
being transported over any sea or river. Vari- 
ous statutes of a local nature have been passed 
for rcguliiting the passage of particuiar rivers. 
By a statute of Edward IV. the passage from 
Kent to Calui<; is restrained to Dover, 

Passage (Birds of), are such as only come 
to MS at certain seasons, an(||then dis:i|)pear 
again ; being supposed to pass the sea to some 
other climate. 

Among the hirtls of passage are the stork, 
swallow, nightingale, manm. woo<!cock, qnail^ 
hooded crow, cuckoo, w'ry-iieck, several spe- 
cies of the pigeon and thrush, snipe, curlew, 
hcvcral SjHTies of sand-piper, long-legged 
])lovcr, land-rail, sc\er.d species ol grebe, 
divers, terns, mcrg.inscrs, many species of 
ducks, See. 

Mr. Pennant remarks, that every species of 
the griH-ra of curlews, woodcocks, simd-pi|)er*i, 
and|)lo\ers, that forsake us in the spring, retire 
to Sweden, Poland, Prussia, Norway, and 
l^apland, to breed ; and as soon as the young 
can fly, the/ return to us a^ain,; because the 
frosts which set in early in those countries 
deprive them of the means of subsistence; and 
the dryness and hardness of the ground, in 
generaf, during our summer, prevent them 
from penetrating the earth with their hills in 
search of worm.s, which are the natural food of 
these birds. Of the numerous species of mi- 
grating fowl, there are scarcely any that may 
not be traced to Lapland, a country of Jakes, 
rivers, swamjis, and alps, covered with thick 
and gloomy forests, that afford shelter during 
summer to these fowls, which in winter dis- 
perse over the greatest part of Europe. In 
those northern regions, by reason of the thick- 
ness of the woods, the ground remains inuibt 
and penetrable by the wotalcocks, and other 
slender- hilled fowl ; and for the web- footed 
birds, the waters afford lanic without number 
of the gnat. The days are long, and the ii^ht 
nights arc f'vourable to their collecting ihis 
f(>ud : to whicli we may add, that mankind are 
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x&tj Sparingly scattered over that vast northern 
waste. Hritisli Zoology, vol. ii. Appendix. 
See Migration. ORNJTiiotocY. 

^ PASS ALUS, in enioinolngy, a tribe in the 
Fabrician sysrlcni, belonging to the coleopieFOUs 
genus DERMf.STKS, wliicti see. 

Passant, in bfralclry, a term applied to a 
lion or other antthal in a shield, appearing to 
walk leisurely : for most beasts, except lions, 
tlic trippant is freq non ilv used in'^tcad of passant. 

PASSAROWTTZ, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Servia, reinaikdljle for a peace con- 
cluded there, in 171ft, bclv. cen the emperor 
Charles V‘J. and Achmet 111. It is situate 
near the river M<irina,y3 nnles K.S.F. of Hcl- 

f rade, and 44 W. of Oiiiova. Lon. 'Jl. 1() E. 
•at. ‘^Fk (} N. 

PASS AR VAN, a town of the inland of Java, 
in the Kasl Indies. Lon. 114. 16 E. Lai. 7. 
0 S. ^ 

PASSAU, an ancient city of Bavaria, capital 
of a bishopric of the same uaiiie, with a fort. 
The houses are vicll ITuilt, and the cathedral is 
thought to he the fiuest in all Gcrniany. It is 
divided into four parts, namely, the town of 
Passaii ^Instadt, lllstadt, and the quarter in 
which is the bishop’s palace. The hr t three 
arc fonified, but the last is only a suburb. It 
is scared at the confluence of the Inn and Ihz, 
62 miles E. hy S. of Ratisbon, and i;i/> W. 
of Vienna. Lcmm. 37 E. l^ar. 4 k. *t*ft N. 
PA'SSKD. The piet. jiticl part. pass. 
PA'SSEXGEU. 5. (_p(i!>sagcr, Prcnch.) 1. 
A traveller; one who is iij>on the road; a 
wayfarer (5/;e?wrr). 2. One u ho hires in a!iy 
vcliicle the hbeny of iravclling (Sidney). 

Pa'ssungfk falcon. .V. A kind of uiigia- 
torv hawk (Ainsworfh). 

PA'SSi^l?. V. (Compass.) One who passes ; 
one that is upon ihc road (i'atcw). 

I^ASSKUES. Jn zoology, the name of the 
sixth order of the Linnean class aves : thus or- 
dinarily eharacleriscd. Bill conic, pointed; 
legs forn’.cd for hopping ; toes slender, di- 
vided ; body slender; flesh of such as feed ou 
grain pure, of .such as feed on insects impure; 
nest formed with wonderful art. Tltey live 
chiefly in trees and hedges, are uionog^inous, 
vocal, and feed their young by thrusting the 
food down their throats. The order includes 
seventeen genera, for which see the article 
Zoology. 

PASSERINA. In genus of the 

class octanrlria, order mHHpia. Calyxless ; 
corol four-cleft ; statru^^pled on the tube ; 
nut one, covered wi^MMPtrk. Sixteen spe- 
cies ; chiefly natives Cape : a few of the 

aonth of Europe. 

PASSEllO (Cai>e),.^ anciently called Pa- 
chinus, the most southerly poinTof Sicily. It 
is a barren island, about a mile round, sepa- 
rated from the rest of Sicily by u strait, half a 
mile broad, ft has a fort, to prolect the coun- 
try from the incursions of the Barbary corsairs. 
Lon. !.»♦. 22 E. Lat. 3f). 36 N. ' 
PASSIBI'LITY. .r. (passihiHf^, Fr. from 
passible.) Quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents (Hahewill). 
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PASSIBLE. 0. (passible, Pr. ptusilnlm 
Lat.) Susceptible of impressions from external 
agents (Hooker). 

PA'SSIBLENESS. s. Quality of receiving 
impressions irom external agents (Brere-^ 
wood). 

PASS I FLORA . Passion-flower. Lo\ c in 
a mist. In botany, a genus of the class mo- 
nadelphia, order peiitundria. Olyx five- 
parted ; petals five, inserted into the calyx ; 
nectary a crown of fibinents surrounding the 
stamens and styles ; si\les three j gourd pedi- 
cellecl. Forty-six species, all nntive-i of the 
West Indies or Souih America. Tiiey may be 
thus divided into tribes, 

A. Leaves nmlividtd. 

B. [.eaves tvvo-lobed. 

C. Leaves three- lohed. 

D. I c.ivct- many- cleft. 

The follon ihg arc riiliiv.ited, 

1. P. ca.Tiilea. Common or blue pasRion- 
flower. 

2. P. iucanuita. Rose- coloured paision- 

flower. 

3. P. Intea. Yellow p.;‘ -inn-flower. 

4. P, serralifolia. Noich- leaved passion- 
flower. 

6. P. maliforinis. Apple- frui led p.eslon- 

flower. 

ti. P. quadrangularis. Sqnare-stalked pas- 
sion-flower. 

7. l^ alata. Wing-stalked passiim-flowrr. 

8. P lamifolia. Bay-leavcU paf.sion-flower, 
01 w'ater melon. 

9. P. inultiflorn. Maiiy-floucrcd prmion- 
flower. 

10. P. rubra. Red- fruited pa i.-inn- flower. 

11. P. nuiracliijti. Moon-shaped pas'^ioii- 
flower. 

12. P. vespertilis. Ikil-winged pi'.sIoii- 
flower. 

13. P. roliindifolia. Round-leaved passion- 
flower. 

14. P. ciliata. ('i bated passion-flower. 

16 P. suherof-a. (ork-barkedpassion-flower. 

jfl.P.noloieriea. Silkv-leav( rl passion-flower. 

17. P. glauaa. Gfaueous- leaved passion- 
flower. 

^18. P. minima. Dw'arf passion-flower. 

As all the species ate natives of warm cli- 
matcs,^lbere are few of them, except P.cierulefi, 
that will succeed in the open air in our own 
country; and even this requires a warm situa- 
tion, and often loses its branches ni severe 
winter. 

'I’he fruit of the P. nudiforniis is esteemed a 
delicaey in the West Indies, lAlhere it is .served 
up among the deserts of the islands. The fruit 
ol 1^. km ri folia has a delicious smell «aud fla- 
vour, and is excellent in quenching thirst, 
abating heat of the stomacli, increasing ilio 
appetite, rec ruiting the spit its, and allaying 
heat in burning fevers. 

PA'SSlNd. perr/iapioZ a. (from pcm.) 1. 
Supreme; surpassing others ; eminent (Fri/r- 
/axj. 2, It is u'^cd adverbially to enforce the 
meatiing of another word. Exceeding: as, 
passing (tShakspeare) • 
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^ PA'SSINGBELL. s. (passing and helL) 
The bell which rings ai the hour of departure, 
to obtain prayers fur the passing soul ; it is of- 
ten used for the bell which rings immediately 
after death (Daniel. Swift). 

PASSING-NOTKS, those notes in the melo- 
dy, bass, or other narts of a composition, wiiich 
do not represent tijc sounds of the chord or har- 
mony, but vvliich are only introduced for tlie 
purpose of ornamenting and enriching the ef- 
leci. 

Passing -SHAKE, a short trill, made en 
pumuity in Howing pi!SV(g-s of quavers or semi- 
quavers, without breaking the time, or iiiter- 
lu^VkiiiG; ilu^atiiral contseof the melody. 

These, and indeed most other adteiititious 
graces, mil'll be introduced with great catiti ui 
and discretion, as well as with much delicacy 
and propriety of execution. 

PA'SSION. s. (passion, Fr. passioy Latin.') 
I. Any elfcet caused hy external agency (Lur.). 
1 '. Snsceptibiiily of cHect from external action 
(Baron). 3 . Violent cornrnotiun of the mind 
(MiUuu) 4 . Anger {IVatts). a. Zeal ; .irdour 
(Addfyuii). (>. I.coc (Drydru). 7. Katiemess 
(Swijt) N. ]ilm|)lKn:c;dly. 'Fiie Lnl soli'eiing 
of the il<<!ivmei ftf the world iA(t'^), 

To Pa'ssion. z». n. (pas^toner^ French.) To 
be ext’cmely 'igilated ; 10 e v pi great com- 
motion of iniiid : obsolete pi.fi re). 

PASSmiv (pusslot or ?//.«) is ap- 

plied to ihe ditfcrcm luonons ai\d aipnu-ons of t!ic 
soul, acotiidimi, 10 tlie diilercnt objects tiiat pirsent 
thcin‘,el\(s to the senses* In pioprtety all th<sc 
motions vi'hercby the sou! i.s earned towards any 
thini:; ; as love, ..mbition, revenge, &.C. aic ra»hcr 
aoiions tlrin ns. 

Those inoiioio whereby the soul finds irsclt iii« 
teirupted in ns actions, as grief, &c. are the only 
real passions. 

We find various modifications and impressions 
of plcasnii* and pain inseparably anni'xcd, by an 
established law ot nalun, to the several judgmente 
we torm concerning ir.jod and evil , ihesr judg- 
ments, with iheir respectiy^ modifica lions of plea- 
sure or pain annexed, according to the various ap- 
pearances and relations of the cdqcct considered, 
cither as good <ir evil, present or absent, certain or 
uiiccttain, probable or improbable, possdde or im- 
pos.sible, and afire ting the in«achlne in a certain 
manner peculiar to sucti modifications, niakc|j|hat 
we call the passions. 

How, or by what means, this mutual action ami 
communication between soul and body is effected, 
we are in a great measuic iernorant ; w'e have but 
very obscure and faint notions of any thing prior, 
or mote simple to resolve it into, except the imme- 
diate will and agency of the first cause itself. 

Malcbruncl)^ defines the passions to be all those 
emotions naturally arising in the soul, on occasion 
of ^traordinary motions ot the animal spirits, and 
the blood. In opposition to those motions of the 
soul which are common to us with pare intelli- 
gences, and which he calls natural inclinations. 

Though the passions be inseparable from incli- 
nations ; and though a man be only capable ot sen- 
sible love or hatred, because he is capatdc of spiri- 
tual ones ; yet does it appear just in that iliithor to 
distinguish between , them. Pa^^ions arc much 
stronger and warmer than inclinatims; iheir ob- 
jects also are dilfsieot, and so are thcir causes : in 
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trlith, passions and inclinations differ just as' mubh. 
as sr'iise and iiTi3;;irtaiiun. 

An ingenious writer lrd<; accurately d'l-'^tinguished 
between our affections and our passions; the for- 
mer. which wc apply indiscrimmitCely to all rea- 
sonable beings, may most properly signify the de- 
sires and iiiclination.s, hiunded in the reasonable 
nature itself, and essential to it ; such as self-love, 
benevolence, and the love ot truth, lliesc, when 
aided and sticrigthcutcl by additional instinctive 
deteniiinanoir^, arc, properly, passions- Thofc 
tendencies within us that are mtn ly arbiirary and 
instinctive, such as hunger and thirst, and the de- 
sires between the "-cxcs, we commonly call appe- 
tites or passions, ituliffercntly, but seldom or ni..\er 
aff'ectinns. P’ut s liev. of Mo*als^ p. J‘a3, &c. 

Pa*:sion, say.s anotiier excellent writer, is a kind 
of medium between a simple affection of the mind 
and the appetites and sensations ot the body. Pas- 
sion IS an aikctioii of (he mind which distinguishes 
it from the appetites of the body, hunger and 
thirst, and In.ni bodily seu:9dtions ; and it is at- 
tended with a peculiar and extraordinary emotion 
of the animal sp.i its, by which it is distinguished 
from pure affection, and from the several 'sensa- 
tions; in all which, though there be some metion 
of the blood and spirits, yet that motion is natural 
and regular; whereas in the agitation occasioned 
by the passions, the spirits arc moved after a more 
vehemtilt and tumultuous manner. Grove’f 
tifn of Mortp PLilusoptof^ vo). i. chop. 7. 

But Dr. Cogan, a rccciit very able writer on this 
intere^t^ng branch of cncjuiry, in giving a general 
view f.f the subject, says, by, passions, emoticjn.<<, 
and afieciions, wc undeisCand those stronger or 
weaker lechngs, with tbtir correspondent effects 
upon the ^y'.u*m, which arc excited within us by 
the perciption or c^'iitctriplation of certain quali- 
ties, which belong, or are supposed to belong to the 
objects of our attention ; and which in sonic re- 
spect or oiherappcar interesting to U"'. in all ca^-es, 
when the violence of the emotion is not too juwer- 
ful for the animal oeconemy, the feelings or ’sen- 
sations exciteil are pleasant or unpica^a^lt, accord- 
ing to the r.atutc ot the exciting cause, the it'.cai 
entertained of it, or the intcnienc'^s with wh.ch the 
mind iN stiiick by it. These (cLling^ differ in de- 
grees of streiigih, according to the apparent im- 
portance ot their cau>e; according to certain pecu- 
liarities of tcmpcranieni ; and also according to the 
manner in winch the influential qualities arc pre- 
sented to the nnnrl. 

One or oihei ct the three terms, passion, emo- 
tion, affvetion, is always employed to express the 
sensible effects which objects, or ideas concerning 
them, have upon the mind ; but they arc so trc- 
quenilv employed in a vague and indeterminate 
manner, that some difficulty attend* the attempt 
to rcstoie them to their precise and discriminating 
significations. 

The word passion is thus rendered subject to se- 
veral pecubariiics in the application Of it. Some- 
times it is used in a generic sen*e, as expressive of 
every impression made upon the mind. When we 
speak of the passions tn general, or of a treatise on 
the puysioiKs, we mean not to express the stronger 
impressions alone ; the mildest affections are also 
included ; and if we denominate any one to be a 
person o^ strong passions, we mean that he is sub- 
ject to violent transports of joy, or grief, or anger, 
kc. indiscriminately. In one instance the word is 
emphatically employed to express suffering ; as cur 
Snviour’> vai'‘don ! "in another it indicates anger ex- 
clusively : thus when it is said of any one that he 
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n tfi' ft passion^ it it uAiversaHy understood that he 
tft very angry. The term passion, and its adverb 
passionately, often express a very strong pred'dec. 
tion for any pursuit, or object of taste ; a kind of 
enthusiastic fondness for any thing. Thus we re- 
mark of one (terson that he has a passion for mu- 
sic, or that he is passioiiat^'ly fond of music; of 
fpothcr that he is passionately fond of painting, &c. 

In a sense similar to this is the word also ap- 
plied to eye^ propensity which operates strongly 
and peritiftnently upon the mind; as the selfish 
passions, the generous passions. Yet when we 
mean to particularize any of these, a different law 
of phraseology is observed. The word passion is 
appropriated by the evil pro)>cnsities which are 
uniformly operative. Thus wc do not say the af- 
fection of pride, or of avarice, but the passion. The 
term aflection on the other hand is appropriated by 
the virtuous propensities ; as the social, friendly, 
parental, filial, affections, though philosophi- 
cally considered, the relation they bear to the state 
and'Workings of the mind is perfectly analogous. 

^or is this capricious latitude ot expression con- 
fined to common lahguage, wheie accuracy is not 
always to be expected. It is also obvious among 
philosophers themselves ; so that scarcely two au- 
thors who have written upon the subject of the 
passions are agreed in their ideas of the terms they 
ftitiploy. »Hcnce it will not be expected that we 
should dwell Ipng upon them, in this place; we 
shall. therefore,refcrtorhe individual articles Fear, 
Grief, Joy, Love, &c. in this work, and for more 
complete information to Dr. Cogan’s very ingeni- 
ous treatise already quoted. 

With regard to the external signs of the passions, 
we may remark with Lord Karnes, that manifold 
and admirable are the purposes to which they arc 
made subservient by the A uthor of our nature. 

1 . The signs of interna) agitation displayed ex- 
ternally to every spectator, tend to fix the signifi- 
cation of many words. 

2. Siociety among individuals is greatly promoted 
by that universal language. Looks and gestures 
give direct access to the heart; and lead us to .se- 
lect, with tolerable accuracy, the persons who are 
worthy of our confidence. It is surprising how 
quickly, and for the most part how correctly, wc 
judge of character from external appearance. 

3. After social intercourse is commenced, these 
external signs, which diffuse through a whole as- 
i»embly the findings of each individual, contribute 
above all other means to improve the social afiec- 
tions. Language, no doubt, is the most compre- 
hensive vehicle for communicating emotions : but 
in expedition, as well as iq power of conviction, it 
falls short of the signs under consideration ; the in- 
voluntary signs especially, which are incapable of 
deceit. Where the countenance, the cones, the 
gestures, the actions, join with the words in com- 
municating emotions, these united have a force ir- 
cvsistible. Thus all the pfeasant emotions of the 
human heart, with all the social and virtuous affec- 
tions, are, by means of these external signs, not 
only perceiv^ but felt. By this admirable con- 
trivance, conversation becomes that lively and ani- 
rpaiing amusement, without which life 'would at 
best Im insipid : one joyful coumenance spreads 
cheerfulness instantaneously through a multitude 
of spectators. 

4. Dissocial passions, being hurtful by prompt- 
ing violence and mischief, are noted by the most 
conspicuous external signs, in order to put us upon 
our guard •* thus anger and revenge, especially when 
sudden, display themselves on the countenance in 


le|;ible characters. The extertial 'ftfgnisi again, of 
every passion that threatens danger raise * in us the 
passion of fear ; whirh frequently opemtihg with- 
out reason or reflection, moves us by a sadden im- 
pulse to avoid the impending danger. 

5. These external signs are remarkably subser- 
vient to morality. A painful passion, being aceom-. 
panied with disagreeable external signs, must pro- 
duce in every spectator a painful emotion: but 
then, if the passion be social, the emotion it pro- 
duces IS attractive, and connects the spet'tator 
with the person who suflers. Dissocial passK^ns 
only are productive of repulsive emotions, involv- 
ing the spectator’s aversion, and fnquentl> his in- 
dignation. This artful contrivance makc.s us cling 
to thf* virtuous, and abhiu the wicked. 

G. OF all the external signs of pas'-ion. those of 
affliction or distiess aic the most illu-ttricub wltll 
respect to a final cause, and dcf>encdly merit a 
place of distinction. They are illii trious by the 
singularity of their contrivance; and also by in- 
spiring sympathy, a passion to which human so- 
ciety IS indebted tor its greatest ble^sirlg, that of pro- 
viding relief for the distressed. A suhjccl so inte- 
resting deserves a leisurely and atteniive examina- 
tion. 'I'hc conformity of the na'ure of man to his 
external circumstances is in cveiy particular won- 
deifui; his natuic makes him prone to society ; 
and society is necessary to his well-being, because 
in a solitary state he is a htipless being, destitute 
of support, and in his distresses destitute of relief: 
but menial support, the shining attribute of soci- 
ety, is of too great moment to be left dependent 
upon cool reason ; it is ordered more wi.sely, and 
with greater conformity to the analogy of nature, 
that It should beenloiced even instinctively by the 
passion of sympathy. Here sympathy makes a 
capital figure, and contributes more than any 
other means to make life easy and comfortable. 
But however essential the sympathy of others may 
be to our well-being, one bcfoichand would not 
readily conceive how it could be raised by external 
signs of distress: for, considering ihc analogy of 
nature, if these signs be agreeable, they must give 
birth to a pleasant emotion leading eveiy beholder 
to be pleased v/i'h human woen: if disagreeable, 
as they undoubtedly arc, ought thcjMiot naturally 
to repel the spectator from them, in order to be 
relieved from pain ? Such would be the reasoning 
beforehand, and such would be the effect were 
man purely a selfish being. But the benevolence 
of our nature gives a very different direction to the 
painful passion of sympathy, and to the desire in- 
Y(4||Sd in it ; instead of avoiding distress, we fly to 
it in order to afl'ord relief; and our sympathy can- 
not be otherwise gratified than by giving all the suc- 
cour ill our power. Thus external signs of distress, 
though disagreeable, are attractive : and the sym- 
pathy they inspire is a powerful cause, impelling 
us to afford relief even to a stranger, as if he were 
our friend or relation. 

It is a noted observation, that the deepest trage- 
dies are the most crowded: whid^ in an overly 
view will be thought an unaccourtable bias 
man nature. Love of novelty, desire of occupanon, 
beauty pf action, make us fond of theatrical repre- 
semations ; and when once engaged, we must fal- 
low the story to the conclusion, whatever distress 
it may create. But we generally becoilhe wise by 
experience; and when we foresee wh«t pain we 
shall suffer during the course of the repsesentation. 
Is it not surprising that persons of reflection do nbt 
avoid such spectacles altogether? And yet one 
who has scarce recovered from the distress of a 
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deep l«t<A^ppolly and deliberately to go 

to the vcryiieatf^MlPVt the gUghteet obstruction 
Ixpio gelMove. whole mystery is explained 

by a .ginglc obsereation : that sympathy* though 
painful, is attractive ; and attaches us to an object 
in distress, instead of prompting us to fiy from it. 
And by this curious mechanism it is, that persons 
of any degree of sensibility arc attracted by afflic- 
tion still more than by joy. 

Passions, in painting, are the external ex pres* 
stoiis of the di Serene dispositions and aSieccioiis of 
the mind ; but particularly their diScrent ciicets 
upon the several teatures of the face : for though 
the arms, and indeed every part of the body, serve 
likewise, by their quick, languid, and variously di- 
▼ursified motions, to express the passions of the 
Biml I yet, in painting, this difference is most con- 
spicuous in epe face. * 

As we have given engravings of Le Tlrutrs draw- 
ings of the passions, we shall here subjoin the ac- 
count which he has given of each of these heads. 
Sec plates 127 and 128. 

1. l*he effects of uUention are, to make the eye- 
brows sink and approach the sides of the nosc \ to 
turn the cye-bills toward the ob]c-(..c that causes it; 
to open the mouth, and especially the upper part; 
to decline the head a little, and fix it without any 
other remarkable alteration. 

2. Admiration causes but little aititabion in the 
mind, and therefore alters I lU very little the parts 
of the face ; nevertheless the eyc-brnw rises ; the 
eye opens a lifclc more than ordinary ; the eye-ball 
placed equally between the eye- lids apjicars fixed 
on the obKCt ; the mouth half opens ; and makes 
no sensible alteration m the cheeks. 

3. The motions that accompany adnA-ation rcilh 
astonishment Tij*: hardly different from those of sim- 
ple admiration, only they are more lively and 
stronger marked ; the eye-brows more elevsrtd ; 
the eyes more open; the eye- ball farther from the 
lower eye-lid, and more steadily fixed ; the mouth 
^ more open, and all the parts in a much stronger 
emotion. 

4. Admiration begets esteem, and this produces 
vtneraihn^ which, when it has for its object some- 
thing divine or beyond our comprehension, makes 
the face decline, and the eye- brows bent down ; 
the eyes are almost shut and fixed ; the mouth is 
shut. These motions arc gentle, and produce but 
little alterations in the other parts. 

5. Although rapture has the same object as vene- 
ration, only considered in a different manner, its 
motions are not the same; the head inclinen to the 
left side ; the eye-bails and eye-brows rise dii^ctly 
up ; the mouth half opens, and the two corners 
are also a little turned up : the other parts remain 
in their natural state. 

6. The passion of t^sire brings the eye-brows 
close together and forwards toward the eyes, which 
are more open than ordinary; the eye- ball is in- 
ff allied, and places itself in the middle ol the eye ; 
the nostrils rise up and are contracted towards the 
eyes ; the mouth half opens, and the spit its being 
in motion give a lively glowing colour. 

Very little aUcratiun is remarked in the face 
jof those that feel within ihemvclvcs the «’ivc’rtNSi» 
otjoy with tranquillity. The forehead is se- 
fene ; the eye- brow without motion, elevated in 
the middle ; the eye pretty open and with a laugh- 
ing air ; eye-ball lively and shining ; the cor- 
ners of the mouth, turn up a little; the cqoiplcxion 
is lively ; the cheeks and lips are red. 

; <^8, Lnaghter^ which is prodtited by joy mixed 
:w;ith surprise, niakc.s the e>e-brow6 ri^e towards 
the middle of the eye, a^d bend towards the sides 
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of the nosc ; tfie eyes are almost shut, and some- 
times appear wet, shed tears, which make no 
alteration in the face ; the mouth half open shoWA 
the teeth ; the cerners of the mouth drawn' badk 
cause a wrinkle in the cheeks, which ap(K:ar so^ 
swelled as to hide the eyes in some measure ^ 
the nostrils are open, and all the face is of a red 
colour. ' 

1>. Acute pain makes the eye-brows approach pw 
another, and rise towards the middle ; the eye-ball 
is hid under the eye-bruws ; the nostrils rise and 
make a wrinkle in the checks; the' mouth half 
opens and draws back : all the parts of the face 
arc agitated in proportion to the violence of the 
pain. 

10. Shnple^ bodily pain produces proportionally 
the same motions as the last, but not so strong. 
The eye-brows do not approach and rise so much ; 
the eye-ball appears fixed on some object; the nos- 
trils rise, but the wrinkles in the cheeks are less 
perceivable ; the lips arc further asunder towards 
the middle, and the mouth is half open. 

1 1 . The* dejection that is produced by saStess 
makes the eye-brows rise towards the middle of 
the forehead more than (oWards the checks; the 
eye-ball appears full of perturbation; the w*hite ci 
the eye is ydlow; the cye-lids are drawn down, 
and a little swelled ; all ,about the eyes is livid ; 
the nostrils are drawn downward ; the mouth is 
half open, and the corners are drawn, down ; the 
head carelessly leaning on one of the shoulders : 
the face is of a lead colour ; the Upa pale- 

12. The alteration.^ that zt^eeping occasions are 
strongly marked. The eye-brows sink down to- 
wards the middle of the fciehcad; the eyes are al- 
mo.st closed, wet, and drawn down towar'^s the 
cheeks ; the nostrils swelled ; , the muscles and 
veins of the forehead appear ; the mouth is shut, 
and the suhs of it are drawn down, making wrin- 
kles on the cheeks: tlie under Up pushed Q.ut, 
presses the upper one : all ihe face is wrinkled and 
contracted ; its colour is red, especially about the 
eye-brows, the eyes, the nosc, and the cheeks. 

13. 'I be lively attention to the misfortunes of 
another, which is called compasston, causes the cji- 
brows to sink towards the middle of the foithcad ; 
the eye-ball to be fixed upon the object ; tb.e sides 
of the nostrils next the nose to be a little clctated, 
making wrinkles in the checks; the mouth to be 
open; the upper lip to be lifted up and thrust tor- 
wards ; the muscles and all the parts of the face 
sinking down and turning towards the object which 
excites the passion. 

14. The motions of scorn are lively and strong. 
The forehead is wrinkled ; the eye- brow is knU ; 
the side of it next th8 nosc sinks down, and the 
other side ri.scs very much ; the eye is very open, 
and the eye-ball is in the middle; the nostrils rise, 
and draw towards the cye.s, and make wrinkles in 
the cheeks; the mouth shuts, its sides sinking 
down, and the under lip is pushed out beyond the 
upper one. 

15. An object despised sometimes causes horrnr, 
and then the eye-brow knits, and sinks a great deal 
more. 7'he e>c-ball, placed at the bottom of the 
eye, is half covered by the lower eye-lid ; the 
mouth is halt open, but closer in the middle than 
the sides, which being drawn back, makes wrinkles 
m the cheeks ; the fare grows pale, and theejes 
become livid ; Uie muscles and the veins -die 
marked. 

Ifi, 'I'lie violence of terror or fright alters ull the 
part, of the face ; the eyc-brow lises lu the nii 1- 
rile ; Its muscles arc marked, swclk d, pre-.sud nnc 
against the other, and sunk toNvaKS the nose. 
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which draw» up as well ns the nostrils ; the eyes 
are very open ; the upper eye-lid is hid under the 
eye-brow ; the white of the eye is encompassed 
with fed ; the eye-ball iixes toward tilt lower part 
of the eye ; the lower pait of the eyc-lid swells and 
becomes livid ; the muscles of the nose and cheeks 
swell, anrd these last terminate in a point toward the 
sjdcs of the nostrils ; the mouth is very open, and 
its corners very apparent; the muscles and veins of 
the neck stretched \ the hair stands on end ; the 
colour cjf the face, that i^. the end of the nose, the 
lips, the ears, and round the eves, h pule and livid; 
tind all oui;ht to be stiong.iy marked. 

17. The effects of rt/i/jcr show its nature. I’he 
eyes become red ai-cl inflamed ; the cyc-b'dl is* 
staring and spariding; the eye-brows are soinctiines 
elevated and sometimes sunk down efiuiilly; the 
forehead is very much wrinkled, with wrinkks be- 
tween the eyes; the nostrils are open anti enlarged; 
the lips pressing against one anotlar, the under one 
rising over the upper one leaves the comers of the 
xnou^ a little bpen, making a cruel and disdainful 
grin. ' 

18. Haired tr jeaiouty wrinkle.s the forehead; the 
eye-brows are sunk down and knit ; the cyc-bull 
is halfhid under the eye- brows, wh:ch turn towards 
the object; it should appear full of fire, as well as 
the white of the eye and the eye- lid ; the nostriK 
are pale, open, more marked than ordinary, and 
drawn backward so as to make wrinkles in the 
cheeks; the mouth is so shut as to show the teeth 
are closed ; the corners of the mouth are drawn 
back and very much sunk ; the muscles of the 
juw appear sunk; the colour of the face is partly 
inflamed and partly yellowish; the lips pale or 
livid- 

1 9. As despair is extreme, its motions arc so like- 
wise ; the forehead wrinkles from the top to the 
bottom ; the eye-brows bend down over the eyes, 
and press one another on the sides of the nose : the 
eye seems to be on fire, and full of blood; the 
eye-ball is disturbed, hid under the eye- brow, 
sparkling and uiiHxcd ; the eyc-lid is swelled and 
livid ; the nostrils are large, open, and lifted up ; 
the end of the no-e s,inks down ; the muscles, ten- 
dons, and veins are swelled and stretched; the 
upper part of the checks is large, marked, and nar- 
row towards the jaw ; the moutli drawn backwards 
is more open at the sides than in the middle ; the 
lower lip is large and turned out; they gnash their 
teeth ; they foam; they bite their lips, which are 
pale ; as is the test of the face; il^e ban li, straight, 
and stands on end. 

Other French writers have given instructions 
respecting the expression oj the passions, differing 
much from those of Te Brun. All of them whom 
we have consulted make so many divisions and 
subdivisions of passions, that a philosopher cannot 
follow them in metaphysical theory, nor a paint- 
er exhibit their cflects uppn canvas. Nature 
therefore must be his guide, particularly in treat- 
ing those very minute and almost imperceptible 
diflerences, by which, however, things very dif- 
ferent from each other arc often expressed. This 
b particularly the case with regard to the passions 
of laughing and crying ; as in these, however 
contrary, the museles of the face operate nearly in 
the same manner. As the fkaious Pietro de Cor- 
tona was one day hnishing tl^^face of a crying 
child in a representation of w iron age, with 
which he was adorning the floor called hot-bath in 
the loyal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand II. who hap- 
pened to be looking over him for his amusement, 
could not forbear expressing his approbation^ by 


crying out, Oh how well cricsi T6 

whom the anist: Has a mind to 

sec how easy it is to make ctnldren laugh ? Ate- 
bold, I'll prove it in an instant." And taking up 
his pencil, by giving the contour of the mouth a 
concave turn downwards, instead of the conve.x 
upwards which it before had, and with little or no 
alteration in any other part of the face, he made ' 
the child, who a little before seemed ready to 
burst its heart with crying, appear in equal dan- 
ger of bursting its sides with immoderate laugh- 
ter ; and then, by restoring the alt(.'red features 
to tl'AMi former position, he soon set the child m 
crying again. See farther. The Anatomy of Kx- 
pre^sion in Painting, by Charles Bell. 

Passion-flower. See Passiflora. 

PassioN-wlek, the week i in mediately 
preec'dlng the festival of Kasler; so caked, Le- 
cau'>e in that week our Saviour’s p.is^ion and 
death happciKul. The 'I'hursday of this week . 
is called Maunday Thursday; tiic PViclay* 
(jlood-Friday ; and the Saturday, the Great 
Sabhath. 

PA'.'^SIONATK. a. (passiojitiv, French.) 
1. M ovi-d by |>at«sion ; feel in l*: or expre.ssing 
great coin mot ion of nuin] (Clarendon). 2. Ea- 
sily moved to .inger (Prior). 

To Pa'ssion A r K. v. n. (from passion^) 
All old word, now obsolete. 1. To affect with 
passion (Spenser). 2. To c.xprc.ss passionatciy 
(Sh(tk.spcnre). 

P.A'SSIONATELY. ad. (from passionate,) 
1. Witli passion ; with desire, love, or hatred; 
w'ith great coinuioiion of miiul (South). 2. 
Angrily (Locke). 

PA'SSION ATENKSS. 5. (from passionate.) 
1. Slate of being siiliject to passion. 2. Vehe- 
mence of mind (Boyle). 

PA'SSIVE. fl, (passi/’t Vr. pn^isiviis^ Latin.) 
I. Receiving irnprrsHion I'roin some externaf 
aaent (South). 2. Uiitesisiiiig ; not op|K)sltig 
(Pope). 3. Sufl'ering; not acting 4. (In gram- 
mar.) A verb passive is iliat which signifies 
passion or the eflect of action : as, doceor, 1 
am taught ((7/ar/ie). 

PA'SSIV'^ELV. ad. (from passive.) With a 
passive nature { Dryden). 

PA'SSI VENESS. s. (from passive.) L 
Qualify of receiving impression from external 
agents. 2. Passibility; power of sufTering. 
(i). qf Piety), 3. Patience; calmness (Fell). 

PASSrvrrY.i. (from pflssiuc.) Passivencss. 
An innovated word (Cheyne). 

PASSOVER, iira<rx,a* a solemn feast, cele- 
brated among the Jews, on the fourteenth 
day of the moon next after the vernal equi- 
nox. 

This feast was called, by the ancient Latins 
and Greeks, pascha, not from I softer, 

as Chrysostom, Irenaeus, and Tertullian 
gine, but from the Hebrew m pesahh, pas- 
^e, leap ; the design of the feast being to 
*bornmeinorate tlie destroying angePs passing 
over the houses of the Israelites, when he en- 
tered in, and destroyed the first-bora in thoie 
of the Egyptians. Exod. xii. 27* Many erro- 
neously imagine, that it was in memory of 
their passing the Red Sea that the nassover 
was instituted ; though it is certain the feast 
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was mA had itar name, bcfiire the Israel* 
ites look a step of their way out of E^ypt, and 
cuhfu^quently aevcral days before their passing 
the Red Sea. 

Besides the passover celebrated on the four* 
teenth of the iirsl month, there was a scci>nd 
pasbover held on the fDuneenth of the second 
month aficr the equinox, iiistitiilcd by God in 
farourof travellers, and side perbons, who cmild 
not attend at tiie hr^t, nor be at Jeru^jalem on 
the day. 

- The Greeks, and even some of the catholic 
doctors, from the tlhrtecnth, eighteenth, and 
iiiiu'tceiitii cliaptcrs of St. John, take occasion 
to conclude, that Jesus anticiputed the day 
marked (or the piwsover in llie law ; hiit the 
authority (d* three evangelists seems to ^ince 
the contrary. See Whitby -s Dissertation on 
tiiis subject, in an appendix to the fouruenth 
chapter of St. Mark. 

F. jLainv is of opinion, tliat he did not at- 
tend at the passover (he last year of his life; 
winch sentiment bus drawn upon him almnd- 
ance of oppnsers. F. llardonia inainUnn^, 
that the Galileans CL'Iehratcd the passover on 
one day, and tlie .lews on another. 

l^As'sovftR denotes also the sacrifice killed. 
PASS PAROLE, a com inand given in the 
head of an army, and thence communicated to 
the re.ir, by pa'^^ill^i; it from nioiitti U> mouth. 

i LVSS-P A U-TC )U'r, a master-key; or key 
tliai npeiii iwhfierenily Fcver.d locks belonging 
to the same lodee or apariment. 

‘ PASSFUli i', a licence nr l^•ucr from a prince 
or governor, grantiiia; liberty and safc-coiidnct 
to travel, enu*r, and gn out of, his territories, 
(reely, and witiimii molestation. The pass^jort 
is properly given to friends, and the safe-con- 
duct to enemies. 

'Die violation of sare-coMduct.s, or passports, 
expressly gran li'd by tiie king <;r his ainbussadors 
lo the subjects of a Oireign power in time of 
mutual war, or committing acts of hostility 
again t such as are in amity, league, or truce 
with us, who are here under a general implied 
safc-condiict, are brrachcH of the public faith, 
without which iherc can be no intercourse or 
commerce heiween one nation and another; 
and such ofl’ences may, according to the writers 
upon the law of n-uinns, be a just ground of a 
national war. And it is enacted by the statute 
31 Henry VT. c. 4. now in force, that if any of 
the king's subjects attempt, or ofl'end, upon the 
sea, or in any port within the king's obeysance, 
or against any stranger in amity, league, or 
truce, or under safe-conduct, and e.specially liy 
attacking his person, or spoiling him, or rob- 
bing him of his goods; the lord chancellor, 
with any of the justicp.s of either the king’s 
bench or common pleas, may cause full resti- 
tution and amends to be made to the partj^ 
injured. 

Pasquior takes passport to have been intro- 
duced passe-par-tout. BalsMic menti-ms a 
very honourable pass|)ort given by an emperor 
to a philosopher in these terms,; If there be 
any one on land, or sea, hardy cnou^ tc mo- 
lest Potamon, let him consider whemcr he be 
strong enough to wage war with Cesar." 
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pASsroH. 1 * is also used for a licence granted 
by a prince for the irnjxiriing oi ex|K>fUUg 
merchandizes, moveables, Ucc. without paying, 
the duties. 

Merchants sometimes procure such pas&|H>rts 
for certain kinds of counuodiiies ; and they 
are always given to ainbusiHalors and minister^^ 
for their baggaire, equipage, &c. 

- PAS.spoi<. r is aho x licence obtained for the 
importing or PX|K>rling of merchandizes deem- 
ed contraband, and declared soon by tariffs, 
8cc. as gold, silver, precious stone' , uunnuni- 
tiem of war, horse.s, coni, wool, &c. upon pay- 
ing duties. 

PASSY, a village of France, in the depart- 
ment of Paris, near tlie town of St. Denys. 
Here is a considerable manufacture for speedily 
bleaching cotton and linen cloth. 

PaSI. part, a. (from pass,) 1. Not pre- 
sent ; not to come (Swi/i), 2. SpeiU; |^ne 
through ; undergone {Pope). 

Past. s . lillipticaliy used for past time 
{I'tmfon), 

Past. pro. 1. Beyond in lime: it is past 
the time of lu^lorij {Ilclrcws), 2. No longer 
capable of: hr ih }>.'ist tearninfr {Hayward). 
3. Beyond ; out of reach ol : the ship is ()ast 
caiima-shot (Calamy), 4. Bicyond ; further 
than; wc arc not past the fens {is^umbers). 6. 
AIkivc ; more than : ttte well was past ten feet 
deep {Spenser), 

PASTE, i. (/jflf/c, French.) 1. Any thing 
mixed u]> so as to be viscou.s and lenacious 
{Dnjdfu). 2. Flour and water hoileil together 
so ii'i to nuke a cement. 3. Artificial mixture, 
in imitation of preciou.-> stones. 

To Paste, v. a. {paslir^ Fr. from ilie 
noun.) lo fasten willi pa.^le {Locke), 

Pasteboard, s. [paste and hoards) 
jVlasse.-) nvtfle anciently by |>a3iing one board 
on another : now made sometimes by mace- 
r.uing paper, and casting it in inmilds, and 
soinc'tinu s by pounding fdd cordage and casting 
it in tVirms ( Dryden), 

PA'sTr BOARD, a. Made of )>asteboard 

PAS rEKN OF A HORSE, the part which 
inter\cnes between the joint of that name and 
the coronet of the hool‘. "I'his part should be 
short, ftpecully in iniddle-.sized horses ; be^ 
cause long ]>:isierns are weak, and cannot so 
well endure labour. Some horse.s indeed havf! 
them so long and flexible, that in walking they 
almost touch the grouii i with them, ^ich B 
a great impel fcclion, and shows the animal 
unfit for any sort of fatigue. 

Paste R ir-joiNT, in the manage, the fet- 
lock of a hori>e : the. joint above the pastern^ 
which serves for a second knee in each fore-leg, 
and a second hough in each hind- leg. A horse 
is short or loiig-joitUed, according to the short- 
ness or length of llte pastern, the short- jointed 
is the most esteti^d. 

PASTES for Wds : the common food pro- 
\ided for them in aviaries, which may be thu«i 
prepared. 

Grind half a peck of the Anest horse beans, 
well dried, very hne, and bouh them through 
a fine boulter, «uch as is used for w heat meal ; 
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or if ypur stfick of birds do not require so great 
a quantity* use in the following proportion. 

Take of the above meul* two pounds ; of the 
best sweet almonds* blanchen* one pound; 
beat these very> well in a mortdr* and add a 
quarter of a ))Ound of fresh butler : put them 
mtoacofmer saueepan* well tinned* mix all 
well together* and set the pan over a charcoal 
fire* that the paste may not smell of smoak*' 
and keep toiitiimally stirring it all the while it 
stands upon the fire with a wooden-spoon* that 
so it may boil gradually, and not burn ; then 
take four yolks of eggs* and a little saffron* and 
when the butter is melted* having some vir- 
gins-honey ready* drop in si>ine ' by degrees* 
cxmlinually stirring it* that all the ingredients 
mav incorporate. 

^ This being done* take a fine cullender, and 
strain the compound through, which should 
be thin* and not in lumps ; the remaindet of 
the paste may be beaten in a mortar again* and 
if it will not pass through the holes, set it upon 
the fire again, and let it boil gently, and then 
try it through the cullender, till it conies to 
such a qnaritity and quality as is fit for the 
number of birds you keep. Repeat this as 
often as you have occasion. 

This paste may be mixed with any bird- 
meat whatever, is a strengthening diet* and 
will continue g<iod for six months if you pour 
a little melted clarilied honey upon it. 

Pastes for fishing are variously com- 
pounded* almost according to the angler’s own 
fancy ; but there should always be a little cot- 
ton wool* shaved lint* or fine flax* to keep 
the parts of it toother, that it may not fall otf 
the nook. White bread and honey will make 
a proper paste for carp or tench. Fine wdiite 
bread alone, with a little water* will serve for 
roach and dace ; and uiuitnn suet and soft 
new cheese for barbels. Strong cheese with 
a little blitter* and coloured yellow with sailVon* 
will make a good winter paste for a chub. 

But ariionx all the variety of pastes* there is 
none so often used as the simple and plain one 
made with while bread and milk, which re- 
quires only clean hands. 

The following observations concerning pastes 
may lie of use to a young angler* being ail 
founded on experience : 

In September* and all the winter months* 
when you angle for chub, carp, and bream* 
with paste* let tlie bait be as big cfs a large 
hazle nut : but for roach and dace* the bigness 
of an ordinary faoan is sufficient. 

You may add to any paste* assa-fietida* oil 
of ivy* oil of pelre* gum ivy* and many other 
things, which sometimes wonderfully increase 
your sport. 

Pasts* in the glass-trade* a kind of coloured 
glass, made of calcifted crystal* lead, and other 
metallic preparations so as to imitate the na- 
tural gems. The basis of these compositions 
is a pure glass* prepared from poundea quartz* 
fused with alkali* with the addition of borax 
and of oxyd of lead. The latter gives density 
to the glass, a susceptibility of receiving a 
higher polish, and a greater refractive power* 
by which the lustre is increased. Different 


colours art obtained Ky the additioo df winono 
metallic oxvAs, The oxyd of gold givea a TOd 
of cobalt* Idue; of manganese, purpio; of lead* 
yellow ; and of iron* green : and these colours 
afeso rich* as to be equal* or even sn|)erior* to. 
those of natural gems, though in lustre* hard- 
ness* and durability* the pastes are far inferior* 
They may be distinguished by their inferior 
specific gravity* and their softness* which is 
such that they can be scratched by the knife. 

PASTIL or Pastel, among painZers* a 
kind of paste made of different colonies ground 
up with gum-water* in order to make crayons. 
Pastil* in pharmacy, is a dry composition 
of sweet-smelling resins* aratxialic woods* &c. 
sometwes burnt to clear and scent the air of a. * 
chamftr. 

PA'STIME. r. (pass and iitne,) Sport; 
ammeiuent ; diversion (ff'atis). 

PASTINACA. Parsnep. In botany* o 

f mus of the class pentandria, order digynia. 

rnit elliptic* compressed* fiat; petals involute* 
entire. Three species. 

1 • P. lucida. Lucid parsnep. Leaves simple, 
heart.&hiipcd, lobed* lucid* acutely crenate. A 
native of the south of Europe. 

2. P. opoponax. Rough parsnep. Leaves 
pinnate ; leaflets incomplete at the base on 
the iin{)cr side ; root-leuves simple, heart- 
shaped, acutely crenate ; flowers umbel led* 
yellow, appearing in July : a imlivr of the. 
south of Europe. The inspissated juice of the 
stem i<; the opoponax of the shops. 

3. P. saliva. C'omrnori parsnep. Leaves 
simply pinnate, dowjiy underneath, sometime.^ 
glabrous. Its roots are sweet and nutritions, 
and ill iiigh esteem ns an article of fcxid. They 
possess an aiomallc flavour, more especially 
those of the wild plant, and are exhibited in 
calculous coinpiaiiits for their diuretic and 
sheathing qualities. The parsnep is to be pro- 
pagated by sowing tiie seecL in February or 
IVlarch, in a rich mellow soil, which must be 
deep dug, that the roots may be able to run 
deep witliout hindrance. 

It is a roiniTion practice to sow carrots at the 
same time, upon the same ground with the 
parsneps ; and if the carrots are designed to 
be drawn young, there is no harm in it. The 
parsneps wheu they are grown up a little, must 
be thinned to a foot distance, and carefully kept 
clear of w^eeds. I'hey are finest tasted just at 
the season when the leaves are decayed ; and 
such as are desirous to eat tlietii in spring* 
should have them taken up in atitunin, and 
preserved in sand. When the seeds are to be 
saved, some very strong and fine plants should 
be left for it at four feet distance, and towards 
the end of August* or in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, the seeds will be ripe; they must then 
be carefully gathered, and dried bn a coarse 
cloth. They should always be sown the spring 
following, for they do not keep well. 

PASTO, or St. Juan de Pasto, a town 
of New Granada* in Pqnayan* seated in a 
valley* ISO miles N. Iw E. of Quito. Lon. 
76 . 55 W. Lat. 1. 50 N. 

PASTOR, originally* signifies. oiie>.,sthaE 
(pazLt/) feeds. Hence it was anciently used 
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fnrii<bejih0rd» or advocate; and is now «fi« 
propriated ^ a minister, or one that hat the 
Olive of nouls. 

PASTORAL, something that reiales to 
shepherds, pastores. The poets represent 
the innocence of a pastoral life, and pastoral 
manners, in the most agreeable tight. We 
must not imagine them so btauiiful in nature 
as in their descriptions. -* * 

Pastoral, iu poetry, denotes a comfiosi- 
tion the subject wnereof is something in the 
pastoral, or at least in rural life, an\) ilie per- 
sons shepherds, or at least rustics. 

Most authors, except the Kn^dish, esteem 
pastoral of the dramatic kind j and dehiie it n 
tlramaLtc piece, wherein the persons arc clad 
like nymphs and shepherds, and act their own 
amours. The scene is always in the fields or 
the w'oods j whence Tasso calls pastoral, ybuo/a 
boacaTecria. 

Such are the Pastor Fido, of Guarini ; the 
Aminta, of Tasso ; the Sylvia, of Mairet, the 
French poet ; and tlie Cniiius, of Milton, bic. 
'i'usso assumes to himself the hcnoiir of havir:g 
invented fMistoral ; hut the first idea «if this 
kind of drama seems to he l>ccari*s, who made 
the first attempt of this kind in \bb‘2. But 
'Jasso’s Amiimi; which did not appear till the 
year effacing what lud been done by 

JJoceari, the fir^t author was fo.got, and Tasso 
was left as the Inventor. 

h is ccrLiin this kind of pastoral fable, com- 
posed acco'ding to the rules of the sin^e, was 
unknown among the uncicits. The Greeks 
and Latins have indeed introduced shepherds 
ill their ecloirnes ; hut these eclogues had no- 
thing iheairical in lliein ; nor were the shep- 
he.rrU ever brought upon the stage. 

This kind of dramatic pastoral is as yet but 
little Unow'u among us : nor htivc we any thing 
considerable under the title pastorals, but 
country pieces after the manner of the eclogues 
or idyllion!: of the ancients. 

Every pastoral, even in this last view, should 
ha\e a little plot or fable, which may deserve 
the title of a pastoral scene. It must be simple, 
and but one ; yet not so as to refubc all cligri’S- 
sions, provided they be but short. This rule 
of the plot is every where observed by Virgil. 

Pa'storal. n, ipastoralts, Latin.) 1. 
Rural; rustic; beseeming shepherds; imitat- 
ing shepherds {Sidney), 2. llelating to the 
care of souls (Hooker), 

Pastor AL-sTAFF. See Crosier. 

PASTORALE, (lial.) In music, an epithet 
Applied to soft rural movements, generally 
written in twelve quavers, and moving by 
alternate crotchets and quavers, like the Sici- 
liano. 

^ PA'STRY. r. (pasHsserie, Fr. from paste,) 
1, The act of making pies (King), g. Pies or 
ittked paste (Jusser), 3. The place where 
pastry is made (Shakspoare). 

Pa'strV-cook. s, (pastry and cook,) One 
^whose trade is to make and sell things baked 
in imste (Arlmthnot), 

PA'STURABLE, a. (from* pasture.) Fit 
iar^sture. 
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PA'STORAGE. #. (patiurage^ Fietich.) 

I. 'I'he business of feeding cattle {Spenser), 

Lands grazed by cattle (Addison), 3. The 
use of p’istiue 

PA'STLTIE. s. {pasture, Fr.) 1. Fifod j 
the act of leeding (Drown), Sf.- Grrjund ea 
which ciUlle feed (Locke). 3. Human cobi * 
ture ; education (Dry den). 

To Pa'sture. V. a, (from the noun.) 
place ill a pa'^ture. 

To Pa'sture. V. n. (from the noun.) To 
graze on the ground (Alilion). 

Pasture land. See Husban dry. 

PA'sTY. s, (paste, French.) A pie of crust 
rai«ed wiihom a dish (Shakspeare) . ^ 

PAT. a. (from pas, Dutch, Skinner.) Fit; 
convenient; exactly suitable (il//erZfur^). 

Pat. s, (patte, French.) 1. A light quick 0 
blow; a tap (Collier). S. A smalt lump of 
matter heat iiiin shape with the hand. 

To Pat- v, a. (from the noun.) To strike 
lightly ; to tap s Bacon), 

PA' I'ACHE. a. a small ship (Ainsworth). 

PATAC(K>N. s. A Spanish coin woith 
four ihiiiing*^ and eight pence English (Ains.). 

PA'I/TX'I, in mythology, images of go^ 
which the Piiceiiicians carried on the prows of 
their galie\<;. Herodotus, lib. iv. calls tlicm 
md.ixoi. I'he word is Phoenician, and derived 
Iroiii pet Idea, i. e. titiilus. See Bochari’a 
Chanaan, lib. ii. cap. 3. But Scaliger does 
not agree. I^Iorin derives it from 
monkey, this animal having been an object of 
worship am<mg the Egyptians, and hence 
might have been honoured by their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Eisner has observed, that Hero- 
dotus does not call the patxci, gods ; but that 
they obt.iincd this dignity from the liberality of 
licsycluus and Suidas, and other ancient lexi- 
c«'graphcrs, who place them at the stern of 
ships ; whereas' Herodotus placed them at the 
prow'. Scaliger, Bochart, and Selden have token 
some pains about this subject.— Mr. Morin has 
also given us a learned dissertation on this head 
in the Memoires de TArad.dcs Inscript, et Belles 
lAdtres, loin. i. ; but Mr. Eisner thinks it de- 
tective in j)oint of evidence. 

PATAuONIA, a country in the most 
southern part of S. America, bounded on the 
N. by P^lraguayand Chili, and extending MOO 
miles on the eastern coast, from Rio de k 
Plata to the straits of Magellan. The natives 
of Patagonia are toll, stout, and well made, 
some of them six feet five and seven inches iu 
height ; hut their hands and fettt are remark- 
ably small. Their colour is a kind of bronze. 
They are all painted, and clothed nearly iu the 
same manner: the circles round the two eyes 
are, some white and red, and some red and 
black. Their teeth are as white as ivory, re- 
markably even and well set. They have no 
other clothing than skins, which they wear 
with the hair inward ; and a piece ot Icaihtr 
covers their private parts. This couniry has 
no limber in the S, parts, though the N. con- 
tains an immense quantity, and numerous flocks 
of cattle. The E. coast is generally low. The 
principal harbour is that of port Su Julian. 
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PATANI, a town on the N.E, coast of the 
peninsula of Malaya, capital of a kingdom of 
tile same name, with a well-dcfcndcti harbour. 
The inhabitants have some trade with the 
Chinese. It is 30() miles N. by W. of Ma- 
lacca, Lon. 100. ao E. Lat. 7. 5 N. 

PATAY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Loire!, where the English were de- 
feated in 1429, by Joan of Arc. It is 15 iiiiles 
N.W. of Orleans. 

PATAVINrrV, among critics, denotes a 
peculiarity of Livy’s diction ; derived from Pa- 
taviiim or Padua, the place of his nativity ; but 
wherein this patavinity consists, they are by 
no means agreed. Asinius PulUo, according 
to Quintilian, taxed Livy with patavinity. But 
what he meant Iw this censure we lielicvc no 
) man can say. Morhof believes it to be a sin- 
gular turn of expression, and some phrases 
peculiar to the Paduesc. All we certainly 
kn<fw about it is, that it was a fault in tiie 
language of Livy, not in the sentiments or 
manner. In all probability, it is one of those 
delicacies that are lost in a dcarl language. 
Dan. Georg. Morhof published a treatise l>c 
Patavinitate Lividiia, at Kiel, in 1(185, where 
he explains, very learnedly, the urbanity and 
peregrin ity of the Latin tongue. 

PaTARA, a town of Lycia, situate on the 
eastern side of (he mouth of tlie river Xanthus, 
with a capacious harlxiur, a temple and an 
oracle of Apollo, sirnained Putarens. The god 
was Bup|)0sed by some to reside for the six 
winter months at Patara, and the rest of the 
year at Delphi. 

To PATCH, V, n. (py/d/rer, Danish ; pez- 
tare, Ital.) J. To c<»ver with a piece sewed 
on (Locke). 2. To decorate the face with 
small snots of black silk (Addison). 3. To 
mend clumsily; to mend so as that the original 
strength or beauty is lost (Drtfden). 4. To 
make up of shreds or difl'creni pieces. 

Patch, r, (pezzo, Ital.) 1. A piece sewed 
on to cover a hole (Drt/den). 2. A piece in- 
serted in mosaic or variegated work (Locke). 
3. A small spot of black silk put on the face 
(Suckling). 4. A small iiarticle ; a parcel of 
land (Shakspeare). 5. A paltry fellow : ob- 
solete (Shakspeare). 

PATCHER. s. (from patch.) One that 
patches $ a botcher. 

PATCHERY. (from /Ja^c^.) Botchery; 
bungling work : not (Shakspeare). 

PATCHWORK. (patch and work.) 
Work made by sewing small pieces of dift'erent 
colours intercnaiigeahly together (Swift). 

PATE. s. The head (Spenser. South). 

PATED. a. (from pate.) Having a pate. 
It is used only in comimskion : as, lohg-pated 
Of cunning ; shallow-jia/ed or foolish. 

PATEE, or Pattsb, in heraldry, a cross 
small m the centre, and widening to the ex- 
tremes, which are very brood. 

PATEFA'CTION.s. ipatrfactiot Lat.) Act 
or state of opening (Ainsworth). 

PATEL# a celebrated French painter, com- 
. monly called by his countrymen the French 
Claude, from his successful imitation of that 
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great master. His works shew a hitiid that 
had studied nature with great observation. We 
have so little knowledge of him, that it is not 
known in what age he lived. 

PATELLA, (patina, a dibh; so named 
from its shape). Rotula. The knee pan. 
A small flat hone, which in some measure re- 
sembles tile common ligure of tbe heart with 
its |x>int downwards, • and is placed at the fore 
part of the joint of the knee, it is thicker in 
its middle part than at its edge. Anteriorly, 
it is a lirtle convex, and rough for (he insertion 
of riiuscles and ligaments; posteriorly, it is 
smooth, covered with cartilage, and divided by 
a middle longitudinal ridge, into two slightly 
concave surfiices, of which tiie external one is 
the largest and deepest. They arc both exactly 
adapted to the pulley of the os Icnjoiis. Tbe 
edges of this posterior surface aie niugh and pro- 
minent, where the capsular ligaiULiu is atlachcd, 
and below is a roughness at the [kxiji of the 
bone, where the upper extremity of a strong 
tendinous llganient is fixed, which join<« this 
bone to the tuberosity at the upper end of the 
.tibia. This ligament is of considerable thick- 
ness, about an inch in brcadtii, and upwards 
of two inches in length. The rotula is com- 
posed internally of u cellular substance, co- 
vered by a thin bony plate; but its cells are 
so extremely niinutc, that the strength of the 
hone is, u[ion the whole, very considerable. 
Ill new* born children it is entirely carid.igin- 
ous. The use of this bone seems to be, to de- 
fend tbe articulation of the joint oi the knee 
from external injury. Ji likevvise lends l(» in- 
crease the power of the muscles whirl) act. in 
the extension of the leg, by removing their 
direction further from the center of motion, in 
the manner of a pulley. When we consider 
the manner in which it is connected w'iih the 
tibia, w'e find that it may very properly he 
considered as an appendix to the latter, which 
it follows in all it motions so as to be to the 
tibia what tli« olecranon is to the ulna ; with 
this dltt’ercnce, however, that the rotula is 
moveable, whereas the olecranon is a fixed 
process. Without this mobility the rotatory 
iijotion of the leg would have been prevented. 

Patella. Limpet. In zoology, u genus 
of the class vermes, order teslacca. Animal a 
Umax; shell univalve, suhconic, shaped like n 
bason ; without spine. 'Fwo hundred and 
forty species, scattered over the globe; but the 
greater part found in a fossile state, or tlirown up 
oy the tide, and the natural residence unknown. 
About eight are inhabitants ofom own coasts. 
The genus was known to the ancient Greeks, 
who employed the animal as uii esculent. It 
is subdivided into the following sections, 

A. Furnished with 'an internal lip;' shell 
entire. 

B. With the margin angular, er irregularly 
toothed. 

To this division belongs 

1. P. vulgata, or common limpet^shell. 
Found on our own shores : with about four- 
teen obsolete ^angles, and a dilated, acute 
crenate margin ; crown central. It is founii 
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litliabititig the tnaritie rocks of Europe and 
India; two inches high« thrie or four wide : 
inlhc older shells the margin is nearly even ^ 
and the number of ribs irregular. Tne shell 
raries in colour and marks, hut is generally 
ernereouB, white or reddish, with or without 
bands. v 

2. P. badia. Shell stibconvex, brown, with- 
in bay, wiih twelve larger rays each surrounded 
by a rib, and an many smaller ones. Re^i(leuce 
unknown ; two ar.il three f^uaricrs indies long. 
Shell iiKirc nr let** flat, r'firely pellucid, often 
sprinkled with green or cinereous clol«, varied 
or iiticliilaie with grey; sotneUnieb inclining to 

C ale yellow, or liver-colour, or spotted with 
lack ; the rnardn and the crown varied with 
rays of difrercni colours, the latter often with 
fne rows of blue dots ; the boitoin with a spa- 
^ul.uc liver-colour, or greenish spot surrounded 
with a single or d.mlde difl'erently coloured 
hand ; ilie inner surface often inclinnig to 
brow'tt, pale yellow, li\cr-f'o]onr, or grey. 

(k With a pointed iccurvetl tip or crown, 
t'i. P. lacustrss. Shell vny entire, oval, inetn- 
br.inact'ous, with a nearly central iriucronat6r 
refli-cie»l shell. 1 idiahits the frc' li waters of our 
own country and of other parts of Europe; 
from one and a half to two and a half lines 
long. Shell very thin and brittle, pellucid, 
while, above convex, beneath concave ; croivii 
with a very minute point : the inhabitant 
with two tunicate concealed tentacles, luniisli- 
ed ivirh eves at the interior angle. 

J). Very cniiic, and not pointed at the tip 
or crown. 

F.. V\'ith the crown or tip perforated. 
l*A'ri’]Lh/i:*i. Jn conelioiogy, dish-shelfs, 
so ilenoniin.iicd from their shape: larger in 
generitl than the nacre, pearl or moihcr-of- 
pcarl shell'<, as oV'ter-^, &c, 

PA'TKN. s. ipefina, Latin.) A plate 
{Shfrksprine ') . 

PA'J’KN'r, something that stands open or 
expanded : thus a leaf is said to be patent when 
it stands nearly at right angles with the stalk. 

Patknt, or Letteks Paten r, are writ- 
ings sealed with the great seal of England, by 
which a man is authorised to do, or to enjoy, 
any thing which of himself he could not. They 
are so called or, account of their form. Vicing 
oficn, with their seal aOixed, ready to be ex- 
hihitcfl for iVie confirmation of the authority de- 
legated by them. Letters patent for new in- 
ventions are obtained by petition to the crovim : 
they go til rough many offices, and arc usually 
granted for the term of 14 years, upon coudi- 
iion tliat the patentee specify his invention or 
improvement, in such a manner that the pub- 
lic may receive the benefit of it, and may be 
at liberty to practise or employ such coniriv- 
nnee at the expiration of the exclusive privilege. 
If, however, it sViould be found or proved, 
that the patentee’s claims are not suppfiried by 
originality; or, that he has wilfully diignised 
his invention, by giving "a confused Piid er- 
roneous speeificatioii, the pyvilege b?cc)mes 
void ; and any person is permitted to adopt 
and make use of it with impunity. Many pa- 
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tents, indeed, are btlieverl to have been 
reptttiously obtained by speculative persons; 
who, from sordid, lucrative motives, sweat 
themselves to be the inventors of things which 
they have read in foreign books, such as are not 
in general circulation. These unprincipled 
adventurers ought to be rigorously examined, 
whether they have any, and what pretensions 
to un art or manufarture, of which they profess 
to be adepts, 'fhus, it would be easily dis- 
covered, that they are plagiarists, and impostors, 
who evade the provisions made by law. A 
patent at the lowest cost, and when no opposi- 
tion is given to it, will, for fees of office, s|)e- 
cification, &c. cost for the three brunches of 
the United Kingdom about three hundred 
pounds. The only coinplcie published reposi- 
tory of fpectfications of patent inventions is the^ 
Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, now ex- 
tending to several octavo volumes : it is pub- 
lished nrionthly, and contains descriptions of 
iiiaiiy highly curious and important inventions. 
Abridgements of several of these speciiicalioa? 
may be seen in the Retrospect of l)i.scoverics, 
the Monthly Magazine, and a few other pc- 
riodirnl publications. 

PA'PENTEE. s. One who has a patent. 

J’Al'BR (Paul), horn at Menensdorf^ in 
Hungary, in 10’5(), and driven from his coun- 
try when very young, hecau e of his attach- 
ment to the protesiant religion. The duke of 
VV'olfcinbuiiel made him his lihruiian ; and 
he became piofessor of inatheuialics in the col- 
lege of Datiizic, wdierc he died in 1724. He- 
w'as the author tif numenuis works on philo- 
sojihy and literature. {IVaihins). 

Pater (John Baptiste), a celebrated land- 
scape painter, born at Valenciennes, in Ki^d, 
and the disciple of Amliony VVaUeaii. He 
had a good taste for cohniring, but he neg- 
lected the study of nuiuri:. He died in 1736. 

PATERA, among antkpiarics, a goblet, or 
vessel, used by the Romans in their sacrifices, 
wherein they reccii'ed the blood of tl.eir Yiciiii’s, 
oifereii their consecrated mcat^ to the gods, and 
whercw’iih they made libatioui*. U’he word 
is formed from paico, 1 am ojhti, pairni, 
because it had a great aperture; in contradis- 
tinction to bottles, S.C. 

The patera is an ornament in architecture, 
fretjuently introduced in frieTies, fascias, and 
imposts, over which are hung festoons of jiiusks 
or flowers; and they arc sometimes used by 
themselves, to ornament a space ; and in this 
case it is common to hung a string of husks or 
drapcTY over them. 

PATliUCULLS (Cains Velleius), an an- 
cient Roman historian, who flourished under 
the emperor Tiberius Ciesar. He commanded 
tlie cavalry in Germany under Tiberius, whom 
he accompanied for nine years successively, 
and was rewarded with the prsetorship. He 
wrote an epitome of the Roman history in two 
books, which is extant. He is supposed to 
have died in the year of Rome 784, and in his 
501 h year. 

One manuscript only has had the luck to be 
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foonily aswdl of this author among the Xatins^ Quality of being palh^^ ^Ihy oft mviiig 
as Heaychius among the Greeks : in which, the passions* , ' ' 

says a great critic of our own nation, ** the PATHEfTICI. (froOi ir«9oc, affedlion, 
faults of the,mribes are found so numerous, and because they direct the eyes to express tbf pas- 
the defects so beyond all redress, that, notwith- sioiis of the mind.) In ariaunny, trochleatoret* 
standing the pains of the learned and most acute The fourth pair of nerves. Tiiey arise ijcoin the* 
critics for two whole centuries, these books still cruro^of the cerebellum laterally, and arc dis^ 
are, and are like to continue, a mere heap of tributed in the musculus obiiquus superior seu 
errors.*' No ancient author but Priscian. makes trochlearis. 

inenlton of Paterculus : tlie moderns have done PA'TIILESS. a. (from path). Untrodden; 

him infinitely more Justice, and have illustrated not marked with paths (Stmdtjs), 

hioi with notes iind cointncniarics. He was PATI10GNUM0N1C\ (-nttSoyvwfxovixsf ; 

first publishetl, from the manuscript of Morbac, from nra^op, a disease, and ytvucrxw* to know). 

byRh enanus, at Basil, in 1620; afterw'ards by A term given to those syinpioms which are 

Lipsius, at Leyden, in 1861; then by Gerard peculiar to a disease. They aie also termed 

Vossius, in next by Bocclcrus, at Stras- premer or charactcrbiic syniptoms. 

burg, in l(i42; then byTysius and others; and, PATHOLOGICAL, a. (Ironi palltofogy.) 

lastly, by Peter Berman, at Leyden, 17 \g, in Relating to the tokens or discoverable etlccisof 

8vo. To the Oxford edition in 1693, 8vo. were a distemper. 

prefixed the Annales Velleiani of Mr. Dodwell, PA' lilOLOG 1ST. s. iitaOo^ and Xfy«.) One 
which show deep learning and a great know- who treats of pathology, 
ledge of antiquity. ^ PATHOl-OGY. (itaOo'koyta , from maOog, 

PATEHNAL. a . ipatemus, Latin.) 1. a disease, and x&yoj, a discourbc.) The doc- 
Falhcrly; having the relation of a father ; per- trine of diseases. It comprehends nosology, 
taining to a father [Hammond). 2. Heiedi- etiology, symptomatology, and ihcrapia. See 
tary; received in succession from one’s father mx 01 cine. 

[iJryden), PATHOS. A Greek term literally signify- 

PATE'RNITY* s. (from paternn^M I..alin.) ing passion. 

Fathership; the relation of a father [Arhuth^). PATHWAY, s. [path and way,) A road; a 
PATEU-NOSTER, the Lord's prayer, so narrow way to be [lUbsed on foot [SUakspearf). 
called from the two first words thereof in PATIBLE. a* (from patior, Lai.) Snfier* 
Latin. It is also sometimes used for a chap- able; tolerable. ... « 

( let or string of beads. And, in architecture, PATIBULARY. c. rr. from 

the same term is used for a sort of ornament palikutum, Lai.) Belonging to 1 he gallows, 
cut in the form of beads, either oval or round, PATIENCE. #. [patience, hr. palieniia, 
used on astragals, baguettes, &c. Lat.) 1. The power ot sutleiitig; calm cn- 

PAl'H.r. (paS, Saxon.) Way ; road ; track ; durance of pain or labour (Prior). 2. The 
a narrow way ; any passage [Addison). ' quality of expecting long wiihout rage or dis- 

Path OF THE VEitTEx, a term frequently coiileni [Matthew), 3. Perseverance ; con- 
used by Mr. Flamsteed, in his Doctrine of the tinuance of labour [Uarte). 4. 'J he quality of 
Sphere, denoting a circle, described by any bearing oflences without revenge or anger 
point of the earth’s surface as the earth turns [Ilarte). 6. Sufferance ; ])crniiftsion [Hooker). 
round its axis. This point is considered as For some of the best remarks on the nature 
vertical to the earth’s centre ; and is the same of patience, and on the unreasonable cxjiecta- 
with what is called the \crtex or zenith in the lions with regard to patience from those that 
Ptniomaic projection. ®re well of ihos»e that arc sick, with an account 

PATHETIC, whatever relates to the pas- of the constiluenr parts of patience, and reine* 
sions, or that is proper to excite or awake dies against real impatience, we refer to Jerc- 
thcin. The word comes from the Greek waflof, my Taylor’s Holy Dying, chap, iii* sections 2^ 
passion or emotion. See Passion. 3, 4, and 6. 

Pathetic, in music, something very mov- Patience, in botany. See Rumbx. 

ing, expressive, or passionate; capable of cx- PATIENT. a. Fr.p«/*ciw, Latin.) 

citing p^it compassion, anger, or other pas- L Having the quality of enduring [Ray), 2, 
sions. Trtius we speak of the pathetic style» a Calm under pain or affliction [Druden). 3. 
pathetic figure, pathetic song, &c. The’chro- Not revengeful against injuries. ^ Not easily 
malic genus, with its greater and lesser semi- provoked [Thessalonians), b. Persevering; 
tones, either ascending or descending, is very calmly diligent [Newton). 0. Not hasty ; not 
proper for the pathetic; as is also an artful vitmusly eager or iin|»ctuous (Prior), 
management of discords; with a variety of mo- Pa'tient. s, [patient, trench.) 1. That 
tioms now brisk, now languishing, now' swift, which receives impressions from external agents 
now slow. Nicuwentyl Bleaks of a musician (Goy. uf the Tongue), 2* A person diseased^ 
ot Venice who so excelled in the j>aihetic, that under the care of another [Addiaon), 
he was able to play any of his auditors into 7o Pa'tient* v, a , {patienter, French.) 
distraction: he says also, that the great means To compc^ ona’s self ; obsolete (A'Aoas.). 
he made use of w as the variety of motion, &c, PATIENTIA. (from patior^ to bca.r or 
PATHETICALLY, ad. In such a tnaii- suffer). The herb nionk*s rhubarb, from lU 
ner as may strike the passions (Dryr/rn)* gentle purging Equalities. SccRhababba- 

PATHET1CALNESS.S. (fiompfl^Ac/ica/) rum. 



,^*PA*TllENTL*¥. <irf. (ftom paiieiit,)^ 1- 
Without rage under pain or affliction (Swift). 

^ ’’^^houi A*itiou» impetuosity (Calamy). 

PA'TINE. s. {patina^ Lat.) The cover of a 
chalice {Ainsworth.) 

PATKUL (John Reinhoki), count, a brave 
and accomplished man, a native of Livtihia, 
employed to re|)rf.»«5ent the grievances of that 
province to Charles XI. king ol Sweden, in 
which coinini.oion he discharged with a 
nohie intrepidity and freedom. This remon- 
strance was construed an rebellious, for which 
the wiiole body underwent a process, and Pat- 
kul was coiideinried to lose his estates and ho- 
nours, and to have his right hand and head 
t off. To avoid so cruel a sentence, he fled, ^ 
and entered into the Uussian service. When 
Charles Xlth was dead, and Charles XI 1th 
had deposed Augustus, king of Poland, he 
obliged ihat unfortunate prince to deliver Pdt- 
kid up to liim, thoifgh he was then invested 
with tile character uf envoy extraordinary from 
the court of Russia. Ciiarles caused him to be 
broken on ilic wheel, with every circiun- 
slance of ignominy and refined cruelly, in • 

1707. 

PARTLY, ad. (from /jfl/.)Commodiously ; 
filly. 

IMTMOS, nr Patino, an island of the 
Archipelago, lying 2() miles S. of the isle of 
Samos, li is I'O miles in circumference, and 
one of the luost barren in the Archipelago ; 
but is famous for being the place where St. 
John composed the hmik of Revelation. A 
few valleys only are capable of some cultiva- 
tion \ but it :il><nind.> with partridges, rabbits, 
quails, turtles, pigeons, and snipes, in the 
midst of the inland rises a mountain, termi- 
nated by the conxent of Si. John ; ilic abbot 
of which is tlic prir ce of the country, and pays 
a certain tribute to the grand scignor. The 
hermitage of the Apocalypse is situate on the 
side of the mountain between the convent and 
the port of Scala. It leads to the church of 
the Apocalypse, which is built against a grotto 
in a rock, pointed out as the asylum of Si. 
John, during his exile at Palmos. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Greek Christians, sailors or 
ahip-buiklcrs ; and have some trade in cotton, 
and stockings of their own uianufaciurc. 
The women arc generally pretty, but they 
disfigure themselves by tlie excessive use of 
|5aim. Lon. 26. 24 £. Lat. 37- 24 N. 

PATNA, a city of Hiiidoostan, capital of 
Bahar, sealed on the right bank of the Ganges, 
opposite the influx of theGunduck, and for- 
tified with a Wall and citadel. In the citadel 
were confined the prisoners taken in 1764, by 
^ Mecr Cossiin, nabou of Bengal, by whose order 
'they were massacred. The buildings are high, 
bill the streets are narrow, it is a place of 
considerAble trade, 400 miles N.W. of Cal- 
cutta. I^n. 85. 0 E. Lat. 25. 35 N. 

PATQMAG. See Potomac. 

PATONCE, in heraldry, is a cros4, flon* at 
the ends; from which it difijfrs only in this, 
that tire ends, instead of turning down like a 
fleur-de-lis, are extended somewhat in the pat- 
tee form. 
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PATRAS, an ancient and flourishing: biWtt 
in the Morea, with a Greek dfchbi§hbp*s 
The Jews, who are one-thin) of the inhab,ii* 
ants, have four synagogues, and there are sev^ 
ral handsome mosques and Greek church^. 
Tlie Jews carry on a great trade in silk, leather, 
honey, wax, and cheese. There are cypress 
trees of a prodigious height, and excellent 
pomegranates, citrons, and oranges. It has 
oeen taken and retaken several limes ; but the 
Turks are now masters of it. It is ideated ou 
the declivity of a hill, near the sea, 20 miles 
S.W. of Lepanto. Loit^ 21. 45 E. Lat. 38. 

17 N. 

PATRlA, a town of Naples, in Terra di 
Lavoro, siluale near a lake, to which it gives 
name, 13 miles N.Wof N apics. 
PATRIARCH, (patfinrejia, formed of tsa- 
a family, and chief.) One of those 
first fathers who lived towards the begin- 
ning of the world ; and who became famous by 
a long line of descendant. 

AbrahaiU, Isaac, and Jacob, and bis twelve 
sons, ate the patriarchs of the Old Tesla men t. 
Seth, Enoch, &c. were antediluvian patri- 
archs. 

Long life and a number of children were the 
blessings of the patriarchs. 

The patriarchal government consisted in the 
fathers of families, and their fir*t-born after 
them, exercisirijt all kinds of ecclesiastical an<f 
civil authority in their respective hoiieeholds ; 
and to this government, which continued till 
the lime of the IsraeliiCb dwelling in Egypt, 
some have ascribed an absolute and despotic 
power, extemiing even to the punishment by 
death. In proof of this, ihev allege ihit curse 
pronounced by Noah upon Canaan, Gen. ix. 
25 ; but it is replied, that in this affair Noah 
seems to have acted raiher as a prophet than a 
patriarch. Another instance ot supposed des- 
potic fiower is Abraham’s turning Ilagar and 
Ishmacl out of his family, Gen. xxi. g, Sec.; 
but this furnishes no evidence of any singular 
authority vested in the patriarchs, as such, and 
peculiar m those ages. The third instance al- 
leged to the same purpose is that of Jacob's 
denouncing a curse upon Simeon and Levi, 
Gen. xlix, 7. which is maintained by others to 
be an Instance of prophetic, iusuiraiion, more 
than of patriarchal authoriiy. Tiic foiirih in- 
stance is that of Judah with regard to Tamar, 
Gen. xxxviii. 24; with regard to which it is 
observed, that Jacob, the father of Judah, was 
still living, that Tamar was not one of his own 
family, and that she had been guilty of adul- 
tery, the punishment of which was death by 
burning, and that Judah on this Occasion might 
speak only as a prosecutor. 

Patriarch is also used, in Christendom, 
for the bishops in possession of sotne of the 
grand secs, iiidepcndcnt of the papal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The patriarchcate has been always esteemed 
the supreme dignity in the, church : so that, to 
ri!>e by degrees, the bishop had only nnder him 
the icrriiory of the city wncreof he was bishop; 
the metropolitan commanded a pumnee, ami 
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bud for sufifrainns tb« bishops of his pjiOjrince$ 
the ptiraate iht chief of a cTiocese, ahd^had 

^eral me^ro^litans under him $ and the pa< 
tH^rch had under him several dioceses, and the 
|)Tmiat.es themselves were under him. But 
this order was not always observed. 

Usher, Pagi, Dc Miirca, and Morjnus, at- 
tribute the establishment of thc'grand patriarch- 
ates to the apostles* They suppose that the 
^apostles, according to the description of the 
world then given by geographers, pitched on 
the three principal cities in the three parts of 
the known world; viz. Rome, in Liiropc; 
Antioch, in Asia ; and Alexandria, in Africa : 
and thus formed a trinity of patriarclis. 

Others, far from attributihg this institution 
to the apostles, mniniain that the name patrK 
arch was unknown at the time of the cfutncii 
of Nice ; and that, for a long time afterwards, 
]>atnarch5 and primates were confounded to- 
gether ; as being all equally chiefs of diqc^es, 
and equally 'supeii^:'^ metrquoUjant,. who 
were only chiefs of prw ihces. ' that 

Socrates gives the title pairtp^ b^' ail the 
chiefs of dioceses, and recknhr tab jof thfni. 
fn effect, it does not appear that (he dignity of 
patriarch was appropriated to the hye -grand 
sees of Rome, Constantinople, AljifY^dnu, 
Antioch and Jerutudetn:# till after the crfiincil 
of Chalcedon,' ili Tor W’hcn .the council 
of Nice rcgulatu^ (he limits auA prerogatives of 
the three patriarchs of Rome, Antipch,. and 
Alexandria, it did not gixe them the title of 
patriarchs, lhoup;h it allowed them the pre- 
eminence and privileges thereof. Thus,, when 
the council of dOnstanliiiopIe.Wjudged the se- 
cond place to the bishop of C'oiistaiitinople, 
who, till ilicn;’ was only a sfiflragan of Uera- 
clea, it said nothing of the patriarchate". 

Nor is the terni patriarcKMe found in the 
decree of the council of Chalcedon, whereby 
the fifth place is assigned to the bishop of 
Jerusalem ; nor did ihese five patriarchs gdvern 
all (he churches. ^ 

Patriarch is also anplictt to the chief of 
several churches in the tasl, Vho live out of 
communion with the HoinaQ church ; such 
are the patriarch of the Armenians, residing in 
the monastery of Sr. Gregory ; 'tlic patriarch tif 
the Aby3sinians, called Abuna; 'the patriarchs 
of the Cophti, the .Ucobites, &c. 

PATRIARCHAL, a. {patriarchal, Fr.) 
1. Belonging to patriarchs; such as was pos- 
sessed or enjoyed hy patriarchs {Norris). 
9. Belonging to hierurchial patriarchs C^y- 
iiffe), 

Patbiarthal cross, in heraldry, is that 
where the shaft is twice crossed ; the lower 
arms being longer than the upper ones. 

PATRl A RCH ATE. Pa Vr i arc h s rn p. 
s, {patriarchat, French, (win patriarch.) A 
bishopric su])criour to archbislioprics (yiy- 

PA'TRI ARCHY. s. Jurisdiction of a patri- 
arch ; patriarchate (JJrcretvood). 

PATRl'CJIAN. a. (patricius^ Latin.) Sena- 
torial ; noble; not plebeian (Addison). 

Patrician, a title given, among the^dnei* 
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to tbcdeipcndaiilbittf 

ox, ^ aotne will have it, of the iwojmn^ 
first senators chosen by Uomuli^.; wnrf lyMni 
called pfllre^, fatlicrs. Rornmus estaHmed 
this order after the example of the Aihenieitt; 
, who were divid^^ into ,two •clafscs^, vie. the 
iuite^itas, pairicios, and pt^mlarof. 

Patneiuns, ihcrefoic, were originally the nobi- 
lity; in opposition to the tdebeians. They 
were the only persons whom Ronutltis idlbwed 
to aspire to the magistracy ; and they exercised 
all the functions of the priesthood till the year 
of Rome 4i}5. But the cognizance apd charac- 
ter of thc^e ancient families being almost lost 
and extinguished by a long course pf years, and 
frequent change^ in the empire, a new kind of 
patricians w'erc afterwards set on foot,, who 
bud no pretensions from birth, bnt.^liose title 
depended entirely on the emperor's favour. 
This new ])atriciaie,Zo5imus tells us, w'as erect- 
ed hy Constantine,«.who conferred the quality 
on his counsellors, not because they were de- 
scended froni ijie ancient fathers of the senate, 
but because they were the fathers of the re- 

C ubJic or of the empire. Til is digi^ty in time 
ecamc the highest of the empire. Justinian 
calls it siunmam dip^nitatcm. 

Patrician deities, i*ufruii Dii, in 
mythology, were Janus, Saturn, the Genius, 
Pluto, the Sun, the Monn, and the 

Earth. 

PATRJCKCSt.), the apostle and tutelar saint 
of Ireland, born in 377> and died in 4f)0, after 
having founded tbu church of Armagh, the 
melropolitical acv of that country. Some works 
falsely attributed to him were piinted at Lon- 
don, in lOob, 8io. 

Patrick (Peter), born at Thessalonica, 
undvi thevfeign of Justinian , who sent him in 
534, as embassador to Amnlasonta. queen of 
the Goths: and in bhO to Chobroes, king of 
Persia, to conrlutle a ]>cacc with him. He 
was rewarded fur these services with the ofiice 
of master of the palace. We have by him the 
fragment of a work, entitled The History of 
Ambassadors, to be found in thi^ collection of 
z.iiiiinL' historians, in ir)48, folio. 

Patr iCK(Siiuc)n),alearucd English bishop, 
horn at Gaiiisburough, in Lincolnshire, in 
1626*. He was cflucated at Queen's college, 
Cambridge, and afieiwards beemne ebafdain to 
sir Walter St. John. . He had t&c rectory of 
St. Paul'si^CcHK^nt-jeirden : wlierc.he continued 
all the liiite of tlie plauue in In 1()78, 

lie was made dean of Pe;terbordujm During 
the reign of king James, the dean preached ana 
wrote against the errors of. the church ^ Rome. 
The year after the revolution he was ^pimioied 
bishop of Chichc-ster, aiid employed, wtui others 
newly consecrated, to settle the cf the . 

church of Ireland, In tfipL he waa ^canslated 
to the sec of Ely, in the room of ,tW t^^^prived 
bishop Turnct, ^edit’d iu l,767j. aipi^ having 
published mai>y'wbrks» among whien his Paya- 
phrasc and Commentaries on the,|l<«y ^crip» 
turrs, 3 vols. fed. are most disiingui^bed. 

PATRIMONIAL. 0. (paMmonialf Ft.) 
Possessed by uihcriuncc . > 
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^^A^lTRlIIOKY; 

P0rimi(n9, Fitntiro An «fC»te powMidi hv In- 

' FAMfittaiivY or St. PsTtRi a provitice of 
Italy, in ^ Ecclesiastical State. It is 35 miles 
iofife anir^O broad; hoiioded on the by 
Ortieio, on the E. bf Umbria and Sabina, on 
the td. bf Campagina cfi Roma, and on the S. W. 
by .the tea, Viterbo is the oaptia), 

PATRINGTON, a town in the East riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday. 
Here the Roman road from the Piets Wall 
ended. It is seated at the month of the Hum* 
her, 50 mites S.E. of York, and lot N. of 
London. Lon. 0. 6 £. Lat* 53. 49 N. 

PA^rillOT. a. One whose ruling passion is 
the love of hiioountiy {Ticket), 

PATRIOTISM, a. Cfrmn patriot,) Love of 
one’s bountry ; zeal for one’s countiy.— Zeal 
for the public good (says Mr. Addison^, is the 
characteristic of a man of * honour, anii a gen- 
tleman, and must take place of pleasures, pro- 
fits, and all other private gratiftcations that 
whosoever wants this motive, is an open ene- 
my, or an inglorious neuter to man Kind, in 
pro|K>rtion to the misapplied ad\aiitages With 
which nature and fortune have blessed him.*’ 
This love of our country does not import an 
attachment to any particular soil, climate, or 
spot of earth, where perhaps we drSt drew our 
breath, though thtise natural ideas are often 
associated with the moral ones ; and, like ex- 
ternal signs or symbols, help to ascertain and 
bind them ; but it imports an affection to that 
moral system of community, which b governed 
by the same law« and magistrates, and whose 
several parts arc variously connected one with 
the other, and all united U|xm the bottom of a 
common interest. Wherever this love of our 
country prevails in its genuine vigour and ex- 
tent, it swallows up an sordid and selfish re- 
gards; it conquers the love of ease, power, 
pleasure, and wealth ; nay, when the amiable 
partialities of friendship, gratitude, private af- 
fection, or regards to a family, come in com- 
petition wjfh It, it will teach us to sacrifice all, 
in order to maintain the rights, and promote 
and defend the honour and happiness of our 
country. To pursue therefere our private inte- 
rests in subordination to the good of our coun- 
try ; to be examples in it of virtue, and obedi- 
ent to the laws ; to choose such rraHesentatiyes 
as we apprehend to be the best friends to its 
constitution and liberties ; and, ifwe have the 
power, to promote aiieli laws as may improve 
nod perfect it ; rejtfltly to embrace every oppor- 
tunity for advancing *jUd' prosperity ; cheerrully 
eo eomribate to its defence and support ; and, 
if need be, to die for it s«4hese are among the 
dhkttea wWth every man, who has the hap^niiesi 
eo be4 tnamber of our free and proteitaiit cor.- 
atittfcioo, owoi so his country. 

The cottjRitoiton of man la aiieh» that the 
most lelMi IWHfiietti, if kept within liheir pro- 
yier boundi^ M«« a tendency to promote the 
pabUcgoc4« Them is no patiion^f more ge- 
neral utility then patriotism; but its origirt 
ilM^.iiiiqfieatiotta|% bn termed soldih. Tne 
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tO#e <f oOe^s relations and b ihemdtt 

^natural expansion of self-love : this affeCtioA 
connects itself too with local circumst^oee* 
and sometimes cannot easily be separated feMt 
them. It often varies, as relationship of phne 
varies ; but acquires new power when the 
whole eommuirry becomes its object. Itwa* 
therefore with singular propriety thut the poet 
^aid, ** Self-love and social are the same/-— 
History furnishes a variety of instanees of tliia 
exahed virtue, to which individuals of every 
civilized nation have occasionally aspired. The 
lOve of their country, and of the public good, 
seems to have been the predominant passion of 
the Spartans. Pedatetus having missed theho- 
nour of being chosen one of the three hundred 
who had a certain rank of distinction in the city, 
went home extremely pleased and satisfied; 
saying, ‘'He was overjoyed there wcare three 
huiidr^ men in Sparta more honourable than 
himself.- , . 

For mMon tbb subjm, see Dr. Psrr’a Ser- 
mon presSne^ ^t the parish church of JSittptt, 
and Parsonses Tlim'Pstriot, preached at Leeds. 

To PATRCVCIwATE. e. a. ‘Cpoirodnor, 
Lat.) To patronise ; to protect; to defend. 

PA'TROCLUS, one of the Grecian chiefe 
daring the Trojan war, son of bfencatiiis, bv 
Sthenele. In consequence of an accidental 
murder he fled from Opu, where his father 
reigned, and retired to the court of Peleusktnc 
of Phthia, where he was kindly received, acid 
where he contracted the most intimate f/kmiU 
ship withAchilles the monareh’sson. Wfeefi Ibe 
Greeks went to the Trojan war Patroclus also 
accompanied them, and he embarked with 10 
ships from Phthia. He was the consunt 
companion of Achilles, and when hts friend 
refused to appear in the fi^ld, Patroclus imitat- 
ed his example, and by his absence was the 
cause of the overthrow of many Greeks. But 
at last Nestor prevailed upon him to return 10 
the war, and Achilles permitted him to appear 
in his armour. He soon routed the victorious 
armies of the Trojans, and obliged them to fly 
within their walls for safety. Apollo, who 
interested himself for the Trojans, placed him- 
self to opp«>se him, and Hector, at the instiga- 
tion of the god, attacked him. The engage- 
ment was obstinate, but aUast Patroclus was 
overpowered by the valour W Hector, and the 
interposition of Apollo. His arms became the 
property of the conqueror, but his body was 
recovered and carried to the Grecian camp, 
where Achilles received it with the greatest 
lamentation^. His funeral was observM with 
the greatest solemnity. Upon the death of 
Patroclus Achilles forgot his resentment, and 
entered the field to avenge the death of hie 
friend. The patronymic of Aetorides is often 
applied to Patroclus, because Actor was bthcr 
to Menretius. 

PATROL, ill war, a round or match made 
by the guards or watoh in the night-time, to 
observe what passes in the streets, and to se- 
cure the peace and tranquillity of a city or camp. 
The patiol generally consists of a body of five 
or fix men, detachad from a body on guard. 
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anJ commandfl^y a serjeaiit. They go every 
hour of the night; irom the beating of the tattoo 
until the reveille: they are to walk in the 
atreets in garrisons, and all over the camp in 
the held, to prevent disorders, or any number 
of. people from assemblin^i together : they are 
to see the lights in the soldicrstMiTTacks put out, 
and to take up all the soldiers they hnd out of 
their quarters. Sometimes patrols consist of 
an officer and 3Q or 40 men, as well infantry 
as eavalry; but then the enemy is generally 
near at hand, and consequently the danger 
greater. 

To Patro'l. w. n. {patrouiller, Fr.) To go 
the rounds in a camp or garrison {Black.). 2. 
Xo guard a turnpike road, or to clear it of rob- 
hers,- 

PATRON, #. (patronus, Latin.) 1. One 
who countenances, supports, or protects 
(.Prior), ft. A. guardian saint {Spenser). 3. Ad- 
vocate y defender ; vindicator {Locke). 4. One 
who has donation of ecclesiastical preferment 

PATRONAGE. 5. '(from pa/fem,) 1. Sup- 
port; protection 2. Guardianship of 

saints {Addison). 3. Donation of a benehce ; 
right of conferring a benehce. 

To Pa'tronagb. V, a. (from the noun.) 
To patronise; to protect {Shakspeare). 

Patrohage (Arms of), in heraldry, are 
those on the top of whicli are some marks of 
subjection and denendance : thus the city of 
Paris lately bore the fleurs-de-lis in chief, to 
chow subjection to the king ; and the car- 
dinals, on the top of their arms, bear those of 
the pope, who gave them the hat, to show that 
tb^ are his creatures. 

PATRO'NAL. a. (from paironus, Latin.) 
Protecting; supporting; guarding; defending; 
doing the office of a |>atron {Drown), 

Patroness, s. (feminine of patron.) I. 
A female that defends, countenances, or sup- 
ports {Fairfax) . 2. A female guardian saint. 
3, A woman that has the gift of a benefleo. 

To PATRONISE, v. a, (from patron.) 
To protect; to support ; to defend ; to coun- 
tenance (Bacon). 

PATRON Y'MIC. s. {^ar^vfAixos.) Name 
expressing the name of the father or ancestor : 
as, Tyduks, the of Tydeus {Broome), 

Patronymics a^Nerived, 1 . From the father, 
as Pelk^, i, e. Achilles, the son of Peleus. 
2. Prom the mother, as Philyrides, i. c. Chiron, 
the son of Philyra. 3. From the grandfather 
on the father's side, as iEacides, i. e. Achilles, 
the grandson of .^ous, 4. From the grand- 
iather by the mother's side, as Atlantiades, 
i. e. Mercury, the grandson of Atlas : and, 5. 
From kings and founders of nations, as Romu- 
lidas, i. e. the Romans, from their founder, 
' kiM Romulus. 

‘ FATROS, mentioned by Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, appears from the context to be meant of 

part of Eg^pt. Bochart thinks it denotes 
^e Higher J^pt : the Septuwnt translate 
it the countiy of Pathure : in I^iny we have 
the.Nomos Pnaturites in the Thebais ; igypto- 
lemy, Pathyris, probably the metropolis. From 
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iha Hebrew apmllaticiD Patfoi the tfR* 

tilitious name Pathrusim, Moses. .. . , 

PATRU (Oliver), a French. lawyer, bwn 
at Paris, in l604. He was elected a member 
of the academy in 1640, on which occasion he 
made a most elegant oration of tbtfkiks, and 
gave rise to the custom ever afler of admissory 
mecches. He died at Paris, Jan. l6, l681* 
Pairii was a rigid, though just, censor, inso- 
much that, when Racine was thought to have 
made some observations, rather too subtle, 
upon the works of Boileau, the latter, by a 
parody on the Latin proverb, ne sis miki pa- 
truusa relied, ne sis mihi patru. 

PATTEN of a pillar, s. Its base {A%nsu>.). 

Pa'tten. s. {patiuy French.) A shoe of 
wood with an iron ring, worn under the com- 
mon shoe by women, to keep them fn>iii the 
dirt {Camden), 

PA'TFEN MAKER, f. {pallen and maker.) 
He that makes iialtcns. 

PAlTENShN, a town of Lower Saxony, 
in the principality of Caleiiiberg, formerly sur- 
rounded with walls, moats, and ramparts. It 
is six miles S. of Hanover. 

PA'n'EN-SHOE, in farriery, a horse- 
shoe so called, under which is soldered a sort 
of half-ball of iron, hollow within. It is 
designed for hip-shot horses, and put upon a 
sound foot, to the end that the horse, not being 
able to stand upon that foot without pain, may 
be constrained to support himself u|Km the 
lame foot, and so counteract the disposition, in 
the sinews, to contract the haunch. 

Many ignorant pretenders, when a horse has 
been recently lamed in the shoulder, peg the 
other foot, or set on a pattcn-slioc to bring the 
lame shoulder upn a stretch ; and some turn 
them immediately out to grass ; but all this, 
as Gibson observes, is very preposterous, and 
the direct way to render him incurably lame; 
a patienrshoe being only necessary in old lame- 
nesses, where the muscles have been a long 
while contracted. 

To PATTER. V. n. (from pattey Fr. the 
foot.) To make a noise like the quick steps of 
many feet {Dxyden), 

PATTERN, s. {patron, French ; patroon, 
Dutch.) 1. The original pro|iOsed to imita- 
tion; the archetype; that which is to be 
copied ; an exemplar {Rogers), S. A speci- 
men; a part shown as a sample of the rest 
{Swift). 3. An instance ; an example 
(Hooker). 4. Any thing cut out in pafier to 
direct the cutting of cloth, &c. 

To Pa'ttern. V, a. (patronner, French.) 
1. To make in imitation of something; to copy 
(Shakspeare). 2. To serve as an example to 
be followed (ShaJispeate). 

PATTI, a town of Sicily, in Val di De- 
mona, with a bishop's see, seated on the gulf 
of Patti, 28 miles W. of Messina. Lon. 1$. 
22 E. Lat.38. llN. 

PATTI ARY, a town of Hindustan Proper, 
in the country of Oude, 65 miles N.W. of 
Canoguc, apd 55 E.N.E, of Agra. Lon. 79- 
45 £• Lat. 27^33 N. 
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AoitftSi Propcnr^ 'e^pital of A circar of the ttine 
ii«ine» in the eoi^ntry of Guzerat. Jt is 48 
miles N. of Amedabad, and 133 S. W. of OudU 
poor. Lon. 73 . 30 E. Lau ^3. 4.5 N. 

PATULCIUS, a sirname of Jaiius, which 
he received a pateo, because the doors of his 
temple were always open in the time of war. 
Some suppose that he received it because he 
presided over gates, or because the year began 
by the celebration of his festivals. 

PAU, a town of France, in the denartment 
of the Lower Pyrenees, with a castle where 
lienry IV. wa^ born. It is seated on an emU 
neiice, at the foot of which runs the Gave, 97 
miles S. of Bourdeaux. Lou. 0. 4 VV. LaU 43. 
ir. N. 

PAVAN, or Pa VANE, a grave dance used 
among the Spaniaitls, and borrowed from them ; 
wherein the performers made a kind of wheel 
or tail before each other, like that of pavo^ 
a peacock ; from whence the name is derived. 

FAVAlViE LIGNUM. See Lignum 

P A V A N JE • 

PAUerLOQUY. s. ipauciloguium. Lot.) 
Spariiig and rare speech. 

PAU'CMTY. Jt. {^poiicitas, Latin.) 1. Few- 
ness; smallness of number 9. SmalU 

nc^s of quantity {Hromri). 

PAUCTON" (Alexis John Peter), a learned 
maiheniaiician, horn near Lussati in 1739. 
He disliu^Mnshcrl himself by that great work, 
the Mctrologie, which was a collection of the 
ineasurci« of all countries, and was first pub- 
lisjied ill 1780. lie was assisted, io the foreign 
department, by the astronomer Labnde, fri 
tius excellent procluciion are ininxiticed. Ob- 
servations and C.iiculjtions on the ancient 
Measures, with Ijisserta lions on Population, 
Agriculture, ike. He was also the author of 
An Essay on the Screw of Archimedes ; and 
A Theory of the Laws of Nature, published in 
1781, in which he attempts to refute tlic 
systems of Newton and Nollet. He died in 

7’o PAVE. V. a. {pavio, Latin.) 1. lo lay 
with brick or stone ; to floor with stone 
(Skakspeare), 9. To make a passage easy 
iBacon). 

PAVEMENT, a layer of stone, or other 
matter, serving to cover and strengthen the 
ground of divers places for the more commodi- 
ous walking on. In London the pavement fur 
coach-ways is chiefly a kind of granite from 
Scotland : and on the footpath Yorkshire paving 
U used ; courts, stables, kitchens, halls, churches, 
&c. arc paved usually with tiles, bricks, flags, 
or fire-stones; and. sometimes with a kind of 
free-stone and rug-stone. In France, the pub- 
lic roads, streets, courts, &c. are paved with 
gres, a kind of free-stone. In Vepicc, the 
streets, 8sc. ore paved with brick ; churches 
sometimes ' with marble, and sometimes 
with Mosaic work* in Amsterdam, and the 
chief cities of Holland, they call their brick 
pavement the burgomaster's pavement, to dis- 
ttriguish it from ^e stone or flint pavenienl, 
which is usually in the middle of the stre**t, 
for the passage of their horses^ cans. 
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eo^bes, and other carriagesg the brick' borders 
being designed for the passage of people on 
foot. ^ Pavements of free-stone, flints, and 
flags, in streets, 3:r. are laid dry, that is, are 
retained in a bed of sand; those of courts, 
stables, ground- rooms, &c. are laid in mortar 
of lime and sand, or in lime and cement,' espe- 
cially if there be vaulti or cellars underneath. 
Some masons, after laying a floor dry, especi- 
ally of* brick, spread a thin mortar over it, 
sweeping it backwards and forwards, to fill up 
the joints. Thirty-two statute bricks laid flat, 
pave a yard square; sixty- four edgewise. The 
square tiles used in paving, called paving bricks, 
are of various sizes, from six to twelve inches 
square. Pavements of churches, &c. frequently 
consist of stones of ditl'erent colours, chiefly 
black and white, and of several forms, but 
chiefly square and lozenges, artfully disposed. 

Pavement op terrace, is that which 
serves for the covering of a platform, whether 
it be over a vault, or on a wooden floor. Tlio^e 
over vaults are usually stones squared, and 
bedded in lead. Those on wood .ire either 
stones with l>eds, for bridges; tiles for ceilings 
ill rooms; or layers of niort.^r mode of cement 
and lime, with flints or bricks laid flat, as is 
still practised by people in the east and south, 
on the tops of their houses. 

PAVEITA, in botany, a genus of the cla^*! 
tetrandria, order inono^ynia. Corol cmc- 
petalled, funnel-form, superior; stigma curved, 
berry two-seeded. Seven specie^, trees or 
shrubs of China or India. 

PAVIA, a fortified town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Milan, with a celebrated university, 
and u bishop's see. In the centre of the town 
is a castle, where the ancient dukes of Milan 
resided. It has been often taken and retaken, 
the last lime by the Austrians in 1746. ll is 
seated on theTesno, over which is a hriJge, 15 
miles S. of Milan. Lon. Q. to £. L;it. 45. 
13 N. 

PAVIER, or Paver, one who paves or 
lays with sioncs. 

PAVILION, in architectnre, signifies a 
kind of turret or btiiidins, usually insulated, 
and contained under a single roof ; somciirnes 
square, and sonietimes in form of a dome : thus 
called from the rcsciiiblance of its roof to a 
tent. Pavilions are sonieifines also projecting 
pieces, in the front of a building, marking the 
middle thereof; sometimes the pavilion flanks 
a corner, in which case it is called an angular 
pavilion. The lAuivre is flanked with four 
pavilions ; the pavilions are usually higher than 
the rest of the buildiuR. Ttierc are paiilious 
built in gardens, coinmotily called sVinuier- 
houses, pleasure-houses, &c. Some ca^et or 
forts consist (»rily a single pivilion. 

Pay 1 1 to N, hi military aifatrs, si^tlBea a 
lent raised on p(»sts, to lodge under in the sum- 
mer time. 

Pavii con, is also sometimes applied to 
flags, colours, ensigns, slandftnlsf banners, 
&c. 

Pavilion, in heraldry, denotes a covering 
in forui of o tent, which invests or wraps up 
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the armories of divers kings and soverei^s, 
depending only on God and their sword. The 
pavilion consists of two parts 5 the top» which 
IS the ehapeau> or coronet ; and the curtain, 
which makes the mantle. None bivt sovereign 
nionaFchs» according to the French heralds, 
may bear the pavilion entire, and in all its 
parts. Those who are elective, or have any 
dependence, say the heralds,, must take off the 
head, and retain nothing but the curtains. 

Pavilions, among jewellers, the under- 
sides and corners of the hrilliaiits, lying between 
the girdle and the collet. 

. To Pavi'lion. v.a» (from the noun.) *• 
To furnish with tents (Milion). 2. To be 
shcherecl by a tent. 

PAUL, formerly nam^ Saul, was of the 
tribe of Benjaiiun, a native of Tarsus in Cili- 
cia, a Pharisee by profession : hrst a persecutor 
•f the church, and afterwards a disciple of 
Jesus Christ, and apostle to the Gentiles. It 
is thought he was born about two years before 
our Saviour, supposing that he lived 6d years, 
as we read in a homily which is in the sixth 
volume of St. Chrysostom's works. He was a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 27, 28.), because 
Augustus had given the freedom of the city to 
all the freemen of Tarsus, in consideration of 
their firm adherence to his interests. His |)a- 
vents sent him early to Jerusalem, where he 
studied the law at the feet of Gamaliel, a fa- 
mous doctor (id. xxii. 30« He made very great 
progress in his studies, aod his life was always 
blameless before men ; being vesy zealous (ot 
the whole observation of the law of Moses (id. 
xxvi. 4, 5.)* 2eal carried him too 

far ; he persecuted the church, and insulted 
Jesus Christ in his members (TTiin. i. 13.) ; 
and when the protomartyr St. Stephen was 
stoned, Saul was not only consenting to his 
death, hut he even stood by and took care of 
^e clothes of those that stoned him (Acts vii. 
58, 5p,). This happened in the 33d year of 
the common era, some time after our Sm iour’s 
death. The holy scriptures give die detail of 
St. Paul’s conversion and subsequent proceed- 
ings very fully. As an orator he appears to 
have been very distinguished, Longinus him. 
self having sjioken or him in terms of appro- 
bation. Some very eloquent addresses of his 
are preserved in the Acts of the Apostles ; and 
out of the twenty-seven inspired books of tlie 
New Testament, fourteen were written by 
Paul. Lord Lyttleton has a very valuable 
tract, in which the arguments for the tnilh of 
Christianity resulting from the conversion of 
St. Paal are very forcibly stated. 

Paul (Mark), or Marco Paulo, a Ve- 
netian traveller. He penetrated, 1272, as far 
as the capital of Cublai Chan, of which he 
published an interesting account. Some au- 
thors imagine that Cambalus which he men- 
tions is the town of Pekin. ^ He makes no 
mention of the great wall of China. 

Paul I» pope after Stephen 11. 757 , died Iff 
years after. 

Paul 11. (Peter Barbo), pope after Pius II. 
peroiitted the cardinals to wear a purple 
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habit, and tlte red cap^of srlk» and 4be mitlv 
which hitherto had distinguished the seveioiigD 
pontiff. Hedkd 1471, tiged 54. ' 

Paul 111. (Alexander Farnese), was pope 
after Clement VIL 1534. In bk time be^n 
the famous council of Trent, whose first sitting 
was in 1545. He made a treaty with the Ve- 
netians and the emperor against the Turks, 
and pursued measures of severity against 
Henry VIII. He was respectable in private 
life, and at all times anxious to procure con- 
cord among the Christian princes. He died 
1549, aged 82. 

Paul IV! (John Peter Caraffa), succeeded 
M arcellus 1 1 . 1 555 , aged near 80. He behaved 
with great haughtiness, and threatened with 
his severest displeasure Charles V. because he 
did not oppose sulliciently vigorous measures 
against the protestanls; and when Elizabeth 
announced to him her accession, Itecomplaiiicnl 
that she had ascended the throne without the 
concurrence of ihe Imly see, on which all the 
crowns of Europe were dependent. He died 
unlamented, 1559. 

Paul V. (Camillns Rorghesc), was pope 
after Leo XI. |605. He was engaged in a 
dispute with the Venetians, and deserved the 
ratitude of the Romans for the various eni- 
ellishments which he introduced, the collec- 
tions of paintings, sculpture. &c. which he 
made, and the ert'ciion of public ^luntains and 
aqueducts. He died 1(>2I, aged (k). 

Paul (Petrowiiz), emperor oi Russia, son 
of the great Catherine, was born 1754. He 
married, 1774, the daughter of the landgraia 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died two years after, 
and for his second wife he took a princess of 
Wirtemburg, niece to the king of Prussia. He 
travelled in 1780, and during 14 months visited 
Poland, Austria, Italy, France, and Holland. 
On the death of hL mother in 1796 , he as- 
cended the throne, and took an active part in 
the general confederacy of Europe, against 
France. He sent Suwarrow into Italy, where 
victory followed his steps, .and he attacked the 
northern frontiers of France, in conjunction 
with the English ; but all at once he was re- 
conciled to his enemies, and seizing the pro- 
perty of the English, he batushed their un- 
nappy sailors to Siberia. This extrav«icancc 
was stopped by sudden death. The unfortu- 
nate Paul was assassinated in April, 1801, by 
some of his discontented nobles. The cause 
of his extraordinary change of politics has 
been ascribed to the influence of a beautiful 
mistress, who was sent by the cabinet of Paris 
to second the labours of diplomatte intrigue. 
iLempriere). 

PAUL*f betokV. See Verovi<;a. 
PAUL/\t a Roman ladjr, bom in 347# and 
descended from the Scipios and tte'Graechi. 
She added to the brightest quaitttesof the fiiind^ 
the virtues of Christianity. She founded a 
monastery at Bethlehem, where she practised 
the most rigid austerities. She was well vmed 
in the Hebrevir' scriptures; atidwas the intimate 
friend of St. Jerome. She iHedin 407. * 
PAULI (Simon), physician lo the king of 
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fOcamiil:. was the author of the Flosa 
and of ,a tfealiie on the Use and 
Abuse o( Tobacoo and Tea. He died in 
i^ed 77. . 

, PAULIANISTS, Paulianistje, a Beet 
of bereiicSf so called from their founder Paul us 
Samosateous, a native of Saroosata. elected 
idshop of Antioch in His doctrine seems 
to have amounted to this : that the Son and 
the Holy Ghost exist in God in the same man- 
ner as tne faculties of reason and activity do in 
man ; that Christ was bom a mere man i but 
1 hat the reason or wisdom of ibe Father de- 
br!ended intohi(n» and by him wrought mira- 
cles upon earth, and instructed the nations; 
and tinally, that on account of this union of 
the l^ivine word with the man Jesus, Christ 
^ tnieiu, though improperly, be called God. it 
is ^so said, that he did not baptize in the name 
of the Fattier and of the Son, &c. ; for which 
reason the council of Nice ordered those bap- 
tized by him to be re-baptized. 

Being condemned by Oioiiysius Alexaiulri- 
nus in a council, he abjured his errors, to 
4ivoid deposition ; hut soon after he resumed 
them, and was actually deposed by another 
.council in 2G(). He may be considered as the 
father of the modern Socinians; and his errors 
are severely condeiimed l>y the council of Nice, 
whose creed di tiers a little from that now used, 
under the same name, in the church of Eni;;- 
land. The creed agreed upon by the Nicene 
lathers, with a view to the errors of Paul us 
. Samosateniis, concludes thus : t^v; ^ Xryttv7«; » * 
flr:Ti cvM>iy, nai yivv»i^nva*, oih w , &, c , 

tj accjihtXU K'll lXXX»iO‘4».— 

But those who say he was when he was 
not, arpl uas not belore he was born, tbe ra- 
.iholic and apostolic church aiiatln'iiiaiizcs.'* 
.To those wlio have any veneration for the 
council of Nice, this must appear a very se- 
vere, and perhaps not unjust, censure of the 
modern liutchiasoinaus as vrell as of the So- 
ciiiiaiis. 

PAULICIANS, a branch of the ancient 
Manichces, so called from their chieftain, one 
Paulas, an Armenian, in the seventh century : 
who with ills brother John, both of Sainosa- 
tena, formed this sect; though others are of 
opmion, that they were thus called from an- 
other Paul, ail Armenian by birth, who lived 
under the reigi of Justinian II. A certain 
zealot, called Constantine, revived, in the se- 
venth century, under the government of Con- 
Btans, this drooping faction, which had suHfered 
.much from the violence of its adversaries, and 
was ready to expire under the severity of the 
imperial edicts, and of those penal laws which 
were executed against its aoherenls witii the 
•.utmost rigour. However, the Pauliciaus, by 
tlltoir number, and the countenance of the cm- 
.peror Nicephoros, became foroudable to all 
the East. 

&ut the cruel rage of |)ersfcntlon, which 
. Bad- for some years been suspended, broke furih 
. with redoubled violence under the reigns of 
JUicha^l Quropalates, and beo the Armeuiun, 
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who inflicted capital punishment on such^of 
the Panlicians as refused to return into me bo- 
som of the church. ^ ^ 

The empress Theodora, tutoress of the em- 
peror Michael, in 846, would ohtine them 
either to be converted, or to quit the empire : 
upon which, several of them were put to deaili, 
and more retired among the Saracens ; but they 
were not all exterminated. 

The first religious assembly the Paulicians 
had formed in Europe is said to have been 
dibcovered at Orleans, in IO 17 , under the reign 
of Robert ; many of whom were condemned 
to be burnt alive. The ancient Pauiiciaos, 
according to Phoiius expressed the utmost 
abhorrence of Manes and his doctrine. The 
Greek writers comprise their errors under the 
six following particulars. I. They denied that 
this inferior and vi.iible world is the produciioti 
of the supreme Being, and they diningiiuli the 
Creator of this world, and of human bodies 
irom tlic most high God, who dwells in the 
heavens: and hence some have been led to 
conceive, that th^ were a branch of the Gnos- 
tics rather than of the Mantchxane. 2. They 
treated coiiteiriLptuously the virgin Mary, or, 
according to the usual manner of speaking 
among the Greeks, they refused to adore and 
worship her. 3. They refused to celebrate die 
instiliuion of the Lord's Suojht. 4. They 
loaded the cross of Christ witn contempt aivl 
rcprfwrh ; by which we are only to understand, 
tliat they refused to follow the 'absurd and su- 
perstitions ])racticc of the Greeks, who paid to 
tiie prctCMulwl wood of the cross a ceruiin sort 
of religteus hnniage. 5. They rejected, alter 
the example of the grentert |>a.rt of the Gnos- 
tics, the books of the Old Testament, and 
Ifiokcd upon the wrileis of ih^ii sacred hhiorv 
as inspired by the ( Teaior of this world, aniS 
not by the supreme God. fi. They excluded 
presbytcrii and elders from all part in the ad- 
ministration of the church.— Mosheim's Eccl. 
Hist. vol. ii. p. 178. 8vo. 

PAUIJNA, the wifi? of the philosopher 
Seneca, who aiteiniucd to kill herself, w'hcu 
Nero had ordered her hiishand to die. Tiie 
emperor hou'ever pre\enicd her, and she 
lived some few years alter in the greatest lue- 
lancholv. 

PAOLINIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order trigyni^ Calyx liie- 
leaved ; petals four ; nectary four-Jeaved, un- 
equal ; capsule turbinate, triangular, three- 
ceiled, ilie cells onc-seeded. Fourteen spe- 
cies; natives of tire West Indies and South 
America. 

}*AUL1NUS, a bishop who flottrished in 
the early part of the 7th century- He was the 
apostle of Yorkshire, having been the fi^^t 
archbishop of York. This dignity seems to 
have been conferred on him about the year 
020. He bulk a church at Almoubury, and 
dedicated it to St. Al ban, where he preached 
to and cunverud the Brigan^. Camden iiieu- 
tions a cross at Dewslxiroei^, which had boeu 
creeled to him with ihis inacriptioit, PauHriu^ 
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^ic prttdicavii et celehhtvii. York waa so 
fimalt about this time* that there was not so 
much as a small church in it in which king 
Kdwin could be baptized/ Constantins is said 
to have made it a bishopric. Pope Honorius 
made it a metropolitan VVe are told »hat 
Pattlinus baptized in ihc river Swale, in one 
day, 10,000 men, besides women and children, 
on the first conversion of llic Saxons to Christ- 
ianity, heskles inaiiv at Hal>slone. At V\*al- 
alone in Nonhnmhrrlfnul, l»c bjij>ii 2 i‘d Sejihert 
king of the East Saxons. He<le says, “ Pan- 
linns coming with the kWig. and cjnccn to the 
royal manor called Arl-Gebrin (now Yrverin), 
etaid there 30 d.iys with them, employed in 
the duties of catochizing and l)aptiiing. In 
all this time he did nothing from morning to 
night but instruct the people, who flocked to 
him from all ihc villages and places, in the 
doctrine of Christ and salvation ; and, after 
they were inslnicled, haptizing them in the 
neighbouring river Glen/’ According to the 
eamc Bcdc, “ he preaclicd the word in the 
piovince of Lindissi ; and firr.t converted the 
governor of the city of Lindocollina, whose 
name was lilccca, xvith all his family. In 
this city he built a v-iforie church of exquisite 
workmanship, whose roof heing ruined by 
long neglect or the violence of the enemy, only 
the walls are now siandina:.*' He is also said 
to ha>c founded a collcjiiatc church of prebends 
near Southwidl, in Noitinghamshire, dedicated 
to ilic Virgin Mary. T'hia church he is said 
to ha\ e built wiicn he baiitized the Coritani in 
the Trent. 

Assuming the correctness of the above Ac- 
count, which is taken verbatim from the En- 
cyclopaedia Hritannjcn, it seems pretty obvious 
(and tt is curious as a matter of fact), that the 
first archbishop of York baptized men, vvumeii, 
and children, ny immersion. 

PA ULUS iEMYLIUS, a Roman cele- 
brated for liis victories, and si roamed Maccdo- 
nicus from his cowpiesi of Macedonia. In 
the early part of life he distingui.slied himself 
by his fondness for military di'^ciphne. in liis 
first consulship his arms vverr diieeled against 
the Ligurians, whom he totally suhjceied. 
When Perseus, king of Macedonia, declared 
war against Rome, he v^as again appointed 
consul in the fiOlii year of his age, and in a 
general engagement near Pydna obtained a 
complete victory. In two days the concpieror 
iTiade himself master of all Maredonia, and 
soon after the fugitive monarch was brought 
into his Tcsencc. Paulus did not exult over 
his fallen enemy. When he had finally set- 
tled the govcrniiieiU of Macedonia with ten 
commissioners from Iiotne, and after he had 
sacked 70 cities of Rjiiru.s, and divided the 
booty amongst his soldi' rs, Paulus returned 
to Rome, wlvcre JVrseus with In', wretched 
famik adorned the triumph of the conqueror, 
T)ie riches which the Romans derived from 
this conquest vi’cre immense, and the people 
were freed from ail taxes till the constdship of 
Hlrtias and Pama j but the conqueror himself 
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wfta pdof, having approprIaUid for his o#fi tNb 
nothing of the treasures •^cept the library ^ 
Perseus. He died about 1()8‘ years utti* 
versaliy regretted by all the Romans. 

Paunch, s, (panse, Trench ^ panir;rt 
Latin.) The belly ; the region of the guts 
{Baron). 

To Paunch, v. «. (from the noun.) To 
pierce or rip the belly; to exenterate ; to lake 
out tb6pjiinch; to evkccratc {Garlh). 

PAV^O. Peacock. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order gallinse. Bill convex, 
robust; head covered w^tlh revoluie feathers-; 
nostrils large; feathers of the rump long, broad, 
expansile, and covered with eye-like s])Ots. 
Four f |)ecies. 

I. P. cristntus. Crested peacock. Head 
with a compressed crest; spurs solitary. Two 
other varieties. 

€ C'heeks, throat, belly, and wing coverts 
white. 

Body entirely white, 

empire wvtc obtained by beauty, and not 
by force, the nested peacock, without dispute, 
would be the king of birds. There is none of 
the feathered ofl’spring, upon which iiauire 
has hea|>ed her treasures w'ith such boundless 
profusion. Of a tall stature, inajfstic step, 
and elegant proportions, every thing belonging 
to this bird seems to announce a creature of 
importance and distinction. It is crowned 
with a fine moveable crest, of the richest hue, 
which adoi ns and heinbuMiS, without burden- 
ing its head, "rhe )>liimHgc and tail of this. 
mai\nificent bird ^rc adorned wdth rolours so 
rich and varinu'*, that no huiuaii art can irni* 
tale, nor l.inguage dosciihc* thrni. When it 
struts in the suiv'hinc. every mnmriit prcKluces 
a thoubuiid shades of undulating uud »“vaheseciit 
coloiiTj, that are conimually replaced hy other 
shades, always dlfi'ercnt, and always admirably 
beamiful. 

But this brilliant plumage, which exceeds 
the lustre of the finest llowcrs, fades, like 
them, every year, and drops in the moulliiig 
season ; when the poor bird, as if a filleted on 
account of Ills loss, and afrnid to be seen in so 
humiliating a condition, always seeks to con- 
ceal himself in some glor^my retreat, till the 
return of siiring again restores him his splendid 
dress. At iliat season he resumes his station 
in the open field, to receive the homage due to 
hU beauty; for it is alleged, that nothing so 
much gratifies his pride as the admiration of 
his gaudy apparel. 

Peacocks, though spread over the grratest 
part of Europe, came originalty from India; 
where they are found in vast flocks, in some 
parts of (be liiiUcr peninsula and the islands of 
the Indian ocean. So early the days of 
Solomon, they were imported into Judea, hy 
the fleets which that monarch equipped upon 
the Red Sea; and which, in all probability, 
traded to the coast of Malnbnr. 

iElian relates, that they were brought into 
Greece by the bajjrbarmns (by whom he means 
the Asiatics), wKere they were at firsts rartt. 
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llMtt ibr thirty years after their arrival^ th^ 
were eKhibitra at Athens as a show to stran* 
geffs; and heac|ds« that multitudes flocked to 
see them from Lacedemon and Thessaly, who 
were* each for a certain sum, admitted to the 
spectacle. This was after the time of Alex- 
ander; for that conqueror, though well ac- 
<^uainted with Greece, had never seen them 
till he marched into India* where he found 
them flying wild on the banks of the ri\er 
Hyarotia* and was so struck with their beauty, 
that he decreed a severe punishment on all 
who killed or disturbed them. Towards the 
latter end of his reign they had so greatly mul- 
tiplied in Greece, that Aristotle, who survived 
his pupil only two years, speaks of them as 
birds well known to his con try men. 

The peacock tribe being thus introduced 
from Asia into Greece, soon spread over the 
rest of Europe. They have even been carried 
as far noriU as Sweden j but in those cold 
countries they arc produced only in small num- 
bers, reared with dilliculty, and not without 
considerable diminiitioii of their beauty. From 
the great intercourse of the Europeans wttli 
America, they arc now intruduced into almost 
every part of the new world. 

At first the Europeans established them 
upon the coast of Africa, where they are now 
domesticated by the princes of those countries, 
piirticularly of Congo and Angola. They have 
Dcen long since transported into Mexico, Peru, 
and the West India islands, where they never 
.could have appeared but from the aid of nun : 
because, according to a general laxs' of nature, 
ull quadrupeds, and birds of heavy flight, pe- 
culiar to the warm climates, cannot, wiihont 
iiiimati assistance, escape from one contiu'/ni 
to the other. The short w’ings, heavy biwlies, 
and embarrassing tail of the peacock, must 
have for ever debarred him from attempting to 
fly over such an extent of sea. 

When the peacock was first brought into 
Greece, it was only to graiily the eye with the 
sight of its plumage. The Romans, however, 
who were richer, and carrier! by consequence 
every excess of luxury to a greater length, soon 
served them up as one of llteir most delicate 
dishes. Hortensius, the orator, is said to have 
first made the ^leacock an article of food. His 
example was soon followed by the epicures in 
Rome, insomuch that the ])rice paid for the^.e 
birds soon became exorbitant. The luxurious 
and effeminate emperors that succeeded, re- 
fining u|Kin the luxury of fvinner times, took 
a pride in collecting immense dishes of the 
lieads or brains of peacocks ; dainties which 
had nothing to recommend them but the pro- 
digious ex|ienCe at which they were provicle^l. 
The same thing maybe said of their flesh, 
which is hard and dry. But probably the 
Homan cookciy, which was earned to a very 
high degree ot perfection, might compensate 
for these defects. Only the young at present 
are deemed good eating: the old arc seldom 
dressed, except at sonic formal and splendid 
feast. In France, they wereTormcrly served up 
with all their plumage, merely for show; a 
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purpose for which th^ are perfectly suited, as 
their flesh is said to remain uiiaflectecl ^ cor* 
I uptiun for a longer period than that of most 
birds. 

It is not till the third year that the males 
are at llieir full size and vigour. Then their 
feathers are all in perfection ; and the super- 
fluous nourishment, having noihiiig farther to 
add to the individual, is einpioved in repro- 
ducing the species. The fen.alc, soon after 
fecundation, Ja^s her eggs iii some retreat^ 
where she may be concerned from the male, 
who would destroy them w^cre he to discover 
her charge. In these northerly climates she 
lays only from four to five eggs; but in Greece, 
according to Aristotle, she produced twelve, 
and in India sotiietimes lays twice that num- 
ber, so powerfully does climate operate upon 
the fertility of birds of this, and perhaps of 
every genus. In these countries also, the fe- 
male, when deprived of the male, w’ill produce 
barren eggs, which by the anciciiu were deno- 
minated zc[>hyrian, as supposing them to be 
the result of the warm sinnulus of the vernal 
gales. 

The young, when excluded, are fed with 
crumbs of bread, cheese, and grass. The an- 
cients paid very particular auention to the 
rearing of these birds : they put each of the 
young ones into a separate cage, to prevent 
them from fighting. The male doe.s not re- 
cognize the young for his own till after they 
have got the crest; before that time iic cliacea 
them like strangers. 

T.hc peacock, like all other birds of the 
poultry kind, feeds ii]>on grain ; but it is cx- 
ti'cniely capricious, and there it> hardly any kind 
of fof)(} which it will not, at times, covet and 
pursue. Insects and tender plants are often 
eagerly sought for, at a lime wlien it has a suf- 
ficiency of its natural food at hand. In the 
indulgence of these irregular appetites, walls 
caiinni easily confine it. It strips the tops of 
houses of their tiles and thatch ; it lays waste 
the labours of the gardener; roots up his 
choicest seeds; and nips his favourite flowers 
in the bud. Thu^, its l>cauty but ill compen- 
sates for the mischief it occasions ; and many 
of tl»e more homely looking fowls are very de- 
servedly preferred to it. 

The cry of the peacock, which is harsh and 
disagreeable, is rciulcred still more intolerable, 
by flie lime in which it is most frequently 
uttered, h perches upon the house tops, and, 
in the dead of ifmht, often interrupts the le- 
jiosc of other animals by those hideous screams, 
from which Varro alleges it derived its Latin 
name. (Vnlucres plersqiic a suis vocibus ap- 
|)ellau?, UL hac, upupa, cuculus, ulula, pavo. 
De lingua Latina, Lib. iv.) According to 
^Uan*h account, adopted by Willoughby, the 
peacock lives no less a period than an hun- 
dred years. Aristotle and Pliny, however, 
assign it the more moderate space of twenty- 
five, a longevity which accurate observations 
would probably confirm. 

As it is only in India that these birds are 
found in theu' natui'al freedom i so it b there 
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also that the jahabltants have invented a me- 
thod of hunting them. Althougit thejr are 
8]ire»cl in vi^^t tfucks over the fields^ there is no 
{lussibliity of approaching ihcin by day» so 
guickTy do they penetrate the ihickets, where 
they cannot be pursued. In the kingdom of 
Cainbaya, where this diversion is practised^ the 
fowler observes the trees upon which ihcy 
perch ; and in the night approaches them with 
a kind of banner, upon each siile of which a 
peacock is painted to the life. A lighted 
torch is placed upon the lop of this decn^*; and 
the peacock, when disturbed, flies to what it 
takes for another bird of its kind, and is ''aught 
ill a noose placed there for that purpose. 

Of tbe origin of the white varieties of this 
species we are ignorant. The hare and the 
ermine become lu some countries white from 
the coldness of the climate, but resume their 
nattiral colour when transported into a 
latitude^ This fact however docs not h 
with respect to the white peacock, for it p? 
duces a constant race of the same colour; ana 
its eggs, though trnnsporred into the most 
• 111 try climes^ will yield birds of the parent 
hue. 

This whiteness of pluniaae has justly been 
deemed by naturalists the enect of migration. 
T^orway, and ihc other countries of the north, 
have given hirth to this species, for there they 
arc found wHd ; and from these frozen regions 
they atmuallv retire to spend the wdnter in 
Germany. Whether this species was intro- 
duced into the north of Europe by a voluntary 
migration from Asia, or by the ituervenfion oY 
man, is a point which cannot now be deter- 
mine. Il is probable that it w'as wholly un- 
known to the ancients, since no mention is 
made of it in any of their writings; and ir ; 
to be presumed also, that its migration inui the 
north is not very ancient, for, though now 
common there, it was deemed extremely rare 
by all former naturalists. 

The feathers of these varieties, though w’hite, 
still retain some shades of their primiiivt lustic. 
■Those of the tail, particularly, show some 
faint traces of that beautiful eye, which spar- 
kles at the end of each feather in the common 
variegated species. It is proliahh-, that were 
this bird removed into the milder regions of 
Asia, its original colouis would return in a few 
generations, 

S. P. hicalcaratus. 1 ris peacock. Brown ; 
head subcrested; spurs two. Bill blackish, 
the up|)OT mandible from the nostrils to the tip 
red ; irides yellow ; crown black ; face naked ; 
temnks white; neck shining brown with 
blacK lines ; upper part of the back, shoulders, 
and wing coverts brown, with yellowish .stripes, 
the feathers near the tip witli a large purple- 
gold spot ; low'cr part of the back aiici rump 
S(X>ttea with white; body beneath brown, 
with transverse Idack streaks; quill-feathers 
dusky; legs brown. Inhabits China : rather 
larger than the pheasant. 

<1. P. Thibetan us. Thibet peacock. Ci- 
nereous streaked with blackish; head sub- 
crested ; spurs two.; wing-coverl-^, back, nd 
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rump, grey, small white hmUm 
which the coverts haiVe sMiiiiiat tdee SfNIta* 
Inhabits Thibet ; twenty-five afip a 
long. 

4. P. muticus. Japan peacock. Head whh 
a subulate crest ; spurless ; body blue mixed 
with green ; head and neck greenish, with 
blue spots, and a while streak down the middle. 
Inhabits Japan : size that of P. cristatus. 

Pa VO, in astronomy, a constellation of the 
soiuhern hemi.sphere, unknown to theancienu# 
and not visible in our latitudes. It consists of 
14 stars, which, arranged according to their 
tiiagn it tides, are 0, 1, 3, 5, 4, 1. 

PA V ONI A, in botany, a genus of the class 
monadi'. lia, order polyandria. Calyx double, 
the outerr ' many-leaved; stigmas ten; cap- 
sules fivi fwj-valved, one-seeded. Fifteen 
sprrics , 'u.'ues of the Indies; and several of 
thf '^rnicrly, but erroneously, ramred under 
Inbiscus, as some tew were under 

intij.i. 

PAVOH, an emotion of the mind wdiich 
r^<*civc<’l d)vine honours among the Homans. 
Tullus Jinni ilius, the third king of Rome, was 
the first who built her teai[des, and raised . 
altars to her honour, as also to Pallor, the god- 
dess of paleness. 

PAU'PER. 1 . (Latin.) A poor person; 
one w'ho receives alms. 

PAUSANIAS. I’here were many of this 
name, the most remarkable of wltoin are the 
following: I. A Spartan general, who great- 
ly signalized himselt at the buiilc of Platrea, 
aguiubt the Persiaris. He was afterwards set 
at the head of the Spartan armies, and ex- 
toiuled his compicsts in Asia, hut his hangliti- 
created hiin many enemies. PausaniaK 
.V • satisfied with Ins countrymen, and he 
iU! to betray Greece to the Persians, if hr 
leccivcd in inafriagc, as the reward of tiit per* 
nily, the daughier of their monarch. His in- 
trigues were discot ered by means of a youth 
iiitinsied with his leiicrs to Persia. The let- 
ters were given to I lie ephori of Sparta, and 
the perfidy of Puusanias laid open. He fled 
for safely m p te*nplc of Minerva, which was 
biirrouncfcd with heaps of stones, the first of 
which w'as cairiud ilicre by his own mother. 
He was starved to death in the tein|>le, and 
died about 4/! yea is before tbeChrisiian era. 
— ^5?. Another at the conn of king Philip of 
Marcdoii. who stahhed Philip as he entered a 
public theatre. After this bloody action, he 
attempled to make, iiis escape, but was pursued 
by Aitalu'i and Perdiccas, friends of Philip, 
who fell upon him, and i mined lately dispatched 
him. Some suppose that Pausanias comtnitiixl 
this murder at the instigation of Olympias,** the 
wife of Piiilip* and of her son Alexander. — 

A celebrated orator and historian, who settled 
at Rome A. D. 170, where he died in a very 
advanced age. He wrote an history of Greece 
in ten iKioks, in the Ionic dialect.vin which he. 
ives with great precision and geographt^ 
now ledge an account of tbe situation of its 
diflerent cities, their antiquities, and theseyetil 
curiosities which they conuined, Ha has 
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in^hology^ histo^cal 

acoottoty mtrtiduccd'’ many^ fabulous tradU 
titnin/ into '«li|ier8titious stories. — 4'. There was 
another Pausanias, a native of Caesaraea, in 
‘Canjsflckieilty who wrote some declamation*:, 
aira inMIo is often confounded with the histo- 
rian of that name. 

PAUSE, s. {pausa, low Lati n ; T«vu;.) I . 
A stop; a place or time of iiiicrinis‘:ion {j/ddi- 
soft). 2. Suspense; doubt iShahpeare). 3. 
Break ; paragra|>h ; apparent separation of the 
parts of a discourse {Locke), 4. Place of sus- 
pending the voice marked in writing, thus — . 

Pauses or Krsts, in speaking or reading, 
arc a total re%5ation of the voice, dnrin" a per- 
ceptible, and in many cases a mea-orabie space 
of time. There arc two kinds of pauses; first, 
cinphatical pauses ; and next, such as mark 
the distinctions of sense. See Re a u ik g . 

Pause, in music, a mark, or character, 
consisiinc of a curve drawn over a dot, and 
signifying ihul the note, or the re^t, over which 
ii is placed, is to be continued beyond the re 
giilar lime. The exact length of' die pause lit 
not dictated by any stated rule, but left to the 
judgment, taste, and feeling of the performer, 
who sometimes is licensed by the words ad* 
libitum to inlroducr extcirpo'e embellishments. 
See Mu.sic. 

To Paubt r n, 1. To w'ait ; to stop ; not 
»ci proceed; to forbear for a lime (Mi/fon), 
2. To deid/crate {Ktiofhs)» 3. To be inter- 
mitted (’Trricl) 

PAU'SER. f. (from pause.) He who 
pluses; he who delibeiates (Skakspeare). 

PAUSlAS, a painter af Sicyon, who Ir # d 
about 360 ycais n.C. He w*!s ilv f./ l wi. > 
iitiderslood how to apply ndoui's io w )ijij or 
ivory, by means of fire. He made j liCMOiiful 
painting of his mistress Glycerc, whicn s 
Dougbt by Lucnllus for two tab ms. 

PAUSUS. In zoology, a i!^nus of the 
class insccta, order coleoptera. Antennas iwo- 
jointed; the upper joint very large, ioflecled, 
hooked, pedicellate; head pniiiung forwards 
with a convex jugular triangle ; thorax nar- 
fow, unequal, scuiellale; shells fiexiie, de- 
flected, truncate ; fore-feet placed ni the fore- 
part of the breast; thighs with minute ap|>en- 
dages, tarsi four jointed. Fi%»e species all 
exotics : the fulfowing arc chiefly eniitied to 
notice. 

I. P. spherocerus. Head horned; club 
globular; shells shorter than the abdomen, 
punctured; shanks dilated at the tip; body 
polished, chesiiut; thorax the same breadth 
a.s the head: wtng9 shining, at changeable 
violet. jilt fnhahits Sierra Leona; wanders 
about m the night during the inonihs of Janu- 
«ry ond February; and becomes blind or be- 
numbed on the approach of light ; the glolies 
of the antetinas give a kind of pnosphoric ligSu 
in the dark. . ^ ^ ^ 


2. P. inierocephalus. Head unarmed ; 
body an oblong spnere, dark cbcsniit-brown j 
shells as long as the body, no^ punctured ; 
shankv linear ; shield two-parted; pivots ol 
tl^teiteftnns bladt, upper joint of the club 


much larger than the head j wings sooty In« 
habits the Bananas and neigiibouring islands. 

PAW. s. (jfowe/tfW chh ; /ja/iV, French.) I. 
The foot of a beast of prey {Ilf ore), 2 Hand : 
in contempt {Dryden), 

To Paw. i/. n. (from the noun.) To draw 
the forefoot along the i^round {Pope) 

To Paw, d, a. l.To strike with a drawn 
stroke of the fore-foot {Ticket), ?. To handle 
roughly . .3. To fawn ; to flatter (Aimwarth), 

To Paw the ground. A horse U said to 
paw the ground, when his leg lacing either 
tired or painful, he docs not rest it iqjou the 
ground. .Spirited horses aie also said to paw 
the ground when they shew an impatience to 
go on by throwing out one of the fore feet re- 
peal cdly. 

PA'WKD. a. (from paw.) i. Having paws. 
2- rJr(’.»d -fooled. 

^AVVId^, Ilia ship, a small piece of iron 
bolud to one end of the beams of the deck, 
c* )se to the capsi.m ; but yet so cjsily, as that 
Si can turn about. Its use is, to stop the cap- 
stan from turning back, by being made to catch 
hold of the whelps ; they therefore say, heave 
a pawle; that is, heave a little more, for the 
pawle to get hold of the whelps ; and this they 
c.ill pawling the capstan. 

PAWN, s, {pand, Dutch; pan, French.) 

1. Something given to pledge as a security for 
ni.'mey borTowrd or prooiisc made {Howel)» 

2. Tile state of .iCing nleclged {Shakspeare). 

3. A coiiHiioM ni.m at chess {Cowley), 

P/iWN, a jiiedge loilget' or the security of 

the p.ivmeiit of a sum of money borrowed, 
the |).irly that pawns the goods has a geiie- 
r:d properly therein, they cannot be forfeited 
U\ (I t p'.i^on that has ilicin in pawn, for any 
olleuet of his: iienher can they be taken in 
e; .rution for his debt : on the other hand, 
where goods are repawned for money, if after 
judgment is obiaimd against the pawner for 
debt, the goods in the pawnee’s hands are not 
habit' to execuiioni until such lime as llic mo- 
ney lent \'j paid to the pwnee. He that bor- 
rows munev on a piwn is to have again the 
pledge, when he repays the sdine, or he may 
bring an action for d-.^iaining it; and his ^ery 
tender <tf the mono ;c><*sU' the special propetiy 
in him. Like wist .t has been held, that 
where a broker relusLS, on tendering the mo- 
ney, to redeliver ib«: goods, he thereupon slj.aU 
be indicted. In ca.e goods arc pawned for 
lent money, and no day fixed for their re- 
demption, they are said lo he redeeinaldc at 
any lime during the pawner’s life ; and though 
they may nut he redtemfed after his death, they 
may after the death of the pawnee. Where 
the (lawn is redeemable on a ceruin day, it 
must be strictly observed, or upon failure of 
payment it may be sold. Also ilia the com- 
mon practice of the brokers, when no day is 
fixed for. retleniplion, not to suy longer than a 
year for their money, at the expiration of 
which time they usually sell the goods. See 
also 39 and 40 Geo. 111 . c. QQ, 

To Pawn, v, a, (from the noun.) To 
pledge ; to give in pledge {Shakspearc)* 
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PA^WN BROKER, s. (pawn and braker.) 
One who lends money upon pledge (Arhuth’^ 
not), 

PAX» an allegorical divinity among the 
ancients. The Athenians raised her a statue^ 
representing her as holding Plums* the god of 
wealth, in W lap, to intimate that peace gives 
rise to opulence. She was represented among 
the Romans with the horn of plenty ; and also 
carrying an olive branch in her hand. The 
emperor Vespasian huilt her a celebrated tem- 
ple at Rome, which was consumed by fire in 
the reign of Com mod us. 

PAXU, an island in the Mediterranean 
sea, a little to the S. of that of Corfu, about 16 
miles in circumference. It is part of the re- 
public of Seven Islands, and produces wine, 
oil, and almonds. San Nicolo is the only 
town, and has a good harbour. Lou. i*0. o L. 
Lat. 3.0, li* N* 

Tq pay. V. a, (paier, French.) I. To 
discharge a debt (Druden), H, To dismiss 
one to whom any thing is due with his money : 
as, he had paid his labourers, .3. lo atone ; 
to make auiciuls by sufi'ering (Roscomnioii). 
4. To beat (Shakspearc), 5. To reward ; 
to recompense (Dry den), 6. lo give tlic 
equivalent for any thing bought (Locke), 

Pay. s, (from the verb.) Wages; hire; 
money given in return for service (Tanpfe), 

PAYABLE, a, (paiablr, French.) I. Due; 
to be paid (Bacon), 2. Such as there is power 
to nay (Snu/h), 

PAYDAY, s, (pay and day,) Day on 
which debts are to be discharged, or wages 
paid. 

PA'YER. t, (j)aieur, French.) One that 

i*A'YMASTER. s. (pay and master.) One 
who to pay; one from whom wages or re- 
ward is received (Taylor). 

PA'YMENT. 3. (from pay.) 1. The act 
of paying (Bacon). 2. The tiling given in 
discharge of debt or promise (Bacon). 3, A re- 
ward (South). 4. Chastisement; sound beat- 
ing (Ainsworth), 

Pays (Rene le), a French poet, comp- 
troller of the imposts of Dauphin^ and Pro- 
s'tnce, was the favourite of the ladies, by his 
miscellanies, called ainitids, amours, 6c amou- 
rettes, published 1646. He died J6<j0. He 
wrote besides Zelotide, a romance, colloquies, 
sonnets, 6cc. 

Pays de Vaud, a new canton of Swisser- 
land, extending along the lake of Geneva, and 
rising gradually from the edge of that lake. 
It is richly laid out in vineyards, corn-fields, 
and meadows, and chequered with many 
villages and towns. Lausanne is the capi- 
tal. 

To PA YSE. V. n. (used by Spenser for poize.) 
To balance. 

PAYSER. s. (for poizer.) One that weighs 
(Carew). 

PAZ, a city of Peru, capital of a province of 
its name, in the audience of Charcos, and an 
archbishop's see. Beside .the cathedtal, it 
contains tour churches, an hospital, a college. 
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and several ^yents. Tt it wated at 
of a mountain, in a valley abounding in. wine 
and fruiu, 220 miles N.W. of Plata. Lon. ^8, 
50 W. liat. 17. 0 S. 

PAZZI (James), a banker of Florence. He 
headed the faction wliich opposed the Medicis, . 
and conspired to cut oil' the two brothers, Ju- 
lian and Laurent, and lu S(Mzc upon the sove- 
reign power. The elevation of ilic host, 14711* 
was the signal for this murderous action, and 
at the moment of this solemn ceremony, Julian 
was stabbed to the heart by a brother of Pazzi ; 
but Laurent escaped with a slight wound. 
The popularity of the Medicis, and the atrocity 
of the (leeil, armed the people in their favour, 
and the conspirators were seized, and punished 
witii death. The house of the Pazzis was af» 
teruards allied lu the Medicis by marriage. 

PEA, in botany. See Pi sum. 

Pea (Cnm'ii). See PisuM. 

Pea (Everlasting). Sec Lathyrus. 

Pea (Heart). See Ca rdiospermum. 

Pea (Heath). See OuoBus. 

Pea (Painted Lady). SeeLATHYRUS. 

Pea (Pigeon). SecCvTisus. 

Pea (Scarlet). S.*e Lathyru.*?. 

Pea (Sweef). Sec I^athyrus. 

Pea (Tangier). Sec Lathyrus. 

Pea (Winged). See Lotus. 

Pla (Wood). See Okobu.s. 

PEACE, .s. (paii\ Freuch ; pa.r, Latin.) I. 
vllc.*«piic from war (Addison). 2. ^^‘**’^* 

suits or disturbances ( Davies). 3. Rest Irom 
any coniiiiotion. 4. Stillness from riots Of tu- 
mults (Shakspea^ e). h. Reconciliation of dif- 
ferences (Laiuh). (). A stale not hostile (Ba,). 
7. Rest ; quiet; content; freedom Inmi tcr- 
rour; heavenly rest (TUlotsnn). 8. Silence; 
suppression of the ihoiighls (Dry den). 

Peace, iu Jaw, sigiiifie.s a quiet and harm- 
less lichavioiir towards the king and his people. 
The king, by his olFicc and dignity royal, is the 
principal conservator of the peace within all his 
dominion.s, and may give authority to any other 
to see the peace kcjit, and to punish such as 
break it : hence it is usually called the king's 
peace. All the great officers of siitic are gene- 
rally conservators of the peace throughout the 
kiugdom, and may counnit all breakers of it, 
or bind them in recognizance to keep it. Also 
the sheriff, coroner, constables, and tithingmeii 
are conservators of the peace within their own j 
jurisdiction ; and may apprehend all breakers^ 
of the peace, and commit them till they find 
sureties to keep the peace. 1 Black. 360. 

Peace (Justices of the), are persons ap- 
pointed by the king’s commission to attend to 
the peace of the county where th||L dwell. 
They were called guardians of the pe^R till the 
36th year of Edw. 111. c, 12, where they 
called justices. 

A justice of the mace must, before he acts, 
take the oath of office, which is always dono 
at the general quarter se^isions for the county, 
by virtue of a dedimus polestatem out of chan- 
cerv. 

Sheriffs, coroners, attorneys, and ‘proctorsj^ 
may not act as justices of the peace. 
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Thv power, office, and duty of this magis* 

' trate extends to an almost infinite number of 
instances, s|)ecified in some hundreds of acts of 
parliament, and every year accumulating. 

The commission ot the peace does not dc- 
tttcrniinc hy the demise of the king, nor until 
six months after, unless sooner determined by 
the 3i]Cces<(or: but before his demise, the king 
may determine it, or may put out any particii' 
lar person ; iviiicli is most commonly done 
bya new commission, leaving out such person's 
name. 

Justices of the peace c.in only be appointed 
by the king's special commission, and such 
commission must be in his name ; but it is not 
requisiCe that there should be a special suit or 
application to, or warrant from, the king for 
the granting tliereof, which is only requisite for 
such as are of a particular nature ; as consti- 
tuting the mayor of such a town, and his suc- 
ccbsors, perpetual justices of the peace within 
their blierties, Ikc. which commissions are 
neither revocable by the king, nor determinable 
by his demise, as the common commission of 
the peace is, which is made of course by the 
lord chancellor, according to his discretion. 1 
Lev. 219. 

The form of the commission of the peace, as 
it is at this day, was, according to Hawkins, 
settled by the judges about the 23 Eliz. 4 lust. 

471. 

Qualifications.— On renewing the commis- 
tion of the peace (which generally happens 
when any person is newly brought into the 
same), a writ of dedinms potestaiem is issued 
out of chancery to take the oath of him who is 
newly inserted, winch is usually in a schedule 
annexed ; and to certify (he sunc into that 
court at such a tlay as tlic writ commands. 
Unto which oath are usmilly annexed the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy. Lamb. 53. 

Jurisdiction . — It seems now to' be settled, 
that justices of tlie peace have no power to 
hear and determine felonies, unless they are 
authorized so to do hy the express words of 
their commissions; and that their jurisdictions 
to hear and determine murder, manslaughter, 
and other felonies and trcspiisscs, is by force of 
the word assignavimus in their commission, 
which gives them, or two of them (w'hcrcof 
one is of the quormn), power to hear and de- 
termine felonies, &c. 2 Haw. P. C. 3H. And 
bcncc it has been lately adjudged, that the cap- 
tion of an indictment of trespass before justices 
of tbe peace, without adding necnoti addiversas 
felonias, &c. assignant, is naught. Trin. 7 G. 
I. in B. U. But though justices of the peace, 
by l^f)rcg|||||jf their commission, have authority to 
h6ar anWleierminc murder and nianslanglucr, 
yet they seldom exercise a jurisdiction herein, 
or in any other ofTehces in which clergy is ta- 
ken away, for two reasons I . By reason of 
the monition and clause in their commission, 
viz. in cases of difficulty to expect the presence 
of the justices of assize. 2. By the direction of 
the atatiUe of I and 2 P. and M. c# 13, which 
directs justices of the peace in cose of niau* 
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slaughter and other felonies, to take theexamt* 
nation of the prisoner, and the information of 
the fact, and put the same in writings and 
then to bail the prisoner if there is cause, and 
to certify the same with the bail at the next 
general gaol-tlelivery ; and therefore in cases of 
great moment they bind over the prosecutors, 
and bail the party, if bailable, to the next 
general gaol-delivery ; but in smaller matters, 
as petty larceny, and in some other cases, 
tliey bind over to the sessions; but this is 
only in )X)int of discretion and convenience, 
not because they have not jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

As to inferior offences, the jurisdiction 
herein given to justices of the peace by par- 
ticular statutes is so various, and extends to 
such a multiplicity of cases, that it would be 
endless to endeaxour to enumerate them. 6 
Mud. 128. It has been held, that not only 
assaults and batteries, hut libels, barratry, and 
common night-walking, and haunting bawdy- 
houses, and such like oflences, which have a 
direct tendency to cause breaches of the peace, 
are cognizable by justices of the peace, as tres- 
passes within the proper and natural meaning 
of the word, l J.,ev, I3(). 

Duij ^. — Justices of the peace are to hold 
their sessions four times in the year, viz. the 
first W'eek after Mtchaclnias, the Epiphany, 
Easter, and St. 'riioinas. They are justices of 
record ; for none but justices' of record can 
lake a recogniz.mre of the peace. Every jus- 
tice of the peace has a separate power, and 
may do all acts concerning his office apart and 
by himself, and even may commit a fellow- 
jii'stice upon treason, felony, or breach of the 
pCMce; niid this is the ancient pow’cr which 
conservators of the peace bail at coiiiinun law. 
Hy seveial blatuies justices may act, in many 
cases, where their commi’^sion doe? not reach ; 
the slatiiies themselves being a sufiicicnt com- 
mission. Wood, Inst. 70, SO. 

Justices of the peace are authorised to do nil 
things appertaining to their office, so far as 
they relate to the laws fur the relief, main- 
tenance, and settlement of the poor ; for passing 
and punisliing vagrants ; for repair of the high- 
w'ays; or to any other laws concerning pa- 
roctiial taxes, levies, or rates ; notwithstanding 
they are rated or chargeable w'ith the rates, 
with any place affected by such their acts. 
Provided that this shall not empower any jus- 
tice for any county at large to act in the deter- 
mination of any appeal to the quarter-sessions 
of such county, from any order, matter, or 
thing, relating to any such parish, township, or 
place where such justice is so charged or 
chargeable. l()Geo. II. c. 18. 

Peace, infrrjcrtion, A word command- 
ing silence {('rashatc). 

Peace-offering, s. {peace and qff(‘r.) 
Among the Jews, a sacrifice or gift offeicd to 
God for atonement and reconciliation for a 
crime or offtnee {Leviticus). 

PEA’CEAliLE. a. (from pcarc,') 1. Free 
from war ; free from tmnuU(.SVr7‘/V 2. Onieii 
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undisturbed (S^^nser), 3. Not violent^ nht 
hiiody (Hah), 4. Not quarrelsome; not tur- 
bulent ^Sf^aispeare), 

PEA'CEAULENESS. (from peaceable.) 
Quietness ; disposition to peace {Hammond)* 

PEA'CEABLY. ad- (from peaceable*) I. 
Without war; without tumult (Swj/l). S. 
Without tumults or commotion ISwifl)* 3. 
.Without disturbance {Shakspeare) . 

PEA'fiEFUL. fz. (peace and full*) 1. Quiet; 
not in war (Dry den). 2. Pacific; mild (Dry^ 
den). 3. Undisturbed; still; secure (Pope). 

PEA'CEFULLY. ad. (from peaceJuL) 1. 
Without war. 8. Quietly; without disturb- 
ance (Dr wf/en)* 3. Mildly; gently. 

PE A'CE FULNESS, s. (from peaceful.) 
Quiet; freedom from war or disturbance. 

PEA'CEMAKER. s. (peace and maker.) 
One who reconciles differences (Shakifpeare). 

PEACFlPAllTED. a. {.peace and parted.) 
Dismissed from the world in peace (Shah- 
pear e). ^ 

PEACH-TREE, in botany. See Amyg- 

DALUS. 

Peach (Wolfs). SeeSotAVUM. 

Peach, in mineralogy, chlorite, a species 
of talc. Sec Talcum. 

To Peach, v. n. (corrupted from impeach.) 
To accuse of some crime (Dry den). 

Peach-coloured, a. (pearh^ind colour.) 
Of a cojour like a peach (Shahopcare). 

PEA'CHICK. s. (pea and cinck.yV\\it chick 
of a peacock (Southern). 

PEACOCK, in ornithology. See Pavo. 

PEAHEN, the female of the bird pa\o. 

PEAK. s. (pe«'ic, Saxon .) I . The top of a bill 
or eminence (Piior). 8. Any thing acuminat- 
«1. 3, The rising forepart of a headdress. 

To Peak. o. n. {. look sickly (Shahs.), 
m. To make a mean figure ; to sneak (Shah 
speare). \ . 

. Peak, a ninuntainous district in the N.W. 
part of Derbyshire, which abounds in lead, 
iron, niilismries, marble, alabaster, coal, and 
a coarse sort of crystals. It is ttmch \ isilt:<J on 
account of its extraordinary caverns, perfo- 
rations, and other curiosiiies. The Wonders 
of the Peak have been celebrated both in prose 
and verse ; and they are noticed in this work 
under the articles Bcxton, CasTLETOH, 
,Ch ATswoRTH, and Tideswell. 

Peak OP Tekeriffe. SccTeneriffe. ’ 

PliAL. 5. A succession pf loud sounds : as 
of bells, thunder, cannon (ffnywaid). 

Tv PraL. V. n. (from the noun.) To play 
solemnly and loud (Milton). 

To Peal.v. a. To assail with noise (Mil- 
ton). 

PEAR (Avocado). See Laurus, 

Pear (Pricklv). Scc.Cactus. 

Pear (Garlic). SccCratieva. 

PJLVRCE (Zachary), sou of a distiller in 
Hollmru, w.as educated at Westminster school 
aii<l Trinity college, Cambridge. Distinguished 
at the university, and by some entertaining pa- 
|)ers in the Guardian and the Spectator, he was 
patropi«icd by Parker, earl of Macclesfield, to 
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Whom he dedicated his edition LoUg^iVtis* 
and from whom he obtained prefermetn. in 
173i) he was made dean of Wiuchesler, in 
1748 bishop of Bangor, and in 17^ bishop of 
Rochester, and dean of Westminster. These 
last honours were unsoliciteil, and the bMiop^tt 
who longed for the privacy of retired lihr, was 
anxious to resign ; but he was (lermitted to 
divest himself only of the deanery of Wesi- 
ininsLcr, in favour of Dr. Thomas. He died 
1774 . Dr. Pearce was eminent for his. clas- 
sical knowledge. He wrote a vindication of 
the miracles against Woolstun, besides an 
account of Trimly college, Cumbridge-— letters 
against Conyers Middleton, &c. — a review of 
Milton's text — an essay on the origin of tem- 
ples — sermons, &c. ^j^ftcr his death appeared 
his commentary on tlic four evangelists, and 
the acts, 2 vols. 4to. — and 4 vois. of sermons, 
8vo. 

PFARC'H. Sec Peru A and Perch. 

PEARL, in natural history, a hard conerc- 
tioii, of a brilliant silver}', or bliieisb white 
culonr, foiiml in some species of the oyster 
and muscle. See Margarita, Os t re a, 
and My tilus. 

Pearls, though esteemed of the nunil)er of 
gems by our jewellers, and highly valued, not 
only at this time but in all ages, are supposed 
to proceed from a distemper in the creature 
that produces them, analogous to the bezoars 
and other stony coiicreiioas in several animals 
of other kinds. 

'J'he lish in which these are nsnally protluced 
is the East Indian peail-nyster, as it is com- 
monly called. Besides tins shell, there are 
iiiariy oihers that arc found to prcKluce pearls ; 
as the common oyster, the mu^cle, and scseral 
others ; the 'mmtIs of whieli arc oltcn very good ; 
but those oi the true Indian berheri, or |H*arl- 
oysl»T, are in general superior to all. I'he 
siiiuU or seed-pearls, a’so called ouni e-pearls, 
from their being sold by the ounce and not by 
tale, are vastly the most numerous and common ; 
but, as in diamonds, among the multitudes of 
small ones, there .ire smaller oiimbers and 
larger found, so in pearls, rheic arc largei and 
larger kinds ; but as they increase in size, rhty 
are proportionably less frequent ; and tliis is 
one reason of tlieir great price. We have t 
Scotch pearls frequently m big as a little tnre, A 
some as big as a large pea, and some few of the 
size of a horse bean ; hut thebe are usually of a 
bad shape, and of little value in proportion to 
their weight. Philip 11. of Spain had a pearl 
perfect in its sha|ie and colour, and of the size f 
of a pigeon's egg. The finest, and what is 
called the true shane of the peaH, ii^ perfect 
round ; but if pearls of a consideraVrsize are 
of the shane of a pear, as is not unfr^uenily 
the case, tney are not lesa valued, as they aerVe 
for ear-riqgs and other ornameats* Their eo- 
toor oiiglit to be a puie white ; and that' not a 
dead and lifeless, but a clear hid brilliant one ; 
they must be perfectly free from any fouldesb, 
spot, or st^in ; nnd thefr surfaces must be na- 
turally smooth and ^ossy ; they bring their 
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natural potiah wUh them, which art is not able 
to improve. 

All pearls are formed of the matter of the 
ahell, and consist of a number of c<iais spread 
with perfect rejj;ularity one over another, in the 
^ manner of the several coats of au onion, or 
like the several strata of the stones found in 
the bladders or stomachs of aniuials, only 
much thinner. 

Pearl (Mother of), is the shell, not of 
the fxsarl oyster, but of another sea fish of the 
oyster kind. This shell is extremely smooth 
on the inside, and of the whiteness and water 
of pearl itself ; it has a like lustre on the out- 
side, after the first laminae or scales have been 
clesred off with aquuforiis and the lapidaries 
mill. Mother of pearl is used in inlaid works^ 
and in several toys, asfnuff-boxcs, &c. 

Pearl, in heraldry, in blazoning with pre- 
cious stones, is the same with argent, or wniie. 

Pearl ash, an alkali used in various ma- 
nufacturing ])rocesses : it is potash mixed with 
diflereni heterogeneous substances. See Pot- 
ash. 

Pearl barley. See Hordeum. 

Pearl spar, in mineralogy, a name given 
to a species of iron ore, and of spar : see the 
articles Ferrum and Spathum. 

Pearl fishery. The most important 
fishery to England at present is that at (Jeylon. 
The origin of this method of procuring a valu- 
able ornament for the person must have arisen 
from accidently discovering the pearl within 
oysters taken for food is evident j but it is 
impossible to a.scertain when the search be- 
come systematical, though it is extremely pro- 
Imhle it has been so for vciy many ages. 

The jiearl oysters of the coast of Ceylon are 
all of one species, and possess the same regula- 
rity of form } hut they assume different (qua- 
lities, and have different denominaiionN, suited 
to the nature of the ground where they are 
situated, and from the appearance of zoopliytes 
adhering to the external surface of their shells. 
See MyTILUS MaRG ARITIFERUS. 

They resemble a cockle in shaju:, which is 
an imperfect oval, and their circumference is 
generally about nine inches and a Italf, having 
a segment as it were cut off where the joint of 
the two shells occurs. The interior oflUose is 
far more brilliant|pnd beautiful than the pearl 
they enclose, and iVie outside is smooth, except 
when injur^ by the usurpations of sponges, 
corals, and other marine productions. The 
fiesh of the animal is white, and of a glutinous 
consistency. 

Perhaps no class of animated nature under- 
^8 BQfljre unmerited persecution and destruc- 
tion (flh the pearl-oyster; when situated in 
.4heir native regions, they afford a foumlation 
for tne habitations of other animals, anil mil- 
lions cif them are dragged from their banks, and 
thrown' away, for what they are vainly supposed 
to contaio, aiul that an intruder or a aiseasc. 
One of the banks at Ceylon furnishes oysters to 
which coophytes are attached, intpaihntly be- 
longing to the diaas of sponges, and those ge- 
oerally resemble a funnel or cup, and grows 
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to a size that completely overshadows the oys-’ 
ter ; others of diffei^ent Banks have a substance 
adhering to them tinged with red. The above 
are found to contain the finest pearls: some 
escafie free from incumbrance, and thousands 
arc coinj>clled to bear trees of coral on them of 
five limep their own weight. 

The ovbter is fastened to the rocks at the 
bottom of the sea by quantities of haiiy fibres. 
By this means they a/e not readily swept from 
llicir original stntion/and yet j)Os&ess the advan- 
hige of being conveyed to some distance from 
it by the motion of the water ; besides they 
are connected to each other in the same man- 
ner. Jt frequently happens that an old oyster, 
surrounded by young ones, is brought up by 
the divers, and the latter have been ascertained 
to possess, even when little larger than a grain 
of sand, the power of moving themselves by 
the extension and contraction of what is term« 
ed the beard. The violence of the waves at 
the time of the monsoons occasions great 
changes in tire state of the banks, incre- 
dible numbers of them are buried by the shift- 
ing of sand, and that is sometimes removed 
by the same power acting in a contrary direc- 
tion. 

It is snpjiosed, from many concurring cir- 
cumstances, that the peari>ny$tcr arrives at 
maturity at the close of seven years; after this 
neriod it is imagined that it dies, when the 
body decaying is washed away by the sea : a 
bed was discovered a few vears since composed 
almost wholly of empty shells. The precious 
substance, winch inviie? the exertions of man 
to obtain it, hns been generally supposed to he 
a disease peculiar to the animal ; but W'cre this 
the fact. It is extremely prevalent amongst this 
description of oysters, as every Individual of 
the species is found to be accompanied by a 
certain projvortion of minute particles, which 
are evidently the pearl in the first stages of 
formation ; hence it may be fairly supiiosed, 
that they are in some essential degree useful, 
rather than prejudicial to the inhabitant of the 
shells, of the nature of which it decidedly par- 
takes, and is composed of a number of layers, 
moveable by a sktlfiil person to the improve- 
ment of the pear], as it sometimes happens the 
exterior coat only may be discoloured or injur- 
ed. When the pearl is in a state of perfection 
they are of a brilliant white, some have been 
found of a beautiful lint of pink, of the colour 
of gold, and a few entirely black. Thefe vari- 
ations arc, however, very uncommon. 

The i>earls are discovered near the angles of 
the shell, and close to the hinge, the 

animal is most thick and fleshy ; ate ge- 
nerally numerous, and in some iM^nces 150 
have been taken from one oysttr; on the 
other hand, an hundred oysters havCbeen open- 
ed whence a pearl could not be extneted fit for 
any purpose whatever. 

Attempts w^erc made some yeaxs past to 
trau.*«plaut this species of oysters, bat without 
success, as they invariably died dicing their 
truniportalion. 

The first step previously to a fishery is the 
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examiotiion of the banks, which takes place 
at the end of October, during the short intervui 
of hne weather usual between the close of the 
south-west monsoon and the commencement 
of the north-east. One pilot, two divers, and 
eight or more sailors, to each boat,, are em- 
ployed upon this service, and there are generally 
nine boats. The superintendant on the part 
of goyeriinient accompanies the principal ar- 
ripanaar,,pr pilot, who is taught his profession 
from his infancy, inheriting it from his father, 
in the manner of most orciijiations in the East. 
The boats visit the banks in a body, and the 
divers frequently descending, ascertain its exact 
position, and ai the same time bring up a thou- 
sand or more oysters as specimens, which arc 
examined by persons who, from experience, 
are enabled to judge whether it is probable 
they are of an age calculated to answer the 
purposes of the intended fishing : this exami- 
nation is not, however, deemed sufHcient, and 
the oysters arc opened, when the pcails are 
extracted, •Hd after sorting them they arc va- 
lued. It is really shocking to humanity to re- 
flect, that if one thousand oysters produce as 
many pearls as are worth three pounds sterling, 
the nshery is undertaken, as it nas been found 
that the examination of that number is a 
sufRcient designation of success, or the re- 
verse. * 

In the progress of this prelirniiiary part of 
the undertaking, the oysters are founcl at vari* 
ous periods ol tlieir growth : those not more 
than one year old are very sn»all, being less 
tlian an inch in circumference, an<l the full 
rown oysters are as large as the palm of the 
and of a man : between the ages of four and 
flve years the seed p*arl only is discovered ; 
but after this period they increase in size very 
rapidly j and, as has been before observed, 
they clie after the eighth year. After completely 
satUfying themselves as to the probability of 
future success, the result is published, for the 
information of those who may be inclined to 
|>artake of the probable advantages. Since the 
island of Ceylon has been a part of tlie British 
empire, each flshins season has either been 
reserved for the exclusive use of government, 
or rented to speculative*' persons ; but the pro- 
duce has never amounted to 200,000l. on any 
one occasion. The most common practice is 
to farm the season to an individual, who lets 
the right of partaking to others. 

The fourteen banks, or beda^ on which the 
oysters are found, ate situated in the bottom of 
the gulph of Manaar, and are included in a 
space about thirty miles in length, from north 
to south, and twenty-four in breadth. It has 
been ascertained, that the largest of those beds 
is ten miles long, and two broad ; the remain* 
der are much^sinaller ; nor are they all equally 
productive, 'as it seldom happens that more 
than three beds can be marked for use in any 
given s&ison. The spots where the oysters lay 
are not raised higher than the surrounding 
parts,, except by their accumulation, and the 
coral rocks, '^on which the most valuable ate 
placed, arc on a level with the sand : the depth 
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of water over them varies froni djghteen 1# 
ninety feet, and the most convenient and 
best nshing is at the depth of between six and 
eight fathoms. When it is thought proper to 
undertake a fishery, advertiscmenis are issued 
in the English ancf Malabar languages, inviting 
the possessors of boats suited for the purpose, 
and all divers, to meet on the 20th of February 
in the bay of Condaatchy : vessels of this de- 
scription assemble from various places on the 
coast of Coromandel, completely equipped, 
and furnished with every necessary for the ac- 
complishment of their intentions : those are 
open, of alxiul one ton burthen, forty-tivc feet 
in length, seten or eight wide, and three deep 
in the hold j and are so constructed as to draw 
not more than eight or ten inches water, unless 
they are heavily nulon, dhd are na\ig;Ucd with 
one sail only. They have a conipieuicnt of 
tw’enty-thrcc men, wdiosr cmployineriiM are 
thus appriiprialcd : one pilot, one man for the 
helm; another to take care of ilie hoat ; one 
to Iddc out water ; ten divers ; ten muiidree,, 
who haul lip the divers, the stones, and the 
baskets : and a peon attends on the |>ijiri of the 
renter, to take care that his interests do not 
sufl'er from fraud. 

A second examination of the banks takes 
place a few days belure the operations begin, 
w hich is merely for the purpose of anchoring 
buoys to point out the situation of the banks, 
and those parts of them most alioundiiig with 
the object of search. A small sloop is from 
the first stationed in the centre of the banks, 
where she remains for the doulj^ purpose of 
guarding the buoys, and as a guidr to the boats. 
The pilot boats make a circuit of twelve or 
fifteen miles round the sloop, sounding and 
sending down the divers, and upon disroxcring 
a place remarkable for iho tiuinher of oysters, 
annoy is iinnicdiat'.iy placed over it, which 
consists of triangular rafts of wood, fastened 1^ 
a cable attached to a wooden anchor, sunk by 
two stones. The rafts suptiorl flags of various 
colours ; and drawings of those are inserted in 
a liouk, where a iiiinule description is given of 
the name, quality, and age, of the oysters on 
the bank under each flag. Three hours sailing 
of the boats employed in the pearl fishery from 
the shore of Coiidaatcliy, ora distance of about 
flftcen miles, occurs betwe«|| the l>anks and 
that place; unfortunately the land near them 
is so low, that it is impossible to make use 6f 
it in ascertaining their position ; it becomes, 
therefore, absolutely neeessar}^ to renewal each 
fishery the fatiguing operation of sounding and . 
diving, the buoys being all removed at the dost 
of their labours, as they would serve to point 
out the places for depiedators to ditdl’wiih 
succesBt 

Mr. Cordiner, from whose late intereiting 
acof^n of (^eylon we hj^vc extracted most cf 
^hOfrtGediiljf^afticularsfisays, ** As the boiH 
arrive at Condaatehy to be employed In the 
fishery, they are regularly iiumto«d, ami their 
descriptioti and the names of their crew- are 
registered in d book. U'he fishery for the sea« 
son of 1604 was let by govemiiieni to a native 
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who had resided for some 
years previously to it on the coast of Coroman^ 
del. For thirty days fishing, with J50 boats, 
he came under an obligation to pay ^00,000 
Vbrto Novo pagodas, or lSfO,(tOOl. sterling. He 
sold the right of fishing to some of the best 
equipped boats for 3000 pagodas each, and 
that of others for 2500; but kept by far the 
greater part of them to fish on his own ac- 
count.'* 

After every arrangement is completed, and 
the boats are ready to put to sea, their navigatrirs 
and the divers are roused from their sliirnbers 
by the discharge of a cannon, the sounding 
of horns, and me beating of a kind of drum, 
called by the natives tom toms : this signal is 
generally made rather before midnight, when 
a breeze from the land prevails ; the confusion 
that immediately follows the movements of 
upwards of six thousand persons in the dark 
may be better conceived than described ; but 
in defiance of every obstacle, these silly people 
will not depart till they have perrornic<i certain 
ablutions and incantations, calculated, as they 
suppose,' to forward their views. W'hen they 
have reached the banks they cast anchor, and 
wait the approacli of day ; which no sooner 
arrives than each boat takes its station ; at six 
or seven o'clock the diving commence^. To 
facilitate this operation, a species of open scaf- 
folding is projected frotn each side of the vessel, 
and it is from the scafl'old the tackle is suspend- 
ed, three stones on one side and two on the 
other. The author we have just nicntioticd 
gives so cle<^ and comprehensive an account 
of this danj^erous business, which he saw {jer- 
formed, that we shall give part ot it in his own 
W'ords. •• The diving stone hangs from an 
oar by a light country rope, and slip knot, and 
descends about five feci into the water, it is a 
stone of 5(iib. weight, of the shape of a sugar 
loaf. The rope passes through a hole in the 
top of a stone, above which a strong loop is 
formed, reseinblinKasiirrup-iron, to receive the 
foot of the diver,” who is entirely naked, ex- 
cept a piece of cciluo wrapped round his waist ; 
swimming near the side of the vessel, he takes 
the rope in one hand, and places his foot in 
the stirrup on the stone; a basket is then 
thrown into the water to him, made of a Uoop 
and net work beJ[ow it, in which he places the 
ether foul : after preparing his lungs for ceasing 
to breathe, he presses his nostrils firmly with 
one hand, and with the other pulls the rope 
forming the slip-knot; the stone carries him 
instantly to the bottom, where he no sooner 
arrives, than he disengages himself from the 
stirrup, which, with the stone, is immediately 
drawn up by the people in the boat. The 
diver throws himself forward upon his face, and 
Ijrasps every thing in his way as rapidly as f*os- 
•ible, and putting it into the badtet, gives a 
signal when it is full by pulling tb^ rope, when 
that also is hauled up ; he then ascends by die 
rope, and frequently arrives at the surface be- 
fore the basket : such is the consequence of 
oustom^ that though the diver t^mnot descend 
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again widiout an interval of rest, he sdiom 
enters die boat, remaining swimming and 
floating about during the whole day. 

Besides the other dangers peculiar to this 

C ursuit, the divers are liable to be devoured 
y sharks : but whatever may be the cause, an 
accident seldom occurs, which these sti)iersti'- 
tious people attribute to the powerful aid of 
shark charmers, without whom, and the exer- 
cise of their diabolical incantations, they will 
on no account undertake their labours. The 
most exjicrienced diver has never been known 
to remain longer than one minute and a lialf 
under water, in which time he may gather 150 
oysters, if they arc numerous ; but he some- 
times gainsnot more than from five to a dozen, 
accompanied by coral piecc<v of rock and other 
substances, for he has no time to separate and 
examine what he seizes. When 300 boats are 
employed m the fishery, it is supposed that at 
leaiit 1500 divers are constantly descending, the 
noise of whieli resembles the incessant roaring 
of a cataract. The return of tlw fleet in re- 
gular order, at one or two P. M. and their 
ariiral, with the crowds wiiiling to welcome 
their return, prooiits a very uininatlng and 
gratifying spectacle. 

The ipcrhod adopted to extract the pearls ii 
ilroadfullydisguhtinii: and ur.vvholc^oinc, as they 
do not underuilNC this opcratiuii i'll the oysters 
have been dcpo-'itcd in heaps for ten days, or 
till the flesh has become decidedly ))utrid : the 
reason for so doing is obvious, as the particles 
of decayed matter and maggots are readily 
floated oil by repeated washings in inclined 
receptacles, so contrived as to arrest the prioress 
of even the smallest pearls, as they descend by 
their weight. Every possible precaution is 
taken, by picking and sifting, to secure the 
whole of the produce, and yet it is said that 
vast numbers are lost. 

After the most valuable are selected, they 
are sent to be drilled ; a most ingenious and 
delicate operation, which is thus [>errormed : 
a piece of wood in the shape of an inverted 
cone is placed iijKni three leg^, raising it about 
fine foot from the ground : holes of various 
dimensions are made in the surface to receive 
the pearls : the persons who drills sits close to 
the machine; he then drives the f>earls steady 
into their sockets. “ A well-teinjHjrcd needle 
is fixed in a reed five inches long, with an iron 
point at the other end, formed to piny, in the 
socket of a cocoa nut sliell, which presses on 
the forehead of the driller. A bow is formed 
of a piece of bamboo and a string. The work- 
man brings his right knee in a line with the 
machine, and places on it a small ciiu, formed 
of part of a cocoa nut shell, which is filled 
with water to moderate the heat of friction. 
He bendb his head over the machine, and 
applying the |K>int of the needle to a pearl sunk 
in one of the fHts, drills with great facility, 
every now and then dexterously dipping the 
little finger of his right hand in the water, and 
applying it to the middle, without impeding 
Uie operation, la this manner he bores a 
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pearl in flie fpece of two or three minutes, 
and in the omieof a day perforates 300 small, 
or 60Q large ^ids.*' 

There are different methods of fishing for 
pearls practised in other parts of the world ; 
but as C^loQ fishery eclipses them all, 
and the simt^lcity of the invention is so obvi- 
ous, it would be well if it were universally 
edited. 

PEARI^TEIN, orpEARLSTONE, in mi- 
neralogy, occurs ill round and longiah vesicles. 


Its lustre is shining aud pearly, and its colour 
varies from the pearl to the flesh red and ereyish 
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from the natural only by^ their having tswer 
blemishes. 

PEA'RLED. a. (from peari.) Adotaed or 
set wi th peorls (^Milton ) . 

PEA'RLEYED. a. {pearl atid eye,) Having 
a speck in the eye. 

PEARLWORT. SccSagika. 
PEA'RLY.io. (from peer/.) 1. Abounding 
with pearls; containing (learls (PToodward)^ 
2. Resembling pearls {J^rayton), 
PEA'RMAIN. j. An apple {Mortimer). 


varies from the pearl to the flesh red and greyish 
black. It is composed of thin, concentric. 


ingish vesicles. PEA'RMAIN. j. An apple {Mortimer). 
and its colour PEARSON (John), a very learned English 
red and greyish bishop in the 17th century, was born ai Stu>r« 
n, concentric, ing in IfllJ. After his education at Eton and 


lamellar concretions.^ It is translucent on Cambridge, he entered into holy orders in 


the edges, easily frangible, and soft.' It ^curs and was the same year collated to the prebend 
in porphyry, and contains balls of obsidian, of Netherhaven ia the church of Sarum. In 
and IS found in Uungai^». It is composed of 1640 he was appointed chaplain to the lord 
S\]tx .... 75.25 ^’^hich, and by him presented to the 

Alumina . * .* *. 12.^ living of Torringion in Suffolk. In J650he 

Oxidofiron* . ! 16 was made minister of St.C^lcmeni's, Easi-cheap, 

Potash . ! 4,5 London. In j 6.^7, he and Mr. Gunning 

Lime .* .* .* * 2.6 had a dispute with two Roman Catholics upon 

Water , . ! 2.5 the subject of schism; a very unfair account of 

* which w'as printed at Paris in l6’58. Some 

08*35 after, he published at London an Exposi- 

Lo5j ^ ^ ^ .1,65 Creed, in folio, dedicated to his 

’ 1^- parishioners of St. Clement's, East-cheap, to 

whom the substance of that excellent work had 
been preached several years before, and by 
wdioni he had been desired to make it pnblic. 

PEARLS (Artificial)* Attempts have been The same year he likewise published The 
tade to take out stains from pearls, and to Golden Remains of the ever memorable Mr. 
snder the foul opaque-coloured ones equal in John Hales of Eton; to which he prefixed u 
istre to the oriental. Abundance of processes preface, containing, of that great man, with 
re given |fdr this purpose in hooks of secrets whom he had been acquainted for many years, 
nd travels; but they are veiy far from answer- a character drawn with great elegance and 
ig what is expected from them. Pearls may force. Soon after the Restoration, h^was pre- 
e cleaned indeed from any external foulnesses scnlcd byJuxon, then bishop of London, to 
Y washing and rubbing them with a little the rectory of St. Christopher’s in that city ; 
enice soap and warm water, or with ground created doctor of divinity at Cambridge, in pur- 
ee and salt, with starch and powder-blue, suance of the king's letters miindatorv ; in- 
laster of Paris, coral, white vitriol and tartar, stalled prebendary of Ely ; archdeacon of Siiriy 5 
itile-bone, pumice-stone, and other similar aiul made master of Jesus college in Cambridge s 
ibstances; a stain that reaches deep into all before the end of the year ifkiO. March 
e su^tance of ^arls is impossible to be taken 25th, 166 1, be was appointed Margaret pro- 
it. Nor can a number of small pearls be fessor of divinity in that university ; and, the 
lited into a mass similar to an entire natural first day of the ensuing yeac, was nominated 
ie, as some pretend. « one of the commissioners for the review of the 

are, however, methods of making liturgy in the conference at the Savoy., April 
tiflcial pearls*in such manner as to be wuth 1 4th, ifiog, he was admitted master of Trinity 


I found in Uungaiy». 

Silex . • 

Alumina 
Oxid of iron 
Potash . 

Lime . 

Water , 


made to take out stains from pearls, and to 
render the foul opaque-coloured ones equal in 
lustre to the oriental. Abundance of processes 
are given |fdr this purpose in hooks of secrets 
and travels ; but they are venr far from answer- 
ing what is expected from them. Pearls may 
be cleaned indeed from any external foulnesses 
by washing and rubbing them with a little 
Venice soap and warm water, or with ground 
rice and salt, with starch and powder-blue, 
plaster of Paris, coral, white vitriol and tartar, 
cuttle-bone, pumice-stone, and other similar 
substances; a stain that reaches deep into 
the substance of ^arls is impossible to be taken 
out. Nor can a number of small pearls be 
united into a mass similar to an entire natural 
oISffi, os some pretend. « 


artificial pearh-in such manner as to be with 1 4th, ifiog, he was admitted master of Trinity 
difficulty distinguished from the best oriental, college in Cambridge; ^d, in August, resigned 
*llic ingredient used for this purpose was long his rectory of St. Christopher's and prebend of 
kept a secret ; but it is now discovered to be a Sarum. In ,106? he was admitted a fellow of 
fine sit ver-like subsMKse (bund upon the pnder the Royal Society. In 1672 he published at 
side of the sqlleB of the blay or bleak fish. The Cambridge, in 4to, Vindidse Emstolarum S. 
scales, taken off in the usual manner, are wash- Imiatii, in answer to Mons. DatilC; to which 
cd and rubbed with fiesh parcels of fair water, is subjoined, Isaaci Vossii epistois dusa adver- 
and the several liquors suffered to settle: the sus Davidem Blondellum. Upon the death of 
water otfiitg then poured off, the pearly matter the celebrated Wilkins, Pearson was appointed 
remains **at the bottom, of the cojisisteoee of bis successor in the see of Chester, to which 
oil, called by the French essence d'orient, A ;^e vMoonsecjrated February 9th, In 

Utile of this is dropped into a hollow bead of 1^82, his iimaleB Cypmnici, live tredeeim 
blucLsh glass, and shakefi about so as to line the annorum, quibus S. Cyprian* inter Chrisdanos 
miernal surface ; after which the cavity is filled versatus est, hiitorta chtonologiGa, was pub- 
jp with wax, to give solidity and wet^L fished at Oxfold, with Feli's edition of that 
earls made in this mannear are distinguishaUe foiher't ^orks/^ ftiUfioit dbaUed fiotn dl 
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gillilic service “by ill health a considerable time 
before his death, which I uinpentd at Chester, 
July *6'th, Ibftf). 

PEAll-THliK, the tree that bears pears. 
SecPvRus. 

PEASANT, a hind ; one whose busincas is 
rural lahcinr. It i'^ amniitrst this order of men 
that a philosopher would look for innocent anil 
ingenuous manner-. The situation of the pea- 
santry in such as M-elu(l<s them from the de- 
vaf^Mtions of luxury aiid liceutimisness ; for, 
when tile coniMiriou has once Teorhed ihc re- 
cesses of rural retircmeiiL, and corrupted the 
niiiuliof habitual inuorcuee, iltat tuiion has 
reached the sumuot or\ice, and is h.i*itcuii)g 
to that decay which lias always been the rfleci 
of vicious nulul;enrc. The pea^’Uilrv of tliis 
country till lateK rt-iained that simplicitv of 
manners and r'olic innoj-eriec vvhicli ought 
lf> tl^/. cO ir teter'siie of ilii-, nnler of hOciet\ ; 
ciHil. in nniTiv parts, tb^ur condition is stdl 
s^ch JS were .i!I its advantages sufTielcutly 
known, wooid cuiMte envy in tlie Uiiuds of 
tllo^ew^lo have loi’ed ibrou;b Itfc, ainid'jl the 
busiie of the world, irr fpjL-.t of that haj)piuess 
whic'li it c JUid nut eouier. 

O fortuualo.\ f/iinium, ana u bona nc' int^ 

Ague d u.-— — VniGii.. 

In other countries the pea^nnls do not enjoy 
the s'tnie lihertv as ihev do to mir own. and are 
COMsequentIv not so happy* lu all feudal go- 
vernments they arc aVyect slave'-, on. t; rely at 
the disposal of some ])eJty de-j>rjf. Much of 
the happiness and of i!ie rral prns| <THy of a 
€Ount('\ depend upon the state of the peasantty. 

111 laves the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where vveaUh aecunuilatc'*, and ineii decay: 

Pri ces and lords luav flouriiih, o.'iuav fade; 

A breath can make them as a breatli ha** made; 

But a buhl peasantry, ilvcir euunfi \ ’*» j ride, 

WJ)cn oiilfc destroy'd, can never br &*!pplied.*’ 

GOI ITH. 

PEA^SANTRV. Pea.'.anls; rustic.*; conn- 
Ity people ( LocKcy 

PEA'Seon. Pe A' sHFLi.. j. (;)<a,(Waiid 
ihelL) I’iic husk th ii cuiit iiiis p. vC’cy). 

PEASE. s, l?bod of peas [^Arhu/hnnt). 

PEAT, in mincriilugy, n e-mbusllble ma- 
terial often Ciillcil turf, cou^i-tijjg of u coiigerics 
of vejjet'ihle matterj ill wlilcb the lemam^ of 
osg^mization arc more or h'ss visible; coinpiis- 
ing trunks of Uics, chnfly oak, lir, birch, 
alder, hazle, ainl willow ; of leaves and frnilh, 
panieularly hazic-nuts; and of long ^tJ!^^.»y 
fibres which appear fur the most p.sii the re- 
mains of the sp'nai^num ualnstre, and oth^jC 
aquatic nioascs. It occurs, fur the most part, 
ill extensive beds called |.v’*d-iuossLS,.eithei oc- 
cupy! ng the suifaceof tlie «hil, o’* covcrci to 
the depth of a few feel with sand, and 

Ollier alluvial inatleij|i. Tt i^ ipj^vvith llbaii- 
daiuly iu the ppi thorn and in some of the cen- 
tral (fistricts of Europe, in all moist uneidti- 
vated mnunlainoui tracts, as high as vegetation 
^tends ; it L also fiequcnl ju mw' values and 
fenny pluiiis; and in several parts of ittc western 
ahore of Great Britain runs into the sea, to an 
VOL. IX- 
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tinivnuwn extent, in the barbonr of* Olip in 
Argyleshire ; ini Lancashire, a little towh to 
the north of Liverpool ; and neaf Towyn in 
Meiioncthshirc. 

The depth of peat-mosses is vcijF v«inoiis ; 
from a few feel to twelve or fifteen yards or 
even more. The con fisteucc of peal is equally 
various, being someMiiie . in a semifluid state, 
forming a black iinpasstible u ildcrness, studded 
here and there by tufts of rushes. When 
more solid it is scantily covered over with heath 
and coarse grasses, and is then pa-sable by sheep 
and otlur larger animals, especially during tlie 
dry *?ea<*on of the year. In all deep peat-mosses 
it i^ found that the upper p;iri of the peat is 
Jnoiicr, of a lighter colour, ;in ! less inflam- 
niahlc than ihai w hich forms the lower part of 
the bed. IV lien of a pood quality it'is mude- 
raiely compaci, and may readily be cm imo 
solid masses like hiltks with a sharp thin spade. 
If it inanifest6 any cunsiiicTablc degree of elas- 
ticity and le-istance to the spade, its quality is 
always fomid to be very infeiior. By exposure 
to ihe airildrits slowly, bcin^ very reieniive 
of moisture, acquires a brownish black colour, 
becomes moderately hard, and in this state is 
ve»y inflammablL*. By the further action of 
the w’cather if falls grafliially to pieces, and is 
deroni poised though very slowly. M’heri kin- 
dled in an open grate the best kind burns with 
n \(dlovvish-bliie flame almost like charcoal, 
and a less (pintitay of smoke than wood afl’ords : 
it ttives out 0 great quaniit) of heat, and is re- 
duced to light adifs ofa while or reddish-ytl- 
Jc/W colour. Some vatic! ic« of peat arc consi- 
derabU ebarded with iron pjiin-', on which 
account they Ldflorcscc anvl vitiiolizc when ex- 
posed to ibe .iir, jod in burui* -]; give out a 
strong sulphureous litlour, much smoke and 
little heat, and aflord a heavy reddish brown 
a'li. Sulj/hals <*1’ -oda and magnesia arc also 
oc(MsioiiaPv fonrn) in peat, .. d fuoduce a simi- 
lar bud. elk-el on it, coiu.vicreJ a'; a combus- 
tible. 

Hy digestion in 1,‘n’ling water peat nffordv a 
dc'-p brti'vn soluiion, sliijhtly bitter to ihc taste, 
aru! lomalning an uncuiv.bincd v egctable acid 
consid.fabl} rcroiriblnigthc ‘•uberic, with a por- 
tion ol v^xtract, ari.l a httlc sulpbat. 

By dry distill.uion iliciv comes over a vratry 
nminouiacal liquor, aii empy re u malic oil, and 
carbnutU'd hydrog^p, a considerable quantity 
ul'charciMl remaiinng in the retort. 

.Many ingriiiou.s aitcmiHs have been made, 
rspceially in Troii'^e and feermain’, to substi- 
tn’e w ith econoi!". li.e cln^rcoal Of peat for that 
cf wood, for culinary and metallurgical jmr- 
py^cs, and it se-’ins to be satisfactorily proved 
thaiarjven bulk of the former Bome- 

what longer, and affords a more Considerable 
heal than of the latter ; but it appears to he 
incapable of tviihstanding the, action of a forge 
bellows, and ie apt to deteriorate the quality of 
iron that is smeUed by it- 'Another olqvction 
however occurs to the employment of peat 
charcoal on the score of its beiii^lrss economi- 
cal, except iu very particular t ircumstances, 
than wood charcoal. It cannot be prepared ia 
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l3ie manmer of eoiiimon charcoal, m account 
of its loose texture, without a prodigious loss of 
the substance and deterioration of quality : the 
manufacturer must therefore have recourse to 
distillation in iron cylinders, or other vessels ; 
blit to effect this so" large a quantity of peat 
must be consumed as fuel, tnat the value of 
the charcoal, the oil and ammonia will hardly 
cover the expence. Hence it is that all the 
establishments in France for this purpose have 
of late been entirely abandoned. See the article 
Tukfa* 

^ Peat. s. (from peiitf Fr.) A little fond- 
ling; a darling: now commonly pet (Donne). 

PEAUCIEK, in anatomy, a name given by 
Winslow, in his Treatise on the Head, and by 
tome of the French writers, to the muscle called 
by Albinus latissimus colli ; and by others de- 
trahens quadratus, and quadratus genae. San- 
torini has called the part of this which arises 
from the cheek musculus risoriiis nevus ; and 
some call the whole pla^sma myoides. 

PEBBLES, the name of a genus of fossils, 
distinguished from the flints and hoinocrou by 
their naving a variety of colours. These arc 
defined to Be stones composed of a crystalline 
matter debased by earths of various kinds in the 
same species, and then subject to veins, clouds, 
and other variegations, usually formed by in- 
crustation round a central nucleus, but some- 
times the effect of a simple crystallization ; and 
veined like the agates, by the dispo<>ition which 
the motion of the ffuiu they were formed in 
gave their differently coloured substances. 

Tlie variety of pebbles is so great, that an 
hasty describer would be apt to make almost as 
many species as he saw specimens. A careful 
examination will teach us, however, to dis- 
tinguish them into a certain number of essen- 
tially' different species, to which all the rest 
may be referred as accidental varieties. When 
we find the same colours, or those resulting 
from a inlxture of the same, such as nature 
frequentlV makes in a num^r of stones, we 
shall easily be able to determine that these are 
all of them the same species, though of differ- 
ent appearances ; and that whether the mat- 
ter be oisposed of in one or two, or in 20 crusts, 
laid regularly round a nucleus ; or thrown irre- 
gularly, without a nucleus, into irregular lines; 
or, lastly, if blended into an uniform mass. 
Sec PvROMACHUS and Petrosilex. 

FE^BLEO. o. (trom pehlU.) Sprinkled 
or abounding with pebbles (Thomson). 

PE'BBLY. a. (from pebble). Full of 
pebbles. « « 

PECARI, in masdology. See Sus. 

PECCABI'LlTY.s. (irompeccoWf.) State 
of being sulwet to sin (Decay qf Piety). 

PE'CCABLE. a. (from peceo, Lat.) Liable 
to sin. 

PECCADI'LLO. s. (Spanish ; peccadiltet 
Fr.) A petty fault; a slight crime; a venial of- 

feaaft(Att€TbuTy). 

PE'CCANCY. I. (from peccant.) Bad qua- 
lit? (Wisenan). 

PE'CCANT. a. (peccant, Fr.) 1. Guilty; 
criminal (^on/Zi). Ill-disposed; corrupt; 
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bad; offensive to the body; injurious to health 
iArbuthnot). 3. Wrong; had; deficient; on- 
formal (Ayliffe). ^ 

P£CH Blende, in mineralogy, a species 
of Uranium, which see. 

^ PECHLARN, a town of Austria, on the 
right bank of the Danube. The river is verj 
wide ; and here the Romans, who called it 
Praeclara, had a harbour for their navy. It is 
14 miles W. of St. Pollen, and 4B E. of Linlz. 

PECHURIM CORTEX. An highly aro- 
malic bark, the produce of a species of laurus. 
It is extremely fragrant, like that of cinnumoii, 
which it greatly resembles in its properties. 
In Lisbon it is much esteemed in the c ure of 
dysenteries, and for allaying obstinate vomit- 

‘“fkcHURlM FABA, See Faba pe- 

CHURIM. 

PECHURIS. SccPechurim. 

PECHYS, a name used by some anatomical 
writers for the elbow. 

PECK (Francis), an antiquary, horn l6r)2, 
at Stamford, Linco]n»hire. He was educated 
at Cambridge, and obtained the living of 
Godebv, near Melton, Leicestershire, where 
he died 1743. He piiblishe*! 1727> in folio. 
The Antiquarian Annals of Stamford, &c.— 
Memoirs of Cromwell and of Milton. 2 vols. 
4lo. He published besides Desiderata Curiosa, 
2 vols. containing curious pieces of English his- 
tory. &c. 

Peck. s. (from porea, Saxon.) 1. The 
fourth parr of a bushel (lludihras). 2. Pro- 
verbially. (In low language.) A great deal 
^Suckling). 

To Peck. v. a. (hevquPTy Fr. ph ken, Dut.) 
l.To strike with the beak as a bird. 2, To 
pick up food with the beak (Addismi). 3. To 
strike with any poimod iiisirumeni (Carew). 
4. To strike ; to give blows (South). 

PE'CKER. 5 . (from peck.) 1» One that 
pecks. 2. A kind of bird : as the wood-pcckcr 
(Dry den). 

Pfe'CKLED. a. (corrupted from speckled.) 
Spotted ; varied with spots ( IValloti). 

PECKWELL (Henry), a divine of the 
church of England, and rccb 4 r of Bloxham, iii 
Lincolnshire. He was born in 1747f and at- 
tached himself to the Calvinisiic luethodists, 
among whom he was very popular. Dr. Peck- 
well was the principal founder ufa society for 
visiting the sick at their own homes ; ana, to 
make himself the more nsefui, he studied physic. 
In opening a young person who died of a putrid 
fever, he unfortunatelv wounded himself in the 
hand, which mortified, and ended in his death 
in 1787. He prints some sermons preached 
on particular occasions. 

PECORA. In the general system of Lin- 
ndus, the fifth order in the class iiianima1ia» 
thus ordinally characterized: without fore-tectb 
in the nppef jaw, many in the lower; feet 
hoofed, cloven ; food, herbs which they pluck ; 
they chew the. cud ; have four stomachs, the 
paunch to macerate and ruminate the food, the 
Donnet, reticulate? to receive it, the omasus St 
manipiies of numerous folds to digest aiod 
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the Ahttmasus or caille, fasciate, to give it 
atscescericy and prevent putrefaction. See 
Zoology. 

PECt^UPTF (John), a celebrated physician, 
bom at Diepj/c. lie immortalized hia name 
by the discovery of the lacteal vein which con- 
veys the chyle to the heart, and from him 
termed the reservoir of Pecquet. In 1654, he 
published, at Paris, a work entitled Experi- 
inenta i\ov,i Anatomicu, and in l66l, at Ain- 
bterdam, lie Thoracis LaCteis, which added 
greatly to his reputatiuii. lie died at Paris in 
J674. 

Pkcquet (Antoine), a celebrated French 
scholar, born in 1/04. His writings, which 
are numerous, shew ai once the philosopher, the 
politician, and the moralist. His Spirit of the 
i-.a\v^, and of Pnihiral Maxim.s, and Thoughts 
on Man, are the most esteemed. He was made 
a;rAnd-in.isieT of ilic water-works and forests of 
KoLien, and died in 1/62. (jyktkins). 

Pecquet's duct. See Thoracic 

DV,CT. 

PECTEN. Sec 0$trea. 

PECTIN./ECS, in myology. SeepECTi- 

KALIS. 

PECTIN ALIS. {peclinalis musculus, so 
named from its arising at the pecten^ or pubis.) 
Pectinaeiis of Albinif*?. In mj’ology. This is 
a small flat muscle, situated obliquely between 
the pubis and the (iule trochanter, at the iipjier 
and anterior part of the thigh. It arises broad 
;md flcsliytrorn all ilte anterior edge of the os 
peettnis, or pubis, as it is more commonly 
called, as far as its spine, and descending ob- 
liquely backwards ami outwards, is inserted by 
a short and broad tendon, into the tipper and 
anterior pari of the linea aspera of the os f mo- 
ris a little below the lesser trochanter. This 
muscle serves to bend the thigh, by drawing it 
upwards and inwards, and likewise assists in 
rolling it oiUw.ards, 

PECTINATE LEAF. A sort of pinnate 
leaf, in which the leaflets are toothed like a 
comb : as in artemisia pcciinata. The term is 
also used in the same sense in zoology. 

PEC riNATJ MUSCULI. (pectinaius, 
from preten, a coinb; so named from their 
s: psed resemblance.). The fasciculated miis- 
cutar fibres of the right auricle of the heart. 

PECTIN ATlObJ. j. The state of being 
pectinate. 

PECTIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Re- 
ceptacle naked ; seeds crowned with three or 
four awns; calyx flve-leaved; florets of the 
ray five. Five species, natives of the West 
Indies. 

PECTORAL*, a sacerdotal habit or vest- 
ment, worn by the Jewish high- priest, .The 
Jevys culled it hhoschen, the Grei^s Xoyiir, the 
Latins rationale and pcctorale, and in our ver- 
sion of the Bible it is called breastplate, li 
consisted of embroidered stuff, about a span, 
square, and was worn upon the breast, set with 
twelve precious stones, ran^d in four rows, 
and containing the names of the twelve tribes.^ 
It was fastened to the shoulder by two chains 
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hooks of gold. God himself ^irescrikecl 
the form of it. See Breastplate. 

PECTORALIS. In anatomy. See Pec- 

TORALIS MAJOR. 

pECTORALis MAJOR, imasculuspecioralis; 
from pec/ur, the breast.) Pecioralis of A ibi- 
niis. This is a broad, thick, fleshy, and , ra- 
diated muscle, situated imincdiaiely under the 
integuments, and coveriug almost the whole 
anterior part of the breast. Winnlow calls it 
pectoralis major, to distinguish it from the scr- 
ratus anticus which he has named pectoralis 
minor. It arises from the cartilaginous ex- 
tremities of the fifth and sixth lihs, from the 
last of which its tendinous fibres descend over 
the upper part of the obliquus cxlernus and 
rectus abdominis, helping to form a part of litc 
sheath in which the latter is included. It like- 
wise springs from almost the whole length of 
the sternum by short tendinous fibres, which 
evidently decussate those on the other hide; and 
tendinous and fleshy from more than^a third of 
the anterior part of the clavicle. Front these 
origins the fibres run in a folding manner to- 
wards the axilla, and are inserted by a broad 
tendon into the os humeri, aliove the insertion 
of the deltoid muscle, and at the outer side of 
the groove which lodges the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps : some of its fibres likewise 
extend into that groove ; and, from the lower 
part of this tendon, which is spread near two 
inches along the os liumcri, we find it sending 
off other fibres, which help to form the fascia, 
that covers the muscles of the arm. It often 
happens, that that part of the pectoralis which 
arises from the clavicle is separated from the 
portion, so as to appear like a distinct 
m A This has induced Winslow to divide 
it into parts, one of which he calls tlie clavicu- 
lar, and the other the thoracic portion. Some- 
times these two portions arc inserted by sepa- 
rate tendons, which cross one anollier at the 
upper and inner part of the os humeri, the ten- 
don of the thoracic portion being inserted at 
the outer edge of the bicipital groove, imme- 
diately behind the other. This muscle, and 
the laiissimus dorsi, form the cavity of the 
axilla or arm-pit. The use of the pectoralis is 
to move the arm forwards, or to raise it ob- 
liquely towards the sternum. It likewise oc- 
casionally assists ill moving the trunk upon the 
arm ; thus, when wc exert any efforts w'ith 
the hand, as ih raising ourselves from off an 
arm-chair, or in sealing a letter, the coniractmn 
of this muscle is particularly obsenable. To 
these uses Haller adds that of assisting in re- 
spiration, by raising Uie sternum and riba. He 
tells us he .well remembers, that when this 
muscle was affected by rheumatism, his breath- 
ing was incommoded : and that, when troubled 
with difficulty of respiration, he lias often found 
sfchimself greatly relieved by raising and drawing 
back his shoulders, keeping his arms at ilie 
same time firmly fixed. Winslow, however, 
has denied this use, and Albinus has omiited 
it, probably because it does not take place in a 
natural state. 

Pectoralis minor. Serratus anticus of 
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Albinus. I^ugUs ci^U this muscle serrafcus 
minor anticu^x and Wmslow giveb it the name 
of |)ectf>ral'ra minor. It is a Heshy and preuy 
considerable muscle, situated at the amerior 
and lateral part of ilie thorax, immediately 
tinder the pccturalis major, it arises from the 
upper edges of the third, fuiiriii, ntid tifih ril)~, 
near where they join with their cartilages by 
an equal niimber of tendinous and fleshy digi- 
tutions, which liave been compared to Lne 
teetii of a saw, wlic’ice this and sotiie. other 
mus-clcs, from their having a sinillar origin or 
jrisertioi^ have gotten the name of serrat). 
From these origins it becomes thicker and .nar- 
rower as it ascends, and is inserted by a flat 
tendon into the upper part of the coracoid pro- 
cess of the sc.ipula. The principal n>c of this 
muscle is to draw tlic scapula forwards and 
downwarth ; and when that is fixed, it may 
likewise serve to elevate the ribs* 

Pt-CrOUALS. (nuJicrUiunta peclorafia, 
from pectus^ the breast.) Medicines that relieve 
disorders of the chest. 

PFXVrUS. The breast. See Thorax. 

PE'CULATH. pFX'ULA'rioN. s. (pecu^ 
lahif, Lat. pfcului, Fr.) Robbery of the public; 
theft of public money. 

PECULATOR.*'. (Latin.) Robber of the 
public. 

PEC U '1.1 A R. (7, (peculiaris, Lat.) I. Ap- 
propriate; hiilonging to anyone with exclusion 
of others (iSVr/if). 2. Not common toother 
things (Lwr/ic). 3 Parli< uUr; single {Aliltoji). 

Pecu liar, s, 1. The projjcrty; ilic ex- 
clusive property (Milton). 2. Something ab- 
scinded from the ordinary jurisdiction (Corew), 

Peculiar, in the canon law, signifies a 
particular p nisli or church that has juriMliction 
within itself for giaiiting probates of wills and 
administrations, exempt from the ordinary or 
bisho|i*s court. The King’s chanel is a royal 
peculiar, exempt from all spiritual jurisdiction^ 
and re.sened to the visitation and iin mediate 
government of ihe king himself. There is 
likewise the archbish#p’& peculiar : for it is an 
ancient privilege of the sec of Canterbury, that 
wherever any manors or advuw:>ons bciong to 
it, they forthwith become exempt from the or- 
dinary, and are reputed peculiars: there arc 
67 such peculiars in the see of Canterbury. 
Besides these, there are some peculiars belong- 
ing to deans, chapters, and f^cbendarics, which 
are only exempli from the jurhdiclion of the 
archdeacon : these atj^ derived from the bishop, 
who may visUnhem, and to whom there lies 
an appeal. 

Peculiars (Court of), is a branch of, and 
annexed to, the court of Arches. It has 
jurisdiction over all those parishes dispersed 
through the provioce of Canterbury in* the 
midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary's jurisdiction, and subject to the 
metropolitan only. All ecclesiastical causes 
arising within these peculiar or exempt juris- 
dictions are originally cognizable by this court; 
from which an appeal lay formerly to the pope, 
but now, by the staU 25 Henry VllL C. Ift. to 
the king in clianccry. 
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^ PECULTA'RITY. *•. (from pecuIiantJ) Pw- 
ticiiLrity; something found only in one 
(.V;/7/*/). 

PLCU'LIARLY. (from pfctt/iflr.) 1. 
ParucuUrly ; Mugly (fVoodifwni). In a 
iiiuimcr noi comtiiMU toothers (J'W/). 

PE(Tj‘'Ni ARY. a. {ptxunianua, I .at,) I. 
Relating to money (Brown), 2. Consibting of 
money (Bacon), 

RE I "I. A. (commonly prononi iced ;;«(/). l.A 
small packsatldie (Tusker). 2, A basket; a 
hamper (SpiiisFr). 

PEDACiO'GICAL. a, (from pedagogue.) 
Suiting or belonging to a schoolmaster. 

PI''/l)AC»C)Cf Ij F.. A. i (^lie wllO 
teaches boys; a schoolmaster; a pedant (Dry^ 
den). 

To Pe'dAGOGUE. a. (erfu^tiyu/yja-.) To 
teach with snpercilloiisnc.ss (Prior). 

PE'DAGO(iV. A. (rj«iJrtytt/y<a ) Preparatory 
discipline (Sonifi). 

PE'DAL. a. (pedaiist Lat.) JSelonging ton 
foot. 

l*F.l)ALE. (Ital.) In music. An epithet 
applied to a fixed or stationary bass, during 
which the supeiior parts evolw through various 
iii(k‘penc!ent liannomes. 

PKDAL-NO'rJil. A holding note, during 
which the harmony fonned by the other parts 
of (he cnmput>itIon is allowed to proceed inde- 
pendently. 

PEDALS, the Inrjrcst pipes of an organ, .'so 
called hecau.-c ]jl(iyed and stopped with the 
foot. The pedals arc made Mjnare, and of 
wood ; thev are iisuallv l-'i in number. They 
arc of mmlern invention, and .serve to carry 
the sounds an ocla\e deeper than the rc^t. 
See Organ. 

PEDALIUM, in bolaiiv, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. UjIvx 
five- parted : corol somcwdiat ringeni, with the 
border five-clcfl ; nut corky, four-sided, witii 
spinous angles, two-celled ; seedn two. One 
species; a native of India, with stem simple, and 
axillary, solitary flowers. 

PEuA'NEOUS. fl. (pfda/iCMA, Lui.) Going 
on foot. 

PE'D ANT. s. (pedant f Fr.) 1 . A school- 
master (Dnjden). 2. A man vain of low know- 
ledge (Swift). 

PEDA'NTICAL. Peda'ntic. a. (pe- 
dantesyue, Fr. from pedant.) Awkwardly os- 
tentatious of liarning (tJayward). . 

PEDA'NTICALLY. ad. With awkward 
ostentation of literature ( Drydtm) . 

PE'DANTRY. s, (pedant erie, Fr.) Awk- 
ward ostentation of needless learning (Cowley). 

PEDATE, in zoology, deeply cut into seg- 
ments connected with the petiole on the-ji>i|er 
side.only, like a bird'a foot. 

pBDiATB UAF. (pe5, a foot), lo botany. 
.Cum peliolui^ bifidus latere tantum interipre 
^adnectit foliola plora. When a. biQd petiole, 
connects several leaflets on the inside only. 
This is a speciies of compound leaf, and bean.^ 
some resemblaSlce to a bird's foot. It is ex-' 
emplified in pasiiflora, arum> anjl he))e.bor||p,. 
fptiudttf. It is applied also, to,the^^actii)e, 
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PEDATIFID LEAF. In botany. This 
is to pedjite, what pinnatiiid is to pinnate: the 
parts of the leaf not ))cini* separate ; but con- 
nected, as in the feet of water fowl. Kxetn- 
])lilied in arum muscivoruiii. 

To PE'UjjLJi. V, n. '1*0 be busy about 
trifles: comiiiouly written piddle {Ainsitorth). 

PE'D 1 .)LING. «. l*t‘t.)-f|t?aling ; trifling; 
iinimjmriaiit i^Dccay of Picfi/f 

PEDKE, a nvLT ofifie United Strifes which 
rises in N. Carolina, and is there railed Yadk'n 
river ; on entering S. Cundina, it takes the 
name of Pedre, and flows into Wynyaw bay, 
at Cieorgotown. 

PJ‘JDl\KA^'rS, the same with Sodomites. 

PEDERE'il^>. V (/v r/rero. Snap.) A small 
cannon nian:i^^*d by a swivel. It is frequently 
written juilTr u. 

PKDLS ilirPOCAMPI. (;jc5. pedis). 
In aiir.inniv, i\v') cohnnns at the end of tlic 
I’oTiiix of tin.: iiivMU, \vivH‘h rii'.erg'* positcriorly. 

'irc sfr nani*il Irniii liieir rc‘«eiiihlance to 
the l^ei f' t!i hijij n uin'>n, or •-(•a-horse. 

iMi i)l [\\ ij. \ [fiicdt ^tiiL I'r.) 'i’lic i.nver 
inemh r oi a pdiar ; ihc bans of a intoe (.Ja'..'). 

PMS.PAS'VaiOL '' a. ^ peJ( stris^ \^M.) 
wiiifj'r I ; :: 'ivj, on in »r ( 

Pivi>Li!i\N, in C»i eidn antiquity. The 
city' ol Aiiieos w.i-y ancenily divided into three 
diib rent pin-' ; one on ilie rlescetii of an hill j 
anoiher <»n ihe soa-^lmre; and a ihiril in a 
jdain nviNV('(.n the oiiier two. Tlio inhabii.mi3 
O' the middle region \y< re culled rK.ittoi, I'e- 
diicans, forni^yl Irom -rroiiov, plain, or flat ; or, 
as Ari'toi.e will iiave it, Pcdiaci : those of the 
hill, Diaeii nis ; and (hose of the shore, Para- 
lians. 'I’he.se (p'.arlers usually composed so 
many di:lert*nt ta<'lions. Pi#isiiatU9 made use 
of liie Pv'di eans ai^ainst the Diacrians. In the 
time ot S >lon, when a form of government 
was lo he ciioscii, ihe Diacrians cho«e it de- 
n.orr.ilic; ihc IVdi;em.s demanded an arisio- 
craev ; and tne Pandiaiis a mixed govcrnincrt. 

Pl‘l)iri\L, or Pkijicle, in botanv. In 
Pni los. iJoian. it is interpreted — prduundus 
pufl'tiiiis^ :i partial pedniiefe. But in Delm. 
PI. a partial fv'dunclc is a r iibiri vision of a com- 
mon p^.^l^nu.■ll•, bnjiporling a few llovvers. The 
genuine notion of a pedicel is, that it supports 
one flower only where there are several on a 
pedniiele; or, it is the ultimate subdivision of 
a iMiiimon pedmude, immedtaU-Iy connected 
with the flower itself. 

PEUICELLAHI A, in zoology, a germs of 
the clas^ vermes, order inobisca. B'uly si>fi 
ind sealed oifa rigid fixed peclnnele; aperture 
single. Three species; all inhabitants of itie 
>lorth Seas, and found in the mid.st of the 
spines of echini. P. glohifera lias a .<%pherirnl 
nend; but no ifeck; its body is miniiic and rc- 
•etnbles a inucor; the colour of the head is 
reddish, and has the appearance af a small 
cherry 5 pedtincle ‘or stem tdvl^ny aad covered 
vAih a gelatinous hyaline akin. 

^ *■ PEt>l'CULA'R. a. (pedicutaris, Lai.) Hav- 
ing the phthyriasis or lous^^distenpiper [Ains-> 
wdrth). 

FBDlCULAIilA. (p^dic»faWa,«fifbi»^yiedi- 
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cuius, a louse; so called from its use in destroy- 
ing lice.) The herb atav^ acre. See Sx A PHir 

SAGRIA. 

PEDICULAUIS. Louse-wort. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class didynamia, order 
angiospermia. Calyx mostly five-cleft, inflat- 
ed ; corol with the upper lip compressed and 
emargiimte; capsule ivio^celted, mucronate, 
oblique ; seeds few, angular, mucronate. 
Thirty-four species. Almost all European 
plants; two common to the marshes or pas- 
lurc^ of onr own country. 

PKDl CULL’S. Louse. In zoolojw, a 

genus of the class iiise'^ia, order aptera. IVhiuth 
with a retractile, recurved sucker without 
proboscis; teniavleless ; antennas as long as 
the thorax; two; alulomm ilepresscd ; 

Icgi six, formed for rminiog. Sixtv-rix spe- 
cies; about h:i!fi»f tnem common 10 our own 
country, aiiJ found on the bodies of man, 
cinadrupcd';. W:>iril», and the firtter insects. 
They live by cxiracimg animal jmcis; the 
larvfs and pope.', art six* footed and nimbic, 
it- eoddiOi; IiIl* io^cri in it prif'Cl «:ate. It 
!> hig'niy probib'e, ttiOi!;^h not mor? than 
sixtV“Si\ sprtMf s have y^t b'- n clas'vified, that 
there is ni» innc r)f quadrupciU i>r birds that 
not infeaicd 1>? a pcdicul'is of itj own. I'lu-iT 
.Npenlic namc.s ,ue lierivtd f«om the animal 
tiiev iuhahtt : hence wc hate P. humanus, 
P. sijiH, P. otif, P. ansen**, tcr. Man appears 
to hf lnfc^tcd by three distinct spvcMC'* : 

1. P. hiunamis. Common louse, with 
lobed cineieou.s abdornei:, found in the lieads 
and on the garments of xiich as arc naturally 
uncleanly, especially boys. 

2. P. pubis. Crab-louse, with chaliform 
legs, and the abdomen emar.finate bcb.ind : 
fciiiid on the groins and eye- brows of im- 
clcaniv men. 

3. P. nrinoides: with rcddl-li bedy, abdo- 
men orbicular wiih a white line; scutcl three- 
lohed ; and while snrkcT armed with small 
hool;s benealii. InhabiLs America, and gets 
into the legs of the naked inhabitants, where 
it draws blood ; and depo^diiug it.s eggs in 
the wound, occasions foul and malignant 
ulcers. 

Lewenlioek affirms, that the first of these if, 
in the male sex, furnished with a sting at the 
extremity of the abdomen, and that hence 
proceeds’ the irritaium the animal inflicts, 
j'hc male is easily distinguished from the fe- 
male, the Uil or up of ihe abdomen^ being 
rounded in the former, and forked or bifid in 
the latter. He found that 111 six days a fe- 
male will lay fifty eggs ; and iiprm disseciinst it 
after that period, he disro\eiea as many more 
in the ovarj*, whence he concluderl that in 
' twelve day.s it would have laid a liundrcd eggs; 
these cgg9 hatching in six dajs, which he 
found to he their natural time, would prob<d)1y 
prixlnce fifty males and as many female. ; and 
the.sc females attaining ihclr toil growtii in 
ciiihtecii (lays, might each of them b“ «upj)o<ed, 
after twelve days more, to lay aLo a hnndrexl 
eggs ; wiiich in six clays fnrlb.er ^thc liuie re- 
quired to hatch them), might produce « 
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younger brood of five thousand; so that in 
eVght weeks a single insect might see five 
thousand (9f its own descendants. 

U’lie phthiriasis, or disease of lice, spoken of 
by Ptin 5 » and other ancient writers, referred to 
in the sacred scriptures, and treated of by me* 
dical writers in inudcrn times, does not appear 
to be produced by insects of this tribe. 

PE'DIGHEK. s, (per and degri, Skinner.) 
Genealogy ; lineage ; account of descent. 

PEDILUVIUSI. Cfrmii pedes, the feet; 
and lavo, to wash.) A bath for the feet. 

PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind of 
low pinnacle; serving to crown porticos, or 
finisii u frontispiece; and placed as an ortia- 
inent over gates, doors, windows, niches, 
altars, 8cc, 

'1 he pinnacles of the ancient houses, Vitru- 
vius olj'‘'civcs, gave arcliitects the first Idea of 
this nubie part; which still retains the appear- 
ance I'f its (jrigip.aU 

The p.iris of the pediment are, the tympa- 
num iiuJ its cornice. See Arcuitectuke. 

Ph/DLAll, or Pe'dlku. s. (a contraction 
from pel fi/ -denier ) One who travels the 
coniitiy with siiidll commodities (Shakspeare), 

PK'iJLElvY. jr. (Irciiiptf^^/cr.) Wares sold 
by pcdlcrs {S’nt'l)> 

PEDOB^i'EriSM. s. {aniSo; and 
Infant haptiMii. 

PEDOB/VPTIST. s. («ai3o; and 
One that holds or practises infant baptism. 

PEl)OMETKR, or Podometer, formed 
from tir*f;, pes, foot ; and ^d^ov, measure, way- 
wiser; a mechanical irisirument, in form of a 
watch, consisting of various wheels vvitli teeth, 
catching in one another, all di'^posed in the 
same plane ; which, by means ol a chain or 
string fastened to a man’s foot, or to the wheel 
of a cnariot, advance a notch each step, or each 
je volution of the wheel ; so that the luuiibcr 
being marked on the edge of each wheel, one 
may number tlie paces, or measure exactly the 
distance from one place to another. 1 here 
are some of them which mark the time on a 
cliaUplate, and are in every respect much like a 
waicn, and are accordingly worn in the pocket 
like a watch. 

Figs. 5, 6, and 7, plate ICQ. serve to illus- 
trate the mechanism and principle of one of 
Spencer and Perkins’s ingciiious jredoiiieters, 
which w^hen woiked in the pocket ascertains 
the number of steps made by the wearer. The 
external npj>eararice, fig. 5, is somewhat like 
that of a watch : in the jdacc of the watch- 
chain is a brass lever A, figs. 5 and 7, one cud 
of which is bout into a hook ; tlie other has a 
hole a tluough it, as shown in fig. 6, and has 
a cleft cut in it through the hole; through this 
hole a wire passes, which wire is fixed between 
the two studs b h, figs. 5 and 7s tso as to turn 
round freely; il also goes through the two arms 
of tiie piece B, f:g> and is made fast to them 
so that they turn with it the arm x, which is 
higher than the other, and iias a narrow 0]]en* 
ing cut in it, into which is jointed a piece of 
steel 1> by a pin through its top; the end of 
the lever A has two stnall screws in it so as to 
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close up the hok a, mtd pinch the wire whkii „ 

J lasses through the hok tight. When the 
ever A is moved backwards and forwasds, it 
turns the wire by friction, and moves the piece 
B up or down till it is stopped by its kaf d 
coming either against the under side of the 
dial, or against tne back of the case, as shoM 
in fig. 7 ; the lever then slips round the pin^ 
When the piece B is moved up or down, it 
pushes or pulls the piece D in or out of the 
case : the end of this is in two branches ej'i 
the latter ends in the plain point, the other is 
bent into a hook ; these branches take on each 
side of a small racket wheel, in fig. 7 ; which 
has 10 teeth. When the lever A is moved so 
as to draw back the piece D, the hook e takes one 
of the teeth of the racket wheel u,and moves it 
round one tooth : at the same time the point/' 
slips over the sloping side the opposite tooth, 
and when the piece D is pushed in, it also 
moves the wheel round one tooth in the same 
direction as while the hoof e slips over the 
teeth ready for the next movement. ITie 
racket m has a pinion of six teeth on its under 
side, which tacks into a wheel n of GO teeth ; 
on the spindle of this wheel (which projects 
through the dial) is fastened the long naud t, 
fig. b. As the wheel m makes one revolution 
for ten strokes of the lover A, and its pinion 
has one-tenth of the number of teeth in the 
wheel n, it is evident that 100 strokes of the 
lever will be required for one revolution of the 
wheel n, and hand u The wheel n has a 
pinion of six leaves on it, which gives motion 
to a wheel o of GO teeth, which turns r of Go ‘ 
teeth, on whose arbour the hand t, fig. 5, is 
fastened : the wheel o has a pinion of six leaves 
on the under side of it, which moves a wdieel 
of 72 teeth, which carries the hand s, fig 1 ; 
y this arrangement the hand t will turn once 
round for iOOU strokes of the lever A ; its dial 
is divided into 10 each, answering to 100, or 1 
revolution of the hand i. The index s will 
turn round once for 1200 strokes of the lever ; 
and its circle is divided into 12 parts, each of 
which denotes one revolution of the hand /, 
or loO strokes of the lever; the hands are not 
fastened to their spindle, but can lie turned 
round to set them all to O when it is going to 
be used. The best method of placing the ma- 
chine, is with a case upon the thigh, the lei'er 
A brought towards the button of the waistband, 
and if possible, the jointsf of the lever over the 
joints of the thigh; sd'that the lever being over 
the belly, is at rest, while the motion of the 
thigh moves the case part of the machine at 
every step. Set all the hands to O ; and when 
« 100 paces are walked, the long hand will have 
nia^e one revolution, and the hand wilt move 
to the figure 1 , and so on as before described* 
Persons of middle stature are found to make 
about 1000 paces in a mile ; but it is best to 
'walk a mile several times, observing eac)]t ^ 
time by the machine^ the number of pacea 
each time, and the average of these will serve 
to calculate by. . < / 

PEDRAZA, astown of Spain, in Old 
tile, with a castle. It is ibe hirth-*pkce of )iie^ 
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ktaf^TOT Trajan, and stands on the Cega. near 
its Source. S5 miles N.E. of Segovia. 

PEDRO POIN'r. the most northern point 
of the island of Ceylon, opposite Point Caly* 
mere, on the continent of Hindustan. Lon. 
•0. $7 E. Lat. 9. 52 N. 

Pedro (St.)i one of the islands in the Pa- 
cific ocean, called Marquesas. Lon. 138. 
51 W. Lat. (). 58S. 

PEDUNCLE, i^rom pedo, pednre,ih^ same 
with fulcire, or prop or support, and not as 
Dr. Berkcnhout derives it from the noun pedo, 
splay-footed.) A peduncle. By older writers 
called the foot-stalk ; by several moderns the 
fruit-stalk. To the first of these we object, 
because wc have then the same term for the 
support of the fiuctilication and of the leaf: 
to ihe srcoii(i, because ihe peduncle being the 
support of the flowers as well as the fruit, we 
are reduced to the absurdity of saying a iiiany- 
(towered fruit-stalk, 'fo hfuli we object, be- 
cause ])eduncle is generally received, and is 
inlelligihli* 111 every nation where botany is 
studied. 

The peduuele is the fnlcre of the fructifica- 
tion, or a partial stem .siippi tiling that only. 
The explanation in Phlloh. Bot. is thus ex- 
pressed : truiuus partialis elcvans fructifica- 
tionem, uec lolia. In Delin. PI. thus: ful- 
crum sustineiis frurtific.inoueiu. In Uegii. 
Veget. it is said lo be ramus caulis flonferus ; a 
flower- bearing hraneh from the stem. The 
last is the least arrurate of the three, and wants 
t)if exclusion of the leaves as in (lie first. 

Ray and other old writers use the classical 
term pediculus. Liiuk^us probably changed it 
for pcduiiculus, because the former signified a 
sort of insect, as well as tiic little stalk that 
snpnorts a fruit. 

With respect to its place, a peduncle may 

he, 

1. Radical, or proceeding immediately from 
the root : as in the primrose. 

2. Cauliiic, or proceeding from the stem. 

3. Ramons, or proceeding from a branch. 
These may be culled in English, a root-peduii- 
cle; a stem- peduncle ; a hraiich-peduiicle. 

4 . Petiolary, or jiroccediiig from tlie pe- 
tiole. 

.*). Cirrhiferous, or tendril-bearing. 

C. Terminal, or proceeding from the top of 
the stem. 

7. Axillary, or proceeding from the angle 
made by the leaf and stem, or the branch and 
fiem. 

8. Opposite-leafed. 

9. Lateral flowered, or haring the flower on 
the side of it. 

10. 1 liter foliaceous, or rather among the 
leaves, i rather think that this is a mistake 
for, perhaps, intrafoliaceous, within the leaf. 

1 1 . Esctrafoliaceous. Without, or bn the 
outside of the leaf. 

Siiprafnliaeeous. Inserted into the stem 
higher than the leaf nr its petiole. 

With re8|iect to its direction, a peduncle 
Slay be, * 

i * mssed' close to the stem, 
d. Upright. 


3. Spreading. 

4 . Droo|ung. Pointing to the ground. 

5. Upside down. 

6. Bowed or curved downwards. 

7. Nodding. Curved downwards more than 
in n. 6*. hut less than in n. 4. 

6. Rising gradually. 

9. Weak, so as lo bend with the weight 0 
the flower. 

10. Pendulous or loore, so as to lend down- 
wards with the leaf. 

1 1. Slid* and siraight. 

12. I'lcxuoiis, or bending this way and 
that. 

13. Bent backwards as if broken. 

With respect lo their situation, peduncles 
may be, ^ 

1. Opposite to each other; or, 2. Altcr- 
nare. 

3. .Scaltercd ; without any regular order, 

4. Veriicillatc, or in whoriL 

Wiih res])eci lo ilicir number, they may 
be, 

1. Solitary or single. 

2. Double ; two together, or in pairs. 

In an umbellule there arc sextral equal 
peduncles dhergiug from the same point of 
centre. 

According to the number of fiow'ers which 
a peduncle liears, it it called iinifiorous, biflo- 
rous, tnfloious, &c. and niuliifiorous. One, 
two, three- floweret!, and many-flowered. 

Wiih respect to its measure, a peduncle is, 

1. Short, very short. 

2. Lung, very long. 

With resi)cct to iiS structure, a peduncle is, 

1. Round, cyllndric, or rather columnar. 

2. Triquetrate, Three-sided. 

3. TcirugonouR. Four-cornered. 

4. Filiform. Like a thread. Of the same 
thickness in all its parts. 

5. Attenuate. Tapering g;radually towards 
the top. 

O', liicrassate. Growing gradually thicker 
towards the top. 

7. Clavate. Club-shaped. Thick at the 
end. 

8. Nude, or naked. 

9. Snuainous. Scaly. 

10. Foliate, or leafy. 

11. Bracicate, or furnished with bractes. 

12. Geniculate, or kneed. Beal at the joints. 

13. Articulate, nr jointed. 

PEDUNl -ULAR. Growing from a- pc« 
dunclc : as same tendrils iln. 

PEDUNCULATE. Plower or whorl : in 
t^iposition to one that is close to the stem, 

PEEBLES, a borough of Scotland, capi- 
tal of Peebleshire, seated on the Tweed, over 
which is an elegant bridge. It has mamifac- 
tures of carpets and serges, and is noted for its 
excellent beer. On a pr^ecting rock, near 
the Tweed, stands Nidpath castle; and on an 
eminence on the E. stands Horseburg castle. 
It is 22 miles S. of Edinburg. Lon. 3. 7 W. 
Lat- 55. 40 N. 

PEEBLESHIRE, a county of Scotland, 30 
cniles long and 12 broad ^ bounded on the N- 
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l»y Ediiibur^shlre, E. by Selkirkshire, S. by 
Dumfriesshire* and W. by Lanerkshire. It is. 
divided into 1 6 parishes* and the number of 
inhabiiuiits in 1801 was 873.!^ in this county 
there is not much arable land.' Its hills (among: 
which are those of Tweedsniuir) abound with 
salubrious springs, and feed munbers of sheep 
and cattle. The principal rivers are the Tweed 
and Lynne. • 

PEEK, in the sea language, is a word used 
ill various senses. Tiius the anchor is said to 
be a-peek, when the ship being about to weigh, 
comes over her anchor in such a inaniui mat 
the cable hanp,s perpendicularly between the 
hawse and the anchor. To heave a<peek, is 
1o bring the peck so that the anchor may hang 
a- peck. A sliip is said to ride a-peek, when 
lying with licr main and fore-yards hoisted up, 
one end of her yards is brought down to the 
shrouds, and the other raised up on end j which 

rhieflv done when she lies in rivers, lest 
other sliips fall nig foul of the yards ^ihonld 
break them. Eiding a broad peek, denotes 
much the same, excepting that *he yards arc 
only raised to half ibe height. Peek is also 
used for a room in Uie hold, extending from 
the bits forward to the stem : in this room 
men of war kei p their powder, and iiierchaiit- 
men their victuals. 

PEEL, a town on the^VV. coast of the li^<: 
of Man, situate on a spacious hay. At the 
S. extremity of the bay is Peel Lie, a ro< k <»f 
great magnitude and hciglit, on the sunniiit of 
which is a castle, and the cathedral of the isle, 
dedicated to St. Germain, the fust bislio[», who 
lived in the fitih century. The town is 
imicli decayed, and the iuhabiUntb arc in- 
dolent and poor. Lon. 4. 40 VV. Lat, 64. 
13 N. 

ToPi kl. V. f7. iprlrr, Fr. from pe/Z/.v, Lat.) 
1. To decorticate 5 to flay (^S/m/iApeuie). 2, 
(from pillrr, Fr. to rob.^ To plunder. Ac- 
cording to analogy this should be written p/'ZZ. 

Peel. s. {pe/iis, l<atin ; pclurf, Fr.) 'Phe 
skin or thin rind of any thing. 

Peel. j. (paellr^ Fr ) A broad thin L(»;trd 
with a long handle, used by bakers to put their 
bread in and out of ibe oven. 

Peele (Francis), a dramatic writer in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, a native of Devon- 
shire i was a student of Christ Church college, 
Oxford, in 1573, where he took his degree of 
M. A* in 157C). He was a good pastoral pool, 
and Wood informs us, that his plays were act- 
ed with great applause. 

PEE'LER. y, (from pee/.) 1. One who strips 
or (lays. 2. A robber"; a plunderer {Tiisser). 

To PEEP. V. n. 1. To make tho first appeal# 
ance iSpemer). 2. To look sidy, closely, 
or curiously ; to look ilirough any crevice 
{Cleaveland). 

. PfiEp.r. 1. First appearance: as, at the 
pcgi of da If. S. A dy look (Swiji). 

F£!£3REII' s, Yonna; chickens just break-, 
j pg th e shell ( Bramstcadii 

®^'KPlJOLE. Pe'epinghole. s. (peep 
tun hole.) Hole through which one may look 
without being dLcovered (Prior]. 
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PEER, s, (pair, French.) 1. F^qnal; OlVf Of 
the same rank (Davies). 5?. One equal in C3 m* 
ccllciice or endowments (Dry den). 3* Com- 
panion ; fellow (lien Jonhm). 

in our common law, arc those who 
arc impanncllcd in an iiiipicst upon anymaiu 
for the convirtin'i; or clearing him of any of- 
fence, for wliicn lio is called in question ; anrl 
tile rciuoii is, bccMusc the course and custom of 
our nation is, to try every man in such a case 
by hib ecpial?, or peers. 

PbEiis oi- THE REALM, arc the nobility of 
the ktiigdoni, and lordsof parlia nent : who are 
divide.! into dnkes, niarquibcs, earls, \iscounts, 
and barons ; and ihe reason why they are 
called peers is, because notwithstanrliitg there is 
a dibtinciiori of dignities in our nobiliiy, yet in 
all public actions they arc ccpial, as in their 
voies of parliament, and in passing upon the 
trial of any noblomari. 

It seems clearly, that the right of peerage 
was ori'Hnally teirilorial ; that is, annexeil to 
land.s, houses, castle.s, itc.; the proprietors 
a. id possessors of which were, in right of those 
c.siates, allowed to he p»*ers of the realm, and 
were Siitnmoned in parliament to do ^mi and 
senice to their sovereign j and nlien the land 
was alienated, ilie ilignily passed wirli its ap- 
pendant. Thus the bi.shops still sit in the 
house of lords, in i i::hl of siicecssion to certain 
aiieient baronies aimcxcMl, nr supposed to be 
annexed, to their episeo[ial lands. Rut after- 
wards, as alienations grew frequent, the digni- 
ty o( peerage was coidmed to the lineage of ibc 
parly ennobled ; and instead ol terriioiial, l»e- 
came personal. Aetna] proof of a tennu i of 
barony became no longer necessary to (on- 
stitiile a lord of parliament ; but llie record of 
the writ of summons to him, or bis aocesU'rs, 
was admitted us a suUlcienL evidence of tiie 
le.nure. 

Peers are now created by w rit or pa- 

tent; for those who claim by prescription must 
suppose either a writ or jjalenl m:ido to tluir 
ancestors, though liy length of lime it may be 
lost. 'The creation by writ or the king’s letter, 
is a summons to attend the bnime of peers, by 
the style and title of that barony which the 
king IS pleased lo c onler; that by patents is a 
royal grant to a subject of anyjilignity and de- 
gree of peerage. 'J'he creation by writ is the 
more ancient way; but a man is not ennolded 
hy it unless he actually lakes his seat in the 
house of lords, and therefore the most usual, 
because the surest way, is to grant the dignity 
hy patent, which ensures to a man and his 
heirs, according to the limitations l,hereof, 
though he never himself makes use of it. 

I Rliu-k. 3p<). 

In criminal cases a nobleman is tried by his 
peers. Peers shall have the benefitof elergy 
for the first offence of felony without being 
burned in the hand. 

Peers (House See PARLfAMENT* 

To Peer. v . n. (by contraction from ap^ . 
pear.) 1. To come just in sight (Ben Jon9on^* 
2. To look narroSvly; to peep (Sidney). * 

PEE^RAGE. (pnme^ Fj^ from 
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l.Th#4iBnUyofapc^r (Swi/i). g.TheboJy residence on mount Helicon, where, ^ 
of peers (Brvdfen). , striking the eurlh with j»is foot, be instaDtly 

Accounts of the peerage of Great Britain, raised a fountain, thence called Hippocrene. 
with genealogy, arms, fie. have been published He became the favourite of the Muses, and bring 
by Kearsley and Stockdale. * by Neptune or Minerva, he was given to 

PP:E'KU0M. s. (from peer.) Peerage. Bcllerophon to conquer the Ghiniaera. This 
PEERESS, a woman who is noble, by de- monster beini» destroyed, Pegasus threw d»)wn 
scent, creation, or marriage. Vor, as we have his rider, because he atleiiip’cU to fly to heaven, 
noblemen of several ranks, so we may have Pegasus, however, coiuiuiied his flight up to 
noblewomen: thus king Henry VIII. made heaven, and was placed among the constella* 
Anne Jjidlcn marchioness of Pembroke ; king tions by .lupitrr. 

James 1. created the lady Crompton, wife to sir PtGAsus. In natural hmiory. a genus of 
^rhonias C'ompton, countess of Buckingham, the cla^^s pisces, order branehiosieL;.i. Mouth 
in the bfi lime of her husband, without any beneath j snout rclractile; upper j .w e!ong..ed, 
addition of honour to him. The same king deiiticidaie, ensiform, Imeir; apcriuie ot die 
made the lady Finch viscountess of Maidstone, giih single, betore ibc pecioral tins ; borb ron - 
and aricM wardsroimtessofWincbelsea, to her pressed downwaids, articuiaie witb l.ony in- 
and the heirs of her bofly : and king George I. cisnres. and mailed ; vemral fins behind the pec- 
made the lady Schnlcnherg duchess of Kendal, toral. Three species : I . P. draconis. I )rac;on- 
Jf a peiTLs*;. , by descent or creation, marries a pegasns. Snout conic: inhabits India; lr<irn 
person umler the degree of nobility, she still lliree to four inches long ; let dM)n worms the 
coniinues noble : but if she obtains that dignity 8pa%vn of other hslies and iai eaitli ; body 
only by marriage, she loses it on her aftcrw'avrls above blueisb, with brown, radiaie lubeTcles ; 
mill rvii’ii'; n commoner ; yet, by the eouricsy of Ixmcatli broad with a lotmituciinul eminence 
iMiLdamii she generally retains the title of'hcr in the middle, on whicJi me scuied tlie ventral 
nobility. A eoimlcss or baroness mav not be flns. 

arrested for debt or tresp.iss ; for livmgh, in P. vobins. Snont ensiform, denticulate ^ 

respect of tlicir sex, they cannot sit in parlia- about three inenes long : iiibabiis India, 
inenl, they iirc nevertiudess peers of live realm, P- natans. Snout enstiorin, unarmed, 

and shall be tried by their peers, ilcc. liili.ibirs India: si?'e of P draconic; body 

PI'.L'Rl.ESS. rr. (from peer.) Unequalled; broad on liie forc-part, and narrowed lielnmi, 
having no peer (iU/7/«w). alvnt* yellow- brnv\ n, beneath l.ro ai, mhooiIi, 

Pi«.Eri Li:s,f pitiaiRObE, in botany. See white. Sev‘ Nat. Hi^t. PI. CLXX. 
Narci.ssus. ‘ Pegasus. In asironomv. me name of a 

P]'',E"RI,i\SSi\F.SS..s\ ({\on\ perrfess.) Uni- coii««iv Hat iun of the nortiiein bin. ojdure, figured 
versal •'Upci ioiiiv'. in form ol a flying horse 'Plie ^lais in ihi-. t oii- 

Pl'.F/VISll. f/. (^um\ IrrisJi, Sliinufr.) I. stellitioii in Pio!< ins.’s C.iialoo,,^ arc twenty, 
Pehilisni; WMspisb; easily oflenil'‘d ; irnl.ible; in IncIio’s nineteen, in Heveinis’s tlniiy-fight, 
soon angr\ ; bard to |ilea‘'e (.SV/’f/ZV K\- iu the Biti.innic Caiuluaue eighty-nine, viz, 
pressing disennltnt or fietfuiness (Sfiok'tpPfirr^, O, O'. 

Pb'.K'V'lSMLV. f/r/. Angrily; qiiciulously ; Pl‘.(jKMl .S, one of the many n,nm-s by 

inoro'^elv wbicli ibi rheiin>ts ba\e ealle.l meicnry. 

PEE'Vl.SllNESS. Irascibility; qn-ni- PbXiMA. Ammig the Homans, a wooden 
loiK’uss; frcil’nlness; perverseness {King machine, used in ilieatiical euit r.atninenis, 
C'/o/r/f.O. ' which w'as raised and let down by secret cn- 

PEKVVIT, in ornithology. Seel.ARUs. gines, whenev it was i.ud to grow. See Peg- 
PE(j. s. {puggliCf TeuioHic.') 1. A piece mates. 
of vv<uh1 driven into a hole {SfriJ'/). 2. 'Fhc PbX^MAl’LS, or rather Pk' marts. In 
pins of an instrument in winch the strings are antupiity, a n.ime gnen to reriain gladiators, 
strained (S/uLLp,'arc). 3. To as well as artificers among the Romans. The 

lower. To dcprcHS ; to sink {Iludthas). -I-, ancients soiiietuiu*'. eshibiied .shows ot a sort of 
The nickname of Margaret. iuoiin«j ni:‘cbi!ies, c.iil pegmaia : these were 

To Pec. t*. a. To fasten witb a p^g {K»eL). bcafhdus xarioo'-ly iiclorned, somewhat alter the 
PKCiANUM. Ill botany, a genus of the m. inner ot ttii"-'e nnvv'^ raised for flre^wofks. 
class dodecandria, order monogynia. Ualvx These senflcMs, being made to play, and rise 
five-leaved, or leafless; corol five-pelalled ; aloft, eiibcnhrcw iip mto the ai* the matters 
o.apsulethrce'CcUed, three- valvcd, man V'Seeded. .x^Jcrewith they were cliargcd ; and, among 
Four Mxccies : Spain, Palcsfiiie, Siberia. IW rest, men, who were thus sacrificed to af- 

PEGASIUM STAGNUM, a lake near ford the people diversion ; or el^e they pre- 
F.phesus, which arose from the earth, wdteu cijiiiatcd them into holes dog in the ground, 
Pegasus struck it with his foot. where the\ lighted their funeral piles ; or finally 

PEGASUS, anionc: the poets, a winged into the dens oi wild beasts. Both the nn.str- 
horsc spruns from the blood of Medusa, when able people thus sacrificed, and the workmen 
Perseus had cut ott' her head. He received that made and plaveii the machine, were call- 
his name from his being born, according to cd peg uaies, or pegmares. 

Hesiod, near the. sources (-Piyti) of ihe ocean. PI .GN AFIKL, a town ofSpain/mOldCas- 
As soon^as he was born, he flew up into tile, remaikable lor its palace, ca'.ile, and fortifi- 
he^ven^ or rad]ter, according to Ovid^, cations; and its cheeses are said to be the best. 
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in Spain. It i& teatcd on the OonerOf 20 milee 
S.E. of Valladolid. Lon. 4. 0 W. Lat. 41. 
41 N. 

PEGNA MACOR, a town of Portugal* in 
Beira^ with a castle* 40 miles N.W. of Alcan- 
tara. Lon. 6. W. Lat. 39. 50 N. 

PEGNARANDA, a town of S]iain* in 
Old Castile, 30 miles S.W, of Olmedo. Lon. 

4. 8W. Lat. 40. 59 N. 

PEGOMANTIA. (nfydjt/«v7«a.) In anti- 
quity^ a sjiecies of divination* which was per- 
formed with fountaui water. See Hydko- 
MANCY. 

PEGU, a kingdom of A^ia, lying to the 

5. E. of Bengal. It is bounded on the N. by 
Burmah, on the W. and S. by the ocean* and 
on the £. by Laos and Siam. Its nroducis 
are timber ior building, elephants* elephants 
teeth, bees*-wax* lac, salbpetre, iron, lead* tin* 
petroleum , very fine rubies, small diamonds* 
and plenty of lead* of which they make their 
money. it is very fruitful in corn, roots, 
pulse, and fruits. Trie government is arbitrary, 
lor the king's will is a law* and yet he does 
not often abuse his power. The inhabitants 
arc but thitily clad, and the best among them 
wear neither shoes nor stockings. The wo- 
men are much fairer than the men, small but 
well proportioned. If the wife proves false, 
the husband may sell her for a slave ; and if he 
go astray* she will give him a dose of poison. 
There are a vast number of temples in this 
country* mostly of wood, varnished and gilt. 
The priests iiave ground allowed them, which 
they cultivate for their subststetice ; and they 
are said to be strict observers of morality. They 
are called talapoins, and inculcate charity as 
the highest virtue ; afiirining that religion to be 
the best which leaches men to do the most 
good. They have idols in their temples* in a 
sitting posture, cross-legged, and with very 
large ears. They have various sorts of masic* 
but the pipe and tabor are esteemed the best. 
In the low flat part of the country, which is 
liable to be overflowed, the' houses are built 
upon slakes, and in time of inundations, the in- 
habitants communicate with each other by 
boats. Pegu was an independent kingdom, 
till 1751, when it was reduced, by the king of 
Burmah* to the state of a dependant province. 

Pegu, a tuwn in the kingdom of the same 
name, above 20 miles in circumference ; but 
not one twentieth part is inhabited, for it was 
milled by the king of Burmah. It is seated 
on a river of the same name, 520 miles S. of 
Ai'a. Lon. 90. 30 E. Lat. 18. 10 N. 

PEINE, a town of Lower Saxony, in ^ 
duchy of Brunswick; famous for a ba(A 
fought in 1563, when Maurice, elector of 
Saxony* and the margrave of Brandenburg 
were killed. It is 17 miles W. of Brunswick. 
Lon. 10. 19 E. lait. 52. 25 N« 

PaiNE FORT £T DURE» (Lat. pff»a/ortis 
€t dura), signifies a special punishment inflicted 
on those who,» being arraigned of felony, refuse 
to put themselves on the ordinary trial, but 
stubbornly stand mute; it is vulgarly called 
pressing to death. See Arraignment. 
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PEIRCE (James)* an emiiirot dissen'iing''' 
minister* was born at Wapping* in London^ 
in the year ]ti74. and was educated at jPtrecht 
and Leyden ; after wHich he spent some time 
at Oxford* in order to'enioy the benefit of fre- 
quenting the Bodleian library. He then for 
two years preached the Sunday-evening’s lec- 
ture at the meeting-house in Miles- Lane* Lon- 
don, and then settled at Cambridge. In 1713 he 
was removed to a congregation at Exeter, where 
he continued till the year 17 ; when the (Cal- 
vinists among the dissenters proposing a sub- 
scription to articles of faith to be signed by all 
the dissenting ministers in the kingdom, several 
articles were proposed to him and Mr. John 
Hallct, another enssenting minister ar Exeter* 
in order to their subscribing them. They both 
refused, imagining this proceeding of the'ir dis- 
senting brethren to be an unworthy imposition 
on religious liberty and private judgement ; for 
which they were ejecteil from their rongregn- 
iioti. Upon this, a new meeting was opened 
for them at Exeter, of which i\>. Peirce con- 
tinued minister till his death, in 1720. He 
was a man of the strictest virtue, cxemphiry 
piety and great learning. He wrote, J . Ex- 
erciiatio philosophica dc Ilumcemeria Anaxa- 
gorea. 2. Thirteen nieces on the CJontroversy 
between theChurchof England and theDishent- 
ers. 3. Ten pieces on the Controversy about 
the Ejectment at Exeter. 4. Six pieces on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity. 5. A Paraphrase and 
Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul lu the ('olos- 
sians, Philippians, and Hebrews. 6'. An Essay 
in favour o( giving the Eucharist to Children. 
7. Fourteen Sermons. 

PElllESC (Nicolas Claude Fabri), descend- 
ed from an ancient family of Pisa, in Italy, and 
born in 1580. lie spent five years in study at 
the jesiiiis* college, and became famous for his 
discoveries in antit^uiiies, particularly in medals. 
He went to Rome in I GOO, and staid six inonihs 
in that capital, as well to view the jubilee as to 
inspect the monniiients of the fine arts ; after 
which he returned to Padua, where he consulted 
the learned Rabbi Solomon, upon the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Syriac, and Arabic languages. His 
knowledge of (he Greek was considerable, and 
his proficiency in iiiatheinatics procured him 
the friendship of Galileo and Fabricius of 
Aquapendenie. Upon his obtaining the de- 
gree of LL. D. at Aix, in 1604, he made a 
learned speech on the antiquity of the dociorial 
ornaments. In 1606 he accompanied the 
French ambassador to England. He died of a 
suppression of urine, in 1637- His works were 
numerous, at the head of which stands his 
Historio Provincial GalliaeNarbonensis, and the 
last on the catalogue Linguae Orien tales, &c. 

PEISHORE, or Piehour, a considerable 
city of Hindustan Proper, in the province of 
Cabnl. It is subject to the king of Candahar, 
and is 50 miles N.W. of Attock. Lon. 96. 
54 H. Lat. 32.44’ N. 

PEITZ, a town of Upper Saxony, in the 
Ucker marche of Brandenburg. In the neigh- 
bourhood are imn mines, and manufactarcs of 
pitch gpd turpentine. It is 30 miles S.S.W. 
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<if Frifit^lort on the Qder» Lpti> 8. 35 £. 
Lat. 63* 5 N. , 

^KANt b mvtlol^. See Mustela. 
F£KIN6« the capital of the empire of 
China, in the province of Pe-tche-li, Its name 
signifies the iNorthcrii Court, to distinguish it 
from Nan-king, the Southern Court, where the 
emperor formerly resided. This capital forms 
an oblong square, and is divided into two cities^ 
one inhabited by Chinese, the other by Tartars. 
These two cities, exclusive of the suburbs, are 
nearly 14 miles in circumference. The wall# 
of the city are 28 feet high, 24 thick at the 
base, and 12 at the top ; and there are spacious 
towers at 70 feet distance from each other. 
The gates are high, and well arched, sup{)Ort- 
ing buildings of nine stories high ; the lowest 
of which i:» for the soldiers when they come off 

g uard : they are nine in number, three in the 
. wall, and in each of the other sides two. 
The middle gate, on the S. side, opens into the 
Tartar or imperial city, which is a apace within 
the general inclosure, about a mile from N. lo 
S. and three-fourths of a mile from E. to W. 
with a rivulet winding through it, A wall of 
large red polished bricks, 20 feet high, covered 
with a roof of tiles painted yellow and varnish- 
ed, surrounds this space, in which arc con- 
tained the imperial palace and gardens, the 
public offices, lodgings for the ministers, the 
eunuchs, artificers, and tradesmen belonging 
to tile court. Between the other two gates in 
the S. wall, and the opposite ones on the N. 
side of the city, run two straighf streets, each 
four miles in length, and 120 leet wide. One 
street of the same width runs from one of the 
eastern to the corresponding western gate, but 
the other is interrupted by the imperial city, 
round the walls of which it is carried. The 
other streets branch from these main streets at 
right angles, and arc very narrow. The houses 
have no windows nor ojienings to the street, 
except the great shops j most of them are poorly 
built, and have only a ground-floor. It is 
astonishing to see the concourse of people that 
arc in the main streets, yet not one Chinese 
woman among tbcni, and the confusion occa- 
sioned by the number of hordes, camels, mules, 
asses, wagons, carts, and chairs; without reck- 
oning the several mobs which gather about the 
jugglers, ballad-singers, &c. Persons of dis- 
tinction liuvc always a horseman to go before 
them and clear the way. All the great streets 
are guarded by soldiers, who palrolc night and 
day with swords by their sides, and whips in 
their hands, to chastise those who make any 
disturbance, or take them into custody • The 
little streets have lattice gates at their entrance 
into the great streets, which are shut up at 
night, and guarded by soldiers, who suficr no 
as^iibjies in the streets at tliat time. The 
cfn|icsor's palace and garden occupies tv<o 
thirds of the Tartar city, is surrounded by a 
brick wall, two miles in lengthj«kwith payilions 
at each corner cncompasaeiT by galleries, . rap^ 
porter! by columns: the architecture ^ iiie 
stupeurlops pile of buildings of whidh ths^pnlace 
consists is entirely difEerent from that of ^th« 
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Emopeans ; and they are covered with tilet of > 
a shining beautiful yellow The temples and 
the towers of Peking are so numerous, that it 
is difficult to count them. Provisions of all 
kinds are exceedingly plentiful, they being, as 
well as the merehandise, brought from all parts 
by canals from the rivers, and always crowded 
with vessels of different sizes ; and within the 
walls are several hundred acres of land under 
cultivation. An earthquake which happened 
here, in 1731, buried above 100,000 persons in 
the ruins of the houses. The inhabitants are 
estimated at 2,000,000. A Russian church is 
established here, with a seminary, in which 
the students are permitted to reside for the pur- 
pose of learning the Chinese language. Since 
this establishment, many interesting publica- 
tions have appeared at Petersburg, relative tv 
the Jaws, history, and geography of China, 
translated from the originals published at Pe- 
king. This city stands in a fertile plain, 6o 
miles S. of the great wall. Lon. 1 lO. 27 £. 
Lat. 39 . 64 N. 

PELAGIANS, a Christian sect who ap- 
{>eared about the fifth or end of the fourth 
century. They maintained the following doc- 
trines : 1 . That Adam was by nature mortal, 
and, whether he had sinned or not, would 
certainly have died. 2. That the consequences 
of Adam's sin were confined to his own person. 
3. That ncw-boTii infants are in the same situ- 
ation with Adam before the fall. 4. That the 
law qualified men for the kingdom of heaven, 
and was founded upon equal promises with the 
gospel. 6. That the general resurrection of the 
dead dues not follow in virtue of our Saviour*s 
resurrection. (). That the grace of God is given 
according to our merits. % That this grace is 
not granted for the performance of every moral 
act ; the lilierty of the will, and information 
in points of duty, being uifficient, &;c The 
founder of this sect was 

PELAGI US, a native of Great Britain ; but 
whether of England, Scotland, or Wales, is as 
uncertain as it is immaterial. He was born 
towards the close of the fourth century, and 
educated in the monastery of Banchbr, in 
Wales, of which he became a monk, and after- 
wards abbot. In the early part of his life he 
went over to France, and thence to Rome, 
where he had the insolence to ])roii.ulgate cer- 
tain opinions somewhat dififerent from those of 
the infaliible church. His morals being irre- 
proachable, he gained many disciples; and the 
dreadful heresy made so rapid a progress, that, 
for the salvation of souls, it became necessary 
for ihe |)opc to exert his power. Pelagius, to 
avoiwihe clanger, in the year 409 passed over 
to Sicily, attended by lifs friend and pupil Ce- 
lestius. In 411 they landed in Africa, con- 
tinued some time at Hippo, and were present 
at the famous conference between the Catholics 
and Donatbts, which was held at Carthage in 
412. From thence they travelled to l&ypt ; 
and from Egypt, in 416, to Palestine, where 
they were graciously received by John, bishop 
of Jerusalem. In the same year Palagiiis was 
cited to appear before a council of scvcntecu 
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bUbopi. beld at Dlospolis. Therwere tatis- 
(led wuh his creed, and absolved him of heresy. 
The Atricaii bishops, however, being displeas- 
ed vv^ith their proceedings, a(>pea!ed to the 
Boiiian pontiff : he first approved, and after- 
wards condemned, the opinicms of Pelagius, 
who, with his pupil Ceiestiiis, was publicly 
excoinmunicatcii ; and all the bishops who re- 
fused lo siib^'.cribe the condemnation of the Pc- 
lagum heresy were immediately deprived. What 
became of him after titis period is entirely un- 
known ; bm it seems very probable that he 
retired to IJanclior, and died al)bot of that 
monastery, lie wmic, J. Exposiiionuin in 
epist. Paulinus, lih. xiv. Q. l.pistola ad De- 
rjeituuleiii de virginitjic. 3. Explanationis 
svmhcli ad naiiuisiiin. 4. Kpisnda' ad viduani 
cfuic, D(* libeio arl>iirio. Tiusr and many 
Ollier fraLiiicnis are scattered among the works 
of Si. Jeioine. They are also eoilccMi'd by 
Game fill", and published in Append, Op. Mer- 
catoris, p 37 ^ Care. 

Pel A I. • us I . ( Eepe). Me was a llorjian by 
birth, and oset lulcd ihe papal chair in 
He endtMvourt'd to rrlbiin the maniieis of die 
clergy 5 and when the cilv vas besieged by the 
Gonis, he obtained fioni Totila, their general, 
many concessions in favour of the citizens, 
lie died in Mk). 

PiiLAGios 11. (Pope). 11c was elected after 
the death o( Benerlicl I. in r>7H. lie lahonred 
earnestly, but without sneens^,, to reec/ncile die 
bishops of I"lria and Venice to the lloirian see ; 
and he opposed John, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, wno had assuaie^l the title of ocuiiieiii- 
cal bi.diop. pi lagius died of tlic plague which 
desolated Rome in 5(J0. 

PMIjAGNiSI, aiH island in the Grecian 
Archipelago, about eight miles in circiimfc- 
#nre. Lon. 24 12 E. Lai. 39. 30 N. 

■PELAGUA. The disease called the pela- 
gra tines not .i)>prar to have been noticed by 
any of our iiosologisrs. Indeed few uccounis 
of It have hitherto liecn published, although 
the peculiar symptoms with which it is in- 
tended, and llie fatal cunse(pienci..s which gene- 
rally ensue from it, render it equally curious 
and important. In certain districts, as Milan 
and Padua in Italy, Vv'here it is peculiarly pre- 
valent, it is computed to attack five inhabitants 
out of every hundred. The following account 
of this singular disease is extracted from Dr. 
Jansen^s treatise on the subject, who hud seen 
the disease at Milan. 

About the month of March or April, when 
Ihe season invites the fanners to cultivate their 
fields, k often hap|K'ns that a shining rc(l|||ot 
suddenly arises on the back of the hani^e- 
seuibltug the common erysipelas, but without 
nujch itching or pain, or inoecd aity other par- 
ticular inconvenience. Both men and women, 
girls and boys, are equally subject to it. Some- 
times this s|)Ot affects both hands, without ap- 
pearing on any other part of the body. Not 
tinconnnonly it arises also on the shins, some- 
‘ times on the neck, and now and then, though 
b"ery rarely, on the face. It is sometimes also 
on the breasts of women, whero they are 
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not covered by the clothes, but such psHs of 
the body as are not exposed to the air are very^ 
seldom affected ; nor has it ever been observed 
to attack the palm of the hand, or the sole of 
the foot. This red*' spot elevates the skin a' 
little, proiiucing numerous small tubercles of 
differeiu colours ; the skin becomes dry and 
crao! s, and the epidermis sometimes assumes a 
fibrous appearance. Ai length it falls off in 
white furfuraceous scales ; but the sinning 
redness undcrneuili siill continues, and iti some 
ib&tances remains through the following win- 
ter. In the mean lime, cxccptiiij^ tins mere 
local altcction, the ht\ilih is not the ica.'fi im- 
paired, ihe patient pcrrnims aii his rural labours 
as before, enjoys a j!,<M d rippciile, eats heariily, 
and (ii,.^ests well, 'llie boo-els aie gcne-.diy 
reltixed at llie vc‘ry crmn'enccmen! ot ti,«- dis- 
ease, and euniiniie mi llnonijlK.-ii its o hole 
course. All the oiiier i Acreiiii*-^ a e ; • nsnal ; 
and, in feni.ile ;, the menses rciuin ..t llieir ac- 
eiisloined periods, and in the pn>per qiijiuity. 
Rut what is mo^>t surprising is, th.ii in the 
iiKinili of September, when the heat of the 
sinnmer is over, in some e<'r>es sooner, in oihcrs 
later, the disorder ijenerally altogether dleap- 
pv'ars. and tiie skin resumes its natuial healthy 
appearance. 1‘liis change has been known to 
tjki- place as Ciuly as the latter end of May or 
June, when it lias" only been in its earliest. stage. 
Tfic patients, however, are not now to he con- 
sideied well ; the disease hides itself, iiut is 
not eradicated ; for no .sooner does the folluvv- 
iiig spiing return, hut iliiiiiekly reappears, and 
getieially is uccoinpanieu with sewitr symp- 
toms. 'riie b])Ol grows larger, the skill be- 
comes more unequal mid hard, wdth deeper 
cracks. I’he patient now begins to feel un- 
casincss in his head, heroines fearful, dull, less 
c.apablc of labour, aiul much wearied with his 
Usual exertions. He is exceedingly affected 
with the changes of the atmosphere, and im- 
patient both of cold and heat. Nevertheless, 
he generally gets through his ordinary labour, 
with less vigour and cheerfiilness indeed than 
formerly, but still without being obliged to take 
to his bed; and, a.s he has no fever, his appe- 
tite conliiuies good, and the chylopoictic viscera 
perform their proper functions. When the 
pelejjra has even arrived at this stage, the re- 
turning winter, nevertheless, commonly re- 
stores the patient to apparent health ; but *'je 
more severe the symptoms have been, i 1 ne 
dee)ier root the disease hS!^ taken, the more 
certainly docs the return of spring produce it 
with additional violence. Sonjelimcs the dis- 
ease in the skin disappears, but the other symp- 
toms remain natwithstaiiding. The powers 
both of the mind and body novir become daily 
more enfeebled; peevishness, Watchings, ver- 
tigo, and at leiigih complete melancholy super- 
vene. Nor is there a more distressing kfbd df 
melancholy aiw where to be seen than takes 
place in this dfwase. On entering the hcdi- 
piial at Legnano,*' says Dr. Jansen, I was 
astonished at^the mournful spectacle I beheld, 
emectaUy in'the women’s ward. There they 
aff sat^ indofent, libgoid^ with domicaat loilv# 
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their ^ei cli^stress, weeping without 

cau9e, and scarcely returning an answer when 
spoken to ; so that a jA.‘rsou would suppose 
himseir to be among fools and mad people: and 
indeed with very good reason ; for gradually 
this melancholy incrcuhcs, and at leni^th ends 
in real mania. 

** Many, as 1 had an opportunity of ohservini!: 
in this hospital, were covered with a peculiar 
and characteristic sweat, having a very ofleii- 
five smell, which 1 know not how better 
express than by conii>afing it to the smell of 
mouldy bread. A person accustoiued to see 
the disease would at once recognize it by this 
single symptom. Mlany complained of a burn- 
ing pain at night in llic soles of the feet, which 
often depiived them of sleep. Some, vvitii 
double vihion; others wiili faiuilv; others willi 
viscei.d (jpstrncrions ; others wi«h jflditional 
aymptmiis. ?S('\euheless, fe\cr still keeps off, 
the a|iptiitc ii iini.np.iircd, and tlie secretions 
are re, kiilycinied nu. Rut the disease goes 
on iiurtM'diiti. the ner\es are more dehiliiaicd, 
the k ji' and ilvgiis lose the power of motion, 
stupor trr dellrimn Cviine on, and llii; niclan- 
choly terinin it.' •' in coniiruied mania. In the 
Lospiud at Lej.nann, 1 ? ;w both men anu 
women in tins luaiiMC sJaie, Some ! w t[Uiet ; 
others were Ku i.ir,, and ob’ijed to he tie<l down 
to llie be*!, U) pifuml ihem iioai doin;:: n/n- 
clnef to then", ;;lv£.3 and others, lu almost all 
these the pnUe was Miiall, slow, and vMiliont 
any character of i't‘\ j. One v%<fuian rppeued 
to have a shalit fk/me ol i nor iiteiinns; r<»r i!l 
the sight of men du* became merry, 
offered kisses, and b) her gestures desired them 
to come towards* ‘.ti r. Some weie occupLeu in 
constant prayers; vi’..; i:l..ased themselves with 
laughter, and ntiu rs wilh other tilings. Rut it 
was remarkable, that all who were in this stage 
of the disease had a sirong propensity to drow’n 
theiiiseU es. Thev now liegiii to grow emaci- 
ated, and the delirlnin is often followed by a 
species of tabes. A coHicpntivc diarrhcRa conics 
on, w hich no remedy can stop, as also has been 
observed in no-hdgia. Sometimes in the pela- 
gra the diarrhuca comes on before the delinum, 
and the delirium and stupor mutually inier- 
cliauge with eacli other. I'lie appetite often 
suddenly failed, so that the sick will sometimes 
go for near a week without tailing food. Not 
uncommonly it returns as suddrnly* so that 
they eagerly dcvourt/l whatever was offered 
them, and this even at limes when they arc 
Irorribly convulsed. The convulsions with 
which they arc attacked arc most shocking to 
sec, and arc of almost every kind, catalepsy ex- 
cepted, w'hich has been described by writers. 
1 saw one girl in bed, who w'as violently dis- 
torted by opisthotonos every time she nttoinpted 
to.rise^ Some are seized w ith emprosthoionos ; 
and odiers with other species of tetanus. At 
length syncoi^e and death cluoc the tragidy, 
often without any syn\(>rom of fever occurring 
through the whole course of tlic ilisease^ The 
-frrst sUgo of the pelagra, in w'/ticli tlipe l*>cal 
aS^ectibn or^y Ukes place, Dr- Jansen observes, 
continues in some insUiices for a great length 
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of time ; persons being ciccasionaliy met with 
ill whom It has lasted six or eight, or even fif- 
teen years, disappeariug regularly every winter, 
or returning again in the spring. This ocea« 
sinns some of tlie inhabitants tn pay little at- 
tention to it ; aithrmgh, in other cases, it 
reaciies ii'< great esl height after the second or 
third attack. It appears that this disease is not 
infectious, and that the causes jiroducing it are 
yet unascerlained. ft lias been supposed Ivy 
some to arise from the lieatol iht; sun’s rays; 
and hence it is now and ilien called wnl de suU^ 
but this does not produce any s’lnilar disease 
ill other parts of tiie world, whtre it is in au 
equal or even much ‘iicaicr degree than at 
Alilan ; no disease in any respect resembling it 
having hitluTio been noticed in such re^iiona, 
c\ce*.‘t the lepra aslnricn..>is desentjcd hy'l hiery, 
and after him by Sauvages. In this a trernour 
of the head and trunk of the bculy lakes place, 
winch floe*, not liappcti in the pcligra. This, 
however, is the principal difit icnce in the two 

di&easet,. 

PKLARriOMUM. Crane-bill. In bo- 
taiiv. a genus of mouatlelphid, order 

heptuidna. fuj -paitcd. the iqipcr divi- 

sion ciKlhig in a CMpiikir), iicciariferous tube 
iinnhi.g down the ])i iuncle ; petals five irre- 
grdar , filam- ni‘3 ten um.qu.il, thice, and soaie- 
Innc-t fiveofllv ni harr ‘ii ; fruit beaked, se- 
parated into (i\e r.ipMik s, each upped with » 
'.piral avsMi betnief! on the inside. A handled 
ami twcnty-tb.ve 3|>ccie3 ; oiitM)r ivv^o natives 
of Au&irtk.sia, the rest C’apc plants. They 
luiisi be 11111*5 divide.il into iribcvS. 

A. 811. ^1,:*^^^ ; root rapaceuus ; umbel coin* 

pound. • 

B. N' arly Ptcmiess ; root tuberous. 

C\ IL iL.a eous, or somewhat shrubby. 

IX Shrubby; leaves undivided, not angular. 

E. Shrubby ; leaves angular, lobed, or pal- 
matt', 

F. Shrubby; leaves thrce-cleft, and ternate. 

G. Slirubby; leaves pinnalifid and pinnate. 

il. Shiiibby ; leaves decompound and more 

than decompound. 

Nearly tinny varieties of this genus are ciiU 
tiviiled 111 our gardens, inary of ihem possess- 
ing a flower nearly resembling that of gera- 
nium. I'hey may all be increased by seeds 
sown in pots in kitchen-garden moulrl in an 
early part of the spring, and plunged into hot- 
beds. As they grow up tlu^y should be gradtm 
ally accustomed to the open air, in order to be 
placed out in it in the summer season in shel- 
itild situations. The shrubby sorts, however, 
e^lSpnore coiniiior.ly increased by cuttings of 
the young branches, which should be planted 
in a shady border in the summer, or in pots 
plunged into a hot-bed ; which last is the Ixjst 
method. All are highly ornamenlal, and 
afford considerable variety in collections of 
green -house or j)leasure. ground plants. 

PF.LASGI, a people <»f Greece, supposed to 
be one of the mo^t ancient iathe world. They 
firht inhabited Argolis in Peloponnesus, which 
from them received the name, of Ptdasgia. and 
about 1883 years B. C. they passed into JEtaom 
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liia» and were afterwards dispersed in several 
parts of Greece. From these different changes 
of situation in the Pelascinns, all the Greeks 
are indiscriminately calleuPehisgians, and their 
country Pelasgia, though it should be confined 
to Thessaly, Fpirus, and Peloponnesus. The 
Pelasgians seem to have received their name 
from Pelasgus, the first king, and founder of 
their nation, who was the son of Jupiter and 
Kiobe, 

P£LAT£, among the ancient Athenians, 
were free-born citizens, who were reduced by 
poverty to the necessity of serving for wages. 

PELATO. Salpingius, in myology. See 
Cikcumflexvs. 

PELECANUS. Pelican. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order anseres. Bill 
straight, hoolied at the point, and furnished with a 
nail ; nostrils an obliterated slit; fare nakedisb ; 
legs equally balancing the body, all the four toes 
palmate. Thirty-one species, scattered over the 
g!<«he ; three or four of them common to our own 
country. These birds are extremely expert at 
catching fishes with their Ions bills, and are often 
tamed for that purpose; the3’' are gregarious find 
very voracious : the claw of the middle toe is 
frequently serrate. The following arc the chief 
species : 

1 . P. onocrotalns. White pelican. White; gullet 
pouched ; bill from fifteen to sixteen inches long, 
red, hut when young, yellow ; upper mandible 
depressed, broad, the lower forked ; gular pouch 
ffaccid, membranaceous, capable of great disten- 
tion : Irids hazle; .uape of the riioutli laige; head 
naked at the sides, covered with a fiesh-colour 
akin. 

'I'he white pelican is by far the largest bird of 
this genus, and iseven supposed to exceed, in size, 
the swan, and albatross; but notwithstanding its 
sice, it supports itstdf easily upon the air, and darts 
tilth great rapidity upon its prey; being furnished 
with such enormous wings, th<it, when these are 
extended, the breadth of the bird is from ten to 
twelve feet. Tt feeds, like the. coniiorant, upnii 
fishes which it catches by diving : like the cornio- 
nant, too, it is universally spread ovei a' I tbe warm 
latitudes, of both the old and new continents, lii 
some places, however, pelicans arc more numerous 
than in others; for travellers assert, that the lakes 
of Judea and Egypt, and the rivers Nile and Siry- 
mon, when viewed from the mountains, appear 
white, with the vast flocks of these birds that con- 
tinually cover their surface. 

They are seen issuing forth to the tracts where 
fishes abound, every morning, when th«'y continue 
rising up into the air, and diving into the water, by 
turns, till they have filled the large bag under their 
chin. After they have thus collected a sufficient 
Store of provisions, they retiiv to the clifl' of scuBe 
neighbouring rock, till it is digested. There JK, 
remain, slumbering in a profound apathy; till iME* 
ed in the evening, by the calls of their voracious 
appetite, they again resume their labours. 

As in the other birds of this genus, the four toes 
of the peliean are all directed forward, and com- 
pletely palmated ; the legs and beak are of a pale 
red, varying acconlitig to the age of the bird. The 
latter is of the enormous length of eighteen inches ; 
if thick at the base, but tapers off towards tbe 
point, where it terminates in a hook. , The under 
mandible consists of two flexible branches, to each 
of which are attached the sides of that large bag, 
which extends from tbe point of the bill to the 


throat. This bag, when em|ity, tbe bird has fi 
power of contracting into a .small size, undeMhe 
lower chap ; when extendedv however, it is Capw- 
bie of containing above ten quarts of water, and 
will admit a man’s lag< This extraordinary pouch 
consists of a skiu, covered with a abort down^ 
Bitiouth and soft, like silk. 

This bag of the pelican may be considered as its 
crop ; for it serves all the purposes of that intestina 
in Ollier birds.: in other birds, it is placed at the 
bottom; but, in thist at the top of the -gullet, 
where, having less warmth to aid digestion, the 
food is carried to the young in a more fresh and 
sound state. In disgorging the food for her family, 
the mother presses the bottom of her sat'k iifKin 
her bren'St, and thus discharges its contents ; hence 
the absurd fable of her opening her breast, and 
feeding her young with her blood. 

^ Nothing can exceed the torpid and indolent ha- 
bits of these birds, but their gluttony ; it is only 
the powerful stimulation of hunger that will induce 
them to change their situation, or ascend into the 
air. They must, however, fly or starve; nud when 
once they stir abroad, they will each devour, aC 
a single meal, us many Q.she$as would satisf}' six 
men. They commit prodigious devastation, both 
upon the fresh water and the sea; and will swallow 
a fish of eight pounds weight. So great is their 
voracity, that, on a fuiliire of fishes, they will 
devour rats, and other small quadrupeds.' 

The indolent habits ot the pelican characterise 
every part of its- economy. Alter its evening 
labours are over, .is if spent with the fatigues ot the 
day, it retires to a tree near the shore, on which it 
pi tches nil iiiglit, and often a great port of the fol- 
loniijg day, iii dismal solemnity, and apparently 
half asleep. Tl»e invincible laziness of the female 
allows her to make no preparation for ineiibatioii, 
or for the protection of her young, wlien excluded. 
She drops her eggs upon the bare groiiiid, to the 
rmu)b<;r of live or six, wilboiil seeming to have any 
ciioice in the place where they are laid. Her at- 
tachment to the place and aflVetion fur hci young 
inspire her with no courage in defending her off- 
spring: she tamely sits and suffers hei eggs to be 
taken r<’u 111 under her; and, now and then, only 
ventur - to peck, or er}' out, when a person offers 
to heat her away. 

The young, when excluded, are fed with the 
fisln s that have been, for some time, iiiuceroted in 
Jier bag. Tiiry arc easily tamed; and, whatever 
food is given thorn, they always first commit it to 
the bug, and afterwards swallow it at their leisure* 
'I'hey are both useh ss and disagreeable domestics; 
for tlieir glutton v is insatiable^ and their flesh is so 
unsavory, as to be rejected and despised by the 
savages. Groat iiuuihers arc killed, indeed, by the 
natives of America, for the sake of their bags, which 
they convert into purses, and tobacco pouches* 
When carefully prepared, this membrane becomes 
as soft as silk ; and is, sometimes, embroidered by 
the Spanish ladies for work-bags. In Egypt, tho 
sailors use it, while still attached to the two under 
chaps, for holdiiig water or haling their boats. 

12 . P. carbo. Cormorant, or corvorant. Tail 
rounded ; body black ; head suberested ; bill black- 
ish, tbe base of the lower mandible roveped with a 
yellowish skin, exjtfBDdiiig under the chin end form* 
ing a pouch ; irids chin white surraunded 

with a yellowish arch ; lailluiig, lax, feathers four- 
teen ; thighs with a white spot dotlpd with, blacky 
legs black ; size nearly that of a goose: theHblack 
plumage of thq bodv ornamented, in certelnJispecte 
with rich gloMM bf green and blue. 
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This species has been found by navigators in 
•Smost evety part ot the ocean, where its flesh, 
although eatreinely rancid, aflords a repast, of 
which the sailors sometiifles gladly partake. The 
most frequent residence of the cormorant, when on 
shore, is the high clifis of those stupendous rocks 
which hang over the sea, such as the precipices of 
St. Kilda. There, to the spectator, at tlic height 
of three quarters of a tuile above the suifacc of the 
sea, the vast waves that roll betweem the new and 
old world appear like the curl raised on a lake by 
a gentle breeze. On these tieiiiendoiis heights, 
the roaring of the Atlantic is heard like the soft 
murmurs of a br(1l«r; and the coruiuraiit, together 
with thousands of water-fowls that skim below, 
seems scarcely so large as s swallow. 

The cormorant is, perhaps, the most voracious 
of all birds, owing to the vast number of worms 
that fill its intestines, and accelerate the progress 
of digestion. Spurred on by an insatiable appo 
tite, it dives into the sea like an arrow, and with 
such well-directed aim, that its prey seldom 
escapes. It remains under the water sometimes for 
a considerable time, but seldom appears above its 
surface, without a fish crosswise in its bill. In 
order to swallow the fish, when tlius caught, it tosses 
it lip into the air, and, with remarkable agility, 
seizes it by the head, before it reaches the water : 
in that position, by dilating its throat, it devours a 
fish apparently much thicker than its own neck 

In England, this bird was formerly domesticated, 
and trained to fish for its owner. When thus eniploy- 
49d, a ring was fastened round it'- neck, to prevent it 
from swallowing its prey; and, as often as it 
eauglit a fish, it was instructed to carry it to its 
master. In China, the inliabitaiits^till avail them- 
selves of the service of the cormorant in fishirr^. 
One person can manage a great number of them, 
which he carries out hooded upon the prow of his 
boat into a lake. On a signal given, they dispeise 
over tlic lake ; and each, according to his success, 
returns loaded to his iiinster, who receives his 
booty, and again di«patche8 him to his employ- 
ment. When tin* fisherman has caught what he 
judges to be snflicient, he calls in hi-* birds, and 
unties their necks ; and either feeds them with a 
part of what tin y have taken, or sends them hack 
to fish on their own aocount. 

It IS only hunger which gives activity to the 
cormorant : for, when glutted with fooil, it is the 
most dull and indolent of all birds: it will then 
remain, for five or six hours, without niuliori, in a 
state of listless apathy. 

3. P. graciiliis. Shag. Sometimes, though er- 
roneoirsly, called crane. Tail rounded; body black, 
beneath brown ; Uil-feathers twelve : head and 
neck black with a green gloss; middle of Iho belly 
dusky ; legs black. Inhabits northern Europe and 
Iceland : two and a half feet long. 

Another variety fouud near the Cape, with yel- 
low chill and wedged tail. 

A third variety, blackish, beneath brown ; fea- 
thers above edged with black: inhabits Cayenne, 
and the Caribbee islands: twenty-six inches long. 

The general manners of this variety agree with 
those of the cormorant; they breed in the same 
places; and what is a singularity in webfooted 
birds, bocirwill p rch upon and build in trees; 
both swim with their heads quite erect, and are 
shut with difficulty, for like the grebes and divers, 
as soon as they see the flash of a gun they pop 
uqder water, and never rise but at # consideiable 
distance. 

4* P. Suit, Booby, Tail wedged, body whit* 
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ish ; primary quill-fegtbers tipt with blackieh • 
face red ; bill grey, brownish at the base ; irids pale- 
ash; chin bald, yellowish; body beneath white; 
legs yellowish. Inhabits South America and the 
neighbouring isles. 

These birds are also extremely indolent, and 
allow themselves to be taken on the rigging of 
ships, or knocked down with sticks, till a whole 
flock be massacred to the very last bird. With 
the same senseless imbecility they abandon them- 
selves to the depredations of the man-of-war bird. 
These birds no sooner perceive them, than they 
dive upon them from the air; not to kill them, 
but witji an intention to make them disgorge the 
fish they may have swallowed. The aowardly 
booby generally vomits its prey, on the first attack; 
and again undertakes the task of searching for new 
spoils, which, when acquired, expose it to new 
insults from these invaders. Sometimes the booby 
does not discharge its load upon the first attack, 
but utters doleful cries, as if calling for help. The 
man-of-war bird, in this case, still pursues, redou- 
bling his strokes, without relaxation or pity, till the 
terrified animal disgorges all its fish, which are 
snatched up by the voracious plunderer, before 
they reach the water. 

The boohy most common in the West Indies is 
of a middle size, between that of a goose and a 
duck. Its length, from the tip of the bill to that 
of the tAi\, is about two feet and an half: its bill 
is alrnut five inches ; and its tail upwards of ten. 

5. P. Aquiliis. Frigate pelican. Tail forked; 
body and orbits black; bill red. Male: pouch 
deep red; wing-roveits rufous. Female: belly 
white. Inhabits within the tropics ; three feci 
long; extent of the wings fourteen feet; builds in 
tree.*- or rocks, and lays one or two flesh-colour 
eggs spotted with red. In con.sequence of the great 
strength and extent of its wings, this bird ffiet 
often so high as haiflly to be seen, and to a dis- 
tttiice from land so daring and exteusive as to be 
often tlie sole object between the heavens and tMt 
sea, that presents itself to the eye of the wearied 
sailor. It passes over immense tracts of the ocean, 
at one flight; and whr n a single day i.s not suffici- 
ent, it contiiiups its route during the darkest night* 
only stopping for refreshment in places w'bcre its 
fiKjd i.-» abundant. From the immense size of its 
wings, this bird raises itself into the clouds; and 
while the storm roars below, it can look down from 
its elevated retreat, where it enjoys a perfect calm, 
upon tfie furious .agitation of the elements heneatli 
it. At other limes, it swims with an easy motion 
through the tranquil air, in quest of its prey, or 
hangs motionless above the water, watoiiiiig an 
opportunity of darling upon the devoted animal 
which shall first appear upon its surface. 

Thus cquipi>ed for plunder, the frigate pelican 
is oue of the most formidable tyrants of the ocean. 
Like the eagle upon land, he exercises a sort of 
over the other aquatic tribes : happily. 
h<^PFer, for their security, he seldom extends hia 
excursions heyond the tropics, although he is found 
in the torrid zone, through every part of the globe. 
We have already seen with bow much rigour he 
tyrannises over the tribe of boobies, in making 
them disgorge their food, after it is swallowed. 
When ill flocks, sometimes their audacity has 
piomptef] the man-of-war birrlsto brave man him- 
self. Upon the island of Ascension, a cloud of them 
atiaoked a crew of French sailors ; and, till some 
of them were struck down, endeavoured to snatch 
the meat from their bands. 

But the length of their wings, which gives these 
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birds such rapidrty in the air, tervesonly to embaf?' 
rass them whmupon the ground, ‘^heii perched, 
they ha>vc the stttne difficulty in taking (light as 
the houhy ; cunsequently they are .suiiie.tiaA^'S 
Icnoekefi down, before they can make tlicir escape. 
It, is, probably ^ owing to the excessive length of 
tticir wings, that ghese, and some others of the 
palmate<l birds, iterch upon trees, and the points 
of rocks, as from such places they can most easily 
launch nito the air. 

6. P. Bussaiuis. Gannet. Tail wedged ; body 
vrhite; bill and primary quitUleathci’s black; face 
blue; i rids yellowish ; tail-feathers twelve. 

C. Another variety, brown sjiottcd with^wbite, 
heiieath white, orbits naked, blackish, 
y. A third \aricty, brnwn wiili tri.*tiigiiiar white 
spots, beneath whili<«h, spotted with brown; 
bill, wings, tail and legs brown. 

This la-jt variety inhabits Cayenne: the two 
formet F.urope and America. 

The . can nets are birds of passage, and make their 
appearance in il;e Ihilish isles in llie summer 
season. The}’ arrive in the month of March, and 
depart in August or September, according as they 
have been more or less div-turhed in the business of 
nidili< ation ; those whose nests have not been 
pluruh^rcJ being always sooir-Nt ready to dispart. 
Th»' chief of their food consisting in herrin*^s, it is 
probable that Ihcir arrival and depaitur** are 
indiiciiccd hy the motions of these iishes, which 
they aio s<*cn constantly attending during their 
whole circuit loiind the Eviti&h islands. Hence 
the gannet is a bin! exlrenicly useful to fishermen, 
in pointing out the tracts wdiich the shoals of her- 
ring pm sue. It migrates southward in winter, 
after a similar food, as far as the coast of Portugal, 
where it is Keen diving for pilchards, in the uioiiiii 
of t)ie I'agiis. 

In the breeding season, the gnmiets retire to the 
high rocks of the small uninhuhited islands round 
the coast. They ar^ found mvasl numbers upon 
tb^ isle of AiUa, in the frith of Clyde ; upon the 
rocks of St. Kilda, near the Orkneys ; upon the 
Bas<«. in the vicinity of Edinburgh; and upon the 
St'elig isles, ofl' the coast of Ireland. The surface 
of these dreary precipices is almost entirely cover- 
ed, in the months of May and June, with ne ds 
eggs, and young birds. The immense numbt^rs of 
ganneU and other birds, that fly around these 
rocky isles, appear, to a person at some distance, 
likU a hive of bees; and, ivheti he approaches the 
foot of the rocks, the air is immediately darkened 
with the vast flocks that rise from their nests ; and 
so loud ia tjieir noist), that he can hardly hear the 
voice uf a person standing by him. 

The nests of the gannets are formed generally 
of sea-weeds, or any stibstancafound floating upon 
the water. The female lays only one egg in the 
year ; but, if that be carried away, she will lay 
twice, and even thrice, to fulfil the purposes ef 
nature. The young are of a much darker''^ue 
than the old birds ; they remain in their iiPbs 
tHI they be almost full size, where they grow Im- 
mensely fat. In that state they are taken, and 
dispersed among the inhabHants, wbo prize their 
flesh rather as a kind of variety, and .v fkshionaUe 
dish, than as an agreeable food. In St. Kilda, 
however, the natives view’ them in a very different 
light. They constitute t Iw principal support of 
tlwt half-fain isbed people, through the year; and 
we are asbured, that no fewer than twenty.»twa 
tbou»*and young birds are consumed annuollyf 
besides a vast quantity of p.ggs. ^ ^ 

Kor is this food^ itidifferent as it tuust prove on 
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jirovide their annual stock of food. Both fhe eggs 
and fowls, which are thus procured at the hazard 
of their lives, arc preserved in small pyramidal 
stone buildings, covered with ashes, to dofeud them 
from moisture. See N.at. PI. CLXXXIV'. 

PELKCOIDIIS, or Hatchet-form, in 
g;eonieiry, a figure in form of a hatchet. As 
the figure ABCDA, contained under the seihi- 
circlc liC'D and the two quadrantal arcs AD 
and AD. PI. 12(). fig. 8. 

'Fhc area df the pclecoides is equal to tlie 
square AC, and this again is e(|iial to the rec- 
tunp,le BK. ll is equal to the square, because 
the two segments Ao and AD, which it wants 
of the stjiiare on the lower part, arc compen- 
sated by the two equal segments BC and CD- 
by which it exceeds on the upper piirt. And 
the square is equal to the rectangle KK, because 
the triangle AoD, wliich is half the sqtiaTc, is 
also liair the rectangle BE of the same base and 
height with it. 

PELEOHINO, a mountain on the N. coast 
of Sicily, nearly two miles W, of Palermo. 
On this mount is a cavern, in which is the 
image of St. Rosolia, who is said to have died 
here ; and round the cave uf this saint (who U 
the patroness of Palermo) a church is built, 
where priests attend, to watch the precious 
relics, and receive the offerings of the pilgrims, 
PELETIIITES. The Pcieihites and Che 
reihites were famous under the reign of king 
David. They were the most valiant men in 
the army of tli.it prince, and had the gu:ird of 
his person. See Iv/.ekiel xxv. iO’. Zephaniah 
ii. 5. 1 Samuel xxx. 14. and 2 Samuel xv. 

18. and XX. 7. and Patrick’s Comm. Pool’s 
Aunot. and Dcluuy’s History of the Life of 
David. 

PELETHRONIT, an epithet given to the 
Larithce, because they inhabited Priethroninm, 
in Thessaly ; or because one of their number 
bore the name of Pelethrouius. It is to them 
mankind are indebted for the invention of the 
bit with which tlw tamed their horses, &c. 

PEI. 1 EUS, in fabulous history, a king of 
Thes3^% son of iBacus and Endeis, the daugh- 
ter of Chiron. He married Thetis, one uf ihw 
Nereids, and was the only one among mortals 
who married an^ immortal. ,BcU)|p|nicces8ary 
to the death of brother PhocuCt^^^ retired 
to the court ofBuiyti^ who reigned at Phthia. 
He was purified of his murder by Eurytus, who 
gave him hts^ daughter Aatigbne in marriage. 
Some time after this, Pdeut f Eurytus went 
to the chase of the Calydonian boaf^'wncT^ the 
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frther*iqrfe«v nm killed fa^^ainer*^ 

tew wtoidi bfai scm-in-tavr had aiatcd at the 
’feeatft. Thbllttforfinieie event obliged biib to 
tetire to loiebos. KaM AstvdayRtk, the 
of Acastoe, king of tf^SKonfry^ becait||i|^ei»- 
amottred pf him» and wnlhj^e {quad in- 
sensible to her (>as^ion« sn« a1$kng|d him of 
attempts upon her virtue. The monarch did 
not put him to death> but Cjaos^ him to be 
tiE:d to a tree on that he might 

become die prey«»tnh^d beasts of the place ; 
but Jupiter, ^he innoeence of Pe« 

lens, ordered v^^an to set him* at liberty. 
PoJeiK afterwards punished the ill-treatment 
virhieh be had received from Aca^tus. He for- 
cibly took lolchos, drove the king from his 
possessions, and put to death the wicked Asty- 
damia. After the death of Antigone, Peleus 
courted Tlieiis, who rejected his suit because 
he was a mortal. Having offered a sacrifice to 
tSh flpds, Proteus at lengm informed him that 
to obtain ThetU he must surprise her as1etM> in 
her grotto, near the shores of Thessaly. This 
advice was followed, and Thetis, ii liable to 
escape from the grasp of Peleus, at last con- 
sented to marry him. Their nuptials were 
celebrated with she greatest solemnity by all 
the gods, who made them each the most valu- 
able presents. The goddess of discord was the 
only one of the deities who was not present. 
(See DisconnrA, Paris.) From the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis was born Achilles. (See 
Achilles.) The death of Acliilles was the 
source of grief to Peleus, and Thetis, to com- 
fort her husband, promised him iininortality. 
and ordered him to retire into the grottos of 
the island of Leuce. where he would see and 
converse with the manes of his son. 

PELEW ISLANDS, or Palao^, a group 
of islands in the Pacific ocean, lying between 
134 and 1 36’ E. Ion. and 6 and 8 N. Tat. They 
are encircled on the W. side by a reef of coral ; 
and the names of some of ttie principal are 
Oroolong, Emungs, Emillegue, Artingal, Co- 
rooraa, and Pelclew. T^cy are well covered 
with trees of various kinds and sizes; and 
every part of that called Corooraa, to which 
Pelew appeared to be the capital, seemed to 
bear the marks of industry and good cultivation. 
Capt. Wilson, ot ihe Antelope East India pack- 
et, who was wrecked here in 1783, rtpresents 
the natives simple in their manners, ddicate in 
their sentiments, friendly in ^eir disposition, 
and, in fine, a J^ople that do honour to the 
human race. The astonishment which those, 
vdio first ditcoveredl the Bngbib, manifested on 
seeing tbeir colour, fdalnly Showed, that they 
had never before seen a white man. They bad 
rio idea bf the nature of powder and shot, and 
wbre exceedindy amaaed on eyeing its effects. 
Their principal arias consist of bmboo darts, 
frtNn nve to eight feet long, pointed with the 
wood of betel-put trey ; but there are ^ort 
ones fbr ditfepent marks, whbm are dub^ by 
meaaS^f a atkk tdio MN long. Tbd me^s 
w^r ajbne Todhd Mb of thm ii«riiNi| iff the 
Ibfeii pf a being a nuuh of. 
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hOfMited with but with life Theatre, 
of the same degree, as appeared feom k' differ* 
ence in the bone they wore. Captain Wkl^M 
was invest^ with the highest order nf 
bone. With respect to property in thw . 
islands, a man's house or canoe is coiunderod 
as his owni^as is also the land allotted to him, 
as long as he occupies aitd cultivates it; but 
whenever he removes to another place, the 
ground reverts to the king The natives make 
canoes out of the trunks of trees, some Urge 
enough to carry 30 men. Yams and coeoa- 
nuts, being their chief articles of siibsisienrc, 
are attends with the ulint>st care ; and the 
milk of the latter is thrir coiniiion drink. On 
particular occasions, they add to iheir ordinary 
fare certain sweetmeats, and a sweet bevcMge, 
obtained by the aid of a syrup, extracted either 
from the palm-tree or ine sugar-cane. The 
houses are raised about three fett from the 
ground, the foundation beams being laid on 
large stones, whence spring the upright sup- 
|>orts of tlicir sides, which are crossed by other 
timbers grooved together, and fastened by 
wooden pins; the intermediate space being 
closely filled up with banilioos and palm-tree 
leaves, platted toother. Tlie tons of the house 
are eovered with bamboos and palm-tree leaves; 
and the inside is without any division, forming 
one great room. As to domestic implements, 
they have little baskets, nicely woven from slips 
of the plantain-tree, and wooden baskets with 
covers, neatly carved and inlaid with shells. 
No one goes abroad wiiliout a basket, which 
usually contains soin^eteUnut, a comb, knife, 
and a little twine. The best knives are made 
of a piece of the larse mother-of-pearl oyster, 
ground narrow, and the outward side a little 
polished. The combs are made of the oranpe- 
tree, of which there are a few of the Seville 
kind ; the handle and teeth are fastened in the 
solid w(Kxl. The fishing hooks are of tortoise- 
shell ; and twine, cord, and fishliig nets, art 
well manufactured fiom the husks of the cocoa- 
nut. Of the plantain leaf are formed mats, 
which serve the people as beds. Th^also use 
a plaintain leaf at meals, instead ot a plate i 
and the shell of a cocoa-nut supplies the plaee 
of a cup. There are vessels of a kind of earthen 
ware, of a reddish brown colour, in which thqf 
boil their fish, yams, 8ro. A bundle of coeoa- 
iiut husks serves them for a broom; and thick 
bamboos, with bores five or six inches in 
meter, are their buckets or cisterns. Th8 ahelt ' 
of the tortoise is here remarkably beautiful t 
and the natives have discovered the art o| 
mMtfing it into little trays or dWbaBii a«4 
spWM. Some of the great ladies iii^ve also'' 
bracelets of the same rngmifacture, acA eai^ 
rings inlaid with shells. The natifai, iu 
ral, are stout and well made, fatbei aiMIt^ the 
middling stature, and of a deep «0 |»m colour. 
Their hair is long, and genaiaUy fomied into 
one laige loose curl rouuo their heads. The 
men are entirely naked ; hut the women wear 
two Utdaaprons^j^ befbre, the other behind. 
Both sexes are cm have their teeth 

made black by itL 'nisy «e very expert at 
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iwimmrng ; and the meh are such admirable 
di\;efa, iha^ they wijl readily fetch up any thing 
frp'm Ihp liiohom of the sea. Such an opinion 
lt|id the ^ing of the island entertained of the 
!l^hgli»l|'j that^ on their departure, he sufiored 
Ills Second son, Lee Boo, to accompany them 
to Englahd, where this hopeful youth died of 
the iiVuallpox in The East India Com- 

pany erected a n^nnument over his grave in 
KOtnerhithe churchyard. These islands are en* 
erreted on the W. side by a reef of coral. 

' PELF. (Ill low Latin, pei/rfl.) Money; 
riches (Sidney, Sm/t). 

PELIAS, the twin brother of Neleus, was 
son of Neptune by Tyro, the daughter of Sal- 
snoncus. His birth was concealed by his mo- 
ther, who wished her father to be icnorant of 
her incontinence. He was exposed, but his 
life was preserved by shepherds, wlio named 
him Pclias, from a spot of the colour of lead in 
his face. Some time after this. Tyro married 
Creiheus, king of lolchoa. Meantime Pelias 
visited his mother, and after the death«of Cre- 
theus, he unjustly seized his kingdom, which 
belonged to the children of Tyro. But Jason, 
the son of A£son, the eldest of the children of 
Cretheus, afterwards boldly demanded the: king- 
dom which he had usurped. Pelias then, in 
order to divert his attention, told him he would 
voluntarily resign the crown, if he went to 
Colchis to avenge the death of Phryxus, whom 
.^etes had cruelly murdered. This expedi- 
tion, which was likely to be attended with 
much glory, was readily undertaken by Jason. 
(See Jason). Upon the return of Jason from 
Colchis, the daughters of Pelias, called Pelia- 
des, solicited Medea (see Medea) to restore 
their father to youth, as she had ^son, her 
mher-iti-law ; but after the Peliadcs had, by 
her directions, cut their father's body to pieces, 
and had drawn all the blood' from his veins, 
on the assurance that Medea would replenish 
them by hex incantations, Medea suflered the 
fliesh' to be totally consuroeef in a cauldron of 
boiling water, and refused to give the Peiiades 
she promise^ assistance. The Peiiades were 
fOUT in number, Alceste, Pisidice, Pelopea, 
add Kippothoe, to whom Hysiniis adds Me- 
dusa. After this parricide, they fled to the 
court of Admetus, where Acastus, the son-in- 
law of Pelias, pursued thdhn, and took their 
orotector primer. The Peiiades died, and 
wetd barm in Arcadia.-^. A Trojan chief, 
wottnd^. by Ulysses during the Trojan war. 
HesoWiVeatbe ruin of his' country, and fol- 
loWl the fortune of JEneas. The ship 

Alfgd h €!itled Pelias arbor, built of the trees of. 
nioum I^lion.^The spear of Achilles. (See 
PelfOnA ' 

PELICAN, in ornithology. See Felsca- 

NVS. 

PELIGNI, a people of Italy who dwelt near 
the Sabines and Marsi. Corhiiium and Sidmo 
were the chief towns of this country. 

FELION ami Paiioa^ a celebrated moun- 
tain of Thessaly. In iHeir vi^rs against the 
gods, the giants, as the poetupention. placed . 
mount Ossa upon PelioUi td Wle the heaven? 
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with more facility. The Celebrated huge spear 
of Achilles, which node but the hmo codhi 
wield, had been cut down oti thi? mottnlbiii, 
and ihcnce called PeHas* It waa a present 
front his prssceptor Chifpn. 

PELISSA, a town of Lower HungsTy, capi- 
tal of a county of the wme name, ft is seated 
near the Danube, 16 miles N. of Buda. Lon. 
18 . SO E. Lat. 47. 40 N. 

PELISSANEf.'a town uf France, in the de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Hhoiie;^ 15 miles 
W.N.W. of Aix. Lon. 5. si E. Lat. 43. 
26 N. . .a 

PELL t John), an English matheitiaticiau 
of Southwyke, Sussex, was born in iCilO, 
educated at Stenning school, and at 13 en- 
tered at Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
applied himself to mathematics with unusual 
assiduity. After taking his master’s degree, he 
was incorporated at Oxford in ]6d], and hj 
his various publications he acquired so im|ch 
reputation, that he was invited in 
up a professor's chair at Amsterdam, to which 
he succeeded 1(>43. In 1()46 he settled at 
Breda as professor of philosophy and mathe- 
matics, at the request of the prince of Orange, 
and in 1652 returned to his native country. 
In 1654 he was sent by Cromwell as English 
resident to Switzerland, and returned a little 
before the protector's death. In l66l he was 
ordained by the bishop of Lincoln, and ob- 
tained from the crown the rcctoiw of Fobbing 
in Essex, to which the bishop of London after- 
wards added the rectory of Lavingdoti iu that 
county. Though respectable as a scholar, ‘and 
a man of science. Dr. Pell w'ds unfortunately 
very inattentive to the state of his domestic 
affairs, and consequently he became poor in 
his old age, and was even confined in the 
king's bench as a debtor. He died 1685, and 
was interred by the charity of Busby, master 
of Westminster school, and Sharp, rector of 
St. Giles’. 

Pell was the author of various works, and 
among them the following : 

1. An Exercitation concerning Easter; l644, 
in 4lo. 

2. A Tabic of 10,000 square numbers, &c. 
1672, folio. 

3. An Inaugural .Oration at his entering 
upon the Professorship at Breda. 

4. He made great alterations and additions 
to llhonius's Algebra, printed at London 1666, 
4to, under the title of. An Introduction to 
Algebra; translated out of the High Dutch 
into English, by Thomas Branker, much al- 
tered anil augmented by D. P. (Dr. Pellj* 
Also a Table of Odd lumbers, less than 
100,000, shewing those that are incemposite, 
Ac. Bimputated by the same Thomas Branker. 

6. His Controversy with Loacpmiontanui> 
concerning the Quadratute of the Circle; Am- 
sterdam, 1646, 4to. p 

He likewise ,il«Qte a Demonstralron of the 
Sd and iOth books Afjp^lid; whkh piece was 
in MS. in the fibraryof lord Bmcetonlo Che- 
shire: as ato Arcnimei^’t and 

the greatest part of Diophantiii^i sin books oC 
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author he was prepare 
a new edition, in which he 
intendccr to have corretited the trai^slation, and 
made new iI1ii8trationsi'> He designed likewise 
to publish ah ^ttionof Apollonius, fuit laid it 
aside, in May, at the desire of Golius, 

who was engaged in an edition of that author 
from an Arabic mnnascript "ivenhim at Alep- 
po ei^teen ye&rs before. JLcitters of Dr.* Pell 
to sir Charles Cavendish, in the Royal Society. 

Some of iiis manuscripts he left at Brereton 
in Cheshire, where he resided some years, 
being the of William lord Breil’eion, who 
had neen his pupil at Breda. A great many 
others came into the hands of IJr. Busby ; 
which Mr. Hook was desired to u«e his en- 
deavours to obtain for the Society* But they 
continued buried under dust, and mixed with 
the papers and pamphlets of Dr. Busby, in 
four large boxes, till it^5 ; when Dr. Birch, 
secretary to the Royal Society, procured them 
for that body, from the trustees of Dr. Busby. 

The collection contains not only Pell’s ma- 
thematical papers, letters to him, and copies of 
those from him, ike. but also several manu- 
scripts of Walter Warner, the matlieinaticiaii 
and philosopher, who lived in the reigns of 
James 1. and Charles 1. 

Dr, Pell invented the method of ranging the 
several steps of an algebraical (?alculus, in a 
proper older, in so many distinct lines, with 
the number ailixed to each step, and a short 
description of the operation or process in the 
line: He also invented the chavacter 4. for 
division,^ for involution, and Xu h>r evolution. 

PELLA, a celebrated town of Macedonia, 
which became the cunital of the country, after 
the ruin of Edcssa. Philip, king of Macedo- 
nia, was educated there, uiid Alexander the 
Great was born there, whence he is often called 
Peila3us jnvenis. The tomb of the poet Euri- 
pides wa^ in the neighbourhood. 

PELLKRIN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Lower Loire, situate on the Loire, 
with a harbour for small vessels, 10 miles N. 
of Nantes, and 13 S.E of Paiuboeuf. Lon 1. 
44 W. l^t 47. 23 N. 

PE'LLET.- s. (from pile^ Lat. peloie, Fr.) 
1, A little ball {Sandys), S. A bullet^ a ball 
to be shot (Ray), 

PE^LLETED. a. (from pellet.) Consisting 
of hbllcts iShakstpenre). 

PE^LLICLE. (pc//fni/a, LaM t. A thin 
skin {Siiarp), 2. It is often used fhr the him 
which gathers u|)oiv liquors impregnated with 
salt or other substanre, and evaporated by heat. 

PELLISON, or Pelhison Foktanier 
(P aul), one of the fines- genfuses rtf the 17th 
century, was the son of Jaiues Pellison 'coun- 
seilor^nt Castres. He was htirti at Beziers in 
1624, and educated in the PWitbstahi religion. 
He studied^, with success the ' Lafixk', Greek, 
Ffehch» Bpenfih, ai^ i and 

applied Himself to^ the rea^nlfthe^heBrau^rs 
in tlft^se languages^ HRpr ^hlch'He stiiidM 

At t65| he 

piiicliased tlie pdiiit<8k0^ew^^^ m the kinMlnd 
livtyaafi after immtk di^ty: to 


qu^. He suffered hj the disgrace uFjETla^ 
minister ; and in iCiol was confined in 
Bastille, from whence he was not di^hargKpl 
iill four years after. During his confibeiH^t 
he applied himself to the study of controveVsy ; 
and in 1670 alyurcd the Protestant relijgion. 
Lonis XIV. bestowed u^ion him an annual 
pension of 2000 crowns and he likewise ep* 
jOyed several posts. In l()7fi he had the ajbWy 
of Giiiient, and some years after the priory of 
St. Orens at Audi. He died in uis 

principal works are, 1. The History of t(ie 
French Academy. 2. Reflections on religious 
disputes, Stc. in*4 vols. ]2mo. 3. The History 
of Louis XIV. 4. Historical Letters and 
ccllanics, in 3 vols. )2mo. 

PELLITORY. In botany. See AcHfi-. 

lEUS. 

PeiLitory Spain. See Anthemis 
and Pynethra. 

PE'LLMEI.L. ad. {pesle fnesle, Fr.) Con« 
fiisedly ; tumultuously; one among another, 
with confused violence (Hudibras). 

PELLS, s. {pellht Lilt.) Clerk of the pelfs^ 
an officer belonging to the exchequer, who 
enters every teller*s bill into a parchment foil 
called pellis acceptorum, the roll of re'cdpU 
(.Bailey), 

PELLU'CID.fl. (peUucidu 9 , Ut,) Cle^r; 
transparent ; notopake; not dark (NewiQn)> 
PELLUCPDIIT. Pellv^cidness. s, 
(horn pellucid.) Transparency; clearness^ not 
opacity (Locke. Keit). 

PELOPEA, or PE.LOFIA, a daughter of 
Thyesles, the brother of Atreus. Sue had a 
son" by her father, who knew not that she was 
his own daughter. Some suppose that Thyestes 

C iirposely committed this incest, as tlic oracle 
ad in for tiled him that his wrongs should be 
avenged, and his brother destroyed by a son 
who should be born from him and his daugh- 
ter. This proved loo true, Pdopea afterw^ai^ 
married her uncle Atreus, who kindly received 
in his house his wife’s illegitimate child, called 
ASgysthus, because preserved by goats, (««y4() 
when exposed in the mountains. 
became his uiicle^s murderer. (See ^Sgts-' 

THUS.) 

PELOPEIA, a festival observed by the,^- 
pie of Elis in honour of Peinps. 

PE LO PI DA S ,a celebrated general ofThebea, 
son of Hippoclus, descended of an^ illustrl^ j 
ous family, and rem&rkable for his imni^tiap^ 
possessions, which be bcatpwed with 
rali tv to the po<»r. H e took great delig^ 1^ 
Conversation of Epaminonqas (sec ; 

NCINDAs), who despised riches, and wifr'' 

friciuMiip and intercourse the ’niehanj j^le^ivccl 
the most considerable advaniages, Ntitibqnci 
had the interest of Spa^ttii prevaiM 
and the friends 01 liberty been bap1p^^.'Jfoia 
the city, than Pclopidns, who m w ^um- 
ber of the exiles, revived to IrM nii ^country 
from foreijgn slavery. Mean wli|fe Enasninon- 
das, who hdd been \eft by the tyjanU^ at Thebes, 
as a worthless phS^obher, the youths 

of ihe drtTy and at Petbd^as'; 'and eleven of 
aswcmttSj cuUreA ^Chimes; massacred the 

Ls 



P#3puj^ ;^jplaG^ at the head^rf 
and ab jconmnt, were die 
tSatihey eucee^fully 
. ;^r^ieb.t«q;h^ tna^to^nll |be of ^ 
'eemciF Epmnondaa shared with 

|iiai,,thf|^jl^«reii^ powet^'and it was to their 
; peii^iKe th^ the ^rhebans were is- 

KHT. a Gelel^ratcad vic^ at the Wtk of 
Itt a war which Ifhebes carried on 
^lexander^ tyrant of Pher«» Pelopidaa 
app^nt^ cbaamaiideri and ^ his xmpra- 
jvaa taken prisoner, but Epamihoindas 
Iffuior^ him m Uberty. The perfidy of Alex- 
ander UAitated hins, and he was killed brave^ 
j^ghyipg in a celehiated battle in which his 
troops obtained the ?ictory, B. C. 564 years. 
.HeiaMived an honoorablje huriaL Pelopidas 
Hadnured for his valour, as be never en|^ed an 
enemy withoiU obtaining the advantage, and it 
has justly observed^ that with Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas the glory and the independ- 
ence of the Thebans rose and set. 

PEI^PQNNESIACUM BELLUM, Pc- 
loponneman war, a celebrated war which conti- 
nued for 27 years with various success, between 
^AtbenUnsand the inhabitants of Pelopoone- 
fus» with their respective ahies,^. It is the most 
iamous and the most interesting of all the wars 
which happened between the inhabitants of 
Greece. famous battle of JE^potamos, 
where Lysander, the Lacedemonian command- 
attacked the Athenianfleet, and almost totally 
destroyed it, may be said to have been the finish- 
^jfoke of this long and obstinate contest Of 
pnp hundred and eimty sail, only nine escaped, 
ei^t of which fled, under the command of 
Conoo^ to the island of Cyprus, and Uie other 
carried to Athens the mdaucholy news of the 
defeat. Ouring four months, negociations were 
on with the Sp^tans, by the aristocra- 
part of the Athenians, and after a nego- 
ciatipn of four nionths, it was at last agreed, 
that, to.esipblisb the |ieace, the fortifications 
ortfae AAeni^ harbouri must be demolished, 
with the Joi^ walls which joined 
^t|h^iq;the^ity$ alUheir ships, except twelve, 
were, i^4>c ' sai^rendered fa the enemy ^ they 
to rei^^^cijr pi^Mnsioa to their ancient 
doauuiona abroad^' ^ r^ali from banishment 
all ihe mwbers of the ^te aristocracy j to fol- 
f ^rkns ih >ar, , in the tin)e of 

frame their Congtttotion according to 
^“*1 anfl the-iMp^pSfpps of their Pelppon- 
The ttriOs yrere accepted, 

, viA thegrpupd. 

ynnMfim Ac C(ln^|i» en» ^nd 30 t^u 
wrpucutamtd IqrLnM^kr OPw thegipr^ii* 
JP****™ T«> <H«OTWand auftes- , 

.*« wntu^ of Xoj?5*«,w 

ie tMlo f ffie.orenuaad TwaiddDatof ftiiiw. 

. JfEl^^yNESTO, » w tdb a ftri pafixa/At, 

^Mib Ojwpv^iindt Sit nM aouibei^ 



-OlWPP*, 

wto sett] 

vi^j, the bllmdof Piehipi)^ . 

ip&re ArgW Pela^i^and * Xu pye- 

sent iMuxte M ^lorea. Peloponnc^s was divide 
ed inm six dii^Rrent provinces, Messenia, La- 
conia, Elis# Arcadia, Acbaia propria, apd 
Argolis, te which some add Sicyon. These 
provinces all bordered on. the sea shore, except 
Arcadia. It was conquered some time after 
the Trbjw war, by thp jteraclidte, who had 
been forcibly expelled from it. Its inhabitants 
rendered fliemseives illustrious, like the rest of 
the Greeks, by their genius, their fondness for 
the fine arte, the cultivation of learning, abd 
the profession of arms. (See p£i;.oroNKESJ A- 
cuM BBLLUM.) The Peloponnesus scafce ex- 
tended 200 miles in length, and 140 in breadth. 
It was separated from Greece by the narrow 
isthmus of Corinth. 

PELOPS, a celebrated tmnee, son of Tan- 
talus, king of Phrygia. He was murdered by 
his father, who wished to try the divinity^ of 
the eo^ who had visited Phrygia, by placing 
on their table tlie limbs of his son. The godS 
perceived his cruelty, and they all refused fo 
touch the meat, except Ceres, whom the recent 
loss of her daughter had rendered melancholy. 
She ate one of ihe shoulders of Pelops, ,and 
therefore when Jupiter restored him to life, bo 
placed a shoulder of ivo^ instead of that wnich 
Ceres had devoured. This slioulder had an 
uncommon power, and it could heal by its very 
touch every coinj^aint, and remove eveiy dis- 
order. Pindar, however, confutes the tradi- 
tion of his ivory shoulder. Some time after, 
the kin^om of Tantalus was invaded by Tros, 
king ofTroy, on pretence that he had carried 
away his son Ganymedes. Tantalus defeated, 
was obliged to fly with his son Pelops, and to 
•aeek a shelter in Greece. Pelops came to Pisa, 
where he became one of the suitors of Hippo- 
damia, the daughter of king CEnomaus, wnom 
he conauered in a chariot race, and thereby 

g ained his wife. (See Oenomavs.) When 
e had established himself on the throne of 
Pisa, Hippodamia*8 possession, he extend^ his 
conquests over the neighbouring countries, and 
from him the pemiisuui, of which he was one 
of the monarchs, received the name of P^lo- 
nonne^s. Pelops, after deaih, received divine 
, honours. The childrea of Pelopi by Hjppodp- 
>ia were Pitbeua, Treaxen, Atreus, Theestes, 
&c. besides some by concubines. The time of 
bis death is unknown. Some suppose that the 
IMladtum of ,the T^ns was made with, the 
bones olT pelops. His descendants were, called 
Pelopidss, Some suppose that Pefops fii;st in- 
stituted the Olympic & i^UQur of Jupi- 
ter, and to commemorate the victory which he 
had obtained over (OSoonaags, 

PEJLORUMir] or Pblor va, ona of tbe th 

imiMk M.twm 'nr'-^ ■ 
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" Ti pitit'.y.f.^ (poU^t Gernan. Skimur,) 
i. To stri^'Mth' jspmcthing thrown (jf/jirr- 
hury), sJTo throw j tocast 
I^ELTA^ aamall, light* thanii^bte buckler* 
t»cii b^, tnt ancients. It was ^rn by the 
Amazons. The pelta Is said by sme to ha?e 
resembled an ivy leaf iii form ; by others it Is 
compared to 'the Iqif of an Indian fig-tree; and 
by Servius to the moon m her hrst carter* 
PsLTA* in botdny* a flat fructification cm 
some lichens; resembling a ro^&d shidd; 
whence its name. 

PELTAUIA, inj^ny, a «nnf of ttie 
class tetradynatni.v!|Mer sihcolosa. Siliele 
entire, somewhat orbiifilar, compressed, flat* 
not opening ; one or ibree-seeaed. Three 
s]>ecies* herbs of the Capel 

PELTATE LEAF. A target-shaped leaf. 
Having the petiole inserted inu> the disk of the 
leaf, instead of the edge or base, as is most 
tmial. As in nyrxiphxa, hernandla, colocasia, 
hydrocoryle, tropaeolnm, geranium pel taturn. — 
Applied also to a stigma, when it is round and 
flat, tike a {H'lta. 

PE^LTIrCG. a. This word, in Sftakspeare, 
signifies mean ; paltry; pitiful. 

PfVLTMONGER. r. ipeiiio, Latin ; ;>eZ^ 
and mo7iff€i\) A dealer in raw hides. 

PELVIS, (frofri «r<xvo, a basin, because it 
is shaped like a basin used in former limes.) 
The easily below the belly. It is composed of 
four bones, viz. two Ossa innominata, the 
Sacrum, and Os coccygjs, which see. It 
contains the organs of generation, the bladder* 
aud the rectum. See Utkrus, Ovaria, 
Vagina, Vesica urinaria, Prostate 
GLAND, Rectum, &c« 


farvi^ hmiichttf oi>ihir* 
fiatetih a pDim* fbrms a kind 

£ nrlileh is looke* while the other is 
hone. Th« lesser sacro-iichiati^ 
if Uteawhat thicker than the' fomii^; i« 
^Atied obliqitefy before it. It 
the tmntverte J^occsseirof the os 
the tuberosity xg the spine of the flium^OD'ewh 
side* to the spine of the itchiam. . These >¥90 
ligaiheiUf not only ^rvt to strengthen iHeartL 
culation of the ossa tonominata with tht^ 
•acnim* biit to sbpport idle weight of the Vtsefda 
“eOfitainiMl in the irdvis* the oaek ‘ and lowir* 
of which is closed by , these ^igansems. 
The postenor and eatternal sui^acie «f the greato 
ligament likewise selves for thVattachinent of 
some portio,ns ^ the'gltrteiifS m^itniMCbnd 
mini nthttcl^. The symphyns pubis is sltehgtt)* 
ened internally by a transvene Itaaineitil* some 
of the fibres 6f which aire extend^Hto' ’flie ob* 
tutator ligament.' V 

PELLSIHM; a town of Egypt* situate at 
the eirtrance of one of thcmbotus of the^Nfle* 
called from it Pel>:rSian. . It is abopL^P stadia 
from the seai ana received the name from' the 
lakes and marshes in its nei^b^rhocKi. 
It is now.ih ruins. • * 

PEMBA, a town of 'Cotij^, caj^taf'CfTa 

E rovtnee of the same nam^ Lon. E. 

.at. 7.30 S. ■ i', 

Pemba* or Pekoa, an island in the'£. 
Indian Ocean, near the coast of Africg, Abbot 
1(K) miles in circumference, governed ^ a 
tfibhiary to the Portuguese. Lon. -40. OE. 
Lat. 5. 60S. 

PEMBERTON (Dr. Henryi, a lAaAied 
physician and matheuiajtician* was borh 'at 
Loudon, in Iflpf. After studying grammar At 
a school, and thb higher classics under Mr. 


Pelvis (Ligaments of). The articulation 
of the os sacrum wiih the last lumbar vertebra, 
and with the ossa innorninata, is strengthened 
by means of a strong transverse ligament, w'hich 
passes from the e.'wtrctnity and lower edge of 
the last lumbar \ertcbra, to the jKisterior and 
internal surface of the spine of the ilium. 
Other ligaments are <;xten<led posteriorly from 
the os sacrum to the os ilia on each side* and* 
frpm the direction of their fibres, may be called 
the lateral ligaments. Besides these, there are 
many shorter ligamentous fibres* which are 
seen etretchiilg from' the whole circumference 
of thb articulating surfaces of these two bones. 
But ' the most remarkable I'^anients of the 
pelvis are the two sacro^tachiatic Hga'ments* 
which are placed towards the posterior and in- 
ferior pari of the ^Ivia. One of these may be 
called the' greater* arid the othet tl^ Icss^ sa- 
ero-ischlatic ligament. The fli^t of dbiesC is at- 
tached to the posterior edge of the os sacrum* 
to the tuberosity of thb,i1ium*,^4.to tfie first 
of the three divisions of the Its 

other eetremky is ihaerted into |he inner sur- 
face of Che df the ^Atlts 

upbii^ patt U fs^;^^ 
whii^ It bi6»6es n«Tower* 
before ks insertlpw^ jmib the ischium* mjl* ex- 
tending alopf We df thitboiKr^ the 


John Ward* afterwiras professor pf rhetoric 
at Gresham college, he went to La^en to at- 
tend the lectures of the celebrated fioerha«ve* 
to qualify himself Tot the profession of ihedi- 
cine. Here also, as Well as in England, he 
constantly mixed with his professional studies 
those of the best mathematical authors. 

Leyden he went to Paris* in order to perfibbt 
himself in the practice of anatom?* which he 
readily attained, being naturally dexterous in 
ail manual operations. Having obtained his 
main object, he returned to London ; entiebed 
likewise with other branch^ of scientific kndt^- 
ledge* and a choice colleetion of fiiAtheinidickl 
bo^s* both ancient and modem. Afttf fna 
return he assiduously attended SC ThbmU^a 
hbspital* to acquire the London prucflcd^f^Mi^ 
dictne and antgery; though be seldoiii Atft- 
tiseib owing to nis delicate s4te of In 

1719 he went again Leyden 
degrn of M. D. where he ws« sKi^^.tiiidly 
entertained ^ his friend BoerhttM^ISjr liia 
second return to London* he becaideijlSo& lb- 
timatelj acquainted with Dr^ llibAd*'slr fsaac 
Newton, and otheremlnenf tneh. ' And beir^ 
an ac^Ve man* he was htj^ljr meiut to hit 
^iendiiS to Newton 4n ^jjlfseparlng a new 
ediuon bfhk Princip^* Ana in writing a pe- 
- pular of ‘hw j^Onqiibical ditcoyeiics; 
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io Mt* Robins^ in bringtii" .him forward, and 
writing. some (iicces primed in the 2d volume of 
that gecitleiuan'a collection of Tracts, &c. 
Being chosen professor of physic in Gresham 
college, he undertook to give a course of lec- 
tores on chemistry, which was improved every 
time he deliver^ it, and was published in 
177 1 1 by bis friend Dr. Janies VV ilson. After 
a long and laborious life spcni in improving 
science, and assisting its cutiivators. Dr. Pem- 
berton died in 1771> at 77 years of agc« 

Besides the doGtor*s writings abovemention- 
ed, be wrote, 1 , r.pisioela ud Amiciun de Cotesii 
inventis; demonstrating Cotes's celeb'‘ated the- 
ofom, and shewing his other theorems by loga> 
Tithms may be eft'ected by the circle and hyper- 
bola. 2. Observations on Poetry, especially 
the epic, occasioned by Glover's l.eonidas. 
3. A plan of a free state, with a king at its 
head (not published). 4. Account of the an- 
cient ode, printed ip the preface to West's 
Pindar. 5. A paper on the dispute aboui 
Fluxions, printed in the 2d vol. of Robins's 
Tracts. 0*. On the Alteration of the St;>le and 
Calendar. 7. On reducing the Weights and 
Measures to one Standard. B. A Dissertation 
on Eclipses. 9. On the J^oci Plaui, &c. 
His numerous communications to the Royal 
Society, in a variety of interesting subjects, 
extend from the 32d to the 6'Jd voi. of the 
l%ilos. Transactions. 

After his death many valuable pieces were 
found among his papers, viz. A short Histoid 
of Trigonometry from Mcnelaus to Napier. A 
comment on an English translation of New- 
lon^s Priiicijiia. Demonstrations of Spherics 
and Spherical Projections, enough to compose 
a treatise on those subjects, A Dissertation on 
. Archimedes's Screw, Improvements in Gaug- 
^ itig. In a given latitude to find the point of 
the ecliptic which ascends the slowest. To 
find when the oblicpic ascension differ.s most 
from the arch to which it belongs. On the 
principles of Mercator’s and inicldle latitude 
sailing. To hiid the heliacal rising of a star. 
To compute the moon's parallax. To deter- 
mine the course of a comet in a parabolic 
orbit. Most of these are very neat and perspi- 

CllOllfl. 

PKMBRIDGE, a town' in Herefordshire, 
with a market on Tmsil.iy, sealed on the 
Arrow, IV miles N.W. o4 fiereford. and 145 
W\N.W. of London. Lon. '2. 42 W. Lat. 
d2, 14 N. 

PEMBROKE, the capital of Pembroke- 
shire, with a market on S'tturday. It is seated 
nn the innermost creek of Milford Haven, over 
j which arc two bridges, bur the navigation to 
Jh is beconne injured by the rubbish of the 
^ limestone quarries near it. It is snrroundcd* 
by a wall with three gates, has a castle on a 
rock, and two churches. It is governed by a 
ma}^r, sends one member to parliament, and 
is JO miles S.E. of Haverfordwest, and 937 
W. by N. of London. Lon. 4. 5b W. , L-at. 
51.43 N. 

PfiM BROKE (Thomas), an English minter, 
and pupil of Larroonj whose toanaer no tmi- 
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tated. He pEtinted several pictures for the earl 
of Bath, and died in D)iuIoii about 1730, at 
the age of 28. 

Pbmbrok.£ (Mary Herbert), was wife of 
Henry earl of Pembroke, and sister of the cele- 
brated sir Philip Sidney, who dedicated hia 
Arcadia to hf^r, which occasioned it to be called 
the coiHiies*^ of Pembroke’s A rcailia , She tran- 
slated a Frenci) tragedy called Antonius. 

PEMBROKEMHRE, a county of South 
Wales, .37 miles long and 28 broad ; sur- 
rounded on all sides by the sea, cxce|>t on the 
£. where it is boundca by Carmarthenshire and 
Curditranshire. It contains 33.S,b()(> acres ; is 
divided into seven hnndrcils, and 145 parishes; 
has one city and seven inio kcI towns, and scuds 
three members to parliament. The niiijiiber 
of inhabitants in 1801 was 56,280, The rivera 
are inconsiderable. A great part of the county 
is plain, and tolerably fertile, consisting of rich 
meadow and arable land. Tiie N.E. pait alone 
is iriountainous ; which, however, fields good 
pastille for sheep and cat6e. 

PEMPHIGUS, from a 

bunhle). A fever attended by successive erup- 
tions of vesicles about the size of almonds, 
which are filled with a yellowish serum, and 
in three or four days subside. Thf f/ever may 
be either synocha or typhus. Jl'is a genus of 
disease in the class pyrexia and order exanthe- 
mala of Cullen. It is divided according to the 
size of the eruption into major and nVinor. 

PEN. 5. (penna, Latin.) 1. An instrument 
of writing { Drydrn). 2. Feather (ij?/>enser). 
3. Wing {Milton), 4. (from pennan, Saxon.) 
A small enclosure ; a coup {L' Estran^i). 

To Pen. v, a. prel, and pan, pass, pent, 
(pennan and piiiban, Saxon.) J. To coup; to 
shtuup; toincage; *0 imprUon in a narrow 
place {Bacon), 2, (from the noun ; prel. and 
part. pass, penned^) To write {Dif^hy), 

Pen, a little instrument, usually formed of 
a cpiill, serving to write with. Pens are also 
sometimes made of silver, brass, or iron. 

Pens (Dutch), are made of quills that have 
])a*sed through hui ashes, to take off the grosser 
f.u and moisture, and render them more trans- 
parent and brittle. 

Pen (Fountain), is a pen made of silver, 
brass, &c. conlrned to contain a considerable 
quantity of ink, ulul let it flow out by gentle 
decirres, so as to supply the writer a long time 
without being unuer'the necessity of taking 
fresh ink. 

The fountain pen is composed of several 
pieces, as shewn at the bottom of pi. ISQ, 
where the middle piece F carries the pep, 
which is screwed into the inside of a little pipe, 
which again is soldered to another pipe of the 
same bigness as ihe lid G ; in which lid is 
soldered a male screw, for screwing on the 
cover, as also for stopping a little hole at the 
place and hindering the ink from pitssing 
through it. At the.oil^r oOd of tlie piece "JF 
is a little pipj;, on l^e outoide •of jwhich 'the 
top-cover H' may he screwed. Ija the cover 
there goes a portcrayon, wMlAi ie tp be screw- 
etl ioio the litat-OMiiitia^ in ^tder to 
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ihop the end of the pipe* into livhich the ink it 
to be po4ifed4>v t faunal. To use the pen, thb 
cover G must be token off, and the pen a little 
shaken, to make tlie ink tun more freely. 

There are, it is well known, some instru- 
ments used by practical matheiAaticians, which 
are called pens, and which are distinguished 
according to the ut>e to which they ate princi- 
pally upjdied ; as for example, the drawing pen, 
^c. an instrument too common to require pai- 
ticLilar description in this place. 

Pen (Musical)v a kind of fountain pen, con- 
trived to deliver ink freely from five equidis- 
tant nibs at once, and thus formed for thi 
purpose of ruling five equidistant lines, such as 
music is written on, at once. 

Pen (Geometric), is an instrument in 
which, by a circular motion, a right line, a 
circle, an ellipse, and other mathematical 
figures, may be described. It was first in- 
vented and explained by John Baptist Siiardi, 
ill a work outiiled Nuovo Istroiucnta per la 
De^crizzioue «li duerst.^ Curve Antichi e Mo- 
derne, ike. Several writers had observed the 
curves arising from tl*e compouncl motion of 
two circles, one moving round the other; hut 
Suarrli first realized the nrinciple, and first re- 
duced it to practHillMjtealias been lately intro- 
duced with succesihr^Kf the ateam-engme by 
Watt and Bolton, ^ro^tinmbcr of curves this 
instrument can (Icsumihis truly amazing; the 
author eiiumeruics nj^llto than VZIA, which, 
tie.SHys, can be (Ic.^'Crtbcd hy It in the simple 
form. 

For a minute descrijilion of the geometrical 
pen, vve luiist refer to Adams’s Geoiuotrical 
and Grn|}liicul Mssays, and the SJd vol, of Pro- 
ny’s Archirccture llydraulique. 

PlvNiEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogyuia. Calyx two- 
Icaved ; enrol campatudaie ; style quadrangu- 
lar; capsule square, four-celled, eight-seeded. 
Nine syiccies ; two of iithiopia, the rest of the 
Cape : from one of the yF.thiojiian species is 
supposed to be obtained the concrete jutee of 
the disyicnsatories, entitled sarcocolla; whence 
the species is denominated P. sarcocolla • It is 
probable that tlie other A^hhiopian species, 
P. mucronai;i, affords a similar fluid. See 
Sakcocolla. 

■ PE'NAE. Cl. {penal, Fr. from poena, Lat.). 

1 . Denouncing punishment ; enacting punish- 
ment {South). Used for the purposes of 
punishment; vindictive {Milton). 

PENA'LlTY.a. {penaliU, old Fr.) Liablc- 
ness to punishment; condemnation to punish- 
ment {Brown'). 

PE'NALTY. s. (from J&ena/i7/, old French), 
1. Punishment; censure; judicial inAiciion 
{Locke). S. Forfeiture upon non-perform- 
ance CShakspeare). 

PE'NANCE. s. {penence, old French.) In- 
fliction either public or private, suffer^ as en 
expression of repentante for sin {Baron)^ 

'PENATK, hemitt infeiior jjeiti^ 
the llomaiffl^ wM presided over houses ara 
the domestic^ affeirs of families. They wc/’c 
called Pcnaiet^^ becaum tlfesy were genarally 
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placed>in penitissima adium parte. The pim 
where they stood was afterwards called pene- 
tralia, and they themselves received the «ame 
of Penetralos. According to some, che <godSl 
Penates were divided into four classes; the 
first comprehended all the celestial, the second 
the sea gods, the third the gods of hell, and 
the last all such heroes as had received divine 
honours. The statues of the Penates were 
generally made of wax, ivory, silver, or earth* 
according to the affluence of the worshipper* 
and the only ofl'erings they received were wtne* 
incense, fruits, and sometimes the sacrifice of 
lambs, sheep, goats, &c. Some have con- 
founded the Lares and the Penates, but th^ 
were different. 

PENClu s. Tlie plural of penny. 

PE'NCIL. s. {pcniciltum, Latin.) 1. A 
small brush of hair which painters dip in their 
colours \Lhydcn). 2. A black lead pen, with 
which, cut to a point, write without ink 
( fValts). 3. Any itialrumeiU for writing wilh- 
ouL ink. 

To Pe'ncil. V. «. (from the noun). To 
paint {Shak.peare). 

Pencil or rays, in optics, is a double 
cone, or pyramid of rays, joined together at 
the bate; one of which hath its vertex in some 
oint ol the object, and has tin- crystalline 
iimour, or a gl.iss for its base ; and the other 
has its base on the same glass or crYslrilline* 
but Its vertex in the point of convergence. 

PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the 
ear, frequently consisting of diamonds, pearls* 
and other precious stones. 

Pendants, in heraldry, parts hanging 
down from the label, to the number of three* 
four, five, or six at most, resembling the drops 
in the Doric frieze. 

Pendants of a shit, are those streamers 
or long colours w'hich are split and divided 
into two p^rts ending in points, and hung at 
the head of ma^ts, or at the yard-arm ends. 

PEN DENNIS, a casilc in Cornwall, on a 
bill of the same name, on Falmouih bay. It 
was built by Henry V'lII. for the security of 
the coast; and on the opposite side of the bay 
IS another called St. Maws. It is a little to 
the S.E. of Falmouth, the harbour of whicE 
it defends. 

PF/NDENc*E. s. (from pendeo, Latin.) 
Slopeness; inclination 

PF/NDI^NCY. s. (from pendeo, Latin.) 
Suspense ; ticlay of decision {Ayliffey. 

PE'NDENT. a. {pendens, Lat.) L Hang- 
ing {Shak'speare). 2* Jutting over {ShAjie*^,- 
3. SupiKiriod above ground {Milton), 

PIfNDING. a. (pendente Ute, Latin^^ 

Depending; remaining vet undecided^f^/.). 

‘ PENDIHX)SITY. Pe'ndulojoskxss. s, 
(from pendulous.) The slate of hanging ; sus- 
pension (Brown). 

PE'NUULOUS. a. {pendulm, Lat.) Hang- 
ing; not annported below (Bay). 

PENDULUM, in mechanics, any heavy 
body, so suspended as that it may swing back- 
wards and forwards* about some uxied point* bf 
the force of gravity. 



PEND^ULUM. 

l^eie dlCerQM ,ascmts.a^^ jde««^t8 of the A tampoQa4 p«DdiUum»ttt1^i7»ii a t>m 
pmiluli^ are‘ called^ iti[ ^billadoiiai 'or^ vibra- lum oonsiatiiigof •avaMAaaaglits fiu^^ about 
tioi^ ^ aatb eoiuplete qiaUhition bains the desceot one eobimcn centre of iftoekmy but conneoied to« 
froiu^ahe lughisst point on none ddti down %q the getbor 'sb'» to retain theeanto dtfta&ctiwib ffoili 
point of tl^^jarcU, so op up to the one anothesjr tfbd from the centre itout^ "edikb 
/)ug^9t poim on the other tide- *Tbe point round th^eibrattb •* ' 

wieh the pendufuen moyea^ or vibratesv >• called < The ddctrifie 4bd law* of peaduiimie.*^!. A 
Itf) centre of motion^ or point of tutpeniion: pendulimrrahed tb B, through the ere oftbecin- 
«nd a right line drawn through the centre of ele Aft, Will mil and rite againi through an equal 
modony’ paraHeL lo the horizon, and perpeo- ^arc,to a pednt' eqiiall;^ high, ^at D: and theOce 
dicular to the plane in which the pendulum will fall to A^hud again rite to B; andthutcon^ 
moyet, it called the axis of oscillation. There is tmue riting and falling perpetually. For it ia the 
altOA certain point within every pendulum, iqto tame thingwhether the body fallt down the in* 
which, if aU the matter that compotes the pend^- ^ tide of the^eurveBA D, by the force of gravity, or 
lum were rollected, or condcnied as into a point, is retamed hi it by the action of the string: for 
the times in which the vibrations would be per- they wili'boiib have the same effect ; and it vs 
formed would not be altered by such condensa- otherwise known, from the oblique desemita of 
tion; and this point is called centre of oscih • bodies, that the body will descend and ascend 
larioos The Jeugth of the pendulum is usually along the curve in the manner above described, 
catimated by the distance of this point below the Eiperience. also confirms this theory, in any 
centre of motion, being always near the bottom finite number of oscillations. But if they are sup* 
of the pendulum ; but in a cylinder or auy otlier posed infinitely continued, a difference will arise, 
uniform prism or ro<L it is at the distance of one For the resistance of tlie air, and the friction and 
third from the bottom, or two thirds from and rigidity of the string about the centre C, will take 
below the centre of motion. . off part of the force acquired in failing ; whence 

The length of a penduLum, so measured to its it happens that it will not rise precisely to the 

* * same point from whence it fell. 

Thus, the ascent continually dimiimhiiig the 
oscillation, tins will be at last stopped, and the 
pendulum will hang at rest in its natural direc- 
tion, which is perpendicular to the horizon* 
Now, as to the real time of ciscilUtion in a cir- 
cular arr BAD ; it is demoostrated by mathema- 
ticians, that if p a 3*14ir>, denote the circum- 
ference of a circle whose diameter is 1 ; g l(i^ 
feet, or 195 inches, the space a heavy body falls 


crentre of oscillation, that it will perform e.ich vi- 
bration in a seepud of time, theucc called the se- 
cond’s pendulum, has, in> the latitude of London, 
f been generally taken at 59-) or 59^ inches; but 
by some very ingenious and accurate experiments, 
the late celebrated ll^r. <«eorge Graliam found the 
true length to be 39^|| inches, or 39j inches very 
nearly. 

TIm length of the pendulum vibrating seconds 

«t Varis vgui found by Varin, Dcs Hays, De Glos, , . , , * 

and Godin, to be 440^ lines; by Picard 4404 lines ; in the first second of time ; and r ^ C A, the length 
and by Mairan lines. . of the pendulum ; also AK, the height of the 

Galdep-was the first who made use of a heavy arch of vibration ; then the time of each oscilla^ 
body annexed to a thread, and suspended by it, . , w . -r,. -n i ^ 

for measuring time, in hif* experiments and obser- the arc BAD, will be equal top 

Vations. But according to Srurmiiis, it was Ric- 

cioU who first observed the isochronism of pen- 
ffulums, and made use of them in measuring time. 

After him Tycho, Langrene, Wendeline, Mer< 
aenpe, Kirchcr^ and others, observed the same 
thing; though it is said, w^ithout any intimation 
of what had been done by Riccioli. But it was 
the celebrated Huygens who first demonstrated 
the principles and properties of pendulums, and 
' probably the first who applied them to docks. 

He demonstrated, chat if the centre of motion 
was perfectly fixed and immoveable, and all man- 
ner of friction, and resistance of the fir, 6;c. rc- 
nove^ then a pendulum^ once set in motion. 

Would for ever continue to vibrate without any 

decrease of motion, and that all its vibrations . , . ,, . , 

would be perfectly isochronal, or performed in pendulum in different ^*11 arcs of the s^e cir- 
the wane time Henccthe pendulum has nniver- «•«>«' ** **■ + ® 


X the infinite 


series 1 + — . 


Pa 

Vit * * 


where d « is thediamrter of the 

arc described, or twice the length of the pendu- 
lum. 

And here, when the arc is a small one, as in the 
case of the vibrating pendulum of a clock,, all the 
terms of this series after the fid may be omitted^ 
on account of their smallness ; and then the time 

of a whole vibration will be nearly equal to P 

X (1 -I- ^}. So that the times of vibration of a 
or 


sally been considered as the best chronometer or 
xnessurer of time. And as all pendulums of the 
name length perform their vibrations in the same 
Aitxwe, without regard to (heir different weights, it 
hat been suggested, by means of them^ to establish 
an universal standard for all countries. 

Pendulumi are either simple or compound; aad 
each of these may be considered either in theory. 

Of aiJn practical mechanics among artisans. . 

A simple pendulum, in theory, consists of a tlpn in. di^ereot Fin#U ^ 59594. 4 D>, 

single weight, as A, plate 132, fig. 1, eos^cred^;..or 3f^ tlmAipnber |95^4^fed^ thefguai« o^ 
as a point, and an inflexible right line AC,,ei|p~ anmber of decrees 
piOied void of gravity or weight,^ and suspeqmd ^ Jhet < 04 ,, 

from a fixed point or centre, C, about whim it -hoft iind its 

moves. ’ 


to the versed sine of the semi>*arc. 

And farther, if D denotes the number of de- 
grees in the semi-arc AB, whose versed futo h a, 
then the quantity last mentioned, for the time, of- 

a whole vibration, is changed to p V '*'5J** * 
Andtherrforithetim-^rf^hr.. 


TOMx S’ do#a«(uriS> i 
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tbc ^ckldf in a nmibr poMtton to tlia 
former* ^Swiwte «■ petidulttm»ftrt«g of thjt same 
length wltli the curve of each vemicjeloid -BC or 
CI>;'faityiiigatt end dnd tti C^aad the thread a^ 
.plied aiittae wav close to the cycloidal curve BC« 
and coosequently the body or pendulumrwe^ght 
eoitteidiog with the point B. ff new the bodv is 
let go from B,ic wiU descend ^ its own gravity, 
mad in descending it will unwind Cite string from 
off the arah BC, ms at the position COH ; and the 
ball G will describe a semieye loid BHA» equal and 
similiur to 8GC9 when it has arrived at the lowest 
point A; after which it will contmue its motion, 
and ascend by another equal and similar semicy- 
eloid AKD, to the same height D« as it fell from 
at B|the string now wrapping itself upon the 
other arcli CIO. BmuhriB £t will descend again, 
and pass along the whole cycloid DAB, to the 
point B ; and thus perform continual successive 
oscillattons between B and D, in the curve of a 
c^clnid ; as it before oscillated in the gurve of a 
circlci in the former case. 

This contrivance to make the pendulum oscil- 
late in the curve of a cycloid is the invention of 
the celebrated Huygens, to make the pendulum 
perform all its vibrations in equal times, whether 
the arch, or extent of the vibration, is great or 
small; which is not the case in a circle, where the 
larger arcs take a longer time to run through 
them than the smaller ones do, as is well known 
both from tlieory and practice. 

The chief properties of the cycloidal pendulum 
then, as demonstrated by Huygens, are the fol- 
lowing : 1 St. That the time of an oscillation in all 
arcs, whether larger or smaller, is always the 
same quantity, viz. whether the body begins to 
descend from the point B. and describes the semi- 
at’ch BA ; or that it begins at and describes 
the arch H A ; or that it sets out from any other 
point ; as it will still descend to the lowest point 
A in exactly the same time. And it is farther 
proved, that the time of a whole vibration through 
any double arc BAD or HAK, Ac. is in propor- 
tion to the time in which a heavy body will free- 
ly fall, by the force of gravity, tliruugli a space 
equal to iAC, half the length of tfic pendulum, 
at the circumference of a circle is to iis diameter. 
So that, if g= feet denotes the space a heavy 
body falls in the lirsc second of time, p ^ :5.H16 
the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 1, 
and rax AC the length of the pendulum; then, 
because by the nature of descents by gravity, 

VS' • 1"* 

which a body will fall through r, or half the 
length of the pendulum; therefore, by the-^bove 

proportion, ns 1 : jf> *. ‘s/’^ ' which is 

the time of an entire oscillation in the cycloid. 

' And thtsconchision is abundantly confirmed by 
etpvri^nce. For example: if we consider the 
' time of a vibration at 1 second, to dnd the length 
of the pendulum that will so oscillate in 1 second ; 

this will give the equation p a/ « 1 ; which 

" ’ 9s 38d 

reduced, gives r inthea • 39.11, 

tdetfiadl of 4etefl*min- 
pendulum, 
imy will fall perpeddicdarly 


dulum^ , , 

, About Ja9ijd(;] 

3. ' " 

.W£r«ia;} _ 

the i^ace 9 . 


Ihroqgli in a given time ; fof , since p ^ 

1, therefore, by reduction, gn ^ p* r is the spaco 
a body will fall llirongh in the first second of 
lime^ when r denotes the length of the secoodh 
pendulum; and as constant experience shoM 
that rhisieo^h is nearly 39) inches, in tfaeUlcitttdr 
of London, in this case g, or becomes L it 
3.1416* X 39) « 193.07 inches a* feet, i w y ^ 
nearly, for the space a body will fall in the drst 
second of time, in the latitude of London : a fact 
which has been abundantly confirmed by expcri« 
ments made there. And in the same manner, 
Mr. Huygens found the same space fallen through 
at Paris to be 15 French feet. 

The whole doctttne of pendulums oscillating 
between two semicycloids, both in theory and 
practice, was deliver^ by that author, in his 
Horologium Oscillatorium, sive Demonsttationes 
de Motu Pendulorum. And every thing that 
regards the motion of pendulums has since been 
demonstrated in different ways, and particularly 
by Newton, who has given an admirable theory 
on the subject, in his Ptiucipia, where he has 
extended to epicycloids the properties demon- 
strated by Huygens of the cycloids. 

4. As the cycloid may be considered as coin- 
ciding in A, with any small arc of a circle de- 
scribed from the centre C, passing through A, 
where it is known the two curves have the same 
radius and curvature ; therefore the time in the 
small arc of sucli a circle, will be nearly t^ual to 
the time in the cycloid ; so that the times in very 
small circular arcs are equal, because these small 
arcs may be considered as TOrtions of the cy- 
cloid, as well as of the circle. Ai# this is one 
great reason wliy the pendulums or clocks are 
made to oscillate in as small arcs as possible, vrx. 
that their oscillations may be the nearer to a con- 
stant equality. 

This may also he deduced from a comparison 
of the limes of vibration in the circle, and in the 
cycloid, as laid down in the fore^ing articles. It 
has there been shown, that the times of vibration 
in the circle and cycloid are thus, viz. time in the 
r c , 

circle nearly P (1 + •^)» »» riie 

cycloidal arc p ^ where it is evident that 
the former always exceeds the latter in the ratio 

of 1 + — - to 1 ; but this ratio always approaches 

B r 

nearer to an eqiiaHty, at the arc, or as its versed 
sine a, is smaller ; till at length, when it is very 

small, the term -- may be omitted, and then the 
Hr 

times of vibration become both the same quantity* 
viz. p ^ Sh 

Farther, by the same comparison, it appears, 
tlut the time lost in each second, or in each vi- 
bmion of the seconds pendulum, by vibrating 

in a circle, instead of a cycloid^ *** 

i>* 

; and consequently the time lost in a 

whole day of 24 hours, is nearly. In like 
manner, the seconds lost per day by vibrating in 
the arc of ^ degrees, is ) A*. Therefore, if the 
pendulum keeps true time in one of these arcs, 
the seconds lost or gained per day, by vibrating 
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in the other, vrill be j <De — So, for exam- 
ple, if a pendulum x^asarcs'true time in an arc of 
9 degrees, on eich side of the lowest point, it will 
love -11 1 seconds a day by vibrating 4 degrees; 
ao'd - '26^ seconds a day by vibrating 5 degrees; 
and so on. 

- rX The action of gravity is lesr in those parts 
of the eartii where the oscillations of the same 
pendulum are slower, and greater where these 
are swifter; for the time of osciiiation is recipro- 
cally proportional to g. And it being found 
by experiment, that the oscillations of the same 
peudiduni are slower ttear the equator, than in 
places tanher from it ; it follows that the force 
cf gravity is less there ; and consequently the 
parts about the equator aie higher or farther 
from the centre, than the other parts ; and the 
sliape of the earth is not a true sphere, hut some- 
what like an oblate spheroid, flatted at the poles, 
and raised gradually towards the equator And 
hence also liie times of the vibration of the same 
pendulum, in ditlerent latitudes, aflord a method 
of determining the true figure of the earth, and 
the ptoportiou between its axis and the equatorial 
diameter. 

Tims, M< Richer found by an experiment 
made in the island of Cayenne, about 4 degrees 
from the cquat(tr, that a pendulum .3 feet 8 ^ lines 
long, which at Pans vibrated seconds, required to 
be bhortened a line and a quarter to make it vi- 
brate seconds. And many other observations 
have confirmed the same principle. See Newton’s 
Priucipia, lib. iii. prop. * 20 - Jiy comparing the 
difTercnt observations of the French abtrononiers, 
Newton apprehends that '2 linc.s may be co.isi- 
dcicd as the 4 ft:ngih a second's pendulum ought to 
be decreased at the equator. 

From some observations made by Mr. Camp- 
bell, in 1731,111 Blatk-rivcr,in Jamaica, IB'^ north 
latitude, it is collected, tliat if the length of a 
bimplc pendulum that swings seconds in London 
is 39.P26 English inches, the length of one at the 
equator would be 39.02, and at the pules 39.197. 

And hence Mr. Kmcrsoii has computed the 
following table, showing the length of a pendu- 
lum that swings seconds at every 5t]i degree of 
latitude. 


Degrees of 
Latitude. 

a B 

&-S 

Degrees of 
Latitude 

Length of 
Pendulum. 

Degrees of 
Latitude. 

Length of 
Pendulum. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 

Q 

39,027 

33 

39.084 

63 

39. 16^ 

5 

39 029 

40 

39.097 

7f5 

39.177 

U) 

3y,(nv2 

45 

39.111 

7.'; 

39 185 

15 

39.0.06 

50 

39.126 

80 

39.1*«l 

20 * 

39.044 

33 

3P.14‘2 

85 

39.19.^ 

25 

30 

39.057 

39.070 

60 

39.158 

90 

39.197 


6 . If two pendulums vibrate in similar arcs, 
the times of vibration are in the sub-duplicate 
ratio of therr Icngtlu;. And the lengths of pen- 
dulums vibrating in similar arcs, are in the dupli- 
cate ratio of the rimes of a vibration directly ; or 
in the reciprocti' duplicate ratio of the number of 
osciJiations made iu any one and the sanie time.^ 


Far, the time of vibration t being p 




where p and g are constant or given, therefore i 
is as r, and r as Hence therefore the length 


59 * 

of a half-second pendtulum will be \r, or ' 
9.781 inches; and the length of the quarter-se- 
cond pendulum will be a «= 2.445 inchest; 
and BO of others. 

7. The foregoing laws, &c. of the motion o£ 
pendulums, cannot strictly hold ip>od, unless the 
thread that sustains the ball is void of weight, and 
the gravity of the whole liall is collected into a 
point. In practice, therefore, a very fine thread, 
and a small ball, but of a very heavy matter, are 
to be lued. But a thick thread, and a bulky 
ball, disturb the motion very much ; for in that 
case, the simple pendulum becomes a compound 
one ; it being much the same thing, as if several 
weights were applied to the same inflexible rod 
in several places. 

8 . Mr. Kraft't, in the new Petersburgh Me- 
moirs, vols. 6 and 7, has given the result of many 
experiments upon pendulums, made in diflcient 
parts of Russia, with deductions from them, from 
ivhcnce he derives thi.s theorem: il i is the length 
of a pendulum that swings .seconds iu . 1113 ' gieeii 
latitude and in a tcnqicrature of 10 degrees of 
Reaumur’s thermometer, then will the length of 
that pendulum, for that latitude, be thu-i e>prc.,s- 
cd, viz, 

X ~ (439‘178 4 2‘321 - 1 - sin.^/) line'* of a I'rcnch 
foot. And thi'i expression agrees very nearly, not 
only with all the cxpcrimcuis made on the peu- 
dulum in Hubsia, hut al.o with those of Mr. 
Graham, and those of Mr, Lyons in 79^50'm?rth 
Latitude, where he found its length 10 be 441 1^8 
line-., and as well .'is the recent ciq^riiueiits and 
computations ot the French phii.'>iiopiiers. 

. Rule. To find the Icngtli of a pendulum to 
m.ike any nuinbcr of vibrations, and vice er* f/i. 
Call the pendulum making fii) vibrations the 
standard length ; then say, as the square of the 
given number of vibralion.s is to the square of 60; 
so is the length of the standard to the length 
sought. If the length of the pendulum be given, 
and the number of vibrations it makes in a mi- 
nute be required ; say, as the given length is to 
the standard length, so is the square of 6 U, its vi- 
brations in a minute, to the square of the number 
required. The square root of which will be the 
number of vibrations made in a minute. 

From this rule it is easy to find that a pendu- 
lum 52*0'2982 inches long, will vibrate as often in 
a minute, as it is inehc? in leugth. 

One that is . 3 ’S 94803 inches long, will vibrate 
as often in a second, as it is inches in length. 

Avgnlar penUufum, is formed of two picce.s or 
legs iilte a sector, and is suspended by the angular 
point. This pendulum was invented with a view 
to diminish the length of the common pendulum, 
but at the same time, to preserve or even increase 
the time of vibration. In this pendulum, the 
time of vibration depends on the length of the 
legs, and on the angle contained between them 
conjointly, the duration of the time of vibration 
incicaifing with the angle. Hence a pendulum of 
'this con.tt ruction may be made to oscillate in any 
given time. At the lower extremity of each leg 
of the pendulum is a ball or bob as usual. It 
may be easily shown, that in this kind of pendu- 
lum, the squares of the times of vibration arc as 
the secants of half the an^e contained by the 
legs ; hence, if a**pendulam of thi^, construction 
vibrates half seconds lyhen its lej^ are closet it 
will vibrate whole seconefs when the legs are 
opened, so as to contain an angle equal to li 51'* !rl'. 


(r 
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Tf the two eyliodrical Ic^ of an angular pen- 
aluluoi are earn 15 icich». and tliey malee an 
angle of 150^ 23*, the rime of vihraiiua will be I 
second; if the angle he incre^tfied to 178^ 4' 
while the legs continue of the same lengthy the 
time ut vibration wciiild be 3 bcconds. (Gr-eguryV 
I^echamcs, vol. i. p. 269.) 

'' If an isosceles right angled triangle be suspend^ 
ed at its vertex, the centre of osculation will be 
in the middle of its base ; and if a right angled 
otme bo suspended at its vertex, rhe centre «t os- 
cillation will be III the centre of the base: in ci- 
ther case, therefore, the time of vibration wilt he 
the same as that of a <.inipie pendulum who-e 
leng*.h is equal to the aUitude nf the triangle nr 
of the cone. Other {leiidulums whose leog-hs 
shall be ci]ual to the distance between the point 
of suspension and the centre of oscillation, may 
be readily found Irom the known expressions for 
the centre of o:)cillaLion. 'I'hus, in a (larabola vi- 
brating in its own plane and suspend c<l at its ver- 
tex, the distance of the centre oi oscillation from 
that vertex is ^ axis + \ parau^eter : and when 
this c\|>res:aoa is equal to the axis, the base of the 
par.sbola will be to its axis, as 1*831(;4 to 1. 

Tiie tomtnl nr nrrular ftruilutum^ is so called from 
the figure doscrihctl by the string or ball of the 
peiuhihim. 'J'liis pendulum wa-^ invented by Mr. 
Huygens, and is also chuined by Dr. Hook. 

Ill order to under-^taiid the principles of this 
pendulum, it will be necessary to premi-e the fol- 
lowing lemma, ric. 'The times of all the circular 
revolution.^ of a heavy globular body, revolving 
within an iil^ertt’d hollow jiaraboloid, will be 
equal, what€||^cr be tlie radii of the circics de- 
scribed by that body. 

In order, therefore, to construct the pendulum 
.60 that its ball may alw.iys dc^'cribe its i evolu- 
tions in a paraboloid surface, it will be necessary 
that the rod ot the pendulum be flexible, and 
that it be suspended in such a luaiintT as to 
form the pv,»lufc of the given parabola. Hence, 
Jet KH (hg. 3, pi. 132) be an axii perpendicular 
to the horizon, having a pinion at K moved by 
the last wheel in the train of the clock; and a 
hardened steel point at H moving in an agate 
pivot, to render the motion as free a.s posaibie. 
Now, let it be required that the pciuliiliim shall 
jK'rform each revolution in a second, then the 
paraboloid surface it mores in must be such 
whose latn$ reeium is double the length of the 
common half-second pcudiilinn. Lt. O be the 
focus of the parabola MEC, and MC the laffs 
and make .‘Mi = MO^ ^M(J — the length 
of a common liait-sccnnd pei^dulnm. At tlie point 
A of the verge, let a thin plate AU be fixed at one 
end, and at ilic other end B let it be fastened to a 
bar or aim BD perpendicular to l>H, and to 
which it is fixed at the point D, The figure of 
the plate AB is that of the evulutc of the given 
parabola MEC. 

The equation of this evolute, being also that of 
-7 

the semicubical parabola, is ■ — p.i* =» i/\— Let 
IG 
27 

~ ; tlieii and in the focus y. 

In this case 2jf‘^as=V^=»;r P* : hence P*, and x 
, '27 ' 

■e distance i>f the 

focus from the vertex A. By a^uming ihe value 
of a, the ordinates of the curve may bcfc-und; 
and hence it may he easily drawn. 

.The string of the pendulum must be of such a 


length, that wlicd one end is fired at B, it fliajr 
lie over the plate AB,and then hang perpendicu- 
lar from^it, hO that thf centre of the bob maqr he 
at K when at rest. Now the verge K*^ being put 
inro mot'oii, the ball of the pend ium will begin 
to gyrate, and thereby conceive a centrifugal 
force which will carry it out from the axis to 
.some point F, where it will circulate seconds or 
half seconds according as the line AE is 9.9'^ 
inches, or 2^ inches, and AB answerable to it. 

One advantage possessed by a clock having a 
pendulum of thia construction is tha the second 
hand moves in a regular and uniform manner, 
without being iriilqcct to those jeiks nr st..irts as 
in common clocks; and the pendulum is entirely 
silent. 

The conical pcnduIuTn has been very ingoninns- 
ly employed as a regulator by Messrs. Bo'dton 
and Watt, in their steam engines. See Steam 

ENGIN'E. 

The greatest inconvenience attending the pen- 
dnliim is, 111.11 ir is conttanily liable to an alte^’a- 
lion of its leiigih, from the cflVcts of heat and 
C(*id, which vei y sen-ibly ex pand and cr#ntract all 
met.'illinc bodies. See Hf.at. Pxrmmf.txw, &c. 

To remedy this inconvenience, the common 
method i*< by applying the bi>b of the pcndMhini 
with a hcrew; so that it may be at any time made 
longer or shorter, according a» the lv*b i** screwed 
downwards or upwards, and there))y the time of 
its vibrations kept always the .^aiTjc. Again, if a 
glass or metalline tube, unitorm throughout, filled 
with quicksilver, ?nd 38.8 inches long, were ap- 
plied to a clu. k, it would vibrate seconds for 33.2 
- f of 3S.S,and such a pendulum admits of a two- 
fold expansion and contraction, one of the 
mctul and the oilier of the mercury, and these 
will be at the same time contrary, uitd therefore 
xvill correct each otiicr. For by what we have 
.shown, tlie metal will extend in lcn;;ih with heat, 
and so the pendulum will vibiate slower on that 
account. 7 he mercury abo will expand with 
heat, and since by this expamion it must extend 
the length of the column upward, and conse- 
quently raisjc the centre ot oscidatioii ; so that by 
this means its distance from the point of buspen- 
sion will be shortened, and tlierclore the pendu- 
lum cm this account will vibrate quicker ; w’lieic- 
fore, if the circumstances of the lube and mercury 
arc ‘Nklllfu’ly adjusted, the time of the clock 
might, by this means, for a long conrve of time, 
contniiiP the same, \vith.7ut any sen.sible gain cjr 
loss. This was the inveiuion of Mr. Graham, in 
the 3 '^car J 721, who made a clock of thi.s sort, and 
compaied it with oi.c of the l>e?l of ihe common 
sort lor three yr.irs t^igcther, and found the errors 
of the former but ab.>ui oiie-eiglith part of the 
latter. 

Mr. Graham abo made a pendulum consisting 
of three bars, one of steel between two of brass, 
and the :<teel bar acted upon a lever, so at to 
raise the pendulum, when lengthened by heat> 
to let it down, when shortened by cold^ but 
lie found this clock liable to sudden starts and 
jerk*- in its motion. 

The ingeniuiiB Mr.Ellicort, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, drsrribes a pendulum of his 
invention, compoicd of brass and iron, with the 
method of applying it, -so as to avoid the many 
jerks to which tnc ma hiue might be li.'ibio. 

But besides the i^rej;ularitics arising trom hent 
and cold, pendulum clocks arc liable to others 
from friction and foulne-s; to obvcite which, 
Mr. HarrisoD has several excellent contrivances. 
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tvhereby his docks are almost eotirely free from 
friction* and never nee^ to'be cleanea* 

The grtdiroo pendulum is z contrivance for the 
same purpose. Instead of one rod, this pendulum 
u Composed of any convenient odd number of 
rojls^ u five, seven^ or nine ; being so connected, 
that tne effect of one set of them counteracts that 
of the. other set ^ and therefore, if they are pro- 
perly adjusted to each other, the centres of sus- 
peimoii and oscillation will always he equidistant, 
rig. 4 represents a gridiron pendulum composed 
of nine rods, steel and brass alternately. The 
two outer rods, AB, CD, which are of steel, are 
fksteticd to the cross pieces AC, BD, by means of 
pins. The neat two rods, FF, GH^ are of brass* 
and are fastened to the lower bar BD, and to the 
second upper bar EG. The two following rods 
are of steel, and are fastened to the cross bars EG 
and IK. The two rods adjacent to the central 
rod being of brass, are fastened to the cross pieces 
IK and LM ; and the central rod, to whicn the 
ball of the pendulum is attached, 4s suspended 
from the cross piece LM, and passes freely through 
a perforation in each of the cross bars 1K, BD. 
From this disposition of the rods, it is evidciu 
that, by the expansion of the extreme rods, the 
cross piece BD, and the two rods attached to it, 
will descend : but since these rods are expanded 
by the same heat, the cross piece EG will conse- 
quently be raised, and therefore also the two next 
rods ; but because these rods are also expanded, 
the cross bar IK will descend ; and by the expan- 
sion of the two next rods, the piece I^M will be 
raised a quantity suflicient to counteract the cx- 
p^sion of the central rod. Whence it is obvious, 
that the effect of the steel rods is to increase the 
length of the pendulum in hot weather, and to 
diminish it in cold weather, and that the brass 
rods have a contrary elfect upon the pendulum. 
.The effect of the brass rods must, however, be 
equivalent not only to that of the steel rods, but 
al»o to the part above the trame and spring, 
which connects it with the cock, and to that part 
between the lower part of the frame and the cen- 
tre of the ball. 

Another excellent contrivance for the same pur- 
pose^ is described in a French author on clock- 
making. It was used in the north of England by 
an ingenious artist about fifty years ago. This 
invention is as follows : a bar of the same metal 
with the rod of the pendulum* and of the same 
^ dimenstofii, is placed against the back<part of the 
dkick-^kse ; from the top of this a part projects, 

which the upper part of the pendulum is con- 
' tt^cted by two nne pliable chains or silken strings, 
which just below betweep two plates of 
bhMs, whose lower edges will always terminate 
tlice length of the pendulum at the upper end. 
These ^tes are supported on a pedestal fixed to 
the back of the case. The bar rests upon an im- 
moveable base at the lower part of the case ; and 
^ is inserted into a groove, by which means it is 
always retained in the same position. From this 
constrqction, it is evident that the extension or 
contraction of this bar, and of the rod of the pen- 
dulum^' will be equal, and in contrary directions. 
For suppose the rod uf the penduluih to be ex- 
panded any given quantity by heat ; then, as the 
lower end of the bar rests upon a fixed point, the 
bar will lie expanded upwards, and raise the upr 
pw end of the pendulum just as mUch as its 
length was increased ; and hence iu length belo'ipr 
the mates will be the MAie as before. 

It has been supposed by several, that the tubu- 


lar pendulum (which is also 
Harrison’s compeasdftion) is but a vei^ decent to** 
vention : bift pe writer of the article Clock in 
British Fincydopedia met with one by, dccident 
which Was made upwards of thirty years ;«gp ; 
and thinks it but justice, both to the public 
the ingenious artist who directed its coOstntetic^ ^ 
to opphse this opinion. This pendulum is in 
ponession of Mr. Patoureaux, watch anif dock- 
maker, 13, Wardour-street. U was made by Mr. 
William Brown, a clock-maker welt known to 
the trade, who has been dead upwards of fi4c 
rears, and who formerly resided near the Seven 
Dials. His brother, a jeweller, residing inl5« 
Coventry-court^ Hayixiarket, w» his executor, 
and sold the pendulum -to Mr! Barrett, clock- 
maker, of Compton-street, some years ago, frohi 
whence Mr. Batoureaux bought it. Mr. Brown, 
the jeweller, informed the writer that this peiidu- 
lum had been made by his brother upwards of 
thirty years ago, just after he had served his ihue 
to Mr. Chandler, then of Kiug-street,^ Seven 
Dials (whom he afterwards succeeded in his busi- 
ness) ; and that it was made by diiection of Mr. 
Chandler, who, as far as he knew, was the inven- 
tor of it: and in corroboration uf this assertion, 
Mr. Hampson, working clock-maker, 22, O reek- 
street, Soho, declares, that he made several pen- 
dulums of the same construction for Mr. BroWn, 
upwards of seven years ago. 'This tubular pen- 
dulum, which at present we must attribute to tlie 
ingenuity of Mr. Chandler, is composed of tWo 
tubes and a rod of iron, and two tubes of brass. 
The iron rod is about a quarter of an inch ii; dia- 
meter, and is suspended by a sprin^Jn the cuih- 
mon- manner : it is inclosed by the fim brass tube, 
to which It is connected at bottom: an iron tube, 
supported by the top of the brass tube, thende-. 
ecends a little below it, and supports by its low^r 
extremity the second brass tube, which rises a 
little above the former tubes, and from the top of 
St the second iron tuj>e descends below all about 
two inches into the substance of the pendulum 
bob, which is very large and heavy .* the bottom 
of tliis last tube contains a nut, into which a screw 
(having a milled head beneath that sustains tho 
bob), passes from below, and raises or lowers the 
bob, as required for the adjustment of the rate of 
going of the clock. We may date the invention 
of the tubular pendulum, from the foregoing in- 
formation, about the year 1773, though it may 
yet be found to be of a still earlier period. The 
foreman of Mr. Villaumy, clock-maker to the 
Prince of Wales, Pall-mall, declares, that he re- 
members a tubular pendulum to have been made 
by Mr. Finney, a well-known clock-maker of Li- 
verpool, upwards of forty years ago, and that it 
is now in the [lossesbion of Mr. De Mcmbry,'bf 
Richmond; bat space will not permit the farther 
investigation of tiiia pdint at present. 

. The modification of rhe longitudinal compensa- 
tion made public by Mr. Troughtun, mathemati- 
cal instrument-maker, differs from Cbandlear^a 
tubalar pendulum, in having but two tubes of 
brass, which afford the ascending cdmpensatioiiif 
while the descending ones are perfothitd by five 
wires of steeli 1(||||wrdetf of brass ahd steel is the 
'same as in ‘Chandler’s’ pendulum) %at all the 
Wei wi^e^ dbwhWhrdi t|M imemaF 
tbbe; the 

whole wnUh^'the bdb'by 
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1 804* p^llthcd the first account of it.in De- 
Mpt |ear«. in Kjc|^ohkon’s Philosophical 
" ipunuil : W believe n^hi^of the pri- 

ority of Chaodlef's, tubular peoduluio to hi»« and 
t.bat in thinking and^ilecjlarinj; himtelf the first 
ijpVeator of, tubular f^ndiiluniB, he only fall into 
an error common tp many other in^eiuodt men 
Oh jin^ilar occasions'; and this error is the more 
exChthable, as at the time Chandler made his pen- 
nulum there were no periodical works in exibC- 
ence which professedly recorded the improve- 
ments of arts and manufactures, and artists were 
in general more careful to conceal their discoVe- 
• rles than to acquire reputation by making them 
public. 

Before concluding the enumeration of various 
sorts of pendulums, one su^ested by Mr. Trough- 
ton should be noticed, i^ich seems worthy of 
trial. Me proposes that its rod should be m^e 
of baked potter’s earth, of the same composition 
as Wedgewood’s thermometer, and furnished 
with a metallic cap, by which it should be sus*- 
tained by the knife-edge suspension, which the 
celebrated Berthoud amrms has less friction than 
the spring suspension. 

The chief advantages wliich tubular pendulums 
have over those of the gridiron construction are, 
that they admit of being much lighter above the 
bob with equal strength ; that they experience 
less resistance from the air in their vibrations; 

that they are less liable to those sliakes and 
irregular motions in their expansions which the 
others experience : on the otlier hand, as the out- 
side tube alone in them comes in contact with the 
air through which it passes in its vibratiqnsi the 
Inner tubepcan receive much less of its lnfimjg|Q6 
. as to temperature, which arises from this1^|^g, 
and which Cummings has shown to be oxwiu^- 
derable consequence. In 'Froughton’s pendulum^ 
the great difierence of the masses of matter be- 
tween the ascending and descending parts must 
he another source of error, as the small wirerof 
which the latter consist mdubitably will much 
sooner experience the influence of a change of 
temperature in the air than the more bulky sub- 
stance of the tubes- In this latter respect Ciiand- 
ler’s tubular pendulum seems superior to Trough- 
ton’s, all its parts being much more nearly of the 
same magnitude. 

^ Tile last compensation pendulum we shall men- 
tion is that of Mr. Adam Reid, a very ingeuious 
mechanist at Woolwich. It is made of steel and 
sine, the proportions of the respective parts being 
adjusted according to iheir several powers of ex- 
,{>ansion. The following are Mr. Reid’s direc- 
tions. Procure a rod of forged blister-steel 52.7 
inches long, *27 diameter, heat it to a white heat, 
which will open the pores of the steel, and give 
it the smallest expansive power that steel of that 
texture is possessed of; wh<;p cold, straighten it 
with a mallet of wood <m a wooden blo», that 
no part may be. condensed partially, which would 
be; the case if a hammer and anvil were used. 

cast aaoKd rod of sine 12*5 inches long, *€8 
diameter, with the lowest heat that will fuse it ; 
jpourit intp a it^etal mould ; th^is will give it the 
jprepUest dei^ity, consequentfMBjs g expan- 
.Sion that ifinc u ppssesm oi«rPrken bore a hole 
^^|hroi|gh the M^e of it lopgitttdiwT*tbat it 
'my i^oye fn^ j^.thie. steel tindqi ha^ a out 

scrj^iH^ tbeliWM end to r^gnlafeilie clock 

X39,.re^^ ihe tipper eqq of the eyhoder of 
in ibc laitte place., what* 


ev^ expansion or cpqtractton takes pkce« if the 
adjustment be correct. 

If platina were used instead of steel, aqd steel 
instead of zinc, a pendulum snigbt be made 
equally good, and more compact ; But not ao 
small an expcnce. The dimensions a^ve ^eci- 
iied are for a second's pendulum in its fiuwed 
state. 

^ To give all possible perspicuity to this desepp- 
cion, figs. Ji and 5, pi 132, are added; where JlB 
represents the steel rod extending through the 
whole. C the bob, supported upon the compen- 
sating cylinder of ziuc D, which surrounds the 
rod AB, and rests upon the nut £ of a screw 
tapped upon the end of the steel rod, to bring it 
fo exact time; as this expands downwards by 
heat, the zinc expands upwards the same quan- 
tity ; so that the bob always remains at the same 
distance from the point of suspeosion. ^ Tig. 6 is 
a section to show more clearly the thickness of 
the zinc tube D, and the form of the steel rodat 
Oy where it passes through the bob, it being there 
of the transverse shape shown at L, that Hie rod 
or the bob may not turn round when the hut K 
is turned to adjust it to time. 

Fifteen guineas wer^ voted to Mr. Reid by the 
society, as a compliment for this truly ingenious 
invention. 

PBNi>t'r.tJM-CLOCK is a clock having its motioa 
regulated by the i^bration of a pendulum. 

It is controverts between Galileo and Huy- 
gens, wliich of the two first applied the pendu- 
lum to a clock. 

After Huygens had discovered that the vibra- 
tion made in arcs of a cycloid, however unequal 
they might be in extent, were all equal in time; 



lariiies of the motion of the clock; since, though 
the several causes of those irregularities should 
occasion the pendulum to make greater or smaller 
vibrations, ypt, by virtue of the cycloid, it would 
still make them perfectly equal in point of time ; 
and the motion of the clock governed by it 
would therefore be preserved perfectly equable. 
But the difficulty was, how to make tne pendu- 
lum describe arcs of a cycloid ; for naturally the 
pcnduliiin, being tied to a fixed point, can only 
describe circular arcs about it. 

Here Mr. Huygens contrived to fix the iron 
rod or wire, which bears the ball (:% weight at 
the top, to a silken thread, placed between two 
cycloidal cheeks, or two little arcs of a cycloid, 
made of metal. Hence the motioa of vibration, 
applying successively from one of those arcii- to 
the other, the thread, which is extremely fiexjible, 
easily assumes the figure of them, and by. that 
means causes the ball or weight at the bottom to 
describe a just cycloidal arc.^ 

I'his is doubtless an ingenious invchticfi, more 
especially as it gave rise to the whole dqiifrine oi 
involute and evolute carves, with the rmius and 
degree of C'lrvaturZ^ &.C. ^ ^ ^ 

Slit it is not of any essential service in the prac^ 
ticeof clock-making; for the ia6cbn:^i9m. of vi- 
brations in cycloidal ares is demonstrated upon 
the supposition that the whole .mass of the pen- 
dulum 18 concentrated in a poiqt : a supposttiou 
which cannot actually take .placeln any vibrating 
body. Many other reasons have induced the art- 
ists to abandon the use of the cycloidal Pent- 
ium. The principal are.tlie difficulty with which 
ihemeuHic checks Jtre bsast ^to the true cycloidal 
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form ; t2i« iiii(irobal>tlity of theif long* retaining: 
it, supposing it once given 3 and the cJiangcs of 
which the pendulum ia susceptible in con^equcnre 
gf the expansion and cojitraction by heat and 
cold. These sources of error are such as the pe- 
culiar property of theeyclo»d cannot obviate: and 
as the variations from isochrouism in very umall 
circular arcs is extremely trifling, the cycloidal 
pendulum is now wholly disused in practice (Ore^ 
Mfchani(.i, vol. i. p. ‘230.) 

PKNJiLOPE, in labulons history, a cele- 
brated princess of Grei^c, daughter of Icarius, 
of S])arta, and wife of Ulysses, kina; of Ithaca. 
She soon after became mother of iVlcmachus, 
and was obliged to part with great reluctance 
from her husband, whom the Greeks oblig- 
ed to go to the Trojan war. (Vid. Pala- 
MEDe^.) The continmlion of the war ren- 
dered her melancholy; hut wlien Ulysses did 
not return, like the other princes, her fears 
were increased, and she was soon beset bv a 
number of snitor-^, who wished her to believe 
that her husband was shipwrecked. She re- 
c;ei\ecl their addresses with disdain; she yet 
flattered them with hopes, and declared that 
she would make choice of one of them, as 
soon as she iiad finished a piece of tapestry 
then in hand ; but she hafileu their eager ex- 

ectations by undoing in the night what she 

ad done in the day-time. This artifice of 
Penelope has given rise t<» fhe proverb of Pc- 
nelope's web, which is apiilied to whales cr' 
labour can never be ended. The return of 
Ulysses, after an absence nf twenty years, how- 
ever, delivered her from her dangerous suitors. 
(Homer, Ovid, &c,l Penelope is described 
by Homer as a inoucl of fcinule virtue and 
chastity; but some more modern writers dis- 
pute her claims to modesty and continence, 
representing her as the most debauched and 
voluptuous of her sex. 

Penelope, in zoology, a genus of the class 
aves, order g.illiiue. Bill naked at the base ; 
head covered wdth feathers ; chin naked ; tail 
with twelve feathers; legs spurlcss. Four 
species; in Liniicus six; two of which last, 
however, do not properly belong to this ge- 
nus. 

1. P. ^fstata Guan. Head with an erect 
crest ; temples violet ; bill black ; irids orange; 
nostrils reaching from the middle of the bill to 
the front; orbits violet ; caruncle on the chin 
c()mpresse<i, red, covered with a few hairs; 
crest oblong ; body black green ; back brown; 
neck> breast, and belly spotted with while; 
legs red. Inhabits Brazil and Guiana; two 
and a half feet long. They are often tamed ; 
and make a noise not unlike the sound jacu : 
ilcsli accounted good. 

2. P. cumaiiensis. Yacou. Blackish; crest 
uand first ouilbfeathcTs white ; irids brownish ; 
orbits ann thin nakec', blueish ; body beneath 
speckled with white ; tail long, even ; ' legs 
m4 inhabits Cayenne and Guiana; size of 
a hen-turkey ; erects the crest and spreads its 
tail ; builds on the ground, or in low trees. 
At Cayenne it i.s tamed, becomes familiar, and 
will mix with other poultry, 

3. P. pipile. Piping cuiassovr. Caruncle 
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on the chin blue ; belly black ; b^ brentit/ 
spotted with black ; wing-coverts and 
quill-feathers white ; legs red. Inhabits with 
the last ! voice wcek« piping. 

4. P. roari). Marai). Greenish-bhck 5 
naked oTbit.«t, and legs red ; throat nakedisb, 
speckled with white; bill and irids blackish ; 
head crested^ The crest erected wtjlen the 
bird is irritated ; wings short ; tail long, even, 
often erected and expanded. Inhabits in flocks 
in the woods of Guiana; roosts in trees whose 
foorl it feeds upon ; emits a disagreeably harsh 
cry. 

PENETRABPLITY. s. (from peneim^ 
lie.) Susceptibility of impression from another 
bo^ (C/i^nr). 

PPNETRABLE. a. (peneirahfe, Fr. pene- 
trahilis, Latin.) I. Such as may he pierced; 
such ns may admit the entrance of another 
body (Dn/dcn), 2. Susceptive of mural or 
inlclIpciLial impression (S/ial:speare). 

PK^NbyniAllj. s. (penc/7-i//zfj, Latin.) In- 
terior parts : not ill use (Harvey). 

PE^NJ'’.l'liAN('y. .V. (froiii penelrani.y 
Power of entering or piercing (Ray). 

PbVNE'rilANT. a. (peneiranf, French.) 
Having the power to pierce 01 enter; sharp; 
subtile (linyle). 

To PK'N'E'i’RATE. v. a. (pemtrer, Fr.) 

1. To pierce ; to enter bej’ond the surface; to 
make way into a b.>dv (Arbulhiutt). 2. To 
affect the mind. 3. To tcacli the meaning 

To Pl'netrate. V. 71. 1. To make way 
(Popt). 2. lo make uay by the mind 
( Lorke ) . 

PENETR A'TiON. $. (pnirtratiofu Fr.) 
L The act of entering into any body (Milton). 

2. * Menial riitiancc into any thing abstruse. 

3. Acuteness; piigacity (Raffs). 
PE'NKTRATIVE. a. (from penefrete.) 

J. Piercing; sharp; snbiile (IVoflon). 2. 
Acute; sagacious; discerning (Swiff). 3. 
Having the power to impress the mind (Shak^ 
:^peore). 

PE'NFrRATlVENESS. (from pene^ 
trafive.) The quality of being )M:nctrati\e. 

PENGUIN, in ornithology. See Alca 
and Aptenodytes. 

PencJuin, in botanv. SeeBROMELlA. 
PEN J C I LLIFOK M A PPKN D1 X. In 
botany, an ap]ieiulix to the keel of the corol in 
some sorts of polygala ; in shape of a pamtei's 
pencil. 

Pknictlliform STIGMA. A pcnciUshapcd 
stigma; in iniliiiin. 

PENICILLUM, in anatomy. See Acini 

BILIOSI. 

PKNl'NSULA, 8. (Latin, pene insula.) 
A piece of land almost surrounded by the 
sea. 

PENrNSUjytt^ED. 0. (from peninsula.) 
Almost surrotifmm by water. 

PENIS, (penis, apendendo^ from its hang- 
ing down.) M<^tnbrmn virile. The cylindri- 
cal part that ha^igs 4dwn 
veneris before the serqtuni of Tt> » 

divided by anatoinilits into the loov ^imI 
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!icar]» called the glans penis. It is composed of 
coniimon integuments, two corpora cavernosa, 
and oiie corpus spongiosum, which surrounds 
a canal, the' urerhra; that proceeds from the 
hlad<ler to the apex of the penis, where it opeos 
by the meatus urinarins. (See Urethra.) 
The fold of the skin that covers the glaus penis 
is termed the prepuce. The arteries of the 
jjcnis tli'e from the hypogastric and ischiatic. 
The vein of the penis, vena magna ipaius penis, 
empties ilself in the hypogastric vein. The 
absorbents of this organ arc very numerous, 
and run under the cbm inon mtcgnincnls to the 
inguinal glands : ahsorberus aly* arc found in 
great plenty in the urethra. The glands of 
the penis are, Cowper’s glands, the prostate, 
inuciptrous, and odoriferous glands. Uhe 
nerves of the penis arc branches of the sacral 
and ischiatic. 

Penis ERECTOR. Triinyology. SeeEiiLC- 
TOR PENIS. 

PENIS(X)LA, a town of Spain, in Valen- 
cia, seatH on a high point of land, surrounded 
on ihrc'j sides hy the sea, and of dilTicult accos 
by land. It is 30 miles S. by W. of 'J ono-a, 
and HO N.N.E. of Valencia. Lon. 0. E. 
Lat. 40. N. 

PENlSHEHll, a town of Candahar, in 
the coniiirv of ('abul, 4(3 miles of C'abni. 

I^K'Nri'IiNdv A. (Jjcniicnce, ¥t, pcpnUcn^ 
/in, Latin.) llepcntance ; soriow for crimes; 
contrition for sni, with amendment of life or 
change of the atteclions {Drydcn). 

PE'Ni rENT. a. Fr. penitevs, 

Iwt.) Ucpcntani ; contrite for siu ; sorrouful 
for past Iransgrcsiiioiis, and re.solulely amending 
life i^Miltori), 

Pk'njtknt. X. 1. One sorrowful for sin 
(yfo«c 7i). 'J. One under censures of the church* 
but adniitlcd to penance 3. 

One iindi’F the direction of a confessor. 

PENrrK'NTI .'\L. a. (from pctulnirv.') Ex- 
pressiiKt penitence; enjoined as penance ( S/ziz A- 
spear e) . 

Pen i T l'n t i aI- . s. \,penilenciel, Fr. pivni- 
tentiule, low Latin.) A book dnccting the 
degrees of penance {Aifliffc), 

PENJTENTIAUV, in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, a name given to ceitaiii picshyters 
or priests, appointed in every church to receive 
the private confessions of the people, in order 
to facilitate public discinliiic, by acquainting 
them what sins were to oe expiated by public 
penance, and to appoint private penance foi 
such private crimes as were not proper to be 
publicly censured. 

Penitentiary, at the court of Rome, is 
an office in which are examined and ilclivered 
out the secret hulls, graces, or dis|)cns.iuoiis 
relating to ca5e.s of conscience, confc.ssions, 
flee. 

Penitentiary, is also an ^icer, in sonic 
cathedrals, vested with power froTu the bishop 
to absolve, in cases reserved to him. The pope 
has at present his gra^d penitentiary, who is a 
cardinal, and the, .chief bf llie other nentten- 
tiary-pril^j^UjlJli^lisd in the cteirch oi Rome, 
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who consult him in all difhcult cases, lie 
presides in the penitentiary, dispatches dispen- 
sations, ubsolvtuons, &:c. and ha.<i under htrn a 
regent and $4 proctors, oi advocates of the sa*- 
crod pern ten tiary. 

PE'N ITENTLY-mi. (fmwprniifenf.) With 
repentance ; with sorrow for mu ; with con- 
trition. 

PE'N KNIFE, jf. (pen and /cttf/c.) A knife 
used to cut pens (Bficon), 

PENKRIDGK, a town in Sulfordshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, seated on the river 
Penk, six miles S. of Siad'ord, and i'jg N.W. 
of London. 

FENKUM, a town of Hither Pomerania, 
seated on a lake, 15 miles S.W. of Sicuin, 

PEN M AEN M A VVR, a||pountain of Wales, 
in Carnarvonshire, overhanging the sea. It is 
four miles by S. of Al>trcituway ; and the 
road to Holyhead ciosses it on the side of a 
dreadful prccijiice, from which it is defeiided by 
a wall The mountain is 1540 feci above the 
level of tlie sea. 

Ph'/NMAN. s. (pen and man.) l.One who 
professes tlie. art of writing, id. An author ; a 
writer (A ldismi). 

PE'NM A NSH IP. jf. Writing; that which 
is effected by the pen. 

PENN (William), an English admiral, 
bom at Rristol, in Jb21. He commanded 
with Venables at the taking of Jamaica from 
the Spaniards, in l()5a, and the same year was 
elected member of parliament for VWyinout'n. 
He was committed to the tower by Cromwell, 
for quitting his command without Ic.'tve, but 
was soon released. He was chief commander 
uiukr the dnkc of York, in the signal and 
successful battle with the Dutch licet, in 
]00*4, and- was honoured with knigiuliood. 
He died in retirement at VVansicad, in Essex, 
in Ki/O. 

Pknn (William)* on eminent quaker and 
writer, son of the above, was born in the parish 
of St. ('atherine*s, near the lower, in i()44. 
Me was put to school, first at Chigwell, in 
then to a ma?ter on Tower-hill, and 
lastly under the care of a private tutor. One 
'Fhomas Loe, a quaker, is said to have con- 
firiiied him in his design of uniting with that 
sect. He was, with many other persons, taken 
out of a meeting-house at Cork, and imprison- 
ed ; and this unjust persecnlion on a peojjie 
(or opinion’s sake strcnghicned his affection 
and ties of union with them. His father, 
though OiTcrideJ with his .son, obtained, hia 
release. lie wa.s, however, afterwards sent to 
the tower for a book he had written, and 
during the seven nioiiths he was confined he 
wrote his famous No Cross, no Crown. He 
was so courageous and able a champion in the 
cause of his oppressed brethren, as to obtain an 
order for the iclease of all in prison. In the 
next year the conventicle act occasioned his 
being imprisoned a third time. He was also 
tried at the Old Bailey for preaching to a sedi- 
tious assembly. He pleadca his own cause, and 
was acquitted, but the jury were fined, and he 
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was detained in prison^ He obtained his own 
and their release^ probably the interest of 
his father, for the quakera doem the payment 
of .a fine an acknowledgment of guilt. His 
father became perfectly reconciled to him 
before his death, which Happened in 1()70, for 
he said to him, ** Son William, let nothing in 
this world tempt you to wrong your conscience : 
1 charge yop do nothing against your consci- 
ence. So will you keep peace at home, which 
will be a feast to you in a day of trouble.** He 
hud a controversy with Mugs;leton, the founder 
of a sect} and held, near Rickrnansworth, a 
public dispute with the no less famous Kiciiard 
Baxter, nelived many years at Werminghurst, 
in Sussex, an estate which he had by his ^ife 
Gulielcha Maria li^ringett, whose father had 
been killed at the siege of Bainber, in the civil 
wars. From this residence, he went, in com- 
pany with George Fox and Robert Barclay, on 
a mission to Holland and Germany, lit lOSi 
king Charles granted him, in lieu of arrears 
due to his father, the province in North Ame- 
rica, till then called the New Netherlands, 
but since Pennsylvania. Mr. Penn’s friendly 
and pacific manner of treating the Indians pro- 
duced in them an extraordinary love for him 
and his people ; so that they have maintained 
a perfect amity with the English in Pennsylva- 
nia ever since. He died in 17 IS, at Jordans, 
near Beaconsfield, of the eficcts of three apo- 
plectic fits. He left considerable property he* 
nmd him, having inherited 1 6001. a year fiom 
his father. 

At one period of bis life, Penn lodged in a 
house in Norfolk-street in the Strand. In the 
entrance to it he had a peeping-hoI«, through 
which he could see any person that came to 
him. A creditor one day sent in his name; 
and having been made to wait more tiian a 
reasonable time, be knocked for the servant, 
whom he asked, “ Will not iby master see 
me?” ** Friend, (answered the servant) he 
has seen thee, but he does not like thee.” 

He was the greatest bulw'ark of the Quakers j 
in whose defence he wrote numlicrlesi* ]neccs. 
Besides the above works, he wrote a great num- 
ber of others ; the most esteemed of winch 
are, 3. His Primitive Chrislfanity revived, 2. 
His defence of a paper entitled Gospel Truths, 
against the Exceptions of the bishop of Cork. 
3. His Persuasive to Moderation. 4. His Good 
Advice to the Church of EnglantI, Rotdaii 
Catholic, and ProtesTant Dissenter. 6. The 
sandy Foundation bhaken, 0, No Cross, no 
Crown. ?. The great Case of Liberty of Con- 
science debated. 8. The Christian Quaker 
and his Testimony stated anrl vindicated. 9. 
A Discourse of the general Rule of Faith and 
Practice, and Judge of Controversy, 30. Eng- 
land's present Interest considered. 13. An 
Address to Protestants. 12. His Reflections 
and Maxims. 13. His Advice to his Children. 
14. His Bibe and Progress of the People called 
Quaker?. 13. A Treatise on Oaths. Most of 
these have passed several editions, some of thenf 
many^ The letters between William Petttn 
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and Dr. Tillotsoti, and Williain Penn and Wil- 
liam Popple, esq. together with Pehn*s letiera 
to the princess ^iaabeth of the Rhine, . and 
the countess of Hornes, os also one to his wife 
onhisgoinglo Penosylvania, are inserted in hit 
works, which were first collected and publish- 
ed in 2 volsi folio ^ and the parts since selected 
and abridged into I vol. folio, are much 
and deservedly admired for the good^Mlnse they 
contain. 

PE'NNACHED. a, (pcnnache, Fr.) Ap- 
plied to flowers when the ground of the natu- 
ral colour of thdr leaves is radiated and diver- 
sified neatly without any confusion (7Ve- 
vovx). 

PE'NNANT. .V. (pennovy Fr.) 1. A small 
flag, ensign, or colour. 2. A tackle for hoisting 
tilings on board. 

Pennant (Thomas), an able naturalist 
and antiquary, born at Downing, Flintshire, 
17-h, and educated at Wrexham school, and 
Oxford. After examining whatever was curi- 
ous and valuable in England, he travelled on 
the coudneiU, and was introduced to ihelcarn- 
e^l of Europe, especially Buflhn, Voltaire, Lin- 
n^us, ficc. On his return he commenced au- 
thor, and from 17‘>0, when his British zoolo- 
gy ap)>eared, to the lime of his death, he em- 
ployed himself in elucidating the history, geo- 
graphy, and natural curiosities of his country. 
He died at Downing, 1793. His works arc 
numerous, the best known arc tour in Scot- 
land, 177 1 > often edited — tours in Wales, from 
Chester to London— account of London— lite- 
rary memoirs of himself — a geographical ac- 
count of India, &c. 

PENN ANTI A, in botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia, older dioecia. Calyxless ; 
corol fi\c-pelailed ; stamens five; stigma flat, 
peilate, pericarp three-sided, two-celled ; soetb 
solitary. One 8|>ecies, a native of New Zea- 
land. 

Pi^NNAR^ a river of Hindustan, which 
rises in Mysore, flows by (iooty, Gandicotta, 
Cudd;ipah, and Vellore, and enters the Bay of 
Benpd, at Giingapatniun. 

PENN ATA FOLIA, winded leaves, among 
botanists, are such leaves of pluiitb as giow 
directly one against another, on the same rib 
or stalk ; as those of ash, walnut tree, &c. 

PI:NWATKD. fl. Winged. 

PENNATULA. Sea-pen. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vermes, order zoophyta. 
Animal not atfixed, of various shapes, sup- 
ported by a bony part within, naked at the 
Dane, the upper part with generally lateral ra- 
mifications furnished with rows of tubular 
denticles, producing radiate fxdyi^eB from each 
tube. Eighteen species, scattered through the 
sens of the globe. 

This worm is nut a cornlliiic, or alcyony, 
as bring unafFixed to any other substance, but 
in other reM>ects ^ it much resembles these 
tribes. Its figure is that qf g quill-feather of a 
bird*3 wing ; it is about four inches 

long, and of a red colour ; altmg theback there 
is a groove frojail the extremity pf tl^.JeaUi|ired 
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part, as there is In a pen ^ the feathered part 
consists of fins procccilin^ from tlie stem ; 
these fins move the aniitial backward and for- 
ward in the water, and arc furnished with 
snekers or mouths urmed witii filanieiits. The 
following are the chief species. 

I. P. corcinea. Stem roiinil, radiating, 
with papillous, polype-bearing atul cUi- 

vale at the top. Innaliits the deeps of t!ic 
White Sea, and unites the iwo ge/iera of al- 
cyonium and pennatiila ; ''oft, re*!, an inch 
and half high 3 ami as thiek as the litdo fin- 
ger, wrinkled, with the papilla? disposed in 
rows. 

a. P. phosphorca. Sloiii flcsiiy; with a 
rough midrib, and iinbiicaled rainlfieations. 
Inhabits most seas, and found in iho c of our 
own country ; emits a \cry slnnig phosphoric 
light in the dnik ; about four inches long, 
red; stein villwns ; rays nearly incumbent, 
and all pointing one way. 

3, P. enrrinus. Stem (piadrangnlar, taper, 

•* cry long, bony, toxcred with a callous Uicni- 
Virar.e, with an uiubelialc cluster of polypes 
lioin the top. Inhabits the < frccnlaiul seas; 
above six feet long; and when taken fresh 
from the sea appears like a nosegay of yellow 
Howers; upj)ei part of U!nb«*l ccmiposed of 
iVoni twenty to thirty cylindrical I’olype-, each 
Vv itli eiidtl claws lU the tip, ami seated on a 
lung pedicle. 

I'Jl. A (from ;;cw.; I. VVriier. o. 

(vencase { ^linsirurffi) 

rliNNK'lUK (Alexander), a Scotch phy- 
,'‘/rian, lie pnldi^.hed a lt)poiirapbical account 
of 'I'weeclale, soim poems, (l<**ieripti\e of the 
j'.'i vnners of liis countrymen, !^r. He died 
1/*'-^, age ! 7t). It is said tliai he cornmoni- 
c.iled to Allan Uainsay the ^Bcident^ which 
iorm the '.uhjt'el of his (roniie Shepheid. 

PK'NNII.HSS. a, (from pniny.^ Aioncy- 
less ; pool ; waiitiiig iimnev. 

PK"NN(.)N. .s. {])crni(jf!, Fr ; small flag or 
colour {ShakspfuiTr^. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the United 
Stales of America, IL'GS miles long and l.'.ti 
broad; bounded on the N. by New Yoik, E. 
by that province and New Jersey, S. by Dcda- 
ware, Maryland, and V’^iiginia, W. by the 
latter and lhai of Oliio, and N.W. by Lake 
Erie, on which it has a coiisidcrabie front, and 
a good port. It is rfividcd into counties ; 
viz. Philadelphia, (’licster, Delaware, Ihicks, 
Montgomery, Perks, Lancaster, Diuphin, 
Northampton, Lu/cinc, Yoik, fhuubeilatid, 
Northumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Ihuit- 
ingdon, MifUin, VVcslmoiland, Somerset, 
Fayette, Waslnngtoii, Allegany , and lA’Ooining, 
It IS well watered by the I)elawarr, Schuylkill, 
Susquehanna, JMonongahela, Allcgnny, and 
other navigable rivers. Its produce is corn, 
cattle, potash, wax, skins, and furs ; and the 

i irincipal manufactures are iron, copper, tin, 
eather, paper^ gunpowder, hats, cotton, su- 
gar, and tobacco. Philadelphia is the cupi- 

This country was granted to the fumoua 
William Penn, son of sir William F«fniu ad- 

VOL. IX. 
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iniral of the English fleet, in the time of 
Oliver Cronivs'ell and Charles II. Sir Wil- 
liam, as some reward foi his services, and in 
consideration of ^JUluhy ikbis due to him from 
ihecrow'n, was promr.^'d a of this conn- 

try from king Lh;rl»s I!, but died before he 
obtained if. ll.s ion did not for some lime 
.'ipj)iy himself i:lit.um>usly to snllc il the grant 
promised to hi', father ; but at length iniding 
iov Iriemis, the On.ikers, wr re b na^'-seclin ewiy 
pfiil of Fngkmd l)y .-pirilu.J tv>ur»'. i'e reiu v/- 
ed hi*', application l<i tbe etjr.rt, am! liaviii^ o!j- 
laincJ htsgraiitj went into America, aiul pm- 
tlia'^rd tile Mul at a very low rale ol‘ I’ae ln\!i- 
ans, its origin. il jKj^se‘-soi<. By this c1k..| .i -i 
of justice at llic bcgiiir.im;, be rendered ;di i,is 
future dealings the more easy, the Indian-, 
having conceived very favourahlc opiniuiib bf>di 
of him and his designs. Having tlnti sne- 
ceeded in the first part of his plan, he pro-, 
ceeded to the other, iiamcdy, to pcojile iltc 
cnnniry he had thus obtained. And this was 
greatly facilitated by the uneasiness of the 
Kngliih quakers ; who, from their Ingh opinion 
of the man, deicimined to follow him over the 
vast Atlantic’Ocr.'in, to a country uncultivated, 
am! a climate strange and unknown. Nor was 
he himself wanting in any thing that had 
a tendency to encourage his followers : lie ex- 
pended large sums in transporting and snppiy- 
ing ihcni vvitli ail necessaries ; end not aiming 
at a sudden fortune, by selling bis lands at a 
very easy )>urchase. By this means, and the 
noble ebartcr of piivilcges lie gave the settlers, 
the country was soon dunged from a vvildcr- 
ne-s to a garden, and is now one of ih.e most 
fioniibhiug countries in ll;c new woild ; and 
slid c.d led after liis own nansr. ^Fhc climate 
of Pennsylvania is very agiccaVde, and the aic 
Fweei and clear. The fall, or autninri, begins 
abmii I he 'JOth of October, and lasts till the 
beginning of Oeceinber, when iht' winter sets 
ill, which coMli line’s til! March. 1‘Yosty vvea- 
iber, anel cxlrv’ine cold seasons, arc frequenily 
known here; so that the river IXIawarc, 
though very broad, is oftcnliincs froze over; 
but, al ilir sair.e lime, the weather is dry and 
hcaliln. The ipiing la 'Is horn March to 
June, but the weather i^^ then nioie iiiconsiant 
than in liie oibei season'-. 'Du* heats arc very 
great in the niuinhs ol Jnlv, Ango-t, and Sep- 
tLmlKi,bit( niitly,:iicd so nun h bycooi brceec*:!, 
that lhc 3 aic very lolcrahle. J'lic wind is at 
bouili WLi.i during great pail of the dimmer, 
but giiieially al iinrib and noith-west in 
spring, fall, and wlnU r ; wblcb, blowing over 
llie fn»zrn l-a\.?s and •'UOv. > uuiunlaiiis of (?a- 
iiiula, is the true eau'‘e of the coldness of the 
weather in the winter season. The soil is in 
some places a yellow or id.iel sand ; in some a 
Joaiuy gravel ; and in oiliers a fat mould, like 
the vale'i in luiglaiid, especially near the in- 
land brooks and ii\ eii*. 'Fne earth is fruitfiil, 
fat, and easy to be cleaicd, the. roots of the 
trees being but a snial! distance below ilic sur- 
face of the ground, it is well vvalcicii with 
rivers, and products every Uung which cju 
render life agreeable in the utmost plenty. In 
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fhort, there is no part of America in a more 
flourishing condition than Pennsylvania 5 nay» 
in some years, more people have transported 
themselves into this province than in all the 
others. In the grand convention which was 
held in Philadelphia, in the summer, 17S7, 
the inhabitants m Pennsylvania were reck- 
oned at 360,000. They are now much more 
numerous, amounting it is aihrmed to about 
500,000. The inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
consist of emigrants from England, Ireland, 
Germany, and Scoilanrl. The Friends and 
Episcopalians arc chiefly of English extraction, 
and compose about one-third of the inhabit- 
ants. I’hey live principally in the city of 
Philadelphia, and in the counties of Chester, 
Philadelphia, Bucks, and Montgomery. 

PENNY, or Peny, in commerce, au an- 
cient English coin, which had formerly con- 
siderable course; but till lately had dwin- 
dled into an imaginary money, or money of 
account. Camden derives the word from the 
Latin pecunia, money. 

The ancient English penny, penig, or pe- 
nlng, was the first silver coin struck in Eng- 
land ; nay, the only one current among our 
Saxon ancestors ; as is agreed by Camden, 
Spelman, Dr. liicUs, &c. The pcniiy was 
equal in weight to our threepence : five of 
tiicm made one shilling, or seining Saxon ; 50 
a mark or mancuse, equal to our 7s. 6d. Till 
the time of king Edward 1. the penny was 
struck with a cross, so deeply indented in it, 
that it might be easily broke; and parted, on 
occasion, into two parts, thence called Italf- 
peunics ; or into four, thence called fourlhings, 
or farthings. But that prince oiined it wiui- 
ont indenture ; in lieu of which he first struck 
round halfpence and farthings. 

He also reduced the weight of the penny to 
a standard ; ordering that it should weigh 32 
grains of wheat, taken out of the middle of the 
car. This penny was called the penny ster- 
ling. — ^Tweiiw of these pence were to weigh 
an ounce ; whence the penny became a w'eight 
as wellas acoin. See Sterling and Penny- 

WBTGHT. 

The modern penny, containing the twelfth 
pari of a shilling, or the 940Lh part of a pound, 
IS a copper coin of rather yariaole weignl, but 
BOt much less than an ounce. 

Penny, in ancient statutes, &c. is used for 
all silver money ; and hence the ward-penny, 
aver* penny, hundred-penny, tithing-peiiiiy, 
and brothal-penny. 

PENN YG ANT, one of the highest moun- 
tains of England, in Yorkshire, seven miles 
of Settle. Its summit is 3(^30 feet above 
the letel of the sea. On its sides arc two 
awful orifices, called Hulpitand Huntpitholes ; 
through each of them runs a brook, both of 
which pass under ground for about a mile, 
and cross each other in the bowels of the earth 
without mixing their waters. 
PENNY-ROYAL, in botany. See Men- 

TNA PULBGIUM. 

Penny-weight, a Troy weight, con- 
taining grains^ each grain weighing a grain 
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of wheat gathered out of the mi^le of the ear^ 
well dried. The name took its rise hc;pce, 
that this was anciently the weight of one of 
our ancient silver {pennies. See Penny.— 
Twenty of these penny-weights make an ounce* 
Troy. 

PENNYWISE, a. {penny and me,) Sav- 
ing of small sums at the hazard of larger ; nig- 
gardW on improper occasions {Bacon). 

PENNYWORTH, s. {penny worth.) 

1 . As much as ir. bought for a penny. 2. Any 
purchase ; any thing bought or sole! for money 
{South) .3. Something advantageously bought; 
a purchase got for less than it is worm (Dry.), 

4. A small quantity {SwjfO 

PENRITH, a town in Cumberland, with 

a market on Tuesday, and a castle, ^verai 
remains of antiejuity are seen In its neighbour- 
hood. It is seated under a hill, near the rivers 
Eymot and Lowther, 18 miles S. of Carlisle, 
and 280 N.N.W. of London. Lon. 2. 52 W- 
Lat. M. 40 N. 

PEN RUDDOCK (John), was zealous in 
the cause of his sovereign during the civil 
wars, and obtained the rank of colonel in the 
army. He was defeated by Croke, who, after 
he had promised him pardon, caused him to be 
beheaded in 1 065. The letters which passed 
between him and his wife, after his condemna- 
tion, have been published by Steele, and exhi- 
bit hi in in the amiable light of the good Chris- 
tian and the loyal subject. 

PENRYN, a borough in Cornwall, with a 
market on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
It has a great trade in the pilchard and New- 
foundland fisheries, is governed by a mayor, 
and sends two members to parliament, it is 
seated on a creek of Fahnuuili Haven, threa 
miles N.W. of Falmouth, and 266 W. by 

5. of London. Lou. .4. 6<J W. Lai. 60. 

10 N. 

PENSACOLA, the capital of W. Florida, 
seated on a bay of iIr gulph ofMc.xico, which 
forms a very coiumoiliuus harbour, where ves- 
sels m^ ride secnie from every wind. Lon« 
65. 24 VV. Lat. 30. 32 N. 

PENSANC'E, or Penzance, a seaport in 
Cornwall, with a market on 'I'hursday. It 
w^as burnt by the Spaniards in I693, hut has 
been rebuilt, and carries on a considerable 
traific in pilchards and tin. It is one of the 
tin-coinuge towns, and a corporation, govern- 
ed by a mayor. It is seated on a creek of 
Mountsbay, 12 miles E. of the Land's End, 
and 281 W. by S. of London. Lon. 6. 33 
W. Lat. .50. II N. 

PENSFORD, a town In Somersetshire, 
with a market on Tuesday. It is noted for its 
hats and bread, and seated on the Chew, 
seven miles W. of Baih, and 1 17 W. by S. of 
London. Lon. 2. 30 W. Lat. 61.23 N. 

PE'NSILE. a. {pensilis, Latin.)l. Hang'ng ; 
suspended {Bacon). 2. Supported above the 
ground {Prior). 

PE-NSl^ENESS. «. (from penrilt.) the 
state of hanging. 

PE'NSION,#. {pension^ FrO Aw. allowance 
made to any one without an 



I PE^sioiir, i;, a. (from the noiiti.) To 
tsuppoH ^ an arbitrary allowance {Addison), 
PE'NSlON ARY . a, {pensionnaire^ F rrnch.) 
h'jiaititained Ijy pensions (Donne), 
PENSIONER, in general, denotes a person 
who receives a pension, yearly salary, or allow- 
ance. Hetioe, 

Tke Band of Gentlemen Pensionejs, the 
noblest sort of guard to the king's person 
consists of 40 gentlemen, who receive a yearly 
pension of 1001. 

This honourable bAnd wns first instituted by 
Henry Vlll. and their office is to attend the 
. king's person, with their battle-axes, to and 
from his chapel-royal, and to receive him in 
the presence-chamber, or coining out of his 
privy-lodgings ; they are also to attend at all 
great solemnities, as coronal ion-^, St. George’s 
feast, public andi6ncc.s of arnhaS'iadors, at the 
sovereign's going to parliament, &c. 

They are each obliged to keep three double 
horses and a servant, and so are properly a troop 
of horse. They wait Itaif at a time quarterly; 
but on Christmas-day, Easter-ilay, Whifsun- 
fldy, &c. and on extraordinary occasions, they 
are all obliged to gi\c their attendance. They 
have likewise the honour to carry up the sove- 
reign's dinner on the coronation-day and St. 
George's fe jI; al which times the king or 
queen usually confers the honour of knight- 
hood on two such gentlemen ot the Imini as 
their captain presents. Thcii arms arc gilt 
battle-axes ; and their weapons, on hpraelhacl;, 
in time of war, are enirasMcrs-anns, with 
sword and jii-itols. Their standard in time of 
war i.s, argeni, a cross gules. Tlieir captain 
always a nobleman, who has under him a 
lieutenant, a standard-beaier, a clerk of the 
check, secretary, pay-inasler. and harbinger. 

Pensioner, in the university of Cambridge 
and in that of Dublin, has a \cry peculiar 
meaning; for those students, either under- 
graduates or bachelors of arts, arc called j»cn- 
sioners w'ho live wholly al their own expcMice, 
and who receive no emolument whatever from 
the college of which they arc members. They 
are divided into two kinds, the grcuier ami the 
less ; the former of which are generally called 
fellow-commoners, because tliey cat with the 
fcllow.s of their college ; the latter are always 
called pensioners, and eat with the scholars, 
who are those students of the college, either 
under-graduates or bachelors, who are upon 
the foundalion, who receive emoluments from 
the society, and who are capable of being 
elected fellows. See Servitor and Sizar. 

PE'NSIVE. a.(peusrf\ Fr. prnsifo, Italian.) 
Sorrowfully thougliifnl ; sorrowful ; mourn- 
l^ully serious ; melancholy (Pope), 

^ PE'NSIVELY. ad, With melancholy ; sor- 
rowfully ; with gloomy seriousness (Spenser), 
PE'NSIVENESS. r. (from pensive,) Me- 
lancholy ; sorrowfutness (Hooker), 
PENSTEMON, in botany, a genus of the 
class didytiamia, order angiosperriiKi. Calyx 
five-leaved; corol two-lipped, infiaterl; rudi- 
^ment pf a fifth fiteitlefit bearded ; capsule two- 
^ celled. ]lh)uf sfiteete X^atives of Vir^uia, or of 


Mexico. Of these one, P. loivigata, ' is cuItU 
vated incur pleasure gardens, with dichotomous 
flowering branches, flowers two together, 
corol pale purple, somewhat hirsute on the 
outside. 

PENSTOCK, a sluice or flood-gate,’ serv- 
ing to retain or let go at pleasure the water of a 
niill-tiond, or the like. 

PENT. part. pass. o(pen. Shut up. (Dry^ 
de?/), 

PENTAC A'PSULAR. a. (irtvle and capsu- 
lar,) Having five cavities. 

PENTACHORD, .v. (rtvb and ^op$r,.) An 
instrument with five strings. 

PENTACOCCOUS CAreiTLE, in botany, 
a five-grained capsule. Swelling out in five pro- 
tuberances ; or, having five united cells, with 
one seed in each. 

PENTADACTYLON. Five fingers. In 
bot.'iny, a name given hy some authors^ to the 
ricinus, or palmaChristi, from the figure of its 
leaf. 

PENTAGON, in geometry, a plane figure 
consisting of five angles, and consequently five 
sides also. I f the angles be all equal, it is a 
regular pentagon. 

It is a remarkable property of the ]>entagon. 
that its side is equal in power to the sides of a 
liexagoi) and a decagon inscribed in the same 
circle ; that is, the sT|[uare of the side of the' 
pentagon, is equal to both the squares taken 
logetlier of llic sides of the other two figures ; 
and consfcjiienily those three sides will consti- 
tute a liglii-.mpted triangle. To find the area 
of a regular pentagon, multiply the square of Us 
side into the niimbtr 1.7204774. 

PENTA'(fONAL. a. Quinquangular ; hav- 
ing five an lilt**?, 

PENTAGONOUS or Pentagonal 

STEM. A fivc-coriiercd Stem. It is a species 
of Linneus’s ancipitnl stem, and he seems to 
distinguish it from quiiiqiiangular. — He de- 
scribes the capsule of euonymus as being 
pent.^aona ; niiinquangularis. 

PKNIWGHAPH, or Parallelogram. 
a!i instrument whereby designs of any kind 
may be copied in what pro|>ortion you please, 
witliout being skilled in drawing. 

A pentagraj)h is composed of 4 bars, ABDE, 
plate 133, lig. I. usually of brass; the bar A 
is jointed to B at & about the middle, and at a 
it is connected with E : the bar B is the same 
length as A ; and at d is jointed to the bar i. 
whose end is connected with the end of £; 
these four burs form a parallelogram ; thus. 
la =■ D, and id = E. To the othewend of 
the bar A, a lube. F i.s soldered, through which 
a pointed brass rod r, called the tracer, is put ; 
the end of the bar B has a slider G upon it, 
which has a lube similar to F ; another «Uder 
1 of the same kind is mounted on the bar D. 
These sliders have screws, by which they can 
be fixed at any distance. Under each of the 
joints of the base a small tube is fixed, in the 
bottom of which is a small castor as H, which 
makes the instrument run easily on the table. 
When the instrument is used, the two sliders 
G1 must be set exactly io a line with the tube 
M 8 
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F ; when it is required to make a copy of 
a drawing of the same sizc^ the sliders must 
be set so that from F to 1 is the same distance 
as from 1 to G ; the tube 1 must then have 
a wire put through it, whose lowest end is fast 
screwed to a heavy leaden wei^t, L ; this 
must have three sliarp points in the under side, 
80 that wdien it is set on the table it may not be 
liable to move ; then if a design or drawing is 
laid under the tube and me point of the 
tracer drawn over the lines of it, the point of 
the pencil at G will describe a similar figure. 
If the drawing is to be reduced to one-half of 
the size, the w'eight must be put to the slider 
G, and the pencil into I, without moving 
either slider ; then the distance from the tracer 
to the fixed point or weight L, is twice the 
distance of the pencil to the weight. The 
rule for setting the sliders for any proportion is, 
as the distance between the tracer e and the 
hxed point L, is to the distance between the 

f iencil G and the same, so is the length of any 
inc described by the tracer, to the lengtli of 
the line at the same time described by the 
pencil. To avoid the trouble of measuring 
these distances each time, the bars B and 0 
are divided into ten or twenty of the most com- 
mon proportions, by which divisions the sliders 
are to be fixed. 

The construction of one of the sliders is 
shewn in fig. 2 •, where M is a piece of brass, 
to one corner of which a tiibe^ is soldered; 
an opening of the same width as the bar is 
cut in this, and a cover N is screwed on with 
two screws: this cover has a screw with a 
mill-head through it, by which the slider Is 
fixed. A piece of brass O, a little bent, is put 
between the bar and the under side of the 
cover, and whose elasticity prevents the slider 
moving too freely when the screw is slack, and 
defends the har from being scratched by the 
ends of the screw when it is fixed. 

Fig. 3, describes the method of making the 
joints of the rods : P is the end of one bar, 
which has a steel spindle p screwed fast to it ; 
the other bar o has a conk r, screwed on, 
whose upper end projects over the tube t, and 
has a hole through it, just over the hole in the 
tube. The ends of the spindle P arc pul be- 
tween the holes in the cock and the riole in 
the tube ; if the spindles are well fitted, this 
joint is very steady, and without any shake. 
The lower end of the tube t has a hole drilled 
in it, into which the spindle W of the castor 
is put ; the castor is kept from falling out of 
the tube, by the point of a small screw going 
through the side of the tube t, which takes 
into a notch cut round in the top of the spin- 
dle tc;. When the machine is used, a fine 
line, RR, is put through rings in the cocks 
bd, and tied to the pencil ; the other end 
has a loop to be hooked over the thumb of 
the operator, by pulling which he can raise 
the pencil at D, when he does not wish it to 
mark. 

In order to prove that the figure described 
by a pentagraph is similar to the given figure ; 
let C, fig. 4, be tlie fixed centre of motion ; P 


the pencil fnr tracing the given figure PP, and 
p the ptiTicil, which traces the other fig|^* pp ; 

р, &c. must be so adjusted, that p, C*d P, 
may lie in one strait line ; then, since B p : 
Ap : : BP : AC, whatever be the situation of 
the j>entagrapl\, the angles PCP ami pCp, are 
vertical, and, therefore, l*Cp will in tvery posi- 
tion of the instrument be a right line : but 
PC : pc : : BA : Ap, in each of the two posi- 
tions in the figure, and consequently the trian- 
gles P(JP, pep, are similar ; and PP : pp (: : 
PC:/»C) : : BA ; Ap, or iti a given ratio. 
Hence it appears, that by moving the pencil p, 
Ap may be equal to BA, or less in any propor- 
tion ; and conscrjuenlly ji/i maybe equal to PP, 
or less, in the same proportion. 

PENTAGYNIA, in botany, the name 
of one of the onlers in ilic fifth, tenth, eleventh, 
tw'clfth, and ihiriceiith classes in the Lin- 
n^an system ; coiiluiniiiing those plants 
which have five pistils in a herm aphrodite 
flower. 

PENTAMETER, (from trtyT.t/jt'Tpo;, q. d. 
five measures.) In poetry, a kind of verse, 
consisting of live feet or metres. 

1'hc two first feet of a pentameter may be 
cither dactyls or spondees ; the third must be 
always a spondee ; and the two last ana- 
paests. 

It is usually joined to hexameters, in ele- 
gies, epistles, epigrams, and oilier little jiieccs. 
There is no work extant of pentariicLers 
alone. 

PENTANDKIA, in botany, the name of 
the fifth class in Linnens’s system ; coinpre- 
henrling those plants which have hennaphro- 
diic flowers with five stamens. 

PENTA'NfUJLAU. a, (wrv-rf and angular.) 
Five cornered ( (h vw) . 

PKNTAPb-TALf)l S. a (ff^vTf and 
hov») Having five peUd' or lea\Ts. 

PENTAPJOTrS. Ill botany, a genus of 
the class inoiiadelphin, order dodecandria. 
Calyx double, the outer three- lea\ed, cadu- 
cous; petals five; stamens twenty, five of 
them barren ; st\de iibsolelcly five- toothed ; 

с. npsules fivc-ccllcil, inany-sceded ; with the 
partitions contrary. One species, P. Pha*- 
nicea, 5 carIci-flov;cred penlaptics, an East- 
Jndiaii annual, which dies in the autumn, 
soon after it has ripened its seeds. 

PENTAPHYLLOUS c:aLYX, in bo- 
fany, a five- leaved calyx, or rather perianth ; 
as in Cratus, Adonis, (*erbcra. 

PENTAPHYLLUM. {pentaphijllurA, yrrv- 
TcsouXXov, from xo’iv're, five, and a leaf; 

so named because it has five leaves on each 
stalk.) Common cinquefoil, or five-leaved 
grass. The routs of this plant, potentilla rep- 
tans; foliis qiiinatis, caule rqpente, pedunculis 
unifloris of Linn^us. C. O. Icosandria, poly- 
gyiiia ; have a bitterish styptic taste. They 
were used by the ancients in the cui^ of inter- 
mittents ; but the medicinal quality of cinque- 
foil is coj;^fined, in the present aay, to stop 
diarrhoeas and other fluxes. See Potek- 
TILLA. 

PENTAPOLIS, a part of Africa, n^ar Cy- 
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»cne. It received this name on account of 
the^vc cities which il contained ; Cyrene, 
JVr»bc, Berenice^ Ptulirmais or Barce^, and 
ApoUonia, 

. PE'NTASPACT. s. (wtvn and eryaw.) An 
engine witli five pullics, 

PK'NTASTIC. s. C'^rvT* and r*xo>0 ^ 
compr)si lion consisting of five verses. 

l^K'NTASTYLE. s. ('^rivn and In 

archi lecture, a work in which are five rows of 
columns. 

PKN'rATElJCH. This word, which is 
derived from the Greek vKyrattvyo^, from xarivTrf, 
five, and Tev^fo;, an instniiTient or volume, sig- 
nifies the coliccliou of th^ five insii uinenls or 
books of Moses, which are Genesis, f^xodus, 
Leviticus, Nuinhtrs, and Deuteronomy; each 
of which books wc liave given an account of 
under iheir several names. 

'1 he Jews read liie vvluile Pentateuch every 
year; and f(*r this purpose theydnideii into 
paragva})hs or sections, which tliey dlsiingiiish 
into great and sniall. ’i’iie great arc those 
\viii«Mi iliey read in a week, of which i here are 
hfiv-four (sec Par ASi.nr) ; and the sinall rc- 
g'id j)articul.ir iiiatiors. JC jcIi greater section, 
which is (Icnomuiatvvi M’.r word with which 
il l>egi;js, isdixide! into seven ji.irt-, h(*ran''e 
they are lead hy many dillercnt persons: 
the prie'.l hegins, afterwards a Levitc ; and in 
the choice of tiie otlier readers respect is paid 
to tlic rank of the pejiplc. A Tier the text of 
^losis, they read a paiagraphof the paraphrase 
of Onkclos. The hooks of the |>ruphcls arc 
also divided in the ^^arnc manner. 

PENl'A'rf IliDN, in antiquity, 

the five exeicise.-, performed at the Grecian 
games, and for wiiicli prizes were proposed. 

These exercises were wrestling, darting, 
leaping, riinning, and c^uoil-|)layirig. He who 
bore away the prize m them all was called 
pcntathliiA ; by the Latins, quinquertio ; as 
the five exerciser, themselves were hy tliose lat- 
ter people called quinqucriiuni. 

PEN'I’ATONON, in the ancient music, a 
concord, by U'l called the redundant sixth. 

Il consists of four tones, and a major and 
minor semitone ; whence the name, pciitato- 
non, q. (1. five tones. 

Pli!NTKCONTARCn A, among the anci- 
ents, the captain or comiiiander of a galley, 
called pciitcconteros. 

PKNTECONl'KROS, a vessel 

with fifty oars. 

PENTECOST, nrev7tixoi-»if Whitsuntide; a 
solemn feast of the church, held in commemo- 
ration of the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
a|ioct1es ; as described in the Acts. Sec 
Whitsuntide. 

It has its name from the Greek vtvhMxt, 
q. d. qninquagestmus, fiftieth, because heldou 
the fiftieth day after Easter. 

In the ancient chnrch Pentecost finished the 
njschal time, or Easter season; wherein, as 
TcrUiUian, St. Jerom, &‘c. observe, Ilatlelujah 
was sung every where, the office** celebrat.ed 
standing, no fasting flowed, 6fc. 

UklMVite had a feast they called 


Pentecost, or Quinquagesimus, -solemnized in 
memory of the Laws being given to Moses^ 
fifty days after their departure out of Egypt. 

This was iJie second of the three grand festi" 
vals in the ecclesiastical ycxir, at wliicli all 
the males were to apjiear before the Lord at 
the national altar. It is called by several naniea 
in the Old Testament ; as the beast of Weeks, 
because it was celebrated seven weeks, or a 
week of weeks, after tlic Passover, or rather, 
after the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread ; the Feast of Harvest, according to 
Medc and Bochart, becau-vc, as the harvest 
begun at the Passover, it ended at Pentecost; . 
or, according to others, because at this feast 
the first fruits of llieir wdieat harvest w^erc: 
brought and ofl’cred to God ; and the Feast of 
First Fruits. 

PENTF.C’O.STALS, Penfecoslalio^ anci- 
ently, were pious oblations made at the fctist of 
IVntcrost, hy the fuirishioners to their parisli- 
piiest; and sometimes hy inferior cliurchcs 
or parishes, to the principal or inoihcr- 
church. 

PK.NTHF.SILEA, a queen of the Amazons, 
daughter of Mars. She came to assist Pj ialii 
in the Trojan war, and fought against Achilles, 
by whom slie was slain. The hero was so 
struck with the beauty of Peiithcsilca when he 
stripped her of her arms, that he even shed 
tears for her fate. Thersiles laiigtied at the 
partiality of the hero, for #fiic h ridicule he 
was instantly killed. The death of I'hersites 
so ofl’ended Diomcdcs, that he dragged the 
body of Penthesilea out of the camp, and 
threw it into the Scamander. Il is generally 
supposed, that Achilles was enamoured of the 
Amazon before he fouglit with lier, and tliat 
she liad by bim a son called Cayster. 

PPINTlIEUS, son of Echiori and Agave, 
king of Thebes in Bcentia, forbad his sub- 
jects to pay adoration to Bacchus. He even 
ordered the god himself, who conducted the 
Theban vvornen in the celebration of tJie or- 
gies, to be seized and imprisoned. The god 
however escaped, and Pcnlhcns then com- 
manded all the bacchanals to be destroyed. 
And when the I'hcban women had gone out 
of the city to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, 
Pentheus, apjirized of the dehaucliery which 
attended the solemnity, ordered the god him- 
self, who conducted the religions multitude, 
to be seized. His orders were obeyed with re- 
luctance ; hut when the doors of the prison 
in which Bacchus had been confind, opened 
of their own accord, Pentheus became more 
irritated, and commanded his soldiers to destroy 
the whole band of the bacchanals. Bacchus 
then inspired the monarch with an ardent de-^ 
sire of seeing the orgies. Accordingly he hid 
himself in a wood for the purpose on mount 
Ciihscron. But his curiosity proved fatal ; the 
bacchanals all rushed upon him. His mother 
was the first who attacked him, and next her 
two sisters, I no luid Autonoc, and his body 
w’as torn to pieces. 

PENTHORUM, in botany, a genus of 

the class decandriai order decang)nLa. Calys 
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five or ten-clcft ; petals from, none to' five ; 
eapsule 6ve-bcake(l, five-celled. One species : 
en herbaceous plant of Virginia. 

PE'NTHOUSE. 5. (pent, from pent^, Fr. 
Sind house.) A shed hanging out ut^lope from 
the main wall (Knolhs). 

PF/NTICK. s. (pendiccj Italian.) A slop- 
ing roof (W'olioTi), 

PE'NTII-K. s. (pent and tile.) A tile 
formed to cover the sloping part of the roof 
(Mo.ron). 

PENT up. part. a. (pent, from pen, and 
Up.) Shut up (Shakspeare). 

PENTLANl) FRITH, a strait which cli- 
▼ides the Orkney Islands from Caithnessshire, 
in Scotland. It is 20 miles long and 10 
broad, and very dangerous to those who are 
not well acquainted with its tides and currents ; 
especially in passing the Pcnlbnd Skerries, 
a cluster of rocks at the E. entrance of the 
frith. 

Pentland hills, a ridge of mo ;ntains, 
in Edinburghshire, exlending about un miles 
from S.W. to N.E. 

PENULTIMA, or Penultimate syl- 
lable, in grammar, denotes the last syllabic 
but one of a word : and hence t 'e antepenul- 
timate syilahlc is the last hut two, orlhai im- 
med atefy before the penullima, 

PENHMBllA, in astronomy, a partial 
shade observed between llie perfect shadow 
and the full light in an eclipse. It arises from 
the magnitude of the sun’s body ; for, were he 
only a luminous point, the shadow would be 
all "perfect ; but, by reason of the diameter of 
the sun, it happens that a place which is not 
illuminated by the whole body of the sun does 
yet receive rays from a part thereof. 

PENU'RIOUS. a. (from penuria, Latin.) 
1. "Niggardly; sparing; net liberal; sordidly 
mean (Prior), g. Scanty; not plentiful (Addi- 
son^ . 

PENU'RIOUSLY. ad. (from penurious.) 
Sparingly: not plentifully. 

PEND'RIOUSNESS. v. (from penurious.) 
1. Niggardliness ; jiarsiinony (Addhun), 2. 
Scantiness; not plenty. 

PE'^NURY. A‘. (penuria, Lat.) Poverty; in- 
digence (Hooher). 

PEN'lllIA, in botany, a genn^ of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia sequalis. Recep- 
tacle naked ; seeds crowned with a jagged 
membranaceous margin ; calyx imbricate, 
bsemisphaerical. One species, a Cape plant, 
by some regarded as a tanacetum, with silky 
downy branches ; leaves crowded, wedge- form, 
unequallv crenate at the lip ; innbel icrminal. 

PE< >NY, in botany. See Pjeo N i a, 

PE'OPLE. s, (pruplc, Fr. populus, Latin.) 
1. A nation; those who compose, a commu- 
nity (Shakspeare). 2, The vulgar 3. 

The commonalty; not the princes or nobles 
(Addison). 4. Persons of a particular class 
(Baron), b. Men, or persons in general (Ar^ 
huihnot). 

To Pe'ofle. V. a. (peupler, Fr.) To stock 
xvilh inhabitants (prior). 

PEPIN DE HERISTAL, or Le Gros, 
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ma^^or of the palace under Clovis III. Chtlde«« 
hert, and Dagobert. The power of these 
mayors In France was so great, that th|||left 
the sovereign only the empty title, anoV the 
end seised on the throne itself. 

Pepin le Brief, or le Petit, mud- 
son to Pcpiu le Gros, and first king of the se- 
cond race of French iiionarchs, was mayor of 
the palace to C’diilderic III. a weak prince. 
He contrived to confine him and his son 
Thierri in difterent monasteries; and then, 
with the assistance of pope Stephen III. he 
usurped the sovereign power. He died in 7^8, 
agctl .')4. 

PEPLIS. Water- purslane. In botany, 
a genus of the class hexundria, order inonogy- 
nia. Calyx cam pa nu late, with a twelve-cleft 
mouth ; petals six, inserted into the caljx ; 
capsule superior, two-celled. Two species, 
creeping plants, one common to our own 
ii)ar4ies, one a native of India. 

PKPIX’S, along robe worn by the w'omen in 
ancient liuics, rcatdiing down to the feet, with- 
out sleeves, and so very line that the shape of the 
body niiglii be seen through it. The Athenians 
used much ceremony in making the jicplus, 
and dressing the. statue of Minerva with it. 
Homer makes frequent mention of the peplus 
of that goddess. 

PEPPFR. In botany. Sec Piper. 

Pepper (Bell). In botany. Sec Capsi- 
cum. 

Pepper (Bird). In botany. See Capsi- 
cum. 

Pepper (Grape). In botany. Sec ViTis. 

Pepper (Guinea). In botany. See Cap- 
sicum. 

Pepper (Jamaica). In botany. See 
Myrtus. 

Pepper mint. In botany. See Men- 
tha. 

Pepper WALL. In botany. SeeSf.DUM. 

Pepper wort. In botany. See Lepi- 

DIUM. 

To Pepper, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
sprinkle with pe]>per. S. To beat; to mangle 
with shot or IjIovvm {Shak spear e), 

PPyPPERBOX. s. (pepper and box.) A 
box for holding pepper (Shakspeare). 

PK'PPEIH'GRN, 5. 1. A corn of pepper. 
2. Any thing ol inconsiderable value. 

PEPrU- S. (TTiiTTixa, 'tfrom ntesa, to ripen.) 
In medicine, digestive ointments and other 
materials. 

PIiPlJS(’H (John (’hrietopher), a musi- 
cian, born at Berlin, 1667. At the age of four- 
teen he w'as employed at the Prussian court as 
a teacher of music. In 17OO, he came over to 
England, and was engaged at Drury-lane; and 
in 1713 , he was admitted doctor of music at 
Oxford. About 172A* he married de I’Epine, 
an Italian singer of light character, but who 
had, by her engagements on the stage, aniasaed a 
fortune of I0,()00 guineas. This woman, whose 
figure and complexion eatiiled her to the oppel- 
latiort of H^ate, by which her husband distin- 
guished her, broi^ht him one son, who^dixd 
enrlj* Pepusch dim 1752^ agfsd 85* 
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FEPYS (Samuel) > an Enelishmanf secretary 
to the admiralty under Charles II. and his bro- 
thei^ He introduced regularity, and method 
in Ml department, and o^oted himself to the 
collecting of memoirs of the navy, and other 
Valuable documents, preserved at Magdalen 
college, Cambridge, To his judicious arrange- 
ments Britain is much indebted for her supe- 
riority in naval affairs, which she began to 
acqiiirc after the civil wars. He died 1703. 

rER ACUTE, a. (jteraculus, Latin.) Very 
sharp; very violent (^Harvey). 

PERADVF/NTUIiE. ad. {par adventure, 
French.) 1. Perhaps; may be; by chance 
{Digit/), S. Doubt; question: not properly 
{South). ^ 

To PEUA'GRATE. v. a. {peragro^ Latin.) 
To wfinder over ; to ramble through. 

PERAGRA'TION. s. (from peragrate.) 
The act of passing through any state oi space 
{HoldrrY 

To PJ^IRA'MBULATE. v. a. {peramhulo, 
Lat.) 1. To walk through. 2. To survey, 
by passing through (Davies). 

PERAiVllUJLATION. (from peram- 
liulule.) 1. The act of passing through or 
wandering over 2. A travelling survey. 

3. A district; limit <»f jijri,'*diction (Itohjday). 

PERAMBULATOR, an instrument for 
measuring distances, invented by bishop Wil- 
kins. It is also sometimes called pedometer, 
waywi-jcr, and surveying vvlicel. 

This wheel is contrived to measure out a 
pole, or l(jj feet, in making two rc\olutions; 
coniequonlly its cirruinference is feet, aud 
its diameter 2 (i20‘ feet, or 2 feet 6^ niches and 
sirs pi'fts, very nearly. It is either driven 
forward by two handies, by a person walking; 
or is clrawri by a coach wheel, &c. to which it 
is attaclicd by a pole. It contains various 
movenients, by wheels, or clock-work, with 
indices on its face, which is like that of a clock, 
to point out the distance passed over, in miles, 
furlongs, })oles, yards, 

Its advantages are its readiness and expedi- 
tion; being very useful for measuring roads, 
and great distances on level ground. See the 
fig. pi. IJ3, fig. 5. 

An ingenious contrivance of this kind which 
deserves attention here, is the pedometer in- 
vented by Mr. Lowiii Tiigwell, of Beverstone, 
in the county of Glooicester, and which is re- 
presented in pL 133, fig. 6, where A, is the 
stock of the pedometer ; B, B, B, &:c. twelve 
spokes ; one end of which is fastened by means 
of a screw to the outward rtn^, or periphery of 
the wheel, while the other ts inserted in the 
stock. C, the periphery, which is an iron ring 
oixteen and half feet, or one pole, in circum- 
ference; and which is divided into twenty-five 
equal parts, corresponding to the links of Gun- 
ters chain for land, measuring, &;c, D,D,D, &c. 
are twelve small plates, representing the separate 
apokea, and each of whicn includes two links of 
the chain above-iuenttoned ; the twelfth S|x>ke 
being divided at its foot, for comprehending the 
twenty-fifth tink. ^ B, an iron axis, being a 
screw with asiOeifcumlocutious^ each of which is 
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marked separately on an engraved index on oil. 
of its sides; and, in order to apply this part o 
the machine, it is screwed firmly into the stock 
of the wheel, with which it revolves when in 
motion. F, a style, or alidade, being an ex- 
panding screw-nut, that embraces the axis, 
along which it screws, as the latter revolves 
with the wheel; and as each revolution de- 
scribes an exact longitudinal pole (four of which 
are compuie<l to a chain), the style be ing pen- 
dant, and moving towards its proper figure, de- 
notes the length of ground passed ; and it is di- 
vided into chains and poles on the index of the 
axis E, and into links on the periphery C. G, 
is a Buidll adjusting screw ; which being turned, 
the style may be removed to the beginning of 
the index, after \hc given line, in surveying or 
measuring land, has been ascertained in chains, 
poles, &:c, H, represents a cross, or square, 
with sights for determining perpendiculars in 
land' measuring. It is suspended at its ends 
on the axis, vt'hcnce it may be occasionally de- 
tached by a simple touch of the finger aud 
thumb, when in use. Further, this cross pre- 
vents the style from being revolved with the axis 
by any accident. As the 320 divisions marked 
on the index of the axis E, describe a mite, tiie 
style F, after having passed over them, will stop : 
anti, as it will now move round with the axis, it 
will carry with it the standard ; which will 
strike on the wrist of the operator, and thus 
prevent him from proceeding to any further 
distance, till he withdraws hts liand from be- 
tween such sljindard and the axis. Having 
received this hint, he turns fhc screw G ; puts 
the style F back to the bottom of the index; 
and continues the revolution of the maichinc, 
till he has comi/leted his course. 

Mr. Tiigwell’s contrivance is particularly cal- 
culated to prevent error in measuring land : as 
one person may thus survey w'ith greater ac- 
curacy and expedition, than by the use of ihc 
chain alone. Besides, no fraud can possibly 
be cominited by labourers, in measuring task- 
work ; a circumstance of the utmost import- 
ance to agriculturists. 

PERCA. Perch. In zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order ihoracica. Ja^vs unequal ; 
teeth sharp, incurved ; gill-covers scaly, of 
three lamina;, the upper serrate; gill-mem- 
Inrane seven-rayed ; lateral line arciied vidth the 
back ; scales hard, rough ; fins spinous ; vent 
nearer the head than the tail. Sixty species, 
scattered through the seas of the globe, four or 
five of wluch are found in waters belonging to 
our own country. They arc thus divided into 
sections. 

A. Dorsal fins two, distinct. 

B. Dorsal fin single; tail undivided, 

C. Dors.il fin single; tail foiked. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice: 

1. P, fluviatilis. C'oimnon or river Perch. 
Second dorsal fin with sixteen rays. 

2. P. labrax. Basse. Second dorsal fin 
with fourteen rays ; back dusky, tinged with 
bkic; belly white. 

Both these arc British fishes, and possess a 
peculiar tenacity to life. Thefonuer grovvi to two 
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feetlon^; swims with great swiftness at a certain 
height in the water ; easily takes a bait j feeds 
on aquatic insects and smaller fishes ; spawns 
in M.iy and June, aiul i*? very prolific ; it has no 
real air-bladder, and fi-nm its integuments may 
be obtained a hind of glue. 

Tbe iincicnts weie acquainted with this 
spcciis^ and among them it was deemed one of 
the first delicacies of tnc table. 

Nec tCf ddiaas merntiTum, pi>rca, lileho 
Amnigtnos irUer d4'nu7ide tuarmis. 

At'so>rius. 

Rondelcl, and after him Gesnrr, blames 
the physicians in his lime fijr ordering the river 
perch to their patients in febiilc disoidcrs, after 
a [>rescriptiou of Galen, who meant the sea 
perch, a fish much lighier, as he alleges, and 
easier of digestion. Rxpcricncf , howcier, 
has shewn that this dibtiiiciion is made uuiiovil 
a (lill'crence; boih ilic sea anti river kind htnug 
found eqii.dly ])alatable anti salul>rioiis. In the 
time of Willonghhy this prcjiulicc agaip.st the 
river perch had lucn forgtatrn : he approves of 
the ta^tc of Ausouius, in deeming the flesh of 
this animal a great delicacy. 

'i'hc river perch is easily caught with com- 
mon earthworms, or siuail frogs, fora bait; 
anti i.s so voracious, that the angler, who falls 
in with a shoal of them, will soiiieliniob kill 
the wlioie. This species seidom grows to a large 
size, few being found above five or six poiiiith, 
and the greater number much below this 
weight. The body is deep and oval shajied ; 
the scales »-ough ; tlic back much arched ; the side 
line nearer it than the belly. minute descrip- 
tion of a fish so common would be unncces- 
sary. 

The bassc is distinguished by an uncommon 
degree of voracity, and hence was termed a 
wolf (lupus) by Ovid, a name frequently adopt- 
ed by succeeding writers. In the salt water 
pools of Italy, it sometimes attains to a prodi- 
gious size, and weighs fifteen pounds ; the flesh 
IS extremely grateful to the taste : in the lakes 
these fishes are frequently found hy the fisher- 
men frozen to death, as they suppose, but more 
probably sufl'oeated by the c.xclusinii of the air 
from the surface of the water ; a circumstance 
from which Willoughby takes occasion to 
caution diose who keep them in ponds to break 
the ice frequently during the continuance of 
frost. This .species inhabits indiscriminately 
lakes, rivers, and the sea ; to ihe two former, 
however, they probably ascend from the sea, 
for they do not seem to bleed in fresh water. 

Upon the back thcie are two fins, both radiated 
with spines : behind the anus another arises 
alfid proceeds Unvards the tail, siiengthened 
fourteen rays; the three first spinous; 
* the pectoral and \entral fnis have each a mix- 
ture rf prickly and cartilaginous riys. The 
scale* are veiy thick set. The body is shaped 
.like a salmon. 

i'. P. scandcu^- Climbing perch. Do?sal fin 
with ■.'Cventeen spiiious and eight soft 1 a} s ; scales 
rouglr wi h a whitish denticulate edge. In- 
habits liveis inTranquebar, about a palm long ; 
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has the very singular habit of crawling up trees, 
which it clfecis by means of thespincs in thrill* 
covers, and spinous Tay5.of the other fins, l&dy 
covered with a black slimy mucus, above 
dusky green. Ill'll ter on the sides, beneath pale- 
golden. 

4. P. cernna. Rnfle. Dorsal fin twenty- 
seven rayed, spines fthcen ; head thick, com- 
pressed; eyes large, pupil bine, irids brown 
with ayelloiv mark. Inhahits the clearscrcurns 
of our own country and of Kiirope generally ; 
from MX to cigb.t inches long; body round, 
inncous, sides yellow lah-cliity green, siioUed 
witn black, bf^asi while, nape and back black- 
ish ; feicJh oil smaller fislu*.*^, and is the prey of 
larger and oJ v<ii ion# aqu'Uic birds ; is exceed- 
ingly fcitilc, and spawns in March or April: 
flesh good. 

.*> I*, ipigra. Rlack fish. Rody narrow, 

will) Mi;a!l linn m‘ dcs. jnbaiuts Cornwall; 
length iiUcen s. A \*‘ry indijtinel species 

(>. 1'. ibruMsi. Squirrel tish. 'rail lunate; 
head inarl.td with ’nine line^ and blotches. In- 
habits Carolina; giU-covcr.-^ toot ) i od ; antcrioi 
part of the dorsal fin abhrc\iate towards the 
iiind-paif . 

PK'HCASF.. ad. ( par and casr.) Perchance, 
jieriiaps : not u*v(\ I, J$a((jji). 

Pil'Rf'lwVN'r. n. ( pergut)!^ Fr.) Piercing; 
pcnetratnig : obsolvlc {Sptnsr*). 

PRRC F'iV^AlUJ'k n. (ironi perceive,) 
Perceptible; such as falls under perception 
{Locke). 

PFJICK'IVARLY. ad. (frc»m pereeivabU-) 
In such mannei as moy be observed or known. 

To PhRC’KPV K. v’ a. (pereipto^ Lat). 1. 
To discover by sonic scum bic e fleets (AV/tf Ax). 
2. To know ; to observe {Locke). 3. To be 
affected by {Bacon), 

PiafCEF'l’llU'LITy. 5. Cfroni perceptible.) 
1. 'I'hc slate of being an object of the senses or 
mind ; tiie stale of being perceptible. 2. Per- 
ception ; the powder of perceiving : not proper 
{More). 

I'KIU’E'PTIBLE. a. {perceptible, French, 
perctplu^, Latin.) Such as may be know’ll or 
observed (Baron). 

PERCE'P'riBLY. ad. (from perceptible.) 
In such a manner .‘ s may be perceived (Pope), 

PERCE'L'riON. A. (perceptio, Lat.) 1. 
The power of perceiving knowledge; con- 
sciousness {Benfinj). sM'he act of juTCciv 
ing; obscrvaljop. 3. Notion; idea {Hale), 
4. The state of being afl'ecicd by something 
{Bacon). 

j. PuRCEPTioN is a word which cannot 
but be well un(ler.stoo(l, tliougli it is difficult 
for the lexicographer to give any explanation of 
it. it has been called the first and most simple 
act of the mind by which it is conscious of its 
own ideas. This definition, however, is im- 
proper, as it confounds perception with con- 
sciousness; although the objects of the (ornicr 
fuc'uhy are things without us, those of the latter 
the energies of our own minds. Perception is 
that power faculty by which, through the 
medium of the senses, we have the cognizance 
of objects distinct and apart from ouiselves, and 
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fearn that we are but a small part in the system 
of nature. 

BERCF/PTIVE. a^iperccptm, Lat.) Hav- 
ing the power of perceiving {Glanvilie). 

PERCEPTrVlTY. (Irom perceplive.) 
The power of percc[ition or thinking {Locke)* 

PERCH, in ichthyology. Sec Perca. 

Perch, in land measuring, a rod or pole 
of UH feet in length, of which 40 in length and 
4 in breadth make an acre pf ground. Hut, by 
the customs of several counties, there is a dif- 
ference in this measure. In Stafl'ordbhire it is 
24 feet ; and in the forest of Sherwood 25 feet, 
the foot being there 18 inches long; and in 
Herefordshire a perch of ditching is 21 feet, 
the nerch of walling Ibj feet, and a pole of 
dtnsliiered ground is 12 feel, iWc. 

Pekch, the small horizontal bar in a cage, 
on which u bird sits. 

Perch of a cariuage, the bar which 
joins the axle-tree of the front wheels to that 
of the hind wheels. 

7V» J*tRCH. V* n. {pneher^ ]‘>cnrh ; from the 
noun.) To sit or roost as a bird {Spen^n). 

To Perch, v. a. To place on a perch 
(Mon), 

PKKCHA'NClv ur/. (p^r.ind chance.) Per- 
haps; peradventure {^Vottoii). 

PK'iUJlJKHS. s. Paris candles used in Eng- 
land in ancient times; also the larger .sort of 
wax candles, which w'crc usually set upon the 
altar. 

PlCllCIIE, a late province of France, in 
O/leunuis, 35 mile.s long and SO broad ; bound- 
ed on the N, by Normandy, on the \V. and S. 
by Maine, and on the E. byHcauce. It takes 
its name from a forest, and is pretty fer- 
tile. It now forms, with part of Normandy, 
the clepartincnt of Orne. 

PEIlCll FISHING. See Angling and 
Fishin g. 

PERCPPIF.NT. a. {pcrcipiens, Latin.) 
Perceiving ; having the power of perception. 

PEKcrriKNT. i“. One that has the power 
of perceiving {Glanvillt ). 

PKIKHV'AL ('rtiQiiias), a physician, born 
and educated at Warrington, I Lancashire. He 
studied at Falinburgh, and took bis degrees at 
Leyden, 17t)5. He settled in 17(i7, at Man- 
chester, where he continued to practise with in- 
creasing reputalirm till his death in 1804. He 
was a iX'Ost aniiaHib man, and to liis zeal in 
the cause of philosophy Manc.hester is chietly 
indebted for the establishment of its literary 
society, to whose memoirs he made many con- 
triliutions. J le published besides. Moral and 
Literary Dissertations ; Medical Ethics, &:c. 
besides a Father’s instructions to his C’hiklrcn, 
&c. Tn his principles Dr. Pcrcival was a dis- 
senter, but he was not so averse lo the epis- 
copalian religion, as lo prevent one of his 
children from devoting himself to the minhtry 
of the establi.shment. 

PE'RCLOSE,s. (perand close.) Conclusion ; 
last part: obsolete (Ra/cig/0* 

To PETICOLATE. v, a. (^ercolog Latin.) 
To strain through {hale). 

PERCQLAITON. (from percolate.) 
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The act of straining; purification or tepata^ 
lion by ^strainins ( Ray ) . 

To PERCU'SS, V, a. (percussus, Latin.) 
To strike (Bacon). 

PEUCU'SSION. s. (percfzssio^ Latin.) 1, 
The act of striking; stroke (Newton). 2. 
Effect of sound in the ear (Rymer). 

Percussion, and C'oli.ision, are nearly 
synonymous, both being distinguishable from the 
pressure by the cirou in stance- of velocity. A body 
oi>crates upon another by pressuro when it is at 
rest (at Ica'it, as to sense.) and acts by its mere 
weight; and when a body which is moving acts 
upon another liody which opposes its motion, it 
opcr.ateb upon that bo«ly by pt rcussion. 

Percussion i.s iMther director oblique: and it is 
generally eoii'-idcred with regard lo bodies that are 
perfectly or imperfectly elastic, or non clastic . 

Direct percussion is that «u whicli the impulse is 
made in the din ct»on of .a line pcrpeiidinilarat the 
place of impact, and which also passes through the 
coiiimou cculre of gravity of the two striking 
hodie.s. the case in two spheres, w'lieu the 

line of till- direction of the stioke passes through 
the centres of both sphcics; for then tlu* same 
line, joining their centres, passes perpendicularly 
through the point of impact. And 

Oblique pel cusswn is that in which the impulse 
is made in the direction of a line that docs not pass 
through the common centre of gravity of the strik- 
ing bodies; whether that line o» direction i.s per- 
pendicular to the place of impact, or not. 

'riie force ot i>eicussloii is the same as the mo- 
mentum, or quantity of motion, and is represented 
by the product arising from the mass or quantity 
of matter moved, multiplied by the velocity of its 
motion. 

'i'he uuUire and laws of percussion have been 
jnve.stigatcd by Aiistotlc, Galileo, Dos Cartes, 
Huygens, and others. Aristotle started the idea 
that peicussiun and weight avf incomparable ; and 
most moderns have acquiesced in that opinion. 
Mr Leibnitz paid much attention to this subject ; 
but not with great success. Conformably to his 
whimsical doctrine of living and dead forces, the 
action of gravity, or of a spring, is a wr tfvfl, when 
it actually produces motion iu the body on winch it 
acts ; lull when a sloiic lies on a tabic, uiid pressc.H 
on It, this pv( Bbure is u vis moriua. Its exertion 
is made, and in the same instant destroyed, by au 
opposite lis mortua. Kach of these exertions 
would luiTe produced a beginning of motion (some- 
thing ditl'cM'cnt from aiij' the smallest local motion); 
and the sum of all aould, after a certain time, have 
amounted to a '«ensible motion an|l velocity. 
There ^c^■ms no di^llllct conception to accompany, 
or that can m cLimpaiiy, this language. And, as 
a proof that Lcihnit.' had no distinct conceptions 
oi the matter, he has recourse to an experiment of 
Galileo ill suppoil of his geiicsis of a sensible mo- 
tion from the continual exertions of the vismortua^ 
and he coticliidcs that the foice of percussion is 
iiilinitcly, or iiiconip.irably, greater than pressure, 
because it is the suiu total of au infinity of indivi- 
dual exertions of vU morlua. Nothing but the 
aiithoiity which Leibnitz has acquired on the con- 
tinent, by the zealous eiVoiis of his partizans, 
could excuse our taking up any time in coiisi<lciui^ 
this pmiitrUigiblc di'-vourse. Surely, if thcic is 
such a thing a vts it exists in the nioving 
water in Galileo’s cxperiiiieut, and its impulsions 
are not continual evrtions of a vis viortua- Nor 
lb it posbildc to conceive continual impulse, or a 
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IsjC^inniog of motion that is not motion, &o. I&c. 
Zt IS par^oxical ( and Leibnitz loved to raise the 
wonder of his followers by paradoxes) to say that 
percussion is intiiiitcly greater than pressure, when 
we sec that pressure can do every thing that can 
be done by percussion. Nay, Euler, by far the 
most able supporter of the doctrines of Leibnitz, 
about the force of bodies in motion, actually com- 
pares these two forces ; and, in his Commentary 
on Robins’s Artillery, dcinoiistratos, in his way, 
that when a inuskc;! ball, moving with the velocity 
of nOO feet per sccoiul, penetrates five inches 
into a block of aim, the force of its percussion is 
107,760 times its weight. John Rernoulli restricts 
the iniinitc magnitude of percussion to the case of 
perfectly hard bodies; and, for this reason alone, 
says, that there can be none such in the universe. 
But, as this justly celebrated matlmmaticiaii scouts 
with scorn the notion of attractions and rcj>ul8ions, 
he must allow, tliat an ultimate atom of matter 
is unchangeabl(‘ lu iU form; wliich we take to be 
sjMionymoiis with saying that it is pcifcctly hanl. 
What must be the result of one atom in motion 
hitting another at rest ^ Here must he an inslan- 
tuneoLis production of a finite velocity, and un in- 
finite percussion. A docttiuc wliich reduces it ^ahet- 
ters to such subterfuges, and engag* s thcniiiid in 
feuch puzzling conUmpIations, cannot (to say the 
best of it) be styled an explanation of the laws of 
nature. The whole language on the subject is 
lull of paradoxes iiiid obscurities. In order to 
reconcile ttiis infinite magnitude of percussion 
with the observed finite inagnltude of its effects, 
they say that the pressure, or instantaneous ellbrt, 
has the same relation to the force of percussion 
that au element has to its integral ; and in main- 
taining this assertion, they coiitirina 113 ' consider 
this integral under the c.xprcss denomination of a 
sum total, robbing LGibnitz*s great discovery of 
the infinitesimal calculus of every superiority that 
it possessed over Wallis’s Arithmetic of lnfiiiitc.s, 
and really employing all the erroneous practices 
of the method of indivisibles. We look upon the 
strange things which have been inculcated, with 
pertinacious zeal, in this doctrine of percussion and 
vires vivtr, as the most remarkable example of the 
errors into which the unguarded use of Cavale- 
rius’s Indivisibles, and of theLeibnitziaii notion of 
the infinitesimal calculus, have led eminent ma- 
thematicians. It is not true that the pressure, and 
the ultimate force of percussion, have this relation; 
nor has the pressure and the resulting motion, 
which is mistaken for the measure of this ultimate 
force, any mathematical relation whatever. Tiic 
relation isjpurely physical ; it is the relation of 
pure cau^imnd effect; and all that we know of it 
is their constant conjunction. The relation of 
fluxion aiul fluent is not a mathcnnatical or measur- 
able relation, but a connection in thought; which 
is sufficient for making the one an indication of 
the other, and the measures <»f the proportions of 
the one a mean for obtaining* a measure of the 
proportions of the other. In this point of view, 
the relation of pressure to motion, as the measure 
of the force of perctission, resembles that of fluxion 
andffiuent, but is not the same. 

Much has been said by the parlizans of Mr. 
Leibnitz about the incomparable ness of pressure 
and percussion, and man}' experimental proofs 
have been adduced of the incomparable superiority 
of the latter. Hulfinger says, that the prrs.siire of 
many tons will not cause a spike to penetrate a 
block of hard oak half so far as it may be driven by 
a weak man nitb one blow of a mallet; and that a 
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moderate blow with a small hammer wilt shiver to 
powder a diamond, which would carry a mountain 
without being hurt by its preissure. NaXt 
Mr. tjiMnus, of the Academy of Paris^ a staunch 
Cartesian, and an eminent mechanician, says that 
he beat a leaden bullet quite flat with a hammer 
of one pound weight, without much force ; and 
that he found that <200 pounds weight would not 
have flattened it more than this blow : and he 
concludes from thence, that the force of the blow 
exceeded 2^0 pound.*i. The!»e, to be sure, are re- 
markable facts, and justify a more minute conse- 
deration of a power of pi oducing certain effects^ 
which is so frequently and so usefully employed. 
But, at the same time, these are ail such very vogue 
expressions, and they do not authorise any precise 
ooncUisionsfroni them . Mr.Caiiuis say ing “ without 
much force,*’ makes his pound weight, and his SOO 
pound weight, of no use for determining the force 
of the blow. He would have given more precise 
and applicable data for his decision, had he told us 
from what heigtit the hainnier sliould fall in order 
lu flatten the bullet to this degree. But even then 
wc should not have obtained any notion of the force 
in actual rxcrtiou during the flattening of the bul- 
let ; for the blow whicli could flatten the bullet in 
a longer or a shorter lime, would unquestionably 
have been less or greater. 

All the paradoxes, obscuritie*!, and puzzling 
difficultie>, in tins subjert, disappear, if wc leave 
out of our consideration that uinntrlligible force, 
whii’h is supposed to preserve a body in iiiutioii or 
at rest ; and if we consitler both of these states of 
body as oonilitii>tis which will continue, unless 
some adequate cause opeiatc* a change ; niid if we 
farther grant, that such causes do really exist in the 
niiivcr&c, however unknown their nature may be 
by us; and, lustl}', if wc acknowledge, that tW 
phenomena of elasticity, expansixeness, cohesion, 
gravity, magnetism, electricity, aie indieations of 
the agency of such causes, and that their actual 
exertions, and the motions and changes consequent 
on these exertimis, arc so invariably connected 
with particular bodies, that they always accompany 
their ap|>e.3iance in certain mutual relations of 
distance and position if we proceed thus, all the 
phenomena of collision will be explained by these 
causes alone, without supposing the ixistencc and 
agency of a caii'.e distinct from them all, and in- 
coiTiparahlc with them, called the force of percus- 
bion. 

For it has been snATiciently demonstrated, that 
that property of tangible coherent matter, which 
wc call perfect elasticity, operates a.s a pressure 
during a certain binall portion of time on both bo- 
dies, diminishing more and the motion of 

the one, and augmenting tliafof the other, as the 
compression of one or botli increases, till at last 
they separate with sensible velocities. In some 
very simple or perspicuous eases, we know what 
this pressure is in every instant of the action. 
We can tell how many fiouiuU weight, at rest, will 
exert the baine prossuie. W^e can tell the whole 
duration of this pressure, and the space along 
which it is exerted ; and, in such a case, we can 
say with precision what motion will be generated 
by this continued and varied pressure on tlie body 
which was ^at rest, and what diminution will be 
made in the motion ot the other. All thin can be 
done ill the case of a ball A (fig. 7, pi. 133) mov- 
ing like a pendulum with a small velocity, and 
striking a slender elgittic hoop B, also suspendeef 
like a pendulum. We can nscertain by expert 
ment before Uie coUisioni what prcMHire u oecea- 
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fary for compressing it one inch, one>half, ooc- 
fourtht &c. Knowing this and the weight of the 
hoopf and the wei^t and velocity of the ball> we 
ean tell every circumstance of the collision ; how 
long the compression continues ; what is the great- 
est compression ; how far the boilies have moved 
while they were acting on each other ; and what 
will be the fmal motion of each : in short, crery 
thing that affords any mark or measure of a force 
of percussion. And we know that all this i<! pro- 
duced by a force, familiarly known to uv by the 
name of elasticity. Which of all these circuui- 
etances shall be called the pcrcu.;-don, or the force 
of percussion ? Is it the ultimate or grcitcst pres- 
sure occasioned by the. compression ? This can- 
not be, because this alone will not be proportional 
to the final change of niotioii, which is generally 
taken as a measure of the percuKsiou when a 
'change of motion is its only observed effect. 

We know that another perfectly clastic body, 
of the same weight, and struck by the same blow, 
and acquiring the same final velocity by the stroke.*, 
may not have sustaiiie<l the tenth part of the pres- 
sure, in any one instant of the roUision, if it has 
only been much more compressible. The greatest 
mutual pressure in the coUisiun of a billiard ball 
is perhaps 1000 time# greater than it is in a simi- 
lar collision of afoot-ball of the same weight. 

Wc also know what degree of cojnjiression will 
break this hoop, and what pressure will produce 
this compression. Therefore, should the fracture 
of the body be considered as the mark and mea- 
sure of the percussion, we know what blow will 
just produce it, and bu exhausted by so doing. In 
short, we know evciy mark and measure of jjcr- 
€USsioii which this hoop <-:ii) exhibit. 

. We can increase the strength of tWs hoop till it 
becomes a solid disk*; and w'c see clearly, that in 
all these forms' the mode of acting is the same. 
We see clearly, that it is the same Avhcii, instead 
of the solid disk, it is an elastic hull; Ihcrefore 
every thing that can indicate or measure the per- 
cussion of an elastic hall is explained without the 
operation of a peculiar force of pereiissiun, even 
when the ball is shivered to pieces by the blow. 

Nor is the cjse matenrdly <liffeieiit when the 
bodies are soft, or imperfectly elastic. When the 
struck body is uniformly tenacious, it opposes a 
uniform resistance to penetration, and its motion 
will be uniformly accelerated by the action of its 
own tenacity during the whole time of mutual 
action, except a triOing variation occasioned by 
the mere motion of the ipternal parts, independ- 
ent of their tenacity. If wc know the weight iic- 
eessary for merely penetrating this mass, and the 
weight and \*cloc^||||r of the penetrating bod 5', we 
can tell how long it must be resisted by this force 
before its initial velocity will be annihilated, and 
therefore how far it will pcMictrate- Wc have tiicd 
this with deal, birch, willow, and other soft woods 
of uniform texture, and with nails having the body 
somewhat slenderer than the cml, that there might 
not be an irregularity oecasioned by a friction on 
the sides of the nail, conliiiually iucreusing as the 
penetration advanced. We made the hamtiier fall 
from a considerable height, and hit the nail with 
great accuracy in the tlirmion of its length, by 
fixing it to the end of a long lath, moveable, ro ind 
an axis. The results corresponded with the 
calculation with all the precision that could he 
desired. 

But it does not result from aVl this agrpc!nit*nt, 

’ that the force, exertion,, or efllcct, of a blow* v ith 
a hammer is equal to the pressure of any number 


of pounds whatever. They are things thatieaimot 
be compared ; and yet the force operating in the 
penetration by a blow is no way dificrent from a 
pressure. It is a physical blunder to compare the 
area of the curve, who^e ^iscissa is the depth of 
penetmtim;, and the ordinates are as the resist- 
ances, with any prc.s-iirc whatever. This area ex« 
presses the square of a velocity, and its slips, 
bounded by parallel c-rdin.-ite*; indefinitely near 
each other, arc as the decu tnents of this square of 
a velocity, occasioned by a pressure, acting almost 
uMtiormly along a very small space, or during a 
very small time. It is an aljsuvdity therefore to 
sum up these slips as so mirij'' pressures, and to 
consider the .sum total as capable of expressing: any 
well* lit whatever. Such a parallogism is peculiar to 
Leibnitz's way of comreiving hi# intinitesiinal me- 
thod, and it could h.'ivc no place in the genuine 
methofl of fluxions. It is this misconception that 
has made Mr. Leilin‘‘lz mid his followers suppose 
that a body, acccleratc'd bv gravity, retains in it a 
sum total of all the pr^ssuies of gravity accumulat- 
ed during its fall, and now forining a vis viva- 
Suppontiig that It lequiiv.N a prc-ssure of tw'cnty 
pounds t<» press a six pound shot slowly through a 
mass of nnif.o'ody resistin'; cia}' ; this pressure 
would carry it Iroin the tup to the bottom of a 
rnouiitaiii of such clay. Yet this ball, if discharged 
horizoiit.iHy from a ( aiition, would penetrate only 
a few yards, even thou.gh the clay should resist by 
tenacity only, inde|>eiidcnl of the motion lost by 
giving motion to its internal parts. In this expe- 
riment, the utmost pressure exerted during the 
motion of the ball did not much exceed the pres- 
sure of twenty pounds. In this comparison, there- 
fore, percussion, .so far from appearing infinitely 
greater than pressure, would appear much less. 
But there is perhaps pu body that resists penetra- 
tion with perfect uniformity, even though uni- 
formly tenacious- When the ball bas penetrated 
to some d(‘pth, the particles which are before it 
caunot be t»o easily displaced, even althougli they 
hud no leuHcity , because the particles adjoining are 
more hoiiiined in hy those beyond them. Wchave 
always observed, that a ball impelled by gunpow- 
di-r through water rises toward the surface (having 
entered horizontally through tlie side of the vessel 
at some lieptli), and this so much the more rapidly 
as it entcrwl nearer to the surface. Tlie rea^fon is 
plain. Tiir particles which must be displaced be- 
fore the ball, escape more easily upwards than in 
any other direction. U is for this reason chiefly 
that a greater weight laid on the head of a nail wdl 
cause it to sink deeper into the wood; and thus a 
great weight .ippenrs to be coinmeusuroble with a 
great fori'c' of percussion. Ai*«o whUb a bullet is 
iflaMciiing more and more under a hammer during 
ibe progress of a Idnw, it is spreading under the 
hammer ; more panicles are resisting at once, and 
they find more difticulty in effecting their esaape, 
being harder squeezed between the hammer and 
the anvil. 'I’he same incieas<*d resistance must 
obtain while it is liattennig more and more under 
the quiet pressure of a weight; and thus, too, a 
greater weigiit appears to ) e commensurable with 
a greater blow. 

After all, however, it is true, notwithstanding 
that a blc»w sciven bv a falling body mu^t excite a 
prc'^suie greater than itsinoie weight can do, and 
this in any degiee. Tims, suppose A II tlig. 8) to 
representa spiral spring in its natural imconst rained 
dimcmsion^, .standing upright on a table. Let a Z*, 
l»e the abscis.sa of a line a d h k, wbi»se ordinaUs e 
dfgh^i A, 6&C. are as the elastic reaction of the 
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Spring when it is compressed into the lengths e hf 
gb,ibj &c. Suppose that, when it is compressed 
into the form CD, it will just support the weight 
of a hall lying on C. ^TIumi r d will be a reaction 
equal to the weight of the ball, and the rectangle 
a c dfwWl express the square of the velocity which 
this ball would acquire by falling fre^^ly through 
« c. If therefore the ball be gently laid on the 
top of the spring at A, and then let go, it will 
descend, compressing the spring. It will not stop 
when the spring has acquired the form CD, which 
enabled it to cany the weight of the ball gently laid 
on it. For in this situation it has acquired a velo- 
city, of which the square is represented by the 
figure a d /. It will compress the spring into 
the length g /•, such that the area f g k d \s equal 
to the area n d /. ff the ball instead of being gen- 
tly laid on A, be dropped from M, it will compress 
the spring into such a length i h. Hint the aira, a 
ik is equal to the rectangle mi c d n; and, if the 
spring cannot, boar so gri at compression, it will be 
broken by this very moderate fa!!- 

Thiis we see that a blow may do things which a 
considerable pressure cannot acccymplisli. The 
accounts which are given of these remarkable 
effects of percussion, with the view of impicssing 
notions of its great efficacy, are gcucrnlly in veiy 
indefinite terms, ainl often without m'^ntioniiig 
circumstances which arc acce.ssory to the effect. 
It would be very unfair to ooncliule an almost infi- 
nite power of percussion, from observing, that a 
particle of sand, dropped into a thick glass botllo 
which has not been annealed, will shiver it to 
pieces. When Mr. Bulfinger says that a rnodeiate 
blow w'ill break a diamond wliicli would carry a 
mountain, he not only says a thing of which he 
cannot demonstrate the truth, and which, in all 
probability, is not true; but he omits noticing a 
circumstance w'hich he was iiieclianician enough 
to know would have a considerable share in the 
effect. IVc mean the rapidity with which the ex- 
cited pressure increases to its maximum in the 
case of a blow. In the experiment in question, 
this hapiTcns in less than the millionth part of a 
secend, if the velocity of the hammer has been 
such as a man would generate in it by a very 
moderate exertion. For the blow wbicti will drive 
a good lath nail to the head in a piece of soft deal 
with an ordinary carpenter’s hammer, must be 
accounted moderate. This we have learned by 
experiment to be above 25 feet per second. The 
connecting forces exerted between the particles of 
the diamond may not have time sufficient for their 
excitation in the remote parts, so as to shan^ the 
derangement among them all, in such a niantier 
that it may be so moderate in each, as not to 
amount to a disunion in any part of the diamond. 
We see. matter instances of this in the abrupt hand- 
ling of bodies of tender and friable texture. It is 
partly owing to this that a hall discharged from a 
pistol will go through a sheet of paper standing on 
edge without throwing it down, which it would 
certainly do if thrown at it by the liand. The 
connecting forces, having time tu act in this last 
case, drag the other parts of the paper along with 
them, and their union is preserved. Al.so, when a 
great weight is laitl on the diamond, it is gradually 
dimpl€^i by it ; and thus inclosing many parts to- 
gether in the dimple, it obliges them to act in con- 
ceri, and the deiangcment of each is thus dimi- 
nislied. 

We flatter ourselves that the preceding obscr- 
\ratinns and reflections will contribute somewhat 
towards removing the paradoxes and luystertea 
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which discredit, in some degree, our mechanical 
science. If we will not pertinaciously conjure up 
idea! phantoms, which, perlmps, cannot exist, but 
content out selves with the study of that tangible 
matter which the Autiior of Nature has presented 
to our view, we shall have abundant employment, 
and shall perceive a beantifiil hnrnionv thro* the 
whole of natural operations ; and we .shall gradu- 
allydis*;over more arid more of those mutual edupiu- 
tionr. w'hich enable .111 atom of matter, ultliough of 
the same precise nature wiierevei* it i*« found, to act 
snehirn iiiispeakahle variety of parts, accoiding to 
the diversity of its situations and the scene on 
which it is placed. If a mind be ^ not captivated 

the harmony of such swe^t soittirls, '* we may 
prouomicR it ‘Mark as Erebus, and not to be 
tni 'tcd. ’* (Hup. J'ncif. Tiritnn.) 

It IS ft celebrated propn‘*ition of Bernoulli, that 
in the percussion or colli-^ioii of perfi ctly elastic 
bodif‘s the sum of the prodinUs iorui*-»l by multi- 
ph'ing each boilv into tlic sipian* of its v<ib»city is 
not altered by the imparl. And Mr. Alwood bus 
shewn that if in any system of bo<1ies, the eiaslic 
force be to that which causes the change of tiernro 
as S54 to 1000, the siiiii of the products fonncil by 
multiplying each body inlotlic cw/ic of Us velocity, 
will be flic same brfoic and after the impact. See 
his Analysis of a Course of f A'«’tii!cs, p.i'/e 45, 
where ho gi^cs the invcsligatioii gcnei'ally for any 
power of the vcbicily. 

Don (ieorge .Inan, a colcbiatcd Spanish .aiitiior, 
has given a new pliysico-mathcm.iLicnl tlieory of 
percussion; for an account i»f which wc must refer 
to Ciogoiy’s Mccluinics, vol. i. p. 2MI, 31'1. 

PfcUcussioN (Ceiiiro of). See, Ci.vtre. 

PMllCLKriLlNT. j?. ipercu/irns^ Latin.) 
Striking ; having; the power to strike {Jiacon)* 

PKIUIENDOSI, in music. An Italian 
compound sip;nifying lliat the passage over 
which it is wrilicn is to he perfonned in a 
lime t;radually ilecrcasing lo ihc last note, and 
with a tone insensibly sinking on the car till 
entirely lost. 

PERDICHJM, ill botany, a genus of the 
class syngeriesia, order polygam la superflua. 
Ileccptacle naked ; down simple ; florets two- 
lipped. Twelve species; a few of the Cape, 
the rest of South America. 

PEUni'TIOxN. (perditio, Latin.) J. 
Destruction; ruin; death {liacou). 2. Loss 
{.Shahpcarc), 3. Eternal death (/?a/c7g A). 

PERDIX. See Tetrao. 

PE'RDUE.. ad. Closely ; in ambush (i/wd.). 

PERDU LOUS. a. (fronuperdo, Latin.) 
Lost; thrown away {B ram kail) . 

PERDURARLE. /r. {perdurahJe, Fr.) 
Lasting; long continued: not in use {Skaks.)* 

PE'RDURABLY. ad. (from perdurable.) 
Lastingly (^Shakspeurr,) 

PERDURA'TION. 5. (perduro, Latin.) 
Long continuance {Ainsworth), 

PEREfV-AS, a town of Upper Hungary, 
capital of a county of the same name, .‘>0 miles 
E. by N. of Tockay. Lon. 22. 2() E. Lat. 
48. 30 N. 

PERE'GAL. a. (French.) Equal: obsolete 
(Spenser). 

To PE'llEGRINATE. v. n. (peregrinus, 
l.<Htin) To travH; to live in. foreign coun- 
tries. 

PEREGRINA'TION. s, (from peregunu&^ 
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Latin.) Travel; abode in foreign countries 
iBtntleu). 

FK'IIKORINE. «. (])erf'^rlnt4s, Laiiii.) Fo- 
reign ; not native; not tlonitbiic (Rcro?/). 

To FKRli'Ml^T. V. a. (pernnpius^ Latin.) 
To kill ; to crush. A laAV icirn {Ayliff'f'). 

PLRbwMPriON. .9. (pcrcmplicy Latin; 
perfmpiio?iy Ficiich,) Cnisli ; extinction. Law 
term. 

PEllF/MPTORU.Y. at/, (from peremp- 
tory.) Absolutely i posiiivclv ; so as to cut 
ofl'ail further debate {Claiendon). 

PJiRl'yMWORINLSS. .9. (rroin peremp- 
tory.) Posilivcness ; absolute decision ; dog* 
luatism iGov. t>J' the Tongue). 

PERIil'MFrOUY. a. {peremptorius, low 
Latin.) Dogmatical; absolute; such as de- 
stroys all further ex])ostulation {South). 

PPIRK'NNIAL. a. {perennh, Latin.) 1. 
Lasting througVi the year {Clieyne). 2. Per- 
petual ; unceasing {narvey). 

PJ^RE'NNITY. jr. (from perejimlas, Liit.) 
Kqualitv o( lasting through all bcasona ; [>crpe- 
tuUy {Derham). 

PL'UFJiCT. a. (perfcchis, Latin ; parfaity 
Frcncli.) l. (complete; coiisuiiiinatc; fini'ih- 
ed ; neither defective nor redundant {Ihwket). 

2. Fully inforiued ; fully skilful {Shakbpean). 

3. Pure; blameless; clear; iiiiniacul.ile (»S7/.). 

4. ('onfidcnt ; certain {Stiakspeme). 

Plkkkct flower, in botany, having 

both stamen and pistil ; or at lea^t anther and 
stigma: the same therefore witli htrmaphro- 
ditc; Deliii. PL In Philos. Botan. it is sy- 
nonymous willi pelalodes of Touniefori. But 
the having a corol only is by no moans suihei- 
ent to conslitute perfection in a flo\Acr, accwrd- 
ing to Linneus's idea : neither does the want 
of it argue imperfection. 

Perfect nuaiiikr, ip one that is equal 
to the sum of all its aliquot parts when added 
together. Fuel. lih. 7, dcf. 22. As the nuin- 
her (}, which is = I -|- 2 + 3, the siiin of all 
its aliquot parts ; also 28, for 28 = 1 -|- 2 -f- 4 
7I- 7 + 14, the sum of all its aliquot paits. It 
is piovcd by Euclid, in the last prop. (»f hook 
the yih, that if the common gcoincirical series 
of numbers 1, 2, 4, 8, iG, 32, &c. be conti- 
nued to such a iin.mber of teriup, as that the 
sum of the said series of terms shall be a prime 
number, then the product of this sum by the 
last term of the series will he a perfect number. 
The first eight perfect numbers arc as follow, 
with the factors and products which produce 
them : 

The first perfect numbers. Their values. 

6 - - - - = ( 2 * — 1 ) 2 
28 - - - - = (2^ — 1) 2^ 

4()6 - - - = ( 2 ^ — 1 ) 2 « 

8128 - - - =: (07 _ 1) i-ft 

33.550336 - - =(2»3— .1)2'* 

85898(k)056 . - = (2*7— 1) 2'<»* 

137438691328 - - = —1)28 

2306843008139952128 = (28i — i) 0:0 

See several considerable trac^ on the subject 
of Perfect umbers, in the Memoirs of the 
Petersburgh Academy, vol. 2 of the nev*^ 
vi)hi, Aod in levciid other volumes. See ah>o 
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Barlow’s Treatise on the Properties of Ndm-f 
hers. 

TbIVRFECT. v.fi. iperfecius, Uomperjicio, 
Latin ; parjaire, French.) I. To finish ; to 
complete ; to consuiuiiiute ; to bring to its due 
stale {fValter), 2. To make skiltul; 10 in* 
struct fully (Sfiakspearc). 

PETIFECTEIL (from perfect.) One 
that makes perfect (Pope'). 

PEKFE'Cn'iONL a-, {psr/eclio, Latin; per- 
feriwtiy French.) 1. The state of being per- 
fect {Mtllou). 2. Something that concurs to 
pioduce supreme excellence {Dryden). 3. 
Aurihutc of God {Atterbury). 

To PERl’K'CTION ATfe. v. a. {.perfection- 
fiery P>.) To make perfect; to advance to 
perfection: not u‘<ed {DrydcJi). 

PERFE'Cl'lVE. a. (from perfect.) Con- 
duciiig 10 brinii to perfection (Ray). 

PE1\FE"CT1VELY. ad. In such a manner 
as htitms to perfection {Greta). 

PE'UFECTLY. a:L perfect.) ^ I. In 

the highest d'jgrce of excellence. 2. Toully ; 
coinpk'iciy {Boyle). 3. Exactly; accurately 
( Lot ke ) . 

PE'i<FE(!TNESS. a. (from perfect.) L 
C^ml|>lt•icllt*s^; perfection. 2. Goodness; \ir- 
iiic {Cohn<ians'). 3. Skill (Shakspeare). 

PEHri'DlOUS. a. {per/idusy Latin; per- 
fJe, Frencli.') 1. Trcachcnnifi ; false to trust; 
auiliy of Molatcd faiili ( f?' J lute and Cat). 2- 
Expressing iieacher) ; proceeding from trea- 
chcTv (3Jt!f(jit). 

lTTlFFDIf)l^SL.Y. ad. Treacherously; by 
breach of ftiih {lludivras). 

PKRFI'DIOUSNESS. a. (from perfidious.) 
The (fuulity tif being perfidious {Tiilotson). 

PLRF11)Y. s. {pcrfidia, Latin; perfidies 
French.) Treachery; want of faith ; breach 
of faith. 

PL?RFLABLK. a, (from ptrjio, Latin.) 
ll.iving the wind driven through. 

To PF/KFLATE. u.a. {pcrjloy Latin.) To 
hl-nv ill rough {Atlmlhnot). 

PERFLATION. >. (from pefate.) The 
act of blowing through {ITocdward). 

PERFOLIATE LEAF. In botany, a per- 
forated leaf. Si basis folii iiiidkniL cingat 
iriinsvcrsini caulein. Philos. Boi. nasi traiia- 
versim cingcnle (ncc antice dehisceiite) cau- 
1cm. Ha\ iiig the base of the leaf entirely sur- 
rounding the stem transversely (without any 
opening in front). The latter clause of this 
explanation added in Dclin. PI. is not abso- 
lutely necessary to discriminate this^from the 
stem-cla.*.ping leaf (aniplexiraule^ ; if the terms 
of the two explanatioiKs in Philos. Bot. be 
carefully attended to. The base of that is said 
to surround the sides of the stem ; whereas in 
this, the base encircles it quite round ; so that 
it seems as if the stem had been driven through 
the middle of the leaf. The perfoliate leaf 
is well exemplified in buplcuruin roiundifo- 
liiim. 

After all, folium pcrfoUatum is pci haps an 
impro|)cr term, and should rather be caulis 
pcrfoliatns, a perfoliate stem. 
PERFOLIATA. (from per and folium, so 
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railed bi^cauic the leaves surround the stem, 
like those of the cabbage.) Round-leaved 
hare's ear, or therow \va\. This plant, bu- 
plcurum rotundi folium of Ijinneus, was for- 
merly celebrated for curing ruptures, mixed 
into a poultice with wine and oatmeal. See 
Bupleuruivt. 

PERFORANS. See Flexor profun- 
dus perforans. 

PERFORATE LEAF, in botany. Full 
of small holes, very apparent when held up to 
the light. As in hypericuin. 

If there be any difference of meaning in the 
three terms perforate, pert use, punctate ; the 
first may be rendered pierced, the second 
punched, and the third dotted. In Delin. PI. 
they arc set down as synonymoiis.'aml are ex- 
plained to be, adspersa piirictis excavatis : that 
IS, having hollow dots scattered over the sur- 
face. In Philos. Bot. we find only the term 
luinctatum explained in the same manner. 
There also (p. 21 1.) mention is made of leaves 
that are dotted underneath ^ ns in anagallis and 
plantago mariiima. 

The term perforate is applied also to a stigma 
having a hole bored through it, 

PERFORATUS, in anatomy. See Fle xor 

BREVIS DIGITORUM PEDIS, and FlEXOR 
SUBLIMIS PERFORATUS. 

To PERFORATE, v. a, {perforo, Lat.) To 
pierce with a hml; to bore iBlachnore). 

PERFORATION, s, (from perforate.^ 1. 
The act of piercing or boring (Mort). 2. Hole; 
place borea {Hay), 

PERFORAH^R. s, (from perforate,) The 
instrument of baring (Sharp). 

PERFO'RCE. ad. (per and force.) By 
violence; violently (Shakspeare). 

To PERFO'RM. r. a. {performare, Ital.) 
To execute ; to do ; to discharge ; to achieve 
an undertakitij^ ; to accomplish (Sidney). 

To Perfo'rm. t. «. To succeed in an at- 
tempt 

PERFO'RMABLE. a. (from perform.) 
Practicable; such as may be done (Jirown). 

PERFO'RMANCE. 5. (from pe^brm.) 1. 
Completion of something designed ; execution 
of something promised (South). 2. Composi- 
tion; work (Dryden). 3. Action; some- 
thing clone (Shakspeare). 

PERFO'RM ER. s. (from perform), 1. 
One that performs any thing (Shakspeare), 2. 
It is generally applied to one that makes a pub- 
lic exhibition of his skill. 

To PE'RFRICATE. v. n. (perfrieo^ Lat,) 
To rub over. 

PERFU'MATORY. a. (from perfume.) 
That does perfume. 

PERFU'ME. s, (parfume^ French.) 1. 
odour of sweetness used to give scents 
^^%mer things (Bacon). 2. Sweet odour; 
wagrance (Pope). 

To Perfu'me. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
scent; to impregnate with sweet scent (Pope). 

PERFU'MER. s. (from perfume.) One 
whose trade is to sell things' made to grati^ 
the scent. 

PERFUNCTORILY, oi. (p^rfUnctofii, 


Latin.) Carelessly; negligently; in sneh a 
manner as to satisfy external form (Ctar.). 

PERFU'NCIORY. a. (perfunctoni, Lat.) 
Slight; careless; negligent (fPiWiflrtrfl?). 

To PERFU'SE. t\ a. (prrfusus, Latin.) 
To tincture ; to overspread (Harvey). 

PERGA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
Albania, opposite the island of Corfu. Lon; 
20. JO E. Lat. 39. 40 N. 

PERGAMAR, a town of Turkey in Eu- 
rope, in Romania, with a bishop's sec ; 60 
miles S.VV. oF Adrianopir, a^ N.W. of 
Gallipoli. Lon. 25. 55 E. iM, 41. 10 N. 

PERGA MO, an ancient town of Nalolia, 
with a bishop’s sec, a palace, and atastle. It 
is not so considerable as formerly, but has nine 
mosques, and occupies an oblong circumfe- 
rence of three miles, at the foot of a mountain. 
Here parchment was invented. It is seated 
on the Germasti, 15 miles from its mouth, 
and 37 N. of Smyrna. Lon, 27. 27 E* Lat. 
39. .5 N. 

PERGAMUS, the citadel of the city of 
Troy. The word is often used for Troy. It 
was situated in the most elevated part of the 
town, on the shores of the river Scamandcr. 

Pergamus, a town ofMysia, on the banks 
of the C/aycus. It was the capital of a cele- 
brated empire calletl the kingdom of Perga- 
mus, founded by Phiimterus, an eunuch, whom 
Lysimaehus, after the battle, of Ipsus, had en- 
trusted with the treasures he had obtained in 
the war. Pliilapteriis made himself master of 
the treasures, and of Pergamus, in which they 
were deposited, B. C. 283, and laid the found- 
ation of an empire, over which he himself 
))residcd for 20 years. II is successors were 
Euniencs, Attains, Kumencs the second. At- 


tains Pbiladelphns, and Attains Philomator, 
138, who, B. C. 133, left the Roman people 
heirs to his kingdr>m, as he had no children 
Parchment w^as first invented and made use 
of at Pergamus to transcribe books, as Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, had forbidden the ex- 
portation of papyrus from his kingdom. From 
tins circumstance parchment has been called 
ebarta pergamena. Galen ns the physician, 
and Apollodorus the rnythologist, were born 
there. Aesculapius was the chief deity of the 
country. 

PEuGULARIA, in botahy, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia. Corol twisted, 
salver-shajied ; nectary surrounding the parts 
of fructification, with five arrow-shaped points. 
Five ${>ecies; horning plants of Iiulia and the 
Cape. 

PERGUNNAH, in the language of Hin- 
dustan, means the largest subdivision of a 
province, whereof the revenues are brought to 
one particular head culchery, from whence 
the accounts and cash are transmitted to the 
general cutchery of the province. 

PERHA'PS. orf. (per and hap.) PeradveO- 
ture; it may he (Smith). 

PERIA, a tcflyn of Persia^ in the province 
of Irac, 90 mtR» W. of Jspahan. Lon. 51. 
S5 E. Lat. 32. 20 N. 

PERI AC, a town 6f Franct, In 'the'depatt* 
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ment of Aude» celebrated for ils sak-works» six 
miles S.W. of Narbcinne. 

PKRIANDER, a tyrant of Corinth, son of 
Cypselus. The first years of his government 
were popular. Having consulted the tyrant of 
Sicily respecting the irjaiiner in which he 
ought to govern, he received no other answer 
but whatever explanation he wished to place 
on the tyrant's havirig, in the presence of his 
messenger, plucked in a field all the ears of 
corn which seemed to tower above the rest. 
Periancler understood the meaning of this an- 
swer. He itniiMiately put to death the rich- 
est and mo»t powerful citizens of Corinth, 
lie was not^nly cruel to h is subjects, but even 
his family were objects of his vengeance. He 
committed incest with his mother, and put to 
death his wife Melissa, upon false accusation. 
He also banished his son Lycophron to the 
island of Corcyra, because the youth pitied the 
miserable end of his mother. Periander died 
about 585 years before the Christian era, and 
by the meanness of his flatterers, he was reck- 
oned one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

PERIANTH, (wegi, about, and av^'oe, a flow- 
er.) In botany, the calyx of a flower wficn 
contiguous to the other parts of fructification, 
(-alyx fructificationi coniignus. In Regn. 
Veget. it is coroUae approximatuin : but it fie- 
quenily happens that a flower has a perianth 
without any corol* The perianth is oticn, but 
improperly, called the calyx exclusively j for 
this latter term has a mure extensive* significa- 
tion. See Calyx. 

Perianth of the fructification includes the 
stamens and ^crin. 

Perianth of the flower contains the stamens 
without ihc germ. 

Perianth of the fruit contains the germ with- 
out the stamens. 

For the difl’crencc between perianth and 
bracte, see Bracte. 

PERIAPATAM, a town of the peninsula 
of Hindustan, 24 miles S.W, of Seringapatam, 
and 54 N.E. of Tellicherry. Lon. 7(>* 31 E. 
Lat. 12. 15 N. 

PE'RIAI^. s. (TTfgietirTw.) Amulet; charm 
worn as preservative against diseases or mis- 
chief iShak^peare), 

PERIBLEPSIS. ('TrepAi.^if, from wifiCxcirw, 
to stare about.) In medicine, that kind of 
wild look which is observed in delirious per- 
sons. 


to secrete and contain the vapour of the perfi* 
cardiutn, which lubricates the heart, and thua 
preserves it from concreting with the pericar« 
diuin. 

PERICARPI. (irEgt, and xagw,, fruit or 
seed.) In botany, a seed-vessel or seed-case. 
Viscus graviduui seminibus, qnx maturadiiniu 
til. Vasculum semina producens dimittens* 
que. Ovarium fcecundatuin. Philos. Bot. 
52, 56, 92 . Germcn defloratum seminife* 
nun. Regn. Veg. A viscus bi^ with seeds, 
or a vessel producing seeds, whicn it lets drop 
when they are ri|)c. Or it may be considered 
as the ovary or ^erin fecundated, or arrived to 
a state of maturity, after the flower is past ; 
containing ripe seeds analogous to fruitful 

he most remarkable pericarps are the cap« - 
sulc, silique, legume, follicle, drupe, berry, 
strobile. 

PERICH^TIUM. and xa*?*!* juha.) 
In botany. Involucnim setosuin, quod inter 
foliola basin cingit. A bristly involucre, siir- 
rounding the base, among the leaflets; ia 
mosses. 

PERICHONDRIUM. (7r,p.xov.V»:a-, from 
rri*i, about, and ^ cartilage.) The 

membrane that covers a cartilage. 

PERICLES, an Athenian of a noble fa- 
mily, son of Xanthippus and Agarisie, He, 
by attending tlie lectures of Damon, Zeno, 
and Anaxagoras, became a commander, a 
statesman, and an orator. He rendered him- 
self popular by ojjposing Cimon, the fa\ourite 
of the nobility, and to renun e e\ ery obstacle 
which stood in the way of his ambition, he 
lessened the dignity of the court of the Are- 
opagus. He also attdckcd Cimon, and caused 
him to be banished by the ostracism. Thucy- 
dides also, who had succeeded Cimon, shared 
the same fate, and Pericles remained for 15 
years the absolute sovereign of the republic. 
Pericles did not enrich himself, but the pros- 
perity of Athens was the object of his admi- 
nistration. lie made war against the Lace- 
dasinonians, and restored the temple of Delphi 
to the care of the Phocians. He obtained a 
victory over the Sicyonians near Nemaea, and 
wagerl a successful war against the inhabilants 
of .Samos at the request of his favourite mis- 
tress Aspasia. (See Aspasia.) The Pelo- 
ponnesian war was fomented by his a^ibittoiu 
views (see Peloponnestacum bellum). 


PERIBROSIS. (^fptCpu;(t{.) An ulceration and when he had warmly represented the flou- 
or erosion at the ^corners or uniting parts of rishing state of his couiiiry, the Athenians 
the eyelids. This disorder most frequently • undertook a war against the most powerful 
affects the internal commissura of the eyelids, republics of Greece, which was concluded by 
' The species are, 1 . Peribrosis, from the acri- the destruction of their empire, and the demo- 
mony of the tears, as may be observed in the lition of their walls. The Athenians were at 
epiphora. S. Peribrosis, from an aegylopH, first successful, but an unfortunate expedition 
which sometimes extends to the commissura raised clamours against Pericles, and he was 
of the eyelids. condemned to pay fifty talents, but be was 

PERICARDITIS. (w*pix»pJiTip, from wfpi.- again restored to all his honours, and if possi- 
the pericardium.) Inflammation of ble invested with more authority than before. 
thS? pericardium. The dreadful pestilence, however, which had 

PERICARDIUM*^ (fripirntp^utf* from mpt, diminished the number of his family, proved 
about, and M»pha, thAieart.) The membra- fatal to him, and about 420 years before Christ, 
neous bag that surrounds the heart. Its use U in his 70th year, he fell a sacrifice to that terrU 
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malady, which robbed Athens of so many 
citizens. Pericles was for 40 years at the head 
of the administration, years with others, and 
15 alone; As he w^ns cxjuriiig, and seemingly 
senseless, his friends that stood around his bed 
ex(7atiatecl witli warmth on the must glorious 
actions of his life, and the victories which he 
had won, when he suddenly interrupted their 
tears and conversation, by saying that in men- 
tioning the exploits that tie iiad achieved, and 
tVhich were common to him with all generals, 
they had forgot to inentiou a circumstance 
which reflected far greater glory upon him as 
a minisler, a general, and above all as a man. 
The Athenians were so pleased with his do- 
cj^uence that they compared it to thunder and 
li^yhtning, and as to another father of the 
gods, they gave him the sirnanie of Olym- 
pian. However great and venerable his cha- 
racter may be, his vicious partiality for the 
celebrated courtezan Aspasia justly snhjerttd 
him to the ridicule and the censure of Ins fel- 
low citizens. 

PElllCLITA'^nON. .V. (from prriditor, 
Latin.) 1. The state of being in danger. 2. 
Trial; experiment. 

PERK^ONlA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus glo- 
bular ; seeds sessile, deciduous, every whore 
clothing the head and stem : one species only, 
an exotic liver-wort-like fungus. 

PERICRANIUM, (‘fr^pixfftviov, fioiii vT'ft, 
and KfayioY, tile cranium.) The inrmbraue 
that is closely connected to the bones of the 
head. 

PERPCULOUS. o. (peru’u/oius, Latin.) 
Dangerous; jeopardous ; hazardous {Brown). 

PERIE'RGY. (ir,;. and I’oyovO Needless 
caution in an operation ; unnecessary dili- 
gence. 

'PERIGjprUM, or Perigee, is that point 
of the orbit of the sun or niooii, which is the 
nearest to the earth. In which sense it stands 
opposed to Apog^i which is the most distant 
point from the earth. 

Perigee, in the ancient astronomy, de- 
notes a point in a planet's orbit, where the 
centre of its epicycle is at the least distance froni 
the earth. 

PERIGEUX, an ancient town of France, 
capital of the department of Dordogne and late 
province ofPerigord, with a bishop's sec, the 
ruins o^ a temple of Venus, and an amphi- 
theatre. It is seated on the river Isle, .^0 miles 
S.W. of Limoges. Lon. 0. 48 E. Lat. 45. 
llN. 

PERIGORD, a late province of France, 83 
miles long and 6o broad ; bounded on the N. by 
Angoumois and Marche, on the E. by Qiiicrci 
and Ltniosin, on the S. by Agenois and Ba- 
zodois, and on the W. by Bourdelots, Angou- 
Biois, , an4 Santonge. it abounds in iron- 
minyiMBftf the air is pure and healthy. It 
— the department of Dordogne. 

CORD STONE. Ill mineralogy. See 
MaGnrsium. 

PERIHELION, pRKiHELiuM, that point 
m^:4he orbit of a planet or comet which is 
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nearest to the sun. In which senpc it stands 
opposed to Aphelion, or Aphelium, which isf 
the highest or most distant point from the 
sun. 

Instead of this term, the ancients used peri- 
geum; because they placed the earth in the 
centre. 

PE'RII^. 5. (peril, Fr. pcrikel, Dutch.) I. 
Danger; haz.-ird ; jeopardy (DaYiivl). 2. Dc- 
iiiiiicialioii ; danger denounced (S/iakspeare). 

PERILLA. Ill botany, a genus of ihfc 
class clidynarnia, order gyniinospennia. t^'alyx 
with the upper division very vhort ; stamenir 
distant ; siyks two, united. One species ; an 
annual of India. 

PERH.LUS, an ingenious; :'rti#at Athens, 
who made a brazen bull for Phalari^, tyrant of 
Agrigeutnin. 'Fliis maebine f.ibrirated lo’ 
put criminals to death by burning them olive, 
and it was such that their crio.^ were like the 
roaring of a bull. When Perilliis j^ivc it to 
Phalarii., the tyrant made ll:e first e.\pcriii*eiit 
upon the donor. 

PE'IULOUS. a. (pcrilan, Fr. from pmV.y 
1. Dangerous; hazardous; foil of danger. 2. 
It is used by way of emphasis; or ludicrous 
exaggeration of any ihintc bad ( HudiLras). 3. 
Smait; wilt^ ; \uu\ows (Siiah^pearc). 

Pi/RILOUSLV. mf. JLngerondy. 

Ph'/HILOUSNESS. Dangcrousness. 

PLRPaM EI'LH . s. {ripi and The 

compass or sum of all the ‘aeics winch bound 
any figure, whether rectilinear or mixed. In 
circular fiaures, the etpiivaieni words are cir- 
cumference and periphery ; the latter is also ap-* 
plied to ellipse:. 

PERJNTl^US 'JRANSVERSUS. In 
myology. Sec ''Fr aksversus perinci. 

PEUINil’.UM. (from m-piv:u.'y to flow round, 
became that part is generally moist.) THe 
space between the anu* and cigans of genera- 
tion . 

PEIHOI). s. (periode, Fr. mpiJog.) 1. A 
circuit. 2. 'rime in which any thing is per- 
formed, so as to begin again in the same luaniicr 
m'atU). 3. A slated number of years ; a 
round of time, at the end of which the things 
comprised within the calculation shall return 
to the stale in which they vi'erc at the begin- 
ning (Jliddcr). 4. The end or conclusion 
(Addison). 5. The Mate at which anything 
terniinales (Suckling). 0\ Length of duration 
(Bacon). 7- A complete sentence from one 
full stop to another (Ben Jonsou). 8. A course 
of transactions memorably terminated: as, 
the periods of an empire. 

To Pe'riou. u. rt. (from ibe noun.) To 
put an end to. A bad word (Shakspeare). f 

Period. In astronomy, the time in which 
a star or planet makes one revolution, or re- 
turns again to the same point in the heavens. 

There is a wonderful harmony between the 
distances of the planets from the sun, and their 
periods round him ; the great law of which is, 
that the sqiiiires of tlic periodic times are always 
pro[)ortional 4 d the cubes of their mean dis- 
tances from the suu. ^ 

The periods^ both tropical and sidereal^ 
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the of 4be Aieih dhtiSn^ 

JTmi^ ilie eev^t plaiietB^ ere alteedy given Ut 
•urtreaUie on as tronomy. 

Pn&iop» in chronology^ a revolutioii of a 
cerain number of yean. Of these dificrent 
nations and persons have adopted variom. As» 
PsRton (Calippic), a cycle of seventy-six 
years. 

PfiRfOD (Dionysian). See Victorian 
TBEion. « 

PfiRiOD(Hip|>archu8*8), ii a series or cycle of 
004 solar yean, returning in a constant round, 
and restoring the new and Toll moons U> the same 
day of the solar year ; as Hipparchus thouaht. ^ 
This }M||Qd arises by multiplying the Calippic 
period b^R^ Hipparchus assumed the quan- 
tity of the solar year to be 36‘6d. 5h. 65m. 
tR sec. and hence he ooncluded, that in 304 
yean Calippus’s period would err a whole day. 
He there mrc multiplied the period by 4, and 
from the product cast away an entire clay. But 
even ^s does not restore the new and full 
moons to the same day throughout the whole 
period; but they arc sometimes anticipated 
1 d. R h. fy m. sec. SO thirds. 

p£ R I o D ( J uUan) , so called as bei ng adipted 
to the Jullau year, is a series of 7080 Julian 
years; arising from the nmltiplicaiioiiB of the 
cycles of the tun, moori, and iiidiction together, 
or the nuinben 28, 19> commencing on 
the first day of January in the 704th Julian 
year before the creation, and therefore is not 
yet completed. This comprehendA all other 
cycles, |ien(xls, and epochs, with the times of 


^ S9 s. 40 thirds. ' 

, I^BIO'DICaL. Perto'dic'. d. 

JUipte, French; frOm period.) 1. Oitepl}^; 
malnnga circuit; making a revolution 
2. Happening by Tfl|j»rution at soni^ ram|d 
time iBenlley), 3. Regular ; perforaiing^^ogie 
action at stated times ^Addison), 4. Relatij^g 
to periods or revolutions (Proien). 

PERIO'DICALLY. ad. (from petioi^ct^,') 
At staled periods (.Broome). 

PERKjECI, in geography, such inhs^i^* 
ants of the earth as have the same latitudes, 
but opposite longitudes; or live under the 
mme parallel and the^sa^c mcrtdtau, but 
in diflercnt semicircles of that meridian, hr 
in opposite points of the parallel. These have 
the same common seasons throughout the ye^, 
and the same phenomena of the heavenly bodies; 
but when it is noon-day with the one it Is 
midnight with the other, there being twelve 
hours between them in an east or west direc- 
tion. These are found on the globe, CKe 
hour-index, or by turning the globe half round* 
that is 180 degrees either way. 

PKRIOSTKUM. Cfftp«ortov, from vipt, about, 
and er«w, a bone.) The membrane which iri- 
vests the external surface of all the bones cxcefii 
the crowns of the teeth. It is of a fibrous t«« 
tore, and well supplied with arteries, veinS, 
nen'es, and absorbents. It is called pcrjcranioin 
on the cranium; periorbita on the orblU: 
perichondrium when it covers cartilage; aiiju 
iwridesmiuin when it covers ligaments. Its u;5c 


fore it is not only the most general, but the 
.most useful of all periods in chronology. 

As every year ofthe Julian period has its parti- 
cular solar, lunar, and indictioii cycles, and 
no two years in it can have all these three 
cycles the same, every year of this period be- 
comes accurately distinguished from another. 

TKis period was invented by Joseph Scaliger, 
as containing all the other epochs, to facilitate 
the reduction of the years of one given epoch 
to those of another. It agrees with the Con- 
'StantinopoUtan period, used by the Greeks, 
except in this, that the cycles ofthe sun, moon, 
and indiction, are reckoned diflerently; and 
also in that the first year of the Constantinopo- 
iitail period differs from that of tlie Julian period. 

Period (Metonic). See Cycle of the 

MOON. 

Period (Victorian), an interval of 632 
Julian years ; at the end of which, the new 
and full moons return again on the same day of 


tne Julian year, accoruing lo lue opinion oi me 
inventor Victoriiius, or vicionns, who lived 
In the lime of pope Hilary. 

Some ascribe this period to Dionyaina Exi- 
guut, and hence they call it the Dionysian 
period : others again call it the great pascjial 
<mle, because it was invented lor 
the time of Easter. i; 

The Vtctoriao period is pihdjwiW 
jdtfiiAg the sdar cyde toby the luffar g, the 

modoet being But neither does fe» 
ail4 luS ttoons to 'ihk s«ik day 

VOI-JX. 


external surfaces of bones. 

PERIPATETICS, lis^tirATivcxvi, a si^t df 
philoso]diers, the followers of Aristotle, or the 
maintamers of the Peripatetic phylOsdphy: 
called also Aristotelians. ' 

Cicero tells us, that Plato lelP&o excellent 
disciples, Xeiiocrates and A rlstoff^vVho found- 
ed two sects, which only differed in name ; the 
former taking the appeHattbu of Acidemim, 
wlio were tViose that continued to hold t.heir 
conferences in t!ie Academy, as Plafo had dope 
before : the Olliers, who Yollowed Aridldthb 
were'callcd Peripatetics; fromW<W(i^ I wiilk*; 
because they disputed walking% the LyOfdhi* 
Am mom us fetches the na’m^ Peripatetiefrpm 


of Xcnocratcs, were eouallycaneU 
the one Peripatetics ot th^ the 

peripatetics of the lyceum : but iha^ dt 1 
the former {quitted the title Peripatetic* 


OT Acaarmu;, on uccaeiun oi iiic wiapc 

they assembled ; and the latter rchun^ 
that of Peripatetic. - 

The greatest and best part bf Ati^li!j||e^ift pti||^ 
losophy, be borrowed from his 
Serranus affirms confidently, 'and is abfe 

to demonstrate it, that theib.ls hptmhg exom- 
sitc in any part of Aristotle'^s phtfoaophy, diaied- 
Tics, ethics, politics, ubyislcs, or mciaphy.sic|, 
but i| found in Plato. .And of this opiniop 

N 
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Gdteiidetioiiti to Aew, that Arinlode bor- 
rowed a good deal of his philoeophy» both pbr- 
•iesly ^bout the first matter* and ineupbysicd* 
about the first being, his affections* iruih* 
tmity* goodness* &c. from the sacred books ; 
and adds* from Clearebus* one of his CAris- 
totle*s) scholars* that S made use of a certain 
Jew* who assisted him in his undertaking. 

Ajrf8totte*8 philosophy preserved itself in puris 
naiuralibus for a long time : in the earlier ages 
of Cbristfanity* the Platonic philMophy was 
npre generally preferred ; but this did not pre- 
vent the doctrine of Aristotle from forcing its 
way into the Christian church. Towards the 
close of the fifth century* it rose into consider- 
able credit; the Platonics* interpreting, in llicir 
schools* some of the writings ot Aristotle, par- 
ticularly his dialectics, and recommending them 
to young persona. This seems to have been 
the first step to that universal dominion, which 
Aristotle afterwards obtained among the learn- 
ed* which was at the same time much pro- 
moted by the controversies which Origen had 
occasioned. This father was zealously attached 
to the Platonic system j and therefore, after his 
condemnation* many* to a\oid the imputation 
of his errors* and to prevent their being counted 
among the number of his followers* openly 
adopted the philosophy of Aristotle. Nor v\as 
any philosoptiy more proper fur furnishing those 
weapons or subtile distinctions and captious 
aophisms, which were used in the Nesioiiati* 
Arian, and Eutychian controversies. About 
the end of the sixth century* i)ie Aristotelian 
philosophy* as well as science in geiieul, was 
almost universally decried ; and it was chiefly 
owing to Boethius* who explained and recom- 
meiuim it* that it obtained a higher degree of 
credit amo^ the Latins than it had hitherto 
ciyoycd. Towards the end of the seventh 
century* tlm Greeks abandoned Plato to the 
monks* an« ggve themselves up entirely to the 
Erection of Aristotle; and in the next century* 
Che Peripatetic philosophy was taught every 
where in tbeir^ public mhools* and propagated 
ill all placet with considerable success. John 
]^masoenu8 ve^ much contributed to its credit 
and influence* composing a concise, plain* 
and comprehentive view of the doctrines of the 
Stagyrite* for Uie instruction of the more igiio- 
nnt* and in a manner adapted to comnioo 
capacities. Under the patronage of Photius* 
and thafnoteetton of Bardas* the study of phi- 
iMphy for tome time declined* but was re- 
vived awn about the end of the ninth century. 
About the middle of the Uth century* a revo- 
lution in philosophy commenced in France; 
when several famous logicians* who followed 
A,ristotle os their ^uide* took nevertheless the 
liberty of illustrating and modelling anew his 
philosophy* and extending it far beyond ils 
aneient limits. In the ISth century, three 
methods of teaching philosophy were in use 
different doctors : tne first was the ancient and 
^ifi method, which confined its researches to 
m philosophical notions of Porphyry* apfl the 
dialectic system* commonly attributed to St. 
Augustine^ and in which waa laid down thii 
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general ridCf that philosophical inquiries WesW 
to be limltri to a small p umber of submti^ 
lest* by their becoming too extensive* religion 
mi^i suffer by a profane mixture of human 
subtilty with its divine wisdom. The second 
method was called the Aristotelian* because it 
contisied in explications of the works of that 
philosopher* several of whose books* being 
translated into Latin* were almost every where 
in the hands of the learned. The third was 
termed the free method* employed by such as 
were bold enough to search after truth, in the 
manner the most adapted to render their in- 
quiries successful, without rejecting the suc- 
cours of Aristotle and Plato. ^ reformed 
system of the Peripatetic philoso[^ was first 
introduced into the schools in the university of 
Paris, from whence it soon spread throughout 
Europe, and has subsisted in some universities 
even to this day, under the name school philo- 
sophy. Ibc foundation thereof is Aristotle's 
doctrine* often misunderstood, but oftener mis- 
applied : whence the retainers thereto may be 
denominated reformed Peripatetics. Out of 
these lia\c sprung, at various times, several 
branches: the chief are, the Thomists, 
ScoTiSTS, and Nominalists. See those 
articles. 

On several of the topics treated by Aristotle* 
he was extremely vague and unsatisfactory, 
while on some few he was remarkably clear 
and luminous. Thus in his discussions on 
politics he states, in few words* the only le- 
gitimate put pose of political establishments. 
** Every political society (says he) forms, it is 
plain, a sort of community or partnership, in- 
stituted for the benefit of the partners. Utility 
is the end and aim of every such institution ; 
and the greatest and most extensive utility is 
the aim of that great a'tsociation comprehend- 
ing all the rest, and known by the name of the 
commonwealth." Having stated and explained 
the grand purposes of society* he considers the 
best systems of means for attaining those pur- 
})oses, and traces the distinction of ranks which 
arises from the inequalities of individual talents, 
virtue, and fortune. Poliiiral institutions are 
best fitted for promoting human happiness* 
when they are most suitable to the opiniona 
and sentiments of the people, and the circum- 
stances of the times and country. No one 
political system will equally suit all situations* 
and scarcely any two. Government being an 
arrangement* the best government must be the 
best arrangement, and the best arrangement ia 
that in which the materials to be arranged are 
the best fitted both to receive and to preserve. 
The materials of the statesman or legislator at# 
the number and character of his people* and 
the extent and quality of his country. The 
excellence of a commonwealth* however* is not 
to be estimated by its populousness nr extent* 
but by its fitness for pertbnning ils proper (bne- 
tions ; the same energies and habits constitute 
the happiness both of individuals and of nations. 
Men makegoihirnment9.not covernmenuthem.; 
nor by any system of pohsicaf arrangements can 
a happy commonwealth he constituted from, 
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fdbv or 'dOvWids, profligates of knaves. Tile 
Mcks mtist be fiwt prf pared before the edifice 
can be reaftcL 'Hie hainan character's a com- 
pound of good and evil ; the former arises from 
the balance of the affections, under the con- 
trol and guidance of reason, the latter results 
front passion operating without restraint. That 
government is the best which most powerfully 
stimulates the energies of the people to bene- 
ficial purposes, and restrains them from hurtful 
pursuits. That must be a^system of freedom, 
in the first place tempered by order, and mo- 
deration in the second. Mixed governments, 
wisely formed and balanced, best correspond to 
the state || mankind. Democracy, though 
apparently most agreeable to the rights of man, 
is not the best adapted to his wants ; the gene- 
ral will, unrestrained, is apt to run into excess; 
to be precipitate in deliberation, and tardy in 
execution. While simple democracy is inex- 
pedient for the ;^ople themselves, simple aris- 
tocracy and simple monarchy are equally inex- 
pedient. The peripatetic system, after having 
prevailed with great and extensive dominion for 
many centuries, began rapidly to decline to- 
wards the close of the I7tli, when the dis- 
ciplcs of Ramus attacked it. It had also a 
succession of most formidable enemies m Cra* 
lileo. Bacon, Descartes, Gassendi, Barrow, 
Newton, 

PERITHERY. s. (»»§! and C.ircum- 

ferjMicc 

TtfPERrPHRASL. v. a. (pmphraser, rr.) 
To express one word by many ; to cypress by 

circumlocutioil. . 

PEUPPHRASIS.i. penpJtrase, 

Pr.) Circnmlocutiuii ; uv«e of many words to 
express the sense of one . 

’PERIPHUA'STICAL. cf. (from periphra- 
sis.) Circumlocuiory; expressing the sense of 
one word in many. 

Pt^RlPLOCA. Virginian silk. In twtany, 
a 'Terms of the class petiiandria, order digynin. 
CoTol twisted; ncctarv surrounding the parts 
of fructification, pulling forth five threads. 
Thirteen species, chiefly Asiatic plants ; a few 
of the Cape. The following are cultivated. 

1. P. Graeca. Common Virginian silk. Stem 
shrubby, clasping any support, more than forty 
feet high, covered with a dark bark, and send- 
ing out slender branches which twine round 
each other ; leaves ovate- lanceolate, near four 
inches long, two broad in the middle, |)cdi- 
cclled, lucid green above, pale below ; flowers 
terminal, in bunches, of a purple colour, A 
native of Syria, flowering in July and August, 
but rarely ripening its seeds in this country. 

P. aecamone. Green periploca. 

3 . P. Indica. Indian periploca. 

4. P. Africana. African periploca. 

The first son often succeeds by cuttings,* and 
is the only one that will bear t^he open air^f 
this country. They may all be obtained ^ 
sowing their seeds procured from abrad, Jn 
pots of light earth plunged . 

AHof them require prop^ to prevent their trail- 
ing on the ground and tikstenlng about othfer 
• p^ts. ' • ■ 
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pufytt/fXgvia, from 'md t7vit//AivT»' tne ' lungJi'' 
PeriTOeiimony, or iiiflarnmation of the lyog^! 
See pNEtlMONIA. 

Peripneumonia J^tha. Bastard hr . 
spurinus^ |)eripneuniof|H Practitioners, it, 
would appear, do not this name to thq 

same disease; some affirming it is a rbeama- 
tic aflccrton of the respiratory muscles,. wTiile 
others consider it as a mild peripnciuuony. It 
is chameterised by difficulty of breathing, great 
oppression at the chest, with obscure pains, 
cou$(h, and occasionally an expectoration. 

PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants 
of either frigid zone, between the polar circles 
and the poles, where the sun, when in the 
summer signs, moves only round about them,^ 
without setting ; and consequently their sha-* 
flows in the same day turn lu all the points of 
the horizon. 

To PE'RISH. V. ft. (perir, Vx.pcreo, Latin.) 

I . To die ; to be destroyed to be lost ; to 
come to nothing {Locked. 2. Tojbe in a })erpr-*' 
tual state of decay (^Lockc). 3. To be lost eter- 
nally {Moreton). 

To Pf/rish. r. a. To destroy; to decay: 
not in use {Collier). 

PERISHABLE, a. (from perhk.) Liable 
to perish ; subject to decay ; of short duration. 

PE'RISHABLENF:SS. Liablcness to be 
destroyed ; liableness to decay {Locke). 

PERISTALTIC MOTION. {pcrhtaUicuF, 
from crsficr'rtxxx,lo contract.) The 
vermicular motion of the intestines, by whicli 
they contract and propel their contents. A 
similar motion takes place in the Pallopian 
tubes, alter conception, by means of wfiicK 
the ovum i> translated from the ovarium into 
the uterus. 

H 1 STE R I U M. {peristeriuspf 
from 9ri^*rrr3N R pigeon, so callW because^ 
pigeons color it.) The herb veitVain. See 
V E R n E N A . 

PERISTYLE, in ancient architectulw, a 
building encompassed w iih a row of columns 
on the inside. 

PERISYSTOLE, {perisystole, 7rffi«rwrox*i,; 
from '7r*ftc«x>w, to compress.) JP*® iniermis-; 
sion or time between the cdntiftfetion and di- , 
Jalation of the heart. 

PERITONAEUM, (periionatm, vefifrovenmg 
from cTff.Ttivw, to extend round.) 
simple membrane, by which all th® 
the abdomen are surrounded. It has an 
ceedingly smooth, exhaling, arid moist iuw-?^ 
nal surface. Outwardly, it is every wKwe’lor*’ 
rounded by cellular substance, which,. 
the kidneys, is very loCse and very fit i»' 

very short at the lower tendon of the ti^mjra5|. 
muscles. It begins from the diaphragii^^^^yriilGli 
it completely nnes 5 and, at the Taj^ - fleshy 
fibres of the ribs, and the external lumbar 
flbt^, it completes the septum, in coi^unctioi^. 
with the pleura, with which it is contipi)ous 
through the various intervals of the diaphragai.l 
Posteriorly it descends before the kidneys.;^ 
anteriorly, behind the abdominal mu.^clcs; it^ 
dips' into the p^vis fh>m the bones of the 
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pbSiVr jpHMW cmr the bladdkr; aid 
behind ; and being again carried backwards at 
the cDtrance olthe ureters in two iunar foldsi 
ft rejoins upon the iotestinum rectuoii that 
pftt of itself which invests the loins* and in 
this sitoation lies bfi||p the vectum. The 
ceUular texture, whic^lDvers the pentonssum 
on the outside, is continued into sh^ths in 
vfpliffnany places; of which one reaves the 
testicles on each bide, another the iliac vessels 
of the pelvis, viz. the obturatona, those pf the 
penis, bladder, and aorta, and, ascending to 
the breast, accompany the oesophagus and ver« 
tebrae ; by means of which, there is a com- 
munication between the whole br^y and the 

r ritonasum, well known in dropsical people. 

haiB various polongations, for covering the 
viscera. The snorter productions of this mem- 
brane are callecll ligaments ; and are formed by 
•‘'continaious reduplication of the periiunseum, 
receding fi’om its inner surface, inclosing cel- 
Iplar substance, and extending to some ^ iscus, 
wbew its plates separate, and, naMiig diverged, 
embrace tne viscus ; bgt the intermediate cel- 
failar substance always accompanies this mem. 
branaceous coat, and joins it with the true 
oubstance of the viscus. Of this short kind of 
production, three belong to the liver, one or 
two to the spleen, and others to the kidneys, 
and to the sides of the uterus and vagina. By 
this means, the tender substance of me viscera 
is deCended from injury by any motion or con- 
Cttssion, and their whole mass is prevented 
from being misplaced by their own weight, 
and from injuring themselves, beine securely 
ooonected with the firm sides of tne perito- 
wum. 

PfAITONlTIS. (peritonitis, sripirovirir, 
from the peritonsum.) An in- 

flammation of the peritonasuni. A genus of 
disease in Wrclass pyrexiss and order phleg- 
masi® of ^ullen, known by the presence of 
pyrexia, with pain in the abaomen, that is in- 
cfrased when in an erect position. When the 
inflammation attacks the peritoneum of the 
eisceva, it takes the name of the viscus : thus, 
peritonitis hepatis, peritonitis intestinalis, peri- 
tdnitii omenta^is, or cpiploitis, or omentalis, 
peritonitis meSdbterli. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, a wheel 
or circle, concentric with a ^Under, move- 
ablo together with it about its asds. Sec Axis 
aiid Axttx* 

v'fiE'EJURE. s. (pmjurue^ Latin.) A per- 
jmtd or foiiworo person : not in use (^Skah^ 
ipawsO* 

Zbl^'jtlOKE. V. a. (p^u/to, Latin.) To 
fiarstirear.; to taint with perjury ($haks-)^ 

^ PEItTlTBSB. t. (fromprr;VeO One that 
swears Wsely^(dtewer). 

WBJURY. s. (perJurittMf LaUn.) Ftht 

Seei^ATH. 

PE'W WIG. s, (perruqWi French.) Adioiti- 
flmefem « hair not natural, worn by way of 
njethod, concealment of baldneaa (Swifty- 
^eplulosoph».vja. o. a. (from tb« auMmO To 
dubetk syste* hai, 

AagMtfM, SwVlKCA. 
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PexrwiarxLfr in bclmiiohplagltt "dm- 
Turbo. \ 

P)£R1Z0N1US (James), a learned writer, 
who lived in the bemning of the last 
century. The name of nis family, orittinolly 
of Teutorp in Wcstplialia, was Yoorbrock ; 
but he changed it fur the more classical one 
of Perizonius. He published, in l6^, the 
learned treatise De Ratione studii Thelcgid, 
after ha\ing been professor of divinity aucT the 
oriental languages both at Ham and Deventer, 
He died in 1717. 

PERIZZITKS, the ancient inhabitants of 
Paiebtine, mingled with the Canaanites. There 
is also a great probability that theyAhemselvca 
were Canaanites; but having no ffxed habt« 
Utions, sometimes dispersed in one country and 
sometimes in another, they were for that rea- 
son called Perizzites, which signifies scattered 
or dispersed. Pherazoth stands for hamlets or 
villa^>e8. The Perizzites did not inhabit any 
certain portion of the laiul of Canaan ; there 
were some of them on both sides the river 
.Iordan, in the mountains, and in the plains. 
In several places of scripture the Canaanites 
and Perizzites arc mentioned as the two chief 
people of the country. 

To PERK. V. w. (from perch ^ Skinner,) To 
hold up the heaxl with an /affected briskness. 

To Plrk. V. a. To dress ; to prank (Shak^ 
speare). 

Perk. a. Pert; brisk ; airy : obsolete (Spen^ 
ser). 

PE'RLOUS. o. (from perilous,) Dangerool; 
full of hazard (Spenser). 

PERLKBEHG, a town of Brandenburgh, 
capital of the marlw of Pregnilz. It has con* 
siderable cloth inanufactiires, and stands on 
the Stepenitz, 42 miles W.N.W. of Ruppin. 
Lon. 12 3E. Lat. 63. R N. 

PERM, a government of Russia, formerly 
a province of Kasaii. It is divided into two 
provinces, Perm, and Caiharineiiburg, tht 
capitals, of which are of the same name. 

Perm, a town of Russia, capital of a go- 
vernment and province of the same name. 
It is seated on tne Kama, at the influx of the 
Zegochekha, 630 miles £. by N. of Moscow, 
and 810 E. by S. of Petersburg. Lon. 65 
10 E. Lat. 67. 66 N. 

PE'RMAGY. s. a little Turkish boot. 

^ PETIMANENCE. Permanency, t. 
(from permots^nt,) 1. Duration; consistency; 
continuance ft the same state; lastil^gneti 
(Male), B. Continuance in rest (Bentley), 

PE'RMANENT. u. (pemtanens, Latin.) i. 
Durable ; not decaying ; unchanged (Hool^. 
8. Of long continuance (KeHlewelt). 

Permanent, in botany, a ternr applied 
to leaves that remain on the ^ant till the fruit 
isiifM or after the sninmer is c)rver,-*-Toit(|Mles 
continuing aftor the leases d|op oK t 8S in ftw 
clasB diadelphia, and the ordOr poifgytiia of 
dass icosandria, — calym, gbioinc aftet 
ibo.oorol iawitbemdi as m the elasi did^a- 

KE^RMANENTLY.xd* 

Durably ; lasUngly (JBoyfe). 
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* «KRMA'NS10N. «. (frompermamp, 

CoDtinuanre (9rf>firit}. 

pk'RMEABLl^ a, (from permeo, Lhdn,) 
Suoh niiv be fussed through {Boyle), 
I'l^^H.VjlEANT. a. (permeans, Laciu.) Paat- 
mp tnrouu;ti {Hrottm), 

To PhyiiiMEATi^^. 0 . 0 . {permeo, Latin.) 
To pais ihroufj^li {Woodward). 

. PiiliMHATiON. a. (from permeate.) The 
act of p.issini; through. 

PEKMPSCIBLK. a. (£roin permieceo, Lat.) 
Such as may he mingled. 

PERMISSIBLE, a. (permitsus, Latin.) 
What may l>c permitted. 

PERMrSSION. a. {permiaHon^ Fr. permis* 
eU9t Latin.) Allowance; grant of Itberiy {Mil- 
ton). 

PERMPSSIVE. 0 , (from permitio, l.Atin.) 
1. Granting liberty, not favour; not hinder- 
ing, though not approving {Milfon). 2. Grant- 
ed ; suilVred without htndcrancc ; not author- 
ized <»r favoured {.\hlton'). 

PERMPSSI VltLY. ad By bare allowance; 
without hindcrancc (Bacon). 

I^KIIMI'STION. a. (pirmisiuBf I..aitii.) 
Tin* act of mixing. 

To PKBMIT. V. a. (unmitfo^ Latin.) 1. 
To allow without coniuniKl (Hooker). 2. To 
suffer without auihoii/ing or apjnnvnig. 3. 
To »il!nw ; to *4ufftr {Loiki). 1. To gi\eup; 
to resign ( 

Pe'rmit. s. a written permission from an 
olTicrr for transporting gouds from place to 
place, shewing the duty on them ^ to have 
been paid. 

PEiiMKIT^ANCE. s. (from permit.) Al- 
lowance; perniisaion. A bad word {Der- 
ham). 

PERMPXTION. a. (from permistus^ LaU) 
The act of mingling; the stale of being 
xningled (Brerewood), 

permutation, s. {permutation, Fr. 
permiifaiio, Latin.) Exchange of one for an- 
mher {Ray), 

Permutatiov, in arithmetic. See Al- 

TBRNA riON. 

Tb PERMUTE, v. a, {permuto, Latin; 
permuter, Fr.) To exchange. 

PERMUTER. a. {permutant, French.) 
An exchanger ; he who permutes. 

PERN A U, a fortified town of Russia, in 
Livonia, witli a castle; seated near the mouth 
of a river of the same name^yd miles N. 
of Riga. Lon. 24. 30 E. Latips. SO N. 

PERNl'ClOUS. a. {pemiciosus, Latin.) 
1. Mischievous * in the highest degree; de- 
structive {Jdhakspeare) . S. (pemiar, Latin.) 
Quick ; not used {MtUou), 

PERNPCIOUSLY. ad. Desuwc lively ; 
iDiichievousiy ; rnmotislv (Skakjpeat'f). 

FEUNPC10USNES&. s. (nrompenticteaf.) 

The quality of being perniciouB. 

PERNl'ClTY. f. (from pernix.) Swift- 
Steas; ceWiw (*oo), 

* ^ PERNiU? (pemta.) A chilblain. A spte 
eWs of erythema of Gulleti. * 

PEROLAj kp luaumy. Sea Moak^xitoi- 

CA 
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SSROMSUS ANUCUS, in aiwlSB^. % 
PbRONKUS brevis. 1 

pEROKEUs BREVIS, {perofieus mmeeulue^ 
from perone, the fibula.) This muBclct' 
wiiich is in a great measure covered by tha 
last described muscle, Mhe peroneus sectmdilS 
sea RuticQB of Dougla^uid the peroneus insi«^ 
diub seu anticus of Winslow. It arises by aa 
acute, thin, and tfeshy origin from the anterioir 
and outer part of the fibula, its fibres conttnis* 
ing to adhere to the lower half of that bone. 
Its roiiml tendon passes through the grooi'C Irf 
the malleolus externus, along wnh that of the 
peroneus longiis, after which it runs tn a sepa- 
rate groove to be inserted into the upper and 
posterior part of the tubercle at the basis of 
the metatarsal bone, that supports the little 
toe. Its use is to assist the peroneus loo- 
gus. 

Peroneus LOBGUS. This muscle, which 
i^ the peroneus primus seu posticus oi Douglaa, 
:ind the peroneus maxim us seu posterior uf 

inslo^i , is situated somewhat anteriorly along 
the outer side of the leg. it arises tendinous 
and fieshy from the external lateral part of the 
head of the tibia, and likewise from the upper 
anterior surface and outer side of the perone or 
fibula, its fibres continning to adhere to the 
outer surface of the latter to within three or 
four inches of the malleolus externus. It ter* 
niinates in a long round tendon, w’hich runs 
obliquely behind the malleolus internus, when 
It passes through a cartilaginous groove iA 
common with the peroneus brevis, being bound 
down by an annular ligiiment. When it has 
reached the os calcis, it quits the tendon of the 
peroneus brevii, and runs obliquely inward 
along a groove in the os cnboides, under the 
muscles on the sole of the foot, to be inserted 
into the outside of the posterior extremity of 
the metatarsal bone that supports lAe great toe. 
Near the insertion of this muselb we find a 
small bursa mucosa. This muscle draws the 
foot outwards, and likewise assists in extendnig 
it 

Peroneus maximus. See PcROiriui 

1 . 0 NGUS. 

Peroneus mbdjus. See Pebosijebb 

BREVIS. ^ 

Peroneus posticus. See PEtfdmvi 

LONCUS. 

Peroneus primus. See RiitoilBlrB 

EONGUS. ' k ,i, 

Peroneus tbrttus. Thh k the nmifi 
given by Albinus to a muscle whieh, by soiAt 
writers,* is called nonus Vesaiit, or Veifle^iol^s 
ninth muscle of the foot ; but by most oen- 
sidered in the present day as a {lOrtkm of the 
extensor longus digitorum ^dis. It is touted 
at the anterior, inferior, and outer pRA of the 
leg, along the outer edge of the Itkt Afseribed 
muscle, to which it is intimately mihed. It 
arrises fleihy from the antevinr surfiice of the 
lower Half of the fibula, and tfom the adjacm 
part of the interosseous Ifigntaent. Its fibres 
lun obliquely tlownwards, towards a tendon 
which passes under iho annular ligasneot, 
and too ennniiigiibUqndly outwavds, it inaaiB* 
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into the rodt of the metataEtial bone that 
supports the little toe. 

This muscle assists in bending the foot. 

Peuonuus secunous. See Perokeus 

BREVIS. ' 

PKRONFS, in antiquity, a kind of high- 
shoes worn by men of ordinary rank in Rome* 

PliKONNE, a strong town of France, in 
the department of Somme. It is called Pu- 
relle, because it has never been taken, though 
oilen besieged. The castle was the imprisoii- 
aneni of Charles the simple, who here miser- 
ably died ; and in this castle ibe duke of Bur- 
gundy detained Lewis XI. three days, till he 
consented to sign a disadvaulageons treaty. It 
is seated on the Somme, miles S XV. of 
Cambray, and 80 E. by N. of Paris. Lon. 0. 
u E. Lat. 49. N. 

PEHOIlATIOIVl, perorafio, in rhetoric, the 
epilogue, or la^i part, of an oration ; wherein 
what the orator had iusi'ited on through his 
whole dihcourhe is urged afresh^ with greater 
reheiiience and passion. 

The peroration consists of two parts: 1. 
llceapittdalion, wherein the subsliince of what 
was diffused throughout the whole speech is 
collected briefly and cursorily, an<l summed 
up with new force and weight. 

2. The moving the passions ; which is so 
peculiar to the peroration, that ihe masters of 
the art call this part sedrs affectuum. 

PE!M)TIS, in botany, a genus of the eki‘>s 
tria.idria, order digyniu. Calyxless; corol 
twg-valved, the valves equal, awned, invested 
nil the outside with very long wool. Three 
species, Indian grasses with flowers in thin 
spikes ; florets pedicclled and purplish. 

PEROl'SE (John Francis GaUmp dc la), 
the celebrated, though iiiiforiunate, French na- 
vigator, was born at Albi in 1741. Of the rank 
or condition of his father, M. Milet-Mureau 
has given u» no information in that meagre 
eulogy of Perrnse which he has inserted in 
ihc iiitroductioQ to his last voyage. It appears, 
however, that he intended to make his son 
a seaman, and sent him, at a very early period 
of life, to the marine school, where the young 
xnan becanic enthusiastically fond of his profes- 
flion, and laudably anihiiions to emulate the 
fame of tlie most celebrated navigators. 

Being appointed a midshipman on the 4)th 
of November 1756, he behaved, we arc told, 
witii great bravery in that station, and was se^ 
verely wounded in the engagement between 
the admiials Ilawkcaiul Confkns.on the 20th 
of November 1759. The Formidable, in which 
he served, was taken, filler a vigorous resist* 
ance; and it is probable that Peronse reaped 
some advantage from his acquaintance with 
British ofRcers. 

Ott the ist of October 1/64 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant ; and despising a life 
of ease and Idleness, he contrived to be emplov- 
bd in six diflerent ships of war during the 
peace that subsisted between Great Britain 
tind Franoc. In 1767 he was promoted to the 
tank of ivhnt, in oiir navy, is called master and 
toininandcr. In 1779 he commanded the 
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Amazonc, belonging to the squadron of v2ee« 
admiral count d'Esiain^ ; and when that offi- 
cer engaged admiral Byroni the post of La Pe- 
rouse was to carry his admiral's orders to the 
whole of the line. He afterwards took the 
sloop Ariel, and contributed to the capture of 
the Experiment — exploits which his eulogist 
seems to consider as instances of very uncom- 
mon heroism ; but he soon after performed 
a greater. 

Being, on the 4th of April, 178O, appointed 
captain of the frigate Aslreu, and being on a 
cruise with the Hermioiie, lhe.se two frigates 
attacked six EngH:>h vessels of w^ar, of from 
28 to 14 guns each, and look two of them. 
'Fhe French certainly reaped more laurels 
iih'uii that period than they have been accus- 
tomed to do in naval wars with Great Britain ; 
but as we have roniplctcly forgot ten the parti- 
culars of this fight, wr suspect that it was not 
aUogi."iher so very brilliant a business as M. 
Milei-iMiireroi is ple.oi'd to represent it 

In the year 1/82, La Perouse was dispatched 
w'ith the Serjitre of 74 guns, and two frit^ates 
of ,''6 gnus each, having some troops and field 
jiicces on hoard, to dcrlroy the English setilc- 
incnts in Hudson's Hay. This task was easily 
ac'-oinphshed ; for when he liad sunnounted 
the dilliriillics of navigation in a frozen sea, 
he fiiiiid nnihing on shore loojvpose the small- 
ett ioicc. Having clesi roved the settkiiicnts, 
he lc.*rnfd that some oi ihc English had fled 
at his appnuich inio the woods j and his eulo- 
gist considers it (such are the divspositions 'of 
French republicans) as a most wonderful in- 
stance of humanity, ^iiat he left to these unfor- 
tunate men provisions to preserve them from 
perishing by lumgor, and arms to proieci them 
Iroin the fury of the savages ! Pcrou.^o, \vc dare 
answ’er for him, was conscious of no'ihiug he- 
roic or extraordinary in this act of beneficence, 
which he certainiv could not have omitted, 
without incurring both infamy and gnilt.' 

In the year 1/85, he was appointed to the 
cominund of a vO)age round the world ; which 
was uiiforliiuutcly destined to be his la'^t. Of 
this voyage, as far as it was nceompli'^hed, 
there is a full account in the hands of every 
French and English reader ; and from that ac- 
count it appears, that Peronse was admirably 
qualified to discharge such a trust. He seems 
to have been an experiiuiced and s-kiiful seu- 
man ; a man of consiclerahtc mathematical and 
physical sricille, iincorrupted by that philoso- 
phisin which disgraced many ofnis attendants ; 
and capable of the utmost perseverance in every 
laudable ])ursnit. To these qualities he united 
a proper combination of caution and courage, 
with a disposition truly benevolent to the va- 
rious tribes of savages whom he visited. The 
disasters which ticcurred on the voyage were 
all, except the last, of which nothing is known, 
occasioned by the disobedience of nis officers, 
or their neglecting to follow his advice. 

_ The last dispatches of this ^eat and good 
man were daVed from Botany Bay, February 
the 7th, 1798 ; and since that period, no ac- 
count of him has been received which is iniU 
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to (he Bonallest confidence. Of course the 
place and time of his death are unknown. 

Jo PERPE'ND. Wt o. {perpendo, Lat.) To 
wet|!;h in the mind i to cotidider attentively 
{SUahpeare). 

PERPE'NDEll. s. (perpigne, Fr.) A cop- 
ing stone. 

PE'11PENDIC!..E. s, {ppi'pcndicuht Fr. 
perpcndirulum, Lat.) Any thing hanging down 
by a straight line. 

PEllPENDl'CULAR a. (perpcndiculaire, 
Fr. pcrpfncUcukii'is, Latin.) l.Crobsnig any 
other line at right angles (Nfnvfon), 2. Cutting 
the horizon at right angles 

Pekplnuicul^R, in geometry, a line 
standing upon another line, so as to make equal 
angles on each side, or a right angle on either 
side. 

Perpendicular of a conic section 
OR CURVE. See t’URVB dllJ NokMAL. 

Pkrpkn iJicuL AR, in gunnery, is a small 
instruiuciit, used for finding the centre line of 
a piece in the operation of pointing it to a given 
chjc’ci. 

PERPENDI'CUL.AULY. ad, I. In such 
a uiaiiiier as to cut another line at right angles. 
2. In the direction ol a straight line up and 
down (Mare), 

PHRPKNDICULA'RI'rV. ,v. (from per- 
pnidirular,) 'Fhe sute of being pcipendicular 

PKRPE^NSION. .5. (Stc\\w pvrpnid.) Consi- 
deration : not in use (Tiroiivi), 

. To PE'RPETR v. a. (pnpefro, Lat.) 
To cofiiinit ; to act. Always in an ill sense. 

PERPJn'RATION, .V. (IVoin perpetrate.) 

1. The act of commitiing a crime (ff^otton). 

2. A bad aciion (Jung Charles). 

PERPE'TIJAL. a. (perpetueh Fr. perpe* 

tuns, Latin.) 1. Never ceasing ; eternal with 
respect to fuiurily (Dryden). 2. Continual j 
uninterrupted; pcretmiul (Aiiiithnot). Z. Per- 
petual screw. A screw wliich acts against the 
teeth of a wheel, and continues its action with- 
out end ( Jf'itkins). 

PERPETUALLY, ad. (from perpetual.) 
Constantly; continually; incessantly (.Yeic- 
ton). 

To PERPETUATE, v. a. (perpetuo, Lat.) 
1 . To make perpetual ; to nreser\ e from extinc- 
tion ; toeiennze {Addison). 2. To continue 
witlmui cessation or intermission (Hammond). 

perpetuation, s. (from perpetuate.) 
The act of making perpetual i^inccssunt con- 
tinuance (Brown). 

PEHPETU'll’Y. 5 . (perpetuitaSf Latin.) I. 
Duration to all futurity (Hooker). 2. Exemp* 
iioii from intermission ur cessation (Holder). 

3. Something of which there is no end (Pope). 

Perpetuity, in the doctrine of annuities, 

is the number of years in which the simple in; 
terest of any principal sum will amount to the 
same as the principal itself ; or it is the num- 
ber of years* puichase to be given for an an- 
nuity which i» to continue for ever; and it is 
found by dividing lOOl. by th^ rale of interest 
J 4 $reed upon ; thus allowing 5 per cent, the 
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perpetnity U ; and »t the ntM WB* 

ally adopted, the perpetuity is as follows-; 

^ 100 

At 3 per cent. -—*33.333, gcc. 


■28.37, &c. 


■22.22, &c. 


kc. 

•— «i4.s«, arc. 


These are the number of years purchase to 
be given for a perpetual annuity, on the suppo- 
sition that it is receiveable yearly. 

Perpetuity, inlaw, is where, if all that 
have iiuere>t join in the conveyance, yet they 
cannot bar or pass the estate ; for, if by concur- 
rence of all having interest, the estate may be 
barred, it is no perfietuity 

PERPIGNaN, a foitified town of France, 
capital ol the department of Eastern Pyrenees, 
with a good citadel and a univeK^ity. It was 
lately a bishop's see, and is seated on the Tet, 
near the Mediterranean, 93 miles S.E. of Tou- 
louse. Lon, 2. 64 E. Lat. 4f , 42 N. 


To PEKPLH'X. V. a. (perplexus, Latin.) 1, 
To disturb with doubtful notions; to entangle; 
to make anxious ; to tease with suspence or 
ambiguity ; to distract (Dry den). 2. To make 
intricate ; to involve ; to complicate (Addi^ 
son). 3. To plague; to vex : not used (Gran- 
ville). 

Perple'x. a. (perplex, Vr. perplexus, Lat.) 
Intricate ; difficult. Perplexed is the word 
ill use (Granville). 

PERPLE'X EDLY. ad. (from perplexed.) 
Intricately ; with involution. 

PERPLE'XEDNESS. 1 . (from perplexed.) 
1 . Embarrassment ; anxiety. 2. Intricacy ; 
involution ; difhciilty (Locke). 

PERPLE'XITY. 5 . (perplexitS, Fr) 1. 
Anxiety ; distraction of mind (Spenser). 2. En- 
tanglement ; intricacy (Stillingfleet). 

PERPOTA TION. (per and poto, Lat.) 
The act of drinking largely. 

PE'RQU ISITE. 5 . (peryuisitus, Lat.) Some- 
thing gamed by a place or otiice over and above 
the settled wages (Addison). 

PERQUISITED. a. (from perquisite.) 
Supplied with perquisites (Savage). 

PERQUISITION, s. (perquisiiuft Latin.) 
An accurate inquiry ; a thorough search (Ains^ 
worth) . 

PERRON (James Davy Do), a cardinal 
dkiinguished by his abilities and learning, waa 
born In the canton of Rern in 1636. He was 
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educated by Julian Davy, his father* Rvery ed the bar j but he soon conceived tdistaUd^ 
leorned Calvinist, who taught him and ^ for it* and therefore discontinued hisjimctioe* . 
the inatheinaticd ; after which, he by hintself This cUspka&ed an ancle, .but whose fivoiir he 
became acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew, recovered by quitting the prolestant religion, 
philosophy and the poets. Philip De&portes, He could not, however, be prevailed upon to 
abbot of Tyron, mjidc him known to Henry take orders in the Romish church ; and some 
111. king of Fiance, who conceived a great years after, he had a desire to return to there* 
esteem for him. Some time after, Du Perron ligion he had abjured* But, that he might 
abjured CaKinism, and afterwards embraced not do anything rashly, he resolved to study 
the eccif'si.i^tical function; and having given philosophy and divinity. For that purpose he 
great proofs oi his wit and learning, he was chose for his master Mr. Stuart, a Scotsman 
chosen to pror.ounce the funeral oration of ami Lutheran, a man of great learning. AL- 
Mary queen of Scots. After the murder of most three years he sjient in the most a&.«>iduoua 
Henry ill. lie'|kilired to the house of cardinal siudy ; aiid then set out from Paris lo Cham* 
dcBouibon, ana took great' pa'uis in bringing p4«{;nf. where he abjured the Roman catholic. 


back the protestants to the church of Rome. 
Among olhcTa,.hc gained over T-]c!i,ry Spond.i- 
nus, afterwards bishop of Pamitrs. lie also 
chiefly contributed to engage Henry IV, lo 
change his religion; and that prince sent him 
to negotiate his. reconciliation to the holy see, 
in which he succeeded. Du Perron was con- 
secrated bishoji of Evreux while he resided .it 
Koine. On his return to France, he \\>totc, 
preached, and disputed ag-vinst the reformed ; 
particidarly against Du Plcssis Mornay* with 
whom he hud a public conference in the pre- 
sence of the king at Foritainble«iu. He was 
Uinde cardinal in i604by pope Clement VI 11. 
at lilt solicitation of Henry IV. who aucr- 
wards woininatal him to flic .irchbishopric of 
Sens. 'Du* king at length stiii him to Rome 
with cardinal .loycuse, in order to terminate 
the disputes which had arisen between Paul V. 
and the Yenctians. It is laid that this pope 
had such an high opinion of the address of the 
cardinal Dii Perron, that be us'*d to say, “ Let 
118 pray to God to inspire the cardinal Du Per- 
ron, for be will persuade us to do whatever he 
pleases.** After the death of Henry IV. he 
retired into the country, where he put the last 
hand to his works ; and, setting up a printing- 
house, corrected every sheet himself. He died 
at Paris in l6l8. His works were collected 
aRer hU death, and published at Paris in 3 
vola. folio. 

PERRONET (John Rodolphus), rose by 
his merit to the olticc of director general of 
bridges and roads in France. . He was for his 
services rewarded with the order of St. Mi- 
chael, and became inspector, and afterwards 
director of the school' of engineers at Paris. 
The bridges of Neifitly, Nantes, Orleans, &c. 
were constructed under his direction, and the 
ivublic roads of the kingdom were improved by 
nis plans. He died 1794, aged 86. He pub- 
lished a very curious and valuable description 
of the bridges which he had erected, 2 vols. 
folio— memoirs on the method of constructing 
grand arches of stone from 200 to 500 feet, over 
vallies, 4to. &c. 

PEUROT (Nicholas), Sieur dAblanconrt, 
\ pne of the hrst geniuses of his age, was born at 
^^^halonsin J(iOO. After studying philosophy 
about three years, he was sent to Tans to. fol- 
low the law. At eighteen years of age he was- 
admitted advocatc.of pafiiaineiit, and Crequeat? 


and once more embraccii the ptoicstant religion. 
In lb.";7 he was admitted a member of the 
French ncademy ; a liith' afier which, lie un- 
dertook a truusbiion of Tacitus. Whilst lie 
w’as engaged in th.'it laborious lu'ik, he retired 
to hi.s small esiutc of Ahlam'omt, and lived 
there till his death in I (>04, He w'as a man 
of hue undcrntaiulin;;, of great piety and inie- 
giity, and of univers.il leaining. Nloreri has 
given a catalogue of his works, the greatest 
part of which consist of tran^ilaltoxis, which 
seemed nuher originals. 

PERUUKE, Peruke, or Periwig, was 
anciently a name for a long head of natural 
hair; smdi, parlirularly, as there was cure taken 
in the adjusting and trimming of. 
deiivcs the word vciy fancifully fjoni the Latin 
piiuSf hair, it is derived, according to this 
critic, thus: pilus^ pelus, pclvtus, pclutieuSp 
prhiiica, perufica, pcruca^ ptrrutfue, 

PERRY, a dnnk made from pears in the 
same manner that cyder is from apples. Sea 
Cyder. 

PER SE, in the schools, is sometimes op- 
posed to per accidens. In ivhich sense, a 
thing is said to agree with anotherper iCfWhen 
the agreement is not owing to any accidental 
event, but is found in the intrinsic principles 
of things themselves. 

Per se is sometimes .'ilsn opposed to per a/iiuf. 
Ill which sense, (ickI alone is said to have a 
being pf?' .VC, as not deriving it from any other, 
but having it necessarily, and of himself. 

Per S£, again, sometimes .signifies as much 
as, of its own nature, or in virtue of its own 
entity. Thus the sun is said to give light per 
se ; and thus quantity is extended per se. 

Per sk, among logicians. A thing is said 
to be known per se, per se mtum, when wc 
immediately perceive it upon the firit propos- 
ing of the terms. As, Uiat the whole is greater 
than its parts. 

PEHSEA, in botany. See liAURus* 

To PE'RSECUTK. i>. a. {persecuter, Fr*. 
pcTseeutus^ Latin .0 \ . To harass with penalties ; 
to pUFfue with malignity To pursna 

with repeated acts of vengeance or enmity 
den), 3. To impor^ne much. 

PERSECUTION, s, (perseetdionp. Fe* 
/>errecu(to,^ Latin.) 1, The act or practice of 
persecuting 2. The state of being 

persecuted - -r 
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*> pRiLSSCUTiONf is any pain or affliction 
a person designedly inflicts upon aii- 
olhcr 5 and tn a more reslraincd sense the suf- 
ferings of Christians on account of their re- 
ligion. Historians usually reckon ten general 
persecutions, the first of which was under 
the emperor Nero, 31 years after our l-ord’s 
ascension ; when that emperor, having set fire 
to the city of Rome, threw the odium of that 
execrable action on the Christians, who under 
that pretence were wrapped up in the skins of 
wild bc^ists, and worried and devoured by dogs ; 
others were crucified, anti others burnt alive. 
The second was under Doinitian. in the year 
C)*). In this persecution St. .lohn the apostle 
was sent to the isle of Paitnos, in orrlcr to be 
employed in diggin^j; m the mines, 'rhe third 
began in the third^ycar of'rrajan, in the year 
lt>0, and was carried on with great violence 
for several years. I’lie fourth was under An- 
toninus the prrilosopher, when the C hristians 
were banished from their houses, forbidden to 
show their heads, reproached, bciiteu', huFried 
from place to piaee, plundered, imprisoned, 
and stoned. The fifth be’g.'ui in the year 197, 
under the emperor S.n’crii3. The sixth began 
with the rciiiiiof the eiuiK'rorMaxiuiinuf in V35. 
The seventh, which was tlic mo‘-t dreadful per- 
secution that had ever been known in ihcchureh, 
began in the year in thercip,n of the em- 
peror Dcqius, when the C'hristians were in all 
places driven from their habitations, stripped of 
their estates, tormented with racks, &c. I'he 
eighth began in the year 2ii7» to the fourth year 
of the reign of the empcrorValtrian. '^Phe ninth 
was under ihecinpcror Aureliaii, A.D. 274 j but 
this was very inconsiderable ; and the tenth be- 

f uiin the Ijjth year of Dioclesian, A. D. 30.3. 

n this dreadful perhecution, which lasted ten 
years, houses filled with C^hristiuns. were set on 
* fire, and whole droves were tied together with 
ropes and thrown into the sea. Hence, pillars 
were erected in Spain in honour of Dioclesian, 
for having ** every where abolished the su|ier- 
stition of <"hrist and a tnedid of this empe- 
ror, still extant, was struck with the inscrip- 


daughter of 

Werpinc. (Vid. Fab- 


PERSEPHONE, a 
and Ceres, called also Proserpine. 

3 ERF 1 NA.) — The mother of Amphioa by 
Jasus. 

PERSEPOL13, a celebrated city, the ca- 
fMtal of the Persian empire. Jt was laid in 
ruins Alexander after the conquest of Da- 
rius. The reason of this is unknown. Some 
suppose that Alexander set it on fire at the 
instigation of Thais, one of his courtezans, 
when he had passed the day in riot and de- 
bauchery. The mins of Perscpolj|;s still astonish 


tion, “ Nomine Chrislianorum deleto'" Sec 
Milner's Church History, vol. ii. p, 6, 7 ; 
and Gregory's Letters on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines, arid Duties of the Christian Religion, 
vol. i. p. 245. 

PE'RSECUTOR. s. (persecutcur, Fr. from 
persecule.) One who Irarasses others with 
continued malignity (Milton). 

PERSEES, the descendants of a colony of 
ancient Persians, who took refuge at Bombay, 
Surat, and in the vicinity of those cities, when 
their own country was conquered 1 100 years 
ago by the A^lahoinetan Arabs. They are a 
gentle, quiet, and industrious people, loved by 
the Hindus, and living in great harmony 
.among themselves. The consequenee is, that 
they multiply exceedingly^ whilst their conn- 
trymen in the province of Keman are visibly 
diminishing under the yoke of the Mahometan 
Persians. Of themanners and customs of thi.s 
amiable race an iateresling aceount is given in 
>ltcbubfa Travels. 


the modern traveller by thefl|||||mideur and 
m.ignificence. 

PERSEVE'RANCE. s. (perW^ance, Fr. 
perse-oerantia^ Lat.) I . Persistence in any de- 
sign or attempt ; steadiness in pursuits ; con- 
stancy in progress (Kin^ Charles). S. Con- 
tinuance in a state of grace (Hammond) . 

PKRSKVK'Rx^NT. </. [perseveranf^ Fr, 
per^rvernns, L;u.) Persisting: constant. 

To Pl‘!Rs}*A'’E'RK- v. n. (prrsevi-ro^ Lat. 
perscvrrrr^ Frenc h.) To persisi in an attempt ; 
not to givt^ over; not to quit the design 
{n^akc\. 

PEUSEVEllINGLY. ad. (from perse- 
vcrc.) With perseverance. 

PERSEUS, in fahnlons history, a son of 
.Jupiter and Danae, the daughter of Acrisius. 
As Acrisius had confined his daughter in a 
hra/.en tower, to prevent her l»ecoming a mo- 
ther, because he wai. to perish, according to the 
words of an oracle, by the hands of his daugh- 
ter’s son ; Perseus was no sooner born (vid. 
Danae) than he was thrown into tlic sea 
w'lth his mother Danae, The hopes of Acri- 
siiis were frustrated ; the boat which carried 
Danae and her son was driven upon the island 
of Seripho^, one of the Cyclades, where they 
were found by a fisherman, and carried to Po- 
l^dccK's, the king of the place. They were 
treated with great humanity, and Perseus was 
entrusted to the care of the priests of Miner- 
va's temple. His rising genius soon displeased 
Polydectes, who wished to offer violence to 
Danae, yet feared the resentment of her son. 
Polydectes, how'cver, resolved to remove every, 
obstacle. He invit^ his friends to an enter- 
tainment, who were to present the monarch 
with a beautiful horse. Perseus was also in- 
vited, as Polydectes knew that he could not re- 
ceive from him the expected, present. Perseua 
told the king, that .^s nc could not give him a 
horse, he would bring him the head of the 
mortal gurgon Medusa. The offer was doubly 
agreeable to Polydectes, as the attempt might 
end in the ruin of Perseus. But the innocence 
of Perseus was patronized by the gods, Pluto 
lent him his helmet, Minerva her buckler, 
and Mercury his wings and talaria, with a 
short dagger called herpe. With these arms 
Perseus iraverscd the air, conducted by Miner- 
va, and having discovered from the Graix, the 
sirters of the Gorgons, the place of their resi- 
dence, he instantly flew to it. According to 
Hesiod and Apollodorns, it was beyond the 
w'fstern ocean Having fohnd them asleep, 
he approached thefii, and cut off Medusa’s 
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licad with one blow. The noise awoke the 
two sisterSy but Pluto’s helmet rendered Per- 
seus invisil)le. The conqueror made his way 
through the air, and from the blood of Medu- 
sa's head sprang those innumerable serpents in 
the deserts of Libya. Chrysaor also, with his 
golden sword, sprang froiu the diops of blood, 
as well as the horse IVgasus. Mean time Per- 
seus had crossed the deserts of Libya, but the 
approach of night obliged him to alight in the 
territories of Atlas, king of Mauritania, where 
the monarch not only refused Perseus the 
hospitality iMgkinatided, but he even oillrcd 
liolence ta:^(|p|Person. Perseus finding him- 
self inferior^ Adas, showed him Medusa's 
head, and instantly he was changed into a large 
mountain which bore the same name, in Africa. 
Perseus continued his flight, and as he passed 
over Libya, he discovered on the coasts of 
J9i)thiopia the naked Andromeda, exposed to 
a sea monster. He was struck at the sight, 
and oflTered her father Cepheus to deliver her 
if he obtained her in marriage, ('epheiis con- 
sented, and immediately Perseus flew towards 
the monster, then ad\ancing to dcxoiir Andro- 
meda, and he plunged his dagger in his right 
shoulder, and destroyed it. This happy event 
was attended with the greatest rejoicings, and 
the nuptials were celebrated with tlie greatest 
festivity. The universal joy, however, was soon 
disturbed. Phiiieus, Andromeda’s uncle, at- 
tempted to carry away the bride ; a bloinly bat- 
tle ensued, and Perseus again shewed the Gor- 
gon’s head to his adversaries, and they were in- 
stantly turned to stone, each in the posture 
and attitiule in which he then stood. Perseus, 
after lliis adventure, retired to Meriphos, at the 
moment that his mother Danae fled to the 
altar of Minerva to avoid Polydertes, who 
attempted to ofl'er her violence. Polydeclcs 
met the same fate as Atlas and Phineus, he 
was also turned into a sionc by the pow'er of 
Medusa’s head. And Dictys, who had for- 
merly saved the life ol* Perseus and Daiiae, 
was placed by Perseus on the throne of Seri- 
phos. He then restored the armour he had 
received from the gods, having placed the 
Gorgon’s head on the iLgis of Minerva. Af- 
ter these exploits, Perseus embarked for the 
Peloponnesus with his mother and Aridroincda. 
When he reached the coast he was informed 
that Teulamias, king of liurissa, was then ce- 
lebrating funeral games in honour of bis father. 
This intelligence drew him to l«aris^a, to sig- 
nalize himself in throwing the quoit, of which, 
according to some, he was the inventor. But 
here he was attended by an cv71 fate, and had 
the misfortune to kill a man with a quoit 
which he had thrown in the air. This was 
bis grandfather Acriaius, and the oracle was 
fulfllled. This unfortunate murder greatly 
depressed the spirits of Perseus : by the death 
of Acrisius he was entitled to the throne of 
<.&J|^gos, but he refused to reign there, and ex- 
:dUinged his kingdom for that of Tirynthus, 
.^and the maritime coast of Argolis, where Me- 
gapenthes the son of Proetus then reigned, 
Being settled iu this part of the Peloponnesus, 
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he determined to found a new city, which 
made the capital of his dominions, aud which 
he called Myceusc, because < he pommel of his 
sword, called by the Greeks myccs, had fallen 
there. The time of his deaili is unknown, 
yet it is universally agreed that he received 
divine honours like the rest of the ancient lie- 
roes. Perseus had by Andromeda, Alceus, 
Stbcnelus, Nestor, Klectryon, and Gurgophone, 
and after death, according to some iiiythologists, 
he became a constellation in the heavens. 

Perseu.s, in astroiinniy, a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere, which, according to 
the catalogues of Ptolemy and Tycho, contains 
tw'ciity-nine stars; but in the Britannic cata- 
logue, sixty-seven. 

Perseus, or Perses, a son of Philip king 
of Macedonia, who disMngnhhed Iiim9elf,»like 
his father, by his enmity to the. Roinuns, and 
declared w'ur against them. He wanted cour- 
age and resolution, and his avarice and his 
timidity proved destructive to his cause. When 
Paiiius Alinylius was nppoirued to the com- 
mand of the Homan armies in Macedonia, 
Perseus shewed his inferiority by bis imprudent 
incanipmenis, and at the famous battle at 
P}dnii, B. 1()8, he was the first who fled 
as soon as the battle was begun, le.ix'ing the 
enemy inasteis of the field. Prom Pydna, 
Perseus fled to Sa moth race ; but he was soon 
discovered and hrouglu to the Homan con- 
queror, where the nieanncss of his behaviour 
exposed him to ridicule. He was carried to 
Home, and dragged along the streets of tjie 
city to adorn the triumph of the conqueror. 
Ills family w'crc a1s(» exposed to the sight of 
the lloriian populace, wdio shed tears on view- 
ing, dragged like a slave, a monarch w’ho had 
oiicc spread alarm all over Italvi by the great- 
ness of his military preparations. Perseus 
died in prison, or according to some he was 
pul to a shameful death the first year of his 
captivity. 

PKHSHORE, a town in Worcestershire, 
with a market on Tuesday, and a manufacture 
of stockings. Here arc two churches, and that 
of Holy Cross contains several ancient monu- 
ments. It is seated on the Avon, nine miles 
E.S.E. of Worcester, and 106 W.N.W. of 
London. 

PERSIA, a celebrated kingdom of Asia, 
which ill its ancient state extended from the 
Hellespont to the Indus, above 2800 miles, 
and from Poniiis to the shores of Aral^ia above 
2000 miles. As a proiince, according to Pto- 
lemy, it was bounded on the north by Media, 
we.st by Snsiana, south by the Persian gulf, 
and east by Carniania. The empire of Persia 
was first founded by Cyrus the Great, about 
66() years before the Christian era, and under the 
succeeding monarchs it liecanie one of the most 
powerful kingdoms of the earth. The destruc- 
tion of the Persian monarchy by tlie Macedo- 
nians was easily effected, and from that time 
Persia became tributary to the Greeks. After 
the death of r Alexander, Seleiicus Nicanof 
made himself master of the Persian nroviiices, 
till the revolt of the Panhians introduced iwW 
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tlyolutions. Persia was |)arlly reconquered 
from the Greeks* and remain^ trihutaiy to 
the Parthians for near* 500 years. Artaxerxes* 
a common soldier, A. D. In^caine the 
founder of the second Persian monarchy, which 
proved so inimical to the Roman emperors. In 
their national character, the Persians were war- 
like; they were early taught to ride, and to 
handle the bow, and by the manly exercises of 
hunting, they were inured to boar* the toils and 
fatigues of a iniliinry life. 'I’hcir national 
valour, however, soon degenerated, and their 
want of employment at home soon rendered 
them unfit for war. The celebrated action at 
Thenuopylaj, and Marathon, and the succeed- 
ing actions at Salarnis, Platzea and Mysalc, 
shew in a strong light the superiority of the 
Grecian soldierv over the Persians. 'J’he Persians 
were anciently called C’ejihenes, Acluenieiiians, 
and Artwi. '1 riey received the name of Persians 
from Perses the son of Perseus and Aiulroineda, 
who is su)>)iu8ed to have settled among them. 
Persepolis was the capital of the coimiry. 

PhiisJA (Modern), is hounded on the N. by 
Georgia, the C-aspian sea, and IJshec Tartury, 
W. by Turkey and Arabia, S. by the gulfs of 
XVrsia and Onniis and the Arabian sea, and K. 
bv Hindustan. Jt is 1C2<) miles from PI. to 
W. and yOO from N. to S. In the N. and PI. 
parts it is mouiiLamous and cold ; in the middle 
and S K. parts, sandy and desert ; in the S. and 
W. level and extremely fertile, though for 
several months very hor. The chief rivers arc 
the X’igris and Kur; hut there arc many others, 
and se\cral in the interior which are lost in 
sahdy deseits. 'Phe sod produces all sorts of 
pulse and corn, except oats and rye. In several 
jdaces, naptha, a sort of bitumen, rises out of 
ihe ground ; and there arc mines of gold, silver, 
iron, turcois stones, and salt ; hut tlie first two 
of these arc not worked, on account of the 
scarcity of wood. Among the products of 
Persia that arc peculiarly excellent, are dales, 
pistachio-nuts, and poppies, that produce the 
finest o|>iiini. There arc extensive plantations 
of mulberry-trees for silkworms ; and large 
flocks of sheep and goats. "iXie camels, horses, 
mules, asses, oxen, and bnfl'atoes, arc the best 
of their kind, and are indifferently used for 
carrying passengers or burdens, the horses ex- 
cepted, which arc only used for the saddle. 
The principal manufactures are silks, as satins, 
tabbies, taffetas, and silk mixed with cotton, 
or with camels or goats hair ; brocades, gold 
tissues, and gold velvet, carpets, calicoes, cam- 
lets, &c. During almost the whole of this 
centuiy, Persia has been desolated by compe- 
titors ior the sovereignty. On the assassina- 
tion of the usur^ier, Nadir Shah, in 1747^ 
Ahmed Abdalla, one of his generals, founded 
the kingdom of Candahar, to which he annex- 
ed the provinces of Korasan and Scgestaii, in 
the K. part of Persia, and those provincfs <»f 
Hindustan Proper, W. of the Indus, that had 
been ceded by the great nu^ul, in 1737, to 
Nadir Shah. Kerim Khan, aisother of Nadir s 
f) dicers, obtaineil the sovereignty of all the 
^feodthern provinces; He traos^rred the scat of 
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government from Ispahan to Scbinw. H€ re- 
fused the title of Shah, or king, being satisfied 
with that of Protector of Persia. Hc^was be- 
loved by his sutgects, and revered by foreign 
powers. On his death, in 1779, new compe- 
titors for the throne sprung u)>, and have almost 
ever since continued to spread slaughter and de- 
solation over this unhappy country. The Per- 
sians are generally Mahometans, of the sect of 
All. Seniras is the capita). 

Persia (Gulf of), a gulf between Persia 
and Arabia Felix. The entrance near Ormus 
is not above 30 miles over ; but within it is 
180 in breadth, and the lengtlKirrom Ormus to 
the mouth of the Euphrates is 420 miles. 

PERSIAN LILY. See Frittilari a. 

Per '.>1 AN wmkel, an engine, or wheel, 
turned by a rivulet, or other stream of water, 
and fitted with open boxes at its cogs, to raise 
water for llie overflowing of lands, or other 
purposes. It may be made of any size, ac- 
cording to the height the water is to Ire raiscrl 
to, and the strength of the stre.nn by which it 
IS turned, 'riiis wheel is placed so, that its 
bottom only is immersed in the stream, where- 
in the open box<‘s at its cogs are all filled one 
after another with water, which is raised wnth 
them to the upper part of tlie wheel’s circuit, 
and then naturally empties itself iuto a trough 
which carries it to the land. 

1’e R s I A N or Pe R s I c, in architecture, a name 
enmmon to all statues of men, sen iiig instead 
of columns to support entablatures. 

PEIISKIA. (wpe^txf/, from Persia, its native 
soil). The peach. The fruit of the amygda- 
lu.s pcrsica of Linm^us. It is known to begrate- 
(iii and wholesome, seldom disagreeing with 
ihe stomach, unless this organ is not in a 
healthy state, or the fruit has been eaten to 
excess, when effects similar to those of the 
other clulco-acid summer fruits may be pro- 
duced. The flowers, including the calyx, as 
well as the corol, are the parts of the pcrsica 
used for medicinal purposes. These have an 
agreeable but weak smell, and a bitterish taste. 
Boulduc observes that when distilled, with- 
out addition, by the heat of a water bath, they 
yield one-sixth their weight, or more, of a 
whitish liquid, which communicates to a con- 
siderable quantity of other liquids a flavour like 
that of the kcnicls of fruits,” These flowers 
have a cathartic effect, and, especially to chil- 
dren, have been ssiccessfully given, in the 
character of a vermifuge ; for this purpose, an 
infusion of a dram of the flowers dried, ojr half 
an ounce in their recent state, is the- requisite 
dose. The leaves of the ])ersica are also found 
to possess an anthelmintic power, and from a 
great number of experiments appear to have 
been given with invariable success both to 
children and adults. However, as the leaves 
and flowers of the pcrsica manifest in some 
degree the quality of those of the laiirocerasiis, 
they ought to be used with caution. See 
Amygdalus. 

PERSICARIA, in botany. Sec PotYC A- 
PERSIMON PLUM. See Diospyros, 
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TaPERSl'ST. v,n. {persisio,hAt. petrisItTp 
Fr.) Td.persevere ; to continue firm ; ncrt to 
gfve ov^T (South), 

PERSl'STANCr!. Persi'stencv.j. (from 

prrsist. Persistence seems more proper.) 1. 
The state of persisting; steadiness; constancy ; 
perseverance in good or bad {Governmeiit tf 
the Tongue), 2. Obstinacy; obduracy; con- 
tumaev (Shakspeare), 

PEftbl 'STIVE. «. (from persist-) Steady ; 
not receding from a purpose ; ]iersevering 
{Shakspeare)^ 

PERSIUS PLACCUS (Aldus), a L«itin 
poet of Voiaten^. The early part of his life 
was spent in his native town, and at the age of 
sixteen be was removed to llmnc, where he 
studied philosojdiy under Cornutns the cele- 
brated Stoic. He also received the instructions 
of Palemon the orrammarian, and Virginius 
the rhetorician. He distinguished himself by 
bis satyrical humour^ and made the faults of 
the orators and poets of his age tlic subject of 
his poems. He did not even sjjare Nero, and 
the more effectually to expose the emperor 
to ridicule, he introduced into hU sailres some 
of his verses. Persius died in tlie 3()ih year of 
his age, A. 1). 62, The satires of Persius are 
six in number, blamed by some for obscurity 
of style and of language. But though unin- 
telligible to some, ilicy were read with pleasure 
by his contempruries, and the diHicultics vv hich 
nowa])pear*iri them ari^o from their not know- 
ing the various characters, the vices, and the 
errors which they censured. 

PE'BSON. s, {personnel Fr, persona^ I /at.) 
1. Individual or particular man or woman. 
S, Man or woman considered as opposed to 
things, or distinct from them {Sprat), 3. In- 
dividual ; man or woman ( Penrson), 4. Human 
being, considered with respect to mere corporal 
existence {Dry den), b, Man or woman con- 
sidered as present, .aciing or sufl’ering {Shak^ 
apeare), 6. A general loose term for a human 
being; one; a man (Clnrissa), 7. One’s self; 
not a representative {Drydcn). 8. Exterior 
appearance {Shakspeare), 9. Man or woman 
Tepresented in a fictitious dialogue {Baker), 
10. Character {Hayward), 11. (character of 
{South), 12. (Ill grammar.) Thcouality 
of the. noun that modifies the verb {Sout^, 

Person is defined by some mctaphyftians, 
R distinct substance of a rational intelligent na- 
ture. 

The word person, persona, is thought to be 
borrowed a personando, from personating or 
cmintctfeiting; and is snpposea to have first 
signified a mask : because, as Boethius informs 
ix$, indarva concava senus volvatur: and hence 
the actors who appeared masked on the stage 
were sometimes called larvati and sometimes 
personati. He likewise says, that as the several 
^actors represented each a single individual per- 

* viz. (Edipus, or Chremes, or Hecuba, or 
for this reason, other people, who 
: the same time distingiitsned by some- 

, and then their /orm, character, &c. whereby 
papenthe^ht he known, came likewise to be 
Being scttlijc Latins penonee, and by the Greeks 
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vf^oettws, Again, as actors rasely re pw e atf d l 
any but great and iMustrious characters, the 
wm came at length to* import the itiind, as 
bring that whose dispositions constittittf the 
character. And thus men, angels, and even 
God himself, were called persons. Things 
merely corporeal, as a stone, a plants or a horse, 
were called hypostases or supposita, but never 
persons. Hence the learned suppose, that the 
same name person enme to be used to signify 
some dignity, whereby a furson is dislingnishcd 
from another : as a father, hushaud, judge, 
magistrate, &c. In this sense we are to im* 
dersUuul that of Cicero ; C’jEsar never spcsiks 
ofPompey but in terms of honour and respect: 
he dots many hard and injurious things, how- 
ever, :ir;ain8t his pcrK/ni.” 

Per>f'n we have already defined to mean an 
individual substanco o!' a reasonable nature. 
Now, a thing may he individnul Uvo ways: 

1 . I^ogicjjly, because it caniM-i hi- preiiic.-ned of 

.'tny other; as Ckcso, pLiio. 2, Physi- 

cally ; in which sense .i diup tvf v.-:iltr, sepa- 
rated from the ocean, m.iv he railed an Incliii- 
dnal. Person is an indivnln.'il iiaiUiv in each 
of these senses: logically, according 10 Btieihi- 
us, because ptrsmi is not spoken ot‘ universals, 
bill onlv of singulars and iiidividoals ; we do 
not say the person of .an aniiiinl or a man, hut 
of Cicer.i and Plato: and plnsicaliy, since 
Socrates’s hand or loot arc never considered as 
persons. ’Phis la-.t kind of ifidiiidiialls deno- 
ininaterl two wav'" : positively, wdien the per^nti 
is said to be the whole principle oi nrling; for, 
to whatever tiling action is attributed; that^e 
philosophers call a person : and ncgalivelvyls 
svhen wc '-.ly, wiili the Thomists, ike, that a 
person consists in this, that it docs not exist ill 
another us a moie pciTcrt being. Thus a man, 
though he consists of two dillerenl things, viz. 
body and spirit, is not two persons; liceause 
neither part of itself is a complete principle of 
action, hut one person, since the manner of his 
consisting of body and spirit is such as consti- 
tutes one whole principle of action ; nor docs 
he exist in any other as a more perfect being. 

PE'RSON ABLE, a, (from perstm,) 1. Hanc^ 
some; graceful; of good appearance {Raleigh), 

2, (in Jaw.) One that may maintain any plea 

in a judicial court {Ainsworth), ‘ 

PE'RSONAGE. s, {personage, French.) 
1. A considerable person; a man or woman 
of eminence {Sidney), 8, Exterior ap- 
pearance; air; stHture {Hayward). 3. Charac- 
ter assumed {Addison). 4. Character repre- 
sented (Broome). 

PE'RSONAL. a. {personel, Fr. personalis, 
Latin.) 1. Belonging to men or women, not 
to things; not real {Hooker). 3, A^cting in- 
tUvidu£Us or particular people ; peculiar ; pro- 
per to him or her ; relating to one's private 
actions or character (Rogers). 3. Present ; not 
acting by representative {Shakspeare}. 4. Ex- 
terior; corpond (Addison). 5. Gn law.) 
Something moveable; something appendant 
^lo the person, <>as money; not real, as land 
* (Dames), 6. <ln grammar ) A personal t^b 
b that which hiwaU^tiic rcguhiv modificatim 
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three persont ; oppoied to the impeN 
mal, that has on hr the tuird. 

PliRSONA'LlTY. J. (from pmonaL) The 
extstetice or indivtrlualtty of any one (Locke). 

PJi'RSONALLY. otf. (from personal) I. 
In person ; in presence ; not by representative 
(Hooker), 2. With respect to an individual ; 
particularly (Baron). 3. With regard to uume* 
lical existence (Roger g), 

PKRSONATA. (from persona, a disguised 
person* because, according to Pliny, the an- 
cient actors used to mask themselves with the 
leaves of this plant.) In botany, the great 
burdock. See R a » n a n a . 

PERSONATE COROL. (persona, a 
mask.} In botany, a masked corol. Ringens, 
aed inter hibia ])ulato clausa. Ringent, hut 
closed between the lips hy the palate. — ^But 
surely riiigcntor gaping with the lips closed, is 
a contradiction in terms. It would better to 
define it, a species of labiate corol with the lips 
closed. SccLahiate. 

Tournefort, frotri whom [iinn<5ns adopted 
these teniKs, is clear .and prerise in his dis- 
tinction. A labiate flower, according to him, 
h drawn out at bottom into a tube, and is 
widened at top either into one or two lips. 
The pistil becomes a fruit of fc»ur se<*rls ript'ii- 
ing in the calyx as in a capsule : aa in «al\ia, 
horminum, marrubiuin, chamaedrys- — A ]icr- 
souatG flower clifijers fioui this in h«i\inr die 
pistil becoming n%psule entirely dislmct from 
the calyx. It' has srnisrlbing of the same ap- 
pearance as the labiate flower; but duc« not iil 
rcD|etient a mask, or the snout of some aninnls. 
Tra he exemplifies in linaria, .uuirrhinum, 
pedicularis, me lamp) turn. — 'rherr are some 
irregular inonopeialous flowers which Linneus 
includes under his ringeiits, that are neither 
the labiate nor personate of Tournefort : as 
digitalis and scropiiul.iria. 

To PE'RSONaTE. 7\ a. (from persona, 
Lat.y 1. To represent by a fictitious or assumed 
character, so as t(» pass for the person repre- 
sented (Bacon). S. To represent action or 
appearance; to act (Crashaw) . 3. To pretend 

liyjKKiri lical ly 4. To counterfeit ; to 

feign (Hammond). 5. To resemble (Shak~ 
spear e). 6. To make a representative of, as in 

picture : out of use (Shakspcarc). 7- To de- 
scribe : out of use (Shakspeare), 
PERSONATION, s. (from personate.) 
Counterfeiting of another person (Bacon). 
PERSONIFICATION, s. (from person 
Prosopopoeia; the change of things to 
persons : as. Confusion heard his voice. 

To PERSO'NIFY. c. a. (from person.) To 
change from a thing t6 a person. 

PJ^SOONlAj in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyxles-s ; 
petals four, bearing the stamens towards the 
oase ; glands four at the base of the germ ; 
stjigma obtuse; drupe one-seeded. Two 8|)ecies; 
Australasian plants, with linear or lanceolate 
leaves ; and aolitaiy, axillary flowers of a yel- 
low hue. r 

'PERSPECTIVE, the art of clelin^ting 
viaiblfi objects oq a plain surflice, such os thsp ap« 
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pear at a given distance, or height, upon a tnmste 
parent plaue, placed comoionly perpendionlar US 
the horizon, between the eye and the ot^ccti This 
is particularly called 

linear peispeciive, a& rcganling the position^ 
magnitude, form, &c. of tlie several lines, or con- 
tours of objects, and expressing their diminution. 

Some make this a I>iranchof optics; others an 
art and science dirived from it : its operations 
however arc all gfomclricnl. 

HtSTORv OF FERSFECTive.— This art derivesits 
origin from painting, and particularly from that 
branch of it wdiich was cni)>lt>yed in the decorations 
of the theatre, where landscapes vvere chiefly in- 
troduced. Vitruvius, in the proem to his '7th book, 
says that Agatharchus, at Athens, was the first 
author who wrote upon this subject, on occasiou of 
a play exhibitt'd by AEscbylus, for which he pre- 
pared a tragic scene ; and that afterwards the prin- 
ciples of tin* ait were more distinctly taught in the 
writings of Democritus and Anaxagoras, the disci- 
ples of Agalh.archus, which are not now extant. 

The pcispective of Eiicltd and ijf Hidtgdorus 
Lniisseiis coiiLams only some grin i at elements of 
uptiPN, that arc by no means adapted to any par- 
ticular practice ; though they fnrni.'.h some mate- 
I laib that might be of service even in the linear 
per pective of paiiitrns. 

Gciiiiuus, of Khodcs, a cclcbiatcd mathemati- 
cian, in Ciceru'.sliTnc, also wrote upon this science. 

U is also evident that the Kumaii artists wera 
acquainted with tlie rules of perspccthe, from the 
aecuunt V hie h Pliny (Nat, Hi'’!, lib. 3. i, cap. 4,) 
gives of the repicseiitatioii on the i:ceiu* ot those 
plav*' yiven hy Claudius Pule her; by the apfiear- 
aiice of which llic crows were oo deceived, that 
they endeavoured to settle on the ficlitious roofs. 
However, ol the theory of this art among the anew 
cut. we know nothing; as noncot their writings 
have e‘'.(apcd the general wreck of ancient litera- 
ture in the dark ages of Europe. Doubtless this 
art inu.st hnve been lost, when painting anfl sculp- 
ture no longer existed. However, there is reason 
to believe that it was practibed much later in the 
Lastevn empire. 

John Tzetzes, in the 12th century, speaks of it, 
as well acquainted with its imnort.ince in painting 
and statuary. And the Greek painter*:, ulio were 
employed hy the Venetians and Florentines, in (he 
13ib century, it seems brought some optical know- 
ledge along with them into Italy : fur the disciph s 
of Giotto are commended for observing perspec- 
tive more regularly than any of theii prcnleccssors 
in the art had dune ; and he lived in the begin- 
ning cflKthe 14th century. 

The Arabians were not ignorant of this art; at 
may be presumed from tin* optical w'ritings of 
Albazeii, about the year 1100. And Vitcllus, a 
Pole, about the year 1270, wrote largely and learn- 
edly on optics. And, of ouv own nation, friat 
Bacon, as well us John Peck ha in, archbishop of 
Canterbury, treated this subject with tinrpristog 
accuracy, considering the times in which they* 
lived. 

The first authors who professedly laid down mica 
of perspective were Bartolomeo BramaDtino, of 
Milan, whose book, Regole di Perspectiva, e Misiire 
dolle Antiehita di TA>iJ)b»rdia, ig dated 1440; and' 
Piktro del Borgo, likewise an Italian, who was the 
most ancient author met with by Ignatius Daiili,.^^ 
and who it is supposed died m 1443. This las^W 
writer supposed objects placed beyond h transpa- 
rent Ublet, and so to tracd the images, which rayt 
of light, emitted from them, would make upon it. 
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Alkd Albert Diim cnnstnmted a machine upon 
the priiicqdee of Bor^u, by which he could trace 
the perspective appeavnnee of ohji-rts. 

Leon Battista Alherti, in 1450, wrote his trea- 
t!so De Pictur.', iu whicli tie treats chiefly of jier- 
spective. 

Balthazar Peruzzi, of Siena, who died in 1535, 
had dilif^iitly stu.ticd the writings of Borgo ; and 
his method of perspective was piibli««hc<) by &*rlio 
tn 1540* To him it is said wc owe the disf'overy 
cf points of distance, to which arc drawn all lines 
that make an angle ol‘ 45^ with the ground line« 

Guido Ubaldi, another Italian, soon after dtsc'O- 
rered, that all lines that are parallel to one ano- 
theri if they be Inclined to the irroiind line, con- 
verge to some point in the horizontal line; and 
* that through this point also will pass a line drawn 
from the eye parallel to them. His perspective 
was printed at Pisaro in 1500, and contained the 
first principles of the method afterwards disco\ored 
by Dr. Bit>ok Taylor. 

la 1583 was published the work of Giacomo 
Burozzi, of Vignola, commonly called Vignola, 
intitled the two rultrs of perspective', with a Icuriu'd 
commentary hy Ignatius Daiiti. In 1515 M.iro- 
lois* work was printed at the Hague, and engiavcd 
and published by Honniiis. And in 16*25, Siiigatti 
published his treatise of perspective, which is little 
nioie than an abstract of Vignola's. 

Since that time the art of perspective has been 
gradually improved by subsequent geouielrici,v)i,s, 
purticulailv (>v professor Grave.sande, and .still 
mote by Dr Bmok Ta 3 'lor, ti‘ho.se pi*inciple.s are 
in a great nieasinvnew, and far more gencia! thriii 
those ofaii 3 ' of ins predecessois. He did not <on- 
fiiic his rules, as they had done, to the horizontal 
plane only, but made them general, so as to affect 
ci’ciy species of lines and planes, whether they 
were parallel to the horizon or not ; and Unis Ins 
principles M*ere made universal. B«^^idcs, froni 
the simplicity of his rules, the tedious progress of 
drawing out plans and elcvation^ for aiiv objccl, is 
I’cndered useless, and therefore avoided ; for bj' 
thf.*' method, not only the fewest lines imngiriuhle 
arc required to produce any perspective represent- 
ation, but every figure thus drawn will bear ihe 
nicest mathematical ezaomiatiori. Faithcr, his 
system is the only one calculated fot uuswetiiig 
every purpose of those who arc practitioner's m the 
art of design; for by it they may producT ciUicr 
the whole, or only so much of an ohjcct ns is 
wanted ; and by fixing it in its proper place, its 
iipparetit maenitude may be determined in an in- 
stant. It explains also tlie perspective oi'sliavhnvi:, 
the rgncctioii of objects from polished planeSi and 
the inverse practice of perspective. 

His Linear Perspective was first published in 
1715; ami his New Priiiciple.s of Linear Peispec- 
tive in 1719, which he intended us nn explanation 
of his first treatise. And bis method has been 
chiefly followed by all others since. 

In 1738, Mr. Hamilton published his Stereogra- 
phy, in il vols. folio, after the manner of Dr. Tay- 
lor. But the neatest system of perspective, both 
as to theory and practice, oii the saiiu: principles, 
IS that of Ml*. Kirhy. There Are afso good trea- 
tises on the subject, by Desargues, de Jfossc, Alber- 
tos, Ijamy, Niccron, Pozzo the Jesuit, Ware, Cow- 
ley,' Priestly, Ferguson, Emerson, M»1ton, Henry 
^larke, fire. &c. A new edition of Biook Taylor^s 
"^^erspeotive has been recently published, as well as 
a very ingenious treatise founded on the same 
principles, by Mr. Creswcll, of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge* 


Principles nf wrjf ertfw.— Tn order to understaflif 
the principles of perspective, it will be pioper tn' 
consider the plane on whfch the representation is 
to be made as transparent, and interposed between 
the eye of the spectator and the object to be repre- 
sented. Thus, suppose a person at a window 
looks through an upright pane of glass at any ob- 
ject hcvoiid It, and, keeping his head steady, draws 
the figure of the object upon the glass with a 
black-lead pencil, as if the point of the penc;| 
touched theohject itself ; he would then have a true 
repiv>cntation df the object in perspective as it 
appears to his eye. 

To this purpose two things arc necessary : first, 
that the glass be laid over with strong guui-wutcr, 
which, when dry, will be fit for drawing upon, and 
will retain the truces of the pencil; and, secondly, 
that he looks through a small hole in a thin plate 
of metal, fixed about a foot from the glass, between 
It iuni his eye, and that he keeps his eye clove to 
the hole; othcrwi.sc he might shitt the position of 
his head, and consequently make a false dcliuca- 
tion of the object. 

Haring traced oid the figure of the object, be 
may go uwr it again with pen and ink ; and, uIipm 
that is dry, put a sheet of paper upon it, and trace 
it thereon with » pencil ; then taking iivrny tb^ 
paper, and layin.i* it on a table, lie may finish the 
picture hy giving it the coIoui-r, lights, and shades, 
as he secs theiii in the ohjcct itself ; and then he 
will have a true rchcinbliiiice of the object. 

To every person w'ho has a general knowledge 
of the principles of optics, this must be Pclf-cvi- 
deiit: for, as vidon is ocousilit^d liy pencils of 
lavs cuming in straight lines to the eye from 
every point of the visildc ohjtet, it is plain tha;., 
hy joining the points in the tran''pai<*nt pj.'ine 
tbtough whieh all !hovi‘ pencils ii'spectively 
an ex:«*t represcutalioii must be. formed of the 
object, as it appears to the eyr in that particular 
position, and at that delermiinsl distance; and were 
pictures of things to be always fnvt diawn uu trans- 
parent planes, this 8im{>lc operation, with Ihe prin- 
ciple on w hifdi is (onnded, wniiid cninpi ise the 
whole llipory and practice of per.-'pcctive. As this, 
however, is far from being the case, nilcs must be 
fledocfid lr«»ni the ficu'iiccs <;f optics and geometry 
lor draw ing iTpreseiitivtions of visible objeets on 
ojiaijir' plnnf:h; and the ajqiiieatuiii of these rules 
constiiutcs wliat is pnqierly called tie* art of per- 
spcelivc. 

Previous to onr laying d(»\vn the fundnnientat 
principles of this ait, it may not be improper to 
observe, that when n pri eni vtiinds right against 
IIk* middle of one end of ji long aieriue or walk, 
which is straight and equally hr lad throughout, 
the sides thereof seem to iqijiroach nearer and near- 
er to each other as thev aic further and further 
from his eye ; or the angles, lUidcr which their 
different parts are seen, became less and less ac- 
cording as the dixtanco from his eyo increases; 
and if the avenue be very long, the sides of it at 
I ho fartheia end will seein to meet: and there au 
object that would cover (he whole breodth of the 
avenue, and he of a height equal to that breadth, 
would apptur only to hr a mere point. 

Having made thcic preliminary observations, 
we now prcic. cd to the practice of perspective, 
which is built upon the folloivtug 

Fftndfffnental TfiEOBBM 1. 

Iict n l> erf (fig. 1. plate 134.) represent the 
ground-plan of the figure to bo throwfl Into per* 
spective, and efg h the transparent plane 
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which it b iriewed by Uie eye at E. Let these 
planes intersect in the straight line i L Let B bo 
any point in the grountl-plan, and BE a straight 
line, the path of a ray of light from timt point to 
the eye. This will pass through the plane gh 
in some point b ; or ii will be seen through that 
point, and h will be the picture, image, or repre« 
senUtion of B. 

If BA be drawn in the ground-jdan, making any 
angle BAK with the common intersection, and E 
V be drawn parallel to it, meeting the pietiire- 
ploae or perapeclive-plane in V,atul V A be drawn, 
the point 6 is in the line VA so situated that BA is 
to EV as bA t.> fcV. 

For since EV and BA are parallel, the figure 
BA6VE&B IS on one plane, rutting the perspective- 
plane in the straight line VA ; the triangles BA6, 
£V6, are simitar, and BA : EV»^A *. bV. 

Cor, 1. — If B be beyond the picture, its picture bis 
above the intersection k b \ hut if B he between the 
eye and the picture, as atlV,its picture b'is below kb. 

If two other parallel lines BA\ ES, be drawn, 
anti S, hr joined, the picture of B is in the iii- 
t»TS»ctio;i of the lines AV and A'S, 

3, The line BA is represcnti-d by bA, or bA is 
the picture of BA ; and if AB be- inBintt ly ottcml- 
rd, it will be represented by AV. V is thcrelure 
ealled the vanishing point of the line AB. 

4, All lines parallel to A B are repiesenteil by 
lines converging to V from ll»r points where these 
lines intersect the perspectivo-pl.mc ; and thereiore 
V is the vanishing point of all such parallel lines. 

5, The pictures of all linrs parallel to ilu- pi^r- 

spectivc' plane an: |tfkaUi‘l to the lines Ihetnsf 

G. If tlii'niigh V bf draun (IVD parallel to « f, 
the angle EVH is vquai to BAK. 

Utmark , — The pr<i]>ositioii now demonstrated is 
no^mited to any nu;lin.itioii of the picture-plane - 
to the gruuiid-platii' : hut it is usual to r>jni.ich'r 
them as pi ipciidiculai to rncli oilier, and ihi 
ground plan as lioiizoiital. HtiKc the hue kl is 
called tlie i;iouud-hiir, and OH liie hoilzuii-line ; 
and VK pcrpeiidii ulur to both, is called the fielght 
of the eye. 

If ES hr drawn perpendicular to the piclnr^*- 
plaiie# it will cut it in a point S of the hoiizondine 
diitictly opprisite to the eyr. This is calied the 
point of sight, or principal p«>int. 

7. The p'li'tures of all vertical lines are vertical, 
ftnd the pictures of liorizontai lines are hmi/.ontal, 
bei’ause these Iriies aie parallel to the peisperti\e- 
pliiiie. 

8- The point of sight S is the vanishing point of 
all lines perpendicular to the persp<‘C(ivc plane. 

The above prupusiiion i.s a suOicieiit fctundatioti 
for the whole practice of perspective, whether of 
direct or inclined pictures, and serves to suggest 
all the various practical constructions each of 
which has advantages which suit particular pur- 
poses. Writers on the subject have cither con 8n- 
ed thcmsrU'cs to one coustruclion, from an uB'tjct- 
ation of simjdicity or fondness for system ; on 
hare multiplied precepts, by giving every construc- 
tiou for every example, in order to make a great 
book, and give the subject an appearance of import- 
ance and difficulty. An mgeuious pract'tkouer will 
avoid bath extremes, and avail himself of the ad- 
vantage of each construction as it happens to sui'. 
his purpose. We shall now proceed to the prac- 
tical niles, which require no consideration of inter- 
(iecting planes, and are all performed on the per- 
spective plane by means of certain substitutions 
for the place of the eye and the original Bgure 
TM geperaJ iid^tutioii is as foUowss 
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L.et the plane of the paper be first supposed t# 
be the ground-plan, and the spectator to stand at 
F (fig. 2.) I^t it be proposed that the ground-plan 
is to ho represented on a plane surface, standing 
perpendicularly on the line GKl of the plan, and 
that the point K is iiniiicdiately opposite to the 
spectator, or that FK. is pcrjicimicular to GL: 
then PK is equal to the distance of the spectator’a 
eye from the picture. 

Now suppose a piece of paper laid on the pUn 
wiih its straight edge lying on the line Of.; draw 
Oil this paper KS p«*rpeiidicular to Gh, and make 
it equal to tlie height of the eye above the ground- 
plaiu This may he much gi eater than the heiglit 
of a man, because the spectator may be standing ou 
a place much raisr-d above the ground-plan. Ob- 
serve also that KS must be measured on the same 
scale on which the ground-plan and the distance 
FK were measured. Tncii <lraw HSO parallel to 
QL. This will he a horizontal line, and (when the 
picture is set upright on GL) will be on a level 
with the spectator’<( eye, and the point S will be - 
directly opposite lo his eye. It islhererore called 
the principal point, or piiint of sijht. The di^- 
taiicr of his eye fiom thi< point will he equal to 
I K. Tnerefore make SP (.n the line SK) equal 
to FK, and P is the pn jei'tuig point or substitute 
for the place of tin eye. It is sometimes conve- 
nient to pl.'iec 1' above S, sometimes to one side of 
i: on the lionzuui.il hie ,uutl in vaiions other .situ- 
Htion*; and mutr'i, ignorant of or inatlcnlive to 
the principles ol tiie tiuory, have gi^’cn it differ- 
ent dcfioin)iintion>, such as puim of di«<tance, point 
of new, &c. It i.s nierc'ly a *‘ubsiitntc for the 
point E in fir 1. and its most natural situation is 
below, .Hs III this fii'iirc. 

The art of pr'i**pf ctive is conveiiinilly di\ided 
into Ichiiograpny, which teaclic.^ how to make a 
pcis'pectne di.iugiit of fit'Uies on a plane, com- 
iivniiy called the ground>pl.in ; and Sreiio graph y, 
which teaches how to draw solid figures, or sneli 
ti^uuvis as are raised above this plan. 

Fitndomeutal Prhb. !.— To put into perspective 
any given point of the ground-plan. 

First general fon\truv!lon, 

Fiom B and P (fi/. 2.) draw any two parallel 
liiiOh 13 \, PV, cutting the gnninrl-line and horizon- 
inn ill A imi V, and draw BP, AV, cutting each 
other III l\ b i'y the picture of B. 

For it is evident that BA, PV, of tli is figure an? 
analogous to BA and £V of fig. 1. and th.at BA ; 

PV * : bV. i 

If B.V he drawn perpriidicular to GI., PV wil 
fall on pS, and need not be drawn. A'V will be 
A'S.- — ^ndsi is the most ea-y roni»truction, and is 
nearly the same with FergusoiiN. 

Secoml gt'ueml construclion. 

Draw two lines BA, BA", and lao lines PV, PD 
paiallel to tliero, and draw AV, A"D, cutting each 
other ill b; 6 is the iiieture of B by Cor. 2.— This 
construction is the foundation of all the rules of 
perspective that are to be found in the books ou 
this subject. They appear in a variety of forms, 
owing to the ignorance or inattention of the au- 
thors to the principles. The rule most generally 
adhered to is as follows : 

Draw BA (fig. 3.) perpendicular to the ground- 
line, and AS to the point of sight, and set off A^ 
equal to BA. Set off $D equal to the distance of 
the eye in the opposite direction from b' that fi is W' 
from A, where B and E of fig. 1. orv on opposite 
■ides of the picture ; otherwise set thr m the seme 
wey. D ii called the point of distance. Drtvv^ /tD 
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riCuttiug AS in B* This ii ovideutly ef)uiTak*nt to 
di*awu»g BA and PS pcrpenriicular ti» the ground- 
. Bne and horizon^linc, and Bjgiand PD, making an 
angle of 45^ with tht'se liiiPiS, with Uio additional 
puzzle about tiio way of vLtting otl' Afi and SD, 
which is avoided in the construction here given. 

This usual construction, however, by a perpen- 
dicular and the point of distance, is eitretnrly 
simple and convenient ; and two points of distance, 
OIK on each aide of S, serve for all points of the 
> gftuud-plaii. But tin* iirst general construction 
requires still fewer lines, if BA be drawn perpen- 
dicular to GL, because PV will then coincide 
it-ith PS. 


Third genial construction. 

Draw BA from the given point B perpendicular 
to the gtoiind-Iine, und AS to the point of sight. 
Plum the point of distance D set off D d equal to 
the same or the contrary side asS, accord- 
ing as B is on the same or the contrary side of 
the picture as the eye. Join d. A, and draw D/S 
parallel to c/A. h is the picture of B. For SD, 
Dd, air equal to the distances of the eye nud given 
point from the picture, und SD : Dd ^ b$: bA. 

This cotiAtruction docs not naluially arise from 
the original lines, but it is a geometrical conse- 
quence from their posilioii and magnitude ; aud it 
is of ail others the most generally convenient, as 
the perpendicular dislanceh of any number of 
points may be arranged along SD without confu- 
sion, and their direct situations transA rred to Die 
ground-line by perpeiidicuinrs such as BA ; and 
Dothiiig is easier than drawing parallels, cither by 
a parallel-ruler or a bcvel-sqnare, u:»c(t by all who 
practise drawing. 

Prom. 2.— To put any straight line BC (fig. 4. 
plat4i 134.) of the ground-plaii in perspective. 

Find the pictures ff, c, of its extreme points hy 
any of the foregoing constructions, and join them 
by the straight line h c. 

Perhaps the following construction will he found 
very geuerally convenient. 

J’roduce CB till it meet the ground-line in A, and 
draw PV parallel to it, and AV, and PB, PC, cui- 
iifig AV in i, r. V is its vanishing point, by Cur. 
3. of the funiiaroeBtal theorem. 

It must be left to the experience and sagaidty of 
the drawer to select such coustructions as an* most 
suitable to the multiplicity of the figures to he 
drawn. 

PnoB. 3.->To put any rectilineal figure of the 
ground-]ilan in perspective. 

Put the bounding lines in perspective, and the 
problem is solved. 

The variety of constructions of this problem is 
very great, and it would fill a volume to give them 
all. The most generally convenient is to find the 
vanishing points of the bounding lines, and coii- 
< jpect these with tlie points of their interbection with 

ground-line* For example, to put the square 
perspective. 

-t 4 ; 2 pin the projecting point PV, PW, paral- 

;f«of let AB, BC, CD, DA, meet Oie 

otheg m a be d, the picture of 
con»tr«ct®: The«lemon.tnitioiii i» eridcrrt. 

V however, runs the figure to 

iide of nii^Ale liw 


jUnes of the origuial figure tfee 


foUowiagA®* ground-line. 

(fig. 6.) avoid, thia; 

diiftaji^ DmathqpnN 


pendieulars Aa, C%, Dl, and the Ikies 
Cgf Dd, parallel to P D. Draw Sa, S^. 8m, Si, and 
D«, Pf, Dg, Dh, cuttieg the former in a, 4, c, d, 
the giigics of ebe picture. 

It is not necessary that D be the point of dis- 
tance, only the lint. Ac, fcc, most be parallel 
to PD. 

Itrmark.— In all the foregoing cofittruetions the 
nccebsary lines (and even the finished lecture) are 
frequentiy confounded wiUi the original figure. 
To avoid this great inconvenience, tlie writers on 
perspective direct us to transpose the figure ; that, 
is, to transfer it to the other side of the grounil- 
line, hy producing the perpendiculars Am, H/S, Cic, 
Dtt till mA', Ac. are respectively equal to Am, 
B/8, Ac. ; or, instead cif the original figure, to use 
only its transposed substitute A'B'CT)'. This is an 
extremely proper method. But in this case th^ 
point P iniibt alsobr; to F aliove 5, iu 

ortler to retain the first or roost nutiir.il and sim- 
ple construction, in fig. 7. ; where it is evideat. 
that when BA«AB', and SP*SP', and B'F is 
drawn, cutting AS in b, wc have bA : f-S B'A : P'3, 
cs^ BA : PS, and b is the picture of B : whence fol- 
low'b the truth ofa'I the subsequent ccmstrucLious 
with the transposed figure. 

Prob. 4.— ' 1*0 put any ctirvilineal figure on tbe 
ground-plan into jicrspective. 

Put a sufficient number of its points in perspcc- 
iive hy the foregoing rules, and draw a cuire line 
thniugh them. 

It IS well known that the conic sections and 
some other curves*, when viewed obliquely, are 
conic sections or curves o lHk e same kinds with 
the originals, willi diifi^rriit^f^ilions and pro|M>r- 
lioiis of their printiipal line*'!, and lules may be 
given for dc'-(*ni>ing their pictures founded on 'this 
property. But these rules are very \ari<iu|» nn- 
ooimcctcd w’lth the general tiu ory of perspective, 
and more ts*diou.s in the execution, without being 
more accurate than the general rule noiv givea. 
Jt would be a U9ele8.s afiectuiion to insert them hi 
this elementary treatise. 

Wc come in tlie l 1 cx^ place to the delineation of 
figures not in a borizontal plane, and of solid fi- 
gures. For this purpose it is necessary to de- 
monstrate the follow :ng 

Theorem II. 

The length of any vertical line standing on the 
gruund-piune is to that of its picture, as the height 
of the eye to the dislance of tlie horizon-liiie from 
the picture of it.v foot. 

Ln BC be the vtrtical line standing on B, and 
let £F be a veilical line through the eyo. Make 
BD equal to F.F, and draw DK, CE, BE. It is 
evident that DE will cut the hoitzon-line in some 
point d, CP. will cut the picture- plane in c, 
and BE will cut it in and tliat b c will be the 
picture of BC, and is vertical, and that BC is to 
4 c at BD to b d, or as £F to 6 d. 

Cor, The picture of a vertical line is divided iti 
tlie aame ratio as tlie line itself. For BCi 
he : bm, 

' Frob. 3.*— To )iut a vertical line of a gtveli 
length in perspective cUDding on a given point of 
tbe picture* 

Through the given point 4 (fig. 8. plate 184.}' of 
tlie pictm*' draw S 4 A from the point of sight, 
and draw tbe vertical line AD, and make AB equal 
to tbe length /<^r height of given line. Jolii 
£5, and draw 4 c parallel to AD^ producMpg 44^ 
when neoessary, till it hutthd horiaontal iiaofcii 
Md ve bare 1 <: 6 Alb ^ 
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leugU) of iVie j^'ivcn 1in« to the height of the eye, 
and 6 (Z is thediiftauce of the horizon-line from the 
point A, which is the picture of the root of the 
line. Tlierefoic ( Thc-jr- 2.) 6 c is the required 
picture of the vertical line. 

'I’his piobleui occurs frequently in views of archi- 
tecture; and a curripencJt'ms niethml of solving it 
would be peculiarly convenient, for lids purpo-e, 
draw a vertical liiie X/ atthemaigin of the pic- 
ture, or on a scfiarute jiapcr, and t)irouj;h aiiv 
puinl V of tlic hon/on-line draw VX. Set off 
XY, the heiG:lit of the vertical line, and draw VY. 
Then from any point'* r, on which it is I'equired 
to have the pictures of lines equal to XY, draw 
AS, Tt, parallel to ilie hoi izon-linc, and draw the 
vei tiraK Si/, t v: thchc have the Jiaigths requir'd, 
which niuy be transierred to b and r* Thl^, with 
till' third gt nrral cou^'liuclion (or the base iniints, 
will sate all the r'onruMoii <»f lines which would 
arise Iroin const luctiug each line .ipait. 

Prob. f>. — To put any shipitig line in perspective. 

From the extremities of this line, suppose per- 
pendiculars m ikiini; the ground' idain* in tw'o points, 
which wc .sliall call the bast* point* of the doping 
line, put tlnse b.isc points in pi i'>pcciive, and 
diaw, by la-'t prubh in, th<‘ |»crpeiuliculars from 
till- extremitiis. Join tbese by a straight line. It 
wdl he the picture required. 

PnoB. T —To put a square in perpective, as 
sem bv a person not standing: right uL'aiiut the 
nr.d«ll< ol ntlur of its snk-, but lathci ncaily 
wen with one of its curners. 

Ill fig. 1. pl iti' 1^5. lit AliCD U-a tiue square, 
viiv.cd bv an obs(*ii|||^, not standinn at «», <ljici lly 
a'ramst tic middle of side .\I>, but ai O almost 
Cl*. ii uith it.- cfinicr 1), and m wisil” thi* sid*.- AD 
nii*l.*i Ibc angle AOU; lln* ;iiii*Il' - AeD (lurUi 
which be Would iiuvc seen AL) fiom o) being oO 
degrees. 

jV'l.iUe AD in fur. ‘2, < quid to A I) In (iir. 1. and 
draw SI* and OO p.ii.dlvl to A It. 'I'lf ii, iii lig. 10. 
let O b<‘ till’ place liie o’osi r\ i ' I'Vc, and SO 
be peif^cridicuJur T<> SP ; thi-ii S '■liall be the point 
Ilf sight in the hori/oii SP. 

T.'ike SO 111 youj coiiiptf'.i-e*-', an 1 'it that extent 
from S to F ■ lien P sii.dl be the true p iiut o1 oi'.- 
taiice, tul.cii :n <• cding to the li*i*y^ nc mb s. 

From A •iii'l D diau ihcstiai iht In.i AS .ind 
DS ; diaw aUo the d might line Al% inteisii! ng" 
1)S in C. 

Lastly, to the point of intei section C,dnw 13(' 
parallel to AD ; and ADCD in (ig. 2. will be a tine 
perspective repifsi-ntnt ion •)! t^'CMpiarc AlICD in 
liy. 1, The point M is the I'cntic of each square, 
and AMC un*l HMD aic the UiagonuK. 

pROB. H.— To put a let icul.ited square in 
fipective, as seen bj* a person standing opfHi'Mte 
to the uiidclle of one of its sides. 

A reticulated sqnar* i.s one that is divided into 
several little squares, like net-work, as fig 4. each 
aide of which is divided into four equal parts, and 
tlie whole surface into foui iiiues four (or Jo) equal 
■quarcs. 

Having divided this square into the given num- 
ber of lesser squares, draw the two diagonals 
and BfD. 

Make AD in fig. 5. equal to AD in fig. II. *iih 1 
divide it into four equal parts, as At, e g^g i, and 
f D. 

Draw SP for the horizon, parallel to AD, and, 
iiirough the middle point g of AEb draw OS irer- 
pandicolar to AD aitd SP. Make S the point of 
tight, and O the place of the observer’s eye. 

Take SP equal to SO, and P ahall be the tri'e 
VOL. IX 
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point of distance- Draw AS and D.^ to the point 
of sitrlit, and AP to the point of distance, inter- 
secting DS in C : then ilravv PC parallel to AO, 
and the outlines of the reticulated square AHCD 
will be fiiiihbed- 

Fioni the division points, r, g, ?, draw the straight 
lines e /', g //, i If, t'-mlin*' tow.nrds the point of 
sight S; and iliaw' Bl> (or one of the diagonals of 
the square, the ollur diagonal AC being already 
drawn. ^ 

Tbi-iiieh the points r and .f, wh^re these dnKlvi- 
rial.s cut e f anil i It, draw / m p'.ir.dlcl to AD. 
Tl»rou"h the centre peint j, v.-here the dingnnala 
cut /i, drniv n i> parallel to AD. l.a-tly, througU 
the pnirils V and to, where thiMliagoiiali' < iit e y and 
i k, draw/; q paralh I to AD ; «'»nd the icticidated 
perspective sqiiaie will he rnii-'licd. 

This squar* is truly rcprcseultd, as if seen by an 
observer ‘^tambng at O, and havinir his eye above 
the lioiizoiital plane .A BCD on winch it is drawn ; 
as ifos was the height ;>! his eye above that plane: 
and the iiiicii whicli fuiin the small squares withiu 
it have the i.iine h.-tlcrs of rcfeienrc with those in 
fig. 11. winch IS drawn as it would appear to an 
eye placed pel p'-ndicularly ah jie its <“entre, x. 

Pitfiu. y.— To put a i iielc in perspective. 

If a (.irele be viewed by on eye jilaeod directly 
oicr its centre, it appeals peiicctly round ; but if 
it be ublu|uely vieweil, it appears of an elliptical 
sl'.ape. This is jilairi by looking at a common wine 
glass s* t. upright on a table. 

Make a truo r<*ticulatc<l '■quare, as fig. 4. plate 
1:35 of iho satiic cliainctor as yon would have the 
circle • and setting nue (oni of your compasses iu 
the cciitie describe* as large a eitclc as the »ides 
of the Poiiare will ceitain. Then, having put this 
rcticulaleil sqnnie into ptrsp'>n;\i. , us in fig. 1*2. 
uliviitc throu h wh;»t points oi the ernsw lines and 
diaeonuls of (ic. 1 1. the ciich* pasv s; and thruugli 
theiilv'* in»inl*s in fig. 12. draw the ellipsis, whicti 
will b'* a-, tuu* a pe»-spi,(*i»vc i fprcscnt.ttion of the 
ciK'b , as tin square ill fig. 1 2. is of the .square lu 
li.’^ II 

Pu'»r.. To put a cube in perspective, as if 
VKHc-l .1 person standing alnuist «*\en with one 
oi its <’ ’ It s, mil i’comg three oi it*, sidrs. 

In (i/ r*. plnti* I:)*;, li t AB Uc tin; brc.adtb of 
eilliii «•! toe ''ix cqiral sqnaie sidev of the cijb<v 
At*. the pl.Tco of the nhscrvtr, almost even 

w till the edge CD of the cuhe, S the point of .sight, 
SP the hoiizoii pairdlcl to AD, and P the point of 
distance t.ikeu as before. 

Make A BCD a true sipiarr ; di*a\v BS and CS to 
the pi'Mit of Mvht, and HP to tlie fiuiiit of distuiice^ 
intersect in g CS ni G. Then diaw FG nnrallc) to 
BC. and th.e up-pennosf pcisp. ctive square vide 
BPtJC of the cube will be finished. 

Draw D.S to the point of sight, and AP to the 
jioinl of dist.-iuce, inleiseciing DS in the point I 
then dniw G1 paralUd to CD ; and, if the cube be 
ail upn pic one, as ofewi>n<l or met id, all the out- 
lines of it will be fiiiislied ; and thcD it may be 
shaded u'< in th.e figure. 

But if you want a p<*rspectire view of a tixirspa- 
rent gla«5s cube, all flic sides of which will be 
draw AH toward the point of sight, FH parallel 
t) BA. and 111 parallel to AD: then AfUD will be 
the Square base of the cuIh;, pcrspeutively parallel 
to the top BFGC; ABFH will be this Square .side 
of the cube, parallel to COID, and FGIH will be 
the Kqtiai*e side parallel to ABCO^ 

Paoa. 1 1.— To put any solid In perspective. 

Hut the base of the solid, whatever it b«, in 
perspectiviL^ by the preceding rulcN. Fr>.»ui each 

O 
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boundin'^ point of the base^ raise lines representing 
in perspertive the altitude of the <ibjectj by join- 
ing these lines and shading the figure according to 
the direcUons in the preceding problem, you will 
have a sccnograpliic' leprtscnlntion of the otiFCt. 
This rule U general ; but as its application to par- 
ticular cases may not be app irent, it will be proper 
to give the fullowiiif; example of it. 

Pros. 12.— To v»ut a square pyramid in per- 
sp^ivc, as Niaiiding upright on its baseband view- 
ed ^liquely. 

In fig. 6. No. 1. of plate 13.^. let AD be the 
breadth of either of the four sides (jf the pyramid 
ATCD at its base ABCD ; and MT its perpendicu- 
lar height- Let O be the place of the observer, S 
bis point of sight, SF. his horizon, parallel to AD 
and perpendicular to OS ; and let the proper point 
of distance he taken in S£ produced toward the 
left hand, ns far fiom S as O is froin S. 

Draw AS and DS to the point of sight, and DL 
to the point of distance, inter. sccting AS in the 
point B Then, from B, draw BC parallel to AD; 
and ABCD shall be the perspective square base of 
the py rancid. 

Draw the diagonal AC, intcr.'^ccting the otlier 
diagonal RD at M, and this point of interscctiun 
shall be the centre of the square base. 

Diaw MT perpendicular to AD, and of a length 
equal to the intcmled height of the pyramid : then 
draw the straight outlines Al', CT, and DT ; and 
the outlines of the pyramid (as viewed from O) 
will be finished ; w’hich being done, the whole may 
be so shaded as to give it the appearance of a solid 
body. 

If the observer has stood at o, lie could have 
only scon the side ATD of the pyramid ; and 
two is the greatest number of sides that be could 
see from any other place of the ground. But if he 
were at any height aboxe the pyramid, uiid hiwl 
his eye directly over* its top, it would then appear 
as ill N^. 2. and ho would see all irs tour sides £, 
F, G, H, with ils top t just over the centre of its 
square base ABCD ; which would be a^true geo- 
metrical and not a perspective square. 

PnoB. 13.— To put two equal squares in per- 
spective, one of whjeb shall be directly over the 
cither, at any given distance from it, and both of 
iliem paiallel to the plane of the hoiizoii. 

In tig. 7. plate 135. let ABCD be a perspective 
squam on a horizontal plane, drawn aecnrding to 
the foregoing rules, S being the point of sight, SP 
th..’ horizon (parallel tn AD), and P the point of 
distance. 

Suppose AD, the breadth of the square, to be 
tin ee feet; and that it is required to place just 
and) another square EFGH directly above it, pa- 
ralle' to it and two feet from it. 

Make AE and DH perpendicular to AD, and 
two thirds of its length draw £11, which will be 
equal and parallel to AD ; then draw E3 and HS 
to the point of sight S, and £P to the point of die- 
tance P, intersecting HS in the point G : this done, 
draw FG parallel to EH ; and yon will have two 
perspective squares ABCD and EFGH, equal and 
|iarallol to one another, the latter directly above 
the former, and two fieet distant from it ) as was 
required. 

By this method shelves may be drawn parallel 
to one another, at any distance from each other in 
liroportion to their length. 

pROB. put a square table in perspective, 

standing on tour upright square legs of tiny given 
hngtli with respect to the breadth of the table* 

Xu tig* 7. plate 135. let ABCD be the square 
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part of the floor on which the table is to stand, ftatf 
EFGH the surface of the^ square tabic, parallel to 
the Hour. 

Suppose the table to be three feet in breadth, and 
its height from the Boor to be two feet ; than two 
thirds of AD or EH will be the length of the legs ? 
and i ; the other two and m) being of the same 
length ill peispective. 

Having drawn the two cquaf and parallel 
squares ABCD and EFGH, as shown in prob. 13. 
let the legs be square m form, and fixed into tlie 
table at a distaure from its edges equal to Ihcir 
thickness. Take Ae and Dd equal to the intended 
thickness of tlic Jogs, and a h and d c also equal 
thereto. Draw the diagonals AC and BO, and 
draw straight lines from the points a, b, c,d, to- 
wards the point of sight S, uud It rmiiiating at the 
side BC. Then, through the pomt.s where these 
lines cut the diagonals, draw ttie straight lines n 
and o, p and tj, paralld to AD: atul you will huve 
formed four persi»eclivc squaivs (like ABCD in 
Og. 6. N*. 1.) for the b.ise.s of the four legs of the 
table ; and then it is easy to draw the four upright 
legs by parallel lines, uli peipeiidicular to AD; 
am! to shade them :i& in the ti.;u e. 

To lepresciit the iuteiidccl tliic kn .’ss of the taiile 
board, draw e h paralh l to EH, and IlG toward tlic 
point of sight S: thru shade the s[>ares hclween 
these lilies, and the pei'Jpeetive figure of ll»c tabic, 
will be finished. 

pRox. 15 — To put Ihrc'f row:, of upright squ.iP^ 
objects in jierspeetive, cqu.d ja sl/e, and at equal 
distances from eucli othci, ou an obtuiii; sqnai'' 
plane, the breadth of which shw be of any asi:;giied 
proportion to the length thereof. 

Fig, 8. plati 135. is a perspeetive i'« presentation 
of an oblong square |>).inc, thiee times as long at 
it is broad, having a row of nine upright square 
objects on eaeh side, and one of (he same number 
in the middle ; all equally higli, and at equal dis- 
tances from one niiotber, both long-wise and cross- 
wise, on the same plane. 

In fig. 1, plate 136, PS is the lionzon, S the 
point of siglit, P the point of ilisL ince, and AD 
(parallel to PS) the breadth c*f the plane. 

Draw AS, NS, and DS, lo the point of sight S ; 
the point N being in the middle of the line AD : 
and draw DP to the point ufdi:>Lauce P, inlv:rj>eet- 
iiig AD in the point B : then, from B draw RC 
parallel to AD, and you have the perspective 
squ.ire ABCD. 

Tliioiigb the point >, wbcie DB intersects NS, 
draw a e parallel to AD ; and you will have subdi- 
vided the perspective square AUCD into four lesser 
squares, as A a i N, N r e D, B k i, and i k C e. ^ 

Prom the point C (at the top of the perspective 
square ABCD) draw CP to the point of distance P, 
intersecting AS in £ ; then, from the point Edraw 
£P parallel to AD ; and you will have the second 
perspective square BEFC. 

Through the point I, where C£ intersects NS, 
draw 5/ parallel to AD ; and you will have sub« 
divided the square BEFC into the four squares 
B5/ ifc, k//C, 5 Em/, and/mF/. 

From the point F (at the top of the perspective 
square BEFG) draw FP to the point of distance 
P, intersecting AS in 1 ; then from the point 1 draw 
|K parallel to AD, and you will have the third 
perspective square ElKF. 

Through the nointn, where FI intersects NS^ 
draw c g parallel to AD j and you will have subdi- 
vided the square EIlCF into four lesser squares, 
B cn m, mn g¥, cion, and o K g. 

From tire point K (ut the top of the third per** 
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^u^re l^ilKF) draw KP to the point of 
m$iance P, intt'rscctiu^ AS in L ; then fruai the 
JpoiiLt L draw f.M parallel lo AD^ and you will 
have the fourth perspective square ILMK» 

Through the point p, where KL Intersects NS, 
draw d h parallel tu AD; and you will Jiave sub- 
divided the square ILMK into the four lesser 
squaii^h \ dpe^ o p b d h q p, and p q At h. 

Thus wc have formed an oblong .square ALMD, 
whose perspective length is equal to four tunes us 
Y>readth, and it contains 1C equal perbjicetive 
squares. If greater icngtii nas still wanted, we 
ini/^ht proceed further on toward S. 

Take A 3, equal to the iiiti-nded brcadtii of the 
fiide of the upiight square rthjeet AQl (all the other 
sides bring of the same briadtb), and AO for the 
iiitetided height. Draw O IS parallel to AD, and 
make D 8 and 4 7 equal tu A :> j then diuw 3 S, 
4 S, 7 S, ami ti S, to the potnt of tight S ; and 
among llu'm we filial! have the |iersj)eelivc square 
bases of all the 27 upright ohji tti, uu the plane. 

'Phrough the point 0, wliOitj DB intersects C .S, 
draw 1 10 parniiel to AD, and you have the three 
perspective square bases A 1 2 ri, 4 5 b 7, H 9 10 
D, of the lluee upiight square objects at A, N, 
and D. 

'riuoimh the point 21, wIutc r A intersects 8 .S, 
draw 14, 1 1 , paralhl to AD; and >ou will iiavc 
the tlirf-e pci sfiee* i vc squares n l-l 1.5 16 17 I*> iq 
00, and 21 II f 22 for the baM:s of the second 
fn»ss-row oi obj>’< is ; namely, tlv* m at beyond the 
liist three at A, N, and D. 

'rhrouirli tin p^ipl re, where Cl’, inlrtsects 8 S, 
draw h hue jiaralbl tu BC; and you will have 
three pt f'-jn ('live square-, at 11, A, and C, fui the 
ba^es of tl». tim'd low of objects ; une*ol which is 
set up at B. 

Through tin* po.nl r , where f c intersects 3 S, 
draw a line paiallel to A/; and you udl have 
three jiruspc'ctive squares, at /•, /, and x, for the 
buses of the fourlh cross-row of oljij»rts. 

<i'o on III tins manner, as you sec in the figure, 
to find the rrst uf the .square bases, up to LM ; 
and you w'jll have 27 upon the whole oblong sqiiaie 
plan*;, oti whicii you arc to place the like number 
of obieet'f, as in fig. 8. plate 1.7^5. 

Having av'^uiivd A<> lor the p^ispcctivc h*nght 
of the three obi* ct=*' at A, N, and D (fig. 1. piatc 
138.) next till' ohMuvci’s eye, and draw O 18 pa- 
rallel to AO, in order to make the objects at N and 
D of the same lieighl as that at O ; and having 
drawn the upright lines 4 15, 7 W, 8 X, and D 22, 
for the neidits N and D; draw OS and RS, 15 S 
and WS, XS and 22 S, all to the point of sight S : 
and these lines will determine the perspiicti\ely 
equal heights of all the rest of the upright objci.ts, 
a$ shown by the two placed at a and B. 

To draw the square tops of these objects, equal 
and parallel to their bases, we need only give one 
example, which will serve for all. 

Draw 3 R and 2 Q parallel to AO, and up to the 
line KS; then draw PQ parallel to OR, and CPQR 
shall be the top of the object at A, equal and 
parallel to its square base A 1 2 3.— In the same 
edsy way the tops of all ^tlie other objects are 
formed. 

When al\ the rest of the qbjects are delineated, 
shade them properly, and tlii^e whole perspective 
scheme will have the appearance of fig. I, plate 
135 . 

PROB. 16 .— To put stairs with equal and paral- 
-el steps in perspective* 

In fig. 2. of plate 136. let a b be the given 
hroKlth of each ste^, and a t the height thereof. 


Make A e, c rZ, d e, See. each equal to nb; and 
draw all the upright lincb a i, A/, c n, dp, tec. 
perpendicular to ah (to which the horizon sS iv 
parallel) ; and from tlic pumt-i i, /, », p, r, tec. 
draw the equidistant lines / 15, £ C, n D, tec- pa- 
rallel to a h ; these distances being equal to that 

01 r B from a h. 

Draw X i tovicbiiig all tbe Cfj\mu™pn)iits /, n,p, 
r, t, a; and draw 2 16 paiallcl l<i * i, as fai iiuiA 
il as you want ihc; h-ugth of the st.-ps ti> Irj. # 

Toward the point of sight S draw tin- lines n 1, 
*2, A 3, / 4, tec. and draw 16 15, l-i j 5, 12 li, 
10 9, 8 7, G 5, 4 3, and 2 1, all paulM i » A A, 
and meeting the hues* to Ij, u iJ, * il, iw. iu 
the points 15, 1:3, 11, 9, 7, 't, 3, .tr.d 1 • ihca 
from these points diaw 1.5 14, 1:5 12, 11 li;. 

8, 7 6, 5 4, and 3 2, all paialld t ) U a a.id ihc 
outlines of tbe steps aill be fiiiisiiw.l. Fioui tbe 
point 16, dra*v 16 A paralb'l to b a, and A ... 
will be part of ibe fiat at the top of the uppn- 
most stop. 7'iils dci.c, shade ibu work a-, m iij, 
3, and the wliolc w.ll be ihnshid. 

PftGB. 17 — To put itaii'i wbb li its and oi'viiiijg^ 
in pur'jpcctix f, standing on a h-niz juuI pa. crnjitt 
of squares. 

In fig. 4. plate 1:36. bavin” inrcb* S l;r: nob. I of 
sight, and diavMi a rellcuhitcti pjvuun..,i{. AB vuili 
black-lead lines, wiiicb uray be lublud out ugam j 
at any diil-iiice of the side AB of t!ie pav# uiiuit 
u'hirh is n aicst to the eye, and at any point 
where yon clioose to beain tbe slair at that dis- 
tance, a*, a, draw G « pirallel Lo BA, and lake « b 
at (deasure for the height of each step. 

Take a h .ri your compasses, and set Lliat extent 
as many limes upward from F to £ as is equal to 
tbe fiist requiicd number of stvp-. O, N, M, L., K ; 
and from tbeje poiiibs of di\i.ion iu £F diaw 1 6, 

2 ^ J* 4 and V.k, all equidistani from one 
another, and parallel to F a : then draw the equi- 
distant npii,i;ht lines a b, t d, it f\ v h, w U, and 
I m, all perpendicular to F a; then draw la //. 
touching ilie outer corucia of those steps aL»«, I:, 
h,f, d, and b ; and draw n r parallel to m b, a** f-ir 
from It as ymii want the length of the steps K, L, 
M, N, O to bt*. 

Towanis the point of si^lit S draw m n, 1 .5, k o, 
i G, hp, J ijy dt, and b s. Then (parallel t'» ilit: 
bottom line BA) through the points o, p, q, r, s, 
draw H 8; 5, 14 ; 6, 15 ; 7 , 16; 1, 17 ; and Is: 
which dour, draw n 5 and o 6 paratlol to I m, and 
the ourhuea of the steps K, JL, M, N, O will be 
finished. 

At equal distances with that between the lines 
marked 8 and 14, draw the parallel lines abo'.e 
marked 9, 10, 1 1, 12 and 13 ; and draw perpendi- 
cular lines upwards fioin the points n, c>, p, r, 
as in the figure. 

Make H m equal lo ilu^ iniendfjd breadth of tbe 
fiat above the squ.'uv oponnig at the left hand, and 
draw HW towat J the point of sight S, c.p.al to the 
iiiU’iided lenplli of ihc fiat ; ibi n draw WF ^tnl- 
lel to H m\ and the oiitlincs of the fiat will b« 
finished. 

Take tlic width of the opening at pleasure, ofl 
from F to C, and draw CO equal and parallrd \o 
FE. Draw GH parullei lo CD, and the shoit lines 
marked 33, 34, tec. just even with the paralb I 
lines 1, 2, &c. From the points whcie the-e 
short lines meet CD dr.rw lines toward the point of 
sight S till they meet DE ; then from the points 
where the lines 3S, 39, 40, Acc. of the pavement 
meet C y, draw upright hues parallel to CD, and 
the. lilies which form the opening will be fiirshed. 

The steps P, Q, R, S, T, and the flat U above 
O 2 
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the arch V, are done in the same manner with 
Oiose in %. 2. as taught in prob. 16. and the 
cqnidibtant parallel lines marked 1ft, 19, &o. are 
directly ^vcn with ihusc on the left hand side of 
the arch V,and the upright lines on the right-hand 
siiJ^ are eqiiulibtant with those on the left. 

From thf points where the lines 18, 19, 20, &c. 
meet the right-hiind side of the arch, draw lines 
towartl the ))oint of «iglit S; and from thepuinls 
where the ]>8vement lines 20, GO, 31, 33, meet the 
line drawn from A lowaids the point of sight, draw 
upright lines toward tiie top oi the arch. 

Having done the top of the aich, as in the figure, 
and the few steps to thi* right hand thereof, shaile 
the whole as in lig. .). and the work will be finished. 

Jiy drawing th».»c examples frequently over, to 
a large scale, and refleeting upon them with atten- 
tion, the studi iil will berotno fainiliAr with their 
use; and os they incluile the eases whirh most 
frequently occur, he will necessarily iiiut great 
benefit from the knowledge of them. 

The practical part of perspective Is only the 
application 4d‘ those lulcs to the actiiu: desciiption 
of ohjeets. But as this part is purely iimthemati* 
cal, its assistance towards drawing is alone what 
can he pcrfoinied by rule atifl I’oinputs, and 
can therefore strictly serve only for finding the 
images of point'--, of which they arc composed ; 
and, as thes'' are infinite, it is endless to find thetn 
all by the strict rules; whence it becomes it eces- 
sary after a sufficient number of them are found, 
to complete the image hy the help of drawing, to 
the better eflecting of which these points seive as a 
guide. Thus, when a circle is to he described, the 
practical rules serve to find a .sufficient nunibei of 
points in the circumference ; which, being neatly 
joined by hand, will pcifect the image, so that, in 
atrictncKs, nothing m this image is found by ina- 
themaltcal rnle.'^, save the few particular poinia ; 
the lest owes its being to the hand of the- dtawer. 

Tims, ahso, if an)' complicated figure is propos- 
ed, it may not be easy to apply the practical rules 
t«) the description of every minute part : but by 
inclosing that figure in a regular one, pnipcriy 
subdivided and reduced into pcispcctivc, that w-ill 
serve as a help, whereby u per-.on 'nkillcd m draw- 
ing may with case describe the object proposed. 
XTpiMi the whole, where the boundaries oi the pro- 
posed objects consist of straight lines and plane 
suriace«-, they may be described directly by the 
rules of peispective; but when they are curvili- 
xirar,\cither in their sides or surfaces, the jnactical 
rules can only serve for the description of such 
right-lined cases as may convenieiitiy inclose the 
objects, and which will enable the designer to draw 
them within those known buumls with u sufficient 
degree of exactness. 

It is therefore in vain to seek, by the practical 
rules of perspective, to describe all the little hol- 
lows and prominences of objects, the different 
light and shades of their parts, or their smaller 
windings and turnings; the infinite variety of the 
folds in drapery ; of the boughs and leaves of tiees, 
or the feat (irc.s and limbs of m^n and animals; 
much less togivethem that roundiK-ssand^oftiitss, 
that force and spirit, that easinc'^s and freedom of 
posture, that expression and grace, which are re> 
quisitc to a good picture. Perspective must con- 
tent itself with its peculiar province of exhibiting 
a kind of rough draught to serve as a gruuud>work, 
and to ascertain the general proportions and places 
of the objects, according to their suppersed situa- 
tions; leaving the rest to be finished, beautified, 
and oroamanted, by a hand skilful in drawing. 


It is true, perspective is of most use when, it ip 
most wanted, and where a deviation from its rules 
would be tlie most observable ; as in describing all 
regular figure*, pieces of architecture, and other 
objects of ihsit sort, where the particular tendency 
of the several lines i$ most remaikable; the rule 
and compass in such e.ase8 being much more exact 
than any descripriuii made by hand: hue still the 
figure, dcscrihecl by the persiH'ctivc rules, will need 
iiiuiiy helps frcaii drawing; the capitals, and other 
ornaments of pillurs, and their entablatures, the 
sticvigth of liulit Hiid shade, the apparent roundness 
and protuberance of the sevc^rul parts, must owe 
their beauty and finishing to the designer's hand ; 
hut with regard to such objects as ha\c no con- 
btnnt .and certain dctia-miiiate shape or size, such 
as chuidt-, hills, trees, rivers, uneven grounds, and 
the like, Ihire is a much larger latitude allowable, 
provided the general bulk, or usual natural shape 
of th(i*-t! ohjivls, are in some measure observed^ so 
as nut to make them appeal unnatural or mon- 
strous. See Drawing. 

But although the strict practical rules of par- 
speetivi- aie m a gieal mea'-ure confined to the 
di\sciiphuu of light-lined figures, yet the know- 
ledge of tl’.e general laws of that scii nce is of great 
and necessary use to iiifoim the |udgim‘nt, after 
w'iiat mutmer the images of any piupo.scd hues 
should 1 nil, which way they should tend, and where 
terminate; and thereby enables it the better t» 
determine what appearaiire any objects ought to 
put on, according to their ditfiTenl situations and 
di-taiices ; it accustoms th<» eye to judge with 
greater tvi taint y of the relations between real ob- 
jects and tlnir pcrspectixe desci iptions, and the 
haiui to diaw the same accordingly; and diiccts 
the judgment u-.idjly to discovei any considerabio 
error thcicin which might othei wise escape notice. 
Besides tl at, win n the ground, or general plan, and 
the principal parts of ;i pictiiie, arc first laid down 
according to the rules, every thing else will more 
naturally fall in with them, and eiei)' remaikable 
deviation from the pisl rules will he the uioie rea- 
dily perceived, r»nd the easier avoide*! or rectified; 
so that aitliougli it may be iiiliiiitely tedious, or 
abs.ilutely impiucticablc, to ilcs^'ribe every uiimite 
part of a piclute by fhc strict riu'chanical lules, 
yet the eriqdoying 'iitiii, where tliey can he the 
most commodion ly ie.ed, will ^iive the picture in 
general ^uch a look, ns will guide the aitist ju 
drawing th’j other pjil;. without miy obvioms in- 
consistency. 

When it pninter h.ns formed a scene in his mind, 
and supposed, as it is eustnmury, ttiat the capital 
figures of this scene lie clo^e, oi iilinusl close, to 
the back of his canvass, he is, in the next place, 
to fix upon some piiiiit on this '^idc of the canvass, 
from wlvich he would choose his piece should be 
seen. But in chousing this point, wliich is called 
the point of sight, regard should be had to its situ- 
ation to the right or left of the middle of the cuu- 
vass : hut, abo^e all things, to its distance and its 
height with re'>pcct to the lower edge of the can- 
vass ; which edge is called the base-line, and is par- 
laliel with the horizontal line that passes through 
the vye. '•'or by assuming the point of sight, and 
consequently the horizontal line, too low, the planes 
npoti which the figures stand will appear a great 
deal too shallow ; as, by assuming it too highy they 
will appear too steep, so as to reisd^r the piece far 
less light and tfiry tlian it ought to bo. hi likw 
manner, if the point of sight is taken at too great 
a distance from the canvass, the figure.s will not 
admit of dogsadatioo enough be seen with soft* 
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cietkl diitmctnesi • and if taken too near it, the 
^egfadation will be too qtiirk nnd prerijiiiate to 
have ah agreeable effect. Thus, then, it appears, 
that no small attention is /equii.ite in the choice of 
this point. 

• When a picture is to be placed on high, the point 
of sight should be assumed low, and rire versa; in 
order that the horizontal line of the picture may 
be, as near as possible, in the same horizontal 
plane with that of the spectator; for this ili'iposi- 
tioij has an amazing effect. Wlu-n a picture is to 
be placed very high, as, amongst many others, that 
of the Purification by Paolo Vc!r(nie.s<*, engraved 
by he Fevre, it will be proper to assume the point 
of sight so low, that it may Iny quite under the 
picture, no part of w hose ground is, ui that rase, to 
be visible ; for, were the pnint of sight 1t> be taken 
above the picture, the lioriZ'nital ground <if it 
would appear sloping to the eye, and both fi/riirei 
and buildings as ready to ttimlrle he''d foremost. 
It lb true, indeed, that tlieie is m hh.in any neces- 
sity for such ftxtraordinfu-y exart'ie^*^ ; and that 
unless in some particular eases, the* p -int of ‘'iffht 
hod better be ratlin* high than !..u : th< reason of 
which is, that, as \ve arc inoie nrensf^imnl to he- 
boid people vm the same ]ilanc wiH) onrsflves, 
than either higher or lower, the of a j>iere 

must strike us most when on a plane 

nearly level wdli that upon wliich we ourselves 
stand. To this it tuay he added, th::t hy placing 
the eye low, and greatlv s’iMri“i,iiig ihi plane, the 
heels of the haek figiius will seem to l>'‘;5r airainst 
the iicads of the 1ureino.st, so as to reii Ici flu- dis- 
tancf between them far less ptrerptiblc than other- 
wise it would be. 

The point of sight hemg fivrd upon aexu'cVmg to 
the Jiitiiatioii in which the pi< tiire is to^ he placed, 
the point ol distanee is nest to he d' termincd. In 
•loing this* a painter should car. fully attend to 
three Ihinj:? . first. Unit tlie speetator may he able 
to take in, at one glaiire, the wlnileaiid every part 
of the i‘<imp(>sttioii ; secondly that In may sc,> it 
dislinrtiy; nnd thirdl v, tlia’ t he di ri adat ion of the 
figures and othci objecTts of tli(‘ jneturc be sullici- 
eiitly seiiMhIo, 

But theie IS a particular slill remaining, w'hh-h 
will not admit ol the least l.ititiide. T'his is the 
dclincatiun ol the picture, wIk m once the point of 
bight has been lived npmi The figures of a pic- 
ture arc to be eousi<le;ed :i' so nianv columns 
erected on dith.icnt of liie same plane; and 

the painl(‘r must not think ol drsignmg auv thing, 
till he has laifl do.Mi, iii p Tspeelive, all those <*o- 
lurnns which are to cut. r his eompoMtion, with the 
most scrupulous exi'^uiess. By proceeding in this 
manner, he may not only be sure of nut cominit- 
iine any itiistake in the diminiition of his figures 
according to Their different distances, hut may 
flatter himself with the thoughts of lieading in the 
steps of the gi-catest masters. H is ti the punc- 
tual observance of thcs<‘ laws that we are to attri- 
bute the grand effect of some paintings by Carpa- 
zio and Mantegna, .'^o careless in other respects ; 
w hereas a single fault against them is often ‘Suf- 
ficient entirely to spoil the works of a Guido, in 
fipite of the sublimity and beauty uf his superior 
style. 

PEairxcTivs (Aerial), is the art of giving a doe 
diminution or degradation to the strength of th^ 
light, shade, and colours uf ohjects, nocordingtj 
their different distances, the quantity of l^iit 
which falls on them, and the, mX'dium Ihrougi 
which they are seen. 

As the eye does not judge of the distance of ob- 
jedb entlfdy by their apparent size, but also by 
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their strength of colours, and distinction of parts ; 
so it is not sufficient to give an object its due ap- 
parent bulk according to the rules of stereography 
unless at the same time it be expressed with that 
proper faintness and degradation of colour which 
the distance requires. Thus if the figure of a 
man, at a distance, were painted of a prof>er 
magnitude for the place, but with too great a dis- 
tinction of part-?, or too strong coloiiis, it would 
appear to stand forward, and seem jiroporijorially 
less, so as to represent a dwaif situaie.l hearer the 
eye, and out of the plane on winch the painter 
intended it should stand. 

By the original colour of an object i^. meant that 
colour which it exhibits to the eye when duly i^x- 
pos,*d to it in a full open iinifurm li.:lit, at such a 
moderate distance as to bo clearly .'Tid di:;inicl!v 
seen. This colour receives an ul^cutiou hum 
many causes, the principal of which aic the fol- 
lowing. 

1. From the ohjccts being removed to a gi cater 
dn.tancf' from the eye* whereby the lays of Je.dit 
X'. liich it rclleets are less vivid* and the colour he- 
comes more diluteil and tinged, in some nu asure, 
by the faint hloish cast* or with the dnriic^'.i- t»r ha- 
ZincSK of the body of am tluougii v. lueh the rays 
pas’ . 

2. From the greater or less degree of light with 
which the ob|»*i’l is enlightened ; the same orieiiial 
CliIoui* having .a differcMit appearanee ni th«’ shades, 
fioin whil it has in the light, although at an equal 
dssiaiice fiuin the eye* and so in proportion lo the 
blreiiglh of the ligl'.t or sliade. 

From the colour of the light it.,clf winch falls 
upon it, wlu’ther it lie fio’ii tlic i ctlei’;i.>ri of coloured 
light fiom any adjaci’iit n»' by its pas^a^je 

lliroiigh a I'olouied TiieUiiim, which u ill cvtnhit a 
colour eotiquiuiided of the or.gui'il colour of the 
ohj- Cl, and Mie other aecidental colours which the 
light hnnes with it. 

A. From the position of the snrf.iec ol tiic ob- 
lecr, or of its scvei’al parts with r< sp,‘ -| to th- c\ . ; 
sueli parts of it a]ipeariug more lix» ly an I ihstiiui. 
tliaii those winch arc sce i obliquely. 

5. Fioiii the closi-ness «)i* opcmi' f f the pia^'c 
where the object xs situaUvl ; the light hmig n.uch 
more variously directed and leficeled vvith.n a room 
than in tin open air. 

6. Soiiu' on-jinal colours naturally r. fli ct lipht 
til airieatei prop xihou than otllel■^, f liou^h eqiU'Hy 
cxpoM'il to the same dcKiee- of it ; wh rthy iheir 
degradation at seve.ial diofanees wi!l he lufieK rxt 
fioin that of other colours which reiKet less light. 

PrKSrECTivr math in tv, or c-'nirivanecs for 
designing or drawing m perspectiv'C, arc o» vari.xua 
kinds*. VVe shall hcic describe three or toui of the 
most useful. See also Camera ouscura and 
LL'CIUA. 

PioviJe a square piece of gl.tss litted into a 
frame .ABOC fhg I, pi. anduash and smear 
It over with water m which a hitlc gum Pas been 
dissohTd. When it is well dru. * agi.ri, turn it to- 
wards the object or objccis to be tlcMgned, so that 
the whole may be Ecen through a dmptra or sight, 
GH. Th«'n applying the eye to the sight, with a 
pen »nd ink draw every thing on the glass, as you 
see it appear thereon : or the outlines or the obp cts 
may be drawn with black colour in drylhg oii. 
Having finished the draught, lay a fatrmoi^r pjner 
thereon-, and, pTcs-sing ii pretty tight down* me 
whfde will be transferred ffom the glaas to rlic 
pai>er. This method is very good, easy, and e\aci, 
and dtjscrves lo be moie used by painr-^ rs. Some 
have used a piece of tiffany or fine bwn ; and 
others, paper made transpaxeut by means uf oil of 
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tnrpentinp, instead of the glass ; and the outlines 
td the object aic traced out b)' a crayon, formed of 
ivhitc or red ch.alk, charcoal, or any proper sub- 
stance. U tiffany cm lawn be used, they must be 
cnetull}* laid on paper or vellum, and struck in 
excry part with ‘^nme flat l^oriy , by which means 
thq^maiter of the cru>on will be transferred from 
the old to the nev* ^lound ; and the impression 
should V'c overtraerd with a black-lead pencil. The 
sketch on transp^Ttmt paper may be transmitted to 
ant groun h hy ponciiiiin^e it with holes near each 
^)thcr in the lines of the drawing, then fixing it on 
the ground, and dusting over it black lead, or any 
other coloured matter finely powdered, and tied up 
in a fine linen cloth. This du^t will mark the 
sketch on the new ground, so that it maybe over- 
traced by any kind of pencil or crayon. 

Fig. 2, pi 137.<;hc)\vs sir Christopher Wren’s ap- 
paratus. A is a small sight, with a short arm B, 
which may be turned round about, and moved up 
and down on the small cylinder CD, which is 
screwed into h-D at Dj this piece ED moving round 
about the centre E, by which means the sight may 
be removed cither towards I' or F. EF is a ruler 
fastened on the two rulers GG, which rulers serve 
both to keep the square frame SSSS perpendicular, 
and, by shvC.r.g tinr ugh the square holes TT, to 
stay the sight, < ither uearci to or farther from the 
said frame ; on which frame is stuck on with a 
little wax the paper OOOO, on which the picture 
is to bfi dravMi by the pen 1. This pen I is so 
fixed by a small bra* s handle V, to the ruler HU, 
that the point I may be kept very firm, so as al- 
ways to loucti the paper. HM is a ruler, that is 
always moved horixuntailv, or parallel to itself, by 
mean, of the small strings ii a bhh ; at the end 
of this ruler is stuck a small pin, whose head P is 
the siglit, which IS to be moved up and down on 
the outlines of anv object. 'I'hc two strinirs aca, 
lb by arc cv.irriy of an equal length. 'J'wo ends of 
them arc fiiskutd into a small leaden weight which 
IS nioveil ir a socket on the buck- of the frame, 
nnd serves exacilv to CDunierpoisr the ruler flH 
the other two tnds : rc (astenfd to two smaP pins 
IIH, after they have lollcd about ii;c small pullics 
?fIM, I.Ii, KK ; by Tncaii'5 of wbKii pulllt', if the 
pen I be taken hold of and nu^’ved up and down the 
paper, ilie strings moving very easih", the lulcr will 
always remain in an hoiizontal position. When 
the instiumcnt is used, it is set upon a table, and 
the sight A is fixed at any height above the table, 
and at any distance from the frame bSSS, at plea- 
sure. Then the designer, looking through the 
sight A, and holding the pen 1 in his hand, moves 
the head of the pm P up and down over ific out- 
lines of the object, and the point I will describe, 
on the paper OOOO, the shape of the object so 
traced. 

Dr. IJevis's machine (described hy Ferguson) Is 
exhibited in figs. .2 and 4, pi. 13*1. « b S)is 

an oblong square board, represented by ABEF in 
fig. 4 ; X and ly (X and Y) arc two hinges on which 
the part eld (CLDJ is moveable. Tliis part con- 
sists of two arches or portions of circles cm I (CML) 
and (DNli) joined together at the top/(L) 
and at bottom to the cross bar dc (DC) to which 
one part of each hinge is fixed; and the other part 
to a flat teard, half the length of the board abef 
(AB£F)^nd glued to its uppermost side. The 
centre of the arch cm I is at and the centre of 
the arch dn/ is at c. 

On the outer side of the arch dnl is a sliding 
piece n (much like the nut of the quadrant of aUi« 
tude belonging to a common globe) which may be 
moved to any pturt of the arch between d and 1 1 
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and them is such another slider o on the arch r ml, 
which may be set to any part between c and 1. sA 
thread cpn (CPN) is stretched tight from the cen- 
tre r (C) to the slider n(N), and such another 
thread is stretched from the centre d (D) to the 
slider o (O) ; the ends of the threads being fastened 
to tfiese centres and sliders. 

Now it is plain, that by moving these sliders on 
their respective arches, the intersection p (P) of the 
threads may be brought to any point of the open 
space within the arches. In the groove k (K) is a 
straight sliding bar i (I) which may be drawn far* 
ther out, or pushed farther in at pleasure. 

To the outer end of this bar 1 (^fig 4) is fixed the 
upright piece HZ, in which is a groove for receiv- 
ing the sliding piece 2, In this slider is a small 
hole r for the eye to look through, in using the 
machine: and there is a long .slit in HZ, to let 
the hole » be seen through when the eye is placed 
behind it, ni any height of the hole above the level 
of the bar 1. 

In delineating a perspective representation, c. g, 
of the house, y s r a great way off, place the ma- 
chine on a steady table, with (he end £F of the 
honzontal board ABEF toward the house, so that, 
when the Coihic-likc arch Dl.C is sctuphgiit, the 
middU part of the open space (about f) within it 
may be even with the house when you place your 
eye at Z, and look at tlic house through the small , 
hole r. Then fix the comers of a squaie piece ol: 
p.iper with four waters on the surfin c ot that halt 
of the horizontal board which is nearest the house; 
and all is ready for drawing. 

Set tile arch upright, as in the figure , which it 
w'lll be when it comes to the perpendicular side i 
ol rhe upright piece .r/ fixed to the honzont.al board 
behind ^ Tlien place yoiii eye at /, and look 
through the hole r at any point of the house, as y, 
and move the sliders N and O till you bung the in- 
tei«ection of the threads at P directly between your 
cve and the point ry : then put down the arch flat 
Upon the paper on the boaid, as at ST, and the in- 
tersection of thf threads will be at W. Mark the 
point W on ihe paper with the dot of a black lead 
pened and set the arch upright again, as before ; 
then !t)ok ihrongh the hole r,aiid move the sliders 
N and O till the intersection of the threads come 
between your eye and any other point of the house, 
as p : then put down the arch again to the paper, 
and mak>e a pencil-mark thereon at the intersection 

the threads, and draw a line from that mark to 
the former one at W ; which line will be a true 
perspective representation of the corner />) of the 
house. 

Proceed in the same manner, by bringing the 
intersection of the threads successively between 
your eye and other points of the outlines of the 
house, as r, x, &c. and put down the arch to mark 
the like points on the paper, at the intersection of 
the threads : then connect these points by straight 
lines, which will be the perspective outlines of rhe 
house. In like manner find points for the corners 
of the door and windows, top of the house, cbim. 
nies, &c. and draw the finishing lines from point 
to point : then shade the whole, making the lights 
and shades as you see them on the house itself, 
and you will have a true perspective figure of it. 
Great care must be ^aken^ during the whole time, 
that the position of the machine be not shifted on 
the table ; and to prevent such an inconvenience, 
the table should be very strong and steady^ and the 
machine fixed to it, either by screws or clamps. 

In the same way, a landscape, or any number of 
Objects within the field of view through the arch, 
may ht delineatedi by findihS ^ lufficient immblic 
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cf perspective points on the paper, and connecting 
them by straight or curved lines as they appear to 
the eye. 

The arch ought to be at least a foot wide at bot- 
tom, that the eye at Z may have a large field of 
view through it ; and the eye should then be at 
least 10| inches from the intersection of the threads 
at P when the arch is set upright. For if it be 
nearer, the boundaries of view at tlie sides near the 
toot of the arch will subtend an angle at Z of more 
•than sixty degrees, which will not only strain the 
eye, but will also cause the outermost parts of the 
drawing to have a disagreeable appearance. To 
avoid it will be propiy to draw back the slid- 
ing bar J, till Z be iiicnes distant from P; and 
then the whole field tif view, through the foot- 
wide arch, will not sublend an angle to the eye at 
Z of more than forty-five degrees ; which will give 
a more easy and pleasant view, not only of all the 
objects Ihenisfl VC-., bi talso of their representations 
oil the paper whereon ihey :iie delineated. 

So that, whatever the width of the arch be, the 
diotancf of tb^ eye from it should be in this propor- 
tion : as 1^2 is to the w'idth of the arch, so is 14^ to 
the distance of the eye (at X) from it. 

if a pane of glass, laid over with gum water, be 
fixed into the arch, and set upright when dry, a 
piTsonthai looks ihiough the holer may delineate 
the objects upon the glass tvhich he secs at a dis- 
tance through and beyond it, and then transfer the 
delineation to a paper put upon the glasa. 

Mr. Kilby has :iko contrived and described an 
instrument, that will be useful in taking extensive 
views, &c. The ruler AB (fig. 137) is nine- 
teen inches long, and is graduated into nineteen 
cfiual parts ; it has a dove-tail groove on its upper 
edge to receive the pcrptndicular ruler G, which 
lias one end fitted to »t, so as to slide very easily : 
this ruler is fourteen inches long, and is divided 
into fourteen ctjual parts, and upon tha back side 
of it F IS a line draw'n exactly m the middle, to 
which is fixed a silken line with a small plummet 
at the end. The ruler AB is fixed by tw^o .screws 
a, r to two pieces of thin brassy and these pieces 
of brass are fixed at ilie other ends by two screws 
d, c, to a stronger piece of brass b which goes 
close to the ruler AB, and has a joint at X turning 
upon a .screw : below this joint is a piece of round 
brass about six inches long, wdiich goes into a hole 
made in the top of the staff*, and may be raised 
higher or lower, by means of a screw S i CUE re- 
presents part of this staff, the w’holc length of 
which is about three feet, and at tfic bottom is a 
rank screw made of iron and fixed to the staff. HI 
is a wire twciuy-two inches long, with a screw at 
h to go into^ the hole b ; the piece of brass wire, 
bent into the form i k, is fixed to the wire HI by 
the screw k ; and tlie part i goes into the hole / in 
the brass-piece bf. The small wire KL is about 
twelve inches long, and flatted at K,at which place 
is a little hole above one>eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter^ this wire KL is fitted to the holes i,m, 
which are made in the larger wire ill, and it may 
be plaped higher or lower by means of a small 
screw. This instrument is used in the following 
manner : fix a paper upon a drawit^ board, as in 
fig. 6, and divide the pai)er lengthways into nitic' 
teen equal parts, and perpendicularly into fouitecn 
equal parts; making these divisions greater or 
amaller according to your design. Then take the 
staff, and fix it strongly in the ground, by means of 
the screw at bottom, and at a qpnvenient distance 
from the prospect which you intend to take. Afxr 
this, put the instrument togedier as in fig. 7, a, id 
the ruler AB eiactly horizontal by means of 
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the plummet on the perpendicular ruler and the 
brass joint X ; then fix the wire KL, so as to have 
the eye-bole exactly level with the horizon or 
equal to the height of the. eye, and take care to 
have the greatest distance of the cyc'hole from tha 
ruler equal to the whole length ot the longest ruler 
AB, and never less than the distance h L Having 
thus fixed the instrument, proceed to make the 
drawing; look through tlie eye- hole, and then 
move the perpendicular ruler in the groove, till 
you get one edge exactly against some principal 
object ; tlicn Will the parts upon the ruler show 
how high the object is from the bottom of the 
ruler, i. e. from the bottom of the picture, and you 
will also know its apparent height; therefore trans- 
fer this Co tlic paper in those squares which corre- 
spond with the division-* upon the rulers. For the 
breadth of objects, move the perpendicular ruler 
so as to be even v.'iih the sides of an object, and the 
divisions upon the lower iiiler will .show their ap- 
parent breadths. After the same manner, gel ilis 
places and apparent sizes of ai many principal ob- 
jects as are necessary for as'^isting you in eomplcl- 
ing the whole diawiiig, which miy he done by this 
method with exactness. When the diawjng 
is finished, the instrument may be tulwcn to pieces 
and put into a box, w'hich may serve as a drawing 
board ; the top M may be scuwcil luro the .staff, 
which will serve as a walking-.si.ck, and the stool 
to sit on may be made very portable; so that every 
part of this apparatus may be carried by one person 
without any inconvenience. 

Descriptions of other instruments for drawing la 
pcrspr‘ctivc may be .seen in 'l*albot*a Surveying, and 
Nicholson’.s Journal, No. 4, N. S. 

Persrkctive glass, a small tclcsropc. 
Pe'rspecti V E. a. Rtdaiing to the science 
of vision; optic; optical {Bacv7i), 

PE RS HJ C A'C 1 0 LS. £ 1 . y^perspicax, Latin.) 
Quicksiglited ; sharp of sip:!ii U^foirri). 

PERSHK-WCIOUSNESS ( Irom yimp/- 
cacious.) Quickness of sight {Broivfi), 

PERSPU’A'tT rV, {pcr^jficacili^, Fr.) 
Quickness of .si^hl {liroirti). 

PERSPl'riliNC'K. s. iprrspkicns, Latin.) 
The act of looking sharply. 

PE'RSPUTL- s, {pcrspiciihun, Latin.) A 
glass ihroup,h which things are viewed; aa 
optic glass {Crashau ), 

PEIlSPlCL'TTV. ipcrspicuitv, F*rench.) 
I, Transparency; liMiislucency ; diaphaneity 
{Brown), L’. C'dearncs* to liie mind; easinesa 
to be understood; freedoiii fioni obscurity or 
amhi^tnitv {Lnrfir). 

PERSPI C'UOrS. a, (perspirjius, Latin.) 

1. Transparent ; clear; such as maybe seen 
through; diaph.inous; tr.in-'lucenl {prar/iam) 

2. Clear to ilic iinder-^iaiuliug ; not obscure; 
not aiiihiKnous 

(^‘rom prrspicu^ 

oil.*,) Clcnriv ; not Oliscnrely 

PERSPl 'C r O U S N ESS . a . ( from perspicu- 
ous.) Clearness ; freedom from obscurity. 

PERSPJ'RAIiLh^ a. (fiom perspire,) 1. 
Such as may lie emitted by the cuiicular porea 
{Arhuthnnt), C*. Perspiring : not bfoper. 

PEKSl>lRAl'JON. The vapour that is 
secreted by the extremities of the cutaneous 
arteries from the external surface of the body. 
It is distinguished into sensible aivl in*-eiisihle. 
The former is scjiarated in the. form of an in- 
viiible vapour, the Iktier so as to be visible id 
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the $hape of very little drops adhering to the 
epidermis. The secretory organ is composed 
oi the extremities of the culaneoua arteries. 
The smell of the perspirable fluid, in an healthy 
man, is fatuous and uniiiial ; its taste manifestly 
aalt and amnioniacal. In consistence it is va- 
porous and arpuoiis; and its specific gravity is 
greater than water. For the most part it is 
yellowish, fri>m the passage of the subcutane- 
ous oil, and M*baceoiis matter of the subcutane- 
ous glands. Sometimes it is reddish, from the 
globules of the cruor passing through, especially 
under the axilhc. T lie quantity is soiuctinies 
so profuse, as not only conspicuously to mois- 
ten the linen, but also the thicker garments. 
The cutaneous arteries Iroin which the perspir- 
able matter is secrcn tl are casil) shown by in- 
jecting uaUT or isinglas into the arteries ; for 
then, from all parts of the skin, an infinite 
jmmber of small drops exude, whieh being 
cfl'used under the eiiiiclc, rendeted iuiperiious 
by death, raise it up in blisters. 

During life, this exhalation is denionstrated 
in many ways. A hriiiiu mirror, ulien helil 
near the warm and naked skin, isrpiickly oh- 
sciired by a Tn('i‘'t vapour. In •‘iioU rriiiuous 
caverns, where the an is ileuacr, it iiioiiit evi- 
dently e'-eapi's in the air," from ihe wliole sur- 
face of the body, in the lorin of Msible and 
thick clouds. 

In man, and in some, though not in all 
animals, wdienevcr the motion of the blood is 
increased, while at the same Lime the skin is 
liot and relaxed, from the sinal) cutaneous 
pores, instead of an invisible vapuuiii sweat 
exudes in the form of niinule, hot visible drops, 
which, with others of the same kind, run to- 
gether into larger drops. The holies t parts ate 
most subject to sweat, as the head, brcn^i, and 
folds of the body. The experiment liefoie 
mentioned, tnotiher with the simplicity of 
nature, the visible density of the cutaneous 
and pulmonary exhalation, persuades ns, that 
sweat is di!«charged through the same vessels 
which arc the organs of per jiiration, and that 
it differs only in its quantity and eelcrily, and 
by the admixture of the liquoi of the sebaceous 

§ lauds, and the subcutaneous oil, which btin^ 
iluted by the more plentifully secretecl arieritu 
fluid, exude of an oily and yellow consistence, 
and chiefly cause the smell and colour of the 
sweat. Hence, it is more fetid and yellower 
in the armpits and groins, where those glands 
are most numerous. Hoth blood and small 
sand have escaped from the skin along with the 
sweat. 

The nature of perspiration must be investi* 
gated by experiments, and by, its aiialojiy with 
Sie pulmonary exhalation, which, in like man- 
ficr, but more fretjuently, becomes visible in a 
cold air. That this exhalation is chiefly water, 
has been proved by experiments, in which the 
breath, being received into i ge vessels, has 
condensed into watery drops. This is co^i- 
firined by the tenuity of the cloud on the mir- 
ror, and its volatility, and by the familiar change 
of the perspired matter, when obstructed, into 
a diuresis or diarrhoea, and from the easy de- 
termination of warm iic^uors to assume the 


form of perspiration by heat, or of urine by 
cold. This water is derived from our drinti, 
which furnishes a great part of the perspiration, 
and froo) inhalation. Frequently, even the 
odours of our aliments may be plainly per- 
ceived in the perspiration ; there is also ati 
admixture of the electrical matter in every per- 
son, and in some it is evidently lucid. 

That it also ^coiitains some volatile particles 
of ail alkaline nature is evident, both from the 
nature of our blood, and from the considerable 
evils which .succeed the rctcniion of the perspi- 
ration, most conspicuously in acute diseases, 
when, by being repelled inward, it renders the 
urine pale, aiiu from the corruption of the air 
by respiration. This volatile alkaline matter 
arises from the particles ol the blood, atten- 
uated by perpetual heat and trituration, and 
changed into an acrimonious nature. Dogs 
trace these odours, and could not know their 
ma.sters unIes^ something of a particular nature 
wore |)crspired from eacli person. 

'The (piantiiy of matter perspired is very 
large, v hetlier we consider the extent of the- 
organ secreting it, tlie qiiantitv of vapour ex- 
haled by the lungs alone, or the expeiiinents 
of S.incioriiis, by whieh it would .seem, that of 
eight, pounds of food and drink, five [lounds, 
nr acei^rding to oihei experiments in a evdder 
counirv, from fifiy*six to thirty oiinrcs are [)t;r- 
sptred, which neither add to the weight of the 
bods, nor e.scape by any vusible excretion ex- 
cept the saliva, sweat, and mucus of the nose. 
Hut iht cutaneous exhalation is even much 
larger than this; sinec it not only throws oif 
such a proportion of the alimeniary matters, 
hut likewi‘'(* rediscliarges what the blood re- 
qmics hy iuhaiatioii. In ihi.s, however, the 
difl'etent .’^tate.^ of the air, and of the body, have 
great influence. In warm countries, in the 
summer-months, and in young active persons, 
more goes ofl' hy perspiration, and less by the 
urine. Hut in cold climates, during the tem- 
perate and wiiiicr sea.son.s, in aged or inactive 
persons, moic goes nfl’ by the urine than hy 
the in'Jcnsible j>eri^]d5..tion. In temperate 
countries, making u computation throughout 
tlie whole >ear, something more is perspired 
than what passes oH' hy urine; and, by collat- 
ing all the expel imenis made in diflerent coun- 
tries, lioih excretions arc almost alike. It is 
also soiiiewhut afl'ecied by the difl'crence of 
thne after eating ; and the law which seems to 
obtain, is, that the perspiration is moat copious 
at that time when the alimentary mutters, 
being mostly digested, and received into the 
blood, are fitted for exhalation. It is naturally 
diminished during sleep, even in the warmest 
climates ; but it is increased by tl:e heat of the 
bed-clothes. 

In general a plentiful and equable perspira- 
tion, at ihff same time that the body is strrmg, 
arc good signs of health ; for excessive perspi- 
ration, when conjoined with debility, is* ob- 
served to do more mischief than its entire sup- 
pression, if wIkiI has been written on this 
subject is sufHciendy to be depended on. It 
is a sign of health, because it denotes the per- 
viousiiuss of the vessels dispersed throughout 
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a t whole body, and the complete digestion of 
e aliments, of which a great part is resolv^ 
into halitus. When 4t is diminished, it indi- 
cates constriction of the skin, weakness of the 
heart, and imjH'rfcct digestion. When ex- 
cessive, it perhaps wastes the nervous spirits. 
This discharge is, by mculerate cxerrisr, in- 
creased to six times that of a person ut rest, to 
the extent of a pound in an fioiir, or even in 
half an hour. It is farther increased, if aided 
by strong and open ve?sels, by warm, watery, 
and cordial drinks, by food of easy fligeition, 
by a dense and temperate atmosphere, and by 
cheerfulness. It is diminished or sup]jri*ssed 
by the contrary causes; as a dense skin, a 
moist, or a cold and dry airno‘!phere, rest, an 
increased flow of urine, the supervention of a 
diarrhoea; and lastly, ner\ous agiiaiion, from 
a disagreeable affection of the mind. How- 
ever, the continuance of life does not depend 
80 intimately on thU discharge which is so 
easily, ami without bad consequences, in- 
creased oi diniinished by slight causes; and is 
jio inconsiderable, in many nations, anointing 
iheir skins with oil, and in many animals. 
When by being suppressed, it produces such 
bad eflecis in fevers of a bad kind, it hulls 
chiefly by the putrescent particles, which arc 
re.iained by the persjiiralioii being suppressed, 
'Fhc sweat is e\ idcntly of a saline nature ; as 
appears both front its taste anti frotii the crystals 
which form upon the clothes of glass-blowers; 
and by distillation, which demonstrates its 
alkaline nature. Hence, by tliis discharge, 
the miasms of the most pestilential diseases arc 
frequently expelled, lint, in reality, sweat U 
always a preternatural discharge, and ought 
never to exist in a healthy person, unless by 
violent bodily exercise be have induced a tem- 
por.iry disease, li also is frequently injurious 
in acute diseases ; by wasting the water of the 
blood, so that the rest becomes thicker, and the 
salts more acrimonious. Ry violent exercise, 
or the beat of the. climate, the sweat is ex- 
tremely fetid ; and even sanguineous : being 
electrical, it somctirnc.-^ is lucid. 

The uses orpcrsjjiratioii are, to free the blood 
of its redundant water, of its alkaline impuri- 
ties, rendered more at.-rid by rejieated rircula- 
tions ; and of an extremely volatile oil, pro- 
bably prepareil from the same blood. The 
same perspiration likewise qualifies and softens 
the cuticle, and preserves the necessary softness 
of the papillae. 

But the same skin, which has vessels- ex- 
haling into the air, is hkowisc replenished with 
vessels, which absorb thin vapours from the air, 
either perpetually, or at least in a moderate de- 
gree oi cold; in a moist atmosphere; in the 
night-time, when the body is at rest, the mind 
depressed, and under circumstaiices, contrary 
to those mentioned above, which increase jicr- 


spirqfion. These veins are demonstratetl by 
anatomical Injections, which, if thin or watery, 
exude throu^ them in the ^inc manner iis 
through the arteries : moreoV^, by the mani- 
fest operations of medicines, difl'used iu the ai‘, 
or applied to the skin : of vapours, nu^rciirv, 
turpeatitie, saffron'; of baths, mercurial plas- 


ters, tobacco, coloquinlida, opium, cantharldes, 
arsenic; by the fatal effects ol poisons, absorbed 
bj the skin ; as the venereal poison : hy the 
living of riuimals, without drink, in hot but 
humid islands ; by the perspiration and urine 
being sufficiently copious in such situations, 
without iniieh drink ; and lastly, by extraor- 
dinary morbid cases, in which the quantity of 
unne discharged has far exceeded the drink 
taken in ; in which it is probable, that the in- 
haling pores were more open ; for that new 
ones were generated, is not n edible. It is dif- 
ficult to ascertain its fjuauiiiy ; that it is very 
great in plants in the iiight-iiiiie, is proved by 
certain cxperimeiils. 

Roth the cxh«ihng pnd irthaliug ves?cls may 
be contracted and relaxed hy the ncn ou.s pow’cr. 
This appear^ from the efU'Cts of the passions of 
the mind ; which, if lively and exhilarating, 
relax the exhaling wf-seli, by inere.ising the. 
impulse of the ipflvx of hhiod ; and by the 
remission of thf*ne-\cs; hence redness, mois- 
ture, and turgc-rcnc' ol t!.c skin. I'linsc pas- 
sions which are laiiguid and depressing con- 
tract the cxhciliug \c-sels ; as appears irotn the 
dryness of the skin, prodiicctl by llicm ; from 
the goose-skin, bv terror; and from diarrlurj, 
causcxl by fear. J’hev aho stem to dilate the 
inhuling ves'scls. whence fear facilitates the 
anion of the snniil-pox and ilie plague. 

The eon tiuicnt piinciplcs of the pcrspir.ihlc 
fluid appear lo he, 1. Water, atlcuuatcd into 
vapour, l)y the matter of heat. 2. A nitnul gass, 
or carbonated hydrogen, A i the production tif 
carbonilitetl air w'illt the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere shews. 3. Azotic gass. tor w^ater in 
which a man has haliicd soon becomes piilrid. 
(’•irbonaiei! hytho*:^!, chemically combined 
with az.ot. W 'iidd appear to consliinic putt id 
m’.asm. AI ly not this he the origin of ]>utrKl 
fever, in those narrow'^ confined chambers in 
which there arc many persons? 4. The glan- 
dular smegma and suh. ulancous oil ; hence 
linen is st. lined wi^h a yellowish colour, and 
leanness ib l)roMght on. The serum of the 
blood. Thi> all'ords an immense quaniiiy <»f 
w\ater, and the album i nous .md sahfie 
, the swear. It makes the liueu of a viscid rigi- 
dity, and of a s.di x,x<r, (ylass- blowers some,- 
times exertt'* so arriv! a sweat, that salt has 
been seen coliccttd hi erysuds on their taees.^ 
Pcrspiraliou va'ies in respeet to, 1. The 
ICTUperalure of tin alniO'^plieie. I hits men 
ba\c a more eop ■, ' l■'*‘ul, and higher co- 
loured sweat on oi I'lii’r days, and in warm 
counliies, lli..n uMolder regions. C. Sex. The 
sweat of a ni.in is said lo ^mell more acrid than 
that of a woman. 3. Age. The young are 
more subject to sweat than the aged, who dur- 
ing the exccssne h^al of the summer scarcely 
sweat at all. A. Ingeeta. An alliacious sweat 
is perceived from eaiing^igarlic ; a It^uminous 
from peas; an ae d fioiri acids; a fetid from 
animal footl only i inul a rancid sweat from fat 
foods, as oh.-er\ed in Greenland. A long 
abstinence from djink causes a more acrid and 
colourtd sweat; and the drinking a great 
lity of cold water in summer, a limpid and ‘ ^ 


nd thin 

sw\nil. Medicines. I’he sweat of those 
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virhoha\’e t&keii musk, even moderately,, and 
assafcEtida, or sulphur, smells of tlicir respec- 
tive natures. 6, Region of the body, rtic 
sweat of the head is greasy; on the forehead it 

15 more aqueous ; under the axillos very ini- 
Ruinous; and in llie interstices of the toes it 

16 very fetid, forming in the most healthy man 
blackish sordes, 7. Diseases. In this icsjject 
it varies very much, in regard to quantity, 
smell, and colour ; for the sweat of gouty per- 
sons is said to turn vegetable juices to a red 
colour, and is of a cretaceous nature. Some 
men also have a lucid sweat, others a sweat 
tintring their linen of a cjernlean colour. 

the uses of the insensible perspiration are, 
1. To liberate the blood fioin superfluous ani- 
mal gass, azot, and water. S. To eliminate 
tlie noxious and heterogeneous excrements; 
hence the acid, rancid, kguininous, or putrid 
perspiratif)n of some men. To moisten the 
external surface of the body, lest the epideynis, 
cutis, and its nervous pajjilla; be dried up by 
the atmospheric air. 4. lo counter- balance 
the suppressed pulmonary transpiration of the 
lungs; for when it is suppiesscd, the cutane- 
ous is increased : hence the nature of both 
appears to bo the same. 

The use of the seusihle^erspiraiion or sweat, 
in an healthy man, is scarcely observable, un- 
ices from an error of the six non-natnrals. Ju 
iirst efleot on the body is alw’ays prejudicial, 
by exhausting and drying it; although it is 
sometimes of advantage. 1. By supplying a 
watery excretion : thus when the urine is oefi- 
cient, the sweat is often more abundant. In 
this manner an aqueous diarrhosa is frequently 
cured by sweating. 2. By eliminating at the 
same time any morbid matter. Thus various 
miasms are critically expelled, in acute and 
chronic diseases, with the sweat. 

PERSPrRATIVE. a. (from perspire,) Per- 
forming the act ofperspiration. 

7V; I^RSPl'UE. r. 71. (persptro, Latin.) I, 
To perform excretion by the culicular pores. 
S. To 1)0 excreted by the skin (Aihuihnot), 

To PERSTRPNGE. v, a. (perstringo, Lat.) 
To graze upon ; to glance upon. 

PERSUA'DABIjE. a. (from persuade,) 
Such as may be persuaded. 

To PERSUA^DE. v. a, (persuadeo, Latin.) 
1. To bring to any particular opinion (fVake,)» 
S, To influence by argument or expostulation. 
Persuasion seems rather applicable to the pas- 
sions, and argument to the reason ; but this is 
not always observed (Sidney). 3. To inculcate 
by argument or expostulation (Taylor). 4. To 
treat %parBuasion : not in use (Shakspeare), 

PEUSU.4'^^^* (hom persuade,) One 


the act of gaining or attempting the paiaiono 
(Otway), S. The sUte of being persuaded y 
opinion. 

PERSUASIVE, a. Xpersuasif^ French % 
from persuade.) Having the power of per- 
suading; having jnfluenee on the passions 

(Hooker). 

PERSUA'SI VELY. ad. (from pi^rjiiasiwe.X 
In such a mamapr as to persuade (Milton), 

PERSUA'SlVENESS. s. (from persuasive,) 
Influence on the passions (Hammond), 

PERSUA^SORY. a, (persuasorius, Latin.) 
Having the power to persuade (Brown). 

PERT. fl. (per/, Welsh.) l.Liiely; brisk; 
smart (Milion). 2. Saucy; petulant; with 
bold and garrulous loquacity (Collier). 

To PERTA'iN. V. n. (pertineo, Latin.) To 
belong ; to relate (Peacfiam), 

PERTKREBRA'nON. (per and tere^ 
hraliot Lat.) The act of boring through (AinS’^ 
worth), 

PERTH, the capital of Perthshire, with 
two churches, one of which belonged formctly 
to a fine abbey. It has been the residence of 
the sovereigns of Scotland, and the seat uf the 
rarliarnent and of the supreme courts of justice. 
The tide comes up to this place, and the river 
is navigable, for small vessels. Here is a great 
linen and cotton luannfactnre. In 1801 the 
inhabitants amounted to 14,873. Perth is 
seated on the Tay, over which is a bridge, 30 
miles N. of Edinburgh. Lon. 3. 27 W. 

56. 22 N. 

PERTHSHIRE, a county of Scotland^ 
bounded on the N. by the shires of Inverness 
and Aberdeen ; on the E. by Angusshire and 
the frith of T^ ; on the S. by the counties of 
Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, and Stirling; and 
on the W. by Argyleshire. It extends 60 
miles from E. to W. and nearly the same from 
N. to S. The northern district, called Athol, 
is mountainous, and contains some lakes. This 
county contains about 4,068,640 acres; and in 
1801 bad 126,366 inhabitants. 

PERTH AMBOY, a seaport of the United 
States, in New Jersey, seated on a neck of land, 
between the river Raritan and Arthur Kull 
Sound. It lies open to Sandy Hook, and is 
one of the best harbours on the continent. It 
is 25 miles S.W. of New York. Lon. 75. 0 
W. Lat. 40. 35 N. 

PERTINA'CIOUS. a. (from pertinax, 
Lat.) 1, Obstinate; stubborn; perversely re- 
solute (Walton). 2, Resolute; constant; steady 
(SouilC). 

PERTINACIOUSLY, ad. Obstinately; 
stubbornly (King Charles), 
PERTINACITY. PERTiyA^CIOVSKESS. 


who influences by persuasion ; an importunate 
adviser (Bacon). 

PERSUA^IBLE. a. (persr^asiUHsy Lat.) 
Ti^be influenced jmimersuasion (Gov, ^ the 

pI^UA'SIBL* SI ESS. 5, (from peritfo- 
sihle.) The quality of being flexible by per- 
suasion. 

PERSUA'SION. s. (persuasion^ French ; 
from persuasus, Latin,) 1. The act of persuad- 
ing ; the act of influencing by expostulation ; 


8. (pcriinacia, Ljkiin I from periinacious.) 1. 
Obstinacy; stubliomness (Brown). S, Reso- 
lution ; constancy. 

PE'RTINACy. s. (from pertinawg Latin.) 
1 . Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; persisteoc^V 2 * 
Resolution ; steadiness ; constancy (TuylXr), 

PERTINAI^ (Publius Hetvius), a Roman 
emperor after the death of Cornmodus. He 
was descended of an obscure family, and for 
eom^ tinie followed the mean employroent of 
making charcoal. Though indig^b be rc« 
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ofived a liberal education, and he, for flome 
aimei laugUt the Greek and Roman language 
in Etruria. He left this profession for a inifi- 
taiy life, and by his valour gradually rose to the 
highest offices in the army> and was made 
consul by M. Aurelius, for his eminent ser* 
vices. He was afterwards entriislcd iviih the 
government of Moesta, and at last he presided 
Oxer the city of Rome as Mttrnor. When 
Commodus was murdered, TWinax was inii- 
V crsally selected to succeed him . He acquiesced 
with reluctance, but his mildness and oecono- 
iny convinced tlie senate and the people of the 
prudence of tlieir choice. After liavinp; made 
many salutary regulations in the state, and 
^^alncd the aflection of the w'orthicst and most 
discerning of his subjects, the extravagant and 
luxurious alone raided clamours against him, 
and when Pertinax attempted to introduce 
amonfj^ the pretorian guards that discipline 
which was necessary to preserve the tranquillity 
of Rome, the minds of the soldiers became 
totally alienated. Pertinax xvas apprized of 
this mutiny, hut he refused to fly nt the hour 
of danger, and he scorned tlie a<lvice of his 
friends who wished him to withdraw from the 
impending storm. He was assassinated by his 
soldiers, and his head was cut ofl* and carried 
upon the |K)int of a speur, as in triuinph, to the 
camp. 'I'his happened on the of March, 
A. D. 103. Pertinax rcii^ned only 87 days, 
and by his death the Roman empire was rob- 
bed 01 a wise, virtuous, and benevolent cm- 
peror. 

' PE'RTINENCE. Pertinency. (from 
periineo, Latin.) Justness of reudon to the 
matter in hand ; propriety to the ]mrpose ; ap- 
pusiteness {Bentley^, 

PE'KTINENI. «. {p^rthicHS, Lai. pertu 
nenifVt,) 1. Related to the matter in ii.iiid ^ 
just to the purpose ; not useless to- the end pro- 
posed ; apposite {Bacon), i,'. Relating ; re- 
garding ; concerning {Booker). 

PE'ilTlNENTLY. ad. (from pertinent,) 
Appositely; to the purpose {Taylor). 

PE'Kl'lNENTxVESS. a. Apjiositencss. 

PERTPNGENT. a. {per tinmens, Latin.) 
Reaching to ; touching. 

PE'RTLY. oi/. efrom pert.) 1. Briskly; 
smartly (Piype), i;;,Sancilv; petuUnily 

PE^TNESS, s. (from per/.) 1. Brisk folly; 
sancincss; petulance (Pope), o. Petty liveli- 
ness; spriteliness without force, dignity, or 
solidity {Watts), 

PER''rRA'NSIENT, a. {pertransiens, Lat,; 
Passing over. 

To PERTUHB. To Pertu'rb ATE. v. a. 
{perturhot I.At.) 1. To disquiet ; to disturb ; 
lo deprive of tranquillity {Sandys), 2, To 
disorder ; to confuse ; to put out of regularity 
{Brawny 

PERTIJRBA'TION. s. (per/ttr6a/io,,Lat.) 
J. Disquiet of mind; deprivation of tranquil- 
lity (!Ray). 2. ResUe8.sness of passions (Pacoia). 
3. Disturbance ; disorder ; confusion ; com- 
motion {Bacon), 4 . Cause eft disquiet {Shak* 
sptare). 5. Commotion of isassions {Ben Jon-^ 

^$»)t 
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PERTURBA^OUR.s. {perturdator^l^t,). 
Raiser of com mutiotia. 

PER'l'UlS, a town of France, m the de<* 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone, 10 miles 
N. of Atx and 27 of Marseilles. Lon. 5. 36 
E. Lat. 43. 44 

PERTU'SED. a. (prr/nsjus, Lat.) Bored ; 
punched ; pierced with holes. 

PERTH, 'SION. s. (from pertusus, Latin.) 

1. The act of piercing or punching {Arbuth.), 

2. Hole made oy punching or piercing {Bac.y 

PERTUSSIS, (from per, much, and /ms- 

sis, cough.) The hooping cough. A genus 
of disease in the class neuroses, and order spas- 
ini of Cullen, knowni by a convulsive strangU'- 
lating cough, w ith hooping, relieved by vomit- 
ing, and being contagious. 

PERU, a laigc country of S. America, 
bounded on tlic N. by Popayan, on the W. by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the S. by Chili, and on 
the E. by the Amies. It is l.-OO miles from 
N. to S. and ILV> fiom 1:1. to \V. but in some 
places it is niiicli Inoader. It nexer rains iu 
the soLiih parts; biU in the north, xxhero the 
niourn.ini', .iic not so high, it <jflen rains ex- 
cessively. 'i’herc ai\‘ large foresis on the s ides 
of the inonni:iin> which advance oeai the sea; 
but none of ilsc trees are like those in Kurope. 
Peru Ins been long celebrated for its iiiinco of 
gold and silver, wliich aic the cJjief or only 
source of its riches. Noixvitlisranding the little 
industry which is eniphxed in xvorkirig them, 
and the sin ill help that connnercc afl’ords to tlic 
iiiiaers, 53*1 ,000 mark- of '«dxcr, and 6,033 of 
gold, were smelted and rcl'ncd ui the royal 
mint at Lima, in 170*^ J o, iG-’/adij piastres, 
in both inalcriah’, xvcrc coined there. Beside 
the produce of the mines, the conimouiiies ex- 
ported are sugar, Yiciina xvood, coitoUf Peru- 
vian hark, copper, and cocoa. I’he fiercest 
beasts of prey in Pcju arc* the puma and 
j.aquar, inacfiiralcly called lions and tigers by 
the Europeans, but possessing neither the un- 
daunted courage of the forUier, nor the ra- 
venous cruelty of the latter: they are liardly 
formidable lo man, and oAeii liirn their hacks 
on the iea.st appearance of rcbi.sionce. A qua- 
druped c.ilicd the lama, peculiar lo this connir^^- 
was tamed to diunes’k* purpose^ hy the ancient 
l^riivians. In form it bears some rcseiiiblance 
to a deer, and some to a camel, and is of a size 
somewhat larger ilian a s.icep. Its wool fur.« 
nislied the Peruvians with clothing, its flesh 
with fi>od. It xvas even empIoye<l as a beast 
of burden, and carried a inoderalo load vxjth 
much patience and docility ; hot it was never 
used 4’or draught. Among the birds, tlie most 
remarkable i*^ the condor, xvhich b entitled to 
prceminciua* oxer the flying tribe, in bulk, 
sti-englli, and (.onr.vac. The river Giiyar^uil 
aboitiulh with alligators, and the nerglibouring 
country swarirs aiinos|||||^iuch with snaj||«s 
and vipers as that Bello docs xmh 

toads. When the SpiSflilrtb landed in this 
coutitr)^ in Ij 30, they found it poicrned by 
sovereigns called Incas, who wete revered by 
their subjects a.s divinities; and the lohabitanti 
were found to be much more pnlislied tliaa 
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the natives of other parts of America, those of 
Mexico excepted. These were soon subdued 
by a few Spaniards, under the command of 
Francis Pizarro. Peru is inhabited by the 
Spaniards, the nafne Americans, and a mix- 
ture arising from both, called Mestics. The 
native Americans, who live among the forests, 
form, as it were, so many small republics, 
which are directed by a Spanish prie?t, and by 
their governor, aesisted hy the original natives, 
who serve as olhccrs. 'J'hey have no distrust, 
for they leave tlie doors of their huts always 
open, though they have cotton, calabashes, 
and a sort ol aloes, of which they make thread, 
and several other small matters that they trade 
with, which nnght be easily stolen. They 
go naked, and paint their bodies with a red 
drug, called rocu. The same man is of all 
trades, ibr he builds bis own hut, constructs 
his own canoe, and weaves his own cloth ; 
blit if a large house is to he hnilt for common 
use, every one IcniU a helping hand. Their 
skin is of a red cupper colour ; and tlicy have 
no beard nor hair on any part of tiicir bodic'; 
cxcfj)t their heads, wiiere it is black, long, and 
coarse, Idtose tliat are not much exposed to 
the weather arc of a lighter colour tlian the 
rest. 'I'hc natives who live at Quito seem to 
he of a different temper; for they arc cxtrcnvdy 
idle, and so stupid, that they will sit uholo 
days together tmon their heels, without stirring 
or speiiking. Their garment is a sort of a sack, 
with holes to put tlieir arms through ; and 
this is given them by their masters us part 
of their wages. The Mesiics, though illegiti- 
mate, have all the privileges of a Spaniard, and 
are the persons who carry on all trades; for 
the Spaniards think it beneath them to meddle . 
with any thing of this sort : they behave in a 
more tyrannical manner over the real Ameri- 
cans, tnan even the Sj)aniards themselves, in- 
somuch that the governor is obliged to repress 
their insolence. Peru is now divided intflii 
three great audiences, which arc Quito, Lima 
or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos; the whole 
under the government of a viceroy, whose au- 
thority once extended over all S. America, pos- 
sessed by the Spaniards ; but as some of the 
countries in this vast jurisdiction arc above 
SOOO miles distant from the supreme scat of 
justice at Lima, the inhabitants were subject 
to the greatest inconveniences j to remedy 
which, two new viceroyallies have been c?ta- 
blisheri. The first is fixed at St, Fd de Bogota, 
the capiuil of the new kingdom of Granada, 
and extends over the whole of Terma Firma, 
and the^alldience of Quito. ] n the jurisdiction 
of the second, established in J776, are the 
provinces of Plata, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, 
Tucuman, Poiosi, St. Cruz de la Sierra, and 
the towns of Mendoza^ nd St. Juan. Lima is 
thdKBapItal. See 

Peru (Balsam ofSpSee Myroxylon. 

. To PERV A'DE. i\ a. (pervado, Lat.) i . To 
through an aperture ; to permcale(R/flcA.). 


*'*13^0 pass through the whole extension, 
r jiJlVA'SlON. s. (from pervade.) T 1 

irOXIj_ iUvmirrti f 


fro] 

ing 


Evading or passing through iBoyie), 


The act 
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PF/RVERSE. a, (pervers, Fr. pervetsus, 
Latin.) 1 . Distorted from the right 
2 . Obstinate in the wrong ; stubborn ; un* 
tractable {Dry den). 3 * Petulant; vexatious; 
peevish; desirous to cross and vex; cross 
{Shnkspea'^e). 

PFJiVERSELY. ad. With intent to vex ; 
peevishly; vcxatiously ; spitefully; crossly; 
with petty nialigniw {Decay of Piety) 

PEIlVl'yRSENltoS. s. ' (from perverse.) 
1 . Petulance ; jieevishness ; spiteful crossness 
{Donne). 2 , Perversion; corruption: notin 
use (Bacon). 

PKRVEliSION. s. (perversion, Fr.) The 
act of perverting ; change to worse {Swift). 

PERVE'RSITY. s. {perversity, Fr.) Per- 
verseness; crossness {y orris). 

To PERVERT. V. a. (pcrvrrto, J^alin.) 
I. To distort from the true end or purpose 
{Milton). 2 . To corrupt ; to turn from the 
right {Milton). 

PRRVEUTER. s. (from pervert.) 1. One 
that changes any thing from good to bail ; 
a corrn})tcr (Sori/h). 2 . One who dis- 
torts any thing from the right purpose (iSVr/- 
lio}* fleet), 

I'J^UV ER ri BLE. a. (from pervert.) 'I'hat 
may he e*'-ily ptrieneil {Ainsworth), 

PKliL'GrA, an anciciii aiid p«>|ml()n‘^ city 
of Italy, capital of Peruajino, uitii a strong 
cii.ulcl, a uniwrsiiy, aiul a bishop’s see. The 
chiirehcs, and many other hnildings, public 
and private, jirc very handsome. It is seated 
on a hill, Jh miles N. ot Borne. Lon. 12. 2 {) El. , 
Lat. 43 . (> N. 

Perugia, a lake of Italy, eight miles from 
the city of that natne, in the province of Peru- 
gino. It is almost round, five miles in diaiiio- 
ter, and in if are three islanris. 

PERU GINO, a province of Italy, in the 
Fx’clesiastical State, bounded on lhe\V. byTus- 
cany, on the S. by Orvictano, on tlic \V. by 
the duchies of Spoleto and U rhino, and on the 
N. by the county of Ciita Castellaiia. It is 
2 h miles in length, and near as much ia 
breadth. The air is pure, and the soil fertile 
in corn and good wine. The capital is Peni- 
gia. 

PE'RVICAX/IOUS. a. (pcrvicax, Latin.) 
Spitefully obstinate; peeiishly conlumacioua 
{Clarenann). 

PERVK’A'CIOUSI.Y. ad. (from pervica^ 
cious.) With .spiteful, obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CIOIJSNESS.P'krvica'city. 
Pf.hvica'cy. s. {pervicacia, Latin; from per- 
vuariouf.) Spiteful obstinacy. 

PERViniJS. a. (pervius, Latin.) 1. Ad- 
mitting passage ; capable of being permeated 
(Taylor). 2. Pervading; permeating: not 
pror>er (Prior). 

PE'RVIOIJSNESS. r. (from pervious.) 
Quality of admitting a passage (Boyle). 

PE'llUKE. s. (pcrifoue, French.) A cap of 
false hair ; a periwig (fTiseman). 

To Pt/RUKE. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
dress in adsciiitioWs hair. 

PE'RUKEMAKER.*. (peruke and maker.) 
A makci; of perukes ; a wigmaker. 
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* PERULA, in Imtany, a genus of the class 
dioecia, order polyandria. Culyx two-leaved » 
eoiol onc-peLUilecl. Male: gernib four, barren^ 
on short pedicels. Female: f>tyles one to each 
germ ; capsule pedicelled, drooping, three- 
celled, three-valvcd ; seeds solitary. One spe- 
cies oiilv. A New Grenada shru'.i. 

PERU'SAL. s. Chntn />e/«sc.) The act of 
reading {Aftvriury). 

T’o PERU'SE. 0 . a, (per and I. To 

read {Bacon), 2. To observe; to examine 
{S'takspeare). 

PERU'SJ^R. s, (from peruse.) A reader; 
examiner (jyvodward'). 

PERUVIAN MASTIC TREE. Sec 

ScHrNus. 

Peruvian BARK. SccCinchona. 

PERU VI ANUS CORTEX. Peruvian 
bark. Sec Cinchona. 

Peruvianus cortex flavus. See 

Cinchona. 

Percy lANUS CORTEX RUBER. SeeCiN- 
CHONA. 

PES ALEXANDRINUS. See Pvre- 

TJIRUM. 

PeS CATt. See GnAPH ALIUM. 

Pes coLUMBiNCs. See Ger A N i U M c o- 

LUMBJNUM. 

Pes leonis. The ladies mantle is some- 
times an called. See Alchemilla. 

PESARO, a fortified seaport of Italy, in the 
duchy of U rhino, and a bishop's sec, 'Jlie ca- 
tliedral is magnificent, and it has handsome 
churches, convents, and palaces, with exqui- 
site paintings. Tlie environs are remarkable 
lor producing olives, and excellent figs. It is 
seated on an eminence, at the inoiiili of the 
Foglia, on ihcgulf of Venice, 17 miles E.N,E. 
of Urbino, Lon. 13. 1* E. Lul. 43 . 62 N. 

PESCARA, a strong town of Naples, in 
Abruzzo Citeriore. it was taken by the 
I'rench in 17p8, and stands at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, on the gulf of Venice, 
10 miles N.N.E. of Ci\ita di Chieti. 

PESCHIERA, a strong town of Italy, in 
the Veronese. It was taken by the French in 
1796; and the garrison surrendered to the 
Austrians in 1799- It ij seated on the river 
^1 incio, where it nrucecds from the lake Garda, 
l(i miles W. of Verona. 

PE3CIA, a town of Tuscany, celebrated 
for its fine oil, 27 miles W. by N. of Flo- 
rence. 

PESSARY, (from wttrew, to soften.) An 
instrument that is introduced into the vagina 
to HUj^mort the uterus. 

PEST, a town of Hungary, capital of a 
county of the same name, with a fortress, a 
royal palace, and a university, the only one in 
the kingdom. Here are many Greek mer- 
chants, who conduct the Levant trade to Ger- 
many and the northern iiations. It is seated 
ori the £. side of the Danube, opposite Ruda, 
9(i miles E.S.E. of Presburg. j| Lon. to, 8 E. 
Lat. 47. 30 N. ^ 

Pest. s. (pcs/c, Fr. pestis^ Lat.) 1. Plague; 
pestilence {Pope). Q. Any thing mischievous 
or destructive ImBon)* 
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To PE'STER. v.a. {pester ^ Fr) I . To dis- 
turb; to perplex; to harass; to turmoil {Sooifi)- 
2. To cnciiinbcr {Millon). 

PE'STEllER. .V. (from pester.) One that 
pesters or diitiirbs. 

PE'STEIIOUS. a. (from pester.) Encum- 
bering; CLimlicrsome {Bacon). 

PE'STIKJUSE. s. (from pest and house.) A 
hospital for persons infected with the plague. 

PESTITKIIOUS. «. (from pesti/er, Latin.) 

1. Destructive; inischieious {Shakspeare) . 

2. iV-iilciiiial ; malignant; infectious (.dfr/».). 

PE'ST1LE.NCE. s. (pestilence, Fr. pestilent 

tia. Lilt.) Plague; pest; contagious distem- 
|>er (Shak.ipeare). 

PE'STJLENT. a. {pestilent, Fr. pesiilens, 
Latin.) 1. Producing plagues; malignant 
{Bentley). 2. Mischievous; destructive 
{Knolles ) . 

PESTILE'NTIAL. a. {pestilenHel, Fr.) 
1. Partaking of the nature ot pestilence ; pro- 
ducing pestilence ; infectious ; contagious 
{M^undward). 2. Mischievous; destructive; 
pernirions [Soufli). 

PE'STILKNl'LY. ad. (from pestilent.) 
Mischievously ; destructively. 

PESTILLA^'ION. .r. {pisliilum, Lat.) The 
act of breaking in a mortar {Brown). 

PESTIS. The plague. \ genus of disease 
in the class pyrexia and order exanthemata of 
Cullen, ctiaracterized by typhus, which is con- 
tagious in the extreme, prostration of strength, 
buboe:>,and carbuncles, petcchiae, haemorrhage, 
and colliouativc diarrheea. 

PE'STLE. s. {pistilium, Lat.) An instru- 
ment wiih which any thing is broken in a 
mortar {Locke). 

Plstle or PORK. s. A gammon of ba- 
con. 

PET. s. (perhaps from pe/ii, litlleA 1. A 
slight pasaion ; a slight fit of peevishness 
^'Estrange). 2. A lamb taken into the 
house and brought up by hand. See Pea t- 
{Hanmer). 

PETAGUEL, a proxince on the N. coast 
of Brasil, between the provinces of Scara and 
Rio Granule. It contains mines of silver. 

PETAL, in botany. (jriVxov, from •ntlnv, to 
expand.) The Greek word signifies a leaf; 
but it has been appropriated by (.,'olumna, and 
from him by other modern authors, the flower- 
leaf. Teginen floris corollaceum, Philos. Bot. 
The corollaceoLis integument of the flower. 
In flowers of one petal, the corol and petal are 
the same. In flowers of several petals, the 
corol is the whole, and the petals are the parts-* 
Or, to speak more accurately, in a mono|)eLa- 
lous flower, the petal is the corol, exclu»ve of 
the nectary : in a polypetalous flower, \t is one 
of the leaves of which the whole corol is com- 
posed. 

In the former it consuR of the tube and 
limb. In the latter of the claw and lamina. 

PETALIFORM STIGMA. In botany, 
a petal-shaped stigma ; as in iris. 

PETALINUM NECTARIUM. A pc^ 
laline nectary. 

PETALOMA, in bouny, a genus of ihe 
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cj^tB decaBdrla^ order nionog3'nia. ^ Calyx ciip- 
slia|)ed, five-toothed; petals Bve, inserted into 
the calyx ; stamens seated on the margin of 
the calyx ; berry one-cellcd. Two species ; 
tall trees of Guiana and the West Indies. 

PETALOUS FLOWEU. in botany, a pc 
tailed flower, or a flower having petals ; in 
pp|X>sitic)n to apetalous, destitute of petals, or 
having no corol. 

PETARD, in war, a kind of engine of me- 
tal, somewhat in siiape of a high-crowncd hat, 
or truncated cone *, serving to break down 
gates, barricades, draw'-bridm, or the like 
■works which are intended to be surpriaed. 

The peUi'd may be considered as a piece of 
ordnance, very sJiori, narrow at the breech, 
and wide at the muzzle; made of copper mixed 
with a litile brass ; or of lead with lin ; usually 
about B./i inches within at the bottom ; the 
diameter at the beginning of the round part 
is six, and distant from the lower base nine 
inches : the circular partis described from the 
point whole tlie perpendicular to the sides 
meets the middle line or axis ; the thicl.ness of 
metal is 1 .(> inches : liiere is a brim at the bot- 
tom that projcci-s the metal by tx%»o inches, and 
is one inch thick, in which arc six holes of 
half an inch diaiueter, whicli serve for screws 
•to fasten the petard on a board in a firm man- 
ner ; there is a cavity within at the bottom,, 
half an inch deep, and us tiiucli in height to 
fix a board, In order to keep the charge in the 
ptUard before it is fixed to the board or plank. 
There are likewise two handles of about three 
inches from the flat ring, five inches long, 
thick, and 1.8 from the outside to the metal. 
asUy, a hole of an inch diameter is made 
either at the top, or on the side, to screw in an 
iron fuse by which the powder is Bred, which 
fuse is Blled with a slow composition, in order 
that when it is lighted, the petardier may h^e 
time to retire out of danger. See the section 
fd’ a petard in fig. 9. pi. 133. 

PJ^^TASITES. iiFfrafftrvs ; from vtra(rog, a 
hat, so named because ils leaves are shaped like 
a hat ) Butterbur. Pestilentwort. TussilagO 
petasiles of Limit' us. The roots of this plant 
arc recoiii mended as aperient and alexipharmic, 
and promise, though now forgotten, to be of 
considerable activity. Tliey have a strong 
smell, and a bitterish acrid taste, of the aroma- 
tic kind, but not agreeable. 

PEI’AVIUS (Dionysius), or Denis Pe- 
T AU, a French Jesuit, "born at Orleans, 1683. 
He was at the age of 1C| made professor of phU 
losophy ^ Bourgef^, and was admitted among 
the Jesuits in 16O6. He defended the catholic 
religion again.st the protestanu, and his criti- 
cisms were particularly^ directed against Scali- 
er, and friend Casaubon. , Ho 

died aftaMraj^^llk in the service of litera* 
turc, vvas, according to Gassendus, 

the j|||pM^oQ«ufnniatc scholar the josuits ever 
a chroiiologist he was particularly 
and lus Latin is elegant and rcBned* . 
De doclrinA temporum, S voh. fob-— 
umArnogia, 3 vols.-^Rationariuark teinpOTUiii« 
fob and [ eydeii^ 2 vols. 8vo. a valuable work 
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abridged by Le Clerc.— Dogmata theoli^ieaf,' 

5 voh. fob — the Psalms translated into Grreek 
verse, idmo.— De ecclesi^ hicratchia, folio, 
besides controversial pamphlets. 

PE-TCHE-LI, tne principal province of 
Cbinaf bounded on the N. by the great wall 
and pari of Tartary, E. by the Yellow sea, S. 
by Chang-tong^and Honan, and W, by the 
mountains of Chan-si. It contains nine cities 
of the first class, which have many otliers imrler 
ibeir Jiirisdiciion. Although Pe-tchc-li ex- 
tends no further than tlie42d degree ^N.'Jrct all 
its rivers are so much frozen during four 
months in the year, that waggons with the 
heaviest loads may safely pass them. The soil 
is sandy, and produces very little rice ; but it 
abounds with all other kind of grain, and with 
the greater part of the fruit trees common in 
Europe. But what renders this province the 
most considerable is, that the riches of the 
whole empire are brought iiither, the southern 
provinces furnishing it with every thing they 
produce, that is most uncommon and delicious^- 
The inhabitants, in general, are reckoned iiof 
so polite, nor so apt to learn the sciences, as 
those of the southern provinces ; but they are 
stronger and more warlike, in which they re- 
seiubTe the people who inhabit the northern 
provinces. Peking is the capital. 

PETI'CHSTElNjin mineralogy. See Pitch- 
stone. 

PEFECHIiE. (from the Italian prfcchio. 
a ilcahite, because they resemble the bites of 
fleas.) Red or purple spots that mostly appear 
in contagious diseases. 

PETER (St.), the apostle, born at Beth- 
saida, was son of John, Jonn, or Joninia, anri 
brother of St. Andrew (John i. 4V, 43. ). Mi < 
first name was Simon or Simeon; but when 
our Saviour called him 10 the apostlesliij>, he 
changed his name into Cephas, that is, in 
Syriac, a stone or a rock; in Latin, pHut, 
whence Peter, lie was a married man ; and 
had his house, his mother-in-law, and his wife, 
at Capernaum, upon the lake of Gennesareth 
(Mark i. 2^. Mat. viii. 14. Luke iv. 38.) .> 
St. Andrew, having been first called by Jesus 
Christ, met his brodier Sirnon,'and told him. 
(John i. 41.) We have found the Messiah, 
and then brought httn to Je8U.s. Jesus be« 
holding him, said to him, Thou art Simon, son 
of Jonah ; hencefortl]^ thou shalt be called 
Cephas, that is, stone or nick. After having 
passed one day with our Saviour, they returned 
to their ordinary occupation, which was fish- 
ing. Yet it is thought they were present with 
him at the marriage of Cana in Galilee. This 
happened in tlie 30th year of the vulgar 
Christian era. 

The acts which distinguish the ^^istleship 
of St. Peter are fully detailed in vnx sacred 
scriptures ; for which reason we R>rbear to in- 
troduce them in this place. 

St. Peter wf the author of two ^istles, re- 
ceived into (he canon of the New Testoinetit.. 
Of these the former was written tirom a city 
which the apostle ealled Babylon ; whether he 
meant the remauia of the former city of Babyw 
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V* f or adumbrated Jerusalem under that name, 
is uncertain : Michaelis inclines to the latter 
opinion. The date of this lirst epistle is ^nc- 
rully assigned between the years 63 and 6o, 
The second eoistle, written soon after the 
former, and (cn. i. 14.) when the apostle was^ 
old and near his end, is usually dated in ()6. 
The apostle sufferbd inartyrdoin not long after 
this epistle was written, that is, at latest, about 

A. IX 68. 

Sr. Pcter’8style,iftysa modern author,expresses 
the noble velieiueiicc and fer\ourof his spirit, 
the full knowledge he liad of Christianity, and 
the strong assurance he had of the truth and 
certainty of his doctrine ; and he writes with 
the aiiihority of the first man in the college of 
the apostles, lie writes with that quickness 
and rapidity of style, with that noble neglect 
of bonieof the formal cousequenccs and niceties 
of grammar, still preserving its true reason, 
and natural analogy (which arc always marks 
of a sublime genius), that you can scarce per- 
ceive the. pauses of his discourse and distinction 
of his periods. Tiie great Joseph Scaliger calls 
St. Peter’s first epistle majestic; and we liope 
he was tndlrc: judicious than to exclude the se- 
cond, though he did not name it. 

A noble majesty, and becoming freedom, is 
what distinguishes St. Peter; a devout and 
judicious person cannot read him without so- 
lemn attention and awful concern. The con- 
flagration of this lower world, and future judg- 
ZMcnt of angels and men, in the third chapter 
of the second, is described in such strong and 
terrible terms, such awful circumstances, that 
in the description we see the planetary heavens 
and this oiir earth wrapped up with devouring 
flames, hear the groans of an expiring world, 
and the crus lies of nature tumbling into uni- 
versal ruin. 

The authority of the second epistle of St. 
Peur was for some time doubted of, asOrigen, 
iiusebius, St. Jerome, and others, have ob- 
served. What made the ancients call it in 
auestion, is the difiereoce of its style from the 
nrst. The third chapter, which describes the 
catastrophe of the visible world, made Grotius 
think this epistle was wrote after the taking of 
Jerusalem ; because that was not to happen 
till after tlie destruction of that ciiv; upon 
which he conjectures, that Simeon, bishop of 
• Jerusalein, is the aut(|mr of this epistle, and 
that the inscription wnich carries St. Peter*s 
name is corrupted. But the best critics admit 
this epistle to oe the genuine work of St. Peter, 
who discovers himself 'where ho says, that he 
was present at our Ijord's transfiguration ; and 
where he tells the Jews, this was the second 
letter he had written to them. The reader 
inay see this Question fully discussed, and the 
authority of. uib epistle established b^ond all 
doubt, by the learned Dr. Sherlock, in his 
Dissertation on the authority of ihe Second 
Epistle of St. Peter. ^ 

St. Pet€C has been made the authpr of scteral 
hooka, such were his Acts, his Gcnpel, his 
Revelation, his work about preaching, and 
another about jiulgmeut. There is eattant a 
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large history of St. Peter, called the Recogni^ 
tions, ascribed to St. Clement. 

Peter Albxiowitz 1. surnamed the 
Great, succeeded to die throne of Muscovy, on 
the death of his brother Theodore, to the ex- 
clusion of his elder broilier Iwan, whose intel- 
lects were too feeble to support the fatigues of 
government. I'his gave oficncc to Sophia, 
his half sister, who roused into rebellion the 
Strelitzcs, a formidable body of militia; but 
Peter, too wise to fonieiu a civil war, consented 
to share the throne with his brother Iwan. 
Without education, yet with the strongest 
powers of nature, Peter felt that much was still 
to be acquired before he could realize the vast 
projects of his mind. To counteract the 
Strelilzes, who were devoted to the intriguing 
Sophia, atid more inclined to dispute than to 
obey his commands, he became the favourite 
of the army, and enlisting as a private soldier 
in a company dressed and disciplined in the 
German manner, he gradually rose to com- 
mand by bis services, and by sharing the toils 
and privations of a military life. By the death 
of his brother in IbQO, he became sole em- 
peror, and then conquered Azoph from the 
Turks. Feeling his inferiority as a naval 
power, he sent, in 1698, an embassy to Hol- 
land, and went in a disguised character in the 
ambassador's suite; and that he might per- 
sonally be acquainted with the process of ship- 
building, he ciirnlled himself at Amsterdam 
among the ship carpenters, and worked under 
the name of master Peter. The next year he 
jMsseil over to England, where he acquired the 
complete knowledge of ship-building, and after 
receiving every mark of respect from Wil- 
liam 111. he left this country, accompanied by 
several English ship-builder and artificers. 
From England he went to Vienna ; but the 
intelligence that Sophia had roused the Stre- 
liTzei to rebellion hastened his return to Mos- 
cow. The ringleaders were punished ; but 
the princess, who was the most guilty, was 
only confined in a monastery. Improved by 
the view of foreign countries, arnl the know- 
ledge of their commercial resources, Peter now 
displayed to the world the enlightened plans of 
his capacious mind. He liberally invited the 
most learned among distant nations to seek an 
honourable residence in Russia, and to instruct 
his uncivilized subjects in the various arts of 
life. Russia was therefore visited by sailors, 
artists, mechanics, mathematicians, and adven- 
turers of every degree and profession ; and 
though his suWets viewed these new settlers 
with jealousy, Peter soon mingled and united 
them by the strong ties of mutual depetidence 
and social union. In 170O he declared war 
against Charles XLl. of Sweden, and though 
defeated by his enemy, he fiersevered with un- 
daunted courage, observing, ** though 1 know 
1 must bewrercome for a great while, iny ar- 
mies will at last be taught to conquer.” In 
the midst of his disasters in Poland, he formed 
the project of erecting a new metropolis on the 
Baltic set, and after he had added to his domijj 
niona the best part of Livouia and Ingria, he. 
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in 1703 , laid the foundations of Petersburg. 
Al last the battle of Pultowa, in !7t)p, crowned 
his earnest wishes, and he saw the long vic- 
torious Swedes conquered, and tlieir iicri)iG 
leader Charles obliged to fly. Peter used this 
victory like a wise man ; the Swedish prisoners 
were iriduri*d to scule among their conquerors, 
and not less than 3000 ofliccrs were prevailed 
upon to fix their residence and spread civiliza- 
tion, improvement, and the arts of polished 
life, in various parts of his extensive empire. 
In consequence of ihe victory of PuUowa, 
Peter secured the possession of f^ivonia and In- 
gria, to which he added part of Pomerania and 
Finland ; but the intrigues of Charles XIT. at 
the Turkish court at last prevailed upon the 
Ottomans to break the truce, and in 1712 
Peter w^as suddenly surronnded on the banks 
of the Pruth, and his army devoted to destruc- 
tion. While he considered every thing as 
lost, his wife ('atherine, offering a large bribe 
to the grand lizier, saved her husband's ho- 
nour and h[i> army, and in consequence of this 
the grateful czar established the order of St. 
Catherine, into which only women arc admit- 
ted. After the treaty of j>eacc with Charles 
XII. Peter visited again foreign countries. In 
17]() he was in Denmark, and after visiting 
the schools, public places, and curiosities, he 
jjassed to Ilaiiiburgh, Hanover, Wolfenbuttle, 
and Holland, and the next year proceeded to 
Paris. In the capital of France he was re- 
ceived with great ceremony ; but despising the 
pomp and pageantry of greatness, he preferred 
the conversation of ihe learned, and returned 
home better pleased with the information 
which he had received, than with the unmean- 
ing marks of homage paid to his imperial rank. 
When at Paris he visued the tomb of lliche- 
licu, exclaiming, “ great minister, would it 
iniglu have happened you had lived in my age, 
I would have granted you half of my domi- 
nions to learn from you how to govern the rest.” 
Returned to -RfMsia, Peter laboured to reform 
and improve the character of his coiintry'. A f- 
ler breaking gradually to pieces the dangerous 
establishment of the Streiitzes, he ap|>ointed 
a regular body of J 00,000 troops; he built a 
navy of 40 ships of the line; he established col- 
leges and schools of medicine, botany, belles 
icttres, &c. in the chief cities of his dominions, 
and by purchasing pictures of celebrity from 
Italy, he introduced a taste for painting and 
the fine arts among his subjects; and made the 
largest possible collections of Ixioks and manu- 
scripts in various languages, w'isely distributed 
where they could prove most useful. Reli- 
sion, pure and uncornipt, w^as made, as far as 
his zealous endeavours could, to supersede su- 
perstition and ignorance; the patriarchate, 
once formidable e\’en to the sovereign,, was 
abolished, and the people were instructed in 
their own, and not in a foreign language. 
The laws were rendered more simple, decisions 
evere to be announced before the expiration 
of 1 1 days ; and in short every measure which 
could tend to meliorate the situation of the 
people, to increase their knowledge, and to 
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contribute to their comfort, was, with the mo^ 
liberal policy, adopted and enforced. This 
truly great and worthy prince died of a stran- 
gury, caused by an iinmsihume in the neck 
of his bladder, i;8th Jan. 1725, in his 53d 
year. Peter had a son, Alexis, who lived to 
the age of manhood ; but engaged in a con- 
spiracy ill 1717 , against his Tdiher, and was 
condemned to die; and though the sentence 
was suspended, he died some short time after, 
not without suspicion of beiyg cut off privately 
by the czar, us several of his accomplices sul- 
fered the severest punishment of the law. At 
his death, Peter appointed for his successor his 
widow Catherine, whom, from a soldier’s wife, 
he had raised, in consequence of her heroic 
character, to share his bed and his thione, 
Peter wrote several pieces on naval affairs. 
iLrmprierr.) 

Peter II. emperor of Russia, son of Alexis 
Petrowitz, succeeded the empress C'utherine, 
at the age of 13, in 17-7. 'I'hc prominent 
feature of his reign is ilic banislinient into 
Siberia of the gieat favourite Menzikoff. 
The emperor died of the small- pox, 1 7 JO, 
aged 16. 

Peter HI. emperor of Russia, son of 
Anne, the eldest daughter of Peter the Great, 
was born 1728, and ascended the throne afici* 
the empress Flizabeth, 17()1. The beginning 
of his reign vva.s auspicious; he admired the 
character of the heroic king of Prussia, hut 
unfortunately wanted the vigour and decision 
which marked that great man. His attempts 
therefore to reform his peojilc proved ahorlive, 
and rendered him contemptible; so that his 
wife Catherine, taking advantage of his timi- 
dity, dethroned him, 0th July, 17^2, and as- 
sumed the reins of pivcniment under the name 
of Catherine II. Fc ter died seven days after; 
but though his death is attributed to un he- 
morrhoidal flux, it is too evident iliat violence 
terminated his existence. 

Peter, of Cluni, or the Venerable, was 
born in Auvergne, and was made, in 1121, 
general of the order of Cluni. He received at 
his abbey pope Inaocent 11. in ] 130, and af- 
terwards granted a kind asylum to tlic unfor- 
tunate Abelard. He died 1150, aged f)5. 
He wrote treatises on the divinity of Christ— 
against the Jews — on infant baptism — the au- 
thority of the church, &c. 

Peter, an ecclesiaftic of Blois, preceptor 
and secretory to William II. king of Sicily. 
He was invited by Henry II. to England, 
where he obtained the archdeaconry of Bath, 
and afterwards that of London. He died in 
England, 1200. Of his writings, 183 letters, 
65 sermons, &c. have been preserved. 

Peter, the Hermit, a gentleman of Amiens, 
who quitted the military profession to become 
a pilgrim. ^ Under the exnectation of the im- 
mediate dissolution of tne world, he, with 
many other deluded men, hastened to the 
Holy Land, inf IO93, that he might terminate 
his days in a spot where the Saviour was boro. 
On his return, he spoke in so affecting a man- 
ner of the aM treatment which the Christ- 
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ians experienced in Palcsline, that Urban II. 
aonrhim dver Earcm to preach a general cro- 
to delivcr'the Holy Land from the infidels. 
The elociueiice of Peter, and the spirit of the 
times, prevailed ; a nofneroos concourse of 
peo|de flooked together, and the holy hermit 
began his irisrch at the head of above 40,00(1 
men. In crossing Hungary, this religious 
army committed tlie most horrid excesses, and 
so provoked the inhahjtaiiu, that in skirmishes 
with them and wiih the Turks, many lost 
their lives, and only 3000 reached tlve gates of 
Constantinople. In advancing througli Asia, 
the siege of Antioch delayed their progress, 
and Peter would have abatidonenl the enter- 

? rise, had he not been bound by an oath by 
'ancred to share the dangers of the crusade. 
At the conquest of the Holy Land, and in the 
siege of Jerusalem, 10()9, Peter behaved with 
valour, and for his services was appointed 
vicar-general of Palestine. He afterwards 
returned to Europe, and died at the abbey of 
New-Monticr, which he hud founded. (^Lem- 
priere.) 

Peter the wild boy, a jwth found in a 
savage stale in the woods in Hanover, 1726, 
where he h'.*d lived fur some time on berries 
and roots. He was about 12 years old, but it 
is unknown how long he had been in that wild 
state; though from the remains of a .shirt col- 
lar found about his neck, it is probable he liad 
not been many years exposed. He came to 
England in I727i and was placed at a farm- 
house at Northchurch, Hants; but no instruc- 
tion could e«er make him articulate words; 
and he died iu 173^» a melancholy instance 
of savage uliotism. The English govern- 
ment alloVved a iiension of 33 1. a year for his 
support. 

Peter and Paul (St.), or Petropau- 
LOSKOI, a seaport of llu»««la, iii Kamschatka. 
The town cousins of some log-houses, and a 
few conical huts. C? plain Clarke, who sne- 
ceedH captain Cook, and died at sea, was in- 
terred here. It is scaled on the E^ side of 
Awatska bay. Lon. 158. 48 £. Lat. 53. 
IN. 

Peter-pekce was an annual tribute of one 
penny, paid at Rome out of every family, at 
the feast of St. Peter. And this Ina. the Saxon 
king, wdicn he went in pilgrimage to Rome, 
about the year 740, gave to the pope partly as 
ana partly in recompense of a house 
. erected in Rome for English pilgrims. And 
this continued to be paid generally until the 
time of king Henry VIII, when it was enacted, 
that from henceforth no person shall pay any 
pensions, Peter-pence, or other impositions, to 
the use of lire bishop or see of Rome. 

PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamp- 
tonshire, 81 miles from London. It is the 
least city except perhaps Ely, and unquestion- 
stbfy the poorest bishopric, though one of the 
oldest towns In England. It hadu monastery 
dedicated to St. Peter, and founded as early as 
the year 658# to yyhtch the abl^t of Croytand 
and nis fnobkt( flying for protection iu the year 
870f they were overtaken aud murdered m a 
YOL/iac. 


itourt of this monastery, called the moiika 
church-yard, because, they were all buried 
hcrc^; and to this day is to be seen the loinb*^ 
stone, with their cliigies, which had been erect- 
ed over their common gT 've. Soon after th« 
the Danes destroyed boiti the monastery and 
friars, so that it lay <ici-iituie for above KK> 
years. Tiie monks v\eie, however, restored, 
and lived very sumptuously, with a mitred 
abbot at their head, till the Keforination, when 
Henry VI II. converted it into a Viishoj/s see. 
The cathedral, which is said to be more than 
1000 years old, though apparently inoie mo- 
dern, is a most nolile Golr.ic fabric, and was 
much more so before it was defic-rd in ilic civil 
wars. The west front, which is 150 feet 
broad, is very stately, and, besides columns 
curiously adorned, is supported by three of the 
tallest arches in Britain. J’he windows of the 
cloisters arc finely stained with scripture his- 
tory and the succession of it abbots. There 
arc in the church, monuments of queen Cathe- 
rine, wife of Henry VllJ. and of :Mary queen 
of Scots ; and the figure of one Scarlet, or 
Scailett, The sexton, who buried them, and 
lived to 95 , after he had buried all the house- 
keepers of the town twice over. There is but 
one parish church besides the cathedral. The 
city IS governed like a Ixiroiigh, by a charter of 
lieiiiy Vill, though without cither mayor 
or aldermen ; and sends two members to par- 
liament, c\crv pot-walloper in the town having; 
the hherty of voting. All the officers of tiro 
city are eleci^-d by the dean and cliapter, con- 
sisting of six prebendaries, who are all lords of 
the manor. Bcrhles the dim and ch.iplcr, w’bo 
mean e..c UsiaLtical corporation distinct fiom 
the bishoj), tliere .are eight |>etty canon.'J, four 
students ill divinity, one epiatler, one gospeller, 
a snbdcan, subtteasurcr, and chanter, eight 
choriairrs, eight singing men, two chancellors* 
besides a stevvard, organist, &c. a grammar 
school, and two charity-schools. The rivet 
Ncii, over wiiich there is here a w'<iodcn bridge* 
is navigable by barges to Nortliaiiipton, 5<l 
miles further, which bring coal, corn, See. and 
by w’hich ihcv cx|x>rt, in some year>», 6 OOO 
quarters of malt, besides other goods, especially 
the woollen ma iufaciures cither of cloth or 
stockings, in which the poor are employed. 
The air of Pcierboiough is said not to be very 
whoUsonie, by reason of the neighbouring 
feus ; but the water of the river is fresh and 
good, ihe hiojiiesi spring-tide scarcely ever 
coming up within five miles of the town ; and 
there is plenty of excellent water in their wells. 
The streets are some of them very narrow* 
though they have been recently much iniproved < 
W new paviniTt undcM’ an act of parliament. 
There is a handsome market-house, over which 
are kept the a»sizes and sessions. Its infisdjc- 
tion extends over 32 towns and hamlets, 
wherein the civil magistrates appo^ted by the 
royal commission are vested with the same 
power as judj^s of assize, and hold ihcir quar- 
terly sessions in this city. Loh. 0. 4 W. JUit. 
58. 30 N. , 

PETERHEAD, a acapoit of Scotland, ia 
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Aborde 0 D«iliire» situate on a Mninsulaj abotit a 
siiilc S. of the mouth of the XJgte. It has two 
harbours^ defended by nlers; a considerable 
trade in the fishery, ana to the Baltic; and 
inanufactitrcs of thread, woollen cloth, and 
cotton. Here is a small fort and a battery. A 
mineral spring, of a powerful diuretic quality, 
and the scu-buihtng, bring a great resort^ of 
compiuiy, for whose accommodation there is a 
ball-room, and many cleg;mt houses. It stands 
a liuie to the VV. of Huchanness, the most 
eastern promontoiy of Scotland, 34 miles 
N.K. of Aberdeen. Lon, 1 . 35 W. Lat. 57- 
27 N. 

PKTKRSDURG, a town of Pennsylvania, 
in York county, 25 miles S.W, of York, and 
58 N. of Washington. 

PeTERsiiURG, a town of Virginia, in 
Dinwiddie county. It has a considerable trade, 
p.inicularly in tobacco and flour, and is seated 
on the S. side of the Appuinatox, 25 miles S. 
of Richmond. 

Petcrsbuag, a town of the state of 
Georgia, in Albert county, situate at the con- 
fluence of Broad with Savannah river, 40 miles 
N.W. of Augusta. 

Petersburg, or St. Peierburg, the 
metroiK>lis of the empire of Russia, in a go- 
vernment of the same name, with a university. 
It is seated on the Neva, near the gulf of Fin- 
land, and built partly on some islands formed 
^ the river, and partly upon the continent. 
The ground on which Petersburg now stands 
was a vast morass, occupied by a few flsher- 
xneifs huts. Peter the Great first be^pn this 
city by the erection of a ciiadel with six bas- 
tions, in 1703 ; he built also a small hut for 
himself, and some wooden hovels. In 1710, 
count Golovkin built the flrst house of brick $ 
and the next year the emperor, with his own 
hands, laid the foundation of a house of the 
same materials. From these small beginnings 
rose the imperial city of Petersburg; and in 
less than nine years after the wooden hovels 
were erected, the seat of empire was transferred 
to it from Moscow. The streets are straight, 
and generally broad and long, frequently inter- 
secting each other in abrupt and sharp corners; 
and three of the principal ones, whicii meet in 
a point at the admiralty, are above two miles 
n length : most of them are paved, but a few 
till remain floored with planks; and numerous 
^nals, from one part of the river to another, 
pass through many of them, by which the in- 
nabitants are supplied with water. In several 
parts, wooden houses, scarcely superior to 
common cottages, are blended with tne public 
buildings ; but as they are not suffered to be 
repaired, or if burnt down, to be rebuilt, the 
number of them is now reduced one half ; 
however, the mother of all that exists in the 
city, the flrsi wooden cottage of Peter tife 
Great, has a brick building on arches erected 
iver it, to preserve it as a sacred relic of that 
'joaarch. The brick bouses are covered whh 
^pcco, painted of a pink, yellow, or giteu co- 
Qpr; the roofs of them are nearly flat, iormed 
ceshiect or caat iion, or aboct copper^ and com* 
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monly painted green or rad : tiles ere only used 
for Outhouses and the meaner sort of buildings. 
The matisiotis of the nobility are vast pildi of 
building, furnished in the most .elegant styled 
Petersburg, though more compact than the 
other Russian cities, bears a resemblance to 
the towns of this country, and is built in a 
very straggling manner. On the S. and S.E. ' 
it nas a boundaiy formed by the town ditch, 
%vhich IS dug far beyond the built parts; and 
on the N.E. and N. flows the most northern 
branch of the Neva, called the Nevka, which 
includes a still more ample interstice. Tlie 
circumference by these ana the sea is nearly 20 
miles ; but the pan properly built upon occu- 
mes little more than one-iounh of this space. 
The inhabitants are computed to be £30,000. 
The^main stream of the Neva is, in many 
places, as broad as the Thames at London, and 
Its banks are lined on each side with a conti- 
nued range of handsome buildings. On the 
N. side are the grand ducal palace, the fortress, 
the custom-house, the academy of sciences, 
and the* academy of arts. On tlie S. side are 
the imperial palace, the marble palace, the 
admiralty, the arsenal, the bank, the mansions 
of many Russian nobles, and the English-line, 
so called, because the whole row is almost 
wViolly occupied by English tnerchaiUs. In 
the fppnt of these buildings is the quay, which 
extends three miles, except where it is inler- 
ruptecl by the admiralty ; and the Neva, during 
the whole of that space, is embanked by a wall, 
parapet, and pavement of hewn granite. The ' 
opposite divisions of Petersburg, situate on 
each side of the Neva, are connected by two 
bridges, on pontoons; and there arc several 
others over the difl’erent arms of the river. 
These bridges, on account of the large masses 
of ice driven down the stream from the lake 
Ladoga, are usually removed when they first 
make their appearance ; and for a few days, 
till the river is frozen hard enough to bear><rar- 
riages, there is no communication between the 
opposite parts of the town. Among the no- 
blest ornaments of Petersburg, is an eques- 
trian statue of Peter the Great, in bronze, of a 
colossal size ; the pedestal of which is a huge 
rock, brought to the spot at a great expence. 
Within the walls of the fortress is the cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, in which are depo- 
sited the remains of Peter jkhe Great, and of 
the successive sovereigns, except Peter II. 
buried at Moscow. Petersburg has a consider* 
able trade in exporting the products of the em- 
pire, and has a communication by canals and 
rivers with many of the southern provinces as 
far aa Astrachan, on the borders of the Caspian 
sea It is 425 miles N.W. of Moscow, 500 
E. by N. of Stockholm, and 1000 N.N.E. of 
Vienna. Lon. 30. IQ £. Lat. 5Q. 56 N. 

PETERSFIELD, is a handsome town of 
Hampshire, in England, and sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is seated in loiw L 5 
W. Lat. 51. 6 N. 

PETERWAUADIN, a fortifled town in 
SclaVonia, and one of the strongest frontier 
places the of Atutxia hii against thr 
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Ihrki, itaied Oti the^ Danube, between Aie 
Drove and the Save. Lon. SO. 0 E. Lat. 45. 
SON. 

PETER WORT, in bouiiy. See Ascy- 

EUli. 

PETESIA, in botany, a ^nus of the class 
tetranclriti, order uionogytiia. Corel oue- 
petalted, funnel-foriii ; iiiigma bifid ; berry 
many-seeded. Shrubs of West Indies and 
Polynesia. 

rETHKRTON, a town in Somersetshire, 
willi a market on Tuesday ; sealed on the Par- 
rel, 18 miles S. by W. of Wells, and W'. 
by S. of London. Lon. S. 41 E. Lat. bO. 
aSN. 

PETILIA, a town of Mat^na Gratcia, the 
capital of Liicania, built bv Philoc»ele.s, who 
after hia reiurn from the IVojan war left his 
country McLiho^a, because his subjects had re- 
volted. 

PETILII, two tribunes who accused Scipio 
African us of extortion. He was acnuiried. 

PETILIUS. The most remarkable of this 
name is a governor of the capuol, who stole 
the treasures intrusted to his care. He was 
accused, but though guilty, he was acquitted, 
as being the friend of Augustus. 

PETlOLAR CIRRUS. A petiolar ten- 
dril. Proceeding from the petiole of a leaf. 
A petiohr peduncle. Insertcrl into a petiole. 
A petiolar bud. Formed from a petiole. A 
|i»etiolar gland. Growing on the petiole; as 
in ricinus, iatropha, passiftora, cassia, niirno- 
aa* Sec 

PETIOLATK LEAF. A petiolccl leaf. 
Growing on a petiole or footstalk, inserted into 
it usually at the base. Opposed to sessile. 

PETIOLl^^ III botany, a leaf-stalk <»r foot- 
stalk. Trunci species, adneclcns folium, iiec 
fructiheaUoncm. Philos. Bot. Fulcrum sus- 
tinens foliiim. Del in. Pi. Ramus foUiferus, 
folio proprius. Rcgn. Veg. A partial stem, 
tupportiHg the leaf, or connecting it with the 
stem or branch. It sometimes happens, hut 



hibiscus. 

PETIOLULE, A partial petiole. Con- 
necting a leaflet with the main petiole, in com- 
pound leaves. 

PETIT (Peter), a considerable mathemati- 
cian and philosopher of France, was born at 
*Moutlu^on, in the diocese of Bourj^es, in the 
year 1589, according to some, but in l6oo ac- 
cording to others. He first cultivated the ma- 
thematics and philosophy in the place of his 
nativity j but in l633 he renaired to Paris, to 
which place bis reputation had procured him 
an invtUiUonw Here he became highly cele- 
brated for hit ingenious writings, and for his 
connections with Pascal, Des Carles, Mcr- 
•enne, and the other great men of that time. 
He was employed on several occasions by car- 
dinal Richelieu ^ he was commissioned by this 
minister to visit the seaports, «vith the title of 
the king's engineer; and was also sent into 
Italy upon the king's business. He was at 
Tours m 1640, where he marikd; and was 
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afterwards Intendant of the fortifleatiox^, 
Baillet, in his Life of Des Cartes, says that 
Petit a great geniiis for rhathematicij; that 
he excelled particularly in astronomy; and had 
a singular passion for experiincntel philosophy. 
He was intimately connected with Pascal, witlr 
whom he made, at Rouen, the same experi- 
ments concerning the vacuum, which Torri- 
celli had before made in Italy; and was as- 
sured of their truth by frequent repetitions. 
He died August the ?0tb, JhO/, at Laguy, near 
Paris, wh'uher be had uiirtd frjr s(/me time 
before bis decease. lie published sexerd works 
upon pny-ienl and astninoiiiira! subjects, as 
well as on chronology and theology. 

Petit, or Petii l, a French word signify 
jng Jiule nr small. 

Petite guerre denotes the operdtions 
of detached parties and the war of posts. See 
Wak.. 

Petit sergeanty. See Serceanty. 

Petit treason. See '1 ’ku ^so\. 

Petit Guave, a seaport of St. Domingo, 
sealed on a bay at the west eml of Lhc i land. 
It is 200 miles E. of Jamaica. Lon. ? ST. 52 \V\ 
Lat. 18. 27 N. 

PETJTIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order nionogj'nia. Calyx four- 
toothed, inferior ; corol four-parted ; drupe 
with a two-celled nut. One species, a shrub 
of .Si. Domingo, with flowers in axillary pa- 
nicles. 

PETITIO PRLVCI PI r, in logic, the taking 
a thing for true, and drawing conclusions from 
it as such, whcMi it is really faUe; or at least 
wants to be proved before any inferences can 
be drawn from it. 

PETITION, a supplication made by an 
inferior to a superior, and especially to’ one 
haying jurisdiction. It is used for tlmt remedy 
which the subject hath to help a vviong dune 
by the king, who hath a prerogative not to lie 
sued by writ ; in which sense it is cither ge- 
neral, that the king do him right ; whereupon 
follows a general indorsement upon the same^ 
Let right be done the party : or it is special, 
when the conclusion and indorsement are spe- 
cial, for this or that to be done, kc. 

By statute, the soliciting, laboiiiing, or pro- 
curing the putting the hands or consent of 
aboxe twenty persons to any petition to the 
king, or either house of parliament, for altera- 
tions in church or state, unless by assent of 
three or more justices of the peace of the coun- 
ty, or a majority of the grand jury, at the As- 
sizes or sessions, &c. and repairing to the king 
or parliament to deliver such petition with 
alKwe the number of ten persons, is 
to a flne of 100 1. and three months impruon- 
ment, being proved by two witness wilhin 
six months, in the court of B. R. or at the 
assizes, &r.c. And if what is required by this 
statute be observed, care must be taken that 
petitions to the king contain nothing which 
maybe interpreted to reflect on the adniiius- 
tration ; for if they do, it imSy come under the 
denomination of a libel i and it is reinarkabla, 
that tha petition of the city of T.ondon for lire 
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sitting of a parliament was deemed libelloqs, 
because it suggested that the king's dissolving 
a late parliament was an obstruction of jnstice; 
also the petition of the seven bishops sent to 
the Tower by James 11. was called a libel, &c. 
To subscribe a petition to the king, to frighten 
him into a change of his niensurcsj intimating, 
that if it bo denied, many thousands of liis 
subjects will be diseontentod, &c. is included 
among the contempts against ilie king's per** 
son and government, lending to weaken the 
same, and is punishable by hue and imprison- 
incnr. 

Peti'tion. i. {petitio, Lat.) 1. Request; 
inlreaty ; supplication C»S’//aA.vp<?are). 2. Single 
branch or article of a prayer (Djyden). 

To Peti'tion. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
solicit ; to supplicate (Addison), 

PETITIONAUILY. ad. (from petition^ 
artf.) By way of begging the question 
f ihv)T/»n) . 

PETITIONARY, a. (from prtithn.) 1. 
Supplicatory; coming with petitions (Shaks,). 
2* (containing petitions or requests (Hooker). 

PETITIONER. 5. (from petition.) (Jnc 
who nfters a petition (South). 

PETITORY, a. (petilorius, Lat. pe/i/oire, 
Fr.) Petitioning; claiming the property of any 
thing ( Ainsworth). 

PEllTOT (John), a curious pintcr in 
enamel, born at Geneva, in l607‘ He asso- 
ciated his labours with Bordier, hi'i brother-in- 
law, jointly with whom he iminted the |)or- 
traits of (Charles 1. and the whole royal family. 
11c died in Ki^l . 

PETlVh:R (James), a skilful English ho- 
tanist, contemporary wdth Plukenei, was apo- 
thecary to the charter-house, and died in 1718. 
Sir Hans Sloane purchased his collection of 

E lants after his death, and with many other 
?arncd men attended his funeral, out of respect 
for his talents. 

PKnVERlA. Guinea hen -weed. In bota- 
ny, a genus of the class hcplaiidria, order mo- 
nogynia. Calyx four-leaved; corolless ; style 
lateral ; stigma pencil-form ; seed one with 
four reflected awns at top. Two species ; herbs 
of .Tamaica. 

PEfOLA, in botany See Momordica. 
PEHTOUNE, a city of Eastern Chinese Tar- 
tary, in the department of Kirin, it has 
^ scarcely any inhabitants but Tartar soldiers, 
and Chinese condemned to exile. It is seated 
on the Songari, 1 12 miles N. by E. of Kirin, 
and AOO N.E. of Pekin. I^ii. 124. bh E. 
Lat. 45. 3 N. 

PKFRA, the capital town of Arabia Pelraea. 
Sirab . — ^This namd was common also to four 
towns in Europe. 

PElTliEA, one of the Oceanides. — A part 
of Arabia, which has Syria at the E. Egypt 
on the W. Palestine on the N. and Arabia 
Felix at the S, This part of Arabia is 
rocky, whence it has received its name. It 
is for the most part also covered with barren 
sands. 

PETRAPIUM. {pelrapiumf from petra, a 
rock^ and upturn^ parsley, so called because it 
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grows in stony places. Ptncfii&lKt'M 

which sec. 

PETRARCH (Francis), a celebrated Iia^* 
lian of the l4th century, born at Arezzo, in 
1304. His genius led him equally to poetry, ‘ 
eloquence, history, and moral philosophy, and 
the jHicrns which he wTote on his Laura iin- 
mortulized his name. His father was a Floren- 
tine, involved in the politiral factions of the 
Bianchi, and wiishcd his son to study the law 
in aid of his views : but Petrarch was not fond 
of a rouri life, and preferred retirement ; he 
therefore fixed his residence at Vaucluac, five 
inilr.i from Avignon, where he devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits. This S|^oi became en- 
deared to him from his love for the beautiful 
Laura de Noves, whom he first saw and pas- 
sionately admired in 1(}27 ; but though the feel- 
ings of Iiis hcarl were conteyed in fnc raptur- 
ous languagt'. of elegant poetry, he could, it is 
said, make no impression on the. unkind fair. 
To divert Ids afleciions, he travelled, and after 
visiting Paris, Flanders, Germany i and Rome, 
he was perMiaded to enter ii»t<» the service of 
John XaII. 'rhe Une of Vauchne and of 
Laura, however, prevailed o\tr lUc tempta- 
tions of great ne*is ; and Petiarch, once more 
restored to his fu\ourite scat, again devoted his 
hours to studious ])ursiiit», and to the praises of 
his beloved mistress. The sweetness of hif- 
poetry, and the glares of his muse, s|)rca(l his 
celebrity beyond the confines of Avignon, and 
at the same inomrut he w^as sohoied by the 
senate of Rome, by the university of I'Jris, 
and by the king of Naples, to come and receive 
the poetical crown. Tlie ofiers of Rome, once 
the mistress of the world, and the cradle of 
poets, historians, and orators, were too fluiier- 
ing to he withstood, and the modest bard ap- 
peared in the capitol, where tlie poetic crown 
was fixed on his head with the most soleiim 
ceremony on Easter-day, 1341, and he was 
declared a citizen of Rome. In 1343 lie wus 
drawn from his favourite Vauclusc by Cle- 
ment VI. who sent him to compliment Joan 
on her accession to the Ncapoliiaii crown. 
While at Verona, he was informed of the 
death of Laura, a melancholy event which 
deeply afler ted him, and which he immorta- 
lized by all the powers of poetry. lti 1352 he 
bid adieu for ever to Vauclusc, which the 
death of Laura had converted from a scene of 
pleasure to melancholy reflection ; and entei- 
inp the service of the Visconti, he engaged’ 
in negociations. Though informed that bis 
patrimony was rest(»rcd by the E'lureniines, he 
preferred to these new honours the peaceful 
retreat of Arqua, near Padua, given him by 
his friend He Carrara, and there he died July 
1374, aged 70- Petrarch was an ecclesiastic, 
though he never look priest's orders. He was 
in private life a very amiable character, and 
was guided by moderation, though flattered by 
the ^reat, and honoured by the powerful. His 
passion for /'jaura was of the purest kind ; 
though some have ventured to assert, that it 
was not unmixed with the most licentious 
concessions, Petrarch as a poet is deservedly 
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^Mlebrated as on« of the restorers of classical 
learning, and he displayed a1 1 the powers of 
genius and ooetical iii^iratinn, not only in his 
own native language, but in Latin, His son- 
nets are esteemed as the sweetest, the most ele^ 
gant, and most highly finished verses ever 
written in Italian, and his song<% prisscss equal 
beauty and grace. His Latin poems arc not 
entitled to similar praise. His Africa, or the 
Punic war, is censured as faulty urn) uoclj^- 
sicaL His other works arc «le reniediis u:nu«- 
c|ue fortune, 4to. tnmslated into rVnch — dc 
Olio religiosoruin — de vera sapientiA — le vili 
soIitariA — dc cunteuiptu mundi — rcrutu me- 
morabilium Libri sex — de repuhlici optiine :ul- 
ndnislrancU, iScr. iLempricTP). 

PETRM, or Saltpk rut. See N ttkf 
PETKEA, in b«)i »\iy, «» r>{ the clats 

didyn&iiiii, order angio^pLi'r.j.i, 
parted, very larp,e, lolmnod, Cfmd v/luel- 
shapCil ; capsule tw'fi-«‘cll‘"<l, in lijc ItotUun of 
the calyx; seeds sohinv. t>n{; spoi'ies, a 
cinnbing shrub of Anp riv'ii, \.ith blue racemed 
flowers. 

PETREL, in oriiitiiology. Sec Pkocf.l- 

LARIA. 

lM-7rRI'/S("ENT. a, {p*tre\crm, Latin.) 
Grovvina; -tone; heconiina, '••one ifiuult), 
PETRI EA'Cl'l ON. s. {innwpf/r^jio, Lat.'i 

1. The act of tiinun^^ to stone; the state of 
being turned to t.ttmc {UrotjOfi). 2, I'iiat wljioli 
is made stone. 

PuTRi FACTION, in lumral history, the 
cfj'i I version of vegetable or ani.oal' inat»*rials 
into a stony snbiiaiice. In ibis conversion 
these inat< rials arc more or less altered from 
their original state, acrording to the dtiTereui 
fossils ttiey have 'Klin buried among: some of 
them stdfering hut little rhange, and others 
being highly iinpregn ited wnli ciy’SuUine, 
spoie^y. pyntic, or ottier cxtrancons inaiUT. 

The present subject, as to the substances 
actually traced in a petrified stale, belongs to 
that branch of scieuce which has of late liecn 
denominated OryC'IOLOUY, and will be 
found treated of under tiut article. We shall 
here only briefly advci: ro the process by which 
it is probable the extraordinary effect of j)elri- 
faction in vcgetanle aiul animal materials is 
produced. 

It is necessary, liowever, to premise, that 
petrifaction has by some miucraiogists been 
'understood in a rniicti larger seqfir. than that nt 
whioh it is understood generally, and in wliich 
we mean to employ it ourselves ; as importing 
the formation of stony substance^ of all Kinds ; 
and in this general view ii ha<: bven divided 
into two part? ; lapidificaiion and iuksiUutivu : 
the former relatiiy, to such stony materials as 
are native or primary minerals, as rocks and 
fragments of rocks, produced by the processes 
‘‘gS^pgi'tion, or cemenlali<»n ; and the latUr 
relating to such as are secondary or acheii- 
titious, aiifl produced by a conversion of some 
part of the vegetable or nniin.>l} kingdoms into 
•a stony form, U is to ihe last of these two di- 
visions that the present article reiaies 
Among plants it is obvious that it ran only 
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be th^ harder or woody part that can alone bf ' 
converted into a petrified state, since the more 
juicy parts are very rapidly decani jjosed by the 
process of putrefaction. 

Even wood itself, in ordinarycircutusUnces, 
whether u]3on the surface of the earth or bu- 
ried under it, is gradually, hy the concurrent 
action of air and wati r, decomposed ; its tex- 
ture is broken dawn, the ccuincxion between 
the several vegetable princijdes of which it 
consists is dissolved, ii^? inj^rcdivnis enter into 
new combinations, and no vestige remains 
eiiher of iis organizalion or cheinic'il propel - 
ties. Sometimes, however, it h.ippens that 
the cKlernal figure and interxial aiKii gcnicnt 
arc presened, while thi‘ chtniicd properiics 
haic unilergone a very obvious alt* ration, in 
consequence of wbich the natnrjl decay is 
prodigiously retarded, and in \anui]> instances 
even wholly siuipended : and it is under this 
last change ilul wood U si'ici to be peinf cd or 
ininer.ilizcd. 

'I'here are three substances by which this 
change is broiight alxjut, namely, pyrites, oxyd 
of iron, and siliceous earth, in the furm oi 
agate, or homstone : each of which forms a 
distinct species of petrified woo^l. 

Pyritous fos.dl wood occurs principally iu 
the iiuiepepdeiit coal foruialion ; it is com- 
posed entirely of conmioii pyrite, often in a 
state of semi-deconiposiiion ; Ti appears to 
contain no lipneuus puriic'lcs, but retains with 
considerable exiidncbs the external figure, and, 
in some degree, the int'.Tiial organization, of 
wood. The reason why this rpecics presents « 
less striking resemblance to wotid than the 
others do, is probably the strong crystalline 
polarity which pyrite possesses. In splitting 
longitudinally a piece of pyriiiral wood, it not 
unfrequently hap^icii^ that the fibres represent- 
ing the concentric layers of wood are comjxiscd 
of minute cubes laterally aggregated to each 
other. 

Perruginous fossil wood is found in hema- 
tite, and especially in argillaceous iron ore. 
Eixternally it presents the appearance of trunks 
and branches, and its internal texture has a 
close resemblance to that of wood. In its 
chemical composition it does not appear to 
ditfer materially from common argillaceous 
iron ore. 

Agatized wood, however, is that which hi8||^ 
been chiefly examined, and which presents us 
with hy far the must beautiful specimens of 
(liKt kind of fossils. It has been made a dis- 
lincT mineral species by Werner, who has 
giv4!n it the n uiie of hulstein or woodstone, of 
w'li'ch the following arc ilie characters. 

Ls colour is ash-grey, passing into greyish- 
black, y( llovvi-ili, brownisli, and blood-red ; 
the colours run into each other, forming clouds 
and stripes in a longitudinal direction,' it oc- 
curs in the siiape of trunks, branches, and 
roots, and presents in the utmost perfection the 
inleriial organization of wood, not only the. 
longitudinal fibres and concentric layers l>cing 
visible, but even the knots and medullary pro- 
cesses* Its internal Insire is various, beiuj; 
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between glititening anf) <tu(i [ts crosa firaeture 
is unperlectly ccmchoK! ■'* u longitudinal frac- 
ture 15 splioicry and h'tU'.r It is inodcraiety 
translnceni ; is hauler ’ ?!abS,and gives fire 
with Steel, Imt v- cai^iiy ..<in;.oblc. 

It occurs in sin<I iunl i:.uid-stone, es|)ecially 
iu the hill Si. Syiiipbs'i’K n near Etftuipes in 
France, in S.ixmiy, Jlohcmia, and Hungury ; 
near Loc li iW^ij'ii in lieland, in the beds of 
sand-stone that lie above the fuller’s earth near 
Woburn in liedfordrlii'.e, and also in the sandy 
fleseru to the west of Egypt. Sec Nat, Hist. 
PI. CVllJ, CXII, am! (’XV. 

It not unfrecjiieiuly happens, that npti'/ed 
wood before the petnVying process has negun, 
baa been corrcKtefl by worms ; in which case 
not only the p^ rfordtiona arc filled wdth sili- 
ceous matter, but even the substance of the 
■worm itself has been completely agatized. 

Agati/cd wood disco%ers slight ira ts of its 
origiii by uftbrdiiig a few drops of a wairy 
enipyreumaiic Iif|uor by distillation. It con- 
sists however, for the most part, of silex. The 
origin of pcirific*! wood is generally nitrihutcd 
to thegruuual infiltration of tlic pclTifying ma- 
terial ; but to tiii-j theory, simple, atui in- 
genious, and plausible as ft there arc many 
objections that yet rwjuirc to be removed. 
Sec the artitdes Ch ALC jiDONins and Opa- 
11/8. 

Pettifieil animal substances arc produced in 
the same manner as petrified vegetable sub- 
stances : and for the reason that we seldom 
meet with any of the softer parts of plartls in a 
petrified form, wc seldom also meet with any 
of the softer parts of animals ; all these crpially 
dissolving in so short a [icriod as to give no op- 
portanity, or nearly so, lo the petrifying mate- 
rial, whether of pyriloua or siliceous water or 
other fluid, to inhrtrate itself into their vc.-'icls, 
and become substituted for their proper juices 
before the whole is completely destioycd and 
wasted away. Hence it is chiefly the bones of 
quadrupeds, birds, and other animals of the 
higher classes, and the crusts and shells of 
insects and worms, that are disco\trcd in this 
slate ; upon which ive have alrt-.uly wriitcn al 
some length in the article Oryctolocv, 
and now' refer the reader to it. 

PETRIFA'Cri'lVK. u, (from pdrifmdo, 
Lat.) Having the iMivvcr to form *5tnnc* {Bro.y 

t PETRlFlCA'riON. (pe/r//?rc/io«,Fr. ; 

im peirifih) A body formed l^y changing 
other matter to stone {Hoyh). 

PbTRrFlC. a. (pcfrlficiLs^ Latin.) Having 
the power to change to stone {M%lton), 

To PE'lTllFV. 7?. fl. {petrifipr, Fr, ; peira 
%^{\Jio, Latin.) K TfUchange to stone {fFovd- 
9. To make callous, or olrdurale. 

To Pn'mtrFY. ». n. To become stone (Dry- 
dew), 

PETRI KOW, a town of Gn at Poland, in 
the palatirtate of Siradia, SO miles S.W, of 
Warsaw. Lntv. 10. 40 E. Lat. 51. 12 N. 

PE^RILITR* in mineralogy, a species of 
feldspar. - See Felosp atum. 

PKTRINA,, otPetRInia, a strong town 
of Awlriau Croatia^ seated oa the Petrina, S7 


miles E. of Carhtadt, LOn. l6. 0 E. 

46. 0 N. 

PEl^ROBRnSSrAKS, a religioua sect, 
which had its rise in France and the Nether- 
lands about the year 1110. The name is de- 
rived from Peter Bruys, a Proven ^al, who 
made an attempt, iu most resj>ect$ laudable, to 
reform the abuses and remove the superstitioii 
that disgraced the beautiful simpliciiy of the 
gospel. His followers w'crc numerous; and 
for 20 years his labour in the ministry was 
exemplary and unremitted. He was, however, 
burnt in the year 1130 by an enraged populace 
set on by the clergy. 

The chief of Bruys’s followers was a monk 
named Henry ; from whom ihe Petrobrussians 
were also called llenricians. Peter the Vene- 
rable, abbot of Clugrsy, bas an express treatise 
against the Petrobrussi uis ; in the preface to 
which, he reduces tlieir opinions lo five heads. 
I. They denied llru chibocn before the age of 
reason can be jastifi^’d by bapii*^ni, in regard it 
id our own faith that saves by baptism. 2. 
They held ibar no chiiirhe-* should he built, 
but that ihosv ilrai ..licady arc should be pulled 
down ; an inn bcintr proper foi prayers as a 
temple, and a siabl** an altar, d. That the 
cross oiig hi to bt p olled flown and burnt, be- 
cause we oiigbi to ablior rhe instruments of 
our SaviourV passion, 4. TIutt the r»*al body 
and blood of ( brt t arc not cvdiibiicd in the 
eucharist, bui uu-?* ly v( prf^’Ciitcd by their fi- 
gures and syinbois, 5. That sacrifices, alms, 
piaycrs, he. do i>oi av iil the dead 

PETROC'ARyA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hcplnndria, order nionogyhia Calyx 
five-clcft ; co»f)l rive-)H:lalIeil ; stamens four- 
teen, of which :.rven are barren ; drupe fleshy, 
fibrous ; nut two-celled with a single seed in 
each cell. 'I'wo species, trees of Guiana. 

PF/I HOLE I JiVi, in mineralogy, a species of 
B I T u M i; N , \vh ich bcc. 

PI-7rriUNBL. A. {prfrinat, French.) A 
pistol ; a small gun used by a horseman (Hu- 
dthra.^'). 

PETIPlM VZON. Laj^iprey. In zoolo- 
gy, a genus of the cKi&s pisces, order chondrop- 
terigia. He.ad slenderer ihan the body ; mouth 
longer above than beneath; teeth orange, hol- 
low w'i thin, and surrounded with a fleshy 
inurgiti, aho\r a little curved, beneath broad; 
spiracles sewn on each side of the neck ; on 
tne nape a fisiulous o)>ening ; without pecto- 
ral and ventral fin. These adhere ^firmly to 
rucks and other bodies by the mouth, 'the edges 
of which arc jagged ; the body is eel-8ha|m, 
slippery and mucous: they live a long time 
out of the water, and feed on worms, insects, 
less fishes, and dead bodies ; belly long, nar- 
row; vent near the pinnate tail; dorsal fins 
two ; round tlie eyes numerous perforations ; 
tongue semilunar, hard ; teeth serrate. Four 
species. 

1. M. marinus. True lamprey.' Sea- 
lamprey. Moi|ii papilloua within; second 
dorsal fin distinct from the tail. ^ The name 
fjetromyzon, or lampetra, -as it ia eometimes 
called, is dmriptive of its faculty of tucking 
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m AdtetAg ^ fitonis and o<^er tabstances, 
vrhich it m» with ouch tenacity as not to be 
drawn off wiihoat difflcnlty. A lamprey of 
three pounds weight has been known to raise 
a stone of twdve pounds, when seized hold of 
by the Irand. This amazing power of suction 
must arise from the anim^’s exhausting the 
air within its body by the hole over the nose j 
while the mouth is closely hxed to the object, 
and permits no air to enter. The weight 
which the lamprey is by this means aiile to 
sustain will he equal to that of a column of 
air of the same circumference with the ani- 
nyiPs mouth. 

The lamprey sonietimes.grows so large, as to 
weigh four or five pounds ; its colour is dusky, 
irregularly marked with dirty yellow. In the 
mouth are placed twenty rows of small tcelh, 
disposed in circular orders, and placed far K.ick 
near the throat, four, five, and six, in each 
row. The hraiichi* are situated within the 
seven aperture?, that are found on luth side of 
the neck. Though in shape this aiiiniul re- 
sembles an cel, yet it is of a thicker ami more 
clumsy form. 

The sed lamprey, w'e sh'^ulJ imagine from 
its name, was only produced in the salt water 5 
it is traced, l\owe\cr, very frtquently at the 
opening of large vivers, where they join the 
ocean. 'At certain sea^oui, it is found m many 
of the British rners, r.nd also in the Irish, 
They are sea fishes ; l)ut, like salmon, quit the 
salt waters, and mount the rivers aliout the 
Vud of winter, and after Temainufg there for 
a few months, return again to the ocean. 

As our uianiuTs arc probably still far short 
of thatdsensuality and extravagance which dis- 
tinguished the ancient Homans, v\'C do not 
hear so many fanciful encomiums on parti- 
cular fishes, nor such enormous sums paid to 
procure them. Accordingly, the lamprey known 
aipong ns has obtained no very extraordinary 
character. It is differently estimated, accord- 
ing to the season in which it is taken, or the 
place where it is fed. The best season for 
them is the months of March, April and May ; 
for they are more firm immediately on their 
arrival in the rivers from the salt water than 
afterwards. Towards the summer, and in the 
hot weather, when they have depositod their 
spawn, they are observed to be much wasted ; 
and their flesh becomes ilabby. Those caught 
in several of the rivers in Irclimd the people 
will not venture to touch ; and throughout ilic 
whole of Scotland they arc held in detestation : 
while those taken by the English in the Se- 
vern arc considered as the most delicate of all 
fishes whatever. 

At a very early period, we find, the lam prey 
was reckoned a great fleltcacy by the English : 
that they are a heavy surfeiting food, the ex- 
perience of one of our inonarchb has futally tes- 
tified ; for the death of Henry I. was occa' ioned 

S weating too plentiful a meal of tlle:^c fi^'hes. 

btwithstanding this accidt:ul« they seem ro 
have continued in high esteem long aftcr- 
watils, for we find Henry IV. graiuing pro- 
tcetiofi to sdeh ships as brought over lampreys 


for the table of his royal consort ; and his suc- 
cessor Usuitig out a warrant to VVilluint of 
Nantes, for supplying him and his army with 
these fishes, wherever they might happen to 
march. 

In proof of the ancient predilcQtipn of the 
English for this fish, it is a custuir^roni time 
immemorial, for the city of Glud||pter to pre- 
sent annually his majesty witli a lamprey 
pye, covered with a large raised crust. As the 
gift is made at Christmas, it is with great diffi- 
culty the corporation can procuic any fresh 
lampreys at that early season, thoi^li th<w 
offer a sum far exceeding their usual price. 

llie fishes of this genus, from some pecu- 
liarity in their conformaiion, generally swim 
with their body on a level with the surface of 
the water ; and, it is said, .can easily be suffo- 
cated, by being immersed in it for any consi- 
derable time. From ibis circumstance, it is 
probable tliui they require a frequent supply 
of air for breathing, and they may fairly be 
regarded as amplnhtuU. 

The female, when ready to spawn, digs a 
hole in the mud, wlicre she deposits her «fvA • 
and in this operation, the power of suction’ 
which we have already described, is of singular 
advantage ; for, should she meet with a stone, 
though of considerable bulk, she raises and 
carries it out of the way. After the ova are 
excluded, and buried in the excavation thus 
formed, the p.aTcnt remains in the neighbour- 
hood till the young arc quickened into life. 
She is then seen, with Iier numerous family 
playing around her ; which, as soon as they 
have acquired sufficient strength, she gradually 
conducts to the sea. 

2. P. fluviatilia. Lesser, or river lamprey. 
Second dorsal fin angulate. 

This species is smaller than the former, 
seldom exceeding fouiteen inches in length, 
and is also distinguished by transverse lines of a 
blackish colour. The mouth is of the same 
round form as in the preceding, and is {xtsscss^ 
of the same adhesive power On the upper 
part of it is a large liifurcated tooth ; on each 
side ilrere arc three rows of very ininiUe ones; 
and on the lower part there are seven, the ex- 
lerior of which on each side is the largest; 
bodv al)ove blackish, varied at the sides, whit- 
ish beneath. y 

Like all the other fishes of this genus, diHl 
is between the eyes a spout-hole or omK 
resembling lhai of the cetaceous fishes, and 
probably destined for a similar purpose, that of 
ejecting water from the throat and lui^gs. 
The back fin of the river lamprey is notcon- 
tinuetl uninterrupted io the tail, but is |^kea | 
off; and behind il there rises a second,^ which;^ 
goes rouiul the tail, terminating at anus. 

This species, as well as the larger kind, is 
also eaten, jxjttedand highly seasoned : by some 
it is prefened to the sea lamprey, us being 
milder tasted. All these fishes are probably hta'.'J^ 
vy and unwholfsome^^aud rather recommended 
by the epicure than Ibe physician. They 
are taken in such vast numbers in thepiames, 
the Severn, and the 4luit tlic^^iistkute 
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ft considerable "branch of trade. They are sold 
tt) the Dutch, who use liiem for baft in the 
cod fibhery : besides what are consumed in 
iLtigl.'iiid, 4.^)0, W)0 have been exported in a 
season this purpose, at two ])oiinds ptr 
thousa^l||j3'his speeics is also found in Ja* 
pdn an qU^A kes of South America 

3. P.^UpBiaHs. Pride. Lani))ern. Second 
dor*'. if lin^roVar : mouth lobaie. 

This species is excvedin<dy small, being only 
frotu lo eight inches long. It is a British 
Bfl|i^m>;,/*innd also in the rivers of Gerinany 
die river Isis, and other streams 
near CKford, they are abundant, where, in- 
stead of concealing themselves, they roll in ihe 
mud, and never arc observed to adhere to the 
stones, like the other lampreys. 

The back is of a liviil crilour, approaching 
lo bl.irk 1 the belly silvery, and more resplen- 
dent than the larger kinds. The mouth is of 
an elliptical shaj c ; within it are six or seven 
teeih, ami ab(»ve them a small semicircular 
bone Uj>on the to)» of the head is a small 
tube, or aperture, like the cetaceous fishes: 
the belly swells and contracts aliernsuviy, as in 
those animals which breathe by mcansotlungs. 
It has two dorsal fins ; the first rising about the 
middle, and supported by siiiuil taulons, that 
arc scarcely visible; llie other lakes its ri&c 
immediately behind it, surrounds the tail, and 
terminates in ib.e middle space, between ihe 
tail and the anus. 

4. P. plnneii. Planer’s lamprey. Body an- 
nulate ; month papillous : teeth in a single 
TOW', with others clo'.e behind them ; breast 
thicker than in the utbers. Inhabits the fresh 
wat^r rivers of Thuringia and other jjarts of 
Gcnnany. 

PETliOMUS, Tlte most celebrated of 
this name is a great favourite of the emperor 
and one of the ministers and associates 
of all his picasr.rcs and his debauchery, lie was 
iiauirullf fouci (»f pleasure, and eileiiiinate, and 
passed his whole niglits in vcvel.'f and ihe days 
in sleep, lie was alia hie in iiis behaviour, 
and his wiitici^rns and satirical remarks ap- 
peared artless and natural. He was apfiointed 
proconsul of Biiliynia, and afterwards consul, 
in both of which employments he behaved 
with all the dignity becoming the successors 
of a Brutus or a Scipio, but with his office he 

« dnwai ills artificial gratity, and again gave 
fell up to the pursuits of pleilisurc. He did 
long enjoy the imperial favours. l igidli- 
nus, likewise one of Nero’s favourites, jealous 
of his lame, accused him of conspiring against 
the emperor's life. The accusatioo was cre- 
dited, and Petronius withdrew himself from 
Nero’s ponishnients fiy a voluntary death. 
^This was pei formed in a manner altogether 
Unprecedented, A. D. 0(5. Petronius ordered 
bis veins to be opened, but had them closed at 
Intel vais, until at last nature was exhausted. 
Pet roiriiis distinguished himself by his writings 
as well at by his luxury and voluptuousness, 
lie is the author of many elegant , but obscene 
cdmpositfbus still extant, among which is a 
poem on the civil wars of Pompey and Caesar. 
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There is also the feast of Triu^cion, in whi^ 
he paints t^e pleasures and the debaucheries of 
a corrupted court and monarch, &c. The best 
editions of this classic are those of Burman at 
Utrecht, in I70g, and 1743 ; and that of An- 
tonins at Loipsic, in 17^3, with an excellent 
preface and several erudite notes. 

PE I RQ • S A LPIN GO - STAPHILl NUS, 
in myology. See Levator palati. 

PETROSELIN U M. ( from vtrpa , a rock, and 
vfXivov, parsley.) Common parsley. The Afi- 
VM fetroselimvm of Linn^us, which 
see, 

PETOOSILEX, in mineralojw, a genus of 
the class earths, order siliceous. Consisting of 
the greater nan silica, about S2 )icr cent pf 
aliunina, ana 6 jier cent of carbouat of lime ; 
hardish, lightish ; found in prirnasval stratified 
riiountains, without lustre, breaking into inde- 
terminate fr<agincnls, of a splintery texture 
melting before ihchiow-pipc. Three species. 

l.P. apaciis. llortj^lone. ("hert. Nearly 
opake, of a connunn form : soineliines with a 
texture icsenibhiig I'rnall spliiitcts ; sometimes 
with the colours alteriiatiiig in strata; some- 
times with a texture resemhling larger splin- 
ters ; sometimes of a greenish colour. Found 
in Sweden and Germany, forming veins and 
beds of ir.ountains, and Irefjucntly in nodules 
like kernels in rocks; colour usually blue-grey, 
sonieliiTies grey, blue and green of various 
shtules ; by breathing on it discov-irs an earthy 
smell, and is sometimes so hard as to strike 
fire with steel ; it decomposes ^^ooner tliaii fiintv 
and does not take so high a polish : in the fire 
it decrepitates and whitens : specific gravity 
from 2,(>()9 to 2,708 : contains. 

Silica - - - 72 

Alumina - - - 22 

Carbouat of lime - - 6 

100 ICirtifan. 

2. P. dtHpbanus. Scmipellucid peirosilex. 

Silex pctrosilex. Found with ihc last species; 
colour grey, white, och'raceous, ro«5y, flesh-co- 
lonr, browniil.-red, yellowish or reddish- 
brown, green or variegated : often receives a 
fine polish, ^ 

3. P. ciystallinus. In rough crystals, which 
arc frequently hollow w'ithin. Thebe arc of 
many varieties. 

a. In six-sided perfect prisms. 

C Six-sided prisms, terminated on each side 
by convex surfaces. 

y. Six-sided prisms, terminated on each side 
by ik three-sided pyramid. 

1. 0nbe-«. 

«. Six sided tables. 

Double four-sided pyramids, 

fi. Double three-sided pyramids. 

0. Double thiee-sided depressed pyramids. 

1. Single three-sided minute pointed pyra- 
mids. 

^ Found in Saxony near Schnceburij, some- 
times covered wiiff a thin earthy coaung. 

PEITAPOLLY, a seauorl of Hindustan, 
on the coattt of Coromandel, '^wherc the Dutch 



hue afaefovvt 4S milevS.W.oFMasulipaUrn. 
]jon. 80 £. Lact. 16.49 N. 

PETFAW, a town df Austria, in the duchy 
of Siiria. It belongs to the bishop of Salts- 
burs, and is seated on the Drave, 28 miles S. 
by E. of Gratz. Lon. 16. 37 £• Lat. 4f5. 
46 N. ^ »■ 

PETTEIA, in mubic, the last of the three 
paits inu> which the jnelopsE^ia of the ancients 
was subdivided. 

PP7rnCOAT. s, (petit and coal.) The 
lower part of a woman’s dress (Suckivig). 

PETFIEO^GGEH. s. (corrupted Iroai pc/- 
iinugun' \ petit and voguer, French.) A petty 
small-rate' lawyer (SinfJ). 

PE'^EFINESS. a. (Irooi pe//y.) Smallness ; 
inconsiderablencss ^ ururuporiiince (Shak- 
spear V) 

PE'ITISII. a, (from pet.) Fretful ; peevish 
(Crm/O. 

PK'lTlSHNIiSS. (from petluli.) Frctful- 
ness ; pccvibliiiess ((\iUter). 

PF/FT1TOES..S. (/>. //// and toe.) l. The 
feet f»f a sucking pig- 2. Feet in contempt 
(^Shakspaire). 

PK"iTO. «. crialiati.) The breast ; figura- 
tively, privac)». 

PJ71TY. a. {petite French-) Small ; incon- 
jiderahle ; iritcnour ; little iSiillingJleei). 

PfiTTV WHIM, in botany. See Genis- 
ta. 

Pf' TTT (Sir Williamb son of Anthony Petty 
a clothier, was bo?n at Riimscy, a little haven- 
town in Hampshire, in t(i23 ; and while u boy 
took great delight in spending his lime among 
flic artificers iheic, whose trades he could 
work at when but twelve years of age. Then 
he wTiit to the grammar-schwl there : at t.i 
be was ni.nierof the Latin, Greek, and French 
tongues, and of arithmetic and those parts of 
practical geometry and astronomy iisetul in 
navigation. Soon after he went to Caen in 
Norrdandy, and Paris, where he studied ana- 
lomy, and read Vcsaliiis with Mr. Hobbes. 
Upon his retiirn to Engii^nd he was preferred 
in the king’s navy. In l(j43, when the war 
between the king and pari iaiiieut grow hoi, he 
went into the Netherlands and France for 
three years ; and having \ igovonsly proseruied 
his studies, especially m physic, at Utrecht, 
lucyden, Amsterdam, and Paris, he returned 
home to llum.sey. In l()47, h^ obtained a 
^patent to teach the art of double writing for 
seventeen years, fn lC48, he published at 
l..ondon. Advice to Mr. Samuel Hnrllib, for 
the Advancement of some particular l*arls of 
lucnrning. At this time he adhered to the pre- 
vailing party of the kingdom; and went to 
Oxford, where he taught analoniyand chemis- 
try, and was created a doctor of physic. In 
3(i60, be was made professor of anatomy there, 
and soon after a member of the collej^ of phy- 
sicians in London. The same year he became 
physiciap to the army in Ireland ; where he 
continued till idSQ, ami a^uijjed a great for- 
tune. After the Restoration, he was iutro- 
dneed to king Charles 11. who knighted Uihi 
iu i(i6l. In idda, he published A Treatise of 


Taxes and Contributions. Next year he 
greatly applauded in Ireland for hi& inventiotit 
of a double-bottomed ship. He died at Loi>* 
don of a gangrene in the foot, occasioned by 
the swelling ot the gout, in 1687. 

The character of his genius is s^ciently 
seen in hts writings, which were gjUlch more 
numerous than those we have ^inentioned 
above. Amongst these, it is said, be w’rote the 
history of his own life, which unquestionably 
contained a full account of his political and 
religious principles, as may be conjectured 
from what he has left us upon tho^e subjects 
in his will. In that h.e has these reixinTkable 
words: ** As for legacies to the poor, 1 am at 
a htand ; and for hL*;:';ars by trade and election, 

I give them nolhinp:: as for impotents by 
the hand of God, the public ought to maintain 
tluni : as for ihose who can get no work, the 
m7«gistrales should can c them to be employed ; 
which oiay he well done in Ireland, where arc 
fifteen acres of improveable land for every 
head; as for prisoners for crimes by the king, 
or for cichl l>y their prr.teeutors, thof-e u rio 
compassionate ihe sulltru gs of any object, let 
them relieve themselves by relieving such sui- 
fciers ; tliat h, give thnu alms, b:c. 1 am 
contentLd, that I have assisted all iiw poor rc- 
hiiions, and put many into a way tl geUing 
their own bread, atid have laboured in public 
works and inventions, and have sought out 
real objects of chaiily ; and do hereby conjure 
all who partal e of iiiy estate, from time to time 
to do the same at their ];cril. Nevertheless, 
to answer custom, and to take ihe sure side, 

1 give twctilv pounds to the most wanting of 
the parish wfu reiii 1 die.” As for his religion, 
he says, “ 1 die in ib.e profession of that faith, 
and in the practice of such worship, as I find 
esiabllcihed by the laws of- my country ; not 
being able to believe what 1 myself please, nor 
to worship CfOcl better than by doing as I 
would be done unto, and observing the laws of 
luy country, and expressing my love and ho* 
flour to Almighty God, by such signs al^ to- 
kens as are understood to be sucli by the p.cople 
with whom 1 live.” He died possessed of a 
very large fortune, as appears by his will ; 
where h^' nuikes his real estate about (iM)Ol. 
pir annum, his personal estate about 46,U00L 
his bad and desperate debts 30,0001. and the.' 
demonstrable improvements of bis Irish estate^ 
40001. per annum ; in all, at six per ceut^ 
interest, i.5,000l. per annum. This estate 
came to his family, who Wjere afterwards en- 
nobled. The present n>^fqtlis of Lansdowne 
is a lineal dcsceiuliUiU , ^ 

'Fhc great variety of topics on which sir 
William wrote successfully,. prove the extent 
and fertility of his genius. A complete list o 
his works is given in Dr. Hutton’s Malbeina- 
lital and Philosophical Dictionary, ^to which 
wc beg to refer the curiims reader. 

Petty bag, an office in Chancery, the 
three clerks of wdiich record the return of all 
inquisitions out <}f every cottnty^ and make all 
pateiits^ of comptrollers, gaagers, customers, ^ 
&c. 
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r> P£^TTV*CHAP«f io ornidiolpgy. Sie« Mo* 

iXAClLLA. 

l>£XTY-EO0GEn> a low tricking attoisney, 
without either skill orconscience. 

Petty or Petit larceny* See Lar* 

CENy. 

Petty or Petit treason. See Trea** 

«.OK. , 

PETULANCE. Pe'tu l a w c y. i. 
laftce, French ; petulanfia, Latin.) Saucitiess ; 
peevishness ; wantuiuiess {Clarendon)^ 

petulant, o. (pclulans, Latin ; peiu- 

Uni, French.) U Siucy ; perverse {f^fulis)^ 2, 
Wanton (Spectator). 

PETULAN ri^Y. ad. (from petulant) 
With petulance ; with saucy pertness. 

PETUNSE, in the arts, one of the prin- 
cipal substances made use of in the manufac- 
ture of [>OFct;laiii : the other is kaolin. Pc- 
tuuse consists of 
Siley 

, Alumina 
Inline 


Kaolin consists of 

Silex . 
Alumina . 
Lime . 
Water • 


Therefore the two together consist of silex 
and alumina, with less than 5 per cent of lime. 
Sec Porcelain. 

PETWORTH, a town in Sussex, with a 
market rni Saturdays seated near the Arun, 
13 miles N.E. of Chichester, and 49 S. W. of 
London. Lon. 0. 34 W. Lat. 50. 56 N. 

PEUCEDANUM. Sulphur- wort. Mea- 
dow-saxifrage. In hot9^nyi a genus of the class 
pent|pdria, order digynia. Emit ovate, striate 
on both sides, surrounded ^th a membrane; 
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calyx five-parted ; involucres very short ; flo- 
rets of the Gcnter abortive. Eleven species: 
for the most part natives of warm climates ; 
two indigenous to. our country, as follows. 

1. -P. Silaus. Common meadow saxifrage, 
fli^flets pinnatilid, with opixisite [decurreut 
Moments ; general involucre aWut two-leavecl. 

Found wikl^ in our' meadows, and employed 
occasionally in medicine under the name of 
Saxtpraga VU4.GARI6, which see. 

2. P. officinale, called by some medical wri- 

ters maratbruni sylvestre^ nArathrophyllum, or 
pinastdlum. cQ^g’s-fennel ; horse-tongt:^e ; 
common sulphur- wort. Leaves flve-umes 
three-parted, with linear, undivided segments. 
Found wild in our ditches. Tiie root is the 
eflicinal j[l&rt ;; it has a strong fetid smell, some- 
whAt resembiing^that of sulphureous sohitions, 
and Jan unetppus, bitterish taste. 

Woiinded.^^men freshih the spring or autumn^ 

jpartlodlarly in the former season, in which the 
roQt,is,^iao5t vigorous, it yieltb a considerable 
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quantity of yeUow j>pice, which soon dries into 
a soHd gummy rctin, whidi retains the taste 
and strong smell of the root.. This, as well 
as the root, is recommeaded as a nervhtc and 
anti-lwsletic remedy. 

PEUCESTES, a Macedonian, set over 
Egypt, by Alexander. Hfc received Persia at 
the general division of the Macedonian em- 
pire at the king's death, and behaved with 
great cowardice after he had joioed himself to 
Euinenes* 

PEUCETIA, a part of Italy, near Cam* 
pania, called ^Uo Mesapia and Calabria. It 
received its name from Peucelus, the son of 
Lycon, of Arcadia. 

PEVENSEV, a village in Sussex, situate 
on a small river, which runs into a bay of the 
English Ciianni'l, called Pevensey Harbour, 
14 miles W.S.W. of Hastings. Here is an 
ancient castle, which belonged to Robert carl 
ofMoreion, and is said to be the largest and 
most entire remain of Roman building to be 
seen in Britain. Pevensey was anciently a 
famous haven, though now it is nearly two 
miles from the sea. Here Swain landed in 
1049, when he carried off his cousin Beorn 
and murdered him : Godwin, and his son Ha- 
rold, afterward ravaged it, and took away many 
ships : and here William the Conqueror landed 
when he invaded England. 

PEW. s. (puycy i)iuch.) A scat enclosed 
in a church (Aaduon). 

PEWIT, in ornithology. SccTrinca. 

PEWTER, a factitious metal, used ‘in 
making domestic utensils, as plates, dishes, 
&c. The basis of this metal is tin, which is 
converted into pewter, by mixing the rale 
of an hundred weight of tin, wiih fifteen 
])Ounds of lead, and six pounds of brass. Be- 
sides this composition, which makes the com- 
mon pewter, there arc other kinds compounded 
of tin, regulus of antimony, bismuth and cop- 
per, in several proportions. See ZincuM. 

PEWTLRER» one who works in pew* 
ter. , 

PEYRERE (Isaac), librarian to the prince 
of Cunci^, and author of Prasadamitae, ^c. a 
book condemned to the flames, and causing its 
writer to be imprisoned at Brussels. He was, 
however, released through the interest of the 
prince, and after some time retired to the Semi- 
nnire rlcs Vertus, where he died, in 1676, 
aged 84. ^ * 

PEZAY (Masson, marquis o£), a native of 
Paris, and instructor in the art of tactics to 
Louis XVI. He was afterwards appointed 
inspector-general to the. coasts, but dismissed 
and banished to his own estates for reasons not 
publicly kuown. He wrote Les Soirees Hel- 
veiicnuea, with several other poems, as also 
Les Campagnes de Malllebois. He died in 
1778. 

PEZENAS (Esprit), a learned jesuit, of 
Avignon, in 1692, and some time professor of 
physic., at Maifieilles. His works and tians* 
lations are numerous, and esteemed for the 
perspicuity of the language. 

P£2l!^. Cap-Biqshiooin. la bouny^a 



f ^ui of okss GryptoHomk, order Ibcl^. 

ungus coriceve, !iiBinff»)iliericalt or ounpancK 
lafe» without viaible fructifieRtioLi. Seventy- 
two species, of which Sfty-siK are iixiigenoiis 
' to onr own country. They may be thus sob- 
arran^. ^ 

A.^saile. 

B. On a stailk, containing the laiger nom* 
her. 

C. (^latinotts. 

PEZRON (Paul), a very learned and ingo- 
flious Frenchman, born at Hennebon in Brit- 
tany in 1639, and admitted into the order of 
Citeaux in ]6tl0. He was b jteat antiquary, 
and was indefatigable in tracing the origin of 
the language of the Goihs ; the result of which 
was, that tie was led to csfxiuse a system of the 
world's being much m<jre ancient than modern 
chroiiologers have sujrposecl. This he conimu- 
nicated to the public in a treatise printed at 
Paris in iCIaTf 4to, entitled, The antiquity of 
Time restored, and defended against the Jews 
and modern chronologers. This book of Pez- 
rou's was exiremely admired for the ingenuity 
and learning in it ; yet caused no small alarm 
among the reliciuns, against whom he ne%'er- 
thelesR defended ids opinions, lie went through 
several promotions, the last of which was to 
the abbey of Charmoye, to which he was no- 
minated by the king ; and died in 1 706. 

PFAFENHOFEN, a town of Upper Ba- 
varia, with a Benedictine monastery at a small 
distance. It is seated on the Km, (9 miles 
N.W. of Ratishon. Lon. 12.3 E. Lat. 49. 
S7N. 

PFIRT, or Foret TE, a town of France, in 
the department of Upper Rhine, 10 miles W. 
of Basil. Lon. 7. 20 E. Lat. 47- 37 N 
PFORTZHEIM, a town of Suabia, in the 
xnarquisalc of Baden-Diulach, with a castle, 
seated on the Entz, 1 5 ndles S.E. of Durlach. 
Lon. 9. 40 E. Lat. 48. A7 N, 

PFREIMB, a town of Uppir Bavaria, with 
a ensile, seaterl at the confluence of fjhe Pfreint 
and Nab, 10 miles N.E. of Amberg. Lon. 
9\ E. Lat. 49. 21 N. 

PFU LLEN IX)RF, an imperial town of 
Suabia, seated on the Andaispatch, 37 miles 
S.W. of Uien. Lon. 9* 27 W. Lat. 48. 
8 N. 

PH AC A, in botany, a genus of the class 
dtadclphia, order decnndria. Calyx five- 
* toothed, the two upper teeth more remote; 
legume half-two-celled, inflated. Twelve 
species, natives of the south of Europe and of 
Asia. 

PH ACACIA, an island of the Ionian sea, 
near the const of Epirus, afterward Cor- 

r . The inhabitants were a luxurious peo- 
from which reason a glutton was gene- 
tally stigmatised by the epithet of Pheeax. 
When Ulysses was shipwrecked on the coast 
of Phasacia, Alcinoiis was then king of the 
island. 

PH DON. The most rcanarkabte of this 
name is' a lUsciple oF Socrates. He had been 
seized by pirates in his younger days, and the 
' philosoptier, who stenied to tfiscow sontolhing 
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htbtothfnon ind nimtiising in his eoaotenttob 
purchased bis Uoerw* and ever after eateemitd 
kim. The name of^Phsedon is alRxed tonne 
of the dialogues of Plalfl. 

PHiEDKA, a daughter of Minos and Psii* 
phae, who married Theseus, by whom she be- 
came mother of Acamas and Demophoon. 
She conceived an unco^uerabie passmn for 
Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, by the ama- 
zon Htppedyte. Phsedra long attempted to 
stifle it, but in vain, and in the absence of 
Theseus, she addressed Hippolytus. Hippqly- 
tus rciected her with horror. Phaedra, in- 
censed on account of the reception she had met, 
at the return of Iheseus, accused Hippolytus 
of attempts upon her virtue. The ciedolous 
father listened to the accusation, and without 
hearing the defence of Hippolytus, banished 
him, to punish him in some exemplary man- 
ner. As Hip|M>lytus fled from Athens, his 
horses were siuldenly terrified by a sea mon- 
ster, whid) Neptune had sent on the shore. 
He was draggccl through precipices and over 
rocks, trampled under his horses, and crushed 
under the wheels of his chariot. When the 
tragical end of llip|>olytus w*as known at 
Athens, Phsedra confessed her crime, and hang- 
ed herself in despair. 

PH.£DRUS, the author of five books of 
Latin Fables in lambic verse. He was a 
Thracian by^birth, and contemporaiy with Ju- 
lius Caesar. He lived to be very old, and his 
being called Augustus's freedman shows that 
he had been a slave to that emperor. Under 
Tiberius he was unjustly persecuted by Seja- 
niis, to which circumstance he has alluded in 
his Fables, and particularly in the preface to 
his third book. It is somewhat singular that 
the Roman language has been transmitted to 
posterity in its greatest |mrity and elegance by 
two slaves, who were brought from countries 
deemed barbarous : and it i» no less remark- 
able that the Fables of Phaedrus should rcniaiu 
buried in libraries unknown to the public, 
until discovered by Pithon, a learned french- 
man, at the close of the l6lh century. 

PHiENO'MENON. s. See Phekome- 
NON. This has sometimes phanomena in the 
plural, (^atwpivov.) An appearance iii^the works 
of nature {Jyewion). 

PHAE'I'HUSA, in botany, a genus of the^ .. 
class syngenesia, order polyganiia superfldt9^ 
Receptacle chaffy; downless ; seeds uristlyi 
calyx imbricate ; florets of the rny from one to 
three. One species, a North American tree 
eighteen feet high. 

PHAETON, in fabulous history, a son of 
the Sun, or Phoebus and Clyniene, one of the 
^eanidcs, according to Ovid. Venus became 
enamoured of him, and entrusted him with 
the care of one of her temples. This favour 
of the goddess rendered him vaiii|g|and when 
Epaphus, the sou of lo, had tola him, to 
check his pride, that he was not the son of 
Iambus, Phaeton resolved to know his Ifue 
origin,. and he visited the palace of the sufU 
He begged Phoebus, if he really were his fa- 
ther^ to give him incontestable proofs of 
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ieitdernm, and conTince'the ivorld of his lim- 
timacy. Phoebus swore by the Styx, that nc 
•Vrouldf grant him whatever he required 5 and no 
sooner was the oath uttered, than Phaeton re- 
quested to drive his chariot for one day. Phoe- 
bus represented the dansicrs to which this 
would expose him, but in vain. He under- 
took the aerial journey, and the explicit direc- 
tions of his father were forgotten. No sooner 
had Phaeton received the roiis, than he be- 
trayed his ignorance of guiding the chariot. 
The flying horses becunie sensible of the con- 
fusion of their driver, and immediately de- 
parted from the usual track. Phaeton re- 
pented loo late of his rashness, and already 
heaven and earth were threatened with an 
universal conflagration, when Jupiter, who 
had perceived the disorder of the horses, struck 
the rider with a tlinndcr-hnlt, and hurled 
him headlong from heaven into the river Po. 
His brwly, consiinied vviib the fire, was found 
hy the nymphs of the place, and honoured 
with a decent burial. His sisters mourned his 
unhappy ciul, and were changed into poplars 
by Jupiter. 

Phaeton, in ornithologv, tropic-bird; a 
genus of the order anseres. bill sharp-edged, 
straight, pointed, the gape of the mouth reach- 
ing beyond ; nostrils oblong ; hind-toe turned 
forward. Three species, as follow: 

J . P, sethercus. Common tropic-bird. Bo- 
dy white; hack, rump, and less winp;- feathers 
streaked with white; two middle tari-feathers 
black at the base; bill red. 

There are two other varieties, from a slight 
Tariation in the colours. 

Inhabits the tropics, and are often seen 
upon the backs of porpoises ; seldom on land, 
except in breeding time : about two feet ten 
inches long ; flies very high ; and feeds on 
fishes. 

2. P. melanorhynchos. Black- billed tro- 
pic-bird, Strcakerl black and white, beneath 
white; bill black; qnill -feathers tipt with 
whiie^ tail-feathers witn htaok. Inhaolts Pal- 
merston and Turtle Islands : nineteen and a 
half inches long. 

3. P. phoenicurus. Red-tailed tropic-bird. 
Rosy flesjp- colour ; bill and two rnulcile tail- 
feathers r^l. Inhabits Mauritius Island: two 
feet ten inches long, of which the two middle 
tail-feadmj^ measure one foot nine inches ; 
>1b>uild^ Wallows in the ground, under trees ; 
and lays tt«^ye1}owish- white eggs with rufou» 
spots. 

PHAETONTIADESorPHABTONTiDKs, 
the sisters of Phaeton, who were changed into 
poplars by Jupiter. 

PHAETUS A, one of the Heliadcs changed 
into poplars after the death of their brotner 
Phaeton, 

PHA^pDE'NA- S. from ^ayw, 

to eat.) An ulcer, where the sharpness of the 
humours cats away the fle^'h. 

PHAGEDE'NIC. Phagede'mous. c. 
iphog^ieniquiy Ft.) Eating; corroding iWi&e* 
man). 

PHAL.SNA. Moth. In zoology, a genus 
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of the elass insecta, order Iq^idoptera. An- 
tennas gradually taperlpg from the base to the 
lip; tongue spiral; ja“wlesB<; wings when at 
rest, generally deflected ; flight nocturnal. 
Sixteen hundred s})ccic8. These fly abroad^ 
only in the evening and during the night, and 
feed on the nectar of flowers : the larve ia 
active and quick in motion, moblly smooth, 
more or less cylindrical, and preys voraciously 
on ihe haves of various plants: pupc quies- 
cent, more or less cylindrical, pointed nt the 
tip or at both ends, and is generally inclosed in 
a follicle. They are divided into the following 
sections ; ^ * 

A* bombyx. Antennas filiform ; feelers 

two, compressed, reflected; longue short, 
membranaceous, obtuse, bifid ; larve six- 
tecn-footcfl, otten hairy ; pupc pointed 
at the tip. These arc subdivided again : 
f» Wings expanded. 

^ Wings reversed, 
y Wings deflected. 
i Wings incumbent. 

* Wings convolute. 

B. gcometra. Antennas filiform ; feelers 

c>lin(tncal ; tongue projected, inembrana- 
ceoiis, setaceous, bifid ; larve eight or ten- 
footed ; six of the feet pectoral, two cau- 
dal, and sometimes two subcaiulal ; putie 
pointed at the tip. Thus again subdt- 
vided : 

« Antennas pectinate. 

C Antennas sctriceous. 
y Whngs forked, connivent. 

C. iioctoa. Antennas setaceous; feelers 
compressed, hairy, tlie lip cylindrical and 
naked ; tongue projecting, horny, betace- 
ous, hifid; lar\e sixlcen-footed ; pu|ic 

f ioitued at the lip. Subdivided as iol- 
0W8 : 

a Vf mgs expanded. 

Wings flat, iuciiinbent; thorax smooth, 
y VV’ings flal5 incumbent; thorax crested. 
i Wings deflected ; thorax smooth, 
f Wings deflcctcti ; thorax crested. 

D. liyhlcca. Antennas sciuccous; feelers 
projecting, compressed, diLted in the niid- 
olc; lip projecting, acute. 

E. Iiepialus, Antennas inoniliforni ; feel- 
ers two, reflected, hairy, helwcen them is 
the rudiment of a bifid tongue ; larve six- 
teen-footed, that feed jon the roots of 
plants ; pupc folUcuiate, cylindrical, and* 
pointed at the tip. 

F. cossus. Antennas short, filiform ; feel- 
ers two, very short, cylindrical, reflected ; 
without spiral tongue. 

G. pyralis. Antennas filiform; feelers two, 
equal, almost naked, cylindrical nt the 
base, the middle dilated into an oval, and 
subulate at the lip; longue projecteJ, se- 
taceous, bifid; wings very obtuse, and 
slightly curved the exterior margin; 
larve sixteen-footed, rolling up the leaves 
to which attaches itself. 

H. tinea. Antennas setaceous ; feelers 
fdur, unequal ; larve found in houses, 
among linen and woollen cloths and fur- 
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• tilture, in which it eaU liolat and ta which stuflii worn bv all thom who at present arrfi9||» 
it is very de»Uiictive« plied with silk. 

L aHucita^ AntenAas setaceous ; feelers The produce of the phalsena mori, or com« 
two> divided to the middle^ the inner di- mon silk worm, has l^cn found most proper 
vibiun very acute. for the purpose of manufacturing. That gJu* 

K. pterophorus. Antennas setaceous; feci- tinous substance with which the silk of thU 
ers two, linear, naked $ tongue exserted, s|)ecies is always covered when it first com<* 
membrunaccoub, bhid; wings fati-shaped, from the worm, and which gives it that adhe- 
divided down to t)\e base, and generally sive quality so Proper for constructing their 
subdivided as far as the middle ; larve six- cdthces, sooner dries than in that of any other 
teen-footed, ovate, hairy ; pupe naked, insect. The cods construcied by some other 
subulate at tlic tip. species are so firmly glued together, that no 

The greater part of this numerous^ tribe, o{>eration can separate the threads. The pro« 
when at liberty in tlie lieUls^ only By during ducc of many is by far too fine for any purposi^ 
the night, or towards the evening: when do- in our manufactures, while that of another 
iiiesticated in boxes made for that purpose, class is too coarse. 

they give indications by their fluttering within Several vei^ laudable attempts have been 
when the natural period of their activity ap- made, but hitherto without any considerable 
proaches. During the day they remain quiet, degree of success, to rear the silk worm in Bri- 
uiid apparently reconciled to their confine- tain. The public have lately been informed 
meiit; they flutter throughout the whole cx- by a iiiunut.icturcr of Paisley of his having 
tent of their prisons towards the close of day, prepared a web entirely of the silk produced 
and testify their impatience at their want of by worms of his own rearing. And in the 
freedom. liansactions of the society for the encourage- 

All the butterflies are provided wiih a ros- incnl of arts, inanufactures, and cumnicrce, a 
truiTi for gatliering, and for the rcccptuui of number of very useful experiments are re- 
their food ; a great part of the moths are exi- corded with regard to the food and manage- 
tirdy destitute of such an organ, while in iiuMit of these insects. 

others it Is so small as scarcely to he discernible Probably iln^ want of a sulFicient number of 
with the naked eye. This singular fact hath mulberry trecn has hitherto rendertd iucflVclual 
been fully investigated hy the indefafij^idde the cfl’orLs ol our countrymen to intr ducc and 
iieaumur, who, after examining many inoiiiS rear any considerable f|iuiuitv of silk worms, 
with a strong magnifier, has not been able to hiom the attempts that iiaveafready been made, 
trace the smallest vruige of u mouth. A con- it appears that the while mulberry is preferable 
sidenble number, ihercforc, of these zuiimals to the black in feeding, and that the latter is 
must pass the whole of their winged stale vvhh- to be piefened to the lettuce. Twelve cocoons, 
out food nor ran they be destructive to vege- the pr ducc of w'orms fed upon the while 
table or anima! substances, except while they mulberry, iveigbed seven penny-weights two 
remain in the roriii of worms. grains; while an equal number of those that 

The larves or caterpillars from which the hud been fed upon the black mulberry weighed 
various species of moths are pr<*duccd, exhibit only six penny- weights three grains: sixpenny- 
nearly the same variety of appearance as the weights were obtained from the same number 
wind'd insects which spring trinn them. Some of worms fed upon common lettuce. 

.are large, while oliieis arc extremely miiiiite; Endeavours to produce raw silk in our own 
many aie provided with leu, others twelve and country seem the more worthy of cncuurage- 
fourieen feet ; the largest and most common roent, as we appear to possess some advanta^s 
have sixteen. Some of the smaller caterpillars of which Italy and many other silk countries 
arc smooth, and others covered with hairs, are destitute. In Italy the chrysalids so soon 
which produce an itcliiiig and an inflarnmn- come to life, that it is necessary to destroy them, 
lion when they touch the human skin. lest, by eating their w'ay ouf, they should in- 

All the caterpillars of phalxna?, after having jure the silk. In order to efl'ect this, they are 
several times cast their skill, spin for themselves collected and placed in heated ovens, where 
■ the DJaierials of a habitatiou, in which thev again tbe silk, without singular camion, is apt 
arc to be transformed into chrysalids. Of aft^o be damaged. In our own climate, where 
the inventions of insects to protect themselves every progression of the insect tribe is slower, 
during this state of imbecility, that practised by tliere is sufficient time to wind off the silk 
the silk worm is most universally know'ti ; and without killing the chrysalis, 
if animals acquire a consequence or reputaiiou But beside the injury that may be done to 
irom their connection with man, and the con- the silk in Italy, from the length of time which 
verurnces with which they accommodate him, it is necessary to keep the chrj^salis in these 
this insect may cltallcnge, perhaps, a larger ovens, they are there obliged to suffer the moth 
shari, of it than any other animal wliatever. to eat its way out of the largest con||B, in onier 
Our luxury has brought silk into such general to have eggs from the most vimrous and 
rcq'K'.i:,, that it may now be deemed a necessary healthy. Hence they lose all theailk of these 
cf life : the poor, in some muntries at least, cones, which, in our own conntiy, might be 
w'Oiitd find it almost impossible to procure the gathered while the molhaarto preserved. Thus 
nacostary ftrticlei of clothingi were .woollen we seem to possess two (itriaing advantages, 
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Inly ptobiiiUy w mpw ni te vmlA dwft it is itie skrhicAi^ at 

of otben whieh our cliniata has deoisd os. tracts them into the dwelH^ of naan : then 
Yet our climate itself is in some lespeis^ it is that they ate seen entering the rooins^ add 
sofierior to those where silk is raised/ in the fluttering around thte oaftdkn^ where Uiey often 
south of France the frosts are often so intense meet with a painful death* This fondness for 
as to kill the mulberry leaves after the^are outw li^t has simested to the curious a ntediod of 
At that season of the year, this is seldom the catching iit^Si earrying a lantern into a 
case in England ; which is also more free from bower> around w>hich they ml flock, when the 
lightning, and those sid^ hints that have greater part may be led into captivity, 
always b^n deemed prejudicial to Uie silk Out of this almost innumerabie tribe of 
worm. From such considerations the time insects we can select but a few specimens, 
ittay perhaps arrive when our countrymen, 1. P. mori. Common silk worm. Wi^s 
by farther knowledge and experience, may be pale, with tbm obsolete brown streaks. We 
enabled to avail themselves of these exclusive nave already some observations on the 

advantages, and become entitled to a rank as produce of this Chrious moth, and have now 
distinguished among the raisers, as that which only to rensark that, in its native state, it iii« 
they have long held among tlie maoufacturers habits China, on the mulberry tree, whence 
of silk. ^ its speeifle name, and was introduced into Ku- 

The silk worm, however, is far from being rope in the reign of the emperor Justinian : it 
the oitily insect of whose labours man might is the fine silky threads whioli Compose the 
probably avail himself. There are many sue- follicle of the pui^, that are converted into 
cies very common, and immensely fertile, that that valuable article of commerce and luxury, 
might be bencflcially employed in procuring in our own country denominated silk. This 
silk, did we know 1k>w to profit of their la- species belongs to tne partition bombyx: the 
hours. M. de Reaumur has menthined several larve is characterised by having the tail naked 
whose productions deserve a trial, although we and whitish $ the pupe is iblliculate, reddish* 
are aware that the silk of many of them is brown. 

altogether unfit for our purposes ; their cogues S. P. atlas. Wings foliate, varied with 
being not only coarse, but so scantily provided yellow, white, and ferruginous, with a transpa- 
witii silk, that the animal is obliged to join rent spot on each, that on tiic upper pair with 
dry leaves, bits of wood, and other materials, a contiguous smaller one. This is the largest 
in order to give stability to its edifice. Some and most splendid of all the phalaenae yet 
of them indeed spin under ground, and their known : the extent of its wings measures not 
work consists only of joining and connecting less than eight inches and a halt. It is a nathe 
together, by means of their threads, different of both the Indies ; and occasionally varies in 
particles of earth, of whidi their house is com- size and colours. It belongs to the partition 
posed. These caterpillars, when kept by the bombyx : the larve is verticillate wjth haii^ 
naturalist, who waits for their perfect form, tubercles, and spins a web of very strong yel- 
musi be supplied with earth in the boxes in iowish silk. 

which they are lod^; otherwise they will 3. P. hina. Wings tailed, both surfaces 
perish, from not bmg able to construct an alike; colour elegant p'eagreen,^ with a transpa* 
edifice fit for their reception. rent lunule eye on each wing; the upper 

The moths differ from the butterflies in wings have a dark-brown rib which extends 
remaining in their chrpsalid state for a much across the thorax ; body covered with white 
longer period befqfe tbeit metamorphoses into wool. It inhabits North America, 
peri^ insects is completed. Their form, too, 4. P. pavonia. Wings rounded, clouded 
IS then different, being bblong, and not angu- with grey and barred with grey beneath, each 
lar. Him the chrysalid of the butterfly. Some of them with a nictitant semitransparent eye. 
remain ii^heir coquet for several years succes- The most beautiful European insect of the 
sively ; e^^ially it g cold damp situation have bombyx partition ; ite win^, when extended, 
retarded their progress. So great is the effect measure about six inches. It is subject to 
of beat in precipitating their deveiopements, several varieties in its size, and the disposition 
that a moth in a warm exposure may be pro-^of its markings; the larve is gre^rious and 
duced from its chrysalid, even in the depth oiKi’cen, verticillate with red or yellow, hairy 
winter. ' ^protuberances; pupe blackish, foilicnlate, with 

After the phalssnn issue from their last co- an elastic aperture at the rib. It is occasion^ 
veriiig, some of them are destitute of winp : ally found in our own country, 
these arc the females of certain kinds, who, 5. P. sambucaria. Wings tailed, angular, 
mstead of wings, have only short protnl»eranc- yellowish with two darker streaks ; lower ones 
altogether unfit for the ]mTpose of flying, with two reddish dots at the tip. It is an e]e- 
They have the appearance of large creeping eant moth, of a pale sulphur colour, found in 
animals oto difibreUt order, and can only be June and' July on the leaves of the elder tree, 
recogniseirfor moths by the shape of their an- whence iis. specific name. Its chrysalis is 
tennas, which^ivy similar to those of the males, black, aM may be readily traced in the month 
and by those iealks whh which the body of of May iti the same situation. It belongs to 
these animals is Covered. " the partition geometra. . 

7 i,d/>Though the moths do not in general fly by 6« F. vestiaaella. * Okth-mkll. Wiagi 

PHx. 
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cinereous vUh a while lib, the tips aioeodiiig fiUAinn ; eii;^na«lesf $ eyes two on the eip#|| 
9Lni featbeved. Tbts itucct belong to the and two at the sides; legs eight; abdomen 
tinea divisioiif and la the common motli found generally rounded, l^ese, in their .variona 
in cloths and woolleafmniture^ and so destruo- stages of tiaiisformation, prey on the smaller 
.live to them. insects and worms: the larve and pupe are 

7. P. sarcitella. Wingi cinereous^ thoraix active^ eight^footed, and ttsemble the Mrfeet 
with a white dot on each side. This also be- insect. Nineteen species^ thus subdivided : 
longs to the division tinea, and is found in A> Mouth with a conic tubular sucker, 
akin-cloths and woollen furniture, to which, « Feelers four, the upper one chelate- 
like the last, it proves terribly destructive. This tribe constitutes the nymphion of 

These moths construct the abode in which Fsbricius* 
they reside of the grains of wool or other mate- € Feelers two. The pycnogonum of FabrU 
rials, which they gnaw off. Their food is of cius. 
the same substance ; and whatfppatly increases B. Mouth without a sucker, 
the extent of their devasUtions is, that every n Feelers projecting, incurved. The pba* 
step they advance upon cloth, feeling them- langium of Fabrioius. 
selves incommoded by the wool in their way, C Fetders thick, spinous, atid furnlslied with 
they gnaw a smooth passage for tliemselves, a claw at the tip. 

like a man with a scythe in his hand, cutting The general form of this family of insects 
down the gram of the meadow as he proceeds, resembles that uf the crab. Like the crab race. 
Hence these species are among the most de- too, sonic of the species are terrestrial, and 
structive of the tiibc. The most costly articles some aquatic, and th?y have all a wonderful 
of fur are those which are not worn every day ; })owcr of shaking off a limh when entangled, 
and for this very lenson they are most exposed and the \khole animal is in danger. The fol- 
io their attacks. The methods for preventing iowtnc arc chicHy woith notice, 
their devastations may be leduced to the two 1. P. giossipes. Body minute, cylindrical, 
following; either we must destroy the insects, glabrous; shoulders tuberculate; lean very 
or render our clothes disagreeable food for long ; body dirty-red, very minute aim slow, 
them. The insects maybe destroyed by oil. Inhabits itiirnpean seas; and insinuates itself 
or the fumes of tobacco ; and the material amy into the shells of muscles, and destroys the 
be rendered nauseous to thcm« and thus escape fi&h. 

tlieir ravage by ha\iug iiucimixcd with them 2. P. opllio. I.on«-Iegged spider. Shep- 
fragmenth of Uusaia leather or other skins, that herd spider. Harvest spider. Aiidomcn 
emtt and retain a strong animal odmir; nud it mate-grey, beneath whitish. Inhabits Ku- 
is probably on this account, though the odour lopc ana America, uiid wanders about by 
is far less powerful, that this insect never com- night; and is said by some ualunlists, but 
mils its dcpiedations on wool while on the peihap<- erroneously, to be the in4bt that pro- 
back of the sheep. clucv f many of those gossamer threads with 

fi. P. |)entadaciyla. Body and wings snou y ; which iiie grass, stubble, and ground, are so 
upper pair bilid, Uiwcr ones three-parted. A thickly co\eied in the course of a single night 
very beautiful Kiiro|>can species, a native of in the autumn. The logs are nneommotily 
our own country and of other parts of Kuropc; long and slender: uhen caught by one oc 
size miuute ; the wing divided apparently into them, the insect ;>art8 with it to save his body, 
plumes, the upper by a delicate midrif consist- and makes off without any apparent uneasiness; 
ing of two, the lower of three, with innuinc- a faculty in whidi, as we have already ob- 
rable lateral fibres. The larve is sixteen-footed, served, it resembles the crab and lobster, 
hairy, green, with black dots, and a white whose loss is (pucklv repaired by the growth 
dorsal fine; pupe hairy-green, dotted with of a new limb. No experiments, however, 
black. This insect belongs to the division have yet ascertained whether the power of rc- 
pterophorus, which constitutes a |>art of Uie producing their liail^s belong also to the insects 
alucita of Gmelin. ^ of this genus. 

P. hexadactyla. Wings cleft, cinereous, 3. P. arenoides. Chclo! or claws toothed, 
spotted with brown, all of them six-parted. viDous ; body oblong, soft, livid, woolly, with 
. This also belongs to the dhision pteropnorus : jjjBatcd claws. Inhabits the (kape of Good 
it inhabits England, and Europe generally, ^Rpe, and the southern parts of Itussia. Its 
and is found on the loriscera xylosteum, or bite is extremely poisonous, occasioning livid 
honey-suckle ; and is likewise a most elegant turnouts, and sometimes death, 
and beautiful insect. It often appears before 4. P. cancroides. Abdomen obovate, de- 
our windows, and Hies in, when they are open, pressed, ferruginous ; chelae or claws oblong, 
in a still and warm evening in bepteniDer. nairy. Inliahits Europe in cellars and other 
Nat. Hist. PI. CLXVI. damp places; and is the little insect that gets 

PHALANGES, in mastiology. See Dr- into our legs and under the skin in ||j^ sum* 
DELVHis. mcT season, causing a painful itching™ 

PHALANGUJM, in zoolog}', a, genus of There is another variety with oyate cheb, 
the class iosecta, or^r aptera.^ Month with the Scorpio cimicoides of Fabricius, 
horny maiklibleB, the second joint with a very 5. P. acaroidcs. Abdomen cwlinclrical, yel- 
sharp, movapUe, chelifcroui tooth; feelers lowish; chelae ovate, smooth. Inhabits Amo- 
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rica : twice as large as P. ciincroicleis ; and its 
bfte said to be extremely painful and dangerous. 
SeeNat. Hi8t.pl. CLXrll. 

PH.ALANGOS1S, ill surgeiy, is a tumor 
and relaxation of the eye-lids, oftcn’Sto great as 
to deform the eye, and considerably to impede 
vision. Sometimes the eye-lid whett in this 
state subsides or sinks down, occasioned per- 
haps either by a palsy of the muscle which 
stistuiiis and elevates the eye-lid, or else from 
a relaxation of the entis above, from various 
causes. Sometimes an oedematous or aqueous 
tumor is formeiroii the eye-lids, so as alitiost 
entirely to exclude vision. 

PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a square 
battalion, consisting of 8000 men, with their 
shields joined, and pikes crossing each other, 
so that (t was next to impossible to break it. 

Hence phal.mx is now often used to denote a 
troof) of men closely embodied 

Phalanx is employed by anatomists lo 
the three rows of small bones which form the 
fingers. See Anatomy, PiNGERs, &c. 

PH ALAHIS, a cruel tyrant of Agrigentuin. 
Perillus made him a brazen bull, and when he 
had jireaented it to Phalaris, the tyrant ordered 
the iinentor to be seized, and the first experi- 
ment lo be made on his body. These cruelties 
did not long remain imrevcnged; the people of 
Agrigentum rcvoUeil in the tenth year of his 
reign, and put him lo death in the same man- 
ner as he had tortured Perillus, and many of 
his subjects. (Ovid. Juv.) 

Ph At ARCS. Canat^r grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandrin, ortler digynia. Cal) x 
iwo-valvcd, one-flowered ; carinate equal, longer 
than the cOrol. Hleven species : natives of 
India, the Cape, and south of Eurojie; three 
of them arc common lo our qwn road-sides or 
sandy fields. Of these P. canariensis is culti- 
vated for the sake of its seeds, which are found 
to be the best food for canaiy and other small 
birds. It is found wild on our road-sides, with 
.panicle awnicss, ovate;, spikeforni ; glumes of 
the ealyx boat-shaped, entire : corol foiir-valv- 
ed ; the outer viflvcs lanceolate, glabrous ) in- 
ner villous. 

PH AL AROPE, in ornithology. See Tr i k- 

GA. 

PHAliEUCTAN VERSE, in ancient poe- 
try, a kind of verse which consists of five tcct, 
the first of which is a spondee, the second a 
dactyl, and the three last trochees : such is the 
following one of Martial : 

; 1 2 3^ 4 lip 

Summnm | nec metii | as di | em, nec | optes. 

PHALlICA, festivals observed by the 
£gjy>tians in honour of Osiris. They receive 
their name from simulacrum ligneum 

^nemhri units. The institution originated in 
this : after the murder of Osiris, Isis, unable 
to recov^ the privities of her husband (sec 
Osiris,!^ distinguished that which was lost 
with more honour than the parts recovered. 
Its repFesentation, called phallus, was made of 
wood; and carried durini the 'sacred festivals 
instituted io honour of ^Mris. The people 
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lobked^tipon itas the oiriblem of feenndi^, and 
the mention of it aOiong the ancients, it is said, 
though not verytruly^ we apprehend,' never 
conveyed il^pu1«^thought or lascivious*' re- 
fleetk/n. The festivals of the phallus were ^ 
imitated by the Greeks, and introduced in 
Eufotie W the Athenians, who made the pro* 
cession of the phallus part of the celebration of 
the Dionysia of the god of wine. 

PHALLUS; Morel. In botany, a geniis of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi, rungns 
reticulate above, eten beneath^ seeds in the 
'reticulations. 

Nine specieSi of which the three following 
are common toonr own country. 

1. P. esculentus. Esculent morel. Ovate, 
cellular, attached at the in Agin ; plaits undu- 
late, anastomosing. This species is found in 
woods, meadows, and pastures. The substance, 
when recent, is wax-like an%friuhle, of a 
whitish-yellow colour, changing lo brownish 
as it decays: the height of the entire fungus 
being four or five inches. Tne stalk is thick 
and cliimsy, somewhat tuberous at the base 
and hollow in the middle. The pileus is either 
round or conical ; at a medium about the size 
of an egg, often much larger ; hollow within j 
ite base united to the stalk, and its surface cel- 
lular or latticed with irregular sinuses. The 
seeds, when magnified, are oval. It is in great 
esteem, both recent and dried, as nn ingredient 
to heighten the flavoui of ragouts, (fledilch 
asserts that being observed to grow in abun- 
dance in the woods in Gerni.iny where char- 
coal has been made, the women who gather 
them for sale have long been accu-.iom‘*d to 
make fires in different parts of such woods,, 
with heath, hroom, v.-jccinium, anti oilier ma- 
terials, in order to obtain a more plentiful crop. 
From this jiractice, however, w^oods have often 
been set on fire to a considerable extent, and 
accompanied with great danger ; in conse- 
quence of which the practice has of laic been 
prohibited. 

2. P. impudicus. Stinking morel. , Slink- 
horns. Found in woods and on banl:s. It 
arises from the earth tiiuler a veil or volv.'i, 
sha|)ed exactly like a hen's egg, of the same 
colour, having a long fibrous railicle at its base. 
As the volva grotvs it bursts suddenly into 
several lacerated, permanent segments, from the 
centre of which arises an erect, white, cellular, 
hollow stalk, about five or six inches high, and 
one thick, of a wax-like friable substance, and . 
most fetid cadaverous smeH, conical at each 
end, the base inserted in a white, concave, 
membranaceous, turbinated cup, and the sum- 
mit cupped with a hollow conic pilcus. As 
soon’ as the volva bursts the plant begins lo 
cliffiise its intolerable stench, which is so power- 
ful and widely expanded that the fungus ma^ 
be discovered byThe scent alone, long before il 
appears to Ae sight. 

3. P. cahinus. Dog-morel. Of an ovate 

form, with undulate ^aits or segments, anas- 
tomosing witSl each othef. also in 

woods and wild banks'. « 
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pHALLUf, in antiqui^. See Phallici. 
•PHANATIC. See Fan. 

Phanatic, or Fanatic, a visionarj; one 
who fancies he sees spectres, spirits, appari* 
tions. or other imaeiiiary objects, even when 
awake ; and takes tncm lo be real. Such are 
phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac per* 
sons, lycanthropi. &c. See Phrenetic. 
Hypochondriac. Lycanthropi. Hence 
the word is also applied to enthusiasts, pretend- 
ers to revelation, new lights, prophecies. &c. 

PH ANT AST A. a daughter of Nicarchus. of 
Memphis, in supposed to have written 

a poem on the Trojan war, and another on 
the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, from which 
com|)ositions Homer copied the greatest part 
of his Iliad ani Odyssey, when he visited 
Memphis. 

PHANTA'SM. PhaNTA^SMA. i. (fa»7a<r* 
fjMt 4wv7»y*<t||X»/rfl«/fl5we. phantasie, Fr.) Vain 
and airy appcaraiio;: ; soniething appearing only 
to imagination {Ra/eiffh). 

PHANTASMAGOKIA. an appellation 
lately given to an exhibition of curious optical 
illusions in l/mdon. Though it will be dif- 
iicult, we apprehend, to prove any exclusive 
property in phxrioineria that every experimental 
philosopher must have practiced on a siiuiifer 
scale, this has been the subject of a patent 
granted to Mr Piiilipsthall, of the Lyceum, in 
the Strand, who deserihe.s his niethud of repre- 
senting, in a dark space or scene, human 
Agures, in various characters, proportions, and 
aizes. 

* “ The apparatus of *«onic of these exhibi- 
tions.” says he, consists of ttvo concave 
alasses, or rather two concave metal reflectors, 
before which an ariificia) light, proportionable 
to their focus, is applied. 

These enlightened concave metal reflectors 
are secured in a closet or box pro|>ortionable to 
their size, and their requisite lii?ht. in such a 
manner that all the rays of light are directed 
upon a transparent picture, representing the 
apparition ; which picture reflects, by means 
of lenses, upon a transparent body, and giving 
the necessary direction to this apparatus, ac- 
cording to the nature of its circumstances, in 
such a manner that the apparitions represent 
tliemselves lo the eye of the spectator arbitra- 
rily. either in a larger or smaller, in a nearer or 
more distant perspective point of view. 

“In the «Mimc inniiner I can likewise repre- 
sent landscapes and buildings in a' very sirikin| 
and deceiving manner, in a voluntary size. 

“ Another sort of apparition is produced by 
the refraction of light, by means ot transparent 
bodies, of various shapes and sizes, which are 
fixed in a dark closet as aforesaid, and. by 
means of the refraction of an artificial light, 
are either made visible or invisible. If those 
bodies are made to liken deceased persons which 
are required to be seen, then the apparition is 
the more striking, and answers fully the ideas 
commonly form^ of a spectre. 

A third sort of these opiAcal deceptions I 
produce in the following maot^r. viz. By 
cp^ue moveable hgurea of various sizes zha 
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shapes. These are moderately enlighle^ by 
the refraction of a concave metal reflector, 
fixed in a dark closet ; but the rays of light 
must be properly distributed by the refraction 
of a lens, of a proportionable focus, in order 
that the enlightened object may alone represent 
Itself to the eye ; if therefore, according to the 
descriptioo. the enlightened figures imitate 
mechanically the motions of men. and appear 
in proper dress or draficries. then this becomes 
the most striking illusion, as one may by this 
regulation, bv giving an easy motion to their 
drapery, produce various groups, and panto- 
mime scenes, out of the world of spirits. 

“A fourth Sort of optical illusion is operated 
in the fallowing manner, in order to produce 
a multiplicity of ap[>aritions. There is between 
the transparent bc^y upon which the figures 
reflect, another dark body slipped in, upon 
which a fixed number of figures are applied, 
and are distributed in a symmetrical manner ^ 
upon these figures either a greater or less light 
is directed, according to the disposition of the 
groups, and gives to the apparatus the necessary 
direction, in order that those which reflect upon 
the transparent bodies may move through one 
another, and form all manner of groups ; tlie 
positions of which are very comic and striking, 
and they procure the most agreeable entertain- 
ment.” (Rep. Arts. No. 95 .) 

This specification, which, it must be con- 
fessed, is far from perspicuous, ought to have 
told, that the phantasmagoria consist of a strik- 
ing application of the magic laniern. The 
novelty consists in placing tne lantern on the 
opposite side of the screen which receives the 
images, instead of on the same side as the 
spectator, and sufleriiig no light to appear, but 
what passes through and tends to form those 
images. Mr. P.’s Aiders are therefore perfectly 
opaque, except that portion upon which the 
transparent figures are drawn, and the exhibi- 
tion, as Mr. Nicholson informs us. is thus con- 
ducted. 

All the lights of the small theatre of exhibi- 
tion were removed, except one hanging lamp, 
which could be drawn up so that its flame 
should be perfectly enveloped in a ^lindrical 
chimney, or opaque shade. In this gloomy 
and wavering light the curtain was drawn up. 
and presented to the spectator a cave or place 
exhibiting skeletons, and other figures of terror, 
in relief, and painted on the sides or walls. 
Aflcr a short interxal the lamp was drawn up. 
«i)d the audience were in total darkness, suc- 
ceeded by thunder and lightning ; which last 
appearniice was formed by the magic lanthorn 
upon a thin cloth or screen, let down after the 
disappearance of the light, and consequently 
unknown to most of the spectators. Th^ 
appearances were followed by flguret of de- 
parted men. shosts, skeletons, transmutations. 
ZlC. produced on the screen by the magic lan- 
thom on the other side, and moving their eyes, 
mouth. &c. by the well known contrivance of 
two or more sliders. The transformations 
are effected by moving the adjusting tube of 
thejanthorn out of its focus> and changing the 
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sUAct duriQg the moment of the eonfuied ap- 
pearance. 

It must be again remarkecU that these figures 
appear without any surrounding circle ofillu- 
mination, and that the spectators, having no 
previous view or knowledge of the screen, nor 
any visible object of coinparisoni arc each left 
to imagine the distance according to their re- 
spective fancy. After a very short lime of ex- 
hibiting the first figure, it was seen to contract 
graduafly in all its dimensions, until it became 
extremely small and then vanislicd. This ef- 
fect, as may easily be imagined, is produced by 
bringing the lanthorn nearer and nearer the 
screen, taking care ul the same time to preserve 
the distinctness, and at lust closing the aper- 
ture altogether : and the process being (except 
as to brightness) exactly the same as happens 
when visible objects become more remote, the 
mind is irresistibly led to consider the figures 
as if they were receding to an immense dis- 
tance. « 

Sev'cral figures of celebrated men were thus 
exhibited with some transfonnationb ; such as 
the head of X)r. Franklin being converted into 
a skull, and these were succeeded by phantoms, 
skeletons', and various terrific figures, which 
instead of seeming to recede and then vanish, 
v ere (by enlargement) made suddenly to ad- 
vance, to the surprise and astonishineiit of the 
audience, and then disappear by seeming to 
sink into the ground. 

For another description of these interesting 
Illusions, see the notes to Gregory's Trans- 
lation of Hauy's Philosophy, vol, ii. page. 
3go. 

PHANTASTICAL. Sec Fantasti- 


lays them down alternately at his Tight and {eft 
hand ; then the ponte may at his pleasure set 
one or more stakes upon one or more cards, 
either before the banker has begun to draw tbe 
cards, or after he has drawn any number of « 
couples. The banker wins the^ stake of the 
pome when the curd of the poi^’feMOies out in 
an odd place on his right hat)d,«nt loses as 
much to the ponte when it out in an 

even place on his left hand. TBFbanker wins 
half the potiip/s stake when it happens to be 
twice in one couple. When the card of tlie 
ponte, being but once in the stock, happens to 
be the last, the ponte neither wins nor loses; 
and the card of the ponte being but twice in 
the stock, and the lust ^ouplc containing 
his card twice, he then loses his whole stake. 
De Muivre lias shown how to find the gain of 
the banker in any circumstance of cards re- 
inuining in the stock, and of 4k nuinher of 
times that the ponte's car.l is contained in it. 
Of this problem he ciiinnrraics four cases, 
viz. when the ponte's card i.i once, twice, three, 
or lour times in the slock. In the first case, 

the gain of the banker is n being the num- 
ber of cards in the stock. In the second case, 

. . Cw-2) >c y . ^ ^ 

hsf ‘zaiii IS 4- ’ 

• n (w— « X (w— J) 


+ I ■- 


In the third 
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case, hisgaiu is ; -9 or ^ sur>- 

® '^xCn-ly nx(w— 1) * 

posing y =. -J. In the fourth case, the gain 
of the ' banker, or the loss of the ponte, is 


PHA'NTOM. s.iphanlome, Fr.) 1. A spec- 
tre ; an apparition {AUerbury), 2. A fancied 
vision (Kogers). 

PH AON, a boatman of Mitylene in I^sbos, 
He received a small box of ointment from Ve- 
nus, with which, as soon as he rubbed himself, 
lie became one of the most heautiful men of 
his age. Many were captivated with Phaon, 
and among others, Sappho, the celebrated 
poetess. Phaon gave himself up to Sappho's 
company, but however, he soon conceived a 
disdain for her, and Sappho, mortified at 
liis coldness, threw herself into the sea. 

PHARAMONO is the name which is gi- 
ven by the generality of historians to the first 
king of France. He is said to have reigned at 
Treves, and over a part of France, about the 
year 420 ; and to have been succei^ed by his 
son Clodion : but the account which is given 
. of these two princes is very uncertain. He is 
said to be the author of the famous Sulique 
law, which forbad the succession of females. 

I^IARAOH, a coniinon name of the kings 
.of Egypt. Of these ten at least are mention^ 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

PHARAON is the name of a game of 
cbarice, the principal rules of which are t The 
banker holds a pack consisting of 62 cards; 
he drawt all the cards one after the other^ and 


2w— 6 6 

(m— I) X 2 X (ft— .1) X -tn— 

supposing y J. Dc Moivre has calculated a 
table, exhibiting this g..in or lohs for any par- 
ticular circumstance of the play; and he ob- 
serves, that at this play the least disadvantage 
of the ponte, under ihe same circumstances of 
cards remaining in the stock, is when the card 
of the pome is but twice in it; the next greater 
when three times, the next when once, and 
the greatest when four times. He has also 
demonstrated, that the whole gain per cent, of 
the banker upon all the money that is adveiv 
Hired at this game, is 2l. I()s. lOd. SeeDc. 
Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances, page 77, &c. p. 
lO.'J, &c. 

PHARISAICAL, a. (from pharisee.) Ri- 
tual ; externally religious ; from the sect of 
the Pharisees, whose religion consisted almost 
wholly in ceremonies {Bacon). 

PHARISEES, a celebrated sect among th^ 
ancient Jews ; so called, say some, because 
separated from the rest by the austerity of their 
life, and by their professing a greater degree of 
holiness, ant^a more religious observation of 
the law. 

This is the import of the word tna in the 
Hebrew^ or radier Chaldee tongdie ; hwence i$ 
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fotmed the Gieek ^apitrtuff and the Latin 
Pharisaus. St. Jerom, and sereral of the rab- 
bins, maintain this etymology ; which is very 
agreeable to the state and character of the Pha- 
risees ; who were not only distinguished from 
the rest by their manner of life, out hv their 
habit. However, others, with less probability, 
have derived the name from ana exposuit^ 
because the Pharisees were in the highest re- 
putation fur expounding the law. 

It is very diOiciill to fix ()ie precise origin of 
the Pharist'cs. The Je'iuil Serrarius places 
their first rise about the lime of Esdras \ be- 
cause it was then that the Jews first began to 
have interpreters of their traditions. Maldo- 
iial, on the other hjind, will not have this sect 
to have arisen aniooj^ the Jews, till a little be- 
fore the lime of Clii'ist. Others, perhaps with 
more probabili^ rvfcr the origin of the Pha- 
risees to the tii^ of the M.iccaliccs. 

Josephus, who describes iheir dogmata, says, 
that they a'tribiitrd all todestiny, and to God; 
so, however, as not to deprive man of his free 
a^renev; whicli Sixtus of Sienua tliusexpiains; 
the Ph.iriaees helie\ed, that all things were 
ilniie hy destiny, i. e. with God’s foreknow- 
ledge, and ill consequence of his irniiiutuble 
deci'ee ; the will of man still remaining free 
and unalfected : Fni«t%)C est, Dei praweien^ 
//«, ISf immoHH decreto^ omnia ^tri ; manenie 
tamen Hhern humanev Hbeftatis assensu. 

They owned the immortality of the soul, a 
resurrection, and a future Mate ; but ih^y ad- 
mitted, at the «^ame time, as some have sup- 
posed, a kind of metcnipsychosis, or transmi- 
gration of souls. They also held the doctrine 
of angels, and separate human spirits. 

PIIAJ(MA(/A, among the ancients, meant 
medicated or enchanted compositions of herbs, 
minerals, See. some of wdilch, wdien taken in- 
wardly, were supposed »to cause blintlness, 
iiiailness^ love, &c. others iiifecied by touch ; 
such was the garment sent by Medea to Creu- 
sa, prepared secundum art cm ; and others ope- 
rated upon persons at a distance. 

PI! ARM ACE'UTK : A L. Ph a r m a c r'o- 
TJC. //. from if>»^uetX’Vu> ) Re- 

lating to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, 
and preparation of medicines. 

PllAllMACI, in antiquity, were two per- 
sons who were employed in ihc illustration or 
‘ tnirificalion of cities. 

•PI1ARMA(X)LITE. C/iar/x arseniaf/e. 
Natty. A mineral of a snow-white colour ; 
occurring in small crystals occasionally pris- 
matic, but more commonly circular ; some- 
times the crystals are aggregated into bundles, 
and sometimes into masses of other forms. 
Internally it is gllsiening with a silky lustre : 

; its fracture is fadiated or divergingly fijbrous •, 
it^lso presents large and small granular dis- 
tinct concretions. The crystallized varieties 
are translucent. . It is veiy tender, and easily 
frangible. 

It is soluble in nitric acid wiahout efler- 
vescencc. % the action of the blow-pipe tt dis- 
cxiRam an arsenical odouri and leaves an in- 
volatiUzable residue. 
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By the experiments of M. Sclb, It was first 
ascertained to be a compound of lime and ar- 
senic acid with a little cobalt : a result which 
has been fully confirmed by a complete analy- 
sis of it by Klaproth. 

^ One hundreu grains of this mineral, accord- , 
mg to the celebrated chemist last mentioned, 
lose, by being moderately heated, and without 
the disengagement of any arsenical or other 
odour, or vi:>ible vapour, 22.5 grains which 
are water of crystallization. The residue by 
digestion in nitric acid is dissolved, except six 
grains which are a mixture of silex and alu- 
niine. The nitrous solution affords w-iili ace- 
tile of lead a copious precipitate of arseniat of 
lead which, wdien washed and dried, weighed 
138 grains, and tndicaleci 4(i.6 of arsenic acid. 
The remaining fluid, with thr washings, was 
moderately evaporated and treated with a little 
muriatic acid, to separate the small portion of 
acetited lead which it contained, and was then 
mixed with sulphuric acid. This prwiuced a 
large deposit of sulpbat of lime, which after 
being washed with dilute spirit of wine and 
heated to redness, weighed 54 grains, and there- 
fore contained 23 grains of lime. The residual 
liquor being neutralized by carbonated soda, 
and evaporated to dryness, was dissolved in wa- 
ter, and left behind 0.5 grains of a blue pow- 
der, which tinged borax of a deep blue colour, 
and was oxyd of cobalt. Hence 100 parts of 
pharmucolite contain 

46.5 Arsenic acid, 

S3, Lime, 

0.5 Oxyd of cobalt, 

6. Silcx with alumixie^ 

22 5 Water. 

08.5 

of these the first three ingredients appear to be 
the only ones necessary to the constitution of 
this mineral. 

It has been found near Withchen in Swabia 
in a vein of granite, accompanied by heavy spar 
and gypsum. It has also been met with at 
S:. Marieaux mines in France, 

PH ARM.^CO^LOGIST. i. and 

xtyw.) One who writes upon drugs (/iTood- 
ward). 

PH ARMACO'LOGY. s. (^uPfjMxof and 
xeyw.) The knowledge of drugs and medicines. 
PHARMACOPOEIA. (4»«pjuutxoffot« from ^«p- 
a medicine, and wonw, to make.) A dis- 
peaisaioi^; or compilation of medical mate- 
rials. The term has of late years, however, 
been confined almost entirely to a dispensatory 
published by authority ; almost every govern- 
ment in Europe having been lorig aware of the 
es jiediency, and indeed necessity, of having, 
some regular standard by which to regulate 
ofTicirial compositions auu preparations. The 
first work of this kind published by authority 
appears to have been the dispensatory of Vale- 
rius Cordus, introduced to the ivorld in 1542, 
urder the sanction of the senate of Nurem- 
berg. It is for the most part a compilatioii 
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fom Mesue and Nicholas of Salerno ; and 
retains some degree of celebrity even in the 
present day, from Hoft'maii's nuineruus refer- 
ences to it. The Pharmheopoeia B^rgamensis 
followed it in 1581, under the authority of the 
senate of Berfamo : and to this succeeded the 
Augustan pharmacopccia, first published at 
Augsburg in l6'0l, uud afterwards at Rotter- 
dam in 1653 , with many valuable notes by 
ZweKer. The former of these two editions 
may be esteemed the basis of the best piiarma- 
ropccirib of modern limes ; the earliest ‘>f the 
I onrlon college, published in utui of the 

tails schofjl, published in UiJ7, are distinctly 
founded upon it. Since this periou pnarmaco- 
perius of authorised form have become so nu- 
merous, that it would be tedious and useless to 
Tiiii over even a muster roll. We snail only, 
therefore, observe upon them ffciierally, that 
the three colleges of London, Buinburgn, and 
l^ublin have now pbarniacopceias of great va- 
lue and genuine science : all of them pub- 
lished since the beginning of 1803, and the 
last edition of the London as recently as 
I8O9. 

Concerning this last, therefore, which ought 
to be regarded as the most complete of the 
whole, it may be expected that we should offer 
a few particulars. A period of tweniy-iwo 
years had existed since ine publication of the 
preceding edition; and hence it may well be 
expected that many preparations and terms but 
ill accorded with the actual state of the medical 
art, and more especially with the actual stale 
of chemistry and natural history. 

In the general arrangement some alteration 
lias been made, and a greater degree of sim- 
plicity hereby obtained : but we discover no 
aim at any tiling like scientific grouping, 
although without such an endeavour a com- 
mon alphabetic succession might have an- 
swered as well as any other. Hence, while 
some of the metallic preparations arc given 
iipdcr the heads of the substances to which 
they belong simply and chemically, others are 
given under the neads of the mere colours they 
produce when dissolved in spirits of wine ; and 
the different preparations of the same sub- 
stances are thus perpetually separated at a wide 
distance from each other. TWe disjunctions 
of different forms of the same substance are 
very numerous, and in various instances very 
ii^coiiditc. The nomenclature is considerably 
improved upon the whole ; it is in some in- 
stances, as in the case of anthemis and cus- 
paria, pressed a little loo far, anch perhaps in 
the case of potassa and soda, whicn are now 
universally acknowledged to be oxyds of me- 
tals, not quite pressed Tar enough. The col- 
lege. in an elegant Latin preface, complains of 
the horrid barbarity of the first of these words; 
and it might have complained eoually of the 
second, although not quite so aisgusting in 
pronunciation : but it should not> only nave 
complained, it should have corrected; there 
was no necessity for cither of these terms, at 
least in a medical contemplation of the science. 
Cetaceum is degantly adopted for sperma ceti ; 


the alteration was £^ly called for ; fluid uoica 
and fluidrachma are rather fitted for the me- 
ridian of Germany than of England ; but mi- 
nimum is certainly a better term, and subjec: 
to belter regulations than gutta. 

The preparations and compounds are exhi- 
bited under the following heads : 


Acida Spiritus 

Alkalia et eorum Tincturie 
Sales .^therea 

Te»^r:e ct corum Vina 


Sales 

Siilphiirea 
Mctalla et eorum 
Sales 

Vegctaliilia 
Olea Expressa 
Olca Distillaia 
Aquae ryisiillatae 
Decocta 
Ttifusa 
M ucilagincs 
Extract;! 

Misturae 


Acetica 

Mellita 

Syriipi 

Con action C9 

Pulvercs 

Pilulae 

Prxparata ex AnU 
nialitiis 
Emplastra 
Ccrata 
Unguciita 
Liniinenta 
Cataplasm 




Upon these divisions the limits to which we 
arc confined prevent us from making more 
than a few obscrvalions. 

Among the acids we perceive a form for the 
citric, now first introduced into the list, which 
will be found a useful and elegant merlicine ; ^ 
we have a new form for the nitric, and the 
flores benzoes assume the name of acidum ben- 
zoicuni. 

In the alkalines we meet with no gre^t 
difl’ercnce, except in the chance of names, . 
which, for the most part, are shortened from 
those of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 

The same general observation may apply to 
the earths and salts, which, under the existing 
Pharmacopoeia, form one common , chapter 
with the two preceding divisions. The chapter 
sales employs the term soda instead of that of 
natron. 

The sulphurea of the new Pharmacopoeia i: 
nearly a transcript of the preparata e sulphure of . 
that hitherto in use. 

Among the metallica we perceive the pulvis 
antimonialis ordered to be prepared with half 
the quantity of sulphurated antimony to that ^ 
of gross antimony, as under the late form. A ' 
useful and well-known preparation of arsenic 
is introduced under the name of liquor arseni- 
cal is. Copper furnishes two preparations, cu- 
prum ammoniatum and liquor cupri ammoniati; 
and iron several additional forms. ^ 

Among the distilled waters^ the aqua anethi 
is banished, and the aqua carui introduced in 
its stead. 

The addition to the chapter of decoctions is 
numerous, and consists chiefly in a form of this 
kind for the dnlcamara, lictiODf senega, and \ 
veratrum. 

To the ittfusions there is also a very nume- 
rous addition : angustinra, cloves, cascarilla, 
cinchona, columbo, ejoassia, rhubarb, sima- , nj 
louba^ tobacco, digitalis, horse-radish; each be* 
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comM a wputto sul^jact of this inode of piepa* 

radoBo , . 

Among the mucilages/ that of trag^canth it 

omitted. _ _ . . 

•The extracts afford us new preparations m 
the hop (hum ulus lupulus), poppf» aanapanlla, 
fUndelion (Uraxacum)p and nemiock. 

The mixtures give us a new form for gum 
guaiacum. ^ , 

The spirits revive the old spiritus anisi» and 
spiritus raphani, the latter under the newer 
name of spiritus armoraciae composiius. 

The chapter of tinctures provides a new 
form for capsicumj digitalis, humulus, hyos- 
cyamiis, kino. 

The aceta give us a form for the colchicum. 
The syrupi provide a form for the lemon, and 
j order the syrupus papaveris somniferi to be pre- 
^ pared from its extract. 

The term confectiones is intended to embrace 
^equally electuaries, confections, and conserves : 
from this chapter several of the existing forms 
are banished. 

The list of pulveres is also considerably di- 
zninished, chiefly by a rejection of several of 
the cretaceous preparations. 

Among the pilutas we now meet with a gam- 
boge pill ; the opium pill is banished. 

The list of cmplastra is diminished in a few 
|brms, and enriched by about an equal number. 

' The cerata arc increased by a ceratum sabinae 
[and C. lytlae. 

^ The unguenta are much diminished ; several 
L of tliUse, indeed, in the existing Pharmacopeia 
7 being transferred under a different preparation 
!; to the chapter of cerata : while as new articles 
^ 'we have an.U. hydrargyrt nitrici, U. hydrar- 
^ gyri iiitrico-oxydati, and U. veratri. 

The liniments give us as a new preparation, 
a lin. aerugiiiis. 

The cataplasms offer us a new form for one 
prepared from meal and yeast, under the title of 
C. fernlenti. 

PHARMACOTOLIST. a. and 

TTuXtu;.) An apothecary j one who sells medi* 
cities. 

PHARMACY . The genuine science of thera- 
peutics may be divided into three parts : medicinal 
milter lals, the prepaiation of those materials, and 
the diseases in which they are employed. Phar-. 
macy includes the second of these divisions ; and 
is, hence, the doemne of preserving, arranging, 
compounding, and intermixing the different arti- 
*cles of the tAateria medwa, so that as simple sub- 
stances we may obtain their virtues in the most 
active or most convenient form, and, in a state of 
combination, redouble or vary their powers accord- 
ing to the intention wc have In view. In prosecut- 
ing this subject a fnaltiplicity of operations arc ne- 
cessary, some of them mechanical, some chemical, 
which constitute the means by which the result is 
to be attained ; anfd under this natural divisinii the 
means and the end, pharmaceutical operations, and 
pharmaceutical preparations, wc shall consider the 
subject before bs : availing ourselves to a consider- 
able exrent of an article upon the savie subject fur- 
nished by the editor of this department of the Pa w- 
tologia to another respectable dicuonary of arts 
and sciences a ftii yirers ago, btft availing ourselves 
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of the various important discoveries whjch have 
since place in several branches of chemistrjTv 
so for as they are connected with the present sub- 
ject, and re-modelling it as far as is necessary in 
reference to the new PTiarmacopsaia of the London 
college, which had not then made its appearance- 
Part I.— Pharmaceutical Operations. 

Under this head wc shall comprise the mode of 
collecting and preserving medicinal simpler : the 
mechanical instruments employed, and the changes 
they introduce : chemical instruments and appa- 
ratus, their use, application, anil power. 

Colleetwn and Prtservaiton qf Simpks, 

Each of the kingdoms of nature furnishes articles 
employed inmcdicine in their natural state„or when 
prepared by pharmacy ; and in collecting these our 
first attention should be to make choice of sound 
and perfect substances ; to throw off whatever is 
injured or decayed, and to separate them from all 
adventitious matters. As a general rule, they must 
be defended from the effects of moisture, great 
heat, cold, and freely exposed to tlw air. Yet 
where their activity and virtue depend on volatile 
principles, instead of being freely exposed to the 
air, they must be confined, as much as possible, 
from its contact. 

The vegetable kingdom affbrds us the most nu- 
merous anicles ; these should rather be obtained 
from countries in which they grow naturally than 
countries in which they merely grow by trans- 
plantotion ; and those which grow wild, m dry 
soils, and exposed situations fully open to the air 
and the sun, arc for the most part to be preferred to 
plants that arc culttvatcd, or that grow in moist, 
low shady, and confined situations. Annual roots 
should be collected before they shoot forth ihcir 
stalks or flowers 5 biennial roots in the harvest of 
their first year, or the spring time of their second ; 
perennial roots cither in the spring time before the 
sap has begun to mount, or in harvest after it has 
returned. Worm-eaten or decayed roots, except 
in a few cases of resinous plants, are to be rejected; 
the rest are to be cleaned immediately with a 
brush and cold water ; immers'iirg them m the 
water as short a time as possible, and cutting oft 
the radicles and fibres when not essential. Roots 
which consist chiefly of fibres, and^ have but a 
MuII np, may be dried at once; if 
aromatic, in a heat somewhat below 100 of TO- 
renheit ; but if aromatic, by simply exposing thm 
to a cotient of coW dty air, and frequently turning 
them In ib If ««y thick and strong, th^ must 
be split and cut in» slice* and strung upon threads; 
if c^ied with a tough bark, they may peeled 
and dried while ftesb. Snch as lew their virtues 
by drying are to be kept buried in dry sand. 

It ta difficult to lay down general roles for »I- 
IcctiiiE stalks and leaves, some of which acquire, 
while others lose, their activity by age. 
should b. collected after the ^ 

formed; non-aromatics, if annuls, 
or about to flower, biennials before they shoot, 
and perennials before they ftovrer, tspecially the 
woody.flbted. They should be gaffiered m dry 
weather, after the morning dew is off, or before it 
ftills in the evening. Generally sperting, tlwy 
should be tied in bundles, and hung up in a shady, 
warm, and airy place, or spread upon the floor, 
and frequently turned. If very juicy, they are I" 
be laid upon a sieve, and dried by a gentle degree 
of artificial warmth. Sprouts ate to be “'‘eeted 
before the buds open, and stalks to be gathered m 
autumn. Barks ate to be coBeeted when tb* most 
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KctWe part of die ve||;etables Are concentrated in 
* them. Spring is preferred for resinous barks, and 
autumn for the others which are rather gummy 
than resinous. Young trees afford the best bark 
for medical purposes. 

The same rules direct the collection of woods ; 
but they must not be taken from very young trees. 
Among the resinous woods, the heaviest, which 
■ink in water, are selected. The alburnum is to be 
rejected* 

Flowers are collected in clear dry weather, before 
noon, but after the dew is off: either when they 
are just about to open, or immediately after they 
have opened. Of some the petals only arc pre- 
served, and the colourless claws are even cut away; 
of others whose calyx is odorous, the whole flower 
is kept. Flowers which arc too small to be pulled 
singly, are dried with part of the stalk : these are 
called heads or tups. 

Flowers are to be dried nearly as leaves, ^but 
more quickly, and with more attention. As they 
must not be exposed to the sun, .it is best done by 
a slight degree of artificial warmth. When they 
lose their coKiur and smell they are unfit for use. 

Seeds and fruits, unless when otherwise directed, 
are to be gathered when ripe, but before they fall 
spontaneously. Some pulpy fruits are freed from 
their core and seeds, strdng upon thread, and dried 
artificially. They are in general best preserved in 
their natural coverings, although some, as the co- 
locynth, are peeled, and others, as the tamarind, 
preset v(^ fresh. Many of these are apt to spoil, 
or become rancid ; and as they are then no longer 
fit for fncdical use, no very large quantity of them 
should be collected at a time. 

The proper drying of vegetable substances is of 
the greute.st importance. This is often directed to be 
done in the shade, and slowly, that the volatile and 
active particles may not be dissipated by too great 
heat ; but this is an error, for they always lose in- 
finitely more by slow than by quick drying. When, 
on account of the colour, they cannot be exposed 
to the sun, and the warmth of the atmosphere is 
insufficient, tiixy should be dried by an artificial 
warmt^, less than 100^ Fahrenheit, and well ex- 
posed to a current of air. When perfectly dry and 
friable, they have little smell; but after being kept 
some time, they attract moisture from the air, and 
regain their proper odour. 

The boxes and drawen in which vegetable mat- 
ters are j^pt, should not impart to, them any smell 
or taste ; and more ccnatnfy to avoid this, they 
should be lined with paper* Such as are vtdatile, 
of 0 delicate texture, or sul^ct to sufe from in- 
sects, must be kept in well covered glasses. Fruits 
and oily seeds, which are apt to become rancid, 
must kept in a cool, and dry, but by no means 
in a warm oi moist place. 

Oily seeds, odorous plants, and those containing 
volatile principles, must be collected fresh every 
year. Others, whose properties arc mere perma- 
nent, and not subject to decay, will keep for seve- 
" ral years. Vegetables collected in a moist and 
"^ratny season arc in general more watery and apt to 
~ tpoil. In a dry season, on the contraiy, they con- 
tain more oily and resinous particles, and preserve 
much better. 

'Mechanical Operatione, 

These consist of the mode of determining the 
weight or measure of bodies ; their division into 
minute particles ; their separation of part from 
part, or of the useful from the useless ; the inodes 
C>f intermixing them. 

WeighU ond tfuantluca of sub- 


stances employed as medicines arc determtnednvlth 
the greatest accuracy by weighing. The scales 
should balance with the? utmost precision, and turn 
with the utmost facility. Balances should ^ be de- 
fended as much as possible from acid and other 
corrosive vapours, and not be unnecessarily sus- 
pended, as their delicacy of decision is hereby 
much impaired ; and to guard against this lust evil 
in another way, they should never be overloaded. 

The want of an uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures which is felt in every country, and in every 
branch of trade and commerce, is of peculiar in- 
convenience in pharmacy. All our college pbar- 
macopadas command the use of troy weight ; yet 
the wholesale druggists in every instance, excepting 
where a very small portion of an article is bought 
by grains, simples, or drams, sell by avoirdu|rois 
weight ; and there is reason to fear that, .both 
amongst apotht'caries and d^uggi^t8, most of the 
pharmaceutic cumpo.sitiuns arc prepared by this, 
last division ; in consequence of which ii is imposj^ 
sible%r the physician to know the exact sircngt^J 
of the dose he prescribes : and if he do, he cann^_ 
often obtain it in the proper proportions of its r^~ 
spective ingredients. The difficulty is still increa^* 
ed by a promiscuous use of weights and measure^ 
in determining the quantities of fluids ; on whic'^ 
account, though the l.oiidon college still autho* 
rises both for distinct purposes, (he colleges 
Edinbuigh and Dublin have rejected measures al- 
together. 

For meatuiing fluids, the graduated glass mea- 
sures are always to be preferred . they should be of 
diflerenC sizes, according to the quantities they are 
intended. to measure. Elastic fluids arc also mea- 
sured in glass tubes, graduated by inches and.lheir 
decimals. 

Specific gravity is the weight of a determinate 
bulk of any body. For a standard of compari**niij, 
distilled water has bc^n assumed as unity. The 
specific gravity of solids is ascertained, by compar- 
ing the weight of the body in the air with its 
weight when suspended in water. The quotient 
obtained by dividing its weight in air, by the differ- 
ence between its weight' in air and its weight in 
^atcr, is its specific gravity. The specific gravity 
of fluids may be ascertained by comparing the loss 
of weight of a solid body, such as a piece of crystal, 
when immersed in distilled water, with its loss 
when immersed in |hc fluid we wish to examine ; 
by dividing iu loss of weight in (he fluid by its 
loss of weight in the water, the quotient is the spe- 
cific gravity of the fluid : or u small phial, contain- 
' ing a known weight of distilled water, may be filled 
with the fluid to be examined and weight d,.and by 
dividing the weight of the fluid by the the 

water, the specific gravity is ascertained. • 

Although these are the only general princlplea 
by which specific gravities are 'ascenained, yet as 
the result is always influenced by the state of the 
thermometer and barometer at the time of the ex 
periments, and as the manipulation is a work of 
great nice^, various ingenious instruments have 
been contrived to render the process and calcula- 
tion easy. Of all these, the gravimeter of Morveau 
seems to deserve the preference. * 

It would be of material consequence to science 
and the arts, if specific gravities were always indi- 
cated by the numerical term expressing their rela- 
tion to the specific gravity of distilled water. This 
however is nnyortunately not the case. .The excise- 
officers in this country uollect the duties paid by 
spirituous liquors, by estimstiiig the proportion 
which they contain of a standard ^irit| about 0.933 
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in specific Rmvity, which they call hydrometer 
pfdbf, and* they exfifess the relation which fpiritt 
of a different stren^h hav/ to the standard spirit by 
saying that they arc above or under hydrometer 
proof. Thus one to six, or one in seven below hy- 
* drometer proof mcan^ that it is equal in strength 
to a mixture of six parts of proof spirit with one of 
water. 

The only other mode of expressing specific gra- 
vities, which it^is necessary to notice, is chat of 
Baumd's aerometer, as it is often used in the writ- 
ings of the Frcncli chemists, and is little understood 
in this country. For substances heavier than water 
he assupies the specific gravity of distilled water as 
zero, and graduates the stem of his instrument 
downwards, each degree being supposed by him to 
express the number of parts of muriat of soda con- 
tained in a given solution, which however is not at 
all the case. For substances lighter than water the 
tube is graduated upwards, and this zero is afforded 
by a solution of 10 of salt in 90 water. 

Mechanictil d/i'Mfort.— By this process s^^tances 
are reduced to a form better adapted for medical 
purposes y and by the increase of their surface, 
their action is promoted, both as medical and che- 
mical agents. Jt is performed by cuttin«, bruising, 
grinding, grating, rasping, filing, pulverization, tri- 
turation, and granulation, by means of machinery 
or of proper instruments. 

Pulverization is the first of these operations that 
is commonly Employed in the apothecary’s shop. 
It is performed by means of pestles and mortars. 
The bottom of the mortars should be concave ; and 
their sides should neither be so inclined as not to 
allow the substances operated on to fall to the bot- 
tom between each strtikc of the pestle, nor so per- 
pandicular as to collect it too much together, and 
to retard the operation. The materials ot which 
the pestles and mortars arc formed should resist 
both the mechanical and chemical action of the 
substances for which they arc used. AVood, iron, 
marble, siliceous stones, fxircelain, and glass, are all 
employed ; but copper, and metals containing cop- 
per, arc to be avoided. Thry should be provided 
wiiii covers, to prevent the finest and lightest parts 
from escaping, and to defend the operator from the 
efieeCs of disagreeable or noxious substances. .But 
these ends are more completely attained, by tying 
a piece of pliable leather round the pestle and round 
the mouth of the mortar. It must be closely ap- 
plied, and at the same time so large, as to permit 
the free motion of the pestle. In some instances, 
it will be even necessary for the operator to cover 
his mouth and nostrils with a wt t cloth, and to 
stand with his back to a current of air, that the 
vtry acrid particles which arise may be carried 
from him. The addition of a little water or iqiifit 
of wine, or of a few almonds, to very light and dry 
substances, will prevent their flying off. But al- 
monds are apt to induce rancidity, and powders are 
always injured by the drying which is necessary 
when they have been moiatened. Water must 
never be added to substances which absorb it, or 
are rendered cohesive by It. 

All vegetable substanoea must be previously 
dried. Resins and gummy resins, which become 
soft in summer, must be powdered in very cold 
weather, and must be beaten gently, or they will 
be converted into a paste instead of being powder- 
ed. Wood, roots, barks, bom, ^e, ivory, &c. 
roust be prevtotisly cut, split, pipped, or rasped. 
Fibrous woods and roott shouia be finely shaved 
after their bark is removed, tot otherwise their 
pofwden will be fail of tiair-like ^lament!# which 


can scarcely be separated. Some substaiteei will 
even require to be moistened with mucilage of tra- 
gacantli, or uf starch, and then dried before they 
can be powdered. Camphor may be conveniently 
powdered by the addition of a little spirit of wine, 
or almond oil. The emulsive seeds cannot be re* 
duced to powder, unless some dry powder be added 
to them. 1*0 aromatic oily subsunces, sugar is the 
best addition. All impurities and inert paru hav- 
ing been previously separated, the operation must 
be continued and repeated upon vegetable sub- 
stances, rill no residuum is left. The powders ob- 
tained at different times must then be intimately 
mixed together, so as to bring'tbe whole to a state 
of perfect unitormfty. 

Very hard stony substances must be repeatedly 
heated to a red heat, and then suddenly quenched 
in cold water, until they become sufficiently tria- 
ble. Some metaU may be powdered hot in a heated 
iron mortar, or may be rendered brittle by alloying 
them with a little mercury. 

Trituration is intended for the still more minute 
division of bodies. It is performed in flat mortars 
of glas«, agate, or other hard materials, by giving a 
rotatory motion to the pestle; or on a levigating 
stone, which is generally of porphyry, by means 
of a mullrr of the same substance. On large quan- 
tities it is pcrfoimed by rollers of hard stone, tuiii- 
ing horiz mpillv upon each other, or by one ver- 
tical roller twining on a fiat stone. 

The .sub.siunc^s subjected to this operation arc 
generally previously powdered or ground. 

l.evigHiioi) dificrs from trituration only in the ad- 
dition of water oi spirit ot wine to the powder ope- 
rated upon, so as to form the whole mass into a 
kind of paste, wiiich is rubbed until it he of suffi- 
cient smootUocss or fincnebs. Carihs, and some 
metallic substances, are levigated. 

Granulation i.s employed tor the mechanical di- 
vision of some metals. It is performed either by 
stirring the melted metal lyith an Iron rod until it 
cools, or by pouring it into water, and stirring it 
continually as before, or by pouring it into a co- 
vered box, previously well rubhed with chalk, and 
shaking it until the metal cools, when the rolling 
motion will be converted into a rattling one. The 
adhering chalk is then to be washed away. 

Meciiantcal septuraiion is obtained by sifting, elu- 
triation, decantation, fiiuation, despumaiion, cx- 
pres.sion. 

Sifting. From dry substances, which are reduced 
to the due degree of minuteness, the coarser parti- 
cles arc to be separated by sieves of iron-ware, hair- 
cloth or gauze, or by being dusted tl. rough bags of 
fine linen. Fur very light and valuable powders, 
or acrid sub.otanres, compound sieves, having a 
close lid and rcccircr, must be used. The particles 
which are not ot sufficient fincuess to pass through 
the interstices uf the sieve may be again powdered. 

Elutriation is conlined tomineial substances, on 
which water has no action. It is performed for 
separating them from foreign particles and impu- 
rities, of a different sjjccifio gravity, in which case 
they arc said to be washed ; or for separating the 
impalpable powders, obtained by trituration and 
levigation from the coarser particles. Thii process 
depends upon the property that very fine or light 
powders have of remaining for some time suspend- 
ed in water; and is performed by diffusing the 
powder or paste formed by levigation through 
plenty of water, letting it stand a sufficient time, 
until the coarser particles settle at the bottom; and 
then pouring off the liquid in which the finer or 
lighter paitlcles are suspended. Fresh water may 
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poured on the residuum, and the operation re- 
peated ; or the coarser particles, which Call to ihe 
lioUoiiiy may be pKviausfy levigated a second 
time. 

Decantation. The hne powder which is washed 
over with the water ts separated from it, by allow- 
ing it to subside completely, and by either decant- 
ing off the water very careiully, or. by drawing it 
oW by a syringe or syphon. These processes are 
very frequently made use of for separating fluids 
from solids which are specifically heavier, especi- 
ally when the quantity is very large, or the solid 
subtile as to pass through the pores of most sub- 
stances employed for filtrationi or the liquid so 
acrid as to corrode them. 

Filtration. For the same purpose of separating 
fluids from solids, straining and filtration are often 
used. These differ only in degree, and are employ- 
ed when the powder either does not subside at all, 
or too slowly and imperfectly for decantation. The 
instruments for this puipose aie of various mate, 
rials and must in no instance he acted upon by the 
•uh^vtant'es for which they are employed. Fats, 
rcsins, w;]X,and oils, are strained through hemp or 
flax spread evenly over a piece of wirc-cloth ernet 
stretched in a frame. For saccharine and mucila- 
ginous liquors, fine flannel may be used ; for some 
saline solutions, linen. Where these arc not fine 
enough, unsized paper is employed, but it is ex- 
tremely apt to burst by hot watery liquors which 
dissolve its size ; and very acrid liquors, such as 
acids, arc filtered by means of a glass funnel, filled 
with powdered quartz, a tew of the laigcr pieces 
being put in the neck, smaller pieces over these, 
itid the finer powder placed over all. The porosity 
of this last filler retains much of the liquor; but it 
may be recovered by gently pouring on it as much 
distilled water; the liquor will then pass through, 
ami the water be retained in its placi*. Water may 
be filtered in large quantitu^s through basins of 
porous scone, or artificial basins of nearly equal 
parts of fine clay aud coarse sand. The size of the 
fillers depends on the quantity of matter to be 
strained. When large, the fiaiiiiel or linen is formed 
into a conical bag, and suspended from a hoop or 
frame ; the paper is either spread on the inside of 
these bags, or folded into a conical form, and sus- 
pended by a funnel. It is of advantage to introduce 
glass rods or quill barrels between the papex and 
fiinnel, to prevent them from adhering too clo.sely. 
What passes first is seldom fine enough, and must 
be poured back again, until by the swelling of the 
fibres of the filter, or filling up of its ^res, the 
fluid acquires the requisite degree of limpidity. 
The filter is sometimes covered with charcoal pow- 
der, which is a useful addition to muddy and di ep. 
coloured liquors. The filtration of some viscid 
substances is much assisted by heat. 

Expression i.s a species of filtration, assisted by 
mechanical force. It is principally employed to 
obtain the juices of fresh vegetables, and the unc- 
tuous vegetable oils. It is performed by means of 
a^screw press with pUtes of wood, iron, or tin. The 
ajibject of the operation is previously beaten, 
ground, or bruised. It is then inclosed in a bag, 
which must not be too much filled, and introduce 
between the plates of the press. 1'he bags should 
be of hair-cloth, or canvass inclosed in hair-cloth. 
Hempen and woollen bags are apt to give vegetable 

I 'uices a disagreeable taste- The pressure should 
it Btntlc at first, and increased gradually. Vege- 
tables lnt<m(led for this operation should be perfect- 
ly fresh and freed from all impurities. In general 
they should be expressed as soon as thep are bruie* 
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cd, for it disposes them to fetiffent & but aubacKt 
fruits give a larger quantity of juice and of finer 
quality, when they are allowed to stand some daya 
in a wooden or earthen vessel after they are bruised, 
lb some vegeiablcs which are not juicy enough of 
themselves, the addition of a little viater is nccps- 
sary. Lemons and ( ranges must be peeled, as 
their skins contain great deal of essential oil, 
which would mix with the juice. The oil itself 
may be obtained separately, by expression with the 
fingers against a plate of glwii. 

For unctuous seeds irun-platCB arc used ; and it 
is customary not only to heat the plates, but to 
warm, the bruised seeds in a kettle over the fire, 
after they have been sprinkled with some water, as 
by these means the product is increased, and the 
oil obtained » more limpid. -Rut as then disposi- 
tion to rancidity is increased by it, if possible this 
practice should be laid aside, or coi. fined to expos- 
ing the biu'ised seeds, inclosed in a bag, to the steam 
of hot water.* 

Despumation is generally practised on thick and 
clammy liquors, which contain much slimy and 
other impurities, not easily scpaiablc by filtiation. 

The scum arises either by simply heating the li- 
quor, or by claiifying it, which is done by mixing 
with the liquor, when cold, whiles of tgj^s well 
beaten with a little water, which on being heated 
coagulates, ami entangling the impurities of the li- 
quor, rises wish them to the surface, and may be 
easily removed by a perforated ladle. Oi the li- 
quor may now be filtered with rase. Spiiiiunus 
liquors are clarified by means of isingla<;s dissolved 
in water, or any atbuminrus fluid, such as milkf 
which coagulates by the action of alcohol without 
the assistance of heal. Stune expressed julce^, surb 
as those of ihe antiscorbutic plants, are instantly 
clarified by the addition of vegetable acid, such as 
the juice of bitter oranges'. 

Fluids can only be separated from each other, 
when they have no fciidtiicy to combine, and 
when they differ in s{>ccific gravity. 'I'hc separa- 
tion may be effected by skimniing off the lighter 
fluid with a silver or glass spoon; or by drawing it 
off by a syringe or syphon; or by means of a glass 
se|raratory, which i.s an instrument having a pro- 
jecting tube, terminating in a very slender point, 
through which the heavier fluid alone is permitted 
to run ; or by means of the capillary attraction of 
a spongy woollen thread ; for no fluid wdJ enter a 
substance whose pores are hllcd by another, for 
which it has no artraction ; and, lastly, upon the 
same principle, by means of a filter of unsized 
paper, previously soaked in*onr of the flQids, which 
in this way readily passes through it, while the 
other reraains behind. 

Mechanical mixture is performed by agitation, 
or kneading ; but these will be best 
considered in treating of the forms in which medi- 
cinea are exhibited. 

Otemieal Operations and RcA'idts, 

Under this chapter we have to consider the ap- 
paratus etri'ploycd, the changes produced, and the 
general analyses that ensue. 

1 he apparatus consists of vessels, fiic], or hcM ; 
and the difierrnt modes by which such fuel or heat 
is applied, whether lamps, furnaces, &c. 

The veueh must nccesaaftly vary in their forfll 
and materials ; upon the first of which k will bt 
more convenient t^'cnlarge as we proceed to treat 
of the particular operations in whi^ they are em^ 
ployed. In chooamg the materids ft»r the construe* 
tion of our mids, the firopeitica most gcactal^ 
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feqiltved are a power of ledsttng ohemical agenti* 
tiansparencyf cooipectne^ strength, Bxiiy and in- 
fustbility» end an ability to auitain sudden varia- 
tions of temperature without breaking. 

« Generally speaking, metals possess the fDur last 
properties in considerable perfection ; but they are 
all opaque. Iron and coppv are apt to be corroded 
by chemical agents ; and a solution of the last Is 
often followed by dangerous affections. Tinning 
them will sometimes, but not always, answer; tor 
tin and lead aie often too fusible. Platinum, gold, 
and silver, resist most of the chemical agents, but 
arc too expensive for general uk. 

Good earthen ware resists the greatest intensity 
of heat, but has no ocher property to recommend 
it. Clay, the basis of aH such wares, is plastic 
when worked with water, and sufBciently hard 
when burnt with an intense heat. But incense 
lieat contracts it unduly ; and it is apt to split and 
crack upon exposure to sudden changes of tempe- 
rature ; whence it is necessary to counteract this 
property by the addition of some other substance. 
Siiiceou.s sand, 'clay reduced to powder, and then 
burnt with a very intense heat, and plumbago, are 
ticcasionally used. These additions, however, are 
attended with other inconvcniencies ; plumbago 
especially is liable to combustion, and sand dimi- 
nishes the compactness; so that when nor glazed, 
they ate porous, and when glazed, they are acted 
npon by chemical agents. The chemical vessels, 
manufactured by Messrs. Wedgewood, arc the best 
of this (It'scriprion, except porcelain, which is loo 
expensive. 

Glass possesses the three first qualities in an 
eminent degree, and may be heated red hoc with- 
out pelting. Its greatest incun venieiiee is its dis- 
position to cr.ick or break in pieces when suddenly 
heated or cooled. As this is occasioned by its un- 
rtpul ex|unsioii or contraction, it is best remedied 
by foiming Uic vessels very thin, and giving them 
in general a rounded shape. Glass-vessels should 
also be well annealed, that is, cooled very slowly, 
after being blown, by placing them immediately 
in an oven while they are yer in a soft state. When 
ill annealed, or cooled suddenly, glass is apt to fly 
in pieces on the slightest change of temperature, or 
touch of a sharp pome. We may sometimes take 
advantage ot this imperfection ; for by means of a 
red-hoc wire, gla«s-vessels may be cut into any 
shape. Where there is not a crack already in the 
glass, the point of the wire is applied near the 
edge, by which a crack is formed; and this is after- 
wards eaMly led in any direction we wish. 

Reaumur's porcelain is also glass, which by 
being surrounded with hot sand, is made to cool 
■o slowly, that it assumes a crystalline texture, that 
destroys its transparency, but imparts to it every 
.other quality desirable in chemical vessels. The 
coarser kinds of glass are commonly used to making 
It ; but as there is no manufacture of this valuable 
Bubstance, its employment is still very limited. 

Lntet also form a necessary part of chemical 
apparatus. They are compositions .arious 
substances, intended to close the joining of vessels, 
to coat glass vessels, and to line furnaces. Lute.s 
hf the first description are commonly employed to 
confine elastic vapours. Tliey should ther^ore pos- 
sess the following properties, viscidity, plasticity, 
compactness, the power of resisting acrid vapours, 
and oertain degrees of beat. The vbcidity of lutes 
depends on the presence either of unctuous or re- 
BinouB substances, mucilaginous substances, or clay. 
. Lutes of the first kind possess nscidity and 
sift acrid vapfim in as eminent degree; but they 
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are in general s# fusible that they cannot be em- 
ployed when dbey are exposed even to very low 
degrees of heat, and they will not adhere to any 
sttbsunoe that is at all moist. The following arO 
a few of this kind that have been moH frequently 
employed. 

Kigfat'parts of yellow wax melted with one of oil 
of turpentine, with or without the addition of resin- 
ous subetances, according to the degree of plia- 
bility and consistence required. Lavuisier*s lute. 

Four partk of wax melted with two of varnish 
and one of olive oil. Sau8sure*s lute. 

Three parts of powdered clay worked np into a 
paste, with one of drying oil, or, what is better, 
amber varnish. The drying oil is prepared by 
boiling 82-5 parts of litharge in 16 of linseed oil 
until it be dissolved. Fat lute. 

Chalk and oil, or glazier*s-ptitty, is well fitted 
for luting tubes permanently into glass vessels, 
for it bet'omes -so hard that it cannot be easily 
removal. 

Equal parts of litharge, quicklime, and powdered 
clay, workediiito a paste with oil varnish, is some- 
times used to ilaub the cracks in glass vessels, so 
as to lender them again fit for some purposes. 

Melted pitch and brick dust. 

Mucilaginous substances, sneh as flour, starcli, 
gum, and glue mixed with water, with or without 
some powder, are sufficiently adhesive, are dried 
by moderate degrees of heat, and are easily re- 
moved after the 0 ]ieration, by moistening them 
withTw.iter. But a high temperature destroys them, 
and they do not resist corrosive vapours. Of these 
take the following forms. 

Slips of bladder macerated in water, and applied 
with the inside next the vessels. They are apt, 
however, from their great coutracUun on drying, 
to break weak vessels. 

One part of gum arable with six or eight of 
chalk, formed into a paste with water. 

Flour woiked into a paste with powdered clay 
or chalk. 

Almond or linseed meal formed into a paste with 
mucilage or water. 

Quicklime in fine powder, hastily mixed with 
white of egg, and instantly applied, sets Vi ry 
quickly, but becomes so bard that it can scarcely 
be removed. 

Slaked lime in fine powder, with glue, does net 
set so quickly as the former. 

The crocks of glass vessels are sometimes meodol 
by daubing them and a suitable piece of linen over 
with white of egg, strewing both over with finely 
powdered quicklime, and instantly applying the 
linen closely and evenly. 

Earthy lutes resist very high temperatures, but 
they become so hard that they ran scarcely be 
removed, and often harden so quickly after they 
are mixed up, that they must be applied immedi- 
ately. Examples. 

Quicklime well incoiporated with a sixth part of 
muriate of soda. 

Burnt gypium, made up with water. 

One ounce of borax dissolved in a pound of boil* 
ing water, mixed with a sufficient quantity of pow- 
dered clay. Mr. Watt’s fire lute. 

One part of clay with four of sand fbnned into 
a paste with water This it also used for coating 
glass vessels, in order to render them stronger and 
capable of resisting violent degrees of heat. It is 
then made into a very thin mass, and applied in 
Miccessive layers, taking care that each coat be 
perfectly dry before another be laid on. 
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The lutes for lining furnaces will be described 
when treating of furnaces. 

The junctures of vessels which atWto be luted to 
each other must previously be accurately and 
firmly fitted, by introducing between them, u'beti 
necessary, shorts bits of wood or cork, or, if the 
disproportion be very great, by means of a cork 
fitted to the one vessel, having a circular bole 
bored through it, thiough which the neck of the 
other vessel or tube passes. After being thus fit- 
ted, the lute is either applied very thin, by spread- 
ing it oil slips of Knen or paper, and securing it 
witli thread, or if it is a paste lute, it is formed into 
small cylinders, which are succcs2»ively applic <1 to 
the junctures, taking care that each piece be made 
to adhere firmly and perfectly clo^e in evciy part 
before another is put on. Lastly, the whole is 
secured by slips of linen ar bladder. In many 
cases, to permit the escape of elastic .vapours, a 
small hole is made through the lute with a pin, 
or the Jute is perforuted by a small quill (iUed 
with a stopper. 

Heat and FueL^^kfi caliric is an agent of the 
most extensive utility in the chemical operations 
of pharmacy, it is necessary that we should he 
acquainted with the means of employing it in the 
most economical and clHcicnt manner. 

The rays of the sun arc used in the drying of 
many vegetable substances, and the only atten- 
tions necessary are to expose as large a surface as 
possible, and to turn them frequently, that evary 
part may be dried alike. They are also sotiie- 
times used for promoting spontaneous cvapotation. 

The combustion of clifTerent substances is a 
much more powerful and certain bourre of heat. 
The substances employed for tnis purpose are 
either fluid or solid. Alcohol, oil, tallow, wood, 
turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, arc all occasionally 
employed. 

Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, fluid infiamma- 
lles, must be burnt on X’orous ivicks. These art 
merely mechanically, by drawing up a portion uf 
the fluid to be volatiliz^ and inflamed. They are 
therefore burnt in lamps of various constructions. 
But although commonly used to produce liglit, they 
afford a very uniform, though nut very high, tem- 
perature. It may however be increased by increas- 
ing the number of the wicks and their size. Alco- 
hol produces a steady heat, no soot, and, if strong, 
leaves no residuum. Oil gives a higher temper.a- 
iurc, but on a common wick produces much sincke 
and soot. Tiiese are diminished, and the light and 
heat increased, hy making the surface of the flame 
bear a large proportion to the cc utre, which is best 
done by a cylindrical wick, so contrived that the 
air has free access both to the outside and to the 
inside of the cylindcr.as in ArganePs lamp, invented 
by Mr. RouUon of Birminghani. In this way oil 
may he made 1 o produce a considerable tempera^ 
ture of great uiiirorrriity, and without the inconve- 
nience of smoke. 

Wicks have the inconvenience of being charred 
by the high temperature to which they arc subject- 
ed, and of becoming so clogged as to prevent the 
fluid from rising in them. They must then be 
trimmed, but this is seldomer necessary with alco- 
hol and fine oils than with the coarser Oils. Lamps 
are also improved by adding a chimney to them. 
It must admit the free access of air to the flame, 
and then it increases the current, confines the heat, 
and steadies the flame. The intensity of the tem- 
perature of flame may be increased astonishingly 
by forcing a small current of hotair through it as 
by the blow pipe. 


Wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, solid com- 
bustibles, are burnt in grates and furnaces. Wood 
has the advantage of kipdling readily, but aflforda 
a very unsteady temperature, is inconvenient from 
its flame, smoke, and soot, and requires much at- 
t^^ntioii. The heavy and dense woods give the^ 
greatest heat, burn longest, and leave a dense 
charcoal. 

Di*y turf gives a steady heat, and does not re- 
quire so much attention as wood ; but it consumes 
fast, its smoke is copious and penetrating, and the 
cmpyreumatic smell which it imparts to every 
tiling it rodies in contact with adiieres with grftt 
obstinac5^ The heavy turf of marshes is prefera- 
ble to the Tight superficial turf. 

Coal is the fuel most commonly used in this 
rountrv. Its heat is considerable; and sufficiently 
pt^rmaneiit, but it produces much flame and 
smoke. 

Charcoal, especially of the dense v/oods, is a 
very convenient nnd exceUent fuel. It burns with- 
out flame or smoke, and gives n strong, uniform, 
and permanent heat, wliicli may be easily regulat- 
ed, especially when it is not in too large pieces, 
and is a little dainji. But it is costly, and burnt 
quickly- 

Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar proper- 
ties to charcoal ; it is less easily kindled, but is 
enpablc of producing a higher temperature, and 
burns more slowly. 

When an ofien grate is used for chemical pur- 
poses, it should he provided with cranes to support 
the vessels operated in, that they may not he over- 
turned by the burning away of the fuel. 

/ttrwcrt'jr.— In all these, th(? principal olijeds are, 
to pi-oduec a sufficient degree of heat, with little 
consumi^tion of fuel, and to be able to regnlato the 
decree of heat. 

An unnecessary expenditure of fuel is prevented 
by forming the sides of the furnace of very imper- 
fect coudiietors of calorie, and by cohstruetiiig it 
80 that the subject opciated on may be exposed to 
the full action of the fire. 

The degree of heat is regulated by the quantity 
«f air which comes in contact w’ith the burning 
fuel. The quantity of air is in the compound 'ra- 
tio of the size of the aperture through which it en- 
ters and its velocity. The velocity is increased by 
mechanical means, as by bellows, or by increasing 
the height and width of the chimney. 

The size and form of furnaces, and the mate- 
rials of which they arc con<itriicted, are various, 
acconling to the. purposes for which tliey are in- 
tended. 

The essential parts of a fiirnacc are, a body for 
the fuel to burn in ; a grate for it to burn upon; 
an ash-pit to admit air and receive the ashes ; a 
chimney for carrying off the smoke and vanonrsf. 

The ash-pit should be perfectly cIohc, and fur- ' 
fiished with a door and register-plate, to regulate 
the quantity of air admitted. 

The bars of the grate should be triangular, and 
placed with an angle pointed downwards, and not 
above half an inch distant. Tiie grate should be 
fixed on the outside of the body. 

The body may be cylindrical or cliptical, and it 
must have apertures for introducing the fuel ancf 
the subjects of the operation, and for conv^ing 
away the smoke and vapours. 

When the combustion is supported by the cur- 
rent of air natiirally pxetted by thehurning of the 
fuel, it is called a wind-furnace ; when it is acce^ 
lerated by increasing the velocity of the current by 
bellows, it forms a blast-fiirimce; and whan the 
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b«iiy nf the farnece is eorered with a domet wbioh 
terminates in the chimney, it coustitutes a rever- 
beratory furnace* 

Furnaces arc either 6zed,and built of flre-brick, 
or portable, and fahneatecl of plate iron. When 
of iron, they must be lined with some badly con- 
ducting and refractory substance, both to prevent 
tlic (Usbipatiou of beat, and to defend the iron 
a.Tain&t the action of the fire. A mixture of scales 
of non and powdered tiles worked up with blood, 
hair, and clay, is much recommended ; and profes> 
sor Hycn says, that it is less apt to split and crack 
when exposed at once to a violent heat, than when 
dried gradually, according to the common direc- 
tions. Dr. Black employed two different coatings. 
Next to the iron he applied a composition of three 
parts by weight of charcoal, and one of fine clay. 
Tiu-se arc lirst mixed in the state of fine powder, 
and then worked np with as much water as will 
permit the mass to be formed into balls, whi6b are 
applied to the sides of tho funnice, and beat very 
firm and compact with the face of a broad hammer, 
to the thickness of about one inch and a half in 
general, but so as to give an elliptical form to the 
cavity. Over thi«i, nnotlicr lute, composed of six 
or seven parts of sand, and one of clay, is to be 
applied in the same rnunner, to the thickness of 
about half an incii. Tiicsc lutes must be allowed 
to become perfectly dry before Ihc furnace is heat- 
ed, which should at first be dune gradually. They 
may also In* linc^d with liiv bricks of a proper form, 
accurate ly fitted nod well cemented together be- 
fore the top plntc is screwed on. 

The general fault of furnaces is that they admit 
too much air, which prevents us from regulating 
\he temperature. It either becomes too violent 
.and tinmanageahlc, or when more cold air is ad- 
mitted than what is necessary for supporting the 
combustion, it carries off heat, and prevents us 
from niising the temperature us liigh as we other- 
wise would. The superior merit of Dr. Black’s 
furnace consists in tho fuciliLy with which the ad- 
mission of air is regulated ; and every attempt 
hiLhcrio made to improve it by iiicieusing the num- 
ber of its apertiucs have in reality injured it. 

Htat may be applied to vessels employed iii che- 
mical operations, directly, as in the open fire and 
leveiberaloiy fiirnace. Oi tiuough the medium 
of sand; the sand-lmth. Of water; the water- 
bath. Of steam ; the lapour-bath. Of air, as in 
the mulBe. 

('hanges produced ly Chemical Prorewex, —These 
consist chiefly in a new mode of aggregatiun, com- 
bination, and <lec.ompositi(jn. 

The fiMtn of aggregation may he altered by 
fusion, vaporization, condensatiou, congelation, 
and coagulation. 

Fusion is the conversion of a solid into a liquid 
fay the sole agency of caloric. Substances differ 
very much in the degrees of their fusibility ; some, 
» water and mercury, existing as fluids in the or- 
dinary temperatures of the atoiosphcrc ; while 
others, as the pure earths, cannot be melted by 
any heat wc can produce. 

JLiquefactiori is commonly employed to express 
the melting of biihstuncea, as tallow, wax, rciiin, 
&c. which pass through intermediate states of soft- 
ness before they become fluid. Fusion is the m<dt- 
Kig of substances which pass immediately from 
the solid to the fluid state, as^ie salts and meUls, 
except iron and platinum. 

When, in consequence of fusion, the substances 
operated on acquire a greater or less degree of 
tmnsparoncy, a dense uniform texture, and great 


brittleness, and exhibit a eoiNihoidkl fracture, jwlfb 
a specular surface, and the edges of the fnigCnents 
very sharp, it is termed vitrification. 

In genera^ simple substances are less fusible 
than oouipoutids ; for example, the simple earths 
cannot be melted singly, but when mixed are ea- 
sily fused.- The additions which are some timet 
made to refractory subhtances to promote their 
fusion are termed fluxes; which fluxes are gene- 
rally saline bodies. 

Thus the alkalies potass and soda proifiote pow- 
erfully the fusion of siliceous stones ; but they are 
only used for accurate experiments. The white- 
flux is a mixture of a tittle put'iss with carbonate of 
potass, and is prepared by deflagrating together 
equal parts of nitrate of potass and su|)cr-t art rate 
of potass. When an oxyd is at the same time to 
be reduced, the black flux is preferred, winch 
is produced by the deflagration of two parts of 
super-tartrate of potass, and one of nitrate (f po- 
tass. it differs horn the former only in coutani- 
ifig a little charcoal, .^oap promotes fusion by 
being converted by the fire into carbonate of soda 
and chaicoal. 

Alutnuious stones have tbeir fusion gi*eatly pro- 
moted by the addition of sub-horule of soda. 

Muriat of soda, the mixed phosphate of soda 
and ammonia, and other salts, aie al.vo occasionally 
employed for the same purpose. 

An ojKMi fire is MuffiiicMit to melt some sub- 
stances, others leqiiire t!ic heat ofa furnace. 

The vessels in whieli fusion is pi^rfoimed must 
resist tlie heat necessary for the operation. In 
some instances, an iron or copper ladle or pot may 
be used, but niosteuiiimonly crucibles are empluy- 
efJ. These arp of various si/es. Th<^ lorffu cruci- 
bles are generally conical, with a small .spout for 
the convctiieiici: of pouring out; the sinaJl ones are 
truncated triangular pyramids, ond arc commonly 
sold in nests. 

The Hessian crucibles are composed of clay and 
sand, and when good will support an intense heat 
for many hours, without soi'tcriing or meUtng ; but 
they are disposed to crack when suddenly healed 
or cooled.- This inconvenience may he on many 
occa'fions avoided, by using a double c*rucihlc, and 
filling lip the interstice with hand, or by covering 
the crucible vi'ith a lute of clay and sand, by which 
means the heat is liunsniitied more gradually and 
equally. Those which ring dearly when struok, 
and are ofaii uniform thickness, and have a reddish 
brown colour, wilhtut blacK spots, are reckoned 
the best, 

WedgewoodV; cri;clhh*s are made of day mixed 
with baked cliiy fimly pounded, and me in every 
resped superior to the Ih ssian, but they are very 
expensive. 

The black-lead crncihles, formed of day and 
plumbago, arcveiy durable, leMst >.itdden cbiinges 
of Icinpcrature, and may be icpcatedly U‘ td, but 
they arc dcstiuye.l when saline substances aic 
melted in Ihciii, and sulVci coinbiistioii when ex- 
posed red-hot to a current of air. 

When placed in a furnace, crucibles shonldtiever 
be set upon the bars of the grate, but always upon 
a support. Dr. Kennedy found the hottest pail 
ofa furnace to be about an inch above the uiatc. 
They may be covered, to prevent the fuel or ashes 
from falling into them, with a lid of the same 
materials, with another crucible inverted over 
them. 

When the fusion is completed, tlie substance 
may be either permitted to cool in the crucible, or 
goay be plated into a heated mould anointed with 
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taltoir, never with oil^ or what ii still better, co- 
vered with a thin coating of chalk, which is ap- 
plied by laying it orer with a mixture of chalk dif- 
fused in water, and then evaporating the water 
completely by heat. To prevent the crucible from 
being broken by cooling toq rapidly, it is to lie ei- 
ther replaced in the iiirnace, to cool gradually with 
it, or covered with some vessel to prevent its being 
exposed im mediately to the air. 

Pusion is perfoitried with the intention of weak- 
ening the attraction oT aggregation ; or of separat- 
ing substances of different degrees of fusibility 
from each other. 

Vaporization is the conversion of a solid or fluid 
into vapour by the agency of caloric. Although 
vaporability be merely a relative term, siibstances 
are said to be pernianently elastic, volatile, jor fixed. 
The pcrinariciitly elastic fluids or gasses arc those 
which cannot be condensed into a fluid or solid 
form by any abstraction of caloric we are capable 
of producing. Fixed substances, on the contrary, 
are those which cannot be converted into vapour 
by great increase of temperatun;. The pressute of 
the atmosphere has very cousidorable effect in va- 
rying the degree at which substances arc converted 
into vapour. Some solids, unless subjected to very 
great pre’^surc, arc at once converted into vapour, 
althaugb most of them pass through the interme- 
diate state of fluidity. 

Vaporiaatitjn is employed to separate substances 
diflering in volatility: and to promote chemical 
action, by disaggregating them. 

When employed with either of these views, no 
regard is paid to the substances volatilized, wbe- 
thei from solids, at in ustulation and charring; or 
from fluids, as in evaporation. Or whether the 
substances vaporized arc condensed in proper ves- 
sels; for example, in a liquid form, as in distilla- 
tion; oi ill a solid form, as in sublimation. Or 
wlictfier (he substances vaporized are perma- 
nently clastic, and are collected in their gaseous 
form, ill a pneumatic apparatus. 

Ustulation is almost entirely a metal turgic ope- 
ration, and IS employed to expel the sulphur and 
arsenic contained m some metallic ores. It is per- 
formed on small quantities in tests placed within 
a muffle. Tests aie shallow vessels mode of bone 
ashes or baked clay. Muffles are vessels of baked 
day, of a semi-cylindrical form, the flat side form- 
ing the floor, and the arched poi’tion the roof and 
sides. The end and sides are perforated with holes 
for the free transmission of air, and the open ex- 
tremity is placed at the door of the furnace, for the 
inspection and manipulation of the process. The 
reverberatory furnace is commonly employed for 
roasting, and the heat is at first very gentle, and 
dowly raised to redness. It is accelerated by ex- 
]>osiDg as large a surface of the substance to he 
roasted as possible, and by stirring it frequently, 
so as to prevent any agglutination, and to bring 
every part in succession to the surface. 

Charring may br performed on any of the com- 
pound oxyds, by bubjccting them to a degree of 
beat sufficient to expel all their hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and superabundant oxygen, while the carbon, 
being a fixed principle, remains behind in the state 
of charcoal. Tlie tcm!»erature necessary for the 
operation may be produced either by the combus- 
tion of other substances, nr by the paitial combus- 
tion of the substance to be charred. In the former 
case, the operation may he performed in any vessel 
Which excludes the access of air, while it permits 
the escape of the vapours formed. Iti the latter, 
the access of air must be regulated in such a man- 
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ner, that it maj^ be suppressed whenever the coun-» 
bustion has rt^ached the requisite degree : for if 
continued to be admitted, thb charcoal itself would 
be dissipated in the form of carbonic acid gas, and 
nothing would remain but the alkaline and earthy 
matter, which these substances always contain. 
When combustion is carried this length, the pro- 
cess is termed incineration. The vapours which 
arise in the operation of charring arc sometimes 
condensed, as in the* manufacture of tar. 

Evaporation is the conversion of a fluid into va- 
pour, by its combination with caloric. In this pro- 
cess, tlie atmosphere is not a necessary agent, but 
rather a hindrance, by its pressure. This forms a 
criterion between chemical evaporation and spon- 
taneous evaporation, which ii> merely the solution 
of a fluid in air. 

It is performed in open, shallow, or hemispheri- 
cal vessels of silver, tinned copper or iroA, earth- 
en-ware or glass. The necessary raionc may ho 
furnished by means of an open fire, a lamp, or a 
furnace, either immediately, or with the interven- 
tion of sand, water, or vapour. The degree of heat 
must be regulated by the iiatnre of the substance 
operated on. In general, it should not be greater 
than what is absolutely necessary. 

Evaporation may be partial : producing from 
saliim fluids, concentration t and from visrid fluids^ 
inspissation : or it may be total, and produce exsic- 
cation. 

Concentration is employed to lessen the quan- 
tity of diluting fluids, which is called dephlegma- 
lion : or as a preliminary step to crystallization. 

Inspissation is almost confined to animal and 
vegetable substances ; and as these arc apt to be 
partially decomposed by heat, or to become empy- 
rctimatic, it should always be performed, especi-' 
all3* towards the end of the process, in a water or 
vapour bath. 

Exsiccation is here taken in a very limited sense; 
for the term is also with propriety used to express 
the drying of vegetables by a gentle heat, the eiflo- 
rescetice of salts, and the abstraction of moisture 
from mixtui-es of insoluble powders with water, by 
means of chalk stones or powdered chalk pressed, 
into a smooth mass. At present, we limit* its 
meaning to the total expulsion of moisture from 
any body by means of caloric. 

The exsiccation of compound oxyds should al- 
ways be performed in the water hath. 

Salts are deprived of their water of crystalliza- 
tion by € zpusing them to the action of heat in a 
glass vessel or iron ladle. Sometimes they first 
dissolve in tlieir water of crystallization, or under- 
go what is called the watery fusion, and are after- 
wards converted into a dry mass by its total ex- 
pulsion ; as in the calcination of borax or burning 
of alum. 

When exsiccation is attended with a crackling 
noise, and splitting of the salt, as in muriate of so- 
da, it is termed decrepitation, and is performed by 
throwing into a lieati.d iron vessel small quantities 
of the salt at a time, covering it up, and waiting 
until the decrepitation be over, before a fresh quan- 
tity is thrown in'. 

Exsiccation is performed on saline bodies, to 
render them more acrid or pulverulent, or to pre- 
pare them for chemical operations. Animal and 
vegetable substances arc exsiccated to give them 
a solid form, and to prevent their fermentation. 

Condensation is tlie reverse of eximnsion, and 
if produced either by mechanical pressure tbrcii^ 
oat the caloric in a sensible funn, as water if 
squeezed out of a sponge, or by the chemical ah* 
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s^ociioo of caloric, which ii followed by an ap« 
piHjxiniation of the particles of the substance. 

This latter kind alone is the object of our inves- 
tigation at present. In this way wc may be sup- ' 
posed to condense substances existing, naturally as 
gases or vapours; or substances naturally solid or 
fluid, converted into vapours by adventitious cir- 
cumstances. 

The tormer instance is almost supposititious: 
fur wo arc not able, by any diminution of temper- 
ature, to reduce the permanently elastic fluids to * 
a fluid or solid state. 

Thc latter instance is always preceded by vapo- 
rization, and comprehends those operations in 
Vhich the substances vaporized are condensed in 
pi’op'T vessels, 

Whoii the product is a fluid, it is termed distil- 
lation; when solid, subliiiiotnin. Distillation is 
said to b« performed, vid /lamu/d, when fluids are 
tlie objects of Ihc operation, l^ia aicca, wlwn solids 
arc subject'd to the operation, and tiic fluid pro- 
duct arises fiom decomposition, and a new ai- 
raiiRcmerit of the constituent principles. 

The objects of distillation are to separate more 
volatile fluids from less volatile fluids or solids : fo 
promote the union of ditVcTCia substances: and to 
generate new piorlucts by the iiclion of liic. 

Ill hII distillations, the heat ajiplied should not 
be greater than what is necessary foi thctormatiun 
of the vapour, and even to this degree it should be 
gradually raised. The vessels also in whicJi the 
distillation is performed should never be t.lied 
above one-hulf, and someiiiiies not above oiie- 
foiirtli, lest the substance contained iii theiu 
aliould boil over. 

As di.sttllation is a combination of evapOratiuu 
hnd cuiideusatiuii, the ajiparutus cousists of two 
'principal parts: the vessels in which the vapours 
ai e formed: and those in which they are condensed. 

I'he .vessels employed for both purposes arc 
very various in their shapes, according to the 
manner in which the operation is conducted. The 
first diflbrcTice depe nds on the direction of the 
'lapoiir alter its furination. It either descends, 
^a-scends, or passe.s oll'bv the side ; constituting a 
iiisUllation pf'- dfsceuium,p€r aiceiuutm, or per (atut, 

III the disLiliatiun per desceiwimy a p^^^oratcd 
plate ol tinned iron, or other maleiials, is fixed 
within any coiivciiii'iit vi-ssul, so as to leave a space 
beneath iL On this the biilijcct of the operation 
is laid, and om’I' it is placed another plate, accu- 
rately closing the nnuitli of the vessel, and suffici- 
ently strong to SLipnort the fueL Thus the heat is 
applied from above, and the vapour is forced to 
descend into the inferior cavity, where it is con- 
densed. In this way the oil of cloves is prepared, 
and on the same principles tar is manufactured, 
and mercury and zinc are separated from their 
ores. 

In the distillation per ascemum^ tlie vapour is 
allowed to arise to some height, and then is con- 
veyed away to be condensed. The vessel most 
commonly employed for this purpose is the com- 
mon copper still, which consists of a body for con- 
taining the materials, and a head into which the 
vapour ascends. From the middle of tlie head a 
tube rises for a short way, and is then rcflecteil 
downwards, through which the steam passes to be 
condensed. Another kind of head, rising to a g'-eat 
height before it is reflected, is sometimes used for 
Mparating fluids, which difler Tittle in volatility, as 
it was supposed that the less volatile vapours 
would be condensed and fall back into the still, 
while only the more volatile vapours would arise 


to the top, so as to pass to the refrigeratory. The 
same object may be more conveniently attained tiy 
managing the fire with caution and address. The 
greater the surface exposed, and the less the height 
tbe vapouas have to ascend, tbe mare rapidly does 
the distillation proceed ; and so well are these 
principles understood by the Scotch distillers, that 
they do not take more than three minutes to dis- 
charge a still contaiiiiug gallons of fluid. 

The condensing apparatus used with the coDsmon 
still is very ^simple. The tube in which tbe bead 
terminates is inserted into tbe upper end of a pipe, 
which is kept cool by passing through a vessel fill- 
ed w'lth water, called the reiVigeratory. This 
pipe is commonly made of a serpentine form ; but 
as tliis renders it difficult to be cleaned, Dr. Black 
recoinmends a sigmoid pipe* The refrigeratory 
may be furnished with a stop-cock, that when the 
water it contains becomes too hot, and does not 
condense all the vapour produced, 'it may be chang- 
ed for cold water. From the lower eud of the 
pipe, the product of the distillation drops into the 
vessel destined to receive it; and we may observe, 
that when any vapour issues along with it, we 
should cither diminish the power of the fire, or 
change the water in the refrigeratory. There was 
a process of this kind, called circulation. It con- 
sisted in arranging the apparatus, so that the va- 
pours werr* no soonf^r condensed into a fluid form, 
than this fluid returned back into the distilliov 
vessels, to he again vaporized ; and was eflected by 
distillimr in a glas'j \cssel, with so long a neck that 
the vapours were condensed before they escaped at 
the upper extremity, or by inverting one matrass 
within another. 

When corrosive substances are distilled in this 
way, the cucurbit and alembic are used ; but these 
substances arc more conveniently distilled jper 
lalut. 

The distillation per latus is performed in a re- 
tort, or pear-shapea vctiscl having the neck bent to 
one side. The body of a good retort is well round- 
ed, uniform in its appearance, and of an equal 
thickness, and the neck is sufficiently bent to allow 
the vapours, wlien condensed, to run freely away, 
but not so much as to render the application of the 
receiver inconvenient, or to bring it too near the 
furnace. The passage from the body into the 
neck roust be perfectly free and sufficiently wide, 
otherwise the vapours produced in the retort only 
circulate in its body, without passing over into the 
receiver. For introducing liquor^ into the retort 
without soiling its neck, which would injure the 
product, a bent funnel is necessary. It must he 
sufficiently long to introduce the liquor directly 
into the body of the. retort ; and in witlidrawing it, 
we must carefully keep it applied to the upper 
part of the retort, that the drop banging from it 
may not touch the inside of the neck. In some 
cases, where a mixture of diffcient substances is to 
be di'*tilled, it is couvenieiit and ueces.sary to lia\‘c 
the whole apparatus properly adjusted before the 
mixture is made, and we must therefore employ a 
tubulated retort, or a retort furnished with an 
aperture, accurately closed w'itb a ground stopper. 

This tubulature should be placed on the upper 
cont^ex pait of the retort before it bends to form 
the neck, so that a fluid poured through it may 
fall directly into the body without soiling the 
neck. 

Retorts are made of various hiah'rials. Flint 
glass is commonly used when the heat is not so 
great as to melt it. For distillations which require 
ezceiiive degrees of beat, retort > of earthen -ware, 
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«r «oat<td glass retorts^ are employed. Quick-sil- 
ver it distilled in iron i^ortt. 

The simplest condensing apparatus used with 
the retort, is the common glass-receiver ; which is 
a vessel of a conical or globular form> having a 
neck sufficiently wide to admit of the neck of the 
retort being introduced within it. To prevent the 
loss and dissipation of the vapours to be condensed, 
the retort and receiver may be accurately ground 
to each other, or secured by .some proper lute. To 
fircvent tbr receiver from being heated by the ca- 
loric evolved during the condensation ot vapours 
in it, we must employ some means to keep it cool. 

It is either immersed in cold water, or covered 
with snow, or pounded ice, or a constant evapora- 
tion is supported from its surfiice, by covering it 
W'ith cloth, which is kept moist by means of the 
descAit of water, from a vessel placed above it, 
through minute syphons or spongy worsted threads. 
But as, during the process of distillation, perma- 
nently elastic fluids are often produced, which 
woultl endanger the breaking of the vessels, these 
are permitted to escape either through a tuhula- 
tnre, or hole in the side of the receiver, or rather 
through a hole made in the luting. Receivers hav- 
ing a spout issuing from their side are used when 
we wish to keep separate the products obtained at 
different periods of any distillation. For condens- 
ing very volatile vapours, a series of receivers, 
communicating with each other, termed adopters, 
were formerly iise<l j but these are now entirely 
superseded by Wnulfe's apparatus, which consists 
C'f a tubulated leturt, adapted to a tubulated re- 
ceiver, Willi the tubulature of Ihe receiver a tbree- 
necked bottle is connected by means of a bent tube, 
the further extremity of which is immersed, one or 
more inches, in some fluid contained in the bottle. 
A .series of two or three similar bottles arc con- 
nected with this first bottle in the same way. In 
the middle tubulature of each bottle a glass tube 
is fixed, having its lower extremity imtnersed 
about a quarter of an inch in the fluid. The height 
of the tube above the surface of the fluid must be 
greater than the sum of the columns of fluids 
standing over the further extremities of the con- 
necting tubes, in all the buttles ur vessels more 
remote from the retort, 'i'ubcs so adjusted are 
termed tubes of sufety, for tliey prevent thot re- 
flux of fluid from the more remote into the ndarer 
bottles, and into the receiver itself, which would 
otherwise inevitably happen, on any condensation 
of vapour taking place in the retort, receiver, or 
nearer bottles. Different contrivances for the same 
purpose have been described by Messrs. W'elter 
and Burkitt ; and a very ingenious iiKidc of con- 
necting the vessels without lute, has been invc^ifed 
by citizen Girard, but they would not be easily 
under«>tood without plates. The further tubulature 
of the last bottle is commonly connected with a 
pneumatic appurotus, by means of a bent tube. 
When the whole is properly adjustc<l, air blown 
into the retort sliould pass through the reci*iver, 
rise in bubbles through the fluids contained in each 
of the bottles, and at last escape by rlic bent tube. 
In the receiver, those products of distillaiiun are 
collected, which are condensable by cold alone. 
The first hottle is commonly filled with water, and 
the others with alkaline solutions, or other active 
fluids ; and as the permanently elastic fluids pro- 
duced are successively subjected to the action of 
all these, only those gasses will escape by the bent 
tube which are not absorbable by any of them. 

In separating permanently clastic fluids or gasses 

from the fubstanccs in which they are found, we 


are compelled to employ a distinct pneumatic ap- 
paratus ; and tlie gass may then be received < ither 
> into vessels absolutely einpty, or filled with some 
fluid on which it exerts no action. 

The first mode of collecting gasses may be prac- 
tised by means of a bladder, moistened sufiiciemly 
to make it perfectly pliable, and ibeu compresseil 
so as to press out every particle of air from its 
cavity. In this state it may be f:asily filled with 
any gass. An oiled silk bag will answer the same 
purpose, and is more convenient in some respects, 
as it may be made of any size or form. 

Glass or metallic vessels, such as balloons, may 
also be emjitied forlhe purpose of receiving gas.«ics, 
by fitting them with a stop-cook, and rxhaiibtiiig 
the air from them by means of an air-pump. 

But the secoud mode of collecting gasses is the 
most convenient and common. In which case the 
vessels may be filled either with a fluid lighter, or 
heavier than the gats to be received into it. 

The former method is seldom employed ; but if 
we conduct a str^m of any gass heavier tlian at- 
mospheric air, such as carbonic arid ga.ss, muriatic 
acid gass, &c. to the bottom of any vessel, it will 
gradually di.splace the air, and fill l^e vesbcl. 

On the contrary, a gass lighter than atmosphe- 
ric air, such as hydrogen, may he collected in 
an inverted vessel by conducting a stream of it tu 
the top. 

But ga.sses are most commonly collected by 
conducting the stream of into an inverted 
glass jar, or any other vessel filled with water or> 
mercury. The gass ascends to the upper part of 
the vcs^cl, and displaces the fluid. In this way 
gass may he kept a very long time, provided a 
small quantity of the fluid be left in the vessels, 
which prevents both the escape of the gass and 
the admission of atmospheric air. 

The vessels may be of various shapes ; but 
those most commonly employed are cylindrical. 
They may be either open only at one extremity, 
or furnished at the other with a stop-cock. 

The manner of filling them with fluid is to 
immerse them completely iu it, with the open 
extremity directed a little upwards, so that tlie 
whole air may escape from ilicm,. and thep in- 
verting them with their niouihs downwards. 

For filling them with convenience, a trough or 
cistern is commonly used. This should either bo 
hollowed out of a solid block of wood or marble ; 
or, if it be constructed of wood simply, be 
well painted or lined with lead or tinned copper. 
Its size may vary very much ; but it must con- 
tain a sufficient depth of fluid lo cover the largest 
transverse diameter of the vessels to be filled 
in it. At one end or side there should be a shelf 
for holding the vessels after they arc filled. This 
shelf shoixd be placed about an inch and a half 
below the surface of the fluid, and should be per- 
forated with several holes, forming the apices of 
corresponding conical excavations, on the lower 
side, through which, asthiough inverted funnels^ 
gaseous fluids may be more easily introduced into 
the vessels placed over them. 

In general the vessels used with a mercurial 
apparatus should be stronger and sn .alter than 
those for a water cistern, and we must have a 
variety of glass and elastic tubes for conveyii^ 
the gasses from the vessels in which they are form- 
ed to the funi«els under the shelf. 

The repeated distillation of any fluud is denomi- 
nated rectification. When distillation renders the 
fluid sttonj^, or abstracts water from it, it is 
termed de^degmatioa. When a fluid it ^tilled 
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oSpem ai^y tubstance. it is called abstraction: 
and if the product be redistilled from the same 
substance, or a fresh quantity of the same sub- 
stance, it is denominated cohooatioa. 

The difference between distillation and subli- 
mation is only in tlie form of the product. When 
it is compact, it is termed a sublimate ; when 
loose and spong^y, it formerly liad the appellation 
of flowers. Sublimation is sometimes performed 
in a crucible, and the vapours arc condcniied in a 
paper cone, or in another crucible inverted over 
It ; sometimes in the lower part of a fr1a$s flask, 
cucurbit Dr phial, and the condensation effected 
in the upper part or capital, and suiiietimes in a 
retort with a very short and wide neck, to which 
a conical receiver is fitted. The heat is most 
commonly applied through the medium of a sand- 
bath ; and the degree of heat, and the depth to 
which the vessel is inserted in it, are regulated by 
the nature of the sublimation. 

Congelation is the reduction of a fluid to a solid 
form. 111 consequence of the abstraction of caloric. 
The means employed for abstracting the caloric 
are the evaporation of volatile fluids, the solution 
of solids, and the contact of cold bodies. 

Congelation is the conversion of a fluid into a 
•olid of gre'Ater or less consistence, merely in con- 
sequence of a new arrangement of its particles, 
as during the process there is no separation of ca- 
loric or any oilier substance. The means of pro- 
ducing coagulation are increase of temperature, 
and tne addition of certain substances, as acids 
and runoets. 

Chemical combination is the intimate union of the 
particles of at least two heterogeneous bodies. It 
I.S the effect resulting from^the exertion Of the at- 
traction of aflinity, and is therefore subjected to 
alhthe laws of amniiy. 

To produce the chemical union of any two or 
• more oodies, it is necessary that they possess an 
alTinity for*each other; that their particles come 
fnto actual .contact ; that the strength of the affi- 
nity be greater* than any counteracting causes 
which may be present. 

The principal counteracting causes are, the 
attraction of aggregation, and affinities for other 
•ubstances. The means to be employed for over- 
coming the action of other affinities will he treated 
ol under Decomposition. The attraction of ag- 
gregation is overcome by means of mechanical 
division, or the action of caloric. 

Combination is facilitated by increasing the points 
of actual contact, by the means of mechanical 
agitation : by condensation and cumpressioo. 
And the processes employed for producing com- 
bination may be considered witii regard to the 
nature of the substances combined ; and, to the 
liature of the compound produced. Gassft com- 
’ bine with gasses ; and dissolve flaids or bolids ; or 
are absorbed by them. Fluids are dissolved in 
gasses, or absorb them. They combine with flu- 
ids, and dissolve solids ; or are rendered solid by 
them. Solids are solved in fluids and in gasseii; 
or ab'«orb gasses and solidify fluids. 

The combination of gasses with each other, in 
^iiOme instances, takes place when simply miied 
together; thus nitrous and oxygen gasses coiiibiiie 
as soon as they come into contact ; in other in- 
•tancei, it is necessary to elevate their tempera- 
ture to a d^ree sufficient for their inflammation, 
either by means of the electric spark, or the con- 
tact of an ignited body, as in the combination of 
Oxwn gass with hydrogen or nitrogen gass . 

When gaiilet combine with each other there it 


always a considerable diminution of bulk, and not 
unfrequently they are condensed into a liquid or 
•olid form. ^ Hydrogen and oxygen gasses form 
water ; muriatic acid and ammonia gasses form 
solid muriate of ammonia. But when the com- 
bination is effected by ignition, a violent expan- 
sion, which eiidaiigets the bursting of the vessels, 
previously takes place, in consequence of the in- 
crease of temperature. 

Solution is the diminution of aggregation in 
any solid or fluid substance, in consequence of its 
entering into chemical combination. The sub- 
stance, 'whether solid or fluid, whose aggregation 
is lessened , is termed the sol vend; ana the sub- 
stance by whose agency the solutionj is effected 
ib often called the men&truum or solvent. 

Solution is said to be performed vid humidd, 
when the natural form of the solvent is fluid ; hut 
when the agency of heat is necessary to give the 
solvent its fluid form, the solution is tud to be 
performed vid siccd. 

The dissolving power of each menstruum is li- 
mited, and is determinate with regard to each 
solvcnd. 'fhe solubility of bodies is also li- 
mited and determinate with regard to each men- 
struum. 

When any menstruum has dissolved the great- 
est possible quantity of any solvend, it is said to 
be saturated with it. But, in tome cases, al- 
though saturated wtli one substance, it is still 
capable of dissolving others. Thus a saturated 
sufution of muriat of soda will dissolve a certain 
quantity of nitrat of potass, and after that a por- 
tion of muriat of ammonia. 

The dissolving power of solvents, and conse- 
ijaently the solubility of solvends, are generally 
increased by increase of temperature : and con- 
versely, this power is diminitilied by diminution 
of temperature ; so that, from a saturated solution, 
a separation of a portion of the solvend generally 
takes place on any reduction of temperature. 
This property becomes extremely useful in many 
chemical operations, especially in crystalliza- 
tion. 

Particular terms have been applied to particu- 
lar cases of solution. 

The solution of a fluid in the atmosphere is 
termed spontaneous evaporation. It is promoted 
by expoai.ng a large surface, by frequently renew- 
ing the air in contact with the surface, and by 
increase of temperature. 

Some solids have so strong an affinity for water, 
that they attract it from the atmosphere in suffi- 
cient quantity to dissolve them. These arc said 
to deliques ’e. Others, on the contrary, retain 
their water of crystallization with so weak a force, 
that the atmosphere attracts it from them, so that 
they crumble into powder. Thc^e are said to 
cilloreocc. lJuth operations are pronroted by ex- 
posing large surfaces, and by a current of air ; 
but the hitter is facilitated by a warm dry air, 
and the former by u cold humid atmosphere. 

Solution is aho employed to separate sub- 
stances, (for example, saline bodies), which are solu- 
ble in the menstruum, from others which are nor. 

VYhen our object is to obtain ciie soluble sub- 
stance in a state of puriry.the operation is termed 
lixiviatiun, and as small a quantity of the mcn- 
itriium as is possible is used. N^’hen, however, it 
is employed to free an insoluble substance from 
soluble impurities, it is termed edulcoration, 
which is best performed by using a very large 
quantity of the menstruum. 

Organic products being generally composed of 
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BetcrogeneoiM substances, are oi^ partially m- 
luble in the different menstrua. To the scdutton 
of any of these substances while the others re- 
main undistolvcd, the term extraction is applied ; 
and when, by evaporation, the substance extracted 
h reduced to a.toUd form, it is ternn^ an extract, 
which is hard or soft^ watery or spiritous, accord- 
ing to the dejgfree of conslitency it requires, and 
the nature of the menstruum employed* ^ 

Infusion is emplojyed to exti act tine virtues of 
aromatic and volat^ sutannccs. which would be 
dissipated by decoction, and destroyed by mace- 
ration, and to separate substances of easy solution 
from others which are less soluble. The process 
consists iu pouring upon the substance to he in* 
fused, placed in a proper vessel, the menstruum, 
either hot or cold, according to the d rection, co- 
vering it up, agitating it frequently, and after a 
due time straining or decanting off the liquor, 
which is now termed the infusion. 

Maceration differs from infusion, in being con- 
tinued foi a longer time, and can only be em- 
ployed for substances which do not easily ferment 
or spoil. 

Digestion, on the other hand, differs from ma- 
ceration only in the activity of the menstruum 
being promoted by a gentle degree of heat. It if 
commonly performed in a glass matrass,' which 
should only be filled one third, and covered with 
a piece of wet bladder, pierced with one or more 
sn.all holes, so that the evaporation of the men- 
struum may be prevented as much as possible, 
without risk of Dursting the ve&sel. The vetisd 
may be heated, either by means of the sun's raysf 
of a common fire, or of the sand-bath ; a''d when 
tlie last is employed, the vessel should not be sunk 
deeper in the sand than the portion that is fflled. 
Sometimes, when the menstruum employed is va- 
luable, a distilling apparatus is u&eo to prevent 
any waste of it. At ocher times, a blind cappcsd 
is luted on the matrass, or a smaller matrass is in- 
verted within a larger one ; and as the vajmur 
which ari&e'f is condensed in it. and runs back into 
the larger, the process in this form has got the 
name, of circulation, upon which we have Siperv- 
ed already. 

Decoction is performed by subjecting the sub- 
stances operated on to a degree of heat whi^ |s 
sufficient to convert the menstruum into vapour, 
and can only be employed with advantage for 
extracting principles which are not volatile, and 
from substances whose texture is so dense and 
compact as ro resist the less active methods. of 
solution. When ihe xiientruum is valuable, that 
portion of it whi« h is converted into vapour is 
generally saved by condensing it iu a distilling 
apparatus. 

Solutions in alcohol are terired tinctures, and 
in vinegar or wine, medicated vinegars or wines. 
The solution of metals in mercury is termed 
amalgam ntion. The coinhinatioiis of other metals 
with each other form alloys. 

Absorption is the condensation of a gass into a 
fluid or «)olid form, in consequence of its con.bi- 
nation with a fluid or solid. It is facilitated by 
increase of surface and agitation, and the power 
of absorption in fluids is much Increased by com- 
pression and diminution of temperature although 
in every instance it be limited and determinate* 
Dr. Nooth invented an ingenious apparatus 
for combining gasses with fluids, and Messrs. 
Schweppe, Paul, and Cuthbertson, have very ‘ad- 
vanta|neou«ly employed compression. 

Fluids often become solid by entering into 
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combination with solids, and this chapge is always 
accompanied by considerable increase of temper- 
ature, as in the slaktog of lime. 

Chf'mical: decomimitwH is the separation of the 
elementary parts of b*>dic8 which were chemi- 
cally combined, and can only be cfiected 1^ the 
agency of .substances possessing a stronger afhnity 
for one or more of the constituents of the com- 
pound tban.these possess for each other. 

Decompf^iitibn has acquired various appelKi- 
tions, ai^cording to iheplisenoineoa wh ch accom- 
pany at. 

DiHsnlution dijpRnrt from solution in, being ac- 
companttd by a decompilation or change in the 
nature of the substance dmolved. Thus, we cor- 
rectly say, a solution of lime in muriatic acid, and 
a dissolution of chalk in muriatic acid. 

Sometimes a ga«s is separated during the action 
of bodies on each other. When thin escapes with 
con*»iderable violence and twiution of the fluid, it 
is termed eflervescenct. Tlie gass is very , fre- 
quently allowed to e^caf^ into the atmo-phere, 
but at othet* times is either collect^ in a pneuma- 
tic apparatus, or made to enter into some new 
combination. The vesMlt In which an effervesc- 
ing mixture is made should be hi<h and suffici- 
ently large, to prevent any loss of the materials 
from their runnii^ over, and is some cases the 
mixture must be ihade slowly and gradually. 

Precipitation is the reverse of solution. It 
comprehends all those processes in which a solid 
IS obuined by the decomposition of a solution, 
^e subi»tance separated is termed a precipitate, 
if it sink to the bottom of the fluid ; or a cream, 
if It swim above it. Precipitation, lixe solution, 
is performed either eid hvmidA or tid sicrA ; and 
is effected by lessening thequantity of the sol vent 
by evaporation ; by diminishing its powers, as by 
rMuction of temperature, or dilution ; or by the 
addition of some chemical agent, which flirm its 
more poweriul affinities. ^ Either combines with* 
the solvent, and p ecipitafes the solvend ; or 
forms itself an insoluble compound with tome 
constituent of the solution. 

The objects of precipitation are, the separation 
of substances from solutiona in which they are 
contain^ ; the puridcation d^^aoTutioos from preci- 
pitable impurities; or the ffitoation of new com- 
binations. 

The two dm meant of precipitation have been 
already noticed. 

In performing it in the last manner, we may ob- 
serve the foUowing roles ; the solution and preci- 
pitant must possets the requisite degree of purity. 
Thesulutionsbould be perfecily saturated, to avoid 
unnecessary expenditure of the solvent or preci- 
pitant. The one is to be added slowly and gradu- 
ally to the other. Aftelr each addition, they aae 
to be thoroughly mixed 'j>y agitation. We must, 
allow the mixture to sei^, after we think chat 
edough of the precipitant has been added, and 
try a little of the clear loluHon, by adding to it 
some of the precipitant; tf any precipitation 
takes place, we have not added enough of the 
precipitant. This is neceemry, not nnty to avoid 
loss, but in many instances, the precipitant, if 
added in excess, re-diisolves or coftibines with the 
precipitate. 

After the precipitation is eoeipleted, the preci- 
pitate is to be separated from the supernatant 
fluid by some of the means already noticed. 

When the precipitate is the cliief object of our 
process, and when it is not soluble in water, it is 
often advisable to ffilutCi to a coniiderable diffaes 
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